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"Agriculture  is  the  most  Healthful,  the  most  Useful,  the  most  Noble  Employment  of  Man."— wabhinqios. 
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■  g^T*  The  stars  (*)  *n  tfi0  follow- 
ing Index  show  where  engravings 
occur.  Articles  referring  directly 
or  indirectly  to Bees^  Cattle,  Infects, 
Mof'incs,  Trees,  Weeds,  etc.^  will 
be  found  indexed  under  these 
general  heads. 

A 

Acetic  Acid 3S3 

"Adversity." *..  37 

Advertisers,  Facts  for 402 

Advertisers,  hints  to 1G2 

Advertisements,  About 42 

Advice.  None  to  Sell 404 

Advice,  Unsafe 45 

A  Few  Dollars 7 

Ag'!  Colleges 203 

Ag'l  College.  Mass 7 

Agricultnral  Editors 325 

Agriculture  Lmprovem't  in  Ky.284 

Agriculturist  in  German 7 

Almonds 244 

Amendment.  Accepted (i 

Am.  Fruit  Preserving  Powder.,245 
Among  the  Salt  Meadows..*. .336 

Amusements  for  children 222 

Animals,  Diseases  of 10 

Animals.  Marsupials. 329 

Animal  Parasites,  Destroying, 
•133. 

Annuals,  Autumn  Sown  370 

Annual.  Am.  Hort 444 

Annuals  for  18(10.  0— The  Register 

of  Rural  Affairs,  121. 
Apiary— See  Bclj  Items. 

Apple  Blossoms  iu  Jan lfiT) 

Apples  for  Canada 21 

Apples  from  Cuttings 283 

Apple  Trees,  Edging  of....*..  20 
Apple  Growing  on  a  Grape- Vine, 
380—  Grimes'  Golden,  403  — 
Crab,  20— Lawvrr,  *59— Stark, 
8-82-*99-lC3  —  Surprise,  339— 
Utter.  443— Zimmerman,  *59. 

Apple  Butter 404 

Apricots Kit 

Ashes  and  Potashes 413 

Ashes.  Coal.  106 — Leached  or  Un- 
leached,  283. 

Asparagus 204-300 

Asphalt  or  Concrete  Flooring..    9 
Associations— See  Societies. 
Australia,  What  they  Say  in... 405 

B 

Baby  Clothes 423 

Bacon,  Curing    for    the  English 

Market,  46. 
Bags  for  Shoes  and  Slippers.*.  .181 
Barberries,  445 — and   Blight,  163. 
Bar  for  Setting  Hurdles  ...*.. 325 
Barlcv.   85-371  —  Can    the    U.   S. 
Raise  Its    Own?    14  — Half  of 
Farm   to,   164 — Importations  of 
25.00(1   Bushels.  44— John    John- 
ston  on.   S90— Soil  for.  12(S--To 
Clean,  361— vs.  Corn,  2S3— Win- 
ter, 3S8. 
Barn  at  Ogden  Farm. . .  .*36S-*374 
Barn-yards,  Use  and  Abuse  of.. 207 
Baskets.  Home-made  Fancy.*.. 459 

Beans.  Raisins S7-13S-2S5 

Bean.  California.  163— Dwarf  Wax, 
:r,s—  Lima,  217-386— Wax,  164— 
Windsor,  165. 
Bee  Items— Answers  to  G.  W.  C, 
24li — Apiary  in  November,  401 — 
in  December,  445 — Starting  an, 
126— Bad  Luck  with  Bees,  47— 
Bees  Do  Not  Swarm,  47 — Bee 
Plants.  86—  Robbers.  407— Mal- 
ady. 126-167-417— Clover.  Al- 
Fike,  407  —  Sending  Honey  to 
Market);  286— Mow  to  Feed,  407 
— Impurities  Cross-bod  Drones, 
407— Is  it  PVusUm  IC  Buy  Bees? 
407—  Italian  and  Black  Bees,  167 
Loss  of  Bees,  s6— operations 
in  June,  207—  Progeny  of  Ita- 
lians. 407  — Artificial  'Queens, 
46-*  86— Queries  Answered,  386 
— Straight  Combs.  167— Swarms 
Going  to  the  Woods,  246— The 
Main  Thin-.  216. 
Beet.  Roast, J 01— Baked  vs.  Roast, 
262. 

Beet  Sugar 203-386 

Beets.  138— Ornamental,  458. 

Bermuda 322-386 

Bills  of  Fare  for  Autumn— .. .  381 
Birds  — Blue    Bird,  *249— Crows, 


84.5— Crows,  What  Use  for?  *173 
— Domesticating  Woodcock  and 
Snipe.  124 — European  Sparrows, 
*49— Green  Heron,  *2S9— Heron, 
•136  — Hawk  Nuisance,  *418— 
Least  Bittern.  *2S!)  —  Pigeon 
Hawk.  *249— Pigeon,  Wild.  *  lie. 
— Otir  Small  Herons.  289— Spar- 
rows. Are  they  Useful?  168— 
Wild  Tnrkeys.  12-171— Wrens 
of  the  U.  S.,  *129. 

Bird-nouses *..100-*2S4 

Blackberries.   330-38S—  New  Ro- 

chelle  in  111..  285— White.  1G4. 
Black-caps — See  Raspberries. 

Bloodroot 244 

Board  of  Agriculture,  Mass 7 

Boat,  How  to  Build *..291 

Bones,  What  to  Do  With 206 

Boys  on  the  Farm 330 

Book  Farmers,  Warning  to. . .  335 
Books.  205  —  Allen's  Am.  Farm, 
121 — American  Woman's  Home, 
2S2— Brack's  Book  of  Flowers, 
123  —  Caldwell's  Agricultural 
Analysis,  322-403— The  Comet, 
282  — Devon  Herd.  44  — Down- 
ing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America,  405  —  Farming  by 
Inches.  243 — Fishing  in  Ameri- 
can Waters,  203  —  Five  Acres 
Too  Much,  241— Gardening  for 
Profit,  123-165  —  Good.  123— 
Gray's  School  and  Field  Botany, 
83— The  Green-honse  a.s  a  Win- 
ter Garden,  443— Guide  to  the 
Study  of  Insects,  162— Herbert's 
Hints  to  Ilorsekeepers.  SS6— 
How  Crops  Glow.  87-242— Land 
and  Fresh-water  Shells  of  North 
America.  205  -V  Art  r/e  Grefer, 
178  — Life  of  Audnbon,  282— 
Manual  of  Fig  Culture.  163— 
The  Market  Assistant,  163— Mv 
Ten-Rod  Farm.  163— Parsons  oh 
tke  Rose,  S3-162— Pear  Culture 
for  Profit.  326— Practical  Flori- 
culture. 82-123— Principles  and 
Practice  of  Architecture.  243— 
Resources  of  Southern  Fields 
and  Forests.  404 — Sewage  Sys- 
tem. 322 — Sights  and  Sensations 
in  France,  etc,  283— Stonehenge 
on  the  Horse.  245 — The  New 
West,  245— Thomas'  Farm  Im- 
plements, 162-254— Three  Sea- 
sons in  European  Vineyards,  285 
— Uncle  John's  Flower  Gather- 
er. 282— Varieties  of  the  Grape, 
163—  "Ville's  New  System,"  242 
—  A  Winter  in  Florida,  413— 
Woodward's  National  Architect, 
S3— Wright's  Poultry,  244-362.. 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Boxes  for. .  .102 
Bottling  Fruit 221 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Columns. 

A  "A  Bird  in  the  Hand,"  63— 
Accommodating  Goats.  264 — 
Agricultural  Advice.  25  —  A 
Happy  New  Year,  25 — "Alia 
Settin',"  64  —  Appearances 
Against  nim.  223— Asking  the 
Blessing,  *64— "A     Stitch  in 

B  Time  Saves  Nine,"  63 — Bear 
Stories.  183  —  Box.  Curious 
Japanese,  *423 — Canary  Birds, 
Care  of,  143  —  Covetousness, 
*1S4— Curious  Philosophy,  64 

D  —Dealing  with  Thieves,  143 — 
Defective  Stone,  143  — Defi- 
ance, *3S4— Del.  and  Sc.  384— 
Difficult  Language,  1  14— Doc- 
tor's Talks — About  Making  a 
Fire,  *343-3S3-42.3-461—  Don't 
Lose    the     R's,    224 — Dream, 

E  Curious,  104— East  India  Giant 
Story,    144  — Eight    Acres    of 

F     Music,  26  — Frank    Fairfax's 

G  Flower  Bed,  63—  Games,  In- 
door, 424  —  Game,  Pleasing 
Home,  103— Genuine  Ghost, 
A,  184— Good  Places  for  Boys, 

H  23— Gophers,  423  — Horticul- 
tural Doll,  *343— How  to  Get 

I  a  Farm,  343  —  Improvement 
Circle, The.  103— Interior  Gar- 
dening,   263  —  "  I    Want    My 

J     Own   Umbrella,"   1S3  —  Jolly 

L  Companions.  *304  —  Learn 
Something  Thoroughly,  263 — 
Learn  to  Observe.  423— Little 
Mischief.     *344  —  I.obsler    at 

M  Home,  The.  25 — Magicians1 
Tricks.  *461— Making  Collec- 
tions, 461—"  Many  a  Slip  Be- 
tween the  Cup  and  the  Lip," 


♦224 — Mr.    Crandall's   Dream, 
N     *  162  — Naval    Accounts.  63— 
New-Comer.  The.  144— Noah's 
Animals,    How  Ma.le,    *223— 
O      One  Secret  of  "Good   Luck." 
1S3— Only  a  Pebble.  381— Pic- 
ture    Storv.    *103-*143-*1S3— 
P     Powerful  Whistle.  25— Prairie 
Life   for    Invalid    Girls.  223— 
P     Premiums,  Bots  at  the   Fair, 
25— P's  that  it  Pays  to  Possess, 
143 — Problems  and  Puzzles. 25- 
63-103-143-183-223-263-303-343 
K     -383-403-461  —  Ready  Wit.  183 
— Itope-tieingLadder  Trick.  263 
S     — School    Girl's  Composition, 
A.  183— Short  Cut  for  Home, 
*42t  —  Six-Legged     Teacher, 
*303  —  Spelling    Test,    143  — 
Stick  to  the  Plow  and  Plane, 
223— Superstitions  of  Miners. 
T     64  —  Table,  A  Costly,  104  — 
Take  your  Choice.  *264— The 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  303 
—The  One  that  Watches  the 
Sheep  Will  Win  the  Wool.  383 
— Too   much   Medicine.  144 — 
U     Treacherous  Friend.  *25 — Un- 
seen Danger,   *104  —  Use   for 
V     the  Fire-Fly,  143— Very  Com- 
W    mon  Talk.  63— Ways  of  Get- 
ting a  Living.  *343«3S3— The 
Way  to  Do  It.  264— Whirli- 
gig,   A,    *461  —  Whiskey    vs. 
Brains.  103— World   not   Fin- 
T    ished,  The,  103— Young  Puns- 
ter, 25. 

Bracket  for  Garden *..179 

Bread.  Aunt  ITattie  on.  102  — 
Brown.  284— Making,  23-62-142- 
400—  Sour.  To  Use.  3S2. 

Bridges.  Farm *..  52 

Briers.  To  Kill 205 

Broom-Corn.  Cultivation 126 

Buckwheat  for  Milch  Cows,  9 — 
Seed.  243. 

Buds  out  or  Place 217 

Building— Cheap  Shelter 98 

Bulbs,  362-House  Treatment  of, 
453  —  Planting,     377  —  Spring 
Flowering.  139. 
Bulls— See  Cattle. 

Bushel — Of  Lime  or  Corn 45 

Busy  Day's  Work  with  Recipes.2fil 

Button-hole  Bouquets.  ..   .*..2SS 

Butter.  Bitter,  445— California.  386 

— Coloring    in    Winter.    452  — 

Good  and    Bad.  128  — Making. 

How  to  Get  a  High  Price,  207— 

Making  in  Kv..  284— Market,  12S 

—Powders.  246. 

By  Return  Mail 2S4 

c 

Cabbages,  386-405  —  And  Cauli- 
flower,  Forwarding,    46 — Club- 
foot in,  285— Plants.  Protecting, 
323— To  Prepare.  422. 
California  noise  Market,  A..  *256 

Canary  Seed 163 

Cancer  Nonsense  S 

Cant-hook  lor  Stones *..200 

Carrots— How  to  Raise 174 

Carts— Horse  for  Farm  Work  *292 

Carts  vs.  Wagons  166 

Cask  Horse-barrow *.  .450 

Castle  Garden  Labor  Exchange, 
246-2S6. 

Catalogue— Bnshberg. 362 

Cattle— A  vrshire,*S9— ChenpShcU 
ter  for, '93— In  the  Road,  411— 
Lice  on.  242 — Photographs  of. 
241—  Soiling.  214— Soiling  at  the 
West.  mS-Bullx—  -  Aleck  Cris- 
tie,"*S9— Handling  a. *374— Har- 
ness for,  241-2S2-*412-145— In 
the  Street,  406 — Premium  takes 
a  Premium,  403— Scrub  and 
Grade  a  Nuisance.  15— Taming, 
166  —  Working,  208  —  Calves  — 
Precocious,  121 — Raising  with- 
out Milk,  167— Smallest.  242— 
Summering  Young.  251 — Coirs — 
Abortion  in.  322— "All  the  Fat 
Goes  into  the  Pail,"  43— Ayr- 
shires  as  Milkers,  166  — Best 
Breed  for  Milk.  243— Buckwheat 
for,  9— Card  the.  12— Casting  the 
Withers.  2*5—  Drooling.  204— 
Give  richer  Milk  when  fat.  43 — 
Good  for  Poor  Men.  134— Great 
Milkers  for  Dairies.  92— Is  it 
well  to  feed  own  Milk?  125 — Jer- 
sey, "  Duchess,"  *  56  —  Jersey, 
"Fancy,"  (6)  437— To  prevent 
Kicking,  306— Leaky  Teats  in, 


203 — Management  in  Winter,  15 
—Milk  Fever.  43—  Perfection  in 
Milch,  56  —  Potatoes  for,  45 — 
Prolapsus  Uteri  in.  206— Self- 
Milkers.  *  242-393— Sick.  171  — 
Skin  Diseases  of.  119—  Stabling 
with  Horses.  87— Thin.  299—  O.r, 
The  Great  White,  SI— Steers, 
Fattening.  200. 

Celery,  Boston  Market *..420 

Cellars.  Dry *..253 

Cement.  Good 443 

Chalk  Wagoner.  The *..157 

Cheering  Reports 403 

Cheese  Making  vs.  Butter  Mak- 
ing, 45. 

Cheese,  8100  Premium 445 

Cherry  Trees.    Destroying.,   282— 
Stocks  for,  326— Trouble  with, 
165. 
Chestnut  as  an  Ornamental  Tree. 
*340. 

Children's  Dress 302 

Chinese  Yam 2.83 

A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block 221 

Cions,  Cut  Early.  8— Cutting  and 
Preserving.  *456. 

Citron  and  Citron  Melon 341 

Cistern,  Trouble  with 206 

Clay  Soil,  Management  of. .  ...  91 
Clover,  87— and' Lime  Theory  in 
Practice.  10 — How  it  Benefits 
Land.  55— Plowine  Under,  410— 
Self-Sown,  87 — Value  in  Manure, 
91— White,  135-2S4—  with  Peas, 
242. 

Clover  Seed.  Harvesting 286 

Clover.  Sowing 95 

Clubs — See  Societies. 

Coal-tar  on  Shingles 243 

Coal-tar  Water 385 

Coat  Collars,  Cleaning 3S2 

Cochineal  and  its  Uses...   .*..  23 

Cold-Frames 59 

Col.  Harris,  A  Word  to 214 

Composts — See  Manures. 

Concrete  Walls  as  Fences 212 

Conundrum 124 

Corn.  171 — Cribs  and  Granaries, 
*133— Crib,  Davis'.  443— Cultiva- 
tion in  Iowa.  167 -Early  Field. 
44  — Feeding.  212  — Fodder.  To 
Save.  334  —  Grinding  on  the 
Cobs.  87— Hybrid,  not  Perma- 
nent. 245— vs.  Oats,  Wheat.  86— 
Ohio  Crop,  131-210— Popping. 
142-222-302—  Sheller,  362—  Smut- 
ty. *  252 — Saving  for  Green 
Fodder.  255— Sweet.  204— What 
is  a  Bushel  ?  285— Yield  ki  Iowa. 
324—  Corn  Salad,  379. 

Correspondents.  To 6 

Cornell  University 7-123 

Cotton-seed,  1 06-^1  eal.  166. 

Cow-Cabbage 41S 

Cows— See  Cattle. 

Cream  of  Tartar 421 

Crops,  Nutritive  Value  of.  106-339 
and  Weather.  245-281-403. 

Cruet  Stopper,  Fast 421 

Cuba  322 

Cucumbers 13S 

Cultivation.  Thorough 295 

Cultivator.  Two-horse  Wanted. 415 

Currants.  219  — Brown  Spots  on, 

323  — "Dr.  Brete.",  *45S  — Old 

Bushes,  96. 

Cutting  Food  by  Power 4S 


Dandelion  Leaves 1S2 

Death  in  the  House 6 

Deaths— Affleck.  Tlios.,  42— Allen. 
E.  L..  404 — Baumann.  Eugene 
A.,  405— Bement,  Caleb  N.,  45— 
Crapo.  Henry  IL.  322— Headley, 
Sam'l  P.,  325— Johnson,  Col.  B. 
P.,  163  —  Judd.  Willie.  123  — 
Norton,  John  T.,  2S4 — Pardee. 
E.  C...  82— Thompson,  Eobt.,  405 
Veitch.  .las..  405. 

Deaths,  Terrible 444 

Dept.  or  Agriculture....  43-S3-243 

Dewberry  Briers 443 

Diamond,  Supposed 284 

Disinfecting    Powders    and    Deo- 
dorizers. 206. 
"  Dispensation  of  Providence". 295 

Dissolving.  Solution 62 

Dogs,    Cure    for    Egg-eating,   285- 

388— Sheep-killing,  85. 
Doors  for  Manure  Cellars..  .2. .212 
Draining.  17-171-211-290-388— Cut- 
ting Ditches,  410— Details  of 
Work.  *374— a  Garden.  203— 
Idea.  New.  124 — Improved  Tiles. 
•   95  —  Large  Swamps,  334  — 


Law,  449—  Mo'e  Plow,  200— In 
Quicksand.  246— Syphons  for, 
•458  —  by  Wells.  295  —  What 
Lands?  135— without  Outlets, 
324, 
Drains.  130  — Conduits  nnd  Dig- 
gers. 292— Filling,  "333— Low 
Does  Water  Get  in?  205— Near 
a  Hedge,  325— Outlets  of,  172— 
Roots  in.  325— ami  Trees,  165— 
Wooden,  132-*294. 

Draughts  or  Cold  Air 321 

Dried  Beer,  To  Cook 422 

Drouth  vs.  Rain. ..     324 

Dry  Earth  as  a  Deodorizer 288 

Drying  nouses 10 

Dry   Time S00 

Ducks— See  Ponltrv. 

Duck-Ponds,  Outlets  for 215 

Dyeing  Tan  Color  23 

E 
Earth-Closets,  7— for  Cows    and 

Horses,  173— in  Country  Hi  >uscs, 

*414. 
Eclipse  and  the  Corn  Crop.  125 — 

of  Hie  Sun.  KB. 

Editorial— Col.  Waring R 

Editorial    Correspondence.  — Mr. 

Judd's  Notes  from  the  Wesl,S87. 

Edgings.  Garden 

Eggs— Buying  for  Hatching,  125 — 

Keeping.  61—  Soft-shelled.  83. 

Egg  Plant,  Black  Pekin 338 

Ella's  Ivv 312 

English  Walnuts 214 

Engravings,  About 2    I 

Evener,  Three-horse *..134 

Evergreens  in  Pots,   60 — Named, 

245. 
Exhibition  of  Textile  Fabrics. 2S1 
Exhibitions — See  Fairs. 

F 

Fairs.  The 241-361 

Fair.  California  State.  406—  Cattle 
Show  at  Altona,  241— Industrial, 
in  Cal.,  239— List  of,  280-282-320- 
360— N.  J.  Stale.  405  — N.  Y. 
State.  44-205-388  — Ohio  State, 
245— St.  Petersburg!]  Horticul- 
tural Congress,  303 — Stare.  A 
Suggestion,  284 — Poultry  Show, 
405. 
Fallowing.  Fall.  291-338-149  — 
What  Do  You    Mean   by  it?  III. 

Family  Festival 101 

Farm,  Don't.  Sell  Your,  by  the 
Bushel.  453 — An  Experimental. 
7— Help.  To  Get  nnd  Keen.  363 
—  Implements.  250-*2.54  —  One 
Man  on  a  200-acre,  362— Order 
on,  450— Records.  330  — Hun- 
down,  No  Manure.  205 — Wages 
Must  Come  Down.  444— Want- 
ed, 3S6— Why  Don't  the  Boys 
Stay  on  ?  372. 
Farm  Work  for  January.  2 — Feb- 
ruary. 38—  March.  78-^April,  US 
—May.  158— June.  198— July,  288 

—August,     278— September,    818 

—October,  358— November, 

— December.  438. 
Farms.  Raising  lhe  Price  of. ..  86 

Farms — Small  vs.  Large 9-50 

Farmers  and  their  Hired  Men.  213 
—Clubs.  Articles  lor.  244— Club, 
The.  406— Rural  N.  Y.  on.  128— 
Hard  Times  for. 4  18— "Laving  on 
their  Oars."  283— Need  Pluck, 
449— Wire.  An  Overworked.  881 
Farming -Faith  in,  52 — Learning 
from  Books.  164— Profits  or.  90 
— Southerner's  Impression  or 
Northern,  403— Vegetable  iu  S. 
C,  368. 

Frailer  Dusters   *..341 

Feather  Fashions *..3S1 

Fencing 251 

Fence    Making.    325  —  New   and 
Excellent.    *   374  — Or  I! 
Portable.  171— Portable,  *  253— 
Interior,  51. 
Fertilizers— See  Manures. 

Figs— Fresh 20 

Fish— Basking  Shark. *129— Ham- 
mer-beaded Shark.  *2S9—  Pond, 
216— Ruddy  Bass,  *  216— Tropi- 
cal *296. 

Floors— Sweeping 302 

Flower  Garden  axu  Lawn — 
Jan..  3— Feb..  39— March,  79— 
April,  120— May,  "159— Tune,  199 
— Till  v.  239— Aug.  .279— Sept..  319 
—Oct..  359— Nov. .399— Dec.  139. 

Flower  Pots.  Glazing 165 

Flower  Trade,  The 63 


INDEX. 


Ill 


Flowers  —  (See  also  Plants  and 
Shrubs.)— Abronias,406— ii&wWton 
Thompkoiii,  ■  140  — JEgnpodium 
Podugraria  variegata,  4oi— Alpine 
Rock-cress,*  1ST— American  Bleed- 
ing H'*:»rt.  '   -117—  Anemone    Jnrta- 

nica.  *  417— ArabU  atpiiia,  ■  1ST— 
Aspernta  odorata,  *  297—Astilb6 

Juponica,  •  97— Australian  Glory 
P*a,  '  837  —  Blazing  Star,  *  317  — 
Bleeding  Heart,  •  97— Bulbocodi- 
um  venium,  *139— Calystegia  pu- 
bescens,  457— Canuas,  *  57-3  &— 
Clirysaiithemums,  258-33S—  Clhtn- 
thtM  Dampierl,  *  337 — CoridaHs 
A'oMIis,  *  97— Cyclamen,  Persian, 

*  137— Dicentra  eximta,  *  417— X>i- 
centra  spectaMUs,  *  97—  Early 
Wild,*  (80  —  Gladiolus,  Budding 
from  Base.  *  JIT—  Improvement  in, 
•ISO— Hydraneea, Rose  and  White, 

*  217 — Japan  Anemone,  •  417— Ja- 
pan   Astilhe,  *  97 — Liatris  pychr 

HOXtftcftyit,  "    377—  stiit:<ttZ:  *  377— 

aguarrosit.  *  377— Lilies,  Brown's 
and  otlters,  *  419— Finely  Grown, 
3:;— Prop  i  nation.  *58—  Varieties  of 
UO—lJlium  Brownii,  "420—  Chai- 
certfmicum,  '140— Linum  prrenne, 

*  97— Marigolds,  ■  SSO—Mtcanta 
scanden-\,*  417— Missouri  Evening 
Piimn.se,  •  97— Moss  Pink,  *  19- 
Narcissuses,  •  380—  Noble  Fumi- 
tory, *  97—  (E»oihera  Missouri- 
ensis,*  ffl—Qxalis  oiolacea,  *  180— 
Roses,  About.  163— Climbing,  047 
— S.i2c,  tlie  Bracted,  *  257—  Salvia 
inrotucrata,  *  257  —  Solomon's 
Seals,  ■  297  -  Trailing  Arbutus, 
203—  Verbenas,  Trouble  with,  323 
—Violet  Wood  Sorrel,  •  ISO. 

Fodder  Cutting  at  Ogden  Farm.  92 
Food  —  Steaming  for  Cattle  and 
Swine,  291. 

Foreign   Help 123 

Fountain  Basin— Lining 165 

Framing  a  Picture 301 

Frail  at  Alton,  111.,  13S— California, 

361— Dwarfing,  405— Florida,  7. 
Fel-it  Garden— Jan.,  3— Feb.,  39— 
.March,  79— April,  119— May,159— 
June,  199— Julv,  239— Aug.,  379— 
Sept..  319— Oct.,  359— Nov.,  S99— 
Dec,  439. 

Fruit  Grower  (Paper) 43S 

Fruit  in  Washington  Co..  Ill 4-13 

Fruit  Jars— Bad  Luck  with 302 

Fruit  Preserving  Powder 283 

Fur-bearing  Animals— Breeding.  124 
Furs  and  Moths 182 


Gardening  with 'nit  a  Garden.  .  .103 

Garden— Laving  Out 378 

Gardens — working  Crops  in 379 

Garget  aud  other  Swellings..  164-216 

Garlic 164 

Gas  lime 205 

Gas  Liquor 205 

Geraniums  and  Pelargoniums... 220 

Gherkin— Prickiy-fruired *..455 

Glanders  in  Human  Subject 44 

Going  to  Market *..  96 

Goose— To   lioast 61 

Grafting— The  Art  of,   •  173— New 

Method  ot,  *  188— Stone- traits,  90. 

Grain  —  Damp   Weighs  More  than 

Dry,  3SS— Growing  in  the  Shock, 

3-£. 

Graham  Meal 234-S86 

Grapes,  163— Catawba  Buried,  443— 
Cuttings,  215-45S— Diseases  of  the, 
163— At  Hammomlsport,  N.  V..  246 
—Items,  *  418  —  Manuring,  165— 
Packing  and  Preserving,  378  — 
Prospects,  323  —  Queries,  233  — 
Roger's  Hybrids  Named,  121  — 
Scuppernong,  8-31-4,4-445—  Seed- 
ling, i02— Tendrils,*  419— Trellises, 
*  179-404  -  Circular,  *  ITS  —  You- 
mau's,  164  —  Weehawken,  404  — 
Vines.  Have  You  Any?  456— Vine, 
Unfruitful,  323. 
Grass,  242— Herds',  Ttmothv.  164— 
Named,  3S6— On  the  Road-sides 411, 
—Rich,  52— Tame  for  Minn.,  326. 
Grass  Lands— Seeding 44 

GUEKX-HOUSE  AND  Wiviuv.v 

Plants— Jan. ,3— Feb. ,39— March, 
79— April.  120— Mav.  160— June.  200 
—Julv.  239— Aug-  279— Sept..  319— 
Oct.,  300— Nov.,  399— Dec,  439. 

Green-bouse— Heating  a 283 

Green-houses  on  House  Tops 82 

Greens  All  the  Year 413 

Greens — German *..SS9 

Grindstone— Hanging  a 166 

Grindstone  Run  by  the  Foot 286 

Ground-pea 135 

Guano— See  Manures. 

Guessing  at  the  Weight 

Guide  Boards 

Gun— A  Remarkable  Little 

Guu  Barrels— To  Prevent  Rusting  205 
Gypsum,  125— On  Clover,  125. 


.376 

.277 
7 


H 


Hams— Curing 24-262-160 

Harrows,  245 — Coupling  for  Double, 

*  412— A  Fallow-ground,  •  2>3— 
Home-made*  172— Improving,  370. 

Hav— Crop  in  Conn.,  324— Curing  of, 
291— Make  Hay,  243— Moistening 
Chopped,  162. 

Hav  Scales— Farm 452 

Hay  Seed 371 

Hedging 245 

Hedge— A  Low,  165— Barberry  for, 

50— Gophers  and.  443— How  to  Set, 

*  298— In  Kausas,  165  —  Osage 
Orange,  4 13—  Planting  on  Prairies, 
99  "-1 7S— Questions,  406. 

Hen*— See  Poultry. 

Herd  Records— Pi  ivate 294 

Heronry *..136 

Hickory  Nnts— Are  they  Seeds?.3S6 

High  Farming 54-251 

Hitching  Ring— Portable *..173 

Hog-;— Sec  Swine. 

Hoop-poles— Cutting 9 

Horses— Blanketing,90— Carrots  for, 
9— "Caseins  M.  Clav.  Jr  "  *  317— 
Colic  in,  47— And  Cows  in  Same 
Stable,  121— Cribbing,  *374— Farm, 


51— Fat,  167-290— Lame,  170— Man- 
agement of  Colts,  01— Percheron, 
206— Safety  Reins  for,  v  092  — Sick, 
330— Steaming  Food  for,  91. 

Horseradish »,. 257-404 

Horticultural   Patents,  211— Protec- 
tion, 121— Skirmishing,  379. 
Horticulture  Encouraged  ia  Boston, 
123. 

Hot-beds— Management  of 99 

House  Cleaning— Hints  on 142 

Household    Department— 23-61-101- 
141-181-221—261-301-841-381-421-459. 

Household  Economy 24 

Household  Management Ill 

Housekeeper— Moral  Courage  in.342 
Housekeeping— A  Talk  with  Girls 

About,  301. 
House  Building  Questions,  125— 
Cool  Cottage  Attics,  *413—  Farm, 
•451— Gravel  Walk  or  Concrete, 
204 — More  Beautiful,  S2S —  Perma- 
nent Foundations,  *  253—"  Tie- 
ing"  Rafters,  *4i3— Wanted,  406— 
Verv  Complete  Country,  *  84. 

Huckleberry  Culture 406 

Huckleberry  Seed 413 

Humbugs— 6-4a-Sa-l2l-162-302-341-281 
-832-362-403. 

Humbug  Ads.  In  Ag'l  Papers 414 

Humbugs  at  Work 438 

Humbug— Explanations 402 

Husk  Mats 262 

Hydraulic  Rams 125 

Hydrophobia  in  Cattle 4WJ 


Ice  Harvesting 

Ice  Houses— Cheap 

"I  Haven't  a  Foot  of  Land." 

Implements— Fix  Up  the 

Implements— New. 


'..447 

...415 
...122 
....  16 
.....410 
....124 
....  87 
.  ..379 


Inarching— Natural.. . . 

Indian  Farmer 

Insecticide— A  New.... 

Insect  Extinguisher 7 

Insects  and  Flowers *    181 

Insects— Aphis  on  Honeysuckles, 
168-203— Asparagus  Beetle,  244— 
Cabbage  Caterpillars,  121— Cank- 
er Worm,  823— Colorado  Potato 
Beetle,  285— Curculio,  124—  Currant 
Borer,  82— Currant  worm,  45— Cut 
"Worms.  203-243— Grubs  with  Fun- 
gi, 203— Imitative.  329—  Mantis,  * 
329— Moths,  182— Oyster-Shell  Hark 
Louse,  28V-  Plants  Growing  Upon, 
*  220— Potato-flies,  244— Uose  Bug, 
243— Scale  Lice.  219— Scale  Louse 
from  N.  C,  203— 10-Spotted  Galer- 
uca,  33S  —  Walking-L-if,  *  379— 
"Walking  Stick,  *  329— White  Grub 
in  Pa.,  404— On  Vines,  165-203— 
Walsh's,  B.  D  ,  Letter,  163. 

Iii  the  Flower  Garden 97 

In  the  Lumber  Regions.  ..  ..*..  u 

Iona   Island 121 

Iron  and  Pear  Trees 243 

Irrigation 125 

Irrigation  in  Winter S6 

Is  the  Largest  the  Best? 415 


Kansas  and  Crops .  383 

Kansas  at  the  Pomological  Soc.406 

Kerosene  Murders 42 

Kitcheu  Garden— Jan.,  3— Feb.,  39— 
Mar.,  79— Anr.,  129— May,  *  159— 
June,  199 — Inly,  230— Aug.,  279— 
Sept.,  319— Oct.,  359— Nov.,  399— 
Dec,  439. 
Kitchen  Implement— Handy..*.  .421 
Knox's  Seed  Store 7 


Labor  and  Wages,  331— On  Farms, 
49— Price  of,  12— Wiiite  for  the 
South.  8. 

Ladders  for  General  Use *  .  14 

Ladder— How  to  Make 215 

Lamp  Brackets *..222 

Lamps— Care  of. * .  .341 

Lamp-shade— A  Perforated...*.  .182 

Lamp  Wicks 203 

Lamb 101 

Lambs— Chilled 130 

Land— Cheap  Florida,  86— For  Set- 
tlers, 86— Price  of  Farming,  8. 
Landscape  Gardening,  *  259-260-885 

Lasso— the  Use  of *..  18 

Lavender 165 

Lawns        259-3=3 

Leaf  Beet *. .  22 

Leaves— Browned     .  20 

Letters— No  more  Anonymous.  82— 
Not  Answered,  281— Personal..  4' i2 

Lightning  Rods 244 

Linn — Burning  (See  Manures). ..104 

Logging 204 

Lost  the  Road *..277 

Lumber 16 

Lumbering 11 


Males— Death  to  Half-bred 326 

Males— Thorough-bred 131 

Manna  Seed 443 

Manures  and  Fertilizers  —  Best 
Way  to  Store,  53— Eommer  Meth- 
od. 32  — From  Cattle  Cars,  125— 
Chip,  204  —  Concentrated,  165  — 
For  Corn  and  Potatoes,  104  — 
Compost  Heap«,  164  —  Distribut- 
ing Liquid,  *  92  —  Commercial, 
326—  In  Conn..  2S2  —  In  Maine, 
282— For  Garden,  285  —  For  Po- 
tatoes, 124  —  Fish  Guano,  164  — 
Guano,  Machine  for  Sowing,  164 
—  Peruvian.  91  —  Burning  out 
Land,  233— Value  of  W.  &  T.,  12 
—On  Wheat,  290— Or  Plaster  as 
Manure.  215  —  Hen,  9-4.-)  —  Lime, 
How  Much  to  the  Acre.  205  — 
How  to  Use,  206— On  Sandv  Soil, 
32-,_Or  Gvpsum?  242 —-Liquid, 
125-204  —Palmers  "  Leaven  "  82 
— Plaster  as,  215— On  Clay  Land, 
171- — Poudrei  te  with  Dry  Earth, 
24i  —  New  Use  for  Old  Thrash- 
ing Machines.  242— Saving  453— 
Sea  Weeds.  9  —  Spreading,  325— 
Superphosphate  vs.  Peruvian 
Guauo,  205— For  Wheat,  86. 


Maple  Sugar 202-325 

Market  Reports,  Jan.,  5— Feb..  41— 

March,  SI— April.  121  —  May,  161 

—June,    201 — -Tilly,    240— Aug..  230 

—Sept.,    321— Oct.,   360— Nov.,   401 

—Dec.,  442. 

Marks  and  Numbers 380 

Marriages  and  Deaths 231 

Maryl  ind 284 

Meat  for  Children .  ....102 

Meat  Roasting 101 

Melons 164-418 

Men's  and  Women's  Work 261 

"Men  Folks."  Words  to 459 

Mexican  Cattle  Driver *..  IS 

Milk  Coolers *l&5-*293 

Milk   in    Hot    Weather,   293— Rack 

*53  —  The  First,  2S4  — To  Keep 

Sweet,  325. 

Milking  Machines 246-443 

Milking— Trouble  in 242 

Minks:...        388 

Missisquoi  Water  and  Powders,  .201 
Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer's  Pic.lures.24l 

Mole  Trans *..2I7 

Moon  Signs 8 

M  oon  Again 2&4 

Mowers— The  Buckeye,  243— Trial 

of.  204— Knives,  Grinding  *  172. 

Mowing  Hill  Sides 330 

Mowing  Lauds,  Pasturing 7-0 

Muck      125-204 

Mulching 253 

Mule  Market 44 

Muller— The  R.  I *..173 

Mushrooms 45 

Music 123 

Mutton  Chops 301 

N 

Names 562-904 

Nets  lor  Grain -   ..335 

XoTes  from  "  The  Pinns."  Nn.  1. 
218— So.  a,  2.i8— No.  3.  298  — No. 4, 
333— No.s.STS— So.  6,418— No.7,  J57. 

Nursery  Sale 3 '3 

Kumiegs  iu  Cal 204 

Q 

Oats— Cutting,  373  — Norway  S3-382 
—Or  Corn,    206— Upon  Head  of 
Wheat.  333. 
Cgden   Farm  —  Past  Present  and 
Future.  94. 

Oil-Cake— Adulterated 124 

Oils— Explosive K 

Oil— Pratt's  Astral 406 

Oils— Safe  and  Unsafe 131 

Okra 138-11)3 

Onions — Raising *.  .13  > 

Orchard  and  Nursery — .Jan.,  3- 
Fen.,  39— March,  79— April,  119— 
May,  ISO— June,  199— July,  289— 
Aui;.,  279  —  Sept..  319  —  Oct.,  869— 
Nov..  300— D"r„  -l:;o. 

Orchard— Crop  for 16S 

Ornament— A  Li  vine- *..I01 

Osase  Orange,  21  —  In  Iowa,  336 — 

Seed,  133. 
Oyster  Shells  around  Trees 45 

P 

Packing  and  Shipping  Vegetables  07 

Painting  a  Barn 124 

Papers— A  gricultural 204 

Papers— See  Periodicals. 
Parsnips.  182— Wijd,  164. 

I'ast  and  Present *.  .100 

Pasruring  Mowing  Lands 286 

Pastures,  How  to  Make  Good.  248— 
Increasing.  125 — To  Keep  in  Good 
Condition,  331  — Mixed  Stock  in,  9 
—Salt  and  Water  in,  206. 

Peace  Festival  at  Boston 231 

Peaches— Canned,244— Hale's  Earlv, 
Sfil  _  Orchard,  165  —  Stones,  100— 
Tree,  Diseased.  3S6—  Tar  on,  443— 
Van  Bureu's  Golden  Dwarf,  122. 

Peanut 135 

Pears— Adam's,  *  457— Blight,  in  Mo., 
247— Buchanan,16">— Cordon  Train- 
in  got',*45  6— DucbessedeBordeaux, 
105— Iron  for,  243— Large  Seckels, 
443— Tea,  *  457— Do  not  Bear,  S— 
Keeping  Winter,  379  —Trouble 
with  Trees,  362. 
Peas  —  Buggy,  242  —  Canadian,  45 — 
•  Car.ning'Green,  244— Field,  8-124— 
Instead  of  Corn,  125— Little  Gem, 
290— Seed,  283. 

Peat— Experiment  with 335 

Pecan  does  not. Bear 3S6 

Pennvroval. 244 

Periodicals^-Am.  Entomologist,  243 
—  Beecher's  Sermons,  324— Chemi- 
cal News,  124— Christian  Union.  404 
—Church  Union,  245— Grape  Cul- 
turist,  82 — Horticultural.  82 — Hor- 
ticulturist, 8— N.  T.  Tribune,  82— 
Our  Young  Folks.  45-121-281-404— 
Prairie  Farmer,  223— Putnam  on 
Illustrations,  S  —  Reconstructed 
Farmer.  2H-244. 

"  Personal  Knowledge." 212 

Petroleum  as  Paint 863 

Petroleum  on  Wheels 370 

Pickerel  Fishing *.  .237 

Pickle  Crop. 330— Question.  The,3S2. 
Pictures—"  Dandelion  Time."... 322 

Pigeon  Houses *.  .213 

Pigs— See  Swine. 

Pincushion— Ornamental *.  141 

Pine  Forest— Products  of. . . .  .*.  .369 

Pine  Leaves  or  Straw 3-167 

Plan  for  a  Small  Place *..  60 

Plan  for  a  Suburban  Place. . .  .*.  .200 

Planting— Fall 323-386 

-Planting  Out." 259 

Planting— Preparing  for 310 

Plants— Sec  also  Flowers  & 
—Anemone  thalictroides,  "  180— 
Cactuses,  Native,*  22— Carta ■•nins 
tinctnria.  *  217— Century  Plant, 
Flowering  of,  245  —  California 
Plants,  44— Climbing  Hemp 
*  417— Coleuses,  New,  t4— Cranes- 
bill,  *  220— "Fire  Cracker."  244— 
Geranium  maculatitm, 220 — Grow- 
ing upon  Insects,*  ::i  —  House, 
1E9  — lvv,  *  109  — Ivv  does  not 
Cling,  836  — Indian  Pipe,  *  337— 
Keeping,    3SG— Lawn,   333— Mono- 


tropa  Uniflora,  *  333— Mvrsipbvl- 
lnm  asparagoides,  *  455 — Named, 
241-32  -362  —  Native  Countries  of, 
203— Opuntias.  *  22  —  Poke-weed, 
457 — Uiie  Anemone,  *  l«0— Safflow- 
er  or  "Saffron,"*  217— Saxifrage, 
Creeping,  4"S  —  Soft-wooded  as 
Standards,  45S  —  Taking  up  for 
Winter,  379— Vail isneria  spiralis,11 
297— Woodruff,  *  297. 
Plaster— Does  it  Lose  by  Keeping? 

43. 
Plowing  —  Deep.    Gradually,   10  — 
Heavy  Land.  205— Lines  over  tlie 
Shoulders,  130— Under  Crops.  211- 
314— With  Single  Line,  210-214-332 
—With  Three  Horses  Abreast,  * 
S3S. 
Plows— Right  and    Loft-hand,  324— 
Steel.  211-290-330-335-445— Trial  at 
Utica.  ."in. 
Plums,  203— The  Wild  Goose,  323. 

Ponds— Locating  Trout 153 

Pork— Cutting  rip  and  Salting...  61 

Pork— To  Roast 61 

Potashes.  325 

Potatoes,  12-67-138— Balls  9— lire- 
see's  New,  406  —  Bv  Mail,  404  — 
Climax,  83— Cultivation  in  N.  C„ 
20?>— Digging.  375— After  Digging, 
288— Earlv  Mohawk,  363— Early 
Pose,  7-SKR— Early  Rose  in  Eng., 
123— Fertilizer  for.  121— Growers' 
Convention,  124— How  to  Raise  a 
Crop,  87 — Injured  by  Wire  Worms, 
87— Manured  with  Leaves,  205  — 
Mixing,  164  —  Neshanuock  or 
Meshannock,  203-2S2— New  Grow- 
ing on  Old, 244— On  Drained  Land, 
206_On  Spring-turned  Sod,  43— 
Prize  Essays.  123-241— Price  of,  203 
— Queries,  203 — Raising  from  Seed, 
37S— Rot  in,  86— Singular  Freak  of, 
*  419— Testing,  44— To  Boil,  182— 
To  Keep  for  Seed,  362— Tops  and 
no  Tubers.  243— Upon  Sod,  202— 
Boiled  for  Milch  Cows,  45. 

Ponltrv  Number,  A 162 

Poultrv,  Raiding  for  Market,  9-705— 
Dnckx— Aylesbury,  *  209— Plata, 
2S3—  Profitable,  209— Raising,  43— 
Rouen,  *  209  —  Weight  of,"  204  — 
Fbwls.—  Change  of  Stock,  325  — 
Creve  Coeur.  *  176— Dark  Brahma, 
•177— Ecg  Ealing.  124-337— Exhi- 
bition Coops  for,  *  333— Fattening 
and  Marketing.  403— Gapes,  124— 
HoudanS,  *  177-787— Houses,  203-* 
332— House  at  Ogden  Farm,  134— 
Row  many  Chicks  for  oue  Hen.  9 
—How  to  make  Hens  lav,  9— Im- 

E roving  Common,  53  — In-and-in 
reeding,  125— La  Fleche.  *  176— 
Leghorn,  *  SO— Nest-egg,  Saving, 
362— Nests,  Secret.  206— Our  Pre- 
mium, SI— Penn.  Soc.'s  Show,  44— 
Points  of  a  Good  Fowl,  17— Points 
of  Light  Brabmas,403— Precocious 
Lavers,  100— Salt  for,  -104— Sending 
to  "Rockv  Mountains,  124 — Silver- 
spangled  Ham  burgs,  *  49— Show, 
the  Great,  44-174— Smart  in  Vt:.  167 
—Soft  Eggs,  Cure  for,  404— Stray 
Grains  for,  9— The  Bet  Stock,  400 
—The  "Hen  Fever."  124— Verv 
Useful,  175—  What  Ails  the,  166— 
What  to  keep,  284—  Turkey*.— 
Destroyed  by  Fox,  43  — Do  they 
Pav  ?  172. 

Prickly  Pear *.. 22-174 

Prizes,  Awarding  at  Fairs, 95 

Premium's— Jan.,  4 — Feb.,  40— Mar., 
80— April.  130— Mav,  160— June,  200 
—July,  240— Oct.,  364— Nov.,  400— 
Dec,  410. 
Premium— Mowing  Machine,  200— 
Poultry,  123  — Special,  Eumelan, 
403-444— The,  361. 
Produce— To  Farmers  on  Selling.326 

Professor  of  Agriculture 12 

Progressive  Horticulture 21 

Propagation  by  Root  Cuttings".  418 

Propagation— bummer *.  .257 

Property  in  Plants 20 

Pruning— Chisel  for, *40S— Machine. 
362— Whv  and  How,  *  57. 

Pumpkin  Seeds 8 

Pumpkin  Spinach 164 

Pure  Water  from  Foul  Wells 2S2 


Q 


Questions— Asking 445 

Questions  Worth  Considering....  17 
Quinces,  59-165— From  Cuttings,  2S3 
—Spotted,  45. 


Radish— Rat-tailed 339 

Radish— Wild  Improved *..139 

Rafters— Tieing *..413 

Rail-road— Pacific  Complete 202 

Rail-road— Unusual  Regularity..  85 

Rails— To  make  durable 9 

Hake— Use  the 254 

Raplianus  Cauda t us 339 

Rascally  Seedsmen '044 

Raspberries— Black,  244  —  Bottled, 
302— In  Ga.,  284— Management  of 
Black  Cap,  299— The  Naomi,  203— 
Training  of,  *  219. 

Rats— Poisoned 164 

Recipes— Indetiniteness  in 103 

Refuse  Glue 203 

Refuse  of  Rendering  Vats 124 

Remedies 245 

Renovating  a  Poor  Field.  ..  SO 

Report— Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, 7— Conn.  Board  Of  Agricul- 
ture, 325  — Geological  Survey  of 
N.  J.,  163— Insects  of  Mo.,  123— N. 
V.  Central  Park,  323— Trial  of 
Plows  at  Utica,7-!S. 

Resources  of  the  Country 206 

Rhode  Island  Muller *..173 

Roads  and  Road  Making  247-287-*S26 

Road — Farm 164 

Rocfc-work— A  Bit  of 179 

Roofing  Material 12  i 

Roots— Feeding  Mangel  Wnrzels    9 
Roofs— Storing  for  Winter  .    *..414 

Ri  is'  -  hi  Winter 157 

Rose-  Layering..  "..299 

Rotation  of  Crops— 9J-9I-25GV2  - 
For  Kv.,  171— For  the  West.  14— 


In  Virginia,  206— New  Wanted  in 

Md.,  205. 
Rustic  Flower  Stand.  *23— Jardinet, 

*  141— Pottery,  *  259-260. 

Ruts-baga, 255 

Rye— A  Problem 233 


Sage 244 

Sage  and  Thyme 1C3 

Salads 182 

Salt— For  Stock.  *  93— Hay,  Towing, 

*  397— Muck,  83, 206. 

Sand  Barrens— Fertilizing 406 

Sap  Snouts .386 

Sassafras,  388— And  Saw-brier,  125— 
Shoots  Troublesome,  241. 

Saner    Kraut 405 

Saw-dust  and  Ashes 85 

Scolymus 133 

Scrap-cake 9 

Scripture  Quotations 372 

Sea-weed— To  Use 9 

Seeds— Adulteration  of,  19— Apple 
and  Pear.  58— Flower,  Saving,  299 
—Intermixture  of,  248. 

Seed  so  wer— Cahoon's .     330 

Seed-Stock— Selecting.        298 

Sell  when  you  can  get  a  good  Price, 
43. 

Sensible .204 

Servants— Management  of 459 

Shad  Fishing .,*..  77 

Shavings— Planing  Mill 406 

Shingles— Coal  Tar  on 243 

Shingles— Whitewashing 243 

Sheep  and  Plantain.  S—  Change  of 
Pasture,  *  117— Cotswolds,  The 
Maple  Shade  Flock.  *  357-443— 
Experiments  in  Feeding  Cot- wold 
-Merino.  208— Hurdling  on  Green 
Crops.  "  333— The  Best  Breed?  745 
—To  make  a  Ewe  own  her  Lamb. 
Ifiii— Washing,  174. 
Shrubs— See  also  Flowers— Akebi a 
quinata,  *  19— Black  Al  ers,  45"— 
Calvcauthus.  283— Clustered  T_  u- 
cotiioe,  *  3  7— Deerberrv.  *  800— 
Gathering  Wild, 379— Grecian  Silk, 

*  3no—  Leccothoe  racemosa,  3:'.7  * 
Lilac  Blooming  in  Autumn, 458— 
Periploca  Graeca,  *  300— Jitnis  girt- 
bra,  *  137— Sumachs,  Native,  -  137 
—Trumpet  Creeper,  379—  Vaccini- 
urn  Stomineum,  *  300. 

Pick  Animals— Treatment  of. 255 

Skiff— A  Farmers *..  93 

Sleds— Farm,  for  Winter  and  Sum- 
mer, *  212. 

Small  Fruits....     ...   165 

Small  Fruit— Seeds  of 283 

Smut tv  Corn *  252-279 

Soap  Making 181-261 

Roan — Economy  in 23 

Societies— Alton,  111.,  Hort.,  2S4— 
Am,  for  Advancement  of  Science, 
244 — American  Dai r1. men's  Ass., 
206— Jersey  Cattle  Club,  43— Am. 
Pomological.  42-87-243-323-lOn— 
Cincinnati  Hort.,  82-3S5  —  Conn. 
State  Poultrv,  443— Geneva.  N.  V., 
Hort..  285— Management  of  Ag'l., 
255— Mass.  Hort..  405— Ohio  Grape 
Growers'  Ass.,  24.1— N.  E.  Agricul- 
tural. 200— N.  Y.  State  Poultry.  7- 
322-445— N.  W.  Hedge  Plant  Grow- 
ers' Ass„  203— N.  V.  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Club,  82— Norfolk  Co.,  fMass.) 
Ag'l,  167— Penn.  Hort,  .405—  Queens 
Co.  Ag'l,  406— Vermont  Dairy- 
men's Ass'n,  445. 
Soils  and  Trees.  124— Compression 
by  Stirring,  9-87— Light  vs.  Heavy, 
87. 

Solderin g *. .  62 

Soups— About 24 

Sour  Cream  and  Milk 421 

Southern  Pomologists 123 

Sowing— Deep 164 

Spinach— Cooking 342 

Spinach— Winter 339 

Spongiole— Have  we  Among  us?212 

Sprouts *    339 

Stables— Cow.  Floors  for 324 

Stables— Wisconsin  Cattle *..  54 

Stakes— Growing 20 

Starch  Mills 124 

Steam  on  the  Farm 3.0 

Steam  Piow 882 

Steam  Plowing  in  N.  J 282 

Stone  Wall— Cost  of 371 

Stock— Care  of,  291— Dairy  for  111., 
2(14— Don't  Keep  too  Much,  16— 
Needs  Good  Land,  43— In  Ohio, 
375— Kate  per  Acre,  170— Salt  for, 
*93, 
Strawberries,  139— At.  Mt.  Pulaski, 
111.,  23'%-Charles  Downing,  2S-t- 
323— Golden  Queen,  323—  In  New 
Jersey,  285— In  Pots,  25S— Ken- 
tucky, 405  —  Mexican  Everbear- 
Ing,  241-405— M niching,  293— Pick- 
ing and  Packing  for  Market.  163 
—President:  Wilder.  207— Slats  for, 
244— Varieties  of,  293. 

Straw— Selling 164 

Stumps  —  Hotting  by  Chemical 
Means.  388. 

Snbsoiling 43 

Sugar  hi  La 124 

Suicide 443 

Summer-fallowing,  131-171-21  l—t  or 
Spring  Barley, 250— For  Wheat.  53. 
Sundry  Humbugs— See  Humbugs. 

Sweet  Potatoes 121-744 

Swine— Berkshire.  *  169— Breeds  and 
Breeding.  169— ChetCcr  Co.  White, 
•  369— Chester  Whites  vs.  York- 
shire, 375— Eating  Hen  Dung,  3:5— 
Essex.*  169— Essex  vs.  Berkshire, 
37-".—  Experience  with  Fancy.  131— 
Experiments  in  Fecdins,12— Feed- 
ing,  448^459— Grinding  and  Cook- 
in-  Food  for.  71(1— Hog  Cholera. 
Cure  for,  166-206— Hog  Troughs.* 
450 — Jefferson  Co.,  -  i 69— Pig  Dis- 
position, 90— Pigs  in  Russia,  7— 
Pig  Lot  at  Soutb,324— Plgfcatftre, 
15— Raising  of.  291— Sefton.  47-254— 
Sefton,  In-smd-in-nrrvilmg.  '>7— 
Si  ffolk,  "  63  Sows  Eating  Pigs, 
409  — Their  QnalHies  and  Our 
S  eeds,  409— '1  liorongbbiCfi,  170— 
Wheat  or  Corn  for.  443— Wild  of 
Em-one,  *  409  —  Yorkshire  Sow, 
"  Parian  Duchess,"  *  409. 
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IV 


INDEX. 


Swiss  Chard 

Syphons  for  Draining 


Tahlc— Conduct   at,  102— Order 
and  Omnments,  34-*Ui -109-141- 

•i8i-*aai-aoi-soi-*  ni-S8i-4ai. 

Tan-bark  as  Manure f&l 

Tape  or  Eel-grass *..2\<: 

Tea— A  hon t 23 

Texas  Fever 204 

Thistle— Blue ..  3.'3 

Thrashing  Machines— Sieam 291 

Three-Horse  E  verier 2S3 

Three-Horse  Evener— 8 inch..*. .398 
Tiles— How  does  theWatcr  get  In  4-14 

Tile  Factories !l 

Timber— Ailanflms  as,  435—  Cul- 
ture —  The  Larch,  9S  —  For  the 
Prairies.  408  —  Wanton  Destruc- 
tion or,  219. 
Tim  Hunker  on  Ashes.  3G3  —  On 
Beins  Smart  Next  Week,  187  — 
On  Carding  Cattle, 43  —  On  I  upe 
Cod  and  Cranberries,  io?  -  4 15 
—  On  Chip*,  S23  — On  Farmers' 
Losses  and  Trials.  337— On  Get- 
tins;  the  Best,  SS  —  On  the  Jer- 
seys, 297. 

Tin  and  Bntr-mnia  Ware in? 

Tin- ware  to  Mend 

Tomatoes,   138—  Kxperience  with, 
165 — Fine,  SO  —  From    CaU  283— 
Supports  for,  *  290. 
Top-dressing— When  will  itFay?.8S1 

Towel  Hack *..U! 

Transportation  Wanted  283 

Trees— Barking,   245  —  Boxes.  244— 


r  of  Lebanon,  213— Digging 
Holes  for.  93— Do   not  B  ■.■ 
—  Eni-  i]      n    i-  rch.    8  —  ■■  Pree 
■  ."    121-303  —  Lnw  or 
H  di     (Ie  ids,  98  -  Named,  8  — 
•    -    '■  Pol  on       the 
Ground,"    879  —  Pr  itect    ig 
Winter,  *   119  -Set!  i 
Trimming,     IG5   —  Walnut     and 
Fruit,   8i3  —  Whitewashing,    183. 
Trinl    of    Mowers,    etc.,    Sedalia. 
Mo.,i 

Tri  ihfna 123-204 

Trimming  Lamps 61 

Tuberous  <  liervil 165 

Turkeys— (See  Birds  ai  il  Poultry). 
Turnips  aud  liutabagas 255 


Veal— Fillet  of mi 

Veal— Roast Ml 

Vegetables— Experience  with. ...133 

Vegetable  Marrow 323 

Veterinary  E  location :-i 

Vinegar 

w 

Wacron  —  Hav  and  Grain,  ■  35!— 
Pennsylvania  Hav,  •  171  — Tall 
Boards  of •  182-*2i4  —  Upon  Run- 
ners.*l5,  *  5*— Wheels,  Greasing, 86. 

Walnuts— Planting 106 

Wardian  Case 285 

Washing  White  Woolens 262 

Wasted  Powder 

Water  for  Cheese  Factories,  3c>C— 


Impure    Drinking,    8M  —  Pimply 

for     Live-stock,    *  131  —Supply 

of  to  Farm  Buildings, 

vi  irenu  dons 10* 

Wax  Candles S3 

inrt  Talks  on    the  F  trui  — 

No.  61.  19  -  No.  K,  50—  No 

-  I.    I  I MW,    i  .,    250-68, 

I.  830-70. 370-71,  41  -;\  ;;  . 
Weeds  ■  -  Buttercups  In  Meadows. 
L'8">—  Eradicating,  371-411  —  i  lana- 
da  Thistle,  243— Canada  Thistle 
us  a  Snbsoiler,  16—  In  Winter, 
4)7  — Live  Forever, 244 — Red  liont 
or  Pigeon  Gr  iss.  293  -Ue  I  Son  el, 
242— TO  Destrov,  251  —  Wild  Po- 
tato, 836. 

Weeder— Comstock'a •299 

Wells— Curbs  and  Covers.  . 

Well-Swe^p— The  old 16 

Western  Farming 50 

WHd  Radish,  Imp 

Will  You   ever   get    your    Money 
Back ?  Ifi. 

Wine  Making CJ3 

Winter  Work 53 

1— and  Clover 
alternately,  87  —  B  ist  Spring.  S7 

—  Hallct'H  Pedigree.  20S—  How 
Much  can  a  M  in  Cradle?  283  — 
In  Ohio.  131  —  Is  Land  running 
ont?43— Late  Sown.  331— Load? 
in-,  371  —on     Prairie  Sod,    285— 

"  Orange  Judd  Prize,"  163  —  Pre- 
paring JIaunre  for,  86  — Straw 
—Value,  9  _  Top-dressing  fall. 
65— Value  for  Swine,  41S  —  Want 
Of  Success  with,  £3. 


Where  Shall  I  go? u 

Whitewashing 1-1 

Whittling  for  Bom *    ,<  >i 

Whv  sn  Much  Wfiite ..     "443 

Wool— Whit's  the  Price? 86 

Word  to  the  Ladies 281 


Yams— Chinese irr, 

reast— Home-made uz 

Recipes. 

Apple  Butter 404 

Apple  Dumplings 102 

Bean  Pal  ad :-;n 

BlancHange .  86*3 

Brawn 63 

Bread— r.oiled  Brown,   222  —  Corn 

421— Raspberry,  202  —  Wheat  and 

Corn.  30>. 

Browning  fnr  Soups 21 

Buttermilk  Grid  lie  Cakes  431 

Buttermilk  Muffins (21 

C  khhage,  Preparing 422 

Cake— Cream,    421  —  Coco  ami  t,   222 

—  TM Mm    Fruit,  182— .Tapani      . 

—Molasses,   221.    121— Snonse.  4  HI 

—Soda  Sponee,  882  —  Shun.    262 

—Silver.  Sli— Tip-top,  261— Fried 

Indian  Breakfast,  62. 

Chicken  C'-oquettes 459 

Citron  Melon  Preserve 311 

Cold  Cream J4 

Crackers 302 

Custard  Baked -y,> 

Dessert,  Delicious 142 


Dried  Beef.  Cooking 422 

l>rop  rake.  Kye 102 

Dnmplli  ....... 

Giniri-r  Snaps 201,  423 



Head  i  ln«cse 61 

ew ?4 

Jelly,)  Irab  Apple Hi  ■ 

Jelly,  Crape S42 

Ladies1  Fingers 1S2 

Minced  Veal in2 

Mint  Chow  Chow ... 342 

Onions  and  Tomatoes 383 

Peaches— to  Bottip.  312  —  to    Pre- 
serve, 842— to  Skin.  343. 

Pickled  Walnuts 221 

Pickle,  Yellow 332 

Pie— Carrot,  802,  882. 460  —  Cream, 
262— Lemon,  261—  Lemon    Merin- 
gue,   262— Mince,    iGO—  Peach.   342 
Plum.312—  Pumpkin,  I61-]  .' 
Pot  am  Dumplings,  262— Fritters. 422 

Puddins  San... Roi- 

Puddinir— Apple    Sago.   24  -  Bread 
Baked.  SS2  -  Bread.     Roll*] 

id   MiTlngne,   262  -  rhrht- 
m  -     : ;  -Ci  v.  uu    Ihttter.    222— In- 
dian   Cnst  trd,   342— Mai  t  J  1111  ■■>' 
Cracker,  22)—  liice   Mcriu<!  ■ 
— Plnm.23— Poor  Man's  Uice.S  2 
Puff  Pastry   Tarts 183 

■;  j  Vinea&r 802 

llosewatcr  Oiutmeat 24 

Soup,  Ox-tail I 

Sliced  Beef 40) 

Cranberries,  to  Bottle 221 

Smnmer  Drink 222 

Veal  unieletle 400 


HM1EX   TO   ffiLLU§»OT(G)NI 


YdDLUMS    WESTO^-EMOT. 


A 

"Adversity." 37 

"Among  the  Salt  Meadows."... S34 
Apple— Lawyer,  59— Stark.  99— Zim- 
merman, 59. 

Arch  for  Aquarium ..260 

"Asking  the  BlGSsing." G4 

Asparagus  Bunchcr 159 

B 

Bag  for  Shoes 181 

Bar  for  Setting  Hurdles 3^5 

Barn— Doors  for  Cellar  In.. (2). .212 

Barn— Ofiden  Farm (0)  3GS-3T3 

Barrow— Cask (2).. 450 

Baskets— Fancy (5) .  .4r.o 

Bee— Queen  Cells ()>..  86 

Bird  Houses (7)  100-284 

Birds— Blue-Bird,  249— Crow  Trap, 
173— Green  Heron,  2S9  —  Herons 
and  their  Nests,  136— Least  Bittern, 
239—  Pigeon  Hawk,  249— Sparron-s, 
European, 49— WiM  Pigeon,  416— 
Wren,  Bewicks,  129— House,  129. 

Boat— Farmer's  Skiff (5)..  91 

Boat— Row (3). .294 

Bos— Curious  Japanese (2) . .423 

Bracket— Garden,  179— Hanging,  260 
—Lamp,  (5)  222. 

Bridges— Farm (S)..  52 

Brush—  Scrubbing 121 

Buffaloes 451 

Bull-"  Aleck  Christie." 89 

Bulls— Harness  for (8).. 412 

Bulls— Leading  Staff  for 374 

Button-hole  Bouquet-holder  (2) .  .25S 

c 

California  Horse  Market— A ?5<3 

Cart-hook,  200— Convenient  Horse, 
292— Liquid  Manure.  (4)  92. 

Celery— Boston  Market 420 

Cellar  for  Roots (2). .415 

■'  Chalk  Wagoner  "—The 157 

Chestnut-tree SI0 

Clevis  Attachment S33 

Cordon— Apple-tree (2)..  20 

Cordon  Pear  (i)..4"iG 

Corn  Crib— P.  Davis* 133 

Corn— Smut (4) .  .252 

Cows—  Check  for  Self-milkers.... 293 

Cow— "  Duchess.'* 56 

Cow— Jers?y,  "Fancy,"  No. 0... 437 

•'  Co vetousness." IS* 

Currant— Dr.  Brete 153 


D 

Deerbenr-The 310 

"  Defiance." SS4 

Dice  Trick 401 

Ditching ?75 

Doll— Horticultural 313 

Draining  Implements,  (5)  374— Tile, 

(9)  95^0utlet,  95— Tile  laying,  875 

—Filling.  833. 

Drain— Wooden 294 

Drill  Marker 12 ( 

Ducks— Aylesbury 209 

Ducks— Eouen 209 

E 

Earth-closet f2)..415 

Edging— Brick 333 

Edging  Tiles (6).. 838 

Elect  rieian— Street 343 

Elephants 1 

Evener— Three-horse 134-293 

F 

Feather  Dusters (2).. 341 

Feather  Ornaments  for  Bonnets, 
(3)  351. 

Fence— Portable 174-253-374 

Fishes— Basking  Shark— The  129— 
Hammer-head  Shark,  2S9— Pond- 
fish  or  Suntlsh,  216— Ruddy  B.189 
or  White  Perch,  210— Tropical,  296. 

Flint  and  Steel 3^3 

Flowers  (see  also  Plants)— Abati- 
lon.Thompson's,  140— Aiplne  Rock 
Cre-s,  137  —  American  Bleeding 
Heart,  417— Arabia  alplna,  137— 
Blazing  Star,  (3)  S77— Bleeding 
Heart.  97— Bracted  Sage, 257— Bul- 
bocodium,  140— Clianthus  Dam- 
pieri.  337— Climbing  Hemp-weed, 
417— Cranesbill,  Common,  (2)  210 
— Cyclamen,  Persian,  137 — Gladio- 
lus, ISO— Glory  Pea,  S37— Horse- 
radish, 237— Hydrangea,  Rose  and 
White,  217 — lapan  Anemone,  4:7 
— lapan  Astilbe,  97— Jonquil.  Sin- 
gle, 851— Liatrls,  (3)  377— Llllnm 
Brownii,  420— Lily,  Brown's,  420— 
Chalcedonian,  140— Propagation, 
C)  58  — Marigold,  African.  :  - 
Missouri  Evening  Primrose,  97— 
Moss  Pink,  29— Xoble  Fumitory, 
97— Perennial  Flax,  97— Phlox  sto- 
lonifera.  19— Une  Anemone.  ISO- 
Solomon's  Seal,  (2)  2.17  —  Violet 
Wood  Sorrel,  ISO. 
Flower  Stand— Rustle 23 


Forks— Table (31 .  .341 

Fowls  (sea  also  Poultry)  —  Creve 
Cceur,  (2)  176— Dark  Brahma,  (2) 
177-Houdan,  (2)  177— La  Fleche, 
(2)  170— Leghorns, SO— Silver-span- 
gled Hamburgh.  40. 

Frame— Ivy  Covered  f2)..101 

Frame — Small  ricture '.V 

Fruit  Stand 301 

G 

German  Greens 339 

Gherkin— Prickly-fruited . .  ,455 

"Going  to  Market." 96 

Grafting— New  Method  of. 133 

Grafting— Operations  in (:>).. 173 

Grape-vine— Arm  of 418 

Grape-vine— Tendril  of. 419 

"Guessing  at  the  Weight." 376 

H 

Harrow— Coupling  for.  413— "Fallow 

Ground,  253— Home-made.  172. 

Hay  Sweep f2).. 253 

Hedge— Setting 173- (?)  ..29S 

Hitching  Ring-Portable ...173 

Hives  in  "Winter 445 

Horses— Bar  Muzzle  for  Cribbers, 

(2)  373. 
Horse— "Casslns  M.  Clay,  Jr."..  .317 
House— Complete  Country,  l~)  84— 
'  Cottase  Attics,  413— Farm,  (3)  451 

— Tieing  Rafters,  413— Permanent 

Foundation  for,  253. 
Hurdle  for  Sheep 333 

I 

lee  Gathering (G1..417 

Indian  Fire  Making 843-SS3 

Insect  Ornament 18! 

Insects— Apparatus    for  Wash,  C3) 

133— Cochineal,  (3)  23— Mantis,  329 

— Tuml>lc-bu£,S03 — Walking  Leaf. 

829  —  "Walking    Stick,    S29— With 

Fungus,  220. 

J 

Jardlnet— "Rustic 141-2G0 

"Jolly  Companions." 301 

K 

Kangaroo— The  Great S29 

L 

Ladder,  14—  Brace  for,  215— Ladder 
Trick,  2M. 

Lamp  Cleaners (3).. 311 

Lamp  Shade 132 

Little  Mischief 514 


"Lost  the  Road." ?77 

Lumbering '. (6) . .  11 

M 

"  Many  a  Slip  between  the  Cup  an  1 
the  Lip."  221. 

"Maternal  Solicitude." 1 

Matches (5)  12S-161 

■i  Cattle  Driver 18 

Milk  Cooler 135-293 

Milk   Hack r,3 

Mr.  Crandall's  Dream 462 

Mowing  Kuife  Grinder 17! 

N 

"  New  Comer— The  " 141 

Noah's  Auimals (2).. 223 

o 

Ornament  for  Table R). .2M 

P 

"Past and  the  Present"— 197 

Pear—  Adams 4">7 

Pear— Tea 4r>7 

Pickerel   Fishing 837 

Pigeon  Houses (3)    213 

Pin-cushion— Ornamental 142 

Pine  Products (10) .  .309 

Plan  for  Garden  Border,  159— For  a 
Place  of  S-acres,  200— For  Small 
Place,  00. 
Plants—  Tonguelng    for  Propaga- 
tion. 257. 
Plants  (see  also  Flowers)— Akebia, 
the,  19— Canna.  Gigantic  "'7— Clus- 
tered Leucothoe.  S)7— Gladiolus 
Bulb,  217— Grecian  Silk.  300— In- 
dian Pipe,  S37— Tape  Grass,  297— 
VaUisneria,  297  — Woodruff,  The 
297. 
Plow  — Baden,  2>1  —  Kooloo,  254— 
Modern,  2i4— Old  European,  254— 
S-horse.  333. 

Ponds— Outlets  for 215 

Potato— Abnormal 419 

Poultry  (see  also  Fowls)— Exhibi- 
tion Coop  for,  (4)  3 '3— Hamper 
for,  375— House,  (3)  332— Nest,  Mr. 
Smith's,  332. 

Pruning— Bad  and  Good (S)..  57 

Pruning  Chisel 103 

R 

Radishes— now  to  Dress 1S1 

Radish— Wild.  Improved... .(7).. 139 

Rafters— "  Tieing." 413 

Raspberry— Training (3).. 219 

Reel  and  Line 127 


Reins— Safety (2) .  .292 

Rhode  Island  Muller— The 173 

Roads— Diagram  of r,:8 

Root-rellar (2).. 415 

Root  Cutting 419 

Rose— Layering 293 

s 

Safflower 213 

Salt  TrongUs.  

Shad  Fisliins 77 

Sheep—"  Change  of  Pasture.". ..117 
Sheep— Cotswolds,  "Maple  Shade" 
Flock,  357. 

"Short  Cut  for  Home— A" 424 

Sleds-Farm (3).. 212 

Soldering  Iron 62 

Sprouts 339 

Stable— Wisconsin  Cattle. ..(2)..  51 

Stretcher— Wire 179 

Street  Debars , 3;3 

Sumach — Smooth >:)7 

Swine— Berkshire.  169— Chester  Co. 
White,  109—  £s*ex,  109— Jefferson 
Co.,  109  —  Suffolk,  l'l) -Wild  of 
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MATERNAL 

A  frisky  young  pig  is  not  more  unlike  a  staid 
old  porker  than  is  a  baby  elephant  unlike  the 
mature  animal.  A  young  elephant  is  a  playful, 
odd-looking  thing,  appearing  more  like  an 
animated  mass  of  India-rubber  than  like  an 
animal.  It  is  tamed  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
those  who  have  lived  in  the  East  inform  us  that, 
as  it  increases  in  size,  its  familiarity  becomes 
oppressive.  Petting  a  young  elephant  is  all  very 
well,  until  the  animal  gets  large  enough  to  pet 
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its  owner,  and  strength  of  trunk  accompanies 
strength  of  affection.  "When  this  occurs,  the 
favorite  must  be  sent  away.  Those  who  have 
described  the  habits  of  the  elephant  speak  of 
the  great  care  of  the  mother  for  her  young ;  she 
will  brave  any  danger  in  order  to  protect  her 
offspring.  The  artist  in  the  above  striking  pic- 
ture shows  the  mother  interposing  her  body  be- 
tween the  javelins  of  the  hunters  and  her  child. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  so  noble  a  beast  should  be 


slaughtered  for  its  tusks,  and  it  is  still  more 
to  be  regretted  that  large  numbers  should  be 
killed  for  sport.  The  tusks,  which  are  much 
larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  weigh 
from  50  to  150  pounds;  the  Largest  recorded 
weight  is  350  pounds.  To  supply  the  demand 
of  the  American  market  for  ivory,  about  4,000 
elephants  must  be  killed  each  year,  and  about 
twice  that  number  are  required  to  furnish  the 
amount  of  ivory  annually  imported  into  England, 
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NEW-TORK,  JANUARY,  1809. 

We  have  hosts  of  new  readers,  who  join  the 
ranks  of  old  and  well-tried  ones,  for  whom  we  have 
the  most  friendly  regard.  To  old  friends,  and  to 
all  who  may  join  us,  we  begin  the  season  and  this 
now  volume  with  the  heartiest  wishes  of  a  Hap- 
py New  Year. 

One  year  of  work  is  done  and  another  begins. 
Merchants  and  mechanics  get  rich  and  retire;  pro- 
fessional men  generally,  like  old  soldiers,  repose 
on  their  laurels  wheu  the  hardest  part  of  their  life's 
warfare  is  over  ;  but  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  work 
on,  aud  die  in  the  harness.  We  might  learn  many 
ale-son  from  commercial  men,  who,  to  be  sure, 
labor  too  exclusively  for  wealth,  and  think  too  lit- 
tle of  health,  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  the  com- 
forts of  life,  and  our  lives  would  be  much  more 
comfortable  if  we  were  more  thorough  as  business 
meu.  Not  one  farmer  in  five  hundred  knows  how 
he  makes  his  profits,  or  what  they  are.  We  know 
that  we  gain  a  fair  living,  that  we  get  money  from 
the  sale  of  beef,  or  sheep,  or  corn  ;  but  what  pays 
the  best?  On  what  do  we  expend  labor  to  the 
greatest,  advantage  ?  How  is  money  invested  in 
the  farm  or  its  appointments  made  to  pay  the  best 
interest  ?  We  ought  to  have  records  of  cash  and 
labor  expended,  of  materials  aud  time  consumed, 
that  we  can  refer  to  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
such  problems.  How  many  of  us  can  do  so  ?  Few 
have  even  an  accurate  record  of  the  days'  work 
hired,  and  tlie  work  done,  and  we  believe  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases  where  a  good  account  is  kept, 
the  wife  has  a  hand  in  it.     All  honor  to  such  wives  ! 

We  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  and 
look  forward  and  backward,  like  Janus  with  two 
faces,  from  whom  this  month  is  named.  Our  ac- 
count-books, journals,  aud  memorandum-books 
should  be  lor  us  the  retrospective  face,  and  our 
course  for  the  future  should,  as  1ST  as  possible,  do 
guided  by  experience  ;  not  that  vague  experience 
which  is  like  a  half-forgotten  dream,  and  is  well 
remembered  only  when  a  blunder  twice  made  wakes 
us  up  to  the  knowledge  that  it  is  too  familiar  ;  but 
an  experience  aided  by  a  well-quickened  memory, 
made  clear  and  definite  by  memorandums,  jotted 
down  upon  the  spot.  Such  is  a  safe  guide,  and  we 
may  all  have  it  for  next  year  if  we  have  it  not  now. 

Hints  about  Work:. 

Building. — Build,  or  make  such  alterations  as 
may  be  necessary  in  old  buildings.  Trees  may  be 
felled,  saw-mill  logs  be  carted,  and  the  lumber  be 
piled  up  to  season,  if  one  is  not  yet  ready  to  build. 

Fuel, — If  there  is  not  a  year's  stock  on  hand,  pre- 
pare it  now  without  delay.  Labor  is  cheaper,  and 
many  swampy  places  in  the  woods  are  accessible 
now,  that  cannot  be  reached  in  summer.  If  the 
wood  is  to  be  marketed,  it  is  much  easier  to  cart 
when  well  seasoned.  If  to  be  used  at  home,  it 
makes  a  much  hotter  fire,  and  makes  the  good  wife, 
"mistress  of  the  situation  "  when  she  has  to  pre- 
pare an  early  breakfast  or  an  extra  meal.  Dry 
wood  is  an  excellent  means  of  grace  in  a  household, 
promoting  good  temper  and  cheerfulness.  Pack 
the  wood-shed  full,  or  if  that  institution  has  not 
yet  been  established,  pile  the  wood  in  regular  tiers, 
aud  put  a  few  boards  or  slabs  ou  top,  to  shed  rain. 

Clearing  Land. — In  open  winters,  forests  and 
biush  pastures  can  be  cleared.  But  in  attempting 
to  clear  wood-land,  a  man  should  consider  if  wood 
is  not  the  best  crop  the  land  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing. Rocky  land  is  sometimes  cleared  of  trees  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  farm.  Pastures  should  always 
lie  kept  clear  of  brush.  It  is  directly  in  the  way  of 
grass — the  great  sourae  of  profit  on  all  grazing  farms. 

Frost  and  Snow. — Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  dam- 
age from  these  sources.  If  the  frost  penetrate 
the  cellar,  pipes  may  be  burst  aud  vegetables  be 
injured.  Bank  the  cellar  walls  well  with  earth  or 
with  snow,  which  is  a  good  defence  against  extreme 
cold.     Clear  all  snow  from  low,  flat  roofs,  which  a 


great  weight  might  crush,  or  where  water  banked 
up  by  drifts  might  come  through.  Bre^tk  out  the 
roads  immediately  after  every  snow  fall  with  ox 
teams  and  inverted  sleds.  They  arc  much  more 
easily  broken  while  the  snow  is  fresh. 

Icy  Paths. — Severe  falls  may  be  prevented  by 
sprinkling  the  slippery  places  about  the  house  and 
yard  with  coal  ashes,  sand,  or  sawdust.  The  last  is 
the  most  cleanly,  and  is  easily  obtained  at  saw-mills 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  large  towns. 

Ice-houses. — We  wonder  that  iee-house9  are  so 
rarely  found  upon  the  farmer's  premises.  They 
can  he  built  of  materials  found  upon  the  farm  in  a 
very  cheap,  substantial  way,  and  would  save  many 
times  the  interest  of  the  money  invested  every  year. 
Buy  a  few  nails,  get  boards  and  joists  from  your 
wood  lot,  aud  try  your  baud  at  an  ice-house, 
filling  the  sides  with  sawdust  or  planing-mill 
shaviugs.  See  plans  in  back  numbers  of  the  Agri- 
culturist. If  the  ice-house  is  ready,  fill  it  as  soon 
as  you  have  ice  six  inches  thick.  The  first  ice 
formed  is  quite  sure  to  be  clear  and  solid,  and  i- 
often  the  best  of  the  season. 

Fencing  Materials.— Splitting  rails  and  making 
posts  is  legitimate  business  forwiuter,  aud  on  most 
farms  a  few  more  are  always  wanted.  Chestnut 
splits  readily  and  endures  exposure  to  the  weather 
remarkably  well.  White  cedar  is  still  more  durable, 
and  the  swamps  are  often  accessible  only  in  winter. 

Draining  can  sometimes  be  attended  to,  if  Ibe 
winter  is  open.  Springy  land  seldom  freezes  so 
deep  that  drains  may  not  easily  be  dug.  No  work 
is  more  satisfactory  iu  its  results. 

The  Biggin;/  of  Muck  and  Hat  can  sometimes 
be  best  done  when  the  surface  is  frozen — making 
a  solid  bridge  for  carting  it  off.  One  can  never 
have  too  large  a  stock  of  this  on  hand.  Make- 
piles  of  it  near  the  barns,  stables,  and  sties. 

Manures. — Keep  all  the  sources  of  supply,  the 
yards,  sties,  and  privies,  well  supplied  with  ab- 
sorbents. The  great  error  in  all  our  farming  is  the 
neglect  of  the  manure  heap.  Study  constantly  to 
increase  this  as  the  grand  secret  of  success  in  farm- 
ing. Keep  your  animals  all  stabled,  or  in  close  sheds, 
that  all  the  manure  may  be  daily  thrown  into 
heaps,  and  mingled  with  muck  and  other  absorb- 
ents. Keep  the  manure  under  cover,  if  possible, 
and  if  not,  compost  it  in  heaps.  From  the  mauure 
of  fowls,  and  night  soil,  an  excellent  fertilizer  may 
be  prepared  for  hills  and  drills.  Almost  all  crops 
are  benefited  by  these  applications. 

Fowls  should  have  special  attention.  They  can 
shift  for  themselves  in  summer  if  they  have  raugo 
enough,  but  now  they  are  dependent  upon  man  for 
the  supply  of  all  their  wants.  They  should  be  reg- 
ularly fed  with  a  variety  of  food,  and  their  roosts 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  If  they  have  warm 
quarters  or  the  run  of  a  cold  grapery,  a  few  may 
be  set  the  last  of  the  month  to  bring  early  chickens. 
Animal  food  should  be  provided,  if  you  wish  fresh 
eggs.  The  breeding  birds  should  now  be  selected 
for  all  kinds  of  poultry.  Old  geese  should  be 
chosen,  and  turkeys  of  two  years  old  are  much 
better  than  young  ones.  Old  hens,  as  a  rule,  make 
better  mothers  tbau  pullets. 

Swine  should  have  dry,  warm  sties,  with  well- 
littered  yards.  Breeding  sows  should  be  kept  in 
good  flesh,  and  as  they  approach  the  time  of  far- 
rowing, each  sow  should  have  a  pen  by  herself, 
with  a  plenty  of  clean  straw.  Store  swine  and  pigs 
should  lie  fed  generously,  and  be  kept  growing. 
There  is  no  profit  in  half  feeding  animals. 

Sheep  want  good-sized  yards,  with  deep  sheds, 
opening  to  the  south,  to  which  they  can  have  access 
during  the  day,  and  in  which  they  can  be  confined 
at  night.  The  ewes  should  not  be  suffered  to  lose 
flesh  at  all.  Some  farmers  do  a  good  business  in 
fattening  sheep  for  the  spring  markets.  The  pens 
should  be  kept  constantly  dry  with  absorbents.  In 
feeding  fatting  sheep,  see  that  each  one  gets  a  due 
allowance.  The  strong  may  be  as  much  injured  by 
over-feeding  as  the  weaker  ones  by  too  little. 

Sorses. — Examine  the  shoes  frequently  and  sen 
that  they  are  kept  sharp.     The  best   smooth-shod 
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animal  is  almost  helpless  on  the  ice.  Horses  do 
better  without  blankets,  unless  immediately  after 
exercise.  Break  colts  to  the  halter,  anil  accustom 
them  to  the  saddle  and  to  gentle  handling-. 

Coil's. — It  is  poor  policy  to  stint  the  feed  of  dry 
cows.  Good  keeping  will  tell  upon  the  Calf,  and  in 
the  milk-pail  next  summer.  Keep  them  in  warm 
stables,  and  water  four  times  a  day.  The  use  of  tin' 
brush  and  card  occasionally  will  pay.  Roots  come 
to  a  good  market  in  their  mangers. 

Milch  Vows  should  have  succulent  food,  and 
ineal,  if  you  wish  them  to  show  all  their  good 
tpialities.  Feed  generously,  and  keep  the  flesh  in 
creasing,  as  well  as  the  milk. 

Beeves, — Most  of  our  beef  is  made  in  summer 
pastures,  but  in  the  districts  where  corn  and  oil- 
cake are  cheap,  stall  feeding  will  pay.  They  should 
have  a  variety  of  food,  and  roots  are  valuable.  The 
fattening  animals  should  be  kept  quiet,  and  in 
warm,  well-ventilated  stables.  It  is  better  that 
they  should  have  but  one  attendaut,  and  that  they 
should  be  fed  at  regular  hours. 

Young  Cattle  should  have  as  good  treatment 
and  quarters  as  the  cows  and  oxen.  The  rapid 
growth  they  are  making  when  they  come  in  from 
grass  should  be  kept  up  by  good  hay  and  roots. 
The  bog  hay  and  frozen  bnts,  on  which  they  are 
so  often  starved,  are  better  used  for  bedding  and 
the  manure  heap.  Give  them  full,  generous  feed, 
and  they  will  astonish  you  by  their  rapid  growth. 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

As  many  new  readers  will  look  to  these  columns 
for  hints,  we  will  say  a  word  about  them.  They 
are  intended  to  point  out  the  things  necessary  to 
to  be  done,  and  give  suggestions  as  to  the  way  of 
doing  them.  Even  the  most  experienced  need  a  re- 
minder of  this  kind,  especially  when  there  are  many 
details  to  bo  looked  after.  One  of  our  largest  gar- 
deners has  a  record    mrulc   of  each    dfty's    doings    at 

his  establishment,  and  with  all  his  extensive  expe 
i  ience  he  finds  it  necessary  to  refer  frequently  to 
this  diary  as  a  guide.  "  But  your  notes  are  the 
same  thing,  year  after  year,"  some  may  say.  They 
are,  in  part,  just  as  the  seasons  are  the  same,  year 
after  year.  They  derive  their  chief  value  from  speak- 
ing of  certain  things  at  a  certain  time,  and  so  far  one 
year  is  like  another.  The  warp  remains  the  same, 
but  the  woof  is  constantly  changing.  The  whole  is 
always  re-written,  and  such  improvements  as  larger 
experience  suggests  are  worked  in,  and  often  new 
processes  are  given  here  instead  of  devoting  spe- 
cial articles  to  them.  While  all  vegetation  is  in  re- 
pose and  our  favorites  are  sleeping  beneath  the 
snow,  we  can  study  what  will  be  best  to  do  for  them 
when  the  time  of  awaking  comes.  Every  intelli- 
gent gardener  will  have  some  standard  work  upon 
the  subjects  in  which  he  is  specially  interested.  A 
glance  at  our  book  list  will  show  that  there  are  a 
plenty  of  such  works.  He  is  a  poor  gardener  who 
does  not  do  better  this  year  than  lie  did  last, 
whether  his  operations  extend  over  acres  or  are 
confined   to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  door  yard. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  care  of 
young  trees  already  planted. 

Domestic  Animals,  if  allowed  access  to  a  young 
orchard,  will  do  much  damage.  Have  fences  and 
gates   in  good  repair,  to  keep  out    all   intruders. 

Mice. — A  mound  of  earth  a  foot  high  should  have 
been  formed  at  the  base  of  each  young  tree  ;  if  this 
was  not  done,  see  that  there  is  no  litter  near  the 
tree  to  afford  them  shelter.  Aftera  snow  fall,  tramp 
the  snow  clown  solid  around  each  tree,  whether 
it  has  a  mound  of  earth  or  not.  This  is  some 
trouble,  but  if  you  plant  a  tree,  it  implies  a  con- 
tract to  take  care  of  it.  Those  having  little  trouble 
with  their  trees  are  seldom  bothered  with  fruit. 

Habbits  are  often  worse  than  mice.  The  old 
notion  that  rabbits  would  not  touch  a  tree  that  had 
been  rubbed  with  the  flesh  of  one  of  their  fellows  has 


its  foundation  in  the  fact  that  the  animals  have  an 
aversion  to  blood.  The  blood  of  pigs  or  any  other 
animal,  sprinkled  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  will 
answer  as  well  as  rabbit's  blood.  Cloth  or  stiff 
packing'  paper  wrapped  around  near  the  ground 
and  as  high  up  as  a  rabbit  will  reach  will  keep  them 
off;  this  is  slow  work  where  there  an-  many  trees. 
What  to  I'/, nit,  if  a  new  orchard  is  to  be  set  in 
siiiiug,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Many 
think  that  they  have  only  to  determine  what  are 
the  best  varieties  and  order  them.  The  real  ques- 
tion is,  What  arc  the  best  varieties  you  can  grow  V 
Get  the  experience  of  neighbors  who  grow  fruit,  or 
of  the  nearest  intelligent  and  reliable  nurseryman. 
If  about  to  plant  for  market,  recollect  that  pro- 
ductiveness, regularity  in  bearing,  showiness  of 
fruit,  and  an  ability  to  bear  transportation,  are  all 
of  as  much  or  more  importance  than  quality.  Do 
not  be  taken  with  the  highly-colored  pictures 
shown  by  travelling  salesmen. 

Cions  should  have  been  cut  before  severe  weather, 
but  may  be  cut  now  during  a  thaw.  See  note  on 
their  preservation  in  "  Basket." 

Insects. — Look  over  the  trees,  and  if  there  appears 
to  be  a  swelling  just  below  the  end  of  a  twig,  there 
will  probably  be  found  a  cluster  of  the  eggs  of  the 
tent  caterpillar  securely  glued  around  it.  Cut  off 
and  burn  every  one  of  these  that  can  be  found  and 
there  will   be  few  nests  to  destroy  next   spring. 

Pi-uning. — Winter  pruning,  except  on  young 
trees  and  nursery  stock  to  bring  them  into  shape, 
is  not  generally  approved.  Still  it  is  better  to  re- 
move the  useless  and  crowded  limbs  of  an  old  tree 
at  this  season  than  to  neglect  it  altogether.  Make 
a  clean  cut  and  cover  it  with  melted  grafting  way. 

Root  Grafting  is  done  at  any  time  during  the  win- 
ter, the  stock  and  cions  having  been  stored  in  an 
accessible  place.  Do  grafting  at  the  "collar" 
of  the  stock.     Bits  of  roots  should  not  be  used. 

Manure. — Cart  out  and  spread  upon  the  orchard. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Every  one  who  has  land  enough  should  have  a 
separate  enclosure  for  fruit.  In  a  mixed  garden, 
where  vegetables  and  fruit  are  grown  together, 
neither  can  be  grown  to  tha  best  advantage.  The 
land  should  be  drained,  if  at  all  disposed  to  b: 
wet,  and  the  soil  deep,  well  worked,  and  of  moder- 
ate richness.  The  care  to  protect  the  trees,  etc., 
from  injury  is  the  same  as  noted  under  Orchard. 

A  Succession  of  fruit  is  to  be  planned  for.  By  a 
proper  selection  a  supply  may  be  had  every  day 
through  the  fruiting  season.  Strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  blackberries,  grapes,  etc., 
are  rarities  with  farmers,  rather  than  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  every-day  food.  With  aclimate 
that  allows  all  of  these  to  be  produced  with  the 
greatest  ease,  how  many  thousands  fail  to  enjoy 
them !     Let  us   have    less   meat  and  more  fruit. 


Kitchen  CJarikn. 

In  the  Southern  States,  whenever  the  condition 
of  the  soil  will  allow  it,  the  hardy,  early  vegetables 
are  sown  in  succession  from  January  to  April.  The 
hardy  vegetables  include  beet,  carrot,  parsnip, pars- 
ley, radish,  turnip,  onion,  leek,  lettuce,  cress,  cauli- 
flower, cabbage,  spinach,  etc.  Tender  vegetables, 
such  as  cucumbers,  melons,  beans,  tomatoes,  etc., 
can  only  be  sown  with  safety  in  the  open  ground, 
at  corn  planting  time,  or  when  the  peach  is  in  full 
bloom.     These  rules  answer  for  any  latitude. 

Seeds. — Their  quality  and  integrity  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  better  to  be  at  any 
trouble  and  expense  to  get  good  seed,  true  toils 
kind,  than  to  take  that  which  is  doubtful  for  noth- 
ing. Purchase  early  of  reliable  dealers  only. 
Seeds  go  by  mail  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  four 
oz. ;  if  in  doubt  about  the  quality  offered  by 
home  dealers,  send  to  those  of  known  reputation. 

The  Vitality  of  Seeds  can  only  be  positively  ascer- 
tained by  sowing  a  conuted  quantity  in  a  box  of 
earth  in  a  warm  room.  If  three-fourths  come  up, 
the  seeds  may  be  considered  of"  average  good  qual- 


ity. Some  seeds  must  he  renewed  every  year,  such 
as  onions,  parsnips,  and  leeks.  The  following 
should  not  be  over  two  years  old  :  beans,  peas,  pep- 
pers, carrot,  egg-plant,  okra.salsify,  sage,  and  other 
sweet  herbs.  Those  considered  sale  for  three 
years  are,  asparagus,  endive,  lettuce,  spinach,  rad- 
ish and  parsley.  Those  which  are  good  at  the  end 
of  four  years  are,  cabbage  and  its  relatives,  such  as 
cauliflower,  etc.,  turnips,  and  celery.  Those  good 
from  five  to  ten  years  are  melons,  cucumbers, 
and    all  of  the  squash  family,    beet,    and   tomato. 

Hotbed*  for  raising  seedlings  are  to  be  started 
about  six  weeks  before  the  time  at  which  it  will 
be  safe  to  set  out  the  plants.  Sashes  should  be  got 
ready;  paint,  if  need  be,  and  replace  broken  lighls. 
Make  new  sashes  ;    the   usual    size    is   6x3   feet. 

Straw  Mats  are  of  great  use  in  covering  hot-beds 
and  frames  at  night.  There  are  several  ways  of 
making  them,  aud  one  of  the  simplest  is  to  stretch 
five  cords— strong  twine  or  "  marline  ;"  lay  on 
the  straw  evenly,  with  the  but  ends  towards 
the  edges  of  the  mat;  then  put  above  the  straw  five- 
other  cords  directly  over  the  lower  ones,  and  sew 
through  the  straw  with  a  coarse  needle  and  twine, 
catching  both  cords.  The  cords  may  be  stretched 
on  a  frame  made  for  the  purpose;  the  mats  should 
be  a  foot  longer  than  the  sash  and  of  its  width  or  a 
half  wider,  so  that  two  mats  may  cover  three  sashes. 

Cold  Frames. — Air  in  clear  weather  whenever  the 
temperature  is  not  below  20'  in  the  shade.  Ifsnow 
covers  the  glass  after  a  mild  spell,  remove  it,  but 
if  tlte   plants    are   already   frozen,    let   it  remain. 

Manure  is  a  thing  of  which  the  gardener  cannot 
have  too  much.  Carting  is  better  done  now  than 
later.  Place  the  manure  in  good-sized  heaps,  and 
when  it  begins  to  "smoke"  turn  it  over.  The 
heaps  should  be  large  euough  to  prevent   freezing 

Flower    Garden    and    I.;iwii. 

But  little  can  be  doue  out  of  doors.  Where  im- 
provements an-  voutc'iiL'rueu,  a  plan  should  In- 
drawn to  a  scale,  and  sufficiently  large  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  working.  It  will  be  found  when  the  time 
comes  to  execute  it  that  operations  will  be  won- 
derfully facilitated  by  its  use.  Not  only  should 
walks,  beds,  etc.,  be  properly  laid  down  upon  the 
plan,  but  the  places  for  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  should 
be  indicated.  Do  all  the  thinking  now  and  there 
will  be  no  time  lost  in  deciding  where  to  place 
things  at  planting  season.  Where  much  money  is 
to  be  expended  on  a  place  it  will  be  cheaper  in  the 
end  to  employ  a  landscape  gardener  to  make  a  plan. 

Cold  Frames,  or  cellars  in  which  plants  are  stored 
for  the  winter,  must  be  aired  wheu  the  weather  is 
not  too  cold.  Keep  the  temperature  uniformly 
low  and  just  above  freezing. 

Trellises,  Stakes,  and  all  the  little  appliances  that 
will  be  needed  in  spring,  should  be  made  aud  rc- 
paircd  while  there  is  leisure. 

Snow  is  apt  to  injure  evergreens  and  dense  shrub- 
bery ;  shake  out  the  accumulations  before  they  he- 
come  icy.  Drifts  around  low-branching  evergreens 
are  apt  to  break  off  the  lower  branches  as  they 
settle,   aud  should   be  shovelled  away. 

<f»roeii=.lsoiise  and    Window  S*iaiiSs. 

This  division  was  formerly  headed  Green  and 
Hot -houses.  As  very  few  amateurs  grow  hot-house 
plants  proper,  they  generally  falling  to  the  care 
of  professional  gardeners,  we  shall  leave  them  out 
and  give  more  space  to  hints  about  window  plants. 

Temperature  with  house  plants  js  less  readily 
adapted  to  their  wants  than  in  the  green-house. 
Very  few  plants  will  bloom  below  00°,  though  they 
will  keep  healthy  at  a  much  lower  degree. 

Air  is  to  be  given  in  the  green-house  whenever 
the  ventilators  can  be  opened  with  safety.  Window 
plants  need  a  change  of  air  and  should  have  it 
whenever  it  can  be  given  without  chilling  them. 

Insects  are   easily  kept  under  by   fumigating. 

Bust. — Arrange  some  kind  of  a  shield  of  cloth  or 
paper  to  put  over   the    plants   while    sweeping. 

Water  is  to  be  given  only  as  the  plants  need  it. 
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Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  In  advance) :  $1.50 
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FOR, 


Large 
Pay 


Little 


Work. 


"  Large  Pay  for  Little  Work  "  is  what  everybody 
i9  looking  after,  and  this  is  just  what  we  offer  to 
one  or  more  persons  at  every  post-omce,  or  in 
every  neighborhood  in  the  United  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, in  British  America,  and  in  other  countries. 

Can  People  Get  It  ?  Yes,  easily.  A 
great  many  thousands  have  done  so  during  the 
past  half  dozen  years,  and  what  lias  been  done  by 
these  can  just  as  easily  be  done  by  at  least  eighty 
thousand  people  this  very  year. 

How  ? — Answer. — Here  is  a  good  paper,  full  of 
carefully  prepared,  practical  information,  and  con- 
taining at  least  $12,000  worth  of  fine  engravings 
during  the  year.  It  is  useful  to  everybody. 
Everybody  who  takes  it,  besides  the  pleasure  de- 
rived,   will  be  prolty  aurrt  to  g'O.t  from  thr.  thousand 

columns  of  reading  matter  some  hinte,  some  sug- 
gestions, or  some  trains  of  thought  started,  that 
will  in  the  end  repay  him  tenfold,  very  often  a 
thousand  fold,  for  the  small    subscription  price. 

'  Well,  it  only  needs  one  or  more  persons  in  the 
Vicinity  of  every  post-office  to  take  a  copy  of  the 
paper  and  show  it,  and  explain  its  value,  in  order 
to  get  a  large  number  of  people  to  subscribe  for  and 
receive  it  regularly. — To  every  person  who  does  so, 
and  forwards  to  us  a  dozen  or  more  subscriptions, 
we  present  a.  first-rate  article  from  our  premium  list, 
(see  table  in  3rd  column)  just  such  an  article  as 
he  or  she  may  desire,  either  for  personal  use  or  for 
sale.  (Many  persons  canvass  as  a  business,  receive 
the  premiums,  sell  them  for  cash,  and  thus  secure  a 
large  salary.)  By  large  cash  purchases,  at  wholesale 
prices  and  less, and  by  advertising  arrangements  with 
manufacturers,  etc.,  we  arc  able  to  pay  much  larger 
commissions  to  canvassers  in  the  form  of  premiums, 
than  we  could  possibly  give  in  cash,  while  the  pre- 
mium articles  arc  fully  worth  the  prices  named  for 
each.  Indeed,  they  are  often  worth  more,  for  we 
carefully  select  them,  guarantee  their  quality,  and 
those  getting  them  through  us  as  premiums,  avoid 
all  risks  of  dealing  with  unreliable  parties,  or  of  get- 
ting poor  articles.  To  understand  how  we  can  af- 
ford such  large  premiums,  and  why  we  give  thern, 
read  the  "EXPLANATION"  in  the  next  column. 

Who  Get  the  Premiums?— Ansuvr. — 
Men,  women,  and  children,  in  every  station.  Our 
books  show  that  many  l,adi<n  have  secured  sew- 


ing machines  etc.,  for  their  own  use,  while  others 
support  their  families  by  the  sale  of  articles  they 
receive  as  premiums  from  us  for  clubs  of  subscribers. 
Iu  this  way,  by  two  or  three  months'  work  they  have 
realized  from  $350  to  $700  each.  One  lady  canvassed 
in  Western  New  York  and  Ohio  last  year,  and  made 
about  $1,500  in  six  or  seven  months;  and  she  has 
secured  about  that  amount  for  subscribers  already 
sent  in  for  1869.  These  are  large  sums,  easily  at- 
tainable by  those  having  tact,  energy,  and  perse- 
verance; but  smaller  sums  of  $20  to  $500  are  very 
easily  secured  by  a  large  multitude  of  people. 
There  is  hardly  a  Post-office  where  there  are  not 
people  enough  to  furnish  a  club  of  a  dozen  or  more, 
while,  in  a  large  majority  of  neighborhoods  and 
towus,  there  is  abundant  room  for  two,  three,  four, 
or  five  premium  clubs  of  twenty  to  fifty  or  more 
names.  We  have  received  from  500  to  1,100  sub- 
scribers from  single  post-offices  in  larger  towns 
and  cities,  and  50  to  500  from  single  country  offices. 

Farmers,  Mechanics,  Clergymen, 
Xeachers,  Clerks,  Post  -  Masters, 
Boys  and  Oirls,  all  have  special  facilities 
for  gathering  Premium  Clubs  of  subscribers, 
and  securing  our  Premiums.  Schools  and 
Churches  often  unite  and  get  the  Melodeons 
for  the  Church,  Sunday  or  Week-day  School  Rooms, 
or  the  Cyclopedia,  or  Sewing  Machines,  or  Watches, 
etc.,  for  their  Pastor  or  a  Teacher.     Many  Boys 

*t«i,l     <Vtl&-lp»    got    tlto   Dlotloiinriiiii.  inil  other  <ir- 

tides  for  themselves.  LOOK  all  through  the 
Table,  and  you  will  see  there  is  something  provided 
for  everybody.  There  is  enough  of  all  these 
articles  (except  the  animals)  to  supply  everybody. 

It  is  Easier  tliait  one  would  suppose,  to 

get  up  a  premium  list !  Hundreds  have  written  thus,  after 
a  little  experience.  Take  a  copy  of  the  paper,  show  what 
it  is,  how  much  it  gives  in  a  year  for  less  than  half  a  cent 
a  day,  or  less  than  three  cents  a  week,  and  few  will  fail 
to  make  so  good  an  investment.  They  will  thus  he 
benefited,  and  you  will  soon  have  names  enough  to  secure 
the  premium  for  your  trouble. — TRY  IT  ! To-day. 

K3P"  See  Premium  Regulations  on  next  Page. 

EXPLANATION,— Onr  immense  circulation  en- 
ables us  to  do  things  ou  an  extensive  scale,  and  doing  this, 
adds  again  to  our  circulation.  We  spend  large  sums  for 
engravings,  for  collecting  information,  etc.,  and  it  coats 
no  more  for  all  these  to  supply  half  a  inilUon  subscribers 
than  it  would  hall  a  thousand.  There  is  but  one  office, 
one  set  of  editors,  engravers,  etc.,  to  be  supported,  and 
we  can  thus  furnish  a  superior  paper  at  an  exceed- 
ingly low  price .  We  expend  fill  the  subscription  money, 

and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  more,  in  simply  getting 
Dp  and  furnishing  the  paper  itself,  and  yet  make  a  satis- 
factory profit,  besides  paying  all  the  premiums.  Our  un- 
precedented circulation  makes  every  line  very  valuable  to 
advertisers,  who  gladly  pay  a  large  price  to  reach  so  many 
pcoplc— especially  as  they  know  we  shut  out  humbugs 
and  unreliable  parties  from  our  advertising  columns. 
So  our  advertisements  furnish  money  to  pay  premiums  ; 
the  premiums  get  more  subscribers ;  more  subscribers 
add  to  the  value  of  the  advertisements,  and  that  brings  us 
more  money  for  more  premiums.  The  whole  thing  is 
simple,  and  only  requires  courage  and  enterprise  to  carry 
it  out.  Everybody  gets  a  very  good  and  very  cheaj)  paper ; 
and  thousands  of  people  get  good  premium  articles— -just 


such  as  they  want  for  themselves  or  for  sale— simply  by 
making  up  clubs  of  subscribers.  It  is  easily  done  by 
those  who  take  hold  of  the  work  with  courage  and  de- 
termination to  succeed.  Some  have  had  poor  success  at 
the  first  trial,  and  afterwards  became  very  successful 
and  realized  large  sums.  Your  opportunity  to  do  this, 
Reader,  is   just  as  good  as    that  of  any    other  person. 

[In  this  table  are  given  the  regular  cash  prices  of  each 
article,  and  the  number  ol'subscribers  required  at  $1.50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets,  sent  free.] 
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For  Volume  2S-(t869'. 
Open    to  all — No  Competition. 

No.       Karnes  of  Premium  Articles. 

1— Short-horn  Hull,  "  Clansman," 

2— Short-horn  Bull.  "  Malcolm". . . 

3— Ayrshire  Bull,  "  Werner, 

^—Ayrshire  Bull, 

5— Ayrshire  Bull, 

6— Ayrshire  Bull, 

7— Ayrshire  Bull,  "  Dugal  Grant,' 

8— Ayrshire  Bull,  "Johnny  Groat," 

9— Ayrshire 'Bull, 
10— Ayrshire  Bull  Calf 
11 — Ayrshire  Bull  Calf 


s.-, 

..$500  00 

..$250  oo 

Duke  of  Hartford  "..$200  <«) 

McKebwn," .. $200  00 

Malvern." $200  On 

$150  00 
...  $150  00 

John  Brown," $150  00 

.$S0  00; 
....$80  00| 

13—  Alderney  Bull,  "  )\'achusett." $800  00 

13— Alderney  Bull,  "  Ascutney," $200  00 

\4— Alderney  Bull,  "  Ossipee. $200  00 

IS— Alderney  Bull,  "  Allei/hany," $200  00 

16—  Colswold  Ram $200  00 

17—  Colswold  Ham $200  00 

19—  CoUwold  Bam $100  00 

30—  Cotswold  Eire $100  00 

31—  Colswold  Ewe $100  00 

33—  La  Flevhe  Fowls,  one.  Pair $10  00 

33— Ho  udun      Fowls,  one  Pair $10  00 

34 —  Crereceenr  Fowls,  one  Pair $40  00 

35— Black  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair $2r>  00 

fiO—Brahmas,  Light,  one  Pair $15  00 

%7—Brahmas,  Dark,  one  Pair $15  00 

38—  Gold  Laced  Sebright  Bantam*,  one  Fair$15  00 
39— Early  Itose  Potato,  (Three  ll>.  parcel).  .$2  00 
30—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  hinds).  .$5  00 
31— Flower  Seedsfor  a  Family  (100  kinds).. .$',  00 

33— Nursery  Stock  (any  hinds  desired) $20  00 

33— Set  of  Field  Croquet. $S  00 

34— ,iei i .jug    Machine  (Wheeler  <&  Wilson). .tSS  00 

35— Sewing   Machine  ( Grocer  <(•  Baker) $55  00 

30— Sewing   Machine  (Hone  Machine  Co.). .$00  00 

37—  Sewing    Machine  (Florence) $G3  00 

38— Sewing  Machine  (8tnger*s  Tailoring)  ..$80  00 

39— Sewing    Machine  (  Willcox  <(•  Gihbs) $55  00 

40— Sewing   Machine  (Finkle  <{-  Lyon) $60  00 

41—  Washing    Machine  (Holy's)   $14  00 

43—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) $10  00 

43—  Tea  Set    (Bart's  best  Silrer  Plated) $50  00 

44—  Castor   and  Fruit  Basket  (do.    do.) $30  00 

4:5— Ice  or   Water  Pitcher  (do.    do.) $18  00 


40—  One  Dozen  Tea  Spoons       (do.    do.) $0  00 

47—  One  lineen    Table  S/.onn*      i.l.>.     .I...) $12  00 

4S—  One  Dozen  Dining  Forks  (do.  *).).. ..$12  00 
49—  Tea  Kn  ires  and  Fori  s  (  Patterson  Bros.)  $20  00 
SO— Table   Knives  and  Forks    (do.    iff).).... $24  00 

SI— Carving    Knife  and  Fork  (do,    do.) $5  00 

S'i—Melodebn,  4-nctave(G.  A.Prince  u?  C'o.'s) .  $07  00 

53—  Meladeon,  5-octave  (do.    do.) $112  00 

54—  Piano,  Snlendid~i-octjSteintcaud-Sons)$&?ti  00 
SS—Colibri  Piano  (Barlow.  Doehler  it-  ''o.,)$150  00 
56— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.).... $40  00 
Si-Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch  I  Am .  Watch  Co)  $100  00 
5K— Double.  Bbt.Gun  (Cooper,  HnrrixttH..)¥X)  00 

59-  Hep  eating  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Rifle  Co.)..$fi0  00, 

60—  Tool   Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) $14  50, 

61— Case   of  Mathematical  Instruments $0  00 

fi'i-Cifw  of  Mathematical  Instruments $15  00 

153 — GoldPen,Sil.Cose,E.(  WarrendSpadone)  $4  50 
Mr-Bold  Pen  and  Silrer  Case,  F,  (do.    do.).  $5  50 

65— Barometer    <  M'oodeuff's  Mercurial) $12  00 

66— Barometer  (Woodruffs  Mercurial) $18  00 

07- Buckeye   Mowing  Machine,  No.  2 $125  00 

OS— Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc $19  50 

69—  Collins  <(•  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plmc $25  00 

70— Pump   and  Sprinkler  (Page's) $5  00 

71— Family   ti-ales  (Fairbanks1  d  Co.) $14  00 

73— Building    Blocks  (Crandall) $2  00 

73— Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Dozen $9  00 

74 — American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's) $80  00 

75—  Worccster'sGreal  Illustrated  Dictionary^)?  00 
70— Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist  1  .  .  $1  75 
77— Any  1'u o  Back  Volumes  do.  |  22  $3  50 
78— Any    Three  do.       do.  do. 

79—  Any   Four    do.       do,  do. 

SO— Any  Fire      do.       do.  do. 

—(Each  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
SI—  Twelve  Vols.  XVI  to  XXVII 
S'i—Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
S'.i—An'y   'Two  Back  Volumes       do. 
84 — Any    Three  do.       do.  do. 

HS—Any    Four    do.       do.  do. 

SO— Any  Fire      do.       do.  do. 

—i  Each  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
87—  Twelve  Vols.  XVIto  XXVll 
88— .1  SIO  Library  ( TourChoice) . . 


89-.1  S15  Library 
90— A  S30  library 
01— A  $35  Library 
93-4  S30  Library 
93  A  S3."5  Library 
94-4  840  Library 
93- A  $45  Library 
96— A  $50  Librae:/ 
97  -A  SCO  Library 
98— A  $7  5  Library 
99  —A  $100  Libr 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


$5  25 
S3-  $7  00 
IS  *S  75 

$21  00 

.  $2  50 

.2  ir>  oo 
5  g  h  so 
;r$io  oo 

|3S*12  50 

j  $30  00 

^=,$10  00 
=:<  $15  00 
,  i-  $20  HO 
=  ?  $25  00 
£  =1  $30  00 
§  o  $35  00 
^~  $10  00 
=  ft$45  00 

;■;  $:,o  mi 
S  3  $00  oo 
3 1  *3  °° 


2  $"' 

.y  do.  ..      I    »■*  100  00 

100—4  Choice  of  Good  Books    See  Terms  below.) 

101—  Devon  Bull"  Gen.  Lyon  " ...$25 1 

Wi— Devon  Bull  "Jack  " $150  00 

103—  Devon  Bull  "  Rloodgond" $125  00 

104— Devon  Bull  "  Pocasset" $  75  00 

105  —  Devon  Bull  "  Cohassel " $  50  00 

106— Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle $  16  00 


See  Premium  106  on  pa^e  33. 

^HT'Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  baring 
any  article  in  our  Premium.  List.  The  thirty-two  Premiums, 
Nob,  29,  30,  31,  61,  62,  63,  64,  and  10  to 
1 00  inclusive,  nill  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
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by  mail  or  express,  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipients,  to  any  rfaee  in  tiu  United  Statesor  Territories. 

—  Ttieother  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  sjucijied. 

PREMIUM    REGULATIONS. 

Read  and  carefully  Note  tlie  fol- 
lowing :  (a)  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  seut  by  one 
person    count   together,  though  from   one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.     But (b)  Say  with  cacli  name 

cr  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 
■will  so  record  it (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain- 
ed, that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paperat 
once.  Any  time,  from  one  to  four  months,  will  be  allowed, 
to  fill  up  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre- 
mium will  be  paid  whenever  you  call  for  it (d)  Send 

the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 

may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts (e)  Old  and 

new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  the  premiums.  ...(f)  Specimen  Numbers, 
Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically, for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 

2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents (g)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  seut  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

If  from  any  Cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre- 
mium desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

Description  of  tlie  Premiums. 

A  Fcxl  Description  of  all  the  premiums  is  given  on 
an  extra  sheet,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  For  New  Premium  100,  see  page  32. 
We  have  only  room  here  for  the  following : 

;>*©.  -43— Clothes- Wring-in  jrJIacliiiie. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
■wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  aud  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma- 
chine, the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring- 
ing,   and   as   fast  as  one    can    pick  up  the    garments. 

Sos.     76    to     81  — Volumes    of    the 

American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  full  Index  to 

each    volume. They  are  profusely  Illustrated,   the 

Engravings  used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$30,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  16  to  27. 

Sos.  S3  to  87— Bound  Volumes  of 
Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  76  to  si 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
us  more  for  the  binding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

^os.SSto  99-GOOD  LIBRARIES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Rooks  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  aud  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  88  to  99  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  ou  page  33,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward- 
ed,  paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

3io.  lOO — General  Book  Premium. - 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  88  to  99, 
may  select  Books  from  list  on  page  33,  to  the  amount  of 
10  cents'  worth  for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  00  cents' worth  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
Tltis  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  Tlie  books 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  esepress,  prepaid  through  by   us. 

83F  See  Premium  lOO  on  page  33. 


!»,«'  York  Idve  Stock  Markets.— 

week  enoino.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Stcine.  Tot'l 

Nov.     53d 5,614  50    1,315    4t,009    34.005    81,999 

do.      80th 7,225  70      832    35.S77    40,875    84,879 

Dec.      7tll 6,002  71    1,0:0    45,393    39.J00    81,877 

do.     14th 5,921  61      919    35,731    28,050    77,718 

Total  for  four  weeeks..  24.705  259    4.106  158,013  142,330  336,473 

do.  for  previous  5  Weeks  31,337  438    6,077  209,504  143,402  392,417 

Beeves.  Cows.    Calves.    Sheep.  Sictne. 

Average  per  Week 6,191  65       1,026       39,503       35,582 

do.     do.    last  Month  6,523  s;       1,315       41,913       28,680 

do.  do.  prev's  Month  6.9S1  114        1,756       40,158       19,954 

Average  per  Week,  1807.  5.514  64       1,320       22,154       20,605 

do.    do.    do.  1S60 5,748  94       1,200       20,000       13,000 

do.    do.    do.  1865 5,255  118       1,500       16,091       11, 053 

do.    do.    do.  1861 5,161  145       1,311       15,315       12,676 

do.    do.    do.  1863 5,150  129          694         9,941       21,670 

Total  ill  1867 293.S32  3,369      69,911  1,174,154  1,102.643 

Total  in  I860  29S.8S0  4,885       65.420    1,0)0,000      672.IKM) 

Total  in  1865 270,271  6,161      77,991      836,713     573,197 

Total  in  1861 267,6119  7.603       75.651      782,462      660,570 

Total  in  1S63 264,091  6,470      35,705      519,316  1,101,617 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  Dec.  14th,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

The  cattle  trade  has  been  gradually  improving  since 
our  last  report.  The  stock  has  averaged  at  least  two  per 
cent  better  in  quality,  aud  prices  have  advanced  a  little. 
Most  of  the  cattle  for  ib  Thanksgiving  trade  "  were  good, 
and  some  of  the  best  brought  as  high  as  17c.  per  pound. 
The  steadily  increasing  cold  weather  since  has  kept  the 
market  fully  up  to  the  prices  paid  in  Thanksgiving  week, 
aud  good,  fat  stock  were  selling  for  16!2®17i4c  per  lb.  at 
the  close  of  our  report.  The  large  run  for  the  week  end- 
ing^Tov.  :30th  aud  the  very  low  prices  are  no  guide.  Most 
of  the  stock  for  that  week  was  very  poor,  and  not  200  de- 
cent bullocks  were  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  7,000.  This 
great  rush  of  stock  to  market  was  caused  by  the  reported 
advance  of  lc.  per  pound  in  price,  and  a  little  storm  of 
snow  West,  obliging  farmers  to  house  their  stock  or  sell, 
and  they  chose  the  latter  course  ;  consequently  "State 
Hoppers  "  were  plenty  and  the  yards  full  of  two-year-old 
steers,  dry  cows,  oxen  and  bulls.  Drovers  expected  a 
little  decline  in  price  after  a  holiday  week,  for  the  extra 
quantity  of  poultry  in  market  at  these  times  must  be  sold, 
but  no  one  looked  for  such  a  rush  of  thin  stock  on  a  per- 
fectly flat  market.  Prices  are  much  improved  for  the 
week  ending  Dec.  14th,  and  quality  enough  better  to 
place  the  advance  at  least  2c.  per  pound.  The  following 
list  gives  tne  range  or  prices,  average  prices  ana  ngnrcs 
at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 

Nov.  23d  ranged  I0®17c.    A  v.  14Kc.  Largest  sales  13H®16 
do.    30th    do.       S©16c.       do.  13Kc.      do.        do.    12    ®14!4 
Dec.   7tn     do.  9'<©17',<cc.     do.  14XC.     do.        do.   13    @16 
do.  14th     do.  8    ®16c        do.  UXc.     do.        do.   10    ©16 
Excluding  the  week  ending  Nov.  30  from  our  estimate, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  prices  have  advanced  at  least  lc.  per 
pound  and  that  the  quality  of  the  beef  is  much  better  than 

last  month Iflilcli  Cows  are  scarce  and  prices  high. 

Indeed  there  is  very  little  change  since  our  last  report. 
Good  milkers  are  constantly  called  for  and  go  off  quickly 
at  $SO@$110  each.  Some  have  sold  as  high  $115@$125, 
but  these  were  extra  milkers  or  "fancy  cows."  —  Veal 
Calves  have  not  been  so  plenty  this  month,  but  quite 
enough  so  to  sell  well  in  a  market  full  of  other  stock. 
Prices  remain  about  the  same  as  last  reported,  ranging 

9@ll!4c.  for  common  and  12@13>Jc.  for  good Sheep 

and  Ijaiubs  are  still  plenty  ;  some  weeks  they  exceed 
the  demand  and  trade  drags  heavily.  Prices  have  varied 
a  little  from  day  to  day,  and  many  sheep  have  been  sold 
by  the  head  as  low  as  $2.50@$2.75  each.  The  majority 
of  the  stock  is  poor,  and  not  fit  for  market.  Those  that 
had  any  fat  on  them  aud  sold  by  the  pound  ranged  4@5^c. 
for  sheep;  lambs  6@7!5  per  ponnd Swine  are  com- 
ing in  thick  and  fast  and  trade  has  been  dull  all  the 
month.  Prices  are  a  little  better  at  the  close  of  our  re- 
port. For  the  week  ending  Nov.  30th  the  large  run  of 
over  40,000  put  prices  down  as  low  as  7c.  per  pound,  live 
weight,  for  good,  fair  hogs.  The  cool  weather,  however, 
and  a  little  falling  off  in  arrivals  soon  advanced  the  price 
somewhat  and  now,  Dec.  14.  prices  range  from  S@8?4c. 
per  pound,  and  trade  is  more  lively.  A  few  dressed  hogs 
are  coming  in  and  sell  for  10^((?il0^c.  per  pound. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices 


Gold  has  advanced  since  our  last,  under  a  more  active 
demand,  chiefly  from  speculative  sources  ;  it  closes  firm- 
ly at  135)6 There  has  been  a  livelier  inquiry  for  most 

kinds  of  Breadstuff's  since  our  last,  for  home  use,  ship- 
ment, and  ou  speculative  account :  and  prices  have  been 
generally  quoted  higher.  Flour,  Winter  Wheat,  and 
Western  Oats,  close  buoyantly,  while  Spring  Wheat,  Corn, 
Rye,  and  Barley,  leave  off  in  favor  of  buyers.  The  re- 
ceipts have  fallen  off  materially  since  the  closing  of  the 
canals,  early  in  the  current  month,  and  are  now  quite 

limited  in  amount,  daily There  has  been  more  activity 

in  the  Provision  line,  especially  since  Dec.  1st,  but  at 
variable  prices,  most  articles  closing  strong  and  buoyant 
at  our  quotations Cotton  has  been  more  sought  after, 


cVosing  a  fraction  higher Wool  has  been  in  moderate 

request  at  steady  rates Tobacco,  Hops,  and  Seeds  havu 

been  lightly  dealt  in Hay  closes  briskly  at  an  advance. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Dec.  15, 1S68,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW-YORK  MARKETS. 

UacEiPTs.  Flour.     Wlieat.    Corn.    Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

56davs(7mm'th.45S.00O  3,297.000  983,500  211,000  731.000  2  366,000 
27  daysta>(m'th.43l,500  2,989.000 1,161,000  241,500  823,000  1,113,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wlieat.     Corn.    Uye.    Barley    Out? 

26  (lavs  this m' til. 589,000  1 ,786.000  1 ,619,000  501 .000  268,000 5,701 ,000 
27daystosf  m'tli,35S,000  2,086,000  2,589.000  190.000  357,500  1,994,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Jlye.  Barley.  Oats. 
26  days  1363.  ..428.000  3,597.000  988.500  241.000  731.000  2,366.000 
23  days  1S67. .  .416,000  1,869,000  1,057,000    91,000    571,000  1 ,348,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.    Com.     Bye.    Barley.   Oats. 

26  (lavs  1868  289.000  1,786.000  1,639,000  201.000  208,000  2.701,000 
23  days  1S67    355,000    1,339,000    1,661,000    153,000  724,000  1,617,000 

3.       Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  14: 

Flour.      Wlieat.      Com.       Bye.     Barley.    Oats. 

1868 967.777     5.585.844      5,785,037    1.53.093        85.577 

1807 831,595    4,376,310     7,537,816    417,995     118,115     386,863 

I860 867,170       440,124    10,S65,4S0   226,688   1,095,571  1,15S,830 

1 .  Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  New   York  : 


1868. 
Dec.  14.. 
Nov.  10. . 
Oct.  12. .. 
Sept.  9... 
Aug.  11.. 
July  13.. 
June  10.. 
May  12.. 
Apr.  13... 
Mar.  10... 
Feb.  11.., 
Jan.  13.. 
1867. 
Dec.  11.. 


Wlieat. 
bush. 
..3,475,544 
..1,821,057 
..  483,806 
..  216,549 
..  585,370 
..  592,919 
..1,576.797 
...  379,842 
..  686,630 
..1,175,152 
..1,507,679 
..1,647,413 


Corn, 
bush. 
2.005,819 
2,773,309 
2,508,714 
2.143,590 
1,611,468 
1,460,412 
1.356,171 
1.039,621 
1.558,259 
1,719,822 
1,705,180 
1,434,553 


Bye, 
bush. 
287,101 

153.518 
31,855 


28,897 
51,460 

33.141 
8,276 
43,542 

185,111 
189,130 


Barley. 
bush. 
342,921 
371.055 
25.056 
16,990 
575 


575 

13,535 
46.614 
93,032 

101,313 


Oats, 
bush. 
3.044,594 
2,082,798 

1,393.936 

256.427 

489,100 

780,325 

557.394 

493,494 

894.199 

1.791,515 

2,134.191 

2,379,856 


Malt. 
bush, 
99.556 
23.691 
59.651 
97.094 
92,995 
57,138 
11.565 
8,705 

34,102 
65,237 
09,189 


,1,S«4,215    1,653,094    202,900    395,815    3,199,563    83,415 


Receipts  at  tide  water  at  Albany  to  Dec.  1th : 


Barley,       Oats, 
bush.        bush. 


1867. 
1S66. 


Flour.  Wheat,  Corn,       Bye. 

bbh.  bush.  bush.       bush. 

...440.900  13.757,900  16.810.000    848,000    3,537,600  11,646.000 

...394.800  8,853,400  15,369,500    865.909    3.560,700    8.331,800 

.399,900  5,851,700  24,496,1001,307,800    6,004,800    9,581,600 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Nov.  14.  Dec.  15. 

Price  of  cold    .    1365^  135'. 

Fi.oue— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  50    ^  g  10 


Super  to  Extra  Southern.  ...  '7  60 
Extra  Western 6  3i 


Extra  Genesee 

Superfine  Western 

Uye  Flour 

Corn  Meal.       

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  lied  aud  Amber. 

Corn—  Tellow 1  10 

Mixed 1 11 

Oats— Western 72 

State 

ItYE 

Barley 1  95 


00 

5  50 
5  75 
5  1(1 
2  10 

1  <0 


Hay— Bale  ?  100  lb. 

Loose 

Straw,  ?  100  tb 

Cotton—  Middlings,  ?  lb.. 

Hops— Crop  0IIS68.  ?  m 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  ?  lb 

Seeo— Clover,  10  lb  

Timothy.  ?  linshel 2  90 

Flax.  ?  bushel 2  50 

Sugar— Brown.  IP  Tb 

Molasses,  Cuba,  ?gal 
Coffee—  Ilio,(Gold,  in  bond) 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„?  lb. 

Seed  Leaf.  ?  lb 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?  Tb. 

Domestic,   pulled,  ?  Tb 

California,  unwashed 

Tallow.  ?  Tb 

Oil-Cake—  V  ton    57  00 

Pork— Mess.  ?  barrel 27  50 

Prime,?  barrel 2150 

Beef— Plain  mess 10  00 

Lard,  in  tecs.  &  barrels,  1?  Tb.       15 

Butter— Western,  IP  lb 

State,  IS  lb 

Cheese  

Beans— "(3  bushel 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,?  bu. 

Eggs— Fresh.  ?  dozen 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?  lb 

Turkevs.   ¥*  Tb 

Potatoes,  new— ?  bbl 1 

Apples— ?  barrel 2  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?  bbl 2  75 

Cranberries.  $  barrel 16  00 

Tubnips-?  bbl 2  50 

Cabbages-?  100 8  00 

Onions-?  bbl 5  00 

Squashes— ?  bbl 100 

Grapes—?   pouud 3 

Quinces-? bbl..       .     8  00 

Venison—  by  the  carcass  ?  lb       10 


<ai5  00 
®15  00 

an  so 

®  6  10 
©  8  oo 
©  6  00 

®  2  50 
(3  2  00 
©  1  22 
@  1  16 
©  72>i 
Nominal. 
1  30  a  1  45 
©2  20 

(,(.110 

a  1 40 

@      90 


6  05 

7  00 

7  20 

8  50 
6  05 
6  50 
4  65 


®14  50 

©14  25 

®11  75 

(S  6  65 

®  8  50 

„    ©  5  75 

2  10    @  2  40 

1  45    ®  2  10 

1  05    a  1  18 

1  05    a  1  16 

77    a      79>i 

79«®      — 

1  48    a  1  55 

2  00  a  2  30 
75  a  1  40 
85    a  1  45 


10^© 

35  a 

8    @ 

s. w  a 
5  a 
45  a 
32  @ 
20  @ 

15  V... 


a    S4jw 
a    25 
a    90 

®      12^ 

®  3  10 
a  2  60 

13X 


90 

2-V4 

10 

12 


3  00 
235 


1  15 
26 
20 
85 


55 

12K 

16 

65 

65K 

50 

36 

12X 


® 
.      a  2  50 
10y®      13K 
35    ®      48 
7X®      Wf 


65 
50 


25 
35 
8 
3  40 
1  34 
33 
14 
11 


@58  00 
©59  25 
©23  50 
©16  50 

a  17 
®  33 
®  48 
®  18 
®  4  60 
@  13S 
®  38 
@  18 
©  20 
a  3  50 
a  4  00 
@  3  50 

(5  50  00 

®  3  00 
(5, 15  00 
©  8  00 
®  1  50 
®      IS 

(3  1 1   HO 

@      12 


46 

15 

25    @      38 

llji®      123i 

58  00    ®60  00 

25  50    ®56  00 

19  50    ®21  09 

9  00    ®16  50 

15K®      16X 

25    ®      33 

35    a      50 

9    ®      19 

Nominal. 

1  35    ®     — 

a      42 

a  12 
a    17  1 

®  3  50 
©  4  50 
®  5  50 
®24  00 
®  2  25 
912  00 
®  6  50 
®  2  50 


37 
10 
10 

1  75 
300 
3  50 

18  00 

2  00 
6  00 
5  00 
200 

3 

800 

11 


a    is 
a  12  00 

©  13 


Advertisers  who  have  used  our  columns 
for  years  past  are  unanimous  in  the  statement  that  no- 
where else  do  they  receive  so  good  a  return  for  their 
money.  This  is  owing,  not  only  to  the  great  circulation, 
»ut  also  to  the  faet  that  we  are  careful  to  admit  none  but 
those  believed  to  be  entirely  reliable,  so  that  subscribers 
are  not  afraid  to  send  their  orders.  The  same  rule  will 
be  observed  in  future,  and  as  our  circulation  is  rapidly 
Increasing,  while  at  present  the  advertising  rates  remain 
the  same,  those  about  announcing  their  business  to  the 
public  can  do  so  in  these  columns  to  great  advantage, 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[January, 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Hems,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  wt  throw  iutosmaUer 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewli&re. 

31ark  All  Subscriptions  sent  iu,  as. AW"  or  Old. 

ESow  to  lEcmit  :— Checks  on  .lew- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums; 
macks  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  J  is  del  &,  Co. 

Post-OfHec  ITIoncy  Orders  may  be  obtain* 

el  at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  oil  tin*  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sunt  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  the  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st.  arc  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  0.  Mon- 
ey Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Reg- 
istry fee,  as  well  a»  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry*  put  in  tfie  mom  y  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  taja  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  arc  at  our  risk. 

HBosta*»e. — To  our  published  terms  for  the 
Ann  rican  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add- 
ed when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
pre-paid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

Btouutl    Copies    of  Volume    XXVII 

(1868)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $*2.  at  our  office,  or  $3.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol- 
umes (16  to  26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sel  3 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  73  cents  pur  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re- 
tained by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

CJLiUBS  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  send- 
ing for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  mem- 
bers, if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting 
point.  The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to 
added  names. 

Auditorial. — Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  author  of 
Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Elements  of  Agriculture, 
and  well  known  as  a  successful  Agricultural  Engineer, 
has  become  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Agri- 
i  uliurist.  Col.  W.  will  contribute  articles,  not  only  upon 
certain  subjects  which  he  has  made  specialties,  but  upon 
improved  agriculture  in  general.  He  has  a  farm,  where, 
with  ample  means  to  test  the  matter,  he  proposes  to  show 
that  high  farming  will  pay  as  a  profitable  investment  of 
'  apital,  and  his  experience  will  be  given  to  the  readers 
of  the  Agriculturist.  We  make  this  announcement  with 
no  little  pleasure,  and  our  readers  will  take  it  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  desire  of  the  publishers  to  give  them  the 
best  paper  that  can  be  made.— [Eds]. 

rS^o  Correspondents. — This  mouth  we 
address  a  large  number  of  readers  for  the  first  time,  and  we 
wish  to  give  a  few  hints  that  may  serve  to  make  our  future 
intercourse  most  profitable.  We  are  always  glad  to  hear 
from  our  readers,  if  they  have  anything  to  communicate 
that  will  interest  or  instruct  others.  Questions  on  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  are  always  welcome.  It  is  not 
always  practicable  to  answer  each  correspondent  per- 
sonally, so  we  often  reply  in  a  general  article.  Queries 
are  useful,  as  serving  as  an  index  to  the  wants  of  our 
readers.  Where  an  answer  is  desired,  enclose  a  stamp— 
and  no  more— for  return  postage.  We  answer  such  let- 
ters of  this  kind  as  we  are  able.  Some  are  unanswer- 
able. Do  not  ask  us  to  do  things  quite  out  of  our  line, 
such  as  finding  places  for  boys,  looking  up  inheritance  of 
property,  selling  consignments  of  produce,  and  the  like. 
We  cannot  attend  to  such  matters.  Do  not  ask  our  opin- 
ion of  any  of  the  many  advertising  doctors— we  don't 
know  any  of  them,  and  don't  mean  to,  if  we  can  help  it. 
Please  write  npon  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  do  not 
mix  up  several  subjects.  If  there  is  more  than  one  sub- 
ject, leave  a  space  between  them,  so  that  they  can  be  cut 
apart,  and  each  referred  to  the  proper  editor.  We  can- 
not be  expected  to  write  treatises  for  the  asking.  A 
young  man  abont  engaging  in  gardening  wrote  us,  not 
long  ago,  asking  us  to  "  tell  him  all  wc  knew  about  rais- 
ing vegetables."  Volumes  already  printed  are  to  be  had 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  written.    Iu  describing 


any  implement  or  contrivance,  do  not  be  afraid  of  trying 
to  make  a  sketch,  no  matter  how  rough  it  maybe.  A 
few  scratches  with  a  pen  or  pencil  will  often  toll  more 
than  a  page  of  explanation.  Don't  apologize  for  writing, 
and  oblige  us  to  read  a  half  ;i  page  before  the  point  is 
reached.  Always  give  name  and  address;  the  name  will 
not  be  used  when  a  desire  that  it  should  not  be  is  indi- 
cated. Let  our  friends  give,  as  well  as  ask.  Long  essays 
arc  not  desirable;  concise,  compact  notes  of  personal 
experience  in  rural  mailers,  new  expedients  for  facili- 
tating work,  better  methods  of  doing  things,  even  in 
the  minor  things  of  country  life,  are  always  welcome. 

Tltc  Cover  will  be  welcomed  by  our  sub- 
scribers as  a  protection  to  the  first  page  of  the  paper. 
This  page  usually  contains  a  valuable  engraving,  and  as 
each  paper  is  read  by  many  persons,  it  is  usually  badly 
soiled.  The  cover  not  only  prevents  this,  but  allows  our 
art  department  to  present  a  pleasing  design,  which  speaks 
for  itself.  Th"  implements  and  products  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  are  tastefully  arranged  to  form  a  setting 
for  pictures  which  will  be  changed  from  time  to  time. 

l><-;aSl3  in  tiae  BSoiase. — It  is  a  terrible 
thing  that  a  large  number  of  happy  homes  are  liable  to 
become  a*  any  moment  scenes  of  desolation,  that  the 
lamp  which  lights  the  faces  of  the  family  circle  should 
often  be  an  impending  danger.  We  read  of  kerosene 
accidents  so  often  that  they  cause  no  feeling  of  alarm, 
and  are  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  news  of  the  day. 
Were  as  many  killed  in  battle  as  are  killed  during  a  year 
by  kerosene,  the  whole  country  would  be  deeply  stirred. 
Let  any  one  read  the  account  of  a  recent  case  at  Sing-Sing. 
N.  Y.,  and  say  if  it  is  not  time  that  this  matter  was  agi- 
tated. A  father  left  his  wife  with  three  children  at  home  ; 
all  that  remained  on  his  return  was  one  poor,  burned, 
little  thing.  The  mother  and  two  children  were  dead. 
A  kerosene  lamp  had  exploded,  and  that  was  all.  "Do 
you  not  approve  of  kerosene?"  Certainly  we  do,  and 
often  use  it  in  preference  to  gas.  There  is  no  trouble 
with  the  good  article.  The  explosions  and  deaths  lie  at 
the  door  of  the  villains  who  mix  niptba  and  the  like 
cheaper  and  dangerous  oils  with  the  proper  burning  oil. 
The  retailer-;  are  not  so  much  to  blame,  as  they  are 
generally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  substance 
with  mfaijah  t!x>y  chin]  hat  tin-  maiiiifaetnr^r^  are 
wickedly  criminal,  as  they  do  know  just  what  they  arc 
making,  and  exactly  how  dangerous  the  material  is.  Wc 
gave  in  November  last  the  method  of  distinguishing  the 
safe  from  the  unsafe  oils.  <  Congress  has  passed  a  law  iu 
relation  to  the  matter,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  meet  the 
case.  Is  it  not  time  for  the  people  to  move?  Or  must 
there  be  a  few  more  " accidents,"  which  are  properly 
murders.  Now  that  the  Legislatures  are  generally  in  ses- 
sion is  the  time  for  the  people  to  demand  a  State  law. 
Rhode  Island  has  set  the  example,  and  with  most  benefi- 
cent results,    Stop  this  wanton  waste  of  human  life. 

^Ve  Accept  the  Amendment. — "J.  J." 

writes:  "  You  say  in  the  Agriculturist,  Dec.  1S0S — 'Sell 
an  acre  of  land,  if  necessary,  and  stock  your  house  with 
$10  to  $50  worth  of  good  books.'  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  have  said,  set  aside  one  acre  of  land  ;  let 
your  sous  cultivate  it  at  every  odd  moment;  put  on  the 
crop  that  will  leave  the  land  in  best  condition,  and  bring 
the  best  returns  when  sold.  Encourage  them  by  word  or 
assistance.  Let  this  crop  be  sold  each  year,  and  invested 
in  all  new  agricultural  works— histories— standard  works, 
not  agricultural— and  papers,  not  forgetting  that  standard 
agricultural  paper,  the  Agriculturist,  Would  not  the 
pleasure  in  reading  be  far  more  when  each  book  was 
earned  by  their  own  efforts?  In  how  few  years  a  large 
library  would  be  formed,  and  the  acre  can  then  be  de- 
voted to  other  similar  purpose-." 

Our  Slaow-»ill  for  1869  is,wc  think,  the  most 

brilliantaudattraetiveofanyyetsent  out.  It  is  sent  free 
to  tiiose  making  up  clubs;  they  will  find  it  useful,  and 
will   nave  a  collection  of  handsome  engravings  besides. 

Xlte    Aiuerieuu    Agricultural    An- 

H5«al  for  A869  is  issued  the  present  month.  The 
plan  of  this  volume,  following  that  of  former  numbers,  is 
to  furnish  the  farmer  with  a  complete  Almanac  and  rec- 
ord of  the  more  important  Siderial  Phenomena,  Eclipses, 
etc.,  together  with  a  carefully  prepared  Calendar  of 
Operations,  or  Hints  about  Work  for  each  month  ;  a 
variety  of  information,  interesting  and  important  to 
farmers,  as  indicated  by  the  following  list  of  articles  ;  and 
concluding  with  a  Farmers'  Directory,  containing  a  list 
of  the  principal  dealers  in  implements,  fertilizers,  seeds, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry.  Aside  from 
the  matters  specified,  the  Annual  contains  numerous 
valuable  and  convenient  practical  tables,  a  Retrospective 
View  of  the  past  year,  a  record  of  Progress  in  Agricul- 
tural Education,  with  a  list  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  with 


the  advantages  offered  students,  and  a  Notice  of  Agricul- 
tural Inventions.  There  is  also  an  article  on  Recent  Pro- 
gress in  Agricultural  Selene  -.  by  Prof.  S.W.Johnson  ;  one 
npon  Hoes  and  Hand-wceders  ;  one  upon  Clearing  Rocky 
Land;  "A  Few  Words  on  Pigs,  Breeding  and  Manage- 
ment," by  Joseph  Harris;  Gas  Tar,  its  Products  and 
Uses,  Rooting.  Walks,  Floors,  etc.,  by  II.  W.  Johne  ; 
Veterinary  Matters,  by  Dr.  John  Bustced;  Prevalent 
Diseases  of  the  Cattle  of  the  United  States,  by  Prof. 
John  Gamgee,  of  London  ;t  Trout  Culture,  by  William 
Clift;  Fine  Wool  Sheep;  Agricultural  and  kindred 
literature  of  the  past  year;  together  with  other  articles 
and  minor  items.  The  whole  comprises  a  work  of 
about  152  12mo  pages,  illustrated  in  the  best  style,  and 
bound  in  paper  or  cloth ;  price  50  cents  or  75  cents,  ac- 
cording to  style  of  binding. 

Sonic  Too  H,ratcs — Several  parties  whose 
advertisements  we  would  gladly  have  inserted  sent  their 
favors  too  late  for  this  number,  and  similar  cases  OCCUt 
almost  every  mouth.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  to  be  sure 
of  publication,  advertisements  must  reach  us  by  tin  fifth 
of  the  preceding  month.  Our  immense  edition  requires 
a  long  time  for  printing  in  the  careful  manner  it  is  done, 
and  mailing,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  accomplished  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  even  when  commenced  so  early. 


Our     Hortficulturul     Annual.— The 

American  Horticultural  Annual  for  1869  is  now  ready.  It- 
follows  the  same  general  plan  as  in  former  years.  It 
is  the  only  work  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  pre- 
sent in  a  compact  form  the  horticultural  progress  of  the 
year.  Reference  is  made  to  all  the  new  fruits,  flowers, 
vegetables,  etc.,  described  and  figured  in  the  several  hor- 
ticultural journals,  each  department  being  made  up  by 
one  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  his  subject.  Aside 
from  t lie  resume  of  the  year's  doings,  we  aim  to  present 
in  each  issue  several  essays  on  horticultural  matters 
which  shall  be  of  permanent  value.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  excellent  article  ou  the  Clematis,  by  Josiah  Hoopcs; 
on  the  Gladiolus,  by  George  Such  ;  and  on  the  Cultivation 
of  Asparagus,  by  Francis  Brill.  Besides  the  gentlemen 
just  mentioned,  there  will  be  found  among  the  contribu- 
tors the  eminent  names  of  Warder,  Barry,  Elliott,  Ful- 
ler, Henderson,  Parsons,  Gregory,  and  others  identified 
with  American  horticulture.  Besides  contributions, 
there  is  much  editorial  matter,  a  concise  Calendar  of 
Operations,  a  list  of  dealers  and  nurserymen,  the  books 
of  the  year,  etc.  The  illustrations  are  of  the  same  supe- 
rior character  as  those  of  former  years.  The  whole 
forms  a  useful,  beautiful,  and  remarkably  cheap  year- 
book of  152  pages.  Price,  by  mail,  50  cents,  in  illumin- 
ated paper  covers  ;  75  cents,  iu  cloth  binding. 

Sundry  Bluinoug's.— Please  don't  send 
any  more  letters  asking  about  this  or  that  doctor,  who 
advertises  in  this  or  that  paper.  We  have  frequently 
stated  that  we  regard  all  advertising  '-doctors"  as  quacks. 
There  may  be  a  difference  iu  them,  but  we  are  unable  to 
draw  the  line;  they  differ  only  in  degree.  Some  merely 
publish  a  list  of  their  wonderful  cures;  some  warrant  to 
cure  or  no  pay;  while  others  use  more  striking  expedient  i 
to  attract  public  attention.  There  used  to  be  a  chap  with  a 
stand  in  the  street  near  our  old  office,  where  for  a  long 
time  be  peddled  a  toothache  remedy  and  such  stuff. 
Lately  he  has  been  extensively  advertised  as  "Doctor/1 
and  the  papers  arc  filled  with  his  doggerels.  Loud  adver- 
tising being  his  way  of  gulling  people,  he  carried  it  to 
the  extent  of  a  procession.  A  few  days  ago  this  passed 
by  our  oflice.  First  came  an  omnibus  with  a  brass  band; 
then  an  open  barouche,  the  four  horses  of  which  were 
decked  with  ribbons,  and  within  the  "Doctor"'  sat  in  soli- 
tary grandeur.  After  the  Great  Mogul's  chariot  came 
several  other  barouches  filled  with  boys  carrying  banners 
and  placards  to  advertise  the  quack's  nostrums.  This  is 
one  style  of  advertising  ''doctors1'  and  more  rare  than 
another  style  which  may  be  called  the  hotel  doctor.  These 
birds  of  prey  suddenly  arrive  at  the  village  or  town  hotel. 
issue  stunning  hand-bills,  stating  that  the  celebrated 
"  Doctor"  so  and  so  may  be  consulted  for  a  few  days,  etc. 
Forthwith  the  weak-minded  men  and  women  give  the  fel- 
low their  dollars,  and  the  community  is  well  ofl  if  the 
only  loss  that  it  sustains  is  that  of  money.  We  recently 
gave  an  account  in  a  paper  of  the  doings  of  two  of  these 
chaps  in  an  Eastern  State.  One  of  them,  calling  him- 
self an  "Indian  Doctor,"  so  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  daughter  of  wealthy  parents  that  she  married  him. 
The  father,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  couple, 
generously  contributed  means  to  start  his  son-in-law  in 
business.  This  was  just  what  the  "Doctor"  wanted, 
and  with  the  confiding  father's  money  in  his  pocket,  he 
decamped  to  parts  unknown,  leaving  his  brideworse  than 
a  widow.  Before  leaving  the  town  he  boasted  of  having, 
during  his  short  stay  there,  invaded  the  home  circle  of  no 
less  than  eighty  families,  and  destroyed  the  virtue  of  as 
many  women.     This  fiend  is  still  at  large,  and   no  floubl 
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phtimiug  like  operations  ill  other  parts.    Look  out  for 

travelling  advertising  doctors A   lew  old    offenders 

in  the  "gift  enterprise  business"  are  evidently  trying 
to  sell  out.  We  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  notice, 
via:  W.  J.WheelcrS  Co.,  alias L.  S.Todd, alias  Hayward 
&  i '.)..  alias  C.  !I.  Garland  &  Co. ;  Hunt,  Anthony  &  Co., 
who  may  he  the  same  as  Gains  W.  Hubbord,  Juu.  ; 
that  old  offender  Westbrook,  and  Harper,  Wilson  &  Co., 
arc  the  most  prominent  among  the  operators  just  now. 
They  offer  for  sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices  "large  im- 
portations of  watches,  jewelry,  &c."  Beware  of  them. 
Cheap  jewelry  is  dear  at  any  price.  The  old  "  ticket 
dodge,"  which  some  still  try,  is  well  known  by  our  read- 
er-. Unless  the  '•  Rural  American  "  can  look  a  little  more 
closely  to  the  character  of  advertisements  admitted  to 
its  columns,  it  had  better  stop  business.  Advertising 
"patent  medicines"  is  bad  enough,  but  licentiousness  is 
little  less  than  criminal...  "  One  dollar  "  stores  are  on 
l'i  •  increase  ;  we  repeat,  we  see  no  advantage  ill  them. 
In  our  November  Mo.,  p.  399, 1SGS,  we  called  attention  to 
til  Patent  Butter  Association."  They  claim  that  by 
dissolving  a  certain  powder  in  the  milk  before  churning 
they  are  able  to  get  a  pound  of  butter  from  a  pint  of  milk. 
We  mention  the  subject  again  to  class  it  with  the  hum- 
bugs. The  stuff  obtained  from  churning  together  one 
pint  of  milk,  a  teaspoonful  of  this  powder,  and  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  (the  added  butter  said  to  be  essential 
'  to  coax  the  milk'*)  and  which  they  call  "butter,"  is  a 
whitish,  odorless,  almost  tasteless  mass  of  grease  and 
water.  That  the  fresh  wet  mass  will  weigh  a  pound  and 
a  half  we  do  not  know.  To  get  a  pound  of  solid  matter 
or  any  sort  from  a  pint  of  liquid  weighing  a  little  ovei-17 

oz.,70  per  cent  of  which  is  water,   is  impossible 

The  Royal  Havana  Lottery  makes  an  enormous  spread 
jnstnow.  There  are  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  "special 
agents  "  for  this  grand  hwnbtig  in  this  city.  Some  arc 
old  and  well-known  names  ;  a  few  are  new.  Of  course, 
our  readers  will  not  trust  money  in  any  lottery  wliatover, 
even  if  it  be  a  "Royal  "  one.  D.  A.  Smytlie,  C.  A.  Tay- 
lor &  Co.,  W.  O.  Smith  &  Co.,  Lloyd,  Semmes  &  Co..  are 
the  more  prominent  "special  agents."  Any  person  Bend- 
ing money  to  these  parties  subjects  his  letters  to  confis- 
cation by  the  P.  O.  Department,  and  must  not  complain 
if  he  loses  his  money  —  Mr.  D.  R..  juu..  you  will  get 
that  "grand  piano"  "in  a  horn."  We  know  of  no  such 
Institution  as  the  "New  York  City  Charity  Mission," 
and  no  such  "grand  distribution  of  premiums  "  ever 
came  off  at  Cooper  Institute  or  any  where  else,  except  in 
the  fertile  brains  of  H.  Clay  Horn  and  his  "Rev."  friend, 
J.  E.  Woolwcr.  Charity  missions  do  not  operate  in  the 
way  this  H.   Clay  Horn   would  have   people  suppose. 

A  Remarkable  B,ill!<-  4«un  is  offered 
as  Premium  No.  100.  It  has  shown  some  excellent 
performances  in  the  hands  of  our  senior  Publisher  and 
his  friends,  and  is  worth  looking  after.  A  full  descrip- 
tion with  illustrations  will  be  found  in  the  advertising 
columns  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paper.  We  hope  some 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  our  readers  will  tie  the  happy 
recipients  of  one  of  these  weapons  as  a  premium. 

BSeport  on  alio  Uttica  Plow  Trial.— 

We  have  received  the  report  of  this  famous  trial.  It  is  a 
volume  of  2SS  octavo  pages,  full  of  illustrations.  It  is 
prefaced  by  a  History  of  the  Flow  and  several  other  im- 
portant chapters.  Though,  on  the  whole,  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to'  agricultural  literature,  on  some 
points  it  is  critieisable.  Lack  of  space  prevents  our  in- 
sertion of  an  extended  notice  prepared  for  this  number. 
It  is  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, under  whose  auspices  the  trials  were  made. 

Early    Rose    Potato    Premium.— 

We  shall  send  no  more  of  this  premium  until  April,  un- 
less by  special  request  and  at  the  risk  of  the  party  order- 
ing, as  there  is  dauger  from  frost.  All  orders  will  be 
received  and  the  potatoes  forwarded  in  the  spring. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural    Col- 

lege  is  located  at  Amherst.  Mass.  Previous  to  1807,  but 
little  had  been  done  except  to  purchase  four  hundred 
acres  of  land  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  Since  then, 
seven  large  buildings  have  been  erected  —  a  Botanic 
Museum  and  Lecture  room,  a  Chemical  Laboratory, 
two  Dormitories  and  Boarding-houses,  and  the  Dilrfee 
Plant-house,  covering  10,000  square  feet,  with  all  the 
best  appliances  for  growing  tropical  and  other  plants 
of  our  own  climate.  There  are  ninety  or  more  young 
men  who  are  now  in  the  institution.  The  aver- 
age age  is  eighteen  years,  and  about  three-fourths  of 
them  are  from  the  farm.  Over  a  third  of  them  have  de- 
clared their  purpose  to  become  farmers,  while  the  rest 
have  not  decided  upon  their  calling  in  life.  Six  hours  of 
labor  each  week  is  the  maximum  required.  Some  of  the 
students,  whose  necessities  require  it,  labor  more,  aud 
are  paid  12' S  cents  an  hour  for  it.    A  few  who  are  skilled 


in  special  labors  are  paid  more,  and  nearly  defray  their  col- 
lege expeuses  by  their  work.  Funds  are  wanted  to  fur- 
nish good  stock  of  all  the  improved  breeds.  Ten  acres 
of  land  have  been  underdrained  and  seeded  with  the 
best  grasses.  This  is  designed  for  the  Botanic  garden, 
and  will  be  planted  as  it  is  needed.  The  Institution  is 
so  prosperous  that  the  new  Dormitories  are  filled  as  fast 
as  they  are  built,  and  they  are  now  in  as  much  need  of 
a  third  Dormitory,  as  they  were  of  a  second  a  year  ago. 
The  faculty  are  doing  their  work  well,  and  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  students,  and  of  the  farmers  of  the  State. 
Beside  the  studies  appropriate  to  such  an  Institution,  the 
classes  go  through  a  course  of  military  tactics,  and  are  so 
thoroughly  drilled,  that  the  State  will  have  good  soldiers 
as  well  as  farmers  for  its  future  defenders.  We  congratu- 
late the  gentlemen  who  have  labored  so  long  and  faith- 
fully for  this  institution,  upon  their  great  success. 

Pigs  in  Russia. — Our  correspondent  at 
Moscow  is  informed  that  his  queries  are  referred  to  the 
editor  who  is  best  qualified  to  answer,  and  he  will  reply 
by  letter.  Within  a  few  days  we  have  had  queries  from 
Japan,  New  South  Wales,  and  Russia.  Africa  sends  us 
quite  a  number  of  subscribers,  and  there  are  but  few 
countries  not  on  our  mail  books.  We  shall  be  obliged  to 
address  our  correspondents  as  Webster  (we  think  it  was), 
called  an  immense  mass  meeting  to  order—"  Attention, 
the  Universe  !— Advance  by  Nation-." 

Knox's  See*!  Store. — If  Mr.  J.  Knox 
had  not  acquired  so  wide  a  reputation  as  a  successful 
grower  of  grapes,  strawberries,  etc.,  he  would  probably 
have  boen  celebrated  as  a  seedsman.  While  carrying  on 
his  fruit  farm,  he  has  been  building  up  the  most  exten- 
sive -red  and  implement  business  in  Pittsburgh.  This 
branch  of  his  business  now  passes  into  the  hands  of  his 
son,  Mr.  W.  W.  Knox,  wdio  has  heretofore  had  the  chief 
management  of  it.  Mr.  Knox  the  younger  has  abundant 
energy  and  enterprise  to  make  his  establishment  the 
leading  one  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Alleghauies. 
He  will  keep  all  the  novelties  in  the  way  of  seeds  and 
implements,  as  well  as  the  standard  articles,  in  large  or 
small  quantities. 

I'ost'Oliice  SSU-octtory.— A  new  edition, 
containing  a  nsr  or  an  pusi-ouiues,  ere,  usemi  ro  an  who 
have  much  correspondence,  is  advertised  in  this  paper. 

Please  Speak  of  It.— The  Ajj-ri* 
cult ii list  in  German  contains  the  same  illustra- 
tions and  mainly  the  same  reading  matter  as  the  English 
edition.  It  has  a  large  circulation  among  the  Ger- 
man population  of  the  West  and  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  made  more  acceptable  to  them  by  having  each 
month  contributions  from  the  lion.  F.  Muench,  one 
of  the  most  experienced  agriculturists  in  Missouri,  in 
addition  to  what  is  given  in  our  English  edition.  Many 
wbo  take  the  English  edition  find  that  a  copy  of  the 
translation  for  the  use  of  their  German  workmen  is  a 
good  investment.  This  German  edition  is  of  great  value 
to  the  large  number  of  German  cultivators  living  in  our 
country,  and  especially  to  those  constantly  arriving.  Will 
our  readers  please  speak  of  it  to  their  German  friends? 

A  Few  Dollars'1  worth  of  books  pertaining 

to  the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to 
thinking  and  observing,  aud  thus  enable  them  to  make 
(heir  heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end.  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  oft" 
from  40  acres  than  he  would  on'from  SOacres  withoutthe 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Far  better 
to  sell  the  acre  of  land  than  do  without  the  books. 
Several  good  books  are  announced  in  the  Advertising 
columns,  and  in  the  list  on  page  5.  The  Publishers' 
premium  offers,  on  the  same  page,  open  a  way  to  get 
books  without  expense.  The  farmers  of  any  neighbor- 
hood may  put  their  heads  together  and  raise  a  club  of 
subscribers,  receive  the  books,  and  hold  them  fcr  gener- 
al use  by  all. 

Report   of    tlae     Commissioner    of 

Agriculture. —  General  Capron's  report  of  the 
seventh  year's  doings  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  one  calculated  to  secure  for  him  and  his  associates  the 
confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  agriculturists  of  the 
whole  country.  His  deprecation  of  a  renewal  of  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  or  any  thing  like  it,  and  his 
appeal  to  Congress  for  means  to  prosecute  further  inves- 
tigations into  the  diseases  threatening  or  attacking  our 
farm  stock,  and  to  publish  the  report  made  by  Professor 
Gamgee  on  the  Texas  fever,  come  directly  home  to  our 
farmers.  We  are  so  thoroughly  with  General  Capron  in 
his  desire  to  spread  reliable  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  diseases  of  farm  stock  before  the  public,  that  we 


earnestly  appeal  to  Congress,  assuring  our  Representa- 
tives (hat,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  can  hardly 
make  more  useful  or  more  popular  appropriation-. 

Florida  Fruits. — "A  subscriber"  sends  us 
specimens  of  oranges,  lemons,  etc.,  grown  at  Sau  Aligns- 

tin,  Fla.  We  do  not  know  "  Subscriber's  "  name,  but 
the  fruit  was  very  fine,  and  we  thank  him  all  the  6auie. 

Massachusetts  ISoarsl  of  Aariciil. 

ture.— This  body  met  at  Amherst  the  second  week  in 
December,  and  devoted  three  days  to  lectures,  and  dis- 
cussions on  agricultural  and  horticultural  topics.  Lec- 
tures were  delivered  by  J.  F.  C.  Hyde  on  "Fruit  Culture," 
by  Prof.  John  Gamgee,  by  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  by  Mr. 
X.  A.  Willard  on  Dairy  Farming,  and  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Loring 
on  Agricultural  Progress.  Discussions  were  held  upon 
"  Commercial  Fertilizers,"  "  How  to  Make  Fanning 
Profitable,"  "  The  Art  of  Agriculture,"  "Tie-  Hay  Crop." 
and  other  subjects.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the 
Board  and  of  the  friends  of  improved  husbandry,  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  some  from  abroad.  Farmers  from 
the  neighborhood  flocked  to  the  meetings,  and  the,  large 
hall  devoted  to  them  was  well  filled.  We  have  rarely  at- 
tended a  more  enthusiastic  agricultural  meeting.  A 
large  class  of  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  arc  wide 
awake  to  the  interests  of  their  calling.  The  arrange 
ments  for  the  meetings  were  good,  and  the  hospitalities 
of  the  citizens  were  liberally  bestowed.  Full  reports 
of  these  meetings  are  given,  not  only  in  the  papers,  hut 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  Secretary  Flint.  The  example 
of  the  Board  in  holding  their  sessions  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  farming  district,  and  thus  commanding  a  full  house, 
is  worthy  Of  imitation.  These  discussions  and  lectures 
cannot  fail  to  quicken  the  minds  and  improve  the  farm 
practice  of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  attending  them. 

Tlie  Cornell  University. — The  open- 
ing of  this  Institution  occurring  just  atthc  time  of  the 
numerous  fairs,  we  were  unable  to  be  present.  Wcare 
glad  to  learn  from  those  capable  of  judging,  that,  for  so 
large  aud  new  an  organization,  it  is  working  satisfac- 
torily. The  faculty,  so  far  as  wc  know  them,  are  emi- 
nently qualified  for  their  work,  and  the  students  are  said 
to  be  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  body  of 
young  men.  Munlncently  endowed  by  Mr.  Cornell  and 
the  State,  this  University  ought  to  realize  all  that  its 
founder  intends  it  should,  and  all  that  its  friends  hope. 

Inseet  Extinguisher  is  the  quaint  title 
of  a  lecture  given  by  Joseph  Treat  before  the  people  of 
Vineland,  and  which  he  has  printed  for  distribution.  It 
brings  together  the  various  modes  that  are  in  use  for  de- 
stroying insects.  Whether  we  should  be  the  gainers  by 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  useful  and  injurious  in- 
sects is  a  matter  upon  which  all  are  not  agreed. 

"  Earth  Closets  ;  and  how  to  make  and 
use  them,"  is  a  little  12mo  volume,  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  War- 
ing. Jr..  published  by  the  Tribune  Association.  Very 
good,  very  useful,  well  worth  its  cost  -23  cents— but  un- 
satisfactorily brief.  Our  own  faith  ill  dry  earth  is  in- 
creasing month  by  month.  It  is  a  wonderful  and  inex- 
pensive article,  the  best  disinfectant, deodorizer,  and  puri- 
fier known  wherever  it  can  be  applied.  Col.  Waring 
gives  accurate  drawings  of  earth  closets,  chamber  com- 
modes, etc.,  from  which  others  may  be  constructed. 
Sent  by  mail  from  the  office  of  the  Agriculturist. 

An  Experimental  Farm.— Some  one 
writes  to  us  to  ofi'er,  for  a  consideration,  his  farm  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  to  "  carry  out  the  views  given  in 
the  Agriculturist,  and  report  the  results."  We  allude  to 
this  matter,  as  there  may  be  others  wdio  think  our  teach- 
ings arc  merely  abstract  views,  which  yet  need  to  be  ver- 
ified by  practice.  We  believe  there  is  no  paper  that 
"smells  of  the  soil"  more  distinctly  than  the  Agri- 
culturist, while  as  to  farms,  there  are  three  managed  by 
different  editors  of  the  paper,  and  instead  of  our  need- 
ing a  place  to  carry  out  the  views  given  in  the  paper, 
onr  "views"  arc  the  result  of  actual  experience. 

Basket  Full  and  runnim*  over,  and  many 
items  intended  for  this  month  are  left  out  until  tho  next. 

IN'ew  York  State    Poultry  Society. 

—The  Poultry  breeders  and  fanciers  wdio  met  at  the  last 
Fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  then 
and  there  associated  themselves  under  the  title  above 
given.  The  "Annual  meeting"  has  just  been  held, 
officers  elected,  and  an  exhibition  of  poultry  provided 
for,  which  is  to  take  place  late  in  the  winter  or  early  in 
the  spring,  in  New  York  City.  G.  II.  Warner,  New 
York  Mills.  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  is  President,  and 
Daniel  E.  Gavit,  New  York   City,  is  Corres.  Secretary. 
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The  European  Larch. — At  the  Kane 
Co.,  111.,  Fair,  a  European  Larch  tree  was  exhibited  from 
the  Larch  forest  of  D.  C.  Scofield,  Elgin,  111.,  of  thirty 
feet  in  bight  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  or 
collar,  which  tree  was  imported  from  Scotland  eleven 
years  before,  a  plant  the  size  of  a  goose  quill.  This  tree 
was  by  no  means  the  largest  of  the  thousands  growing  in 
the  above-mentioned  forest,  but  is  a  demonstrative  evi- 
dence of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  larch,  which  is  one 
of   the    most  valuable  of  all  varieties  of  timber. 

Tree  rtained.-"C.  W.  11./'  Bacon  Hill, 
NY.  The  leaf  is  that  of  the  Tulip  Tree,  also  called 
Whitewood,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  Poplar.  It 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  ornamental  trees.  The  leaf 
6ent  is  much  larger  than  the  usual  size,  being  a  foot 
across,  and  is  probably  from  a  young  plant. 

**Tlie  Diseases  of  the  Wine,  how  to 

prevent  and  how  to  cure  them."  By  J.  A.  Schmidt,  New 
York.  The  researches  of  Pasteur  upon  the  various  ail- 
ments of  wines  have  attracted  much  attention  abroad. 
For  the  benefit  of  American  wine  makers  these  have 
been  embodied  by  Mr,  Schmidt  in  a  small  volume  of  47 
pages,  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  of  the  micro- 
scopic characters  of  diseased  wines.  A  small  edition  was 
issued  to  supply  subscribers,  and  the  few  remaining 
copies  are  offered  at  $3  each. 

Cancer  Nonsense. — Under  the  head  of 
"Agricultural,"  the  N.  Y.  "Weekly  Tribune  publishes  the 
following:  "  Cancer  Owed.— 3,  W.  James,  Deerfield 
Centre,  N.  n.  'My  wife  had  a  cancer  three  inches  in 
diameter  drawn  out  by  the  use  of  a  plaster  made  of  wood 
sorrel.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it.  for  we  did  it  our- 
selves, and  several  other  cases  have  succeeded  in  the 
same  way.'  "  What  there  is  "agricultural"  about  that  we 
fail  to  see.  We  wonder  what  became  of  that  •'cancer" 
when  it  was  drawn  out.  Bid  it  crawl  off,  crab-fashion? 
What  an  awful  hole  it  must  have  left !  Why  cannot  the 
Tribune  confine  its  quackery  to  its  advertising  columns, 
and  not  give  an  editorial  endorsement  to  such  stuff. 

I9Ioou-Si£>'ais.  —  Unbeliever,  Burgettstown, 
Pa.,  asks  :  "  Bo  you  believe,  as  many  ao.  m  me  'signs  of 
the  moon',  in  regard  to  sowing,  planting,  etc.  ?" — Of 
course  we  do,  in  our  way.  We  believe  if  carrots  are 
sown  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  that  they  must  be  hoed  and 
weeded  very  thoroughly  in  order  to  get  a  full  crop.  If 
pork  killed  in  the  wane  of  the  moon  "  shrinks  in  the 
pot,**  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  pig  wasn't  properly  fed. 
We  have  known  many  a  crop  to  fail  when  the  signs  of 
the  moon  were  not  observed.  There  is  a  great  dual  in 
signs — if  you  don't  believe  it,  ask  Barnum. 

Pears  Do  not  Bean-.— "A  L.  B.,"  Muu- 
roe,  Mich.,  wishes  to  know  why  young  pear  trees,  which 
blossom  abundantly  in  spring,  bear  only  four  or  five  years. 
Merely  blossoming,  that  is,  the  opening  of  the  flower,  is 
not  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  fruit.  The  pistil 
must  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen,  and  if  a  cold,  wet  spell 
occurs  at  the  time  when  the  pollen  is  ready  to  do  its 
office,  fertilization  is  apt  to  fail.  Then,  again,  many 
flowers  are  incapable  of  self  fertilization,  but  must  re- 
ceive pollen  from  another  blossom  of  the  same  tree,  or 
from  one  of  a  different  tree.  How  far  this  is  the  case 
with  the  pear  is  not  established,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
with  this  and  other  fruit  trees,  bees  and  other  insects  ma- 
terially assist  in  the  important  work  of  fertilization, 
by  carrying  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another. 

The  Stark  Apple.— A.  H.  Gaston,  Henry, 
111.,  sends  ns  specimens  of  this  apple,  which  he  con- 
siders of  great  value.  Mr.  G.  says  if  he  were  to  plant 
1,000  trees,  700  of  them  would  be  of  the  Stark.  The 
fruit  is  large,  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  good 
market  variety.  While  Mr.  G.  seta  forth  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  fruit  at  length,  he  frankly  admits  that  "in 
point  of  flavor  it  is  not  first-rate,  but  it  is  as  good  as  we 
can  expect."  We  learn  from  other  sources  that  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  reliable  and  profitable  market  variety,  and 
our  Eastern  •rchardists  would  do  well  to  look  after  it. 

I  So  i- 1  {cultural     Journals.— The    new 

year  brings  some  changes  among  our  horticultural  con- 
temporaries. Years  ago.  llovey's  Magazine  was  the  only 
journal  of  the  kind,  and  in  its  earlier  days  showed  more 
of  vigor  than  latterly.  Mr.  Ilovey  has  been  absorbed  in 
too  many  other  enterprises  to  give  it  that  attention  it 
needed,  and  quotations  from  foreign  journals  filled  a 
large  share  of  its  pages.  The  Horticulturist  appeared 
some  years  later,  and  was  most  charmingly  edited  by  the 
late  A.  J.  Downing.  It  has  passed  through  many  hands 
since.  The  Gardener's  Monthly  came  nest  in  order, 
edited  by  Thomas  Meehan,  one  of  the  most  original 


thinkers  and  careful  observers  of  our  day.  Last  on 
the  list  came  the  American  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
which  does  nut  appear  to  have  been  edited  at  all. 
We  learn  by  a  4*  Notice  Extraordinary  !"  of  a  "  Grand 
Horticultural  Consolidation. "  Hovey's  Magazine  and 
the  American  Journal  of  Horticulture  are  to  ex- 
pire in  each  other's  arms,  to  reappear  as  Tilton's 
Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Floral  Magazine,  which 
is  a  very  sensible  thing  to  do.  There  ought  to  be  talent 
enough  at  and  around  the  "'Hub"  to  give  us  something 
better  in  the  way  of  a  journal  than  we  have  yet  had  from 
there.  The  Horticulturist  changes  hands.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward has  probably  found  that  he  could  not  attend  to  his 
profession  and  manage  a  journal  too,  and  has  disposed  of 
the  Horticulturist  to  II.  T.  Williams,  who  will,  no  doubt, 
infuse  fresh  life  into  it.  We  wish  these  new  enterprises 
much  success,  which  they  can  only  attain  by  giving  the 
horticultural  public  better  journals  than  either  Ilovey's, 
the  Horticulturist,  or  the  American  Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture has  been  of  late.  As  to  the  Gardener's  Monthly, 
we  hope  it  will  continue  to  be  as  good  as  it  has  been. 

Pal  nam  on  Illustrations.— Putnam's 

Magazine  for  October  has  an  appreciative  notice  of 
Hoopes'  Book  of  Evergreens,  in  which  it  speaks  of  the  il- 
lustrations as  "  exceptionally  good,"  and  supposes  that 
they  must  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Isaac  Sprague,  an  artist 
who  lives  near  Boston.  It  says:  u  If  they  prove  to  be 
by  another  than  Mr.  Sprague.  we  shall  then  be  gratified 
with  the  information  that  we  have  two  first-rate  bo- 
tanical draughtsmen,  when  we  thought  ourselves  happy 
in  only  one."  We  think  it  a  high  compliment  to  the  il- 
lustrations to  have  them  taken  for  Mr.  Spragne's  work, 
but  the  reviewer  has  much  to  learn  about  draughtsmen 
and  engravers.  The  illustrations  which  he  thinks  are  so 
good  that  the  name  of  draughtsman  and  engraver  should 
be  published,  were  drawn  by  four  different  artists,  and 
engraved  by  six  different  engravers.  All  the  work  was 
clone  in  our  own  establishment.  Boston  is  a  clever 
place  but  it  does  not  contain  all  the  talent  in  that  line. 

Pine  IiCaves. — These,  called  "pine  straw" 
and  "  pine  needles,"  are  used  at  the  South  as  a  mulch 
and  for  bedding  animals.  Who  can  tell  about  their 
ynlno  aa    o  maumv,  oud  how    la   make,    them  available? 

Cut  Cions  Early,  for  when  properly  kept 
through  the  winter  they  are  more  likely  to  succeed  in 
spring  than  those  cut  just  before  the  time  to  set  them. 
Vigorous  shoots,  which  arc  the  best  for  cions,  often  do 
not  become  so  thoroughly  ripened  that  their  vitality  is 
not  more  or  less  impaired  by  long-continued  cold  weather. 
Small  quantities  of  cions  are  best  kept  in  sawdust.  J.  J. 
Thomas  gives  a  very  good  method  of  preserving  large 
quantities.  They  are  placed  in  a  box,  which  should  be 
about  two-thirds  filled  ;  slats  are  then  nailed  across  the 
box  on  the  inside,  to  hold  the  cions  down  when  it  is  in- 
verted. The  box  is  then  buried  upside  down  below  the 
reach  of  frost  in  a  place  where  water  will  not  stand. 

Sheep  and   Plantain, — "  Contributor," 

Franklin.  Tenn.,  writes  in  reference  to  an  item  in  the 
October  Agriculturist:  '-If  your  northern  Plantain  is 
anything  like  our  narrow-leaved  Tennessee  Plantain,  and 
if  your  sheep  have  the  same  preferences  as  our  Southern 
sheep,  your  correspondent  will  find  that  a  small  flock  of 
sheep  will  do  more  in  one  day  in  eradicating  the  pest 
than  a  dozen  hand  weeders  could  do  in  a  week.  With  us 
it  is  the  favorite  food  of  the  sheep,  and  as  they  crop  very 
close,  two  years  of  occasional  grazing  will  get  rid  of  it 
effectually.  Indeed,  in  our  State,  where  our  meadows  and 
lawns  are  infested  with  numberless  varieties  of  weeds, 
we  find  that  sheep  and  goats  are  worth  their  keep  for  no 
other  purpose  than  as  scavengers.  Aside  from  their  value 
as  mutton  and  the  product  of  their  wool,  we  can  well  afford 
to  feed  a  large  flock  for  two  months  in  the  winter,  (which 
is  all  that  is  ever  required  in  our  climate.)  in  order  to 
have  their  services  as  scavengers.  There  is  no  weed  or 
4  noxious  plant  *  grown  in  our  latitude  which  the  sheep 
and  goat  will  not  eradicate,  except  the  'wild  sage,'  and 
the  4  old  field  broom  sedge."  "'—The  trouble  complained 
of  was  the  Broad-leaved  Plantain,  PI  ant  ago  major  ;  the 
one  to  which  "'Contributor'"  refers  is  the  Rib-wort  Plant- 
ain, or  Rib-grass.  Plant  ago  lanceolafa>  which  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe  as  pasturage.  We  quite  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  utility  of  sheep,  but  their  services  are  not 
always  available  in  ornamental  grounds. 

The  Scnppcrnong  4*rape;  its  History 
and  mode  of  cultivation,  with  a  short  treatise  on  the 
manufacture  of  wine  from  it.  By  J.  Van  Buren,  ofClarks- 
ville,  Ga.  The  above  is  the  title  of  a  neat  pamphlet  of 
52  pages  devoted  to  the  Scuppernoug.  which  was  de- 
scribed in  our  pa^es  in  Nov.  last.  Of  course  it  can  be  of 
use  only  to  our  Southern  readers,  and  such  will  find  full 


directions  for  the  planting,  treatment,  etc.,  of  this  pecu- 
liarly Southern  grape,  and  have  some  political  reflections 
of  the  author  besides.    Price  of  the  work  not  given. 

Tree  Peddlers.— "  T.  M.,"  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
writes  :  "  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  if  you  would  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  importance  of  not 
patronizing  the  men  who  are  going  about  canvassing  for 
fruit  trees.  I  have  bought  several  times,  and  the  trees  are 
now  beginning  to  bear,  but  out  of  fifty  different  varieties 
that  I  purchased,  not  one  is  true  to  name.  In  fact,  they  are 
all  of  one  kind  of  apple,  small  and  sour.  I  hear  this 
complaint  all  over  this  section.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
who  want  trees  should  go  to  some  reliable  nurseryman, 
and  state  to  him  what  we  waut.  One  of  my  neighbors 
bought  300  apple  trees  and  150  pear  trees  ;  they  were  to  be 
of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  and  the  apples  turned  out  to 
be  crab  apples,  and  the  pears  at  present  it  is  hard  to  uame 
for  there  is  scarcely  any  taste  to  the  fruit,  and  it  is  very 
small.  You  can  do  a  great  amount  of  good  by  writing 
an  article,  and  urging  upon  your  readers  the  importance 
of  avoiding  such  scamps  as  these  tree  agents  are." 
If  frieud  "T.  31."  had  read  the  Agriculturist  for  many 
years  he  would  have  Been  frequent  warnings  against  tree 
peddlers,  and  the  advice  to  order  directly  of  the  nurs- 
eries. As  a  class,  the  tree  peddlers  are  a  bad  lot.  They 
get  orders  and  fill  them  with  what  they  can  pick  up.  In 
condemning  all  who  travel  and  solicit  orders  for  trees, 
some  very  worthy  people  will  be  included.  Some  of  the 
best  nurseries  have  travelling  agents,  who  will  fill  orders 
faithfully ;  but  these  are  not  of  the  class  to  which  our 
correspondent  alludes.  It  is  always  the  safest  to  order 
direct,  and  never  safe  to  order  of  a  stranger  unless  he 
can  give  satisfactory  proof  that  he  is  a  duly  authorized 
agent  of  some  nursery  of  good  reputation. 

Price  of  Farming  Landis, — "  J.  K.  S." 

"•  I  notice  that  farms  are  sold  in  the  Carolinas  for  five 
dollars  an  acre,  and  in  Lam/aster  County.  Pa.,  for  two 
hundred  and  upwards.  What  makes  the  difference,  and 
how  can  wc  make  the  cheap  lands  in  this  vicinity  worth 
two  hundred?'' — Lands  arc  worth,  for  cultivation,  any 
sum  that  they  will  pay  the  interest  on.  The  Carolina  lands 
do  not  now  pay  the  interest  on  five  dollars,  and  the  Lan- 
caster County  farms  do  pay  the  interest  ou  $'2<m>  per  acre. 
The  difference  is  not  altogether  owing  to  quality  of  soil. 
Good  neighborhood,  security  for  property,  health- 
ful climate,  facility  for  getting  manures  and  for  mar- 
keting farm  products  all  affect  the  price  of  land.  Iu 
the  South,  land  is  plenty,  and  the  workers  with  capital 
few.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  workers  are  many,  and  they 
all  want  laud.  Of  course,  the  price  goes  up.  Bring  in 
more  workers  who  have  capital,  and  improve  your  culti- 
vation, and  the  price  of  land  will  increase.  A  very  in- 
teresting problem  for  the  farmer  to  solve  is— how  to  make 
an  acre  of  average  land  pay  the  interest  on  $200. 

Field.  Peas, — "A  Subscriber''  inquires  for 
"  the  name  of  the  field  peas  raised  in  Canada  for  fatten- 
ing hogs/'' — The  varieties  for  field  culture  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  those  grown  in  gardens.  We  presume  you  can 
get  them  of  any  wholesale  seedsman  by  ordering  Canada 
field  peas.  The  principal  sorts  arc  the  gray  and  the 
white,  and  the  best  kinds  for  splitting  are  the  "  Pearl"' 
and  the  l-  Suffolk." 

Pumpkin   Seeds. — "J.  R.  S.,"  of  Perry- 

ville.  Pa.,  wishes  to  know  if  pumpkin  seeds  are  good  for 
beef  cattle.  What  effects  might  be  expected  from  an  ex- 
clusive diet  of  these  seeds  we  do  not  know,  but  fed  with 
the  pumpkins  they  would  certainly  do  little  harm.  The 
seeds  of  pumpkins  and  similar  plants,  when  eaten,  pro- 
duce an  increased  secretion  of  urine,  and  check  the  se- 
cretion of  milk  in  cows,  and  it  may  also  be  better  not  to 
feed  the  seeds  to  fattening  animals  for  the  same  reason. 

White  Laborat  the  South.— "N.  D.," 

Shelbume,  Vt. — "  I  have  been  thinking  of  purchasing  a 
farm  in  the  Carolinas.  Can  you  tell  me  if  a  white  man 
can  endure  labor  in  that  climate  ?'*— Many  parts  of  the 
Carolinas  are  as  favorable  to  the  health  of  white  men  as 
the  North.  The  river  bottoms  and  rice  swamps  arc  un- 
healthy, even  for  negroes.  On  the  uplands,  iu  cleared 
districts,  the  Northern  man  endures  the  sun  very  well.  A 
Southern  planter,  forced  to  work  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  says :  ■■  I  worked  hard,  took  the  weather  as  it 
came,  plowed,  and  hoed  corn  and  cotton  beneath  the  hot 
suns  of  June  and  July,  pulled  fodder,  and  yet  my  health 
has  been  unusually  good,  better  than  for  many  years  that 
were  passed  iu  sedentary  •ccupations.  ilauy  persons 
told  me  I  could  not  stand  the  hot  suns.  I  have  stood 
them  very  well,  and  I  believe  a  great  many  others  could 
do  the  same,  if  they  had  the  will."  Many  more  white 
men  are  killed  in  the  South,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  by  their 
vices  than  by  the  climate.  Germans  and  Irishmen  are 
found  as  laborers  in  all  the  Gulf  States,  doing  quite  well. 
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Hen  Guano.—'4  E.  C.  L.,"  WiUiamsville, 
(where  ?1,  gives  the  following  method  of  preparing  and 
using  hen  manure:  "During  the  fall  and  winter,  every 
few  day?,  a  few  shovel  fulls  of  dry  muck  were  spread 
over  the  droppings  beneath  the  roosts,  which  were  made 
With  floors  for  the  purpose.  It  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  house  sweetand  odorless.  In  the  spring  I  had  agood 
pile  of  home-made  guano.  By  shoveling  it  over  several 
times,  it  was  finely  pulverized,  and  no  more  unpleasant 
to  handle  than  dry  earth.  I  used  it  upon  a  late  piece  of 
corn,  dropping  a  handful  iu  each  hill.  It  soon  caught  up 
with  corn  planted  ten  days  earlier,  ripened  full  as  early, 
and  yielded  better.  It  seemed  to  grow  so  fast  that  the 
cutworm  could  make  no  impression  upon  it." — The 
manure  of  fowls  is  the  most  valuable  made  upon  the 
farm,  and  the  example  of  our  correspondent  is  worthy 
of  general  imitation.  If  the  fowls  are  left  to  roost  upon 
the  trees,  or  on  the  carts  and  wagons,  this  valuable  fer- 
tilizer is  wasted.  Nothing  pays  better  than  agood  roost- 
ing place.  Five  minutes  spent  every  day  in  it,  wilh 
muck,  shovel  and  broom,  will  he  repaid  in  several  dollars' 
worth  of  excellent  manure  at  the  close  of  the  winter. 


How    to    Use     Sea-wecds.-uL.    P.," 

Wcstport,  Ct.,  -writes:  "  I  have  a  beach  within  a  mile  of 
my  barn-yard.  "Will  it  pay  to  cart  sea-weed  that  distance, 
and  what  is  the  best  method  of  making  manure  from 
jt?"—  There  are  several  varieties  of  these  weeds  thrown 
upon  onr  shores,  some  mnch  more  valuable  for  manure 
than  others.  The  rock-weed,  kelp,  and  others,  which  are 
alga?  or  sea-weeds  proper,  are  much  more  highly  esteem- 
ed than  the  eel-grass,  which  is  not  a  true  sca-wced, 
though  this  is  very  largely  used.  Farmers  not  unfrc- 
quently  cart  them  five  or  sis  miles  back  from  the  shore, 
and  find  it  to  pay,  especially  if  taken  as  return  loads.  A 
man  who  has  access  to  a  beach  where  this  material 
comes  ashore  in  unlimited  quantities  can  make  his  farm 
as  rich  as  he  pleases.  It  is  good  carted  into  the  yards 
and  sties  as  an  absorbent.  The  dried  eel-grass  makes 
very  good  bedding  for  cattle.  The  other  varieties  are 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  top-dressing  meadows, 
and  with  excellent  results,  and  are  worth  about  as  mnch 
as  yard  manure.  They  arc,  besides,  mnch  used  in 
making  compost  heaps,  with  surface  soil,  or  peat.  The 
winter  is  a  very  favorable  time  forgathering  sea-weeds, 
as  the  heavy  storms  always  tear  np  large  quantities,  and 
wnsh  them  ashore.  The  heaps  need  watching,  as  thou- 
sands of  loads  are  frequently  within  reach  to-day,  and 
are  gone  to-morrow.  This  marine  vegetation  is  espe- 
cially valuable  for  potatoes  and  turnips. 

Carrots  ibr  Horses.— "L  D.,"  Boston 
Corners.  "  I  see  these  roots  often  recommended  for  horses. 
How  should  they  be  fed?" — They  arc  one  of  the  best  kinds 
of  feed  for  horses,  and  should  be  fed  about  two  to  four 
quarts  a  day,  in  connection  with  other  feed  ;  more  will  do 
no  harm,  as  hay,  oats,  or  corn  meal.  Wash  the  roots, 
and  run  them  through  a  root  cutter,  or  iu  the  absence 
of  a  machine,  slice  or  mash  them  in  some  other  way. 

Feeding  Mangel  Wnrzels.-"  M.  0.," 

Orange  County. — "I  fed  this  article  to  milch  cows  last 
winter,  and  it  caused  the  scours.  Is  there  any  way  to 
avoid  this  ?"— These  roots  undergo  a  curing  process  after 
they  are  stored,  and  we  have  found  it  best  to  use  them  in 
the  latter  part  of  winter  and  spring.  If  they  loosen  the 
bowels,  feed  in  smaller  quantities.  They  should  always 
be  used  in  connection  with  some  dry  food. 

Bnclnrheat      tfbr     Milch     Cows.  — 

"M.W.  P.,1*  Canada.  "What  do  you  think  of  buck- 
wheat for  cows,  and  would  you  feed  it  dry,  or  wet  it  up 
with  cut  hay  or  straw?"— Buckwheat  is  excellent  prov- 
ender for  all  cattle  and  swine.  It  is  more  commonly 
gTonnd  np  with  corn  and  oats,  and  the  meal  fed  in  con- 
nection with  cut  hay  or  straw. 

Value  of  Straw  for  Feed.— UF.  W." 

"  What  is  the  relative  value  of  the  straw  of  the  several 
kinds  of  grain?"— Rye  is  generally  considered  of  the 
least  value  for  feed,  but  best  for  bedding.  If  cut  a  little 
green,  all  the  different  kinds  of  straw  have  nourish- 
ment, and  are  advantageously  used,  together  with  meal. 

Scrap-Cake.  — "A.  G.  F.,"  Milton,  Pa. 
"Canyon  tell  the  price  of  sci-ap-cake,  which  is  recom- 
mended as  a  good  feed  for  hens  in  winter?"— Pork-scrap 
can  be  had  at  the  agricultural  warehouses  at  about  3}4 
cents  a  pound,  in  small  quantities  ;  of  the  packers  and 
tallow  chandlers,  at  2l£  to  3  cents  per  pound,  in  large 
quantities.    Beef-scrap  is  about  J  i  cent  per  pound  less. 

Poultry  Items.  —  How  to  Make 
Hens  Lay.— "S.  It.  W."  asks  for  the  best  way  of 
making  hens  lay  that  wish  to  set.    Our  way  H  to  confine 


them  in  a  light  coop  in  the  yard  among  other  fowls  ;  give 
water,  but  very  little  food,  for  three  days  or  more,  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  after  this  feed  abundantly,  giving 
pork-scraps  or  other  rich  food  with  grain. 

How  Many  Chicks  for  One  Hen.— In  win- 
ter, set  nine  eggs;  in  spring,  thirteen;  in  summer,  fif- 
teen, under  the  same  hen.  She  will  give,  if  well  cooped, 
two-thirds  the  number,  with  good  protection,  and  after 
the  first  of  June,  if  the  coops  are  brought  under  a  dry 
shed  during  cold  storms,  the  chicks  of  most  varieties  of 
fowls  will  not  suffer  if  a  hen  hatches  as  many  eggs  as 
she  can  cover. 

Stray  Grains  for  Chickens.— Under  this  title 
the  Gardener's  Magazine  (English),  gives  the  following 
sensible  hints:  "Feed  your  poultry  on  raw  onions 
chopped  fine,  mixed  with  other  food,  about  twice  a  week. 
It  is  better  than  a  dozen  cures  for  chicken  cholera.  Fowl* 
exposed  to  dampness  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  catarrh, 
which  will  run  to  roup,  if  not  attended  to.  Red  pepper 
mixed  with  soft  feed,  fed  several  times  a  week,  will  re- 
move the  cold.  Pulverized  charcoal,  given  occasionally, 
is  a  preventive  of  putrid  affections,  to  which  fowls  are 
very  subject.  Setting-hens  can  be  cured  by  putting  water 
in  a  vessel  to  the  depth  of  one  inch,  putting  the  hen  into 
it,  and  covering  the  top  of  the  vessel  for  abont  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  vessel  should  be  deep  enough  to  allow 
the  fowl  to  stand  up.  This  is  the  best  remedy  I  have 
ever  tried.  Pulverized  chalk  administered  with  soft  feed 
will  cure  diarrhcea.  This  disorder  is  caused  by  waut  of 
variety  in  the  food,  or  by  too  much  green  food.  Garlic 
feed  once  or  twice  a  week  is  excellent  for  colds." 

Raising-    Poultry     tor      llarliet. — 

M  E.  F.  V.,"  Arch  St.,  asks:  "Where  can  I  find  some  one 
who  is  engaged  in  raising  poultry  for  the  market  ?  I  in- 
tend going  into  the  business." — Poultry  raising  is  a 
branch  of  business  usually  followed  on  the  farm,  and  you 
can  hardly  go  amiss  of  good  poultry  men  in  any  fanning 
district.  It  is  seldom  pursued  as  a  distinct  business,  and 
when  attempted  has  generally  failed,  mainly,  we  think, 
through  too  close  crowding.  A  thousand  hens,  turkeys, 
ducks,  and  geese,  ought  to  have  at  least  twenty  acres  of 
land,  partly  covered  with  wood  and  brush.  Ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys,  are  very  extensively  raised  about  Narragan- 
sctt  Bay,  in  R.  I.,  and  it  would  pay  a  man  who  wishes 
to  raise  water  fowl  to  visit  Tiverton  and  Little  Compton, 
in  that  State,  to  learn  how  it  is  dono. 

Mixed  Stock  in  Pastures.-"  E.  D.  S," 

Putnam  Co.  "  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  different  kinds 
of  stock  in  the  same  pasture ?"— John  Johnston  says: 
41  Sheep  do  well  among  cattle,  but  cattle  do  badly  among 
sheep."  Unless  pastures  are  very  large,  and  the  feed 
very  abundant,  it  is  better  to  keep  them  separate.  Sheep 
gnaw  the  grass  very  closely,  and  their  fresh  droppings  are 
so  offensive  to  cattle  that  they  will  not  feed  near  them. 
Besides,  sheep  are  very  liable  to  get  injured  by  horned 
cattle.  If  the  high  grounds  at  a  distance  from  the  house 
are  selected  for  the  sheep,  they  will  keep  the  pasture 
constantly  improving  without  other  manure.  The  pas- 
tures nearer  the  barn  are  much  more  convenient  for  the 
cows.  Sheep  and  horses  do  better  together.  Both  are 
close  feeders,  and  there  is  much  less  danger  of  the  sheep 
getting  harm.  It  is  well  to  have  a  rotation  of  stock  as 
well  as  of  crops.  The  pastures  fed  one  season  by  cattle 
may,  with  advantage,  be  fed  the  next  by  eheep. 

How  to  Start  a  Farmers'  Club.— 

liG.  L.  C,"  Dennis,  Mass.— "Can  you  tell  us  how  to 
start  and  manage  a  Farmers*  Club  ?"— This  is  one  of  the 
things  that  ought  to  go  of  itself  in  any  farming  com- 
munity. Call  a  meeting  without  delay.  It  is  not  neces- 
pary  to  have  a  constitution  or  any  officers  bnt  a  chairman, 
who  may  be  provided  for  in  alphabetical  order  of  the 
names.  Propose  a  subject,  invite  in  the  neighbors,  and 
let  each  man  have  his  five  or  ten  minntes'  talk  upon  it. 
It  will  he  found  very  profitable  to  compare  notes.  If  men 
from  other  callings  wilt  come  in  and  give  their  outside 
views  of  farming  operations,  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

Small  vs.    Large    Farms.— "  R.   D.," 

Hackettstown,  N.  J.«  asks:  "What  is  your  objection  to 
farming  on  a  large  scale,  say  400  to  500  acres?"— None 
whatever,  if  the  man  has  capital,  and  skill  enough  to 
work  that  number  of  acres  thoroughly.  The  probabilities 
arc  that  the  man  who  has  much  land  will  not  spend 
money  enough  upon  it  to  make  it  pay  as  well  as  the  small 
farmer  would.  There  are  some  advantages  in  the  large 
farm.  It  requires  less  capital  per  acre  for  buildings, 
stock,  tools,  and  oversight.  The  system  of  small  farms 
is  probably  the  best  for  society.  It  brings  families  closer 
together,  distributes  wealth  more  equally,  and  favors 
social  intercourse.  With  farms  occupying  a  mile  square, 
public  schools  are  almost  impracticable,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  sustain  churches,  lycenms,  and  libraries.  The  highest 
state  of  social  cultivation  docs  not  harmonize  with  the 
plantation   system,   or  with   enormously   large   farms. 


A    Small   Farm   iu    California*— In 

a  recent  conversation  with  a  farmer  from  California,  he 
spoke  of  his  1,200  acres  as  a  small  farm,  and  his  200  acres 
of  wheat  as  a  small  affair.  Some  of  his  neighbors  had 
5,000  acres  of  wheat,  and  the  yield  was  from  20  to  -10  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  The  highest  yield  he  had  known  was  S3 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  fencing  of  land  was  getting  so 
common  that  cattle  could  not  be  kept  as  profitably  as 
formerly,  and  he  had  come  East  to  invest  in  Cotswold 
sheep.  To  an  Eastern  man,  the  terms  small  and  great 
have  a  very  indefinite  application   in  that  country. 

Potato  Balls.— "  W.  II.  S.,"  Wilmington, 
Mo.  Potatoes  from  the  balls  or  seed  proper  may  or  may 
not  be  better  than  the  potato  producing  the  bails.  The 
seed's  are  washed  out  of  the  balls  and  saved  just  like  to- 
mato and  similar  seed,  and  carefully  sown  in  good  soil  in 
the  spring.  It  takes  several  years'  cultivation  of  the  prod- 
uct to  ascertain  whether  the  seedling  is  valuable  or  not. 
The  process  is  resorted  to  only  by  those  who  wish  to  ex- 
periment in  raising  new  varieties. 

Asphalt    or   Concrete    Flooring. — 

The  Gardener's  Magazine,  (English,  Shirley  HibbertPs), 

has  the  following:  '•Three  parts  coal-ashes  (those  from 
the  blacksmith's  forge  to  be  preferred)  and  two  parts 
gas-lime  from  gas-works,  to  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
then  made  into  a  mortar  with  gas-tar.  If  the  gas-tar 
come  from  gas-works  where  the  ammoniacal  liquor  is  not 
separated,  it  will  be  sufficiently  mixed  for  the  purpose  ; 
but  if  the  latter  be  separated,  and  the  tar  he  thick,  it 
will  set  quicker  if  about  one-fourth  part  of  water  be 
mixed  thoroughly  with  the  tar  when  used.  For  the  fioor3 
of  cow-sheds,  this  should  be  laid  about  three  inches  thick 
in  one  layer,  on  an  even  surface  of  gravel,  or  stone  broken 
very  small  with  a  sprinkling  of  gravel  over,  and  rolled 
down.  The  mortar  may  be  laid  on  with  a  common  shovel, 
and  merely  patted  down  flat.  In  dry,  warm  weather,  if 
the  mortar  has  been  carefully  made,  the  floor  will  set 
firm  in  a  few  days.  For  any  ordinary  outhouse,  half  the 
thickness  will  make  a  permanent  floor." 

Hoif    to    Hake     Rails    Durafclc- 

Almost  every  one  notices  a  difference  in  the  rails  used 
for  fencing  material.  Timber  left  with  the  bark  on  rots 
very  mnch  quicker  than  that  which  is  split  and  seasoned. 
Some  rails  last  but  three  or  four  years,  and  others  are 
good  for  fifteen  or  twenty.  There  is  a  difference,  of 
course,  in  the  woods  used  for  this  purpose.  Birch  poles 
arc  sometimes  worthless  after  a  year's  use,  and  chestnut 
is  very  durable.  Experiments  show  that  rails  cut  and 
split  soon  after  midsummer  last  much  longer  than  those 
prepared  in  winter.  But  summer  is  usnally  fully  occupied 
with  tillage  and  harvest,  .and  of  necessity  fencing  material 
must  be  prepared  at  a  time  of  more  leisure.  If  cut  early 
in  the  winter,  (and  none  should  be  cut  late)  have  the  logs 
split  immediately,  and  the  rails  piled  where  the  sun  and 
wind  can  have  free  access  to  them.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
draw  them  to  where  they  are  to  be  used,  as  the  ground 
is  now  frozen.    Peel  poles  too  small  for  splitting. 

Cutting    Hoop    Poles. —  '*  T.  K.  M," 

Ilopkinton.  It.  F. — "  1  have  a  large  tract  of  thrifty  woods, 
principally  oak  and  hickory,  and  wish  to  know  if  it  will 
he  damaged  by  thinning,  and  if  there  is  any  market  for 
hoop  poles."— A  large  part  of  the  young  trees  that  start  in 
apiece  of  cleared  land  die,  and  only  the  fittest  survive. 
If  a  portion  are  cut  for  poles,  the  remainder  will  grow 
more  rapidly,  and  the  timber  will  be  of  better  quality. 
The  poles  are  in  demand  in  all  our  large  cities  for  hooping 
casks,  strapping  boxes,  and  similar  uses,  and  they  will 
sometimes  sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  an  acre  of  laud. 


Compressing  the    Soil. 

— ♦■ 
AH  facts  in  regard  to  soils  should  Ijc  familiar 
to  the  farmer,  even  if  they  have  no  apparent 
bearing  on  practical  agriculture.  We  may  not 
fully  understand  why  a  soil  that  lias  been 
stirred  will  settle  into  a  smaller  space  than  it 
occupied  before  it  was  moved,  but  such  seems 
to  be  a  fact.  The  soil  thrown  from  an  uiider- 
draiu,  when  put  back,  will  form  a  slight  ridge 
on  top,  but  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  will 
settle  down  enough  to  form  quite  a  hollow.  In 
other  words,  stirring  the  soil  at  first  expands  it, 
but  afterwards  compresses  it.  In  engineering, 
this  shrinkage,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  the  result 
of  excavating,  transporting,  and  compacting  in 
embankments,  is  allowed  for.  Mr.  Elwood 
Morris,  C.  E.,  in  experiments  on  a  large  scale, 
found  this  shrinkage  of  light  sandy  earth  to  be 
]|a   of  its  volume    in   excavation;  of   yellow 
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clayey  earth  '|i0;  ami  of  gravelly  earth  '|  u, 
(Gillespie  on  Road  Making,  page  119).  In  other 
Words,  sandy  soils  arc  compressed  more  than 
clayey  soils  hy  working.  It  is  often  very  desirable 
to  compress  sandy  soils  so  as  to  give  a  firmer 
foothold  for  the  plants,  especially  of  wheat. 
An  English  turnip  fallow,  which  makes  the 
land  as  mellow  and  loose  as  an  ash  heap,  when 
the  turnips  are  afterwards  fed  off  on  the  land 
by  sheep,  converts  a  "blowing  sand"  into 
firm,  fertile  land.  But  our  object  at  present  is 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  shrinkage  of  soils 
by  working  them,  and  to  the  fact  that  cla-yey 
soils  are  compressed  less  than  sandy  soils. 
Our  readers  can  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

— . — »— ~» . 

Deep  Plowing  Should  be  Done  Gradually. 

A  correspondent,  who  has  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  productive  farms  in  Western  New 
York,  which  he  keeps  in  a  high  state  of  fertility 
by  thorough  cultivation  and  the  growth  of  red 
clover,  makes  the  following  sensible  remarks 
in  regard  to  deep  plowing :  "  A  sudden  bringing 
up  to  the  surface  of  many  inches  of  heavy  clay, 
that  has  never  been  punctured  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  this  too  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
would  probably  injure  the  first  crop.  Clay  sub- 
soils are  best  brought  to  the  surface  two  or  three 
inches  at  a  time,  and  that  in  the  fall,  so  that  the 
frosts  of  winter  may  mellow  them  down.  The 
next  spring  plow,  say  twice  as  many  inches 
deep  as  the  clay  subsoil  is  thick.  This  will  mix 
things  up  so  that  even  a  crop  of  corn  would  be 
much  improved  by  the  deep  fall  plowing.  If 
we  had  the  power  and  tools  necessary  to  go 
on  with  this  process  of  bringing  up  the 
subsoil  to,  and  mixing  it  with,  the  surface  soil, 
until  we  had  one  foot  or  more  of  mellow  soil 
that  had  been  enriched  by  turniug  under  re- 
peated clover  crops,  and  then  under  this  foot  or 
more  of  soil,  we  could  run  a  subsoil  plow  two 
feet  deep,  and  so  break  the  clay  to  a  depth  of 
three  feet,  the  clover  roots  would  have  a  chance 
to  bring  to  the  surface  the  fertility  that  now  lies 
dormant  under  the  surface  of  our  lands.  This 
is  the  theory  that  I  have  constructed  on  the 
experience  of  a  lifetime  as  a  farmer;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  its  applicability  on  our  lands  here. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  do  ou  all  lands,  but  it  is 
practicable  here,  or  at  least  will  be  when  we  get 
the  Steam  Plow  that  can  do  the  subsoiling  for 
us.  In  the  meantime  we  are  doing  the  best  we 
can  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated." 


The  Clover  and  Lime  Theory  in  Practice. 

"We  have  had  much  to  say  upon  the  benefits 
of  using  lime  and  clover  upon  worn-out  soils,  to 
give  them  a  start.  And  yet  we  are  apprehen- 
sive that  many  of  our  readers  have  regarded 
the  matter  as  mainly  theoretical,  and  will  not 
be  induced  to  try  it.  Although  agriculture  is 
admitted  to  be  a  tentative  art,  some  things  are 
settled  as  well  as  they  ever  can  be  by  any 
amount  of  experiment.  Among  them  is  the  util- 
ity of  applying  lime  to  soils  that  have  not  al- 
ready enough  of  it,  and  cropping  with  clover  to 
add  vegetable  matter  and  ammonia  to  thin,  light 
soils,  or  those  that  do  not  give  remunerative 
crops.  Iu  a  recent  trip  over  the  line  of  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  we  saw  abund- 
ant evidence  of  the  renovation  of  worn-out 
farms.  Thirty  years  ago  these  farms  were  un- 
productive, and  many  of  their  owners  were 
anxious  to  sell  out  at  thirty  dollars  an  acre  and 
emigrate.  It  was  difficult  to  sell  at  any  price. 
Now  one  will  have  to  go  far  to  find  a  more 


beautiful  farming  region  than  stretches  from 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  to  Easton,  Pa.  Farms  are 
worth  from  $12.5  to  $200  per  acre,  and  arc  con- 
stantly increasing  in  value.  It  is  true  some  of 
this  rise  is  due  to  the  railroad,  which  affords 
better  facilities  for  marketing,  but  the  most  of 
it  is  owing  to  the  better  management  of  the  land. 
They  make  more  of  clover  than  in  the  regular 
Pennsylvania  rotation,  as  it  comes  in  oftener. 
The  rotation  is:  1,  corn  upon  a  clover  sod, 
limed;  2,  oats  ;  3,  wheat,  with  the  manure  of 
the  farm;  4,  clover,  to  be  cut  or  pastured.  The 
farmers  in  all  this  region  attribute  the  great 
change  in  the  value  of  their  lands  to  this  rota- 
tion. The  crops  are  luxuriant,  and  the  wheat 
fields  as  promising  as  in  any  part  of  the  West. 
In  all  the  better  farming  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, similar  results  are  manifest.  Clover  and 
lime,  in  connection  with  the  manure  made  upon 
the  place,  keep  the  farms  in  good  heart,  and 
constantly  improving.  The  average  production 
of  wheat  and  of  corn  in  these  districts  is  much 
higher  than  in  the  Western  States,  which  had  a 
richer  virgin  soil.  Wherever  this  treatment  of 
the  soil  has  been  introduced,  it  secures  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  We  do  not  see  how  this 
management  of  the  soil  can  be  considered  as 
pertaining  merely  to  the  theory  of  agriculture. 
Yet  the  mass  of  our  farmers  in  the  Eastern 
States  continue  to  raise  clover  in  small  patches, 
as  a  forage  crop,  without  reference  to  its  value 
as  a  renovator  of  the  soil.  If  they  would  travel 
more  and  see  what  is  accomplished  in  the  line 
of  their  art,  they  would  form  better  views, 
both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

■ -•-. -—  O  c t^m. 

(For  the  American  Agricitlturixt.y 
The   Diseases  of  Animals 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  GAMGEE,   OF  LONDON,   ENGLAND. 

A  movement  is  on  foot,  both  iu  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  which  promises  great  and 
beneficial  results.  A  century  since  and  more, 
the  French  inaugurated  a  system  of  supervision 
in  relation  to  the  manifestation  of  fatal  cattle 
diseases,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  veteri- 
nary colleges.  The  steppe  murrain,  or  rinderpest, 
which  mowed  down  the  herds  at  every  move- 
ment of  contending  armies  or  enterprising 
stock  drovers,  stirred  up  the  energies  of  the 
Germans,  from  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Rhine 
provinces,  and  even  the  Italians  at  a  somewhat 
later  date  picked  out  four  intelligent  lads  to  be 
educated  in  the  Veterinary  College  of  Alfort,  in 
order  afterwards  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  they 
acquired  tmiongst  the  people  of  their  native 
land.  England  had  been  engaged  iu  numerous 
continental  wars,  and  the  flood  of  people  cross- 
ing the  German  Ocean  and  British  Channel  at- 
tached at  various  times  fatal  links  between  the 
infected  herds  of  Central  Europe  and  those  of 
the  British  farmer.  Early  last  century  England 
suffered  severeh',  and  continued  to  suffer,  more 
or  less,  at  intervals,  until  by  the  advice  of 
intelligent  physicians,  amongst  whom  may  be 
numbered  Cullen,  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  was  strictly  prohibited. 

Thus  freed  from  contagious  cattle  disease,  the 
breeds  of  England  improved,  and  how  much 
this  immunity  from  fatal  maladies  has  tended  to 
the  development  of  that  excellence  for  which 
British  stock  is  proverbial  is  a  question  which 
has  never  been  discussed.  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  the  protection  offered  to  British  herds  by 
strict  isolation  from  the  plague-stricken  animals 
of  Eastern  Europe  was  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  one  of  the  silent  but  most  active  agen- 
cies favoring  the  development  of  our  match- 


less bovine  breeds.  Since  the  introduction  of 
pleuro-pneumoniaand  thefootaud  mouth  disease 
we  have  in  many  points  gone  back,  and  our 
town  dairymen  fail  to  obtain  in  large  quantities 
the  excellent  half-bred  Short-horn  cows  which 
filled  their  milk-pails  to  repletion.  They  have  had 
to  import  Dutch  cattle,  and  with  these  much  dis- 
ease. The  rinderpest  in  1865-'G6-'67  effectually  ac- 
complished the  reduction  of  our  breeding  stock, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  restrictions  on  trade 
which  had  to  be  enforced  cleared  off  the  other 
contagious  diseases.  Had  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  not  been  misled  by  its 
leaders,  who  construed  preventive  measures  into 
measures  for  the  rich  to  the  detriment  of  the 
poor,  cattle-disease  legislation  would  have  pros- 
pered, and  another  term  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity would  have  ruled  the  destinies  of  our  enter- 
prising breeders.  As  it  is,  little  is  being  done 
for  the  protection  of  British  herds,  beyond  the 
discussions  and  resolul  ions  at  Farmers'  Clubs  and 
Chambers  of  Agriculture.  Tiie  lessons  learned, 
however,  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Edinburgh  of  the  first  active  and 
important  Chamber  of  this  description,  it  was 
proposed  that  a  Consolidated  Cattle  Diseases, 
Traffic,  and  Transit  Act  of  Parliament  would,  by 
providing  increased  security  and  protection 
from  disease,  and  thereby  decreasing  the  cost 
of  producing  meat,  be  of  the  greatest  advant- 
age, not  only  to  the  agricultural  interest,  but  to 
the  whole  community ;  and  further,  that  the 
recent  ravages  of  cattle  plague  prove  the  neces- 
sity for  a  comprehensive  measure,  whilst  the  ex- 
perience gained  indicates  the  most  effective 
means  for  the  extermination  and  prevention  of 
contagious  diseases. 

We  need  not  enter  further  into  the  details  of 
the  Scottish  recommendations,  beyond  remark- 
ing that  it  is  proposed  to  legislate  for  contagious 
diseases  only,  which  comprise  both  the  fatal 
and  non-fatal.  Considering  that  America  has 
repeatedly  imported  the  lung  disease  from 
England  and  Holland,  all  that  is  done  there  for 
the  prevention  of  cattle  disease  interests  the 
people  of  the  New  World.  But,  strange  to  say,an 
indigenous  disease,  one  springing,  in  physicians' 
language,  as  an  endemic  or  local  disease,  from 
the  rank  pastures  of  the  Gulf  States,  has  stirred 
the  cattle  breeders  of  the  whole  continent.  A 
meeting  of  the  American  Convention  of  Cattle 
Commissioners  has  just  been  held  at  Springfield, 
111.  We  congratulate  all  engaged  in  that  import- 
ant reunion  on  the  earnestness  and  business-like 
skill  brought  to  bear  on  the  subjects  discussed. 
The  Black  Water  or  Fever  of  Texas  has  been  an 
excuse,  and  a  good  one,  for  attempting  more  than 
checking  the  movement  of  Southern  steers  in  the 
summer.  Specific  recommendations  are  made 
in  this  respect,  but  Slate  authorities  are  no 
longer  to  overlook  the  ravages  Iry  fatal  diseases 
of  any  kind  affecting  the  lower  animals,  and 
Congress  is  to  be  memorialized  with  a  view  to 
the  obtain  men  t  of  reliable  and  exhaustive  reports 
concerning  what  almost  deserves  the  appellation 
of  the  Cattle  Plague  of  America.  There  is  one 
point  which  the  Springfirld  convention  should 
not  have  overlooked.  That  is  the  establishment 
of  veterinary  colleges.  The  States  or  the 
general  Government  must  take  this  matter  in 
hand,  for  without  pecuniary  aid  such  efforts  as 
those  to  which  Dr.  John  Busteed,  of  New  York, 
has  devoted  his  life  and  means  must  prove 
abortive.  Veterinary  colleges  are  needed,  and 
the  example  of  France  and  Prussia,  of  Austria, 
and  even  Russia,  must  be  followed,  or  this 
country  will  experience  the  lamentable  dis- 
asters which  have  crippled  and  ruined  many  a 
farmer  and  stock  breeder  in  the  Old  Country. 
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In  the  Lumber  Regions. 

■ 

The  great  and  increasing  demand  for  lumber 
each  year  sends  the  lumbermen  further  into  the 


will  allow  of  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  opera- 
tions. The  land  is  first  explored,  or  "  pro- 
spected," as  the  miners  say.  Good  timber 
must  be  uot  only  abundant,  but  accessible,  and 


which  consists  of  a  large  log  house  for  the  men 
and  hovels  for  the  cattle.  These  logging  camps 
are  more  or  less  carefully  prepared,  and  our 
artist  has  shown  one  of  the  better  sort.     As  we 


Fig.  1. — rue  loggers'  cami-. 

wilderness,  and  whoever  would  visit  a  logging 
camp,  and  enjoy  the  hospitality  and  novel  life 
of  its  inmates,  must  now  go  along  distance  from 
the  sea-board.    One  of  our  artists,  who  passed  a 


sufficiently  near  a  stream  to  allow  of  its  being 
taken  out  after  it  has  been  cut.  Many  a  noble 
pine  yet  standing  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  located  where  its  fallen  trunk  could 


.tig.  ~. — FELLING  AND   SAWING. 

have  seen  them,  the  door  and  a  hole  in  the  roof 
were  the  only  openings,  that  in  the  roof  serving 
to  let  iu  light,  and  for  the  exit  of  smoke. 
Within,  the  camp  fire  occupies  the  center  of  the 


■SHI 

Ifeift 


Fig.  3. — LOADING   TUE   SLED. 

portion  of  last  winter  in  the  picturesque  por- 
tions of  Northern  Maine,  has  furnished  us  with 
several  spirited  sketches  taken  in  the  lumber 
region,  which  are  here  <riven.    Lumbering  is  an 


uot  be  readily  moved  to  the  banks  of  a  stream. 

The  scene  of  operations  being  fixed  upon,  an 

advance  party  start  for  the  place  in  October 

with  supplies  to  last  them  for  a  short  time. 

SBHES^     —-—7----  -7^"^ 


Fig.  4.— ON    TUE   DRIVE. 

building,  and  on  each  side  are  beds  made  of 
hemlock  boughs,  with  the  feet  towards  the  fire. 
If  the  party  is  to  be  a  large  one,  rude  bunks  are 
made,  one  above  another.    The  advance  party 


b. — THE    LUSLUEU  SUU'. 


occupation  which  requires  capital  and  organized 
labor  ;  and  while  the  general  features  are  every- 
where the  same,  its  details  are  modified  by  the 
laws  and  customs  of  different  States.     Space 


They  make  the  journey  sometimes  by  boat,  but 
often  on  foot  after  they  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
roads,  packing  their  provisions  and  "traps" 
upon  their  backs.    This  party  prepare  a  camp, 


also  make  roads  on  which  to  haul  the  timber 
to  the  river,  by  cutting  down  undergrowth, 
bridging  over  swampy  places  with  logs,  and  in 
other    ways    constructing    such  roads  that  a 
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covering  of  snow  will  make  them  easily  pass- 
able for  the  teams.  When  frost  and  snow 
render  it  practicable,  the  main  party  come  with 
ox-teams  and  abundant  supplies  for  man  and 
beast,  and  work  commences  in  earnest.  The 
crews  consist  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  who 
have  their  assigned  duties,  and  a  cook.  A 
skilled  chopper  will  fell  a  tree  with  an  ease  and 
neatness  that  are  wonderful  to  witness.  No 
hunter  is  more  fastidious  about  the  points  of  a 
ride  than  the  chopper  about  those  of  his  axe. 
The  felled  trunks  are  deprived  of  their  limbs 
and  bark,  sawed  into  proper  lengths,  marked 
with  the  owner's  brand,  and  arc  hauled  upon 
sleds  to  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  placed 
where  they  can  be  readily  launched.  With 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  streams, 
the  work  of  the  choppers  ends,  and  a  portion 
of  the  party  return  home  with  the  teams,  while 
others  remain  to  "drive"  the  logs.  Driving  is 
the  most  exciting  and  hazardous,  as  well  as  the 
most  laborious,  portion  of  the  work.  The  logs, 
committed  to  the  swollen  stream,  go  down  with 
a  rush,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  drivers  to 
follow  them  in  a  boat,  and  to  be  at  hand  to  help 
them  out  of  all  difficulties.  What  with  getting 
off  those  which  run  aground,  and  extricating 
those  which  become  "jammed,"  the  driver  has 
a  lively  time.  Sometimes  on  the  slippery  logs, 
sometimes  in  the  ice-cold  water,  and  with  but 
little  rest,  it  is  a  task  that  can  be  performed  only 
by  the  most  robust.  Where  the  stream  suddenly 
narrows,  a  "jam"  Of  the  accumulated  logs  fre- 
quently takes  place,  and  to  break  it  up  is 
often  a  very  risky  matter,  as  the  starting  of  a 
single  log  may  allow  the  whole  mass  to  move, 
to  the  sure  destruction  of  the  drivers.  Some- 
times where  the  jam  takes  place  between  the 
high  banks  of  a  stream,  the  men  who  are  at 
work  upon  it  have  ropes  attached  to  them  by 
which  they  can  be  drawn  out  of  harm's  way  as 
soon  as  the  logs  start.  The  writer  once  saw 
upon  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Penobscot  a 
jam  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  resisted  the  attempts 
to  blow  it  up  by  powder.  In  driving,  the  logs 
of  various  parties  become  mixed,  and  they  are 
only  separated  when  they  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  drive,  which  is  at  the  boom.  The  boom  is 
made  of  trunks  of  trees  chained  together  end  to 
end.  These  stretch  across  the  river,  or  from 
one  massive  pier  to  another.  All  the  logs  are 
caught  by  the  boom,  and  those  of  each  owner, 
as  indicated  by  the  marks,  are  collected  to- 
gether. In  Maine  this  is  done  by  State  officers, 
who  receive  a  compensation  regulated  by  law. 
From  the  boom  to  the  saw-mill  is  the  next 
stop.  Here  the  logs  are  converted  into  lumber, 
which,  by  various  modes  of  conveyance,  reaches 
the  points  at  which  it  is  consumed.  As  the 
great  lumbering  rivers  of  Maine  flow  directly  to 
the  sea,  most  of  the  lumber  is  rafted  down  to 
tide-water,  and  placed  on  shipboard.  The  en- 
gravings show  the  various  steps  here  described, 
and  need  no  other  explanation  than  those  given. 


Card  the  Cows. — One  would  think  that 
any  kind-hearted  man,  when  he  sees  how  grate- 
ful this  operation  is  to  a  cow,  would  be  willing 
to  spend  a  few  moments  daily  in  carding  her. 
It  pays  as  well  to  clean  a  cow  as  a  horse.  All 
who  have  fairly  tried  it  find  great  benefit  from 
the  operation.  And  yet  not  one  farmer  in  a 
hundred  makes  it  a  practice  to  use  the  card  or 
curry-comb  in  the  cow-stable.  We  know  stupid 
men  who  laugh  at  the  idea  as  a  mere  notion  of 
some  fancy  farmer.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
cow  can  give  the  best  results  at  the  pail  unless 
this  matter  is  attGnded  to,  especially  in  winter. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  61. 

We  have  had  very  disagreeable  weather  for 
finishing  up  fall  work.  Much  time  was  lost,  and 
labor  was  very  scarce  and  high.  In  this  neigh- 
borhood one  farmer  paid  men  $1.75  per  day  for 
digging  potatoes,  women  $1.50,  and  boys  $1. 
Potatoes  have  brought  a  high  price,  but  such 
wages  take  off  the  profits,  especially  with  a 
poor  crop.  There  are  many  fields  this  year  that 
produced  not  more  than 75  bushels  per  acre,  and 
15  bushels  of  these  were  too  small  to  sell.  Now 
it  costs  nearly  as  much  to  dig  such  a  crop  as 
one  which  yields  175  bushels  per  acre.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  costs  more,  for  this  reason : 
the  good  crop  is  clean  and  the  land  mellow ; 
the  poor  crop  is  full  of  weeds,  and  it  takes 
about  as  much  labor  to  dig  the  weeds  as  to  dig 
the  potatoes.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  never 
again  to  plant  an  acre  of  potatoes,  unless  there 
is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  getting  a  good  crop. 
It  is  impossible  to  pay  such  high  wages  unless 
we  raise  large  crops.  This  is  the  great  truth 
which  we  should  fully  understand  and  realize. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  making  money  by 
farming.  Theoretically  we  all  acknowledge 
this  truth,  but  it  is  not  so  inwrought  in  our  con- 
victions as  to  enable  us  to  withstand  all  temp- 
tations to  plant  on  land  not  in  good  condition. 
If  farmers  would  raise  as  much  as  they  now  do 
on  half  the  land — in  other  words,  double  their 
crops  per  acre — they  would  quadruple  their 
profits.  There  would  be  no  more  to  sell  than 
now,  and  consequently  no  danger  of  glutting 
the  markets  and  bringing  down  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production.  We  should  spend  far  less 
for  labor;  should  need  fewer  horses;  there 
would  be  less  wear  and  tear  of  implements ; 
blacksmith  and  wheelwright  bills  would  not 
count  up  so  frightfully  as  they  now  do ;  we 
should  not  have  to  moil  and  toil  from  morning 
to  night  in  getting  in  our  scanty  crops;  we 
should  have  just  as  much  produce  to  sell,  and 
could  keep  double  the  amount  of  stock ;  and 
our  farms  would  become  cleaner,  richer,  and 
more  productive,  year  after  year,  instead  of  be- 
coming poorer  and  more  weedy. 

Were  I  about  to  hire  out  to  a  farmer,  I  would 
look  for  one  who  raises  large  crops.  Such  a 
man  would  pay  cheerfully  and  promptly;  but  a 
farmer  who  has  to  pay  high  wages  for  getting 
in  a  poor  crop  could  hardly  fail  to  be  as  cross 
as  a  bear.  I  often  think  of  this  matter  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  Agriculturist.  The 
expenses  for  editing,  engraving,  etc.,  would 
frighten  the  publisher  of  any  ordinary  journal. 

High  salaries  are  paid,  and  paid  with  such 
cheerful  promptness  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
work  for  its  liberal-minded  proprietors.  The 
secret  of  the  whole  matter  is :  tliey  raise  enor- 
mous crops.  If  I  raised  three  hundred  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre,  I  could  pay  two  dollars  a  day 
for  digging  them  more  cheerfully  than  I  now 
pay  twelve  shillings.  It  would  not  cost  me 
over  two  or  three  cents  a  bushel  to  dig  them, 
and  now  it  costs  me  ten  cents  or  a  shilling. 
And  though  the  AgricultuHit  pays  me  twice  as 
much  as  any  one  else  could  afford  to  pay  for 
the  work  done,  yet,  it  amounts  to  but  a  very 
little  for  each  subscriber. 

Yes,  I  do  want  a  new  barn.  I  had  a  big 
crop  of  hay  and  was  obliged  to  put  more  than 
half  of  it  in  stacks,  and  during  this  wet  weather 
it  gives  me  dyspepsia  to  look  at  them.  Some 
farmers  have  more  capital  than  faith ;  I  have 
more  faith  than  capital.  I  have  faith  in  good 
farming,  faith  in  good  stock,  and  faith  in  sub- 
stantial, but  not  expensive,  barns.     But  those  of 


us  who  are  short  of  capital  must  get  along  the 
best  way  we  can.  It  will  not  do  to  fold  our 
hands  and  bemoan  our  lot.  Energy  will  over- 
come great  difficulties,  and  little  troubles  dis- 
appear wJen  looked  fidl  in  the  face  by  an  earn- 
est man.  I  have  two  farming  friends  who  are 
equally  short  of  capital,  and  yet  one  gets  along 
very  well,  and  the  other  is  running  behind. 
His  fences  are  all  out  of  repair,  the  barn  leaks, 
the  doors  are  off  the  hinges,  implements  are 
scattered  around,  and  the  stock  are  allowed  lo 
run  in  the  fields  all  winter,  and  eat  at  the  straw 
stack,  without  as  much  as  a  board  fence  to  shel- 
ter the  shivering  and  half-starved  animals  from 
the  pitiless  storm.  The  other  keeps  things  snug 
and  in  repair,  and,  not  having  money  to  build  a 
barn  for  his  cattle,  he  has  constructed  a  shed 
with  rough  boards  and  covered  it  with  corn- 
stalks, and  his  cattle  and  sheep,  being  regularly 
fed  and  carefully  attended  to,  look  as  comfort- 
able and  thrive  as  well  as  some  that  are  kept 
in  an  expensive  barn.  It  is  downright  cruelty 
to  let  our  animals  be  exposed  to  the  wind  in 
winter.  There  is  none  of  us  so  poor  that  he 
cannot  put  up  something  that  shall  afford  a  shel- 
ter from  the  wind,  if  not  from  rain. 

Prof.  Miles,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, has  sent  me  a  pair  of  wild  turkeys.  The 
eggs  were  found  in  the  woods  this  spring,  and 
hatched  under  a  hen.  Theie  were  no  domestic 
turkeys  within  miles,  and  they  are  undoubtedly 
genuine.  The  most  striking  difference  between 
them  and  the  domestic  turkey  is  in  the  length 
and  fineness  of  their  legs.  They  look  exactly 
like  those  figured  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  October,  except  that  they  have  not  j'et  got 
a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  breast.  It  is  curious  that, 
while  the  object  of  breeders  is  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  bones,  these  wild  turkeys  should  have 
finer  bones  than  the  domestic  turkey.  The  lat- 
ter arrives  at  maturity  earlier  than  the  wild 
turkey,  but  with  this  exception,  it  would  seem 
that  very  little  improvement  has  taken  place. 


Dr.  Miles  has  also  favored  me  with  a  diagram 
showing  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  pigs. 
The  general  results  are  similar  tothose  obtained 
in  the  first  series  of  experiments,  (see  American 
Agricultuiist  for  December  1867,  page  440);  that 
is  to  say,  there  is  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  in  proportion  to  live 
weight  as  the  animal  grows  old.  Thus  the  aver- 
age amount  of  milk,  reckoned  in  pounds,  con- 
sumed for  each  pound  of  live  weight  was: 

1st  week,    id  week.    3d  week.    4th  week. 
Experiment  of  1S66. .8.96         3.33         .2.92  2.49 

"  "  1808. .3.90  4.42  2.95  2.57 

The  gain  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  was  : 

1*!  iceek.    'id  week.    3d  week.    4th  week. 

Experiment  of  1866..75.S6  lbs.    52.92  11m.    2S.20  lbs.   88.00  lbs. 

••  1868. .86.00    •'       80.64    "      26.78    "      27.09  U.S. 

In  other  words,  the  pigs  gained  8G  per  cent 
the  first  week,  and  only  about  28  per  cent  the 
fourth  week.  The  amount  of  milk  consumed 
to  produce  one  pound  of  increase  was: 

1st  week.    2d  week.     3d  week.     4th  iceek. 
Experiment  1866...   .7.J0  lbs.     7.92  lbs.       11.81  lbs.     10.13  lbs. 
1868 6.53    "        7.70    '•         12.52    '•        10.56    •• 

These  experiments  were  in  progress  when  I 
visited  the  college,  and  it  was  very  evident  that 
no  pains  wisre  spared  to  insure  accuracy.  There 
is  no  new  point  brought  out  by  the  second  ex- 
periment, but  it  confirms  the  results  obtained  in 
1866,  and  we  may  accept  as  established  farts, 
1st,  That,  up  to  a  certain  age  at  least,  a  young 
animal  eats  much  more  in  proportion  to  live 
weight  than  an  older  one.  Thus,  for  each  pound 
of  live  weight,  the  pigs  eat  nearly  4  lbs.  of  milk 
the  first  week,  and  only  about  2'|a  lbs.  the  fourth 
week.     2d,   That  for   the   food    consumed,   the 
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younger  the  animal  the  more  rapidly  it  gains. 
Tims,  taking  the  mean  of  tlie  two  experiments, 
it  required  the  first  fortnight  only7'|3  lbs.  of 
Ulilk  to  produce  one  pound  of  increase  of  ani- 
mal, and  more  than  11  lbs.  of  milk  the  second 
fortnight,  or  over  C5  per  cent  more. 

I  hope  the  experiments  will  be  continued  un- 
til the  pigs  are  fat  enough  for  the  butcher. 
Pour  weeks  is  not  long  enough  to  give  us  all 
the  facls  required.  These  are  the  only  experi- 
ments I  know  of  directly  bearing  on  the  point, 
but  it  seems  clear  to  my  mind  that  there  is  an 
immense  advantage  in  getting  animals  to  eat, 
digest,  and  assimilate  a  large  amount  of  food, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  takes  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  food  to  sustain  the  vital  func- 
tions, and  all  the  growth  of  the  animal  is  de- 
rived from  the  food  eaten  in  excess  of  this 
amount.  I  believe  this  is  now  the  most  im- 
portant point  to  which  breeders  can  direct  their 
attention.  The  Amount  of  offal  in  well-bred 
animals  has  been  reduced  by  skillful  breeding 
to  a  minimum.  Now  let  them  aim  to  increase 
the  digestive  powers.  Said  an  experienced 
dairyman,  "I  never  knew  a  cow  that  was  a 
great  milker  that  was  not  a  great  eater."  This 
is  my  idea  exactly.  And  what  we  want  is 
a  breed  that  will  eat  25  or  50  per  cent  more  in 
proportion  to  live  weight  than  any  animals  we 
now  have.  The}'  would,  in.  proportion  to  the 
food  consumed,  grow  twice  as  fast  as  they  now 
do.  I  have  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  proposition;  and  if  it  is  true,  the  sooner  it 
is  acknowledged  and  acted  on  by  our  breeders 
the  better. 

I  got  a  letter  this  morning  from  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Agriculturist  calling  for  "  more 
copy,"  and  earlier.  "  You  country  folks,"  be 
says,  "ought  to  pass  a  few  months  in  New 
York  in  winter  to  get  a  little  go  in  you."  New 
York  is  a  very  pleasant  place  to  visit  for  a  few 
d  tys.  but  a  whole  winter!  Not  if  I  know  it.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  these  New  Yorkers  ac- 
complish an  immense  amount  of  work  in  a 
given  time.  People  in  the  country  think  they 
have  enough  to  do,  but  we  do  not  work  half  as 
bard  as  they  do  in  a  large  city.  They  earn  all 
that  they  get,  and  sometimes  do  not  get  all  that 
they  earn.  It  is  the  "  pace  that  kills."  We  are 
all  inclined  to  go  fast  enough.  Steady  work  is 
what  counts,  and  you  will  find  that  the  men  who 
have  accomplished  the  most  in  life  are  generally 
"country  folks." 

Last  spring  I  intended  to  get  4  tons  of  Peru- 
vian guano  to  put  on  20  acres  of  potatoes,  but 
the  freight  from  New  York  to  Rochester  was 
-$22  per  ton,  and  I  gave  up  the  idea.  A  few 
weeks  after,  when  it  was  too  bite  to  sow  the 
guano,  the  freight  was  reduced  to  $3  00  per  ton. 
Our  potatoes  are  sent  te  New  York,  mostly  by 
railroad.  My  crop  did  not  average,  for  want  of 
manure,  over  75  bushels  per  acre.  The  freight 
on  this  to  New  York  would  bo  about  $20,  or 
$400  on  the  20  acres.  Now  I  have  no  sort  of 
<loubt  that  400  lbs.  of  guano  per  acre  would 
have  given  a  crop  of  200  bushels  per  acre,  and 
the  freight  on  this  would  be  about  $53  per  acre, 
or  $1,060  on  the  20  acres.  In  other  words,  if 
Vanderbilt  would  have  brought  me  4  tons  of 
guano  for  $32  instead  of  charging  $88,  he  would 
have  received  $1,060  for  carrying  back  the  pota- 
toes, instead  of  $400.  If  railroad  companies 
understood  this  matter  they  would  transport 
manures  at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  I  have 
known  the  application  of  one  ton  of  superphos- 
phate on  5  acres  of  turnips  to  increase  the  yield  10 
tons  per  acre,  or  50  tons,  and  one  ton  of  guano 


will  sometimes  give  an  increase  of  18  tons  of  po- 
tatoes. They  can  afFord  to  carry  a  ton  of  super- 
phosphate or  guano  at  a  cheap  rate  in  the  spring, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  50  tons  of  turnips, 
or  18  tons  of  potatoes  to  carry  back  in  the  fall. 

The  trustees  of  one  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
told  me  that  they  could  get  ten  literary  and  sci- 
entific professors  easier  than  they  could  get  one 
for  the  department  of  agriculture.  And  I  notice 
that  "  one  of  the  foremost  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try" is  advertising  in  the  newspapers  for  a 
"  Professor  of  Agriculture."  This  is  rather  bard 
on  the  trustees.      I  am  very  sorry   for  them. 

I  do  not  know  what  college  it  is  that  is  adver- 
tising for  a  Professor  of  Agriculture,  but  I  pre- 
sume they  will  get  scoresof  applicants !  It  will 
not  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  selection,  and 
the  better  way  would  be  to  put  the  names  in  a 
bat  and  draw  out  one,  and  let  this  be  the  success- 
ful candidate  !  The  chances  are  that  he  will  be 
as  good  as  any  !  Some  years  ago  a  city  man 
who  had  dabbled  a  little  in  chemistry  asked  me 
to  recommend  him  as  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  to  a  newly  started  Agricultural 
College.  I  forget  whether  I  complied  or  not. 
He  knew  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  about  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  but  as  there  are  few  people 
that  know  any  more,  I  told  him  I  thought  he 
would  probably  do  as  well  as  the  next  man.  He 
applied  for  the  place.  The  trustees  met,  and  it 
appeared  that  there  were  two  candidates  for  the 
Professorship  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and 
none  for  the  Professorship  of  Practical  Agricul- 
ture. They  made  the  appointments,  and  my 
friend  came  to  me  laughing  and  excited.  "  Here's 
a  joke,"  he  said;  "those  people  have  appointed 
me  Professor  of  Agriculture,  and  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  about  it."  "Accept,  of  course,"  I 
said.  "  You  are  out  of  a  situation,  and  if  you  go 
down  there  something  will  turn  up.  Perhaps 
the  other  man  will  resign,  and  then  you  will 
probably  be  appointed  to  the  chemical  chair  and 
will  get  along  well  enough."  "I'll  do  it,"  he 
said,  "but  it's  a  great  joke."  And  so  it  was. 
He  was  a  good  fellow,  but  did  not  know  a 
Short-horn  from  a  Devon,  or  a  Southdown  from 
a  Merino,  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  if  he 
knew  wheat  from  barley.  His  whole  life  bad 
been  spent  in  the  city,  and  he  was  not  to  blame 
for  knowing  nothing  about  farming.  But  the  fun 
of  the  joke  is  that  he  is  to  this  day,  or  was  the 
last  time  I  heard  of  him,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
in  one  of  our  prominent  agricultural  colleges, 
and'a  writer  for  one  of  our  agricultural  papers. 
And,  truth  to  tell,  he  writes  as  well  and  knows 
as  much  about  farming  as  the  editor  himself. 

These  matters  will  right  themselves  by  and 
by.  Agricultural  Colleges  will  endure  muffli 
tribulation,  but  there  is  a  necessity  for  them, 
and  they  will  ultimately  prove  eminently  useful 
and  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis.  At 
present,  too  much  is  expected  from  them  by  one 
class  of  people,  and  too  little  by  others.  The 
Professor  of  Agriculture  should  be  a  practical 
man  and  a  man  of  good  common  sense.  The 
more  be  knows  of  science  and  the  less  he  says 
about  it  the  better.  It  is  not  his  province  to 
tell  the  class  how  crops  grow,  but  to  show 
bow  to  grow  them.  Let  the  chemist  teach 
chemistry,  and  the  farmer,  farming.  There  are 
not  ten  men  in  the  world  who  can  teach  both. 
Let  the  Agricultural  Professor  teach  the  young 
men  how  to  clean  a  horse,  how  to  bed  him,  when 
to  water  and  feed  him,  how  much  he  will  eat,  and 
what  is  the  best  food.  And  so  with  cows,  sheep, 
and  pigs.  Fancy  my  old  city  friend  a  Professor 
of  Agriculture,  talking  about  such  things  to  his 
class,  and  going  on  the  nigh  side  of  a  cow  to  I 


milk  her,  and  suddenly  finding  himself,  milk- 
pail  and  gold  spectacles,  upset  by  a  protesting 
ki«k.  But  a  really  practical,  intelligent  man 
could  teach  any  young  farmer  a  good  deal  about 
such  matters  that  would  prove  very  useful  to  him 
in  after  life.  So  in  regard  to  plowing,  harrow- 
ing, and  cultivating.  There  is  great  need  for  the 
exercise  of  a  little  common  sense  about  these 
ordinary  operations.  There  is  a  chance  for  great 
improvement  in  the  common  methods  of  doing 
them.  Why  should  a  man  plow  when  the  same 
effect  can  be  obtained  at  half  the  cost  by  the 
use  of  a  cultivator?  And  why  need  a  man  waste 
half  his  time  driving  two  horses  on  a  barrow  or 
cultivator  when  he  can  just  as  easily  drive 
four  and  do  double  the  work,  or  do  it  a  great 
deal  deeper  and  better?  Let  whatever  is  done 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden  be  done  in  the  best 
manner.  Let  not  a  weed  grow.  Sow  no  crop 
unless  the  ground  is  in  good  order.  If  a  field 
intended  for  winter  wheat  cannot  be  got  into 
good  condition,  give  up  sowing  the  wheat,  and 
plow  and  cultivate  the  land  two  or  three  times 
in  the  fall,  and  sow  it  to  barley  the  next  spring. 
Better  have  a  good  crop  of  barley  than  a  poor 
crop  of  wheat — better  far  for  tlie  land,  and  a 
good  example  for  the  boys.  Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  to  teach  them  not  to  expect  good 
crops  without  good  preparation.  Let  them  know 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  farming,  and  that 
there  is  more  hope  of  improving  old  processes 
than  of  discovering  new  ones  that  shall  revo- 
lutionize our  system  of  agriculture.  Let  them 
know,  however,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
let  them  sec,  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  raise  30 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  as  15,  just  as  easy  to 
raise  150  bushels  of  potatoes  as  75,  and  ten  times 
more  profitable.  A  little  figuring  would  con- 
vince any  one  of  the  fact,  and  yet  few  farmers 
understand  it,  because  they  think  about  gross 
receipts  and  not  about  the  profits  left  after  de- 
ducting the  expenses. 

I  am  always  glad  to  answer  inquiries  about 
farming.  I  believe  this  is  true  of  all  the  ether 
editors  of  the  Agriculturist.  But  they  have  the 
advantage  of  me.  They  get  their  letters  prompt- 
ly, while  letters  intended  for  me,  sent  tc.  New 
York,  are  sometimes  delayed.  I  received  a 
batch  to-day.  One  gentleman  wants  to  know 
what  tedder  it  was  I  saw  at  tlie  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College, — an  inquiry  which  is  now  rather 
out  of  date.  Another  wants  to  know  "if  the 
field  that  yielded  50  bushels  of  barley  per  acre 
was  the  same  field  I  wanted  to  raise  a  good 
crop  of  corn  off,  alluded  to  in  the  May  Agricul- 
turist, 1867."  It  was  the  same  field.  Owing  to 
tlie  drouth  the  corn  was  not  as  heavy  as  I  ex- 
pected, but  the  clean  culture  and  the  previous 
manuring  told  on  the  barley.  And  the  wheat 
sown  after  it  this  fall  looked  well  when  the 
winter  set  in.  He  wants  to  sow  superphosphate 
on  his  barley  next  spring,  on  a  corn  stubble 
plowed  this  fall,  and  wishes  to  know  how  to 
apply  it.  Sow  it  broadcast  before  drilling  in 
the  seed.  Better  sow  half  superphosphate  and 
half  Peruvian  guano,  say  300  or  400  lbs.  of  the 
mixture  per  acre.  At  the  present  price  of  bar- 
ley it  will  pay  well  to  use  a  mixture  of  guano 
and  superphosphate  for  this  crop.  Another 
gentleman,  whose  letter  is  dated  Cleveland, 
Tennessee,  wants  to  know  all  about  underdrain- 
ing,  and  also  about  liming  land  for  wheat.  This 
is  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  if  I  com- 
menced to  talk  about  underdraining  I  should 
never  stop.  Old  John  Johnston  used  to  tell  his. 
correspondents  to  CQmmt>u>e  draining  in  the  besf 
way  they  could,  and  then  if  they  could  not  find 
out   all  they  wanted   to  know,  he  would  help 
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them.  Cut  a  narrow  ditch  through  the  land  2'1  a 
to  4  feet  deep.  Make  it  level  at  the  bottom  aud 
so  that  the  water  will  run.  Lay  the  tiles,  or 
stones,  carefully  commencing  at  the  upper  end. 
If  the  water  follows  you,  you  may  be  sure  you 
are  all  right.  Theu  throw  in  the  soil  on  the 
top  of  the  tiles,  and  the  work  is  done.  Better 
get  Wai  ing's  book,  "  Draining  for  Profit  and 
for  Health."  In  regard  to  liming,  I  do  not  think 
it  makes  much  matter  when  you  apply  the  lime, 
so  that  you  get  enough  on  per  acre.  One  of 
my  neighbors  applied  100  bushels  on  an  acre  of 
heavy  clay  land  fifteen  years  ago,  and  he  sees 
the  effect  in  every  crop  to  this  da}'.  It  has  en- 
tirely changed  the  character  of  the  soil.  My 
father  used  to  put  on  150  bushels  per  acre,  and 
always  contended  that  a  small  dose  of  lime 
did  little  good.  It  is  not  a  popular  doctrine 
nowadays,  but  I  believe  he  was  more  than  half 
right.  There  is  no  question  iu  my  mind  in  re- 
gard to  the  benefits  of  liming.  Drain  first,  sum- 
mer-fallow next,  and  then  lime.  The  land  will 
not  forget  it  in  30  years.  There  are  several  oth- 
er inquiries  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  notice. 
I  take  a  brotherly  interest  in  every  one  engaged  iu 
farming,  aud  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  such. 

— ■  i        ■■»  — —~- 

Can  the  United  States  Raise  its  Own 
Barley  ? 

Large  quantities  of  barley  are  annually  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and 
in  addition  to  this  it  is  said  that  orders  have  re- 
cently been  sent  to  England  for  many  thousand 
bushels.  The  fact  is  a  significant  one.  Barley 
requires  good  land  aud  good  culture.  We  have 
abundance  of  good  laud,  but  what  shall  we  say 
of  its  culture  ?     Let  the  price  of  barley  auswer. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  we  could  afford  to  improve  our  farms 
in  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  country  as  long 
as  we  had  to  compete  with  the  cheap  and  fertile 
land  of  the  West.  To  spend  $30  in  draining  an 
acre  of  land  in  Western  Xew  York,  while  this 
sum  would  buy  20  acres  of  choice  land  in  Iowa, 
required  more  faith  in  good  farming  than  most 
of  us  possessed.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that 
land,  iu  itself  considered,  has  comparatively 
little  value.  What  is  it  worth  in  parts  of  Texas 
or  South  America?  It  is  the  labor,  skill,  and 
capital,  expended  upon  it  directly  and  indirectly 
that  gives  it  value.  We  build  roads,  canals, 
railways,  towne,  cities,  churches,  aud  school- 
houses,  and  every  dollar  so  spent  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  land.  Iu  this  view,  the  laud  in  the 
West  is  not  so  much  cheaper  than  at  the  East 
as  is  generally  supposed;  aud  at  all  events  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  expend  capital  for  needed 
improvements  on  our  farms,  for  fear  that  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  West  will  so  flood  our  mar- 
kets with  cheap  produce  that  we  cannot  make 
a  living.  At  any  rate,  if  we  cultivate  our  land 
at  all  we  must  cultivate  it  well.  The  only 
farmers  who  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  high  prices  of  the  last  six  years  are  those 
whose  land  is  in  good  couditiou  ;  and  this  will 
always  be  the  case.  We  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  general  system  of  farming  is  im- 
proving, but  there  is  still  great  need  of  more 
thorough  culture  aud  mattering.  The  high 
price  of  barley,  and  the  fact  that  we  obtain  such 
large  quantities  from  Canada,  where  the  soil 
and  climate  are  no  better  than  with  us,  and  that 
the  freight,  duty,  and  premium  on  gold,  give  us 
at  least  25  cents  a  bus'uel  advantage  in  price,  is 
a  sure  indication  that  we  are  not  farming  as 
well  as  it  is  for  our  interest  to  do.  Barley,  as  we 
have  said,  requires  high  culture,  aud  at  present 


prices  we  can  certainly  afford  to  put  our  land 
iu  proper  condition  to  produce  a  large  yield. 
We  do  not,  at  this  time,  propose  discussing 
the  best  methods  of  growing  barley.  Our  ob- 
ject is  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  that  affords  en- 
couragement to  those  who  are  expending  capi- 
tal in  the  improvement  of  their  land.  Poor 
farmers  can  raise  good  barley.  Let  those  who 
are  underdrainiug  and  otherwise  improving  their 
laud,  and  are  sometimes  frightened  at  the  ex- 
pense, take  courage.  There  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  an  improved  system  of  agriculture, 
aud  those  who  are  getting  their  land  in  good 
condition  will    assuredly  liave    their  reward. 

»  ■ ■!■  i    ■ 

Ladders  for  General  Use. 


We  all  have  need  of  good  ladders.  There  is 
not  a  farmer  in  the  land  who  has  not  occasion 
now  and  then  to  use  one,  aud,  perhaps,  often 
trusts  or  risks  his  life  upon  one.  It  is  a  criminal 
thing  to  have  weak,  shaky  ladders  about,  espe- 
cially tall  ones ;  for  while  the  risk  to  life  and 
limb  is  next  to  nothing  upon  a  good  ladder,  he 
who  uses  an  unsafe  one  is  in  great  danger.  In 
making  a  ladder,  we  prefer  to  use  red  cedar  for 
the  poles,  and  oak  for  the  rounds.  White  cedar 
will  answer  well,  and  so  will  white  pine  or 
spruce  for  poles,  aud  the  rounds  may  be  made 
of  mauy  different  woods.  Dogwood  is  good, 
cutting  stemsofthe  right  size,  and  the  bark  may 
be  left  on.  Hickory  does  well,  if  the  ladder  be 
kept  painted,  and  not  exposed  to  the  weather — 
otherwise  it  rots  at  the  ends  where  inserted  in 
the  poles.  Cut  a  straight  cedar  pole  of  at  least 
six  or  eight  iuches  iu  diameter  at  the  but,  and  of 


crane's  ladder  support. 

the  desired  length,  if  such  an  one  can  be  found. 
Lay  it  up  to  season  six  months  or  a  year,  aud 
take  care  that  in  drying  it  does  not  get  a  bend. 
AVith  a  little  painstaking  it  may  be  improved  iu 
straightness  while  seasoning,  if  not  straight. 
Then  shave  off  the  bark  and  branches  with  a 
drawing  knife;  cut  it  of  the  right  length  ;  plane 
down  a  strip  of  three  inches  wide  on  opposite 
sides,  aud  mark  it  and  saw  it  in  two  in  the 
middle,  lengthways.  If  well  done,  we  shall 
have  two  long,  straight,  sound,  tough,  stiff 
poles.  Mark  off  the  points  for  holes  for  the 
rouuds  alike  in  each ;  14  iuches  is  a  good  dis- 
tance to  have  the  rounds  apart.  If  the  ladder 
is  to  be  a  wide  one,  the  lower  rounds  should  be 


an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  and  the  holes 
an  inch,  while  the  upper  rounds  need  not  be 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  a  ladder 
14  iuches  between  the  poles,  inch  rounds  are 
large  enough  for  the  bottom  ones,  and  five- 
eighths  inch  for  the  top.  Split  and  shaved 
rounds  are  as  good  as  turned  ones,  unless  one 
is  making  a  very  nice  job,  when  the  rounds  may 
be  split  out  and  then  turned.  It  is  well  to  make 
the  rounds  with  a  slight  shoulder,  so  that  the 
poles  cannot  be  driven  together  at  all  by  a  fall. 
This  is  apt  to  split  them,  aud  if  the  rounds  are 
simply  shaved  down  to  enter  the  holes,  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  to  insert  several  flat 
rounds  two  or  two  and  a  half  iuches  wide  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  having  tenons 
at  the  end,  with  stroug  shoulders,  and  fitting 
into  mortises.  When  the  ladder  is  put  together, 
dip  the  ends  of  the  rounds  in  paint ;  set  all  the 
rouuds  in  one  pole  first ;  then  put  on  the  other, 
aud  finally,  after  sawing  off  the  ends  of  the 
rounds,  drive  hard  wood  wedges  in  each  alter- 
nate round,  so  as  to  spread  the  ends  and  prevent 
their  drawing  out.  Wedge  the  flat  ones  par- 
ticularly. With  a  plane,  a  drawing  knife,  and 
a  little  sand  paper,  the  ladder  is  easily  fin- 
ished, aud  a  good  coat  of  varnish  will  make  it 
last  a  long  time  as  good  as  new. 

The  engraving  represents  a  ladder  with  a 
support,  for  use  in  the  orchard  or  elsewhere, 
applicable  to  medium-sized  ladders,  aud  far  bet- 
ter, to  our  notion,  than  most  such  contriv- 
ances. The  peculiarity  is  in  the  support,  which 
consists  of  two  stiff  poles,  very  nearly  as  long  as 
the  ladder,  fastened  together  by  a  bolt  near  the 
top,  so  that  the  bottoms  may  be  moved  apart  or 
nearer  together.  There  are  two  stroug  hooks  in- 
serted in  these  poles  below  where  they  are  bolted 
together,  and  upon  these  one  of  the  upper 
rounds  is  made  to  rest,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. This  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Crane,  of  Kewark,  N.  J.,  and  combines  effi- 
ciency and  safety.  The  supports  are  readily 
removed,  wheu  the  ladder  is  needed  for  uses 
in  which  they  are  not  required. 


A  Rotation  for  the  West. 


The  agriculture  of  the  West  is,  if  possible,  iu 
a  still  ruder  condition  than  that  of  the  East. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  great  majority  of 
farmers  has  been  well  calculated  to  destroy  the 
fertility  of  the  laud.  The  aim  has  almost  always 
been  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  present  profit, 
with  the  least  labor.  The  improvement  of  the 
laud  has  not  been  thought  of,  or  cared  for.  The 
emigrant  has  pitched  his  tent  in  the  forest,  or 
upon  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  and,  with  very  lit- 
tle capital,  has  begun  the  struggle  for  life.  Corn 
has  been  the  essential  crop,  for  it  furnished  food 
for  his  family  and  for  his  animals,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  wheat,  which  was  the  main  reliance 
for  money.  Corn  was  planted  among  the 
girdled  trees,  and  sometimes  for  several  years 
in  successiou,  uutil  the  limbs  and  many  of  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  had  fallen.  Iu  some  of  the 
states  there  are  large  tracts  that  have  been 
planted  with  corn  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and 
are  said  to  still  produce  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  is  a  reduction  of  one-half  from  its 
primitive  fertility.  In  many  places  corn  and 
wheat,  both  exhausting  crops,  have  been  grown 
iu  alternate  succession  uutil  both  have  ceased 
to  be  remunerative.  In  all  the  older  Western 
States,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  has  been  re- 
duced one-half  or  more,  so  that  on  many  farms 
it  is  given  up  as  an  uncertain  crop.  Troublesome 
weeds  have  come  in  so  abundantly  that  it  is  no 
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longer  possible  to  get  clean  grass  seed  or  wheat. 
The  remedy  for  this  unprofitable  husbandry  is 
a  careful  saving  of  manures,  and  a  rotation 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  farmer  and 
the  character  of  his  soil.  We  suggest  a  few  that 
may  be  of  service.  I.  1,  Corn  on  limed  sod ; 
2,  Oats ;  3,  Wheat  with  manure ;  4,  Clover ;  5, 
Timothy,  cut;  C,  Timothy,  pastured.  II.  1, 
Corn  on  sod ;  2,  Oats ;  3,  Clover ;  4,  Wheat ; 
5, Clover;  6,  Timothy.  III.  1,  Corn;  2,  Spring 
Wheat;  3,  Clover;  4,  Wheat;  5,  Clover;  6, 
Blue  Grass  and  other  grasses ;  7,  and  8,  Pasture. 
IV.  1,  Com;  2,  Barley;  3,  Clover;  4,  Rye  ;  5, 
Clover;  6,  Timothy,  and  other  grasses.  In  some 
places,  where  the  laud  is  very  foul,  these  rota- 
tions might  be  changed  by  planting  corn  two 
years  in  succession,  with  thorough  cultivation 
four  or  five  times  in  the  season.  Near  cities  or 
river  ports,  where  there  is  cheap  transportation 
to  market,  potatoes  might  come  into  the  rota- 
tion advantageously.  In  some  localities  root 
crops,  especially  turnips  and  beets,  can  be  grown 
to  good  advantage.  In  all  cases  particular  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  making  manure,  and 
it  is  applied  with  excellent  effect  either  to  corn 
the  second  year,  or  to  wheat.  The  idea  that 
the  new  soils  of  the  West  will  never  need  ma- 
nure is  already  exploded  among  intelligent 
farmers.  Lands  that  now  produce  but  40  bush- 
els of  corn  and  15  of  wheat  to  the  acre, maybe 
made  to  double  their  yield  by  the  aid  of  manure. 
The  increased  profit  of  such  crops  needs  no 
showing.  With  a  good  system  of  cropping,  and 
the  use  of  manure,  the  fertile  soils  of  the  West 
may  be  kept  up  to  their  early  productiveness. 

■  i         ■•»        ■  — 

Management  of  Cows  in  Winter. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist  inquires : 
"When  cows  are  stabled  nights  in  winter,  how 
long  should  they  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
yard  during  the  day  ?"  This  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  weather,  and  also  on  the  food  and 
whether  the  cows  are  expected  to  give  milk  or 
not.  When  the  object  is  to  obtain  milk  in 
winter,  if  water  is  supplied  in  the  stable  we 
would  seldom  turn  them  out  at  all.  And  if 
necessary  to  turn  them  out  to  water,  we  would 
let  them  out  twice  a  day,  say  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Cows  like  to  be  humored  a  little  in 
regard  to  watering.  They  will  not  drink  as 
readily  as  a  horse.  They  should  be  allowed 
plenty  of  time.  When  cows  are  not  giving 
milk  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  eat  coarse 
fodder,  they  should  be  turned  out  for  several 
hours  during  the  day.  They  will  eat  this  class 
of  fodder  much  better  in  the  yard  than  in  the 
stable.  Judgment,  however,  should  be  exer- 
cised. If  the  weather  is  stormy,  they  will 
be  better  in  the  stable,  and  at  all  times,  if 
they  seem  cold  and  are  not  eating  or  en- 
joying themselves,  let  them  be  immediately 
tied  up.  Let  the  stable  be  well  ventilated  and 
cleaned  out  twice  a  day,  and  made  as  dry  and 
comfortable  as  possible.  The  great  defect  in 
most  stables  is  in  not  having  sufficient  ventila- 
tion. The  ventilators  should  be  so  arranged  that 
they  can  easily  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  weather. 
Make  it  a  rule  to  visit  the  stable  before  retiring 
for  the  night,  and  see  that  everything  is  right. 
— — ♦— — — ■ 

Pig  Nature.— "  Walks  and  Talks  "  writes : 
"  I  was  amused  with  the  picture  of  the  jealous 
hog  in  the  Agriculturist  for  August.  It  illus- 
trates one  of  my  pet  ideas — that  the  more  you 
can  get  an  animal  to  eat,  provided  he  will  di- 
gest and  assimilate  it,  the  better.  I  would  se- 
lect the  "biggest  eaters"  I  could  find  to  breed 


from.  I  would  not  care  how  coarse  they  were. 
Cross  them  with  fine-boned,  thoroughbred 
males,  and  aim  to  combine  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  mother  with  the  refinement  and  early 
maturity  of  the  sire.  The  main  object  of  breed- 
ers has  been  to  lessen  the  demand  on  the  stom- 
ach by  reducing  the  quantity  of  hair,  horn, 
bone,  and  offal,  and  stimulating  the  growth  of 
the  most  desirable  points  by  an  abundance  ot 
highly  nutritious  food.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
given  proper  attention  to  the  digestive  powers. 


Conversion  of  Wagons  into  Sleighs. 

We  can  recommend  to  nobody,  unless  it  be 
to  the  village  store-keeper  or  butcher,  to'attempt 
to  use  a  wagon  with  runners  placed  upon  the 
axles,  or  of  the  same  width  of  track  as  the 
wheels,  if  he  consults  his  pleasure  and  not  his 
necessities.     Such  vehicles  do  very  well  to  run 
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Fig.  1. — RUXXEll  FOR  WAGOX  AXLE. 

about  in  the  streets  of  a  town,  but  on  country 
roads  they  are  a  nuisance.  Still,  many  a  man  is 
caught  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  away  from 
home  on  wheels,  when  a  fall  of  a  foot  or  two  of 
snow  makes  it  next  to  impossible  for  him  to 
proceed  or  return.  The  wagon  body  may  be 
set  upon  runners,  but  this  is  an  awkward 
fashion.  If  there  is  a  half  a  day's  time, 
and  a  carpenter  shop  is  at  hand,  it  is  no 
very  great  job  to  fit  out  a  wagon  with  four  in- 
dependent   runners    to    go    on    in    place   of 


Fig.  2. — OUTER   SIDE   PIECE. 

wheels.  These  may  be  made  to  fit  upon  almost 
any  wagon,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  wooden  wash- 
ers, and  are  easily  stored  so  as  to  be  used  at  any 
time.  Each  runner  is  made  of  three  pieces  of 
inch  board.  Two  pieces  form  the  sides  of 
each  runner,  and  meet  at  the  bottom, while  they 
are  six  or  eight  inches  apart  at  the  top.  The 
outer  side  piece  is  sawed 
full  of  kerfs  at  the  front  end, 
so  that  it  will  bend  around 
snug  to  the  other.  The  two 
side  pieces  are  nailed  upon 
the  edge  with  clinch  nails, 
and  stiffened  with  battens,  if 
necessary,  and  these  battens 
Fig.  3.— section,  enter  mortises  in  the  top 
piece,  or  the  top  piece  is  simply  nailed  down  up- 
on the  others.  Two  round  holes  are  cut  a  little 
back  of  the  middle  for  the  axle.  These  should 
be  level  and  exactly  opposite;  they  need  not  be 
exactly  of  a  size  to  fit  the  axle,  but  the  snugger 
they  fit  the  better  on  rough  roads.  A  spring 
wagon  thus  arranged  upon  runners  is  the 
easiest  running  vehicle  imaginable,  (next  to  a 
boat  or  a  balloon).  Each  runner  moves  inde- 
pendently, like  a  wagon  wheel,  and  this  motion, 
very  easy  of  itself,  is  made  still  more  gentle 
by  the  springs.  The  runners,  if  used  much,  may 
be  shod  with  iron  or  steel,  though  if  it  be  well 
to  incur  this  expense,  it  is  worth  while  to  in- 
quire if  it  would  not  be  best  to  have  the  runners 
made  with    care,  light    and  handsome,  upon 


regular  hubs  by  a  wheelwright  or  carriage 
maker.  Figure  1  shows  a  single  runner;  fig. 
2,  the  inside  of  the  outer  side  piece;  while  fig.  3 
shows  the  inclination  of  the  sides,  the  top  board, 
and  the  axle  passing  through  the  side  pieces. 


Scrub  and  Grade  Bulls  Public  Nuisances. 

We  drive  about  through  dairy  regions  and 
through  those  sections  which  supply  our  larger 
cities  with  milk,  and,  baring  now  and  then  a 
Jersey  or  an  Ayrshire  as  rare  exceptions,  we  see 
almost  every  herd  of  a  dozen  or  more  cows  ac- 
companied by  a  little  yearling  bull — coarse- 
horned,  big-headed,  slab-sided,  long-legged,  and 
rough-haired.  In  the  summer,  after  the  time 
of  year  has  passed  when  the  bulls  are  especially 
useful,  we  often  meet  on  the  road  droves  of 
these  bulls  one  and  two  years  old — the  sires  of 
the  next  generation  of  calves.  These,  having 
reached  an  age  when  they  require  more  care  and 
are  more  expensive  to  keep  than  calves,  are 
sold  for  a  small  price  and  slaughtered.  The 
calf  which  is  selected  to  be  raised  is  usually  the 
one  that  the  butcher  will  not  buy,  or  that  is 
dropped  in  some  "out  pasture"  or  in  the 
woods,  and  hidden  by  the  cow  until  ten  days 
old  or  more,  when,  as  it  seems  a  pity  to  "  deacon" 
so  old  a  calf,  it  is  kept.  This  is  not  always  the 
case,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  very  rare  that  a 
bull  is  raised  because  his  mother  was  a  famous 
milker,  or  for  any  real  or  fancied  superiority  of 
his  breeding. 

This  state  of  things  prevails  extensively. 
Farmers  argue  that  they  only  need  a  bull  in 
order  to  get  fresh  cows  ;  that  the  calves  are  of 
no  value  to  them ;  that  they  rarely  raise  their 
own  heifer  calves  ;  hence  it  makes  no  difference 
to  them  what  sort  of  a  bull  they  have.  They 
argue  very  foolishly.  The  stock  of  every  dairy 
region  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  supplied 
from  its  own  herds.  There  are  now  compara- 
tively few  sections  (and  these  are  decreasing  in 
number,)  where  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  veal,  at 
at  least  until  it  is  four  weeks  old.  The  use  of  a 
thoroughbred  bull,  not  even  excepting  the 
Jersey,  will  greatly  increase  the  size  and 
value  of  the  veal.  Besides,  however  strange 
it  may  seem,  it  is  true  that  thoroughbred  bulls, 
even  of  breeds  not  famous  as  milkers,  as  the 
Short-horns,  for  instance,  get  heifer  calves  which 
are  very  likely  to  become  great  milkers.  The 
use  of  such  immature  sires  has,  according  to  all 
observation  and  analogical  reasoning,  a  bad  ef- 
fect upon  the  system  and  functions  of  their  get. 
We  therefore  have  small  cows,  better  calculated 
to  eat  and  drink  than  to  give  milk,  or  lay  on 
flesh  and  fat.  There  is  not  the  least  reason 
why  any  good  animal  should  come  of  such 
sires,  any  more  than  a  vine  should  bear  figs. 
This  state  of  things  will  continue  as  long  as  our 
milk  raisers  persist  in  using  scrub  bulls. 

The  loss  to  the  State  in  the  item  of  taxable 
property  is  very  great,  not  only  as  the  live  stock 
are  of  much  less  value,  but  the  products  of  the 
herd, — milk,  butter,  cheese,  veal,  and  beef, — are 
vastly  less.  But  the  loss  to  the  State  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  to  the  farmers  themselves. 
The  use  of  thoroughbred  sires  for  beef  is 
pretty  well  appreciated,  and  in  the  great  beef- 
raising  districts  Short-horns  predominate,  and 
the  great  mass  of  beef  which  comes  from  the 
West  has  the  marks  of  this  blood  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  advantage  to  dairy  and  milk 
farmers  is  quite  as  real  as  to  beef  raisers,  and 
ought  to  be  believed  in.  The  farmer  who  buys 
an  Ayrshire  or  Devon  bull,  and  before  his  own 
heifer  calves    mature  exchanges  him   with    a 
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neighbor  for  one  of  the  same  breed,  and  thus 
every  second  year  make*  a  change,  breeding 
always  from  bulls  not  less  than  three  and  if 
po^-ible  four  or  live  years  old,  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  great  changes  take  plane 
in  his  herd  and  in  the  profits  of  his  dairy.  No 
intelligent  farmer  should  use  a  scrub  or  grade 
bull  if  he  can  help  it.  The  temptation  to  raise 
grade  bull  calves  is  ofteu  too  great  to  be  resisted. 
They  are  very  large  and  handsome,  they  may 
have  come  of  a  favorite  cow,  and  the  farmer 
feels  sure  that  if  size  and  beauty  are  worth  any 
thing  in  a  bull,  he  will  do  well  to  raise  such  an 
one.  The  bull  comes  to  maturity,  handsomer 
than  his  thoroughbred  sire,  perhaps ;  nevertheless 
the  probabilities  are  very  likely  ten  to  one,  that 
the  stock  of  his  gerting  will  be  little,  if  any, 
better  than   that   ot  an   out-and-out  scrub. 


The  Canada  Thistle  as  a  Subsoiler. 


An  intelligent  and  observing  farmer  writes 
us:  "Many  years  since  I  cut  a  ditch  into  a  well 
that  was  seven  feet  deep,  and  laid  a  pipe  from 
that  well  to  convey  the  water  to  a  barn-yard. 
After  16  years  the  pipe  required  repairing.  To 
make  the  repairs  it  was  necessary  to  dig  up  the 
pipe.  I  found  the  earth  that  had  been  cast  back 
iftto  the  ditch  was  full  of  the  roots  of  plants. 
Canada  thistles  seemed  to  enjoy  this  subsoiled 
earth  very  much.  The  difference  was  so  marked 
between  the  undisturbed  earth  on  each  side  of 
the  ditch  and  that  within  it,  in  regard  to  the 
presence  of  the  roots  of  plants,  that  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  the  most  inveterate  unbeliever 
in  deep  plowing,  if  he  could  have  seen  this 
(Btch  dug  the  second  time,  would  have  admitted 
that  there  was  one  piece  of  land  that  deep  plow- 
ing would  greatly  improve  *  *  *  I  spotce  of 
Canada  thistles  in  this  ditch.  This  much 
dreaded  weed  is  a  great  subsoiler,  sending  its 
roots  down  to  water,  if  the  water  is  within  any 
reasonable  distance.  Take  a  rank  patch  of 
Canada  thistles,  plow  it  and  cultivate  as  often 
as  the  thistles  show  a  bit  of  top,  for  one  year; 
then  put  on  a  crop,  and  mark  the  rank  growth 
on  the  ground  in  which  these  thistles'  roots  have 
been  subsoiiing  for  years.  Put  on  this  land  red 
clover,  and  let  the  clover  roots  take  the  place  of 
the  thistle  roots,  and  this  old  thistle  patch  will 
pay  about,  as  good  dividends  as  any  land  you 
have." — We  have  no  doubt  that  deep  tap-roots 
that  descend  into  the  subsoil  bring  up  consider- 
able quantities  of  plant-food,  which,  if  the 
plants  decay  on  the  surface  or  in  the  surface 
soil,  must  add  to  its  fertility.  This  is  one  reason 
why  clover  is  such  an  admirable  renovator  of 
land  "  worn  out"  by  superficial  cultivation.  But 
it  is  als»  true  that  in  the  case  mentioned  by  our 
correspondent,  "plowiug  the  land  and  cultivat- 
ing it  as  often  as  the  thistles  show  a  bit  of  top" 
would  in  itself  enrich  such  soil  as  he  is  the  for- 
tunate possessor  of. 

«-• —     m  —~ — 

Don't  Keep  too  Much  Stock. 

Said  a  firmer  who  does  not  take  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  to  a  neighbor  who  does:  "You 
want  more  stock  to  make  manure."  It  was  an 
innocent  remark,  but  our  friend  is  as  fond  of  an 
argument  as  was  Dr.  Johnson,  and  replied : 
"That  remark  indicates  a  lack  of  just  ideas  on 
the  subject.  It  is  as  absurd  to  say  I  want  more 
stock  to  make  manure  as  it  would  be  to  say  I 
want  more  stoves  to  make  ashes.  If  I  burn  fifty 
cords  of  wood  the  amount  of  ashes  will  be  the 
ssme,  whether  I  use  three  stoves  or  a  dozen, 
and  if  I  use  up  all  the  fodder  I  have  it  will  make 


little  difference,  so  far  as  the  quantity  ami  quality 
of  the  manure  is  concerned,  whether  I  keep  a 
targe  numlier  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  or  a 
small  number.  The  value  of  the  manure  heap 
will  depend  on  the  grain,  hay,  straw,  and  stalks 
used  on  the  farm,  and  not  on  the  stock."  Tnere 
is  considerable  truth  in  what  our  friend  says, 
and  We  are  glad  he  has  so  far  profited  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Agriculturist  that  he  realizes 
tl>*t  the  value  of  the  manure  depends  on  the 
food,  and  not  on  the  kind  of  stock  it  is  fed  to. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  be  overstocked.  There 
is  no  possible  advantage — not  even  in  the 
manure  heap — and  not  un frequently  the  loss  is 
very  great.  Belter  sell  a  part  of  the  stock  and 
feed  what  is  retained  all  they  can  eat— enough, 
at  all  events,  to  keep  them  in  a  thrifty,  healthy 
condition.  If  an  animal  is  not  gaining,  we  are 
losing  all  the  food  it  consumes.  By  providing 
warm,  sheltered,  dry,  and  comfortable  quarters 
we  can  save  a  considerable  amount  of  food,  but 
after  all  is  done,  the  animal  still  requires  about 
2  J  lbs.  of  hay  per  day,  or  its  equivalent  in  straw, 
for  each  109  lbs.  of  live  weight,  to  sustain  the 
vital  functions  and  keep  it  from  losing  in  flesh. 
What  we  gain  in  milk,  flesh,  or  wool,  is  derived 
from  trie  foed  consumed  in  excess  of  this  amount. 


Fix  Up  the  Implements. 

During  the  winter  every  implement  and  ma- 
chine that  will  be  required  nest  spring  and 
summer  should  be  overhauled  and  repaired. 
Examine  the  plows,  and  if  they  have  been  neg- 
lected and  are  rusty,  wash  off  all  the  dirt,  and 
then  apply  with  a  swab  fastened  on  the  end  of 
a  stick,  a  mixture  of  one  part  sulphuric  acid 
and  two  parts  water.  Rub  the  mould-board  and 
other  parts  that  are  rusty  with  this  liquid  until 
the  rust  is  all  removed  ;  then  wash  it  off  and 
rub  it  dry.  Then  smear  it  over  with  crude  petro- 
leum or  some  other  cheap  oil,  and  next  spring 
you  will  be  saved  from  the  loss  and  annoyance 
of  clogging.  Everj' farmer  should  buy  a  barrel 
of  petroleum,  and  use  it  freely  on  all  his  wag- 
gons, machines,  implements,  etc.  It  will  keep 
the  iron  from  rusting  and  the  wood  from  decay, 
and  in  cold  weather  it  is  a  useful  lubricating 
oil.  We  find  it  absolutely  essential  to  keep  on 
hand  several  sizes  of  carriage  bolts.  With 
these  and  a  brace,  and  a  set  of  bits,  nearly  all  or- 
dinary fractures  can  be  easily  repaired.  It  is  a 
great  convenience,  also,  to  have  a  vise,  and  to 
keep  on  hand  an  assortment  of  uncut  nuts,  with 
the  tools  for  making  the  thread  in  them  and 
also  on  the  bolts.  All  these  things  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  hardware  store,  and  a  farmer  who 
buys  them  will  never  regret  it.  But  if  it  is  nec- 
essary to  take  anything  to  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it,  and  when  it  is  re- 
paired, clean  off  the  rust,  paint  it  with  linseed  oil, 
aud  put  it  away  for  use  in  the  spring.  If  the 
farmer  or  his  son  would  go  over  all  the  imple- 
ments, machinery,  wagons,  hay  racks,  tools,  etc., 
paint  them,  oil  and  tighten  the  bolts,  and  see 
that  everything  is  strong  and  in  good  order,  it 
would  not  only  greatly  lessen  the  blacksmith's 
bill,  but  would  save  much  precious  time  and 
no  little  annoyance  next  spring  and  summer. 
The  winter  is  also  the  time  to  make  whrfBe- 
trees,  and  three-horse  eveners.  It  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  have  an  extra  set  of  these  on  hand. 
»-« —      m     — *-m 

Lumber.  —  It  is  very  convenient  to  have 
a  supply  of  seasoned  boards,  planks,  and  scaut- 
ling,  and  now  is  the  time  to  secure  them. 
Get  a  good  hard  maple  log  sawed  up  into  two- 
inch  planks  for  store  boards,  and  elm  into  two- 


inch  planks  for  purposes  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. A  few  oak  and  soft  maple  inch  boards 
are  also  very  useful,  and  oak  and  white  ash 
scantling  3x3  will  be  very  convenient  to  repair 
cultivators,  harrows,  etc.  Scarcely  anything  of 
this  kind  will  come  amiss  on  the  farm. 


The  Old  Well-Sweep. 

Without  discussing  the  respective  merits  of 
pumps  and  open  wells,  we  have  a  word  to  say 
in  favor  of  the  old  well-sweep  aud  the  oakeu 
bucket.  It  may  be  that  a  love  for  what  is  old, 
and  good,  and  picturesque  in  the  landscape,  first 
inclined  the  writer  to  regard  the  well-sweep 
with  favor,  especially  when  it  was  associated 
with  the  mossy  bucket  coming,  with  a  bound 
almost,  sparkling  and  dripping,  from  the  dark 
depths  below  ;  but  after  a  pretty  careful  inspec- 
tion and  use  of  various  kinds  of  windlasses, 
patent  well-curbs,  and  other  efforts  of  inventive 
genius  to  supplant  it,  we  come  back  to  the  well- 
sweep  as  the  simplest,  most  durable,  easiest,  and 
by  far  the  best  method  of  drawing  water  by  the 
bucket  from  wells  not  over  20  or  2.5  feet  deep, 
and  perhaps  it  is  equally  useful  for  deeper 
wells.  The  bight  of  the  crotch,  in  which  the 
sweep  is  hung,  should  be  such  that  the  sweep 
will  be  horizontal  when  the  bucket  is  halfway 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  sweep  should  be 
long  enough  and  so  hung  that  it  will  swing  the 
bucket  clear  of  the  curb.  The  occasional  bind- 
ing of  the  bucket  bail  in  the  hook  of  the  pole 
may  be  remedied  perfectly  by  interposing  a  email 
round  link  between  the  eye  in  the  bail  and  the 
closed  hook  on  the  end  of  the  sweep-pole.  We 
rarely  see  a  new  well-sweep  nowadays,  while 
the  clattering,  squeaking  boxes  of  machinery 
called  patent  well-curbs,  always  gettina:  out  of 
repair,  and  rarely  bringing  up  two-thirds  of  a 
pail  of  water,  are  seen  on  every  hand. 
— . —     -»»  . 

Will  Yon  Ever  Get  Yonr  Money  Back  ? 


Of  all  the  sneers  which  beset  the  path  of  an 
Improving  farmer  the  commonest  and  the  mean- 
est, is:  "  Will  you  ever  get  your  money  back  ?" 

Let  him  build  a  large  and  commodious  barn, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  not  only  all  the 
stock  and  store  that  he  has  now,  but  all  that  he 
hopes  to  have  in  years  tocome,  and  with  shelter 
for  all  the  manure  that  he  will  make  during  the 
season,  replete,  too,  with  even'  convenience  for 
economizing  labor,  and  with  such  general  ar- 
rangements as  he  feels  sure  cannot  fail  to  make 
bis  work  lighter  and  more  profitable; — some 
carping  neighbor  will  throw  cold  water  on  his 
hopes  by  suggesting  that  he  probably  "doesn't 
expect  ever  to  get  his  money  back." 

Let  him  deeply  plow  and  subsoil  one  of  his 
fields  at  an  obvious  cost  of  $ 35  an  acre, — this 
same   comment  will   greet     his  improvement. 

Let  him  thoroughly  underdrain  ten  acres  of 
his  heavy,  coldland,  atan  outsidecost  of  $1,000, 
and  fancy  that  he  sees  his  account,  in  doing  tlie 
work, — the  same  question  will  jar  npon  his  ears. 

For  the  moment,  this  view  of  the  case  may 
shake  his  hopes,  but  it  is  not  at  all  a  fair  view 
to  take  of  any  permanent  agricultural  improve- 
ment. We  do  not  build  barns  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  back  the  money  that  they  cost,  nor 
can  we  always  count  on  an  extra  $25  an  acre 
from  the  crop  that  we  raise  after  expensive  cul- 
tivation. It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
$1,000  invested  in  draining  would  come  back 
with  the  first  harvest  after  the  work  was  done. 

Who  cares  that  it  should  come  back  at  all  ? 
We  can't  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too.     A  man 
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does  not  buy  a  farm  to  get  his  money  back;  lie 
buys  it  to  get  the  farm,  and  having  it  he  tries  to 
make  it  worth  more  to  him  than  the  money  was. 

If  a  barn  cost  $3,000,  it  ought  to  add  $500  a 
year  to  the  income  of  the  farm  in  lighter  work, 
better  manure,  better  kept  fodder,  and  more 
thriving  stock. 

The  money  spent  in  deep  and  thorough  cul- 
tivation ought  to  let  the  roots  of  our  crops  so  far 
into  the  ground,  and  give  them  a  so  much  wider 
feeding  surface,  that  their  yield  will  be  worth 
permanently  two  or  three  more  dollars  per  acre. 
Generally  the  result  will  be  much  better. 

The  thousand  dollars  expended  in  draining 
brings  easier  cultivation  ;  the  ability  to  do  work 
when  work  ought  to  be  done ;  a  more  complete 
mastery  over  weeds;  a  greater  independence  of 
wet  and  dry  seasons;  and,  partly  because  of 
these  things,  and  partly  from  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  land,  the  crops  ought  to  be 
very  much  better  than  before  the  work  was  done. 
If  Ihey  are  $10  an  acre  belter,  our  investment 
lias  been  a  good  one;  agriculturally  considered, 
remarkably  good. 

Any  man  whose  investments  on  his  farm  will, 
one  year  with  another,  bring  him  a  return  of 
ten  per  cent  may  rest  satisfied.  This  allows 
six  per  cent  for  the  use  of  the  money,  and  four 
percent  for   hisskill   in  placing  it  judiciously. 

Let  no  one,  then,  be  deterred  from  improving 
his  farm  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, and  which  his  means  can  compass.  To 
be  a  successful  farmer,  he  must  give  his  time 
and  his  chief  attention  to  his  business. 

The  more  capiial  he  can  prudently  invest  in 
real  improvements,  the  better  scope  he  will  have 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  the  better 
chance  for  being  amply  repaid. 

— • —•«»»— — _. 

A  Question  Worth  Considering. 


The  real  question  in  regard  to  enriching  the 
land  by  deep  plowing  is  whether  we  can  fur- 
nish a  better  "  pasture  for  plants"  at  a  less  cost 
by  developing  on  the  one  hand  the  latent  plant- 
food  in  the  subsoil,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
thorough  working  and  manuring  the  surface 
soil,  six  or  eight  inches  deep.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  our  subsoils  contain  large 
quantities  of  latent  plant  food.  But  we  think 
that  it  is  not  often  that  they  contain  any  more 
than  the  surface  soil.  The  reason  that  our 
soils  are  not  as  productive  as  we  could  wish  is 
generally  not  from  alack  of  plant-food  in  the 
soil,  but  because  it  is  not  in  an  available  con- 
dition. It  is  inert  and  insoluble.  And  the 
question  is  how  to  make  it  available.  On  Mr. 
Lawes'  experimental  wheat-field,  the  soil  of 
which  is  in  no  way  remarkable  for  its  fertility, 
lie  lias  got,  by  plowing  the  land  twice,  to  the  best 
of  our  recollection  not  over  five  or  six  inches 
deep,  and  by  hoeing  two  or  three  times  in  the 
spring,  an  average  yield  of  15  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  every  year,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, without  a  particle  of  manure.  By  ad- 
ding on  adjoining  plots,  otherwise  similarly 
treated,  200  lbs.  or  so  of  ammonia,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  etc.,  he  gets  30,  40,  and  sometimes 
50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Now  the  real 
question  is  how  to  get  this  200  lbs.  of  extra 
plant-food.  Can  we  get  it  cheaper  by  deep  and 
thorough  tillage,  or  by  making  and  applying 
more  manure?  That  there  is  abundance  of 
plant-food  in  our  ordinary  clay  loams  cannot 
lie  doubted.  An  acre  of  soil  a  foot  deep  weighs 
about  3  000,000  lbs.  Is  it  better  to  break  up, 
work  over,  pulverize,  and  expose  to  the  atmos- 
phere this  amount  of  soil,  or  to  work  over  say 


2,000,000  lbs.  more  thoroughly  and  frequently, 
and  at  much  less  cost,  and  expend  the  money 
thus  saved  in  making  or  buying  an  extra  quan- 
tity of  manure?  When  we  are  enabled,  as  we 
soon  shall  be,  to  work  our  land  a  foot  deep  by 
steam,  and  to  do  it  at  the  right  season,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  work  over  the 
3,000,000  lbs.  of  soil  until  it  is  as  fine  as  a  garden, 
but  to  do  it  with  horses  is  too  expensive.  We 
can  break  it  up  once,  but  that  is  not  enough.  It 
must  be  worked  thoroughly  afterwards,  and  the 
whole  mass  brought  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere. This  is  where  we  usually  fail.  Many 
plow  deep  enough,  but  very  few  cultivate  suffi- 
ciently afterwards.  On  ordinary  good,  loamy 
soils  our  rule  at  present  should  be. to  plow  as 
deep  as  three  horses  can  draw  the  plow  steadily 
along.  The  cost  of  an  extra  horse  is  not  much. 
Then  our  cultivators  should  run  as  deep  as  four 
horses  abreast  can  work  them  rapidly.  A  cul- 
tivator going  through  the  soil  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour  will  break  up  the  soil  more 
effectually  than  one  going  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles.  Three-horse  plows  and  four-horse  culti- 
vators should  be  our  favorite  implements  until 
we  are  ready  for  the  Steam  Plow. 

Draining. 

Now  is  the  time  to  commence  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  work  of  draining. 

The  digging  of  ditches  and  the  laying  of  tiles 
must  be  postpoued  until  spring,  and  probably 
the  pressof  other  work  will  put  it  off  still  lon- 
ger, until  after  harvest,  But  the  digging  and  tile- 
laying  are,  after  all,  not  the  only  essential  items 
of  the  work.  To  do  this  is,  of  course,  most  nec- 
essary, but  to  do  it  rightly  is  the  main  thing. 
It  costs  no  more  to  drain  in  the  right  way  than 
to  drain  in  the  wrong  way, — usually  not  so 
much, — and  the  difference  in  effectiveness  and 
in  durability  of  the  work  is  incomparable. 

Therefore,  the  operation  should  be  com- 
menced now,  and  quite  as  much  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  plan  in  the  house,  as 
will  eventually  be  given  to  the  work  in  the  field. 

Tile-draining  is  expensive  work, — very  ex- 
pensive,— and  it  should  never  be  undertaken 
without  a  determination  to  make  it  so  complete 
and  substantial  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
absolutely  permanent  improvement.  Properly 
done,  the  work  should  last  forever.  A  well- 
bttrned  tile  is  indestructible  by  any  action  to 
which  it  is  subjected  in  the  soil,  and  it  will 
withstand  the  slow  trickling  of  pure  water 
through  it  as  long  as  water  continues  to  run. 
There  is  much  more  danger  that  the  action  of 
the  elements  will  wash  away  the  surface  of  the 
farm  than  that  the  water  flowing  through  the 
drains  will  wear  them  out.  The  only  chances 
for  destruction  lie  in  imperfect  construction. 
With  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  any 
farmer  can  acquire,  with  great  care,  and  witli  a 
judicious  outlay  of  money,  it  is  possible, — it  is 
easy, — to  drain  land  in  such  a  way  that  we  need 
never  again  give  a  thought  to  it,  further  than  to 
see  that  the  outlets  remain  unobstructed.  With 
a  little  less  knowledge,  a  little  less  care,  or  a 
little  less  cost,  we  may  easily  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness,  which  will  fix  a  very  early 
day  for  the  choking  up  and  bursting  out  of  an 
important  drain;  and  then  commences  the 
costly  and  annoying  work  of  repairing. 

When  drains  are  so  well  laid  that  they  need 
never  again  cost  a  dollar,  nor  occupy  a  day,  and 
when  it  is  as  certain  as  any  thing  in  this  world 
can  be  that  they  will  last  a3  long  as  the  land 
lasts,  all  that  we  need' to  do  is  to  charge  the 


land,  as  a  part  of  its  annual  expense,  like  rent 
or  taxes,  a  sum  which  will  cover  the  interest  on 
the  cost  of  the  work,  and   there  is  an  end  of  it. 

But  when,  in  addition  to  the  annual  interest 
money,  there  comes  every  year  a  charge  for  cost 
of  repairs,  and  for  damage  to  crops  because  of 
defective  drainage, — then  the  work  becomes  a 
serious  tax  on   the  farmer. 

When  it  is  so  meanly,  so  ignorantly,  or  so 
carelessly  done  that,  in  addition  to  interest  and 
repairs,  there  comes  the  certainty  that  in  ten 
years  the  whole  thing  will  have  ceased  to  act, 
bringing  the  whole  cost  of  the  work  on  the  first 
few  years  of  the  improvement,  draining  be- 
comes so  expensive  that  no  system  of  agricul- 
ture,— unless  it  be  the  cultivation  of  vegetables 
for  market, — can  bear  the  charge. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  first  steps  in 
draining  land  should  be  the  following: — 

1.  To  decide  what  land  shall  be  drained. 

2.  To  learn  how  the  work  should  be  done. 

3.  To  make  a  plan  by  which  it  is  to  be  done. 
And  these  steps  should  be  taken  now,  while 

freedom  from  other  work  allows  due  time  to  be 
given  them. 

In  future  numbers  it  is  proposed  to  discuss 
these  points.  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  sub- 
ject in  detail  are  in  the  meantime  refer- 
red to  "  Wariug's  Draining  for  Profit,"  in  which 
the  whole  subject  is  carefully  and  plainly  treated. 

The  question  of  mean.-}  should  never  deter  a 
farmer  from  draining  at  least  a  portion  of  his 
wetter  land — enough  to  make  a  beginning.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  borrow  money,  and  a 
mortgage  on  one's  farm  is  a  cloud  over  one's 
life.  Still,  and  we  say  it  after  full  deliberation, 
we  would  never  hesitate  a  moment  to  mortgage 
land  of  our  own  to  raise  money  for  underdraw- 
ing, if  we  could  get  money  in  no  more  con- 
venient way.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  thousands  of  farmers,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  that  the  yearly  benefit  from  the 
draining  of  wet  or  too  moitt  land  is  much  more 
than  any  usual  rate  of  interest,  and  the  advant- 
ages resulting  from  the  operation  are  so  various 
and  so  important  (aside  from  the  mere  increase 
of  crops)  that  we  would  accept  the  annoyance 
of  a  mortgage  rather  than  not  to  reap  them. 

The  mortgage  would  be  a  serious  annoyance, 
it  is  true,  but  it  would  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  feeling  of  being  (as 
every  farmer  of  wet  land  is)  a  slave  to  chance, 
and  of  running  the  risk  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  a 
whole  year's  hard  work  snatched  from  our 
hands  by  an  unusual  season. 


Points  ok  a  Good  Fowl.— For  general  use 
a  hen  should  be  a  good  layer,  sitter,  and  mother. 
She  must  be  a  good  feeder,  too,  bright,  clear- 
eyed,  quick  in  her  motions,  but  not  scary,  and 
with  these  points,  she  will  pay  to  keep.  Besides, 
she  should  be  large,  well-feathered,  with  small, 
short  legs,  with  a  small  head,  broad  shoulders, 
and  deep  body.  The  cock  should  be  thicker  in 
the  leg,  broader  across  the  shoulders,  fully  a 
third  heavier.  He  should  have  a  gallant  strut, 
be  first  out  in  the  morning,  first  to  go  to  roost, 
inclined  to  take  on  flesh  easily,  generous  in  pick- 
ing out  titbits  for  the  hens,  and  not  quarrel- 
some. We  do  not  associate  large  eyes  with 
great  hardiness.  They  are  a  great  beauty,  and 
indicate  high  breeding;  hence,  with  perfection 
in  feather  and  other  points,  they  are  desirable 
in  fancy  fowls.  In  very  large  breeds  quick 
growth  is  desirable,  while  early  maturity  is  not. 
Each  of  the  different  breeds  has  its  characterist- 
ic points,  and  the  fowl  should,  in  addition  to  the 
above  general    marks,   show   them   distinctly. 
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A     MEXICAN     CATTLE     D 
The  Use  of  the  Lasso. 


[COPYRIGHT    SECURED.] 

RIVE  R. — FROM  A   SKETCH  BY  Mr.   Jump. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


There  is  but  little  in  the  customs  of  the  Mexi- 
cans worthy  of  imitation,  yet  there  are  a  few- 
things  in  which  they  excel,  and  one  of  them  is 
the  use  of  the  lasso.  One  who  sees  the  ease  with 
which  a  Mexican  can  capture  a  half  wild  horse 
or  mule,  and  remembers  the  time  he  has  spent 
in  endeavoring  to  catch  a  gentle  but  frisky  horse 
in  a  pasture,  wonders  why  throwing  the  lasso 
has  never  become  a  Yankee  accomplishment. 
The  best  lasso,  also  called  "lariat"  and  "riate," 
is  made  of  braided  rawhide,  and  so  prepared 
(probably  oiled)  as  to  be  perfectly  flexible.  This 
is  thirty  feet  or  more  long,  and  has  an  eye  in 
one  end,  through  which  the  other  end  is  run,  to 
form  a  slip-noose,  which,  spread  out,  would  form 
a  circle  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter.  To  throw 
the  lasso,  the  noose  is  grasped  in  the  right  hand 
about  a  foot  from  the  eye,  both  parts,  the  run- 
ning portion  and  that  to  which  the  eye  is  at- 
tached, being  held ;  the  rest  is  coiled  loosely  and 
held  by  the  left  hand.  The  noose  is  then 
whirled  round  the  head,  slowly  at  first  but  with 
increasing  rapidity  ;  by  a  revolving  motion  of 
the  wrist,  which  cannot  well  be  described,  the 
noose  is  always   kept  in  the  same  plane  and 


spreads  out  in  an  elliptical  form.  "When  suffi- 
cient velocity  has  been  attained  and  at  just  the 
right  instant  the  noose  is  let  go  and  at  the  same 
time  the  coil  in  the  left  hand  is  allowed  to  play 
out.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  lasso  will  take 
such  unerring  aim  as  to  throw  the  noose  over 
the  head  of  an  animal,  whether  it  be  running  or 
standing  still.  A  novice  in  Ids  first  attempts 
will  hit  anything  but  the  object  he  aims  at. 
Nothing  but  practice  will  teach  its  use.  The 
Mexicans  begin  when  children,  and  it  is  very 
common  to  see  the  "  mucJiachitos  "  with  a  lasso 
made  of  a  bit  of  cord,  essaying  their  skill  on 
pigs  and  chickens.  Not  only  is  lassoing  done 
on  foot  but  on  horseback.  One  end  of  the  lasso 
is  attached  to  the  horn,  which  Mexican  saddles 
always  have  in  front.  The  saddles  are  very 
strong,  and  are  furnished  with  wide  and  strong 
girths,  for  when  a  wild  animal  is  caught  there 
is  often  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  captor 
and  the  captured.  The  Mexican  horses,  used  to 
the  business,  brace  themselves  as  soon  as  the 
lasso  is  thrown,  to  resist  a  pull,  and  the  horse- 
man takes  an  additional  precaution  against 
being  unseated  by  clasping  his  enormous  spurs 
under  the  horse's  hell}'.  Nowhere  is  the  lasso 
used  with  more  skill  than  among  the  Califor- 


nian  Mexicans.  The  writer  has  seen  two, 
father  and  son,  chase  a  wild  bullock;  one  would 
catch  the  animal  by  the  horns  and  the  other  by 
one  of  the  hind  legs  and  bring  it  to  the  ground 
quicker  than  it  takes  to  describe  it,  and  this 
while  all  were  on  the  full  gallop.  The  above 
scene,  furnished  by  a  Californian  artist,  repre- 
sents a  Mexican  driving  cattle.  It  not  only 
shows  the  use  of  the  lasso  in  bringing  refractory 
animals  to  terms,  but  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
picturesque  costume  of  a  Mexican  "  vaquero"  or 
cattle  driver,  and  the  equipments  of  his  horse. 
The  Mexican  bit,  which  cannot  be  distinct!}' 
shown  on  so  small  a  scale,  is  so  constructed 
that  the  rider  has  the  most  restive  animal  quite 
under  control.  The  spurs,  which  may  seem 
like  an  exaggeration  in  the  picture,  were  drawn 
from  a  well-worn  pair  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer.  So  far  from  being  cruel,  as  most  per- 
sons suppose,  they  are  so  blunt  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  inflicting  a  wound,  and  they  can  at  most 
serve  to  give  a  blow.  The  reason  for  making 
them  so  large  is  to  aid  the  rider  in  holding  his 
seat,  as  alluded  to  above.  The  Mexican  saddles 
are  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  the  easy 
seat  they  give  the  rider;  they  are  usually  cov- 
ered with  embossed   and  embroidered  leather 
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The  Akebia  in  Fruit. 


Iu  September  last  there  appeared  in  the  Agri- 
culturist an  engraving  of  a  beautiful  hardy- 
climber,  the  Akebia.  Since  then  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Hite,  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
brought  us  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  this 
plant,  which  was  quite  new  to  us.  Upon 
inquiry  of  those  who  have  known  the 
vine  from  its  first  introduction,  we  find 
that  they  never  heard  of  its  fruiting,  and 
if  this  is  not  the  first  instance  of  its  do- 
ing so  in  this  country,  it  is  at  least  the 
first  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and 
as  such  deserves  recording.  The  en- 
graving gives  the  closed  fruit  of  the  aver- 
age size,  and  the  open  one  reduced  about 
one-third.  It  is  a  sort  of  berry-like  pod, 
which  is  of  a  purplish-drab  color,  with 
a  slight  bloom.  At  full  maturity  it  splits 
open,  exposing  the  seeds,  which  are  en- 
veloped in  a  pulp  and  form  a  gelatinous 
mass.  The  pod  is  rather  spongy  in  tex- 
ture, and  when  freshly  opened  its  inner 
surface  has  a  roughish  appearance  that 
reminds  one  of  a  half  of  a  cracker.  "We 
notice  that  the  latest  authorities  place 
this  plant  in  the  Barberry  family,  for  rea- 
sons which  would  not  interest  the  general 
reader.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  earliest 
to  put  out  its  leaves  iu  spring,  and  it 
holds  them  until  late  in  autumn.  They 
are  of  a  fine  brilliant  green,  and  as  the 
vine  is  a  rapid  grower,  it  is  very  suitable 
for  covering  trellises.  The  delightful 
odor  of  its  blossoms  makes  it  very  desir- 
able near  the  house.  We  hope  to  see  this 
interesting  climber  more  generally  cul- 
tivated, and  we  warn  the  nurserymen  to 
provide  a  stock,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
when  the  Agriculturist  popularizes  a 
plant,  a  demand  is  quite  sure  to  be  made  for  it. 
It  is  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  old  wood. 


From  the  manner  of  growth  of  the  plant  and 
the  pink-like  appearance  of  the  flowers,  the 
popular  name  Moss  Pink  was  naturally  enough 
applied  to  it,  though  it  is  far  removed  in  its  re- 


Phloxes— The  Moss  Pink. 


Among  the  Phloxes  are  fouud  some  of  our 
most  charming  plants.  The  Drummoud's 
Phlox  is  not  ex- 
ceeded in  variety 
and  brilliancy  by 
any  other  annual, 
while  some  of  the 
tall  perennial  ones 
are  late-blooming, 
and  some  of  them 
truly  magnificent. 
There  is  an  hum- 
ble perennial,  one 
which  is  different 
from  others  of  that 
class.  Its  prostrate 
stems  are  furn  ish- 
ed  with  small, 
prickly  leaves, 
and  form  '  dense 
tufts  or  mats,  and 
these,  in  spring, 
are  covered  with 
flowers  so  pro- 
fusely as  to  hide 
the  foiiage.  The 
engraving  shows 
the  form  of  the 
flowers,  the  leaves,  - 
and  the  general  habit  of  the  plant,  but  the  effect  | 
of  a  broad  mat  of  it  cannot  be  given  in  an  illus- 
tration. The  color  of  the  flowers  varies  from 
purple  to  white,  the  latter  being  quite  rare. 


FRUIT  OF   THE  AKEBIA. 

lationships  from  the  pinks  proper.  It  is  a  Phlox, 
and  the  species  is  P.  subulata,  a  name  referring 
to  its  awl-shaped  leaves.  As  it  varies  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  as  well  as  the  color  of 
its  flowers,  several  names  have  been  given,  such 
as  P.  setacea,  P.  nivalis,  etc.,  but  they  are  now 
regarded  as  only  varieties.     The  Moss  Pink  is 


moss  pink.— (h  subulata.) 

found  growing  wild  in  Southern  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  southward.  It  does  best  in  a 
light,  sandy  soil,  and  is  readily  multiplied  by 
dividing  the  clumps  after  flowering  time,  which 


is  in  April  and  May.  One  of  the  great  merhs 
of  this  plant  is  its  early  flowering,  and  to  those 
who  love  these  old-fashioned  plants  the  masses 
of  the  Moss  Pink  are  always  associated  with 
their  thoughts  of  spring  work  in  the 
garden. — A  French  writer  recommends 
the  Moss  Pink  for  edgings  to  beds  and  bor- 
ders, and  says  it  is  "  perfectly  ravishing." 

The   Adulteration   of  Seeds. 

A  committee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  (Eng.),  has  recently  reported  its 
investigations  upon  the  subject  of  seed 
adulteration.  As  a  large  share  of  the 
seeds  sold  in  this  country  are  imported, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  to  our 
cultivators,  especially  as  we  are  informed 
by  the  committee  that  "  It  was  represent- 
ed to  the  council  that  as  the  business  of 
seedsmen  is  at  present  conducted,  the 
purchaser  of  seeds  frequently  receives 
neither  the  kind  nor  the  quality  of  the 
seeds  he  pays  for." — The  causes  of  inferior 
seeds  are :  1,  Keeping  seeds  so  long  that 
their  vitality  is  lost.  2,  The  addition  of 
bad  seed  to  good,  and  mixing  old  and  new. 
3,  By  the  addition  of  seed  whose  vitality 
has  been  killed.  This  is  done  with  rare 
and  valuable  seed,  killed  seed  of  similar 
appearance  being  added  to  increase  the 
quantity.  What  seed  comes  up  is  true  to 
kind.  4,  Manipulating  and  doctoring 
bad  seed  to  make  it  look  like  good,  as 
by  dyeing  bad  clover  seed,  sulphur-smok- 
ing bad  grass  seed,  oil-dressing  bad  turnip 
seed,  etc.  The  committee  found  that 
there  was  no  sure  way  to  test  the  value 
of  seeds  except  by  sowing.  They  pur- 
chased samples  of  Cauliflower,  Broccoli, 
Carrot,  and  White  and  Yellow  Turnip 
seeds,  from  eighteen  different  wholesale  houses, 
and  trials  were  made  both  at  the  Society's 
grounds  at  Chiswick,  and  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  separately.  One  hundred 
each  of  the  above-named  seeds  were  sown,  and 
the  numbers  which  came  up  are  reported.  We 
will  only  give  the  highest  and  lowest  figures. 

Of  Cauliflower, 
the  range  was 
from  86  to  24; 
Broccoli,  86  to 
35;  Carrot,  61  to 
14;  White  Turnip, 
98  to  57;  Yellow 
Turnip,  95  to  28. 
The  subject  is  one 
that  has  caused 
no  little  excite- 
ment among  Eng- 
lish seed  dealers 
and  growers,  and 
an  act  which 
shall  reform  the 
abuse  is  to  be 
presented  to  Par- 
liament. We  are 
far  from  assuming 
that  failure  with 
seeds  is  always 
due  to  the  bad 
quality  of  the 
seeds  themselves. 
A  want  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  sower 
often  leads  to  a  failure  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  seeds.  The  synopsis  of  the  report  given 
above  shows  that  the  purchaser  of  seeds, 
as  well  as  of  other  commodities,  should    have 
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some  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  article.  One 
of  his  best  safeguards  is  to  purchase  of  seeds- 
men of  known  good  reputation.  As  far  as  our 
acquaintance  with  American  seedsmen  extends, 
•we  believe  that  they  would  not  knowingly  sell 
a  bad  article.  The  report  confirms  our  often 
repeated  advice  to  test  the  vitality  of  seeds  by 
sowing  a  counted  number  and  noting  how  many 
come  up  before  risking  a  loss  by  sowing  largely. 


Property  in  Plants. 


A  question  is  now  being  discussed  which  is 
of  no  little  importance  to  both  raisers  and 
growers  of  plants.  In  brief,  it  is  this:  Should 
not  one  who,  by  3rears  of  careful  labor  and 
patient  experiment,  produces  a  new  and  valu- 
able fruit,  or  other  plant,  derive  some  pecuniary 
benefit  from  it  ?  Books,  the  result  of  a  few  weeks' 
labor,  are  copyrighted,  and  cannot  be  reproduced 
without  the  consent  of  the  author.  A  particu- 
lar arrangement  of  sticks  and  strings  for  grow- 
ing hops,  or  a  combination  of  the  posts  and 
wires  for  a  grape-trellis  may  be  patented,  and 
no  one  can  use  them  without  paying  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  so.  But  if  one,  after  many 
trials  and  j'cars  of  failure,  produces  a  new 
variety  of  hop,  or  a  new  grape  of  more  value 
to  the  country  than  all  the  trellises  that  were 
ever  invented,  the  moment  the  first  bit  of  either 
goes  out  of  his  possession  he  loses  all  control 
over  it,  and  whoever  possesses  the  most  ample 
means  for  propagating  realizes  the  greatest 
benefit  from  it.  That  the  originator  of  a  valu- 
able plant  should  be  remunerated  no  one  will 
deny.  How  protection  can  be  assured  by  law 
is  not  so  easy  to  see.  Several  earnest  horticul- 
turists, who  think  something  should  be  done, 
are  moving  in  the  matter,  and  it  will,  probably 
before  long,  be  presented  to  our  law-makers. 


Crab  Apples. 

— » 

Fruit  growers  are  just  now  paying  consider- 
able attention  to  Crab  Apples.  It  we  were 
asked  to  define  a  Crab  Apple  we  should  be 
much  puzzled,  as  the  subject,  both  in  pomolog- 
ioal  books  and  in  nurseries,  is  "rather  mixed." 
The  term  is  applied  to  the  wild  state  of  our  cul- 
tivated apple  (Pyrus  Mains),  to  two  Siberian 
species  or  varieties  (P.  prunifolia  and  P.  bacca- 
ta),  and  to  two  native  species  of  apple  (P.  coro- 
naria  and  P.  angustifolia.)  More  than  this, 
some  small  apples  of  doubtful  origin,  which 
may  possibly  be  hybrids,  are  also  called  crabs. 
Years  ago  wdien  we  had  only  the  kind  that 
bore  small,  waxen  looking  fruit  from  which  the 
calyx  dropped,  there  was  no  trouble  in  distin- 
guishing a  Crab  Apple.  This  was  the  Small 
Siberian  Crab  (P.  baccata.)  Then  came  the 
Large  Siberian,  both  red  and  yellow,  which  was 
like  the  other  in  most  respects,  except  that  the 
fruit  was  larger  and  the  catyx  remained.  This  is 
the  Siberian  Plum-leaved  Apple  Tree  (P,  pru- 
nifolia.) Of  the  sorts  more  lately  introduced, 
the  origin  is  doubtful.  Leaving  pomologists  to 
settle  knotty  points,  we  may  say  that,  those  ap- 
ples which  have,  so  to  speak,  Siberian  blood  in 
them  are  hardy  and  productive,  and  though  the 
fruit  is  not  always  of  the  first  quality  it  is  gen- 
erally good  for  cooking,  and  the  trees  by  their 
hardiness  are  especially  suited  to  cold  climates. 

From  the  great  beauty  and  profusion  of  the 
fruit  the  Crabs  are  worthy  of  cultivation  as  or- 
namental trees,  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
apples  will  be  found  excellent  for  preserves  and 
jellies.  We  enumerate  the  most  prominent  va- 
rieties: Currant  Crab,  cultivated  for  ornament, 


it  being  showy  both  in  fruit  and  flower.  Small 
lied  and  Small  Yellow  Crab.  These  are  the 
kinds  referred  to  above  as  dropping  the  calyx  ; 
very  showy  in  fruit.  Large  lied  and  Large  Yel- 
low Crab.  These  bear  fruit  about  twice  the  size 
of  the  foregoing,  do  not  drop  the  calyx,  and 
the  trees  also  have  differently  shaped  leaves. 

Transcendent  Crab.  Said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered on  Long  Island.  A  great  bearer,  with 
most  beautiful  fruit,  and  withstands  the  severest 
cold  of  our  northernmost  localities.  The  fore- 
going are  ripe  in  September  and  October.  We 
have  now  a  winter  crab,  which  is  said  to  keep 
until  spring,  called  the  Marengo  Winter  Crab. 
This  is  very  strongly  advocated  by  the  pro- 
prietor, who  brings  good  testimony  in  favor 
of  its  quality.     We  have   not   seen   the   fruit. 

Tlie  Soulard  Crab  is  another  new  variety, 
■which  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  Russian  ori- 
gin, but  Mr.  Soulard,  in  the  Gardener's  Monthly 
for  July  last,  gives  its  history.  A  thicket  of 
native  Crab  Apple  trees  near  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  cut  down,  and  another  crop  of  trees 
afterwards  sprang  up,  in  which  was 
found  the  variety  now  known  as  'the 
Soulard.  He  supposes  it  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  Wild  Crab  (Pyrus  coronaria)  and 
the  cultivated  apple.  Said  to  be  very  fine  for 
cooking  and  with  care  to  keep  for  two  years. 

Our  Wild  Crab,  so  beautiful  in  flower  and  fo- 
liage, bears  a  fruit  of  marked  fragrance,  but  of 
little  value,  We  learn  that  an  improved  seed- 
ling of  it  has  been  exhibited  in  Canada,  but  no 
particulars  are  given  concerning  its  qualities. 

•-• —m9m— ,_• 

Fresh  Figs. 

There  are  many  places  in  which  fresh  figs 
might  be  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
trouble.  We  read  in  our  exchanges  of  their 
success  in  Southern  Ohio,  but  it  is  not  stated  if 
any  protection  is  given.  Good  crops  are  obtain- 
ed around  New  York  City  if  the  trees  are  laid 
down  and  covered  with  earth  in  winter.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  live  in  the  South  and  South- 
west should  have  them  in  abundance,  and  those 
who  live  in  still  colder  climates  would, 
no  doubt,  succeed  if  they  gave  their  trees 
some  slight  protection  during  winter,  such  as 
branches  of  evergreens.  White's  Gardening 
for  the  South  enumerates  twelve  varieties 
known  to  be  good  ;  the  Brown  Turkey,  Small 
Brown  Ischia,  and  Celestial,  are  considered  the 
hardiest.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  wrote  the  article 
on  the  fig,  recommends  that  growth  be  stopped 
after  the  middle  of  September,  by  breaking  off 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  and  removing  all  fruit 
that  forms  afier  that  time.  Rivers,  in  his  Min- 
iature Fruit  Garden,  gives  a  plan  successfully 
followed  in  England,  and  worthy  of  trial  here. 

"The  trees  should  be  low  or  half  standards, 
or  dwarfs  with  a  clear  stem  (not  bushes  branch- 
ing from  the  ground).  The  former  should  have 
a  stem  three  feet  high,  and  the  latter,  one  from 
one  foot  to  eighteen  inches ;  in  each  case  the 
tree  should  have  a  nice  rounded  head. 

Trees  thus  selected  should  be  planted  in  a 
sunny  "situation,  and  require  only  the  following 
simple  mode  of  treatment.  They,  we  will  as- 
sume, were  planted  in  March  or  April.  They 
will  make  a  tolerably  vigorous  growth,  and 
must  be  pruned  by  pinching  off  the  top  of  every 
shoot  as  soon  as  it  has  made  six  leaves,  leaving 
five.  The  stem  must  be  kept  quite  clear  from 
young  shoots.  By  the  autumn,  nice  round- 
headed  trees  will  be  formed,  and  about  the  end 
of  October  they  should  be  taken  up  (their 
leaves  cut  off,  if  they  have  not  fallen)  and  placed 


in  a  cellar— no  matter  if  dark,  but  a  light,  dry 
cellar  would  be  preferable— some  earth  should 
be  placed  over  their  roots,  and  there  they  may 
remain  till  the  first  week  in  May,  when  they 
should  be  planted  out,  and  the  same  routine  of 
culture  followed.  They  will  bear  one  good 
crop  of  fruit  in  a  season,  and  ripen  it  in  Septem- 
ber. This  annual  removal  brings  on  great  stur- 
diness  of  growth  in  the  tree,  and  the  roots  be- 
come so  fibrous  as  to  hold  a  large  quantity  of 
earth,  which  should  not  be  shaken  from  them 
when  they  go  into  their  annual  winter  abode. 
In  the  year  1857  I  saw  fine  trees  thus  treated  in 
the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Altenburg,  in  Cen- 
tral Germany ;  their  slems  were  as  stout  as  a 
man's  leg  and  their  heads  full  of  fruit ;  and  this 
season,  18G3,  my  fig-trees,  taken  up  last  Octo- 
ber, and  placed  in  the  orchard-bouse  during  the 
winter — their  roots  in  the  soil — have  given  me 
a  crop  of  very  rich,  well-ripened  fruit.  The 
roots  that  have  borne  best  are  the  Brown 
Ischia,  Brown  Turkey,  and  Brunswick." 

Browned  Leaves  occur  upon  bouse  plants, 
especially  if  the  temperature  of  the  room  be 
high,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  cultivator. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  trouble  is  caused  by 
the  insect  popularly  known  as  the  "Red  Spider." 
It  is  so  small  that  it  requires  sharp  eyes  to  se» 
it,  and  one  would  hardly  think  such  a  mite  of  a 
thing  capable  of  producing  so  much  damage, 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  worst  pests,  not  only  of  the 
green-house  but  of  many  open  air  plants.  The 
red  spider  will  not  flourish  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  frequent  drenchings  are  fatal  to  it.  The 
remedy  is  to  shower  the  plants  frequently,  es- 
pecially the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  If  j-ou 
have  no  syringe,  lay  the  plants  down  ami  shower 
them  from  a  watering    pot   with  a  fine  rose. 


Guowins  Stakes. — Gardeners  and  nursery- 
men who  live  upon  the  prairies  can,  with  a 
little  trouble,  raise  stakes  and  poles  for  vines 
and  other  plants.  One  of  the  best  of  the  quick- 
growing  things  is  the  Ailanthus,  which  is  in 
some  places  grown  for  vineyard  purposes.  The 
Deciduous  Cypress  of  the  South,  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  climate  of  New  York,  in  a  few 
years  from  the  seed,  makes  fine  and  durable 
stakes.  Osiers  answer  an  excellent  purpose  for 
small  grape  and  other  vines  requiring  support. 
. —-» ■■■ •-— . 

An  Edging  of  Apple  Trees. 

■ — 

Last  autumn  we  saw  one  of  our  best  known 
nurserymen  preparing  to  plant  dwarf  apple 
trees  along  the  borders  of  bis  fruit  garden.  This 
plan  is  very  popular  in  Europe,  where  it  is  called 
the  "cordon,  liorizontaV  The  trees  must  be 
purely  dwarfs  and  on  Paradise  stocks,  and  are 
set  at  five  or  six  feet  apart.  A  wire  is  stretched 
upon  stakes  at  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  from 


Fig.  1. — CORDON  OF  APPLE  TREES. 

the  ground,  and  the  trees  cut  back  to  the  hight 
of  the  wire.  Two  of  the  upper  shoots  arc 
trained  along  the  wire  and  all  the  rest  removed. 
Another  way,  and  one  we  have  seen  successfully 
practiced,  though  the  result  is  not  so  neat  in  ap- 
pearance, is  to  bend  the  trees  down  and  fasten 
them  to  the  wire  without  cutting  them  back,  as 
shown  in  figure  1.  Where  a  tree  treated  in  this 
way  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  next  one,  the 
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two  are  inarched.  The  form  of  cut  for  inarch- 
ing- is  shown  in  figure  2.  The  parts  are  inter- 
locked as  in  whip  grafting,  and  bound  with 
waxed  cloth.  The  operation  is  done  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  spring  following  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  inarched  trees  are  removed.      The 


Fig.2.— INARCHING. 

trees  are  kept  in  a  very  dwarf  state  by  pinching, 
and  while  they  are  very  ornamental  in  appear- 
ance, they  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  fruit. 
This  plan  of  growing  trees  is  of  course  commend- 
ed only  to  those  who  are  sufficiently  enthusiastic 
to  take  the  proper  pains  with  it.  The  apples 
must  be  on  the  French  Paradise  stocks,  and 
not  upon  the  Doucin,  which  dwarfs  but  little. 

The  Scuppernong  Grape  Again. 

The  following  communication  is  from  "E.  M. 
"W.,"  Craven  Co.,  N.  C,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
about  the  Scuppernong  from  one  who  appar- 
ently knows  something  about  it.  The  statement 
made  in  our  article  published  in  November,  that 
"the  fruit  is  said  to  be  produced  on  spurs  two 
or  more  years  old,"  was  made  with  great  mis- 
givings. We  could  not  understand  it,  but  as  the 
point  was  made  by  several  Southern  writers  we 
put  it  guarded!}' — "  is  said."  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his 
pamphlet,  upon  this  grape,  repeats  the  statement 
in  almost  the  same  words.     Mr.  E.  M.  W.  says  : 

"My  knowledge  of  that  vine  and  its  seedlings 
is  derived  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
my  vineyard  of  56  acres,  planted  exclusively 
with  the  Scuppernong  (white)  and  the  Thomas, 
Flowers,  and   Mish  seedlings  (black  or  purple). 

"It  is  true  that  'the  fruit  of  these  vines  drops 
from  the  cluster  when  ripe,'  that  is,  thoroughly 
ripe,  at  which  period  the  berry  is  very  tender 
and  juicy,  with  thin,  soft  skin,  while  its  stem  has 
become   quite   brown  and   slightly  shrunken. 

'"The  fruit  is  said  to  be  produced  on  spurs 
two  or  more  years  old,  and  not,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  varieties,  upon  shoots  of  the  current 
season.'  It  is  bard  to  conceive  how  any  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  fruiting  habit  of  the  vine 
could  have  committed  such  a  mistake.  The 
fruit  is  invariably  borne  upon  shoots,  though 
these  shoots  are  frequently  quite  short  and 
grown  from  short  canes — due,  I  think,  to  the  im- 
mense amount  of  wood  carried  by  an  unpruned 
vine  six,  eight,  or  mor«  years  old.  I  practice 
both  summer  and  winter  pruning  on  my  vines 
with  entire  success,  and  '  that  the  vine  is  not 
shortened,  in  by  pruning'  generally,  'but  al- 
lowed to  spread  over  a  large  space,'  is  due  firstly 
to  the  fact  that  the  health  of  the  vine  does  not 
seem  to  suffer  thereby,  and  secondly  to  the  pre- 
vailing notion  that  summer  pruning  will  kill  tlie 
vine.  This  opinion  had  its  rise  in  the  days 
wdien  men  thought  an  empty  whiskey,  vinegar, 
or  molasses  barrel  a  good  enough  vessel  for  the 
must ;  their  smoke-house  or  corn-crib  an  excel- 
lent place  to  keep  wine;  and  when  sugar  in 
large  quantities,  whiskey  or  brand}',  was  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  acetic  fermentation. 

"So  far  north  as  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  must  was  deficient  in  sugar. 
Indaed,  I  think  with  ynu  that  the  Potomac 
River  is  the  northern  boundary  of  its  successful, 


certainly  its  profitable,  culture.  But  here,  in 
Eastern  Carolina,  the  must  of  ripe  grapes  needs 
no  sugar,  to  make  a  fine  table  or  medicinal  wine. 

"  I  have  had  the  fresh  must  of  the  Scupper- 
nong grape,  strained  through  linen,  to  register 
96°  on  Oechsle's  scale,  at  G0°  (Fahr.)  tempera- 
ture.— [The  must  tested  at  Hammondsport  was 
from   grapes   raised   in   North  Carolina. — Ed.] 

"The  most  sanguine  friend  of  the  Scuppernong 
has  never  supposed  that  in  it  he  had  a  grape 
equal  to  the  Riesling  or  Pineau  ;  but  what  in 
simplest  justice  we  may  all  claim  is,  that  in  the 
Scuppernong  we  have  a  vine  hardy  and  prolific, 
entirely  free  from  mildew,  rot,  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  insects,  giving  us  a  never-failing  crop  of 
grapes  capable  of  a  dry  or  sweet  wine,  either 
white  or  red,  of  fine  body  and  bouquet." 
— ■ —  o  — _ 

ArrLES  for  Canada.— D.  W.  Beadle,  Esq., 
an  eminent  pomologist  of  St.  Catharines,  Cana- 
da, in  an  essay  which  received  the  prize  at  the 
Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  gives  the 
following  selection  for  the  colder  parts  of  the 
Province:  Red  Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh,  St.  Lawrence,  Snow  Apple  (Fameuse), 
Borassa,  Pomme  Grise,  and  Golden  Russet.  "  If 
there  be  any  spot  so  chill  and  inhospitable  that 
these  varieties  will  not  thrive,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  still  more  hardy  Crabs,  of  which  the 
Yellow  Siberian,  Golden  Beauty,  Montreal 
Beauty,  Transcendent,  and  Hyslop  are  the  best," 

•"< — -«©^— ,-0. , 

Progressive   Horticulture. 

— • — 

Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  English 
and  Continental  works  on  Horticulture  are 
aware  how  different  are  not  only  our  own  prac- 
tices but  our  own   horticultural   literature. 

Until  a  comparatively  receut  date,  our  few 
works  copied  closely  after  European  models, 
and  processes  quite  unsuited  to  our  climate  and 
our  social  conditions  were  taught  and  followed. 
Our  peculiarities  of  climate,  and  the  necessity 
of  supplying  a  wide  extent  of  country  with  trees 
and  plants  both  rapidly  and  cheaply,  have  made 
it  necessary  to  depart  from  the  old  ways,  and  to 
adopt  processes  suited  to  our  needs.  The  prop- 
agation of  trees  by  root  grafting  enables  their 
multiplication  to  be  carried  on  with  marvellous 
facility.  Propagating  by  root  cuttings,  so 
clearly  sot  forth  in  Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Cul- 
turist,  has  revolutionized  the  manner  of  in- 
creasing some  of  our  small  fruits.  Henderson, 
in  his  Gardening  for  Profit,  showed  what  must 
be  done  to  make  gardening  pay.  Warder,  in 
American  Pomology,  gave  us  some  of  the 
Western  labor-saving  expedients,  and  now 
comes  Peter  Henderson  with  a  "  Practical 
Floriculture,"  in  which  is  shown  that  our 
methods  of  raising  ornamental  plants  are  as 
widely  different  from  those  of  Europe  as  are  our 
processes  in  other  departments  of  horticulture. 
Cutting  adrift  from  old  formulas,  Mr.  H.  pre- 
sents us  his  way  of  doing  things,  and  to  those 
who  do  not  believe  that  his  methods  are  prac- 
ticable he  says :  "  Come  and  see  our  plants." 
We  can  only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  many  points 
in  which  Mr.  H.  departs  from  the  rules.  Instead 
of  having,  as  do  some  authors,  nineteen  different 
composts,  be  has  but  one  for  all  species  and 
varieties  of  plants.  Two-thirds  decayed  sods  and 
one-third  rotted  waste  hops  from  the  breweries, 
or  well-decomposed  manure,  serves  to  grow 
everything.  Other  writers  are  great  upon 
drainage;  the  pot  must  be  filled  to  such  a  depth 
with  broken  crocks,  then  moss  or  fibrous  peat, 
and  great  stress  laid  upon  the  right  doing  of 
this.    Mr.  H.  is  equally  eloquent  upen   drain- 


ing, but  lie  makes  the  point  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  do  it  at  all.  We  were  always  told  that 
to  insure  success  in  making  a  cutting  the  stem 
must  be  divided  at  a  joint,  and  then  to  root  it, 
it  must  be  put  in  silver  sand.  Mr.  H.  tells  us  to 
cut  anywhere,  and  that  one  kind  of  sand  is  just  as 
good  as  another,  and  that  coal  dust,  or  anything 
else  that  will  serve  as  a  proper  medium  to  hold 
moisture,  will  do  just  as  well  as  sand.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  radical  departures  from  the 
stereotyped  way  of  doing  things.  Mr.  H. 
places  great  stress  upon  doing  everything  at  the 
proper  time,  and  not  the  least  valuable  portion 
of  the  work  is  a  calendar  of  the  operations  at 
bis  establishment  for  each  day  in  the  year.  Mr. 
Henderson's  reputation  as  a  successful  florist  is 
so  well  established  that  the  best  commendation 
we  can  give  the  work  is  to  say  that  it  gives  the 
processes  upon  which  his  success  has  depended, 
and  it  will  be  useful  alike  to  the  amateur,  pri- 
vate gardener,  and  professional  florist.  The 
work  adds  another  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  progressive  horticulture. 


Poke-weed  "Hardy." — A  few  months  ago 
some  one  wrote  to  the  English  Cottage  Garden- 
er that  he  had  seen  the  Poke-weed  or  Pigeon- 
berry  growing  in  the  open  air  in  Belgium.  This 
brought  out  statements  that  in  several  gardens 
in  England  it  was  hardy,  and  grew  as  finely  in 
the  open  air  as  it  did  under  glass.  This  reads 
strangely  to  those  in  this  country  who  are 
troubled  to  get  rid  of  the  plant,  and  who  know 
that  our  winters  never  get  cold  enough  to  lull 
it.  It  is  probably  because  the  summers  are  not 
hot  enough  in  England  that  the  plant  is  a  rare 
one.  When  loaded  with  its  ripe  clusters  of  al- 
most black  fruit  it  is  a  fine  plant,  only  with 
us    it     lacks    one     important    quality — rarity. 

Osage  Orange— Seed  and  Plants. 

The  Osage  Orange  will  doubtless  continue  to 
be  the  popular  hedge-plant  in  those  portions  of 
the  country  where  it  will  endure  the  winter. 
Formerly  the  supply  of  seed  came  from  Texas 
and  Arkansas,  but  at  present  so  many  old 
hedges  have  come  into  bearing  that  the  amount 
of  northern  seed  is  quite  large.  The  difficulty  of 
extracting  the  seed  from  the  balls  or  "  oranges  " 
has  with  some  been  an  obstacle  to  the  use  of 
home-grown  seed.  A  correspondent,  "A.  W.," 
gives  his  method  of  treating  the  seed,  with  some 
useful  hints  on  the  management  of  the  plants: 
"  Let  the  balls  remain  outdoors  all  winter,  but 
out  of  the  way  of  cattle,  as  some  will  eat  them 
as  soon  as  they  would  turnips,  while  others  will 
not  touch  them.  Gather  up  the  balls  and  place 
them  where  they  will  freeze  and  thaw  all  win- 
ter, and  in  the  spring,  when  the  frost  comes  out 
of  the  ground,  they  will  be  soft  and  mushy. 
Place  a  portion  of  them  in  a  tub,  and  with  a  hoe 
or  pounder  mash  and  work  them  up  thoroughly ; 
then  fill  up  the  tub  with  water,  stir,  let  it  settle 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  pour  off  the  water. 
Continue  to  wash  until  the  seeds  are  left  clean. 
It  would  be  well  to  do  the  washing  near  a  brook 
or  spring,  as  it  takes  more  water  to  clean  them 
than  one  would  suppose.  To  prepare  the  seed 
for  sowing,  soak  them  in  water,  (warm,  not  hot,) 
for  6  or  8  days,  changing  the  water  every  day, 
and  keep  in  a  warm  place,  such  as  near  a  chim- 
ney or  under  a  stove.  At  the  end  of  a  week  or 
8  days,  turn  off  the  water,  cover  the  seed  with 
some  thick  woolen  cloths,  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  dry,  and  keep  in  a  warm  place  until 
they  sprout.  If  convenient,  drill  in  the  seed 
in  rows  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  earlier  in  the 
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spring  the  seed  is  planted,  the  larger  will  he  the 
plants  in  the  fall;  but  if  other  work  is  pressing 
at  the  time,  the  seed  will  not  spoil,  for  I  have 
left  a  portion  of  mine  that  I  washed  out  last 
spring  for  three  weeks  after  they  had  sprouted, 
and  then  sowed  them.  To  all  appearances  every- 
one grew,  but  the  plants  are  not  as  large  as 
those  that  were  sown  first.  I  sowed  but  a 
small  patch,  as  I  was  afraid  they  would  not  grow, 
but  from  my  little  spot  I  have  just  plowed  up 
7,568  No.  1  plants.  In  setting  out  hedge-plants 
I  never  use  a  dibbler,  or  dibble,  as  some  ad- 
vocate, but  plow  a  land  and  make  a  dead 
furrow  where  I  want  the  hedge-row,  then 
plow  in  the  bottom,  or,  in  other  words,  subsoil 
the  dead  furrow ;  in  this  I  set  my  plants  IS  inches 
apart.  Some  set  only  8  inches  apart,  but  I  think 
the  fence  made  in  my  way  is  the  cheaper  in  the 
end,  and  equally  good.  By  so  doing  the  roots 
can  be  placed  somewhat  as  nature  placed  them, 
but  this  cannot  be  done  when  they  are  poked 
into  a  small  hole  made  by  a  dibble.  Turn  ou 
the  soil  with  the  plow  or  shovel,  and  pack  it 
with  the  foot ;  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds 
by  the  use  of  tools,  or  by  a  mulch ;  let  the  plants 
grow  without  trimming  until  large  enough  to 
slash  (that  is,  cut  partly  off,  and  bend  over).  I 
have  plants  that  I  cut  nearly  off  near  the 
ground  last  spring  and  lapped,  that  have  borne 
hedge  apples  of  full  size   the  past  summer." 


The   Swiss   Chard,    or  Leaf  Beet. 


Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Swiss  Chard 
several  times,  and  now  that  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  their  gardens  are  deciding  on  what 
to  plant  next  spring,  we  wish  to  describe  it  more 
particularly,  and  press  Us  claims  more  forcibly. 
The  Swiss  Chard,  also  called  Leaf  Beet,  White 
Beet,  and  Sea-kale  Beet,  is  so  different  in  appear- 
ance from  the  common 
beet,  cultivated  for  its 
root,  that  some  have 
considered  it  a  dis- 
tinct species,  but  it  is 
now  regarded  as  on- 
ly a  marked  variet}-, 
in  which  the  leaves 
are  remarkably  devel- 
oped at  the  expense 
of  the  root.  The  root 
of  the  Swiss  Chard  is 
small,  badly  shaped, 
tough,  and  worthless. 
The  leaves  have  re- 
markably large  stalks, 
and  the  leaf  proper  is 
very  fleshy  and  succu- 
lent. The  engraving 
gives  a  leaf  much  re- 
duced in  size.  There 
are  white,  yellow, 
and  red  varieties,  the 
white  being  the  best. 
The  red  kind  is  some- 
times used  in  Eu- 
rope, for  its  fine  color,  in  planting  ornamental 
beds.  The  sowing  and  culture  are  the  same  as 
with  the  common  beet,  and  to  get  a  rapid 
growth  of  leaves  the  soil  should  be  pretty  rich. 
The  great  value  of  this  plant  is  that  it  produces 
a  supply  of  the  finest  greens  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months,  when  spinach  cannot  be  had.  The 
outer  leaves  are  pulled  off  for  use,  leaving  the 
central  ones  to  develop.  In  cooking,  the 
entire  leaf  may  be  boiled,  or  the  green  por- 
tion cut  away  from  the  stalk,  and  each  part 
cooked  separately.    The  green  portion  or  blade 


of  the  leaf,  cooked  and  dressed  precisely  as 
spinach,  forms  a  most  acceptable  substitute  for 
that  vegetable.  The  stalks,  tied  in  bundles, 
boiled  and  dressed  the  same  as  asparagus,  are 


SWISS   CUAUD,   Oil  LEAP  BEET. 

liked  by  most  persons.  These  stalks  are  called 
in  France  the  "Poor  Man's  Asparagus."  We 
believe  that  the  seed  of  the  Swiss  Chard  is  kept 
at  all  the  seed  stores,  and  we  recommend  all 
lovers  of  good  vegetables  to  make  a  trial  of  it. 


PRICKLT-PEARS— COMMON. 


rafinesque's. 


Our  Native  Cactuses— Prickly-Pears. 

Northern  Mexico  and  parts  of  Arizona  are 
the  "  head  centres  "  of  the  Cactus  family,  where 
it  often  makes  up  a  large  share  of  the  vegeta- 
tion. These  singularly  shaped  and  often  terribly 
spiny  plants  present  a  great  variety  in  form  and 
size,  some  being  only  an  inch  or  two  high,  while 
others  tower  up  to  forty  feet  or  more,  and  by 
their  often  brilliant  and  show)'  flowers  at  sea- 
sons, make  gay  the  otherwise  dreary  wastes  they 
inhabit.     The  number  of  species  rapidly  dimin- 


ishes as  we  come  northward,  and  in  the  North- 
ern States  we  have  only  three  species,  all  of 
them  being  low-growing  Opuntias.  The  com- 
monest one  is  the  well-known  Prickly-Pear, 
(Opuntia vulgaris),  which  is  not  rare  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  York,  and  is  hardy  considerably 
north  of  that.  Another  is  Rafinesque's  Prickly- 
Pear,  (Opuntia  Rafincsquii),  found  in  Wisconsin 
and  westward,  and  the  third,  the  Missouri  Prick- 
ly-Pear, (Opuntia  Mhsouriemis),  found  also  at 
the  far  West,  These  have  a  close  resemblance 
in  general  appearance,  but  differ  in  their  spines 
and  other  particulars.  The  engraving  shows 
the  common  and  Rafinesque's  species.  Their 
flattened,  jointed  stems  are  very  striking.  These 
stems,  being  flat  and  green,  are  popularly  consid- 
ered as  leaves.  The  proper  leaves  are  very 
small,  being  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  They  are  only  to  be  noticed  on  the  young 
growths,  as  they  soon  fall  off,  and  usually  leave 
a  tuft  of  bristles  or  a  few  stiff  spines  to  show 
where  they  stood.  The  common  species  is  less 
spiny  than  the  other  two.  The  flowers  of  all 
three  of  our  species  are  yellow,  Rafinesque's 
sometimes  having  a  red  center;  they  open  several 
days  in  succession.  The  berry  is  of  the  shape 
shown  in  the  drawing,  and  when  ripe,  is  edible 
in  the  two  species  there  given.  It  has,  how- 
ever, no  very  marked  flavor,  but  the  fruit  of 
some  of  the  natives  of  warm  countries  is  really 
delicious.  In  eating  the  fruit,  care  is  requisite  to 
avoid  the  spines  with  which  it  is  beset.  The 
Revue  Horticole,  a  journal  usually  very  accu- 
rate in  its  statements,  had  an  article  some 
months  ago  on  Rafinesque's  Prickly-Pear,  in 
which  it  stated  that  it  is  abundant  around 
New  York,  and  that  the  fruit  is  to  be  found 
in  the  markets,  where  it  is  regarded  as  a  deli- 
cacy for  children.  This  is  as  far  from  true  as 
can  be.  These  Prickly-Pears  form  dense,  spread- 
ing tufts,  and,  being  perfectly  hardy,  they  are 
of  easy  cultivation. 
Their  odd  forms,  and 
the  fact  that  they  will 
live  in  the  most  un- 
promising places, 
make  them  well  suit- 
ed to  plant  upon 
rock-work.  These 
plants  should  be 
handled  with  care,  as 
their  minute  bristles 
easily  penetrate  the 
skin  and  cause  troub- 
lesome irritation. 
The  Mexicans  plant  a 
large  species  with  for- 
midable spines  upon 
the  top  of  their  mud 
fences,  where  it  forms 
an  effectual  barrier 
to  fruit-stealing  boys. 
Many  of  the  Cactus 
family  are 'cultivated 
for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  and  belong 
to  different  genera 
from  these  native  species.  The  Epiphylums, 
popularly  known  as  "  Crab's-claw  Cactuses,"  on 
account  of  the  shape  of  their  jointed  stems, 
are  desirable  winter-blooming-  plants.  Several 
species  of  Cereus  produce  flowers  of  great  size 
and  of  gorgeous  coloring.  These  are  summer 
blooming,  and  during  the  winter  should  be  kept 
nearly  dry  and  at  rest.  In  summer  they  pro- 
duce a  fine  effect  set  upon  the  piazza,  or  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  border  with  the  pots 
plunged  in  the  soil  up  to  the  rim.  The  rare 
Night-blooming  Cereus    requires  a  hot-house. 
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TOE   IHOTSIEIML1ID. 

(J^~  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "Basket  "  pages.) 

A  Rustic  Flower  Stand. 

Ladies,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  male 
members  of  the  family  in  the  rough  portions  of  the 
work,  can  make  "rustic  work  "  equal  to  that  sold 
in  cities  at  high  prices.    A  good  stock  of  crooked 


RUSTIC  FLOWER   STAND. 

limbs,  large  and  small,  is  required.  Cedar,  Locust, 
Wild  Grape  and  others,  come  in  play.  Much  skill 
can  be  displayed  in  taking  advantage  of  natural 
distortions,  an  instance  of  which  we  give  in  il- 
lustration of  a  stand  for  flowers.  This  is  not  a 
fancy  sketch,  but  was  drawn  from  one  constructed 
by  a  regular  maker  of  such  work,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  we  have  seen.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  instead  of  the  shallow  bowl  usually  furnished 
for  the  reception  of  the  plants  it  has  a  small  tub 
of  sufficient  depth.  A  powder  keg  or  other  small 
keg,  sawed  in  two,  serves  excellently  for  such  pur- 
poses. Nail  ail  tho  staves  securely  to  the  hoops. 
«  ■ ■»»     — ■  » 

Household  Talks. 

B?  AUNT   HATTIE. 

Economy  in  Soap. — Soap  lasts  much  longer 
when  cut  into  squares  and  dried,  than  when  left  in 
the  bars  and  cut  up  as  wanted.  Leaving  economy 
out  of  consideration,  how  much  more  convenient 
it  is  to  have  the  soap  in  proper  shape  for  using, 
than  to  be  obliged  to  get  a  knife  or  find  a  string 
every  time  a  fresh  piece  is  needed  !  I  have  often 
seen  washerwomen  and  careless  girls  break  a  bar  of 
soap  in  two  with  their  hands,  thus  leaviug  long 
ends  to  each  half.  Of  course  where  this  is  done, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  good  deal  of  waste.  I 
find  that  by  buying  a  box  at  a  time,  I  can  get  it  a 
few  cents  cheaper  in  the  pound,  and  I  store  it 
away  and  deal  it  eut  as  it  is  required.  I  kuow  that 
many  providers  consider  that  where  stores  are 
bought  by  the  wholesale,  much  is  wasted  and  some- 
times a  good  deal  is  stolen.  Of  course  this  will 
probably  be  the  case  where  the  housekeeper  neg- 
lects the  obvious  duties  of  keeping  articles  under 
lock  and  key,  and  dealing  them  out  as  required. 
After  cutting  into  proper  shape,  the  rough  edges 
most  be  trimmed,  and  the  pieces  or  scrapings  may 


he  melted  and  made  into  a  ball  or  square.     By  fol- 
lowing this    method  all  waste  soap  is   avoided. 

Christmas  or  Plum  Pudding.— This  pudding, 
which  I  make  for  Christmas,  is  equally  good  on 
any  other  occasion.  I  usually  make  it  many  weeks 
before  the  time  at  which  it  will  be  eaten,  but  you 
know  that  these  rich  compounds  improve  very 
much  by  keeping.  I  have  known  them  kept  a  year 
with  manifest  improvement.  I  think  my  receipt  a 
good  one ;  it  is  as  follows  :  Reduce  to  crumbs  a 
pound  of  bread,  freed  from  crust,  add  to  it  one 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  chop,  and  add  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  beef  suet,  and  a  pound  each  of  dried, 
well-washed,  foreign  currants  aud  raisins.  Add 
half  a  pound  of  citron  or  candied  orange  peel, 
chopped  fine,  and  grate  a  nutmeg  over  it.  The 
juice  of  a  lemon  will  be  an  improvement.  Mix 
well  together  with  six  or  eight  eggs,  well  beaten. 
Pack  firmly  in  bowls.  Let  them  be  heaped  full 
and  the  pudding  made  smooth  and  round.  Then 
a  white  cloth  should  be  tied  down  with  a  string, 
and  the  whole  boiled  for  four  hours.  When  it 
is  made  some  months  before  using,  it  should  oc- 
casionally be  put  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  and 
boiled  for  an  hour. 


Bread  Making. — My  bread,  or  rather  dough,  was 
sour  this  morning,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  work 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  before  baking  it.  The 
soda  was  first  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  This 
misfortune  of  having  sour  dough  to  deal  with  is  one 
which  seldom  occurs  with  me.  It  was  at  this  time 
owing  to  an  experimeut.  A  neighbor  of  mine  rec- 
ommended me  to  try  her  way,  which  was  to  set  the 
sponge  in  the  afternoon,  to  work  it  over  with  the 
flour  before  going  to  bed,  and  bake  the  first  thing 
before  breakfast  in  the  morning.  I  know  many  per- 
sons follow  this  plan,  but  I  think  iuexpericuced 
housekeepers,  and  especially  late  risers,  should 
adopt  my  method.  It  is  this:  Sot  the  eponge  just 
before  going  to  bed,  then  in  the  morning,  the  first 
thing,  work  in  the  flour;  when  well  risen,  mould 
into  loaves,  set  to  rise  for  half  an  hour,  and  bake. 

About  Tea. — For  some  time  past  we  have  had 
miserable  tea,  or  rather  an  apology  for  tea.  Mary 
had  become  so  careless  in  the  making  of  it  that  it 
was  really  undriukable.  Sometimes  it  would  be 
almost  as  black  as  ink,  and  at  others  of  a  decided 
pink  shade  after  the  cream  was  added,  and  occa- 
sionally as  weak  as  water.  I  considered  the  case 
desperate  enough  to  make  a  decided  stand  in  favor 
of  good  tea ;  so  not  long  ago, 
just  about  tea  time,  I  went  in- 
to the  kitchen  and  said : 
"  Mary,  I  want  you  to  put 
away  the  tea  steeper,  as  I  do 
not  wish  it  used  any  more, 
and  you  will  make  the  tea 
after  a  different  plan."  "Well! 
and  indeed,  mam  !"  "  Never 
mind,  Mary,"  I  said,  "  I  know 
that  you  desire  to  please  me 
in  everything,  and  it  is  my 
wish  to  have  the  tea  made  in 
another  way.  Take  the  teapot 
and  rinse  it  out  with  a  little 
hot  water."  Mary  did  so. 
"  Now  put  in  three  teaspoon- 
fulsofteaand  fill  the  teapot 
with  boiling  water."  It  was 
done  without  any  more  demur. 
"  Now,  Mary,  put  it  on  the 
top  of  the  water  boiler;  never  put  it  on  the  stove, 
as  I  do  not  wish  it  boiled.  Always  make  it  in  this 
way,  and  only  just  before  tea  is  ready  to  be  served." 
Mary  has  followed  these  directions  ever  since,  and 
the  result  has  invariably  been  tea  of  delightful  flavor. 
The  fact  is,  the  Chinese  never  stew  their  tea,  and 
the  French  never  boil  their  coffee,  and  we  can 
learn  something  of  these  nations  as  to  the  best 
method  of  preparing  their  great  national  beverages. 


request  for  directions  for  coloring  cotton,  espe- 
cially carpet  warp,  of  a  tan  color.  Several  recipes 
use  hemlock  bark  or  its  extract.  The  fullest  of 
these  was  given  in  the  November  "  Basket."  Mrs. 
N.  J.  Fairn,  Jefferson  Co.,  Tenn.,  says:  "  Boil  the 
outside  hull  of  the  black  walnut  until  a  strong  liq- 
uor is  obtained,  remove  the  hulls,  and  put  in 
either  cotton  or  woolen  yarn;  boil  ten  minutes; 
take  out  and  dip  in  a  pail  of  strong  lime-water. 
Continue  the  process  until  the  color  suits.  A  de- 
coction of  chestnut  or  walnut  bark  will  answer  in- 
stead of  the  above,  using  lime-water  after  boiling 
the  yarn."  Mrs.  S.  J.  P.  scuds  a  recipe,  but  as 
we  do  not  quite  understand  it,  we  do  not  give  it. 


Cochineal  and  its  Uses. 


The  question  "  What  is  Cochineal?"  at  one  time 
was  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  6ome  holding 
that  it  was  a  seed,  and  others  that  it  was  an  insect. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  controversy  carried,  that 
early  in  the  last  century  a  Spaniard  lost  his  whole 
fortune  upon  a  wager  that  it  was  of  vegetable 
origin.  It  is  an  insect,  a  species  of  Coccus,  ot  which 
we  have  some  troublesome  relations  in  the  form  of 
the  scale  insect  which  attacks  our  fruit  trees,  and 
the  Mealy  hug,  sometimes  so  troublesome  in  plant 
houses.  The  Cochineal  insect  is  found  upon  the 
Nopal,  a  species  of  Opuntiu  or  Prickly-Pear.  The 
Nopals  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
insect,  and  have  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Prickly-Pears  figured  on  page  22,  except  that  they 
have  a  more  upright  habit,  aud  grow  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  high.  The  Cochineal  insects  are  in 
mauy  respects  like  our  plant  lice  ;  the  females  are 
wingless,  and  after  they  have  once  fixed  themselves 
by  their  proboscis  to  the  plant  from  which  they 
draw  their  sustenance,  they  never  move.  The  males, 
being  winged,  present  an  altogether  different  ap- 
pearance. Fig.  1  shows  a  number  of  females  feed- 
ing upon  a  portion  of  Nopal.  At  figure  2,  an  en- 
larged female  is  given,  aud  at  figure  3,  a  male,  also 
enlarged.  The  female  lays  "several  thousand  eggs" 
which,  as  in  our  scale  insect,  are  concealed  under 
the  dead  body  of  the  mother  until  they  are  hatched, 
when  the  young  insects  fix  themselves  to  the 
plant,  to  complete  their  growth.  The  insects  are 
brushed  from  the  plant  and  killed,  either  by  plung- 
ing in  boiling  water  or  by  a  dry  heat,  and  when 
thoroughly  dried  are  thrown  into  commerce.  Coch- 
ineal, as  it  is  found  in  the  shops,  consists  of  numer- 
ous grains  about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  barley,  aud  ■ 
in  appearance  so  unlike  an   insect   that  it  is  not 


Dyeing  Tan   Color.— Onr  housekeeping 
friends  have    sent   numerous    responses   to    our 


COCHINEAL    INSECTS — MALE  AND   FEMALE. 

strange  that  its  nature  was  so  long  in  doubt.  The 
best  has  a  purplish-gray  color,  the  blackish  varie- 
ties being  less  valuable.  It  takes  about  70,000  of 
the  dried  insects  to  make  a  pound.  When  broken 
open,  the  grains  present  a  dull  purplish  color,  and 
this  is  imparted  to  water  in  which  cochineal  is 
soaked.  By  the  use  of  mordants,  cochineal  yields 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  colors.  The  fine  scarlets 
are  produced  by  cochineal,  with  the  tin  mordant 
(chloride  ormuriate  of  tin).  Theuseofalum  gives 
a  crimson.  The  brilliant  and  costly  paint  carmine 
is  obtained  by  adding  alum  to  an  infusion  of  cochi- 
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neal ;  the  carmine  is  deposited  and  afterwards  dried. 
The  principal  use  of  cochineal  for  domestic  pur- 
poses is  iu  coloring  jellies,  ices,  etc.  For  these 
purposes  it  is  prepared  as  follows :  take  an  ounce 
of  cochineal,  au  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  one- 
fourth  of  an  ounce  of  alum,  and  half  a  pint  of 
water,  put  into  a  tin  or  glazed  saucepan,  and  place 
over  the  fire  until  it  boils  ;  let  it  staud  until  cold, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid.  If  the  coloring  is  to 
be  kept  for  a  long  time,  dissolve  enough  white  sug- 
ar in  it  to  form  a  syrup,  and  preserve  in  bottles. 
This  is  the  coloring  generally  used  by  confection- 
ers and  pastry  cooks,  and  is  perfectly  harmless. 
Carmine  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  red  ink.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ammonia, 
and  a  much  more  brilliant  red  ink  than  is  usually 
sold  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  few  grains  of 
carmine  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  of  ammonia 
(hartshorn  of  the  shops),  and  adding  a  little  gum 
Arabic  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  on  the  paper. 


The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 


That  the  appearance  of  the  table  affects  our  en- 
joyment of  the  food,  no  one  will  deny.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  table-cloths  might  be  dispensed  with, 
and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
our  plates  were  of  tin  or  of  china.  How  far  we 
should  regard  the  appearance  of  the  table  will  de- 
pend in  part  upon  one's  tastes,  and  in  part  upon 
one's  means.  Ornamentation  to  a  certain  extent  is 
pleasing,  but  this  generally  takes  time — just  the 
thing  which  housekeepers  in  general  can  least  af- 
ford. Such  things,  except  in  the  most  simple  form, 
are  better  left  for  the  wealthy,  who  can  pay  for  the 
necessary  service.  Still  there  are  many  thiugs  per- 
taining to  order  and  neatness  that  take  scarcely  any 
time  in  their  execution,  and  which  even  the  house- 
keeper who  is  her  own  cook  and  waiter  can  ob- 
serve, if  her  attention  is  called  to  them.  At  present 
we  will  refer  only  to  "dishing  up."  So  simple  an 
article  as  mashed  potatoes  is  capable  of  looking  at 
its  best.  A  shapeless,  pudding  mass,  such  as  is  often 
dumped  into  a  dish,  is  far  from  being  attractive  in 
appearance.  Smooth  this  down  with  a  knife  to  a 
neatly  rounded  surface,  and  the  whole  look  of  the 
dish  is  changed.  Set  the  dish  in  a  quick  oven,  to 
brown  the  surface,  and  you  have  a  work  of  art. 
Nothing  is  more  distressing  than  to  see  a  roasted 
fowl  come  to  the  table  "flying"  with  outspread 
.wings,  and  legs  looking  as  if  the  bird  had  kicked 
before  the  tire.  A  turning  of  the  wings  and  a  bit 
of  string  around  the  legs  would  have  converted  the 
ridiculous  object  into  a  respectably  dressed  fowl. 
Even  so  simple  a  thing  as  mutton  chops  may  be 
neatly  served  or  otherwise.  Let  one  compare  a 
dish  of  chops  thrown  into  the  plate  "higgledy  pig 
gledy,"  with  one  in  which  the  small  ends  are  all 
laid  one  way,  with  the  broad  portion  slightly  over- 
lapping, and  the  difference  will  be  manifest  at  once. 
Other  illustrations  might  be  given,  but  these  will 
indicate  what  we  mean  by  neatness  in  dishing  up. 
Such  matters  may  seem  trivial  to  some,  but  much 
of  our  comfort  is  due  to  the  observance  of  trifles. 


Treatment  of  Hams. 


Mr.  Stephen  Bowman,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  T., 
having  in  early  life  become  dissatisfied  with  ordinary 
ham  and  bacon,  tried  to  improve  upon  them,  and 
at  last  concluded  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose  by 
smoking  the  tub  iustead  of  the  meat.  He  is  satisfied 
with  his  plan,  which  he  has  practiced  for  fifty-two 
years,  and  communicates  it  substantially  as  follows : 
Place  the  tub  over  a  small  fire  made  of  corn  cobs, 
green  walnut,  or  rock  maple,  and  smoke  for  about 
four  hours.  For  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat,  use 
four  quarts  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  two 
pounds  of  sugar.  Before  the  meat  is  put  into  the 
tub,  rub  a  little  salt  in  near  the  bones,  and  place 
a  part  of  the  salt  in  the  smoked  tub ;  then  put  in 
the  meat  rather  loosely,  cover  witli  cold  water,  and 
put  in  the  sugar,  saltpetre,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  salt.  The  hams  will  be  ready  for  use  iu  three 
weeks.    The  above  is  for  cold  weather ;    as  warm 


weather  comes  on  more  salt  is  to  be  added,  and  if 
a  stronger  flavor  of  smoke  is  required,  remove  the 
meat  and  brine,  and  smoke  the  tub  again.  Beef 
may  be  put  in  the  tub  with  the  hams  and  in  about 
six  weeks  taken  out  to  dry.  Mr.  B.  claims  that  this 
method  is  easier,  cheaper,  and  better  than  the  usual 
way,  and  that  the  hams  are  completely  kept  from 
the  attacks  of  insects.  Any  portion  of  a  cut  ham 
may  be  returned  to  the  brine.  He  states  that  he 
has  kept  hams  in  this  way  until  October. 


An  Irish  Stew. 


On  a  cold  winter's  day  an  Irish  stew  is  a  very 
toothsome  thing.  Many  compounds  called  by  the 
name  are  not  the  real  thing,  and  we  have  seen  het- 
erogeneous mixtures  of  beef  and  various  vegeta- 
bles served  as  Irish  stew.  Tou  can  no  more  make 
Irish  stew  out  of  beef  than  you  can  make  pea  soup 
of  pebbles.  Mutton  is  the  basis;  beef  makes  a 
good  stew,  but  it  isn't  "  raale  Irish."  Then  this 
stew  is  not  only  good  but  economical,  as  the  neck 
piece  of  mutton  is  the  part  generally  preferred. 
Cut  the  neck  into  chops,  and  wash  if  bloody.  Two 
and  a  half  pounds  of  mutton  require  eight  good- 
sized  potatoes,  four  small  onions,  and  a  quart  of 
water.  Now  in  the  cooking  judgment  is  required  ; 
the  meat  must  be  thoroughly  done,  so  as  to  leave 
the  bone  readily,  (for  picking;  is  a  part  of  the  pleas- 
ure in  eating  the  stew)  and  the  potatoes  must  be 
cooked  to  that  point  at  which  they  are  just  ready 
to  go  to  pieces  and  have  absorbed  a  good  part  of 
the  gravy.  So  if  the  meat  appears  at  all  tough,  it 
had  better  be  stewed  awhile  by  itself;  then  add  the 
potatoes  cut  in  thick  slices,  the  onions,  and  pepper 
aud  salt.  It  is  to  be  served  very  hot,  as  it  is  apt  to 
be  very  rich  with  fat,  and  mutton  fat  hardens 
readily.  This  is,  of  course,  not  a  dish  for  those 
who  cannot  tolerate  fat;  but  most  persons  who 
take  much  exercise  in  cold  weather  actually  need  a 
good  share  of  fatty  food. 

*  i        mmm^     — »  * 

Household  Economy. 


Mrs.  H.  M.  R.  writes :  "  I  have  commenced  fix- 
ing an  old  calico  dress  to-day.  It  was  worn  off  at 
the  edge  on  the  bottom,  aud  on  the  edge  of  the 
wristbands.  I  ripped  it  off  the  waist,  took  off  the 
facing,  unhemmed  the  posket-kole,  and  run  a  seam 
the  entire  length  of  the  skirt  where  it  was ;  then 
made  a  new  one  in  another  breadth,  in  the  eud  that 
was  at  the  bottom  before,  and  mended  such  little 
"nicks"  as  happened  to  be  in  the  skirt.  I  ripped 
out  the  sleeves  from  the  waist  and  put  the  right 
sleeve  into  the  left  armhole,  and  vice  versa.  This 
brings  the  worn  side  on  the  top  of  the  arm,  where 
it  will  get  but  little  more  wear.  Then  I  put  new 
bands  on  the  wrists,  and  the  dress  is  ready  for  the 
wash-tub,  which  will  take  out  all  the  wrinkles  at 
the  top  of  the  skirt,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  the 
facing,  which  should  be  turned  bottom  upward 
also.  What  I  did  to-day  took  about  three  hours,  and 
it  will  take  three  or  four  more  to  finish  by  attaching 
the  skirt,  bottom  upwards,  to  the  waist,  and  make  it 
ready  to  wear  after  it  is  ironed ;  then  I  shall  have  a 
dress  that  will  wear  more  than  half  as  long  as  a 
new  one,  iu  place  of  one  that  would  have  lasted 
only  a  few  weeks  at  most,  if  it  had  not  been  fixed. 
The  dress  should  not  be  worn  too  long  before  the 
change  is  made.  When  the  edge  of  the  wristbands 
is  worn  off  is  the  right  time,  if  the  cloth  is  good, 
and  do  not  buy  any  other. 

I  always  make  my  afternoon  aprons  for  house 
wear  of  two  widths  of  calico  a  yard  long,  and 
when  they  are  a  little  over  half  worn,  rip  the  seam 
in  the  middle  aud  sew  the  edges  together,  which 
can  be  done  in  a  half  hour,  and  it  will  increase  the 
wear  of  the  apron  at  least  one-third.  I  serve  my 
sheets  in  the  same  way  ;  of  course  the  hems  must 
be  ripped  a  little  way  to  admit  of  sewing  it  nicely 
at  the  ends,  and  then  sewed  down  again  the  last 
thing.  I  usually  cut  the  bindiugs  of  the  aprons  iu 
two,  and  fix  them  as  nicely  as  possible  by  ripping 
it  a  little  way,  moving  the  gathers  so  as  to  make 
the  apron  a  little  narrower,  and  turn  the  binding  in 
and  sew  it  firmly." 


About  Soups. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  soups  are  held 
in  so  little  favor  with  Americans  generally,  while 
with  most  other  people  they  form  an  important 
article  of  food.  It  is  an  economical  dispositi'ui 
to  make  of  pieces  of  meat  not  otherwise  easily 
made  useful,  and  even  very  cheap  meat  may  be 
converted  into  palatable  and  wholesome  food. 

The  French,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest, 
have  their  Put  aufeu,  which  literally  would  be  "pot 
on  the  fire, "but  it  is  the  name  used  to  designate  the 
universal  sonp.  The  directions  for  this  vary;  we 
give  one  of  the  most  economical :  Put  in  a  pot, 
which  is  kept  for  this  purpose  alone,  four  and  a 
half  quarts  of  cold  water  and  three  pounds  of  rump 
beef,  with  whatever  remains  of  poultry  or  cooked 
meat  may  be  at  hand.  Put  upon  the  fire  until  it 
boils,  and  then  place  where  it  will  simmer  gently, 
removing  the  scum  as  it  rises;  add  two  carrots,  two 
turnips,  two  leeks  or  small  onions,  a  head  of  cel- 
ery, and  three  or  four  cloves.  Let  it  simmer  for  six 
hours,  adding  water  to  supply  the  loss  by  evapora- 
tion. The  whole  story  is  meat  and  vegetables 
simmered  slowly  together,  and  it  may  be  varied  in 
many  ways  by  using  different  vegetables,  etc.  The 
meat  and  vegetables  are  removed  and  the  clear 
soup  served,  after  which  the  meat  and  vegetables 
are  served  plain,  or  the  meat  is  dressed  with  tomato 
or  other  sauce.  Sometimes  a  tough  fowl  is  put 
into  the  soup  pot  and  cooked  until  tender,  and  then 
put  into  the  oven  and  browned.  The  broth  thus 
made  serves  for  a  variety  of  soups;  with  vermicelli, 
maccaroni,  rice  or  barley,  it  gives  soups  of  those 
names.  By  using  a  variety  of  vegetables  cut  fine  it 
makes  vegetable  soup.  Roast  au  onion  until  it  is 
thoroughly  brown  and  boil  it  iu  the  broth,  and  you 
have  brown  soup,  or  use  a  little  of  the   following 

Browning  for  Soups.— Many  of  the  rich- 
looking  soups  owe  their  attractive  appearance  to 
burnt  sugar,  which  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Put 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  brown  sugar  and  an  ounce 
of  butter  into  a  small  frying  pan  and  set  over  I  he 
fire;  stir  continually  until  it  is  of  a  bright  brown 
color;  add  half  a  pint  of  water,  boil  and  skim,  and 
when  cold  bottle  for  use.  Add  to  soups  at  discretion. 

Ox-fail  Soup  is  an  exceedingly  rich  prepa- 
ration, highly  relished  by  most  persons,  especially 
in  cold  weather.  Two  ox-tails  are  cut  in  pieces  at 
the  joints,  and  with  carrots,  onions,  turnips,  pep- 
per and  salt,  are  slowly  stewed  in  three  quarts  of 
water  for  three  or  four  hours,  or  until  the  meat 
parts  readily  from  the  bone.  A  little  thickening 
of  flour  is  usually  added.  The  flavoring  is  also 
varied  by  the  use  of  cloves,  catsup,  etc. 


Cold  Cream  or  Rose  Water  Oint- 
ment is  a  most  useful  application,  especially  in 
winter,  when  chapped  hands  and  cracked  lips  are 
prevalent.  The  best  way  is  to  buy  it  iu  small 
quantities  of  the  apothecary,  but  in  country  towns 
it  is  seldom  found  fresh,  and  wheu  rancid  it  is  use- 
less. It  may  be  readily  made  in  the  family.  The 
ingredients  are  one  ounce  of  rose  water,  two 
ounces  of  oil  of  almonds  (sweet),  half  an  ounce  nf 
spermaceti,  and  a  drachm  of  white  wax.  Of  course 
a  less  quantity,  but  in  the  same  proportion,  may  be 
used.  Put  the  oil,  spermaceti,  and  wax,  in  a  bowl^ 
set  this  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  heat  until  the  in- 
gredients are  all  melted.  Remove  from  the  tire, 
and  add  the  rose  water  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
constantly  stirring  witli  a  wooden  knife  whittled 
out  for  the  purpose,  until  cool.  It  needs  a  great 
deal  of  stirring,  and  when  properly  made  will  be 
pure  white  and  perfectly  smooth.  The  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  glycerine  will  make  what  is  call- 
ed "  glycerine  ointment," — a  very  soothing  appli- 
cation to  burns  and  excoriated  or  inflamed  surfaces. 

-»-. IU         •-• 

Apple  Sago  Pudding.— By  M.  E.  El- 
liott.— Core  as  many  sour  apples  as  can  be  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  a  quart  pan;  fill  the  center  of  each 
apple  full  of  sugar,  add  a  little  salt  and  one  cup  of 
sago  ;  fill  up  the  pan  with  water.  To  be  eaten  with 
sugar  and  cream  (or  milk)  for  sauce.  Bake  until 
the   apples   are   done.     An   excellent  pudding. 
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A   Happy   Wew  Tear. 

Many  thousand  kindly  greetings  have  already  reachod 
us  from  the  readers  of  these  columns,  while  renewing 
their  subscriptions  for  1S69.  We  here  return  them  with 
compound  interest,  and  tender  to  all  the  boys  and  girls, 
old  and  young,  heartfelt  wishes  for  their  prosperity  and 
happiness  during  the  new  year  now  commenced.  It 
warms  the  hearts  of  the  editors  to  look  out  in  imagina- 
tion upon  the  tens  of  thousands  of  faces  that  meet  them 
with  a  smile  as  their  monthly  visits  are  made.  Some  of 
them  are  long-tried  friends,  who  write  that  they  have 
taken  the  Agriculturist  the  whole  twenty-seven  years  dur- 
ing which  it  has  been  published,  and  that  they  have  liked 
it  all  the  time.  Such  testimony  as  this  encourages  us  to 
continue  to  work  faithfully  in  trying  to  interest  and  in- 
struct. We  do  not  make  promises  to  excite  your  hopes 
and  please  our  vanity,  but  address  ourselves  at  once  to 
performing  what  we  can  find  to  do  for  our  mutual  im- 
provement. We  cordially  share  the  pleasure  of  the  for- 
tunate ones  who  are  rejoicing  in  their  holiday  gifts, 
which  speak  of  the  affection  and  prosperity  of  their 
friends.  But  it  will  please  us  most  to  bring  a  smile  to 
the  face  of  some  poor  boy  or  girl,  left  to  neglect,  and  per- 
haps suffering  by  the  indifference,  thoughtlessness,  or 
avarice  of  others.  Cheer  up,  little  one.  This  is  God's 
world,  made  for  you,  as  much  as  for  the  richest  and 
proudest  man  you  know.  Sunlight,  air,  health,  strong 
muscles,  opportunities  to  work,  to  grow  stronger  and 
belter,  and  to  make  the  world  better,  are  all  yours. 
Work  and  Wait!  Take  that  for  your  motto,  and  your 
good  time  will  come.  All  last  summer,  the  bees  worked 
through  the  sweltering  heat,  and  now  they  are  enjoying 
their  feast ;  trees  and  plants  worked  to  store  up  nourish- 
ment for  future  use;  now  they  are  stripped  bare  and 
stand  desolate  in  the  wintry  storms,  but  they  are  only 
waiting;  spring  buds,  summer  blossoms,  and  autumn 
fruit-1,  will  remind  you  that  winter  cannot  last  forever. 
And  you  who  need  no  such  comforting  assurances,  who 
have  never  known  the  hardships  of  friendlessness  and 
poverty,  do  your  part  to  lighten  the  load  and  brighten  the 
lite  of  the  less  favored.  Let  your  motto  be  Help  and  En- 
joy! Thus  all  may  realize  a  Happy  New  Year  I 

Premium  Roys   at  the  Fair. 

,  The  Ohio  State  Fair  was  a  great  exhibition.  More  use- 
ful and  curious  articles  were  gathered  there  than  one 
could  examine  in  several  days.  There  were  throngs  of 
visitors,  old  and  young,  and  it  was  as  entertaining  to 
watch  them,  as  to  look  at  the  things  brought  on  purpose 
to  be  shown.  There  were  premium  men  and  women, 
girls  and  boys  there,  although  no  prizes  had  been  offered 
fur  such.  Two  of  this  class  interested  us  more  than  any 
thing  else  we  saw  at  the  fair.  They  were  boys  about 
twelve  years  old,  and  were  busy  examining  a  long  line  of 
fodder  cutters.  Most  of  those  present  merely  looked  at 
these  implements,  and  could  have  told  that  such  things 
were  on  exhibition.  But  these  boys  went  from  one  to 
another,  and  carefully  looked  into  the  working  of  each. 
One  had  too  much  machinery  to  suit  them;  another 
worked  too  slow  ;  another  was  too  hard  to  turn  ;  each 
was  criticised,  commended,  or  condemned,  as  it  seemed 
to  them  to  have  good  or  weak  points.  The  sparkle  of 
their  knowing  looking  eyes,  the  healthy  glow  of  their 
cheeks,  and  more  than  all,  their  intelligent  conversation, 
marked  them  as  1st  premium  boys.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  they  are  active  members  of  the  great  Agriculturist 
family,  and  fee!  sure  they  will  become  thriving  farmers. 

The    l,obster  at   Home. 

A  writer  in  a  foreign  paper  thus  pleasantly  refers  to  the 
habits  of  this  peculiar  shell-fish : 

"  A  lobster  is  a  particular  fellow  in  his  food.  I  have 
been  watching  one  in  my  marine  aquarium.  If  a  portion 
of  food  be  thrown  to  him,  he  immediately  sets  his  long 
horns  at  work  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  his  din- 
ner. If  he  does  not  like  it,  he  at  once  pushes  it  away 
from  him  with  the  attitude  of  an  epicure,  who  bids  the 
waiter  take  away  a  plate  of  meat  he  does  not  fancy.  If 
the  food  is  agreeable  to  him,  he  munches  it  up,  moving 
his  jaws  in  a  peculiar  way,  like  a  weaver  making  a 
blanket.  He  tears  his  food  into  large  pieces,  leaving  the 
actual  grinding  to  be  done  by  the  very  peculiar  internal 
teeth  which  are  found  in  the  lining  of  the  stomach. 
When  the  lobster  goes  out  for  a  walk,  and  is  not  in  a 
particular  hurry,  he  carries  his  great  claws  in  front  of 
him,  well  away  from  the  ground.  He  walks  upon  the 
little  legs  which  are  underneath  his  body,  while  he  keeps 
his  horns  moving  in  front  of  his  nose,  like  the  blind  man 
tapping  the  ground  with  his  stick  as  he  plods  along,  led 
by  his  dog ;  hence  I  conclude  the  lobster  is  short-sighted. 
If  the  least  thing  alarms  him,  he  scuttles  backward  on 
his  little  legs,  which  move  with  the  rapidity  of  a  centi- 
pede.   If  he  does  not  go  fast  enough  in  this  way,  he  sud- 


denly snaps  his  tail  toward  him,  like  a  man  suddenly 
closing  his  hand,  and  flies  backward  with  a  jerk,  like  an 
india-rubber  band  snapped  in  half.  He  always  goes  into 
his  cave  tail  foremost,  and  he  takc3  the  most  wonder- 
fully good  shots  at  the  entrance.  I  really  think  the  lob- 
ster must  have  an  eye  in  his  tail  somewhere.  Our  pet 
lobster  is  not  willing  that  the  secret  of  his  toilet  should 
be  exposed  to  vulgar  gaze,  go  the  first  night  he  was  in 
the  tank  he  artfully  collected  cockle  and  oyster-shells, 
and  made  a  trench  around  himself,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Romans  when  they  took  possession  of  a  hill-top. 
A  branch  of  sea-weed  forms  a  canopy  over  his  head,  and 
there  he  isat  this  minute,  in  a  house  of  his  ownmaking.,, 

Agricultural  Advice. — Punch  advises  farmers  to 
sow  their  P's,  keep  their  U's  warm,  hive  their  B's,  shoot 
their  J's,  feed  their  N's,  look  after  the  potSos  I*s,  and 
we  might  add,  they  should  O's  every  opportunity  to 
improve,  and  then  take  their  E's  after  work  is  over. 

A  Powerful  Whistle. 

Horace  Mann  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  conversation  he 
once  had  with  an  inmate  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  whose  peculiar  mania  resulted  from  an  in- 
ordinate development  of  the  bump  of  self-esteem. 
"What's  the  news?  nas  anything  unusual  happened  of 
late,  sir?"  inquired  he,  with  a  consequential  air.  Mr.  M. 
happening  to  recollect  that  a  furious  storm  had  occurred 
a  few  days  previous,  gave  him  some  account  of  it,  men- 
tioning that,  on  the  sea-coast  it  was  very  severe,  several 
vessels  having  been  driven  ashore  and  wrecked,  with  the 
loss  of  many  lives.  "Can  you  remember,  sir,  what  night 
iu  the  week  all  that  happened?"  eagerly  inquired  the 
listener.  Mr.  Mann  said  he  believed  it  was  the  night  of 
Tuesday.  "  Ah !"  said  the  lunatic,  with  an  air  of  solem- 
nity, mingled  with  triumph,  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  "I  can  account  for  it,  sir!  That  is  the  night  I 
whistled  so.    I  must  be  more  careful  in  the  future  I" 

A  man  living  in  the  activities  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury may  properly  be  called  a  condensed   Methusaleh. 

Youug;  Punster. — A  friend  recently  heard 
two  boys  wishing  aloud  for  what  they  saw  over  the  fence 
in  a  neighboring  yard.  "  I'd  like  to  have  that  hen,"  said 
one  little  fellow.  "  I'd  take  that  dog,"  said  the  other. 
"That  would  be  first-rate,"  replied  the  first  speaker. 
'*  My  hen  could  lay  eggs,  and  your  dog  could  lay  down!" 


New  Puzzles  to  l>e  Answerrd, 


No.  335.  Illustrated  Rebus. — A  desirable  accomplishment. 

No.  33G.  Mathematical  Problem.— \  certain  number  di- 
vided by  10  leaves  9  for  a  remainder;  divide  by  9  and  8 
remains ;  divide  by  S  and  7  is  left,  and  so  on  ;  dividing  by 
each  of  the  nine  digits,  the  remainder  in  each  case  will 
be  one  less  than  the  divisor;  if  the  number  be  divided 
by  11  there  will  be  no  remainder.    What  is  it  ? 

Answers  to  Problems  and  Puzzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 

Dccembernuraber,  page  459 No.  332.  Illustrated  Rebus. 

—Aching  teeth  are  ill  tenants.  (A  king  1 1  hare  rill  X  ants.) 

No.  333.  Illustrated  Rebus.— No  one  too  wise  to  learn. 

{Xol'Hyy's  stool  urn).  The  following  have  sent  incor- 
rect answers  to  puzzles  previously  published.  Salina  E. 
Sanborn,  Frank  L.  Whitcomb,  O.  O.  Brown,  Isaac  T. 
McLain,  John  Milton  Snyder,  James  Polk  Harmony, 
Wetumka,  Mosheim  Weills,  John  Lehdes,  E.  Leonard, 
Mantis  Heighton,  Emma  Waterman,  Jackson  Brown,  A. 
E.  Lewis,  Nellie  C,  O.  R.  Goodale,  "Crescent  and  Star," 
W.  Wettit,  John  E.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Rickel,  Robert 
Simpson,  Eva  Gray,  Frank  L.Smith,  Hattie  E.  Hawley, 
S.  F.  Higley,  Mira  A.  Lick,  Thomas  Wellings. 


No.  334.    A  Puzzle  for  Fishermen. — The    first    picture  shows  the  bait,  whicli  is  to  be  cut  into  pieces,  as  shown 
>y  the  lines.    Then  by  fishing  with  them  in  the  pond  shown  in  the  second  engraving,  you  may  catch  a  fine 


pickerel.    It  will  require  skillful  angling  to  accomplish  it.    Instead  of  cutting  the  piedes  out  of  the  paper,  which 
would  spoil  u  number,  lay  a  thiu  piece  of  white  paper  upon  the  engraving,  trace  the  outlines,  and  cut  them  up  for  bait. 
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Few  pets  are  more  attractive  at  first  sight  than  a  cat 
and  kittens,  so  tame,  playful,  and  affectionate.  But  the 
picture  shows  the  other  side  of  cat  nature,  sly,  murderous, 
and  cruel.  The  poor  squirrel,  lately  so  full  of  life  and 
frolic,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ferocity  of  the  cat,  and 
the  whole  family  are  in  high  glee  over  the  poor  mutilated 
body.  This  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  when  we  know 
that  the  cat  is  first  cousin  to  the  lion,  tiger,  and  leopard, 
and  when  wild  is  itself  a  most  ferocious  creature.  Its 
habits  are  much  changed  by  domestication,  but  the  cat 
nature  remains,  ready  to  show  itself  on  every  favorable 
occasion.  The  lesson  of  the  picture  is  very  plain :  do 
not  keep  cats  and  squirrels  together,  and  be  as  wise  in 
keeping  innocent  children  away  from  smooth,  purring, 
cat-like,  vicious  companions,  who  will  kill  with  a  smile. 

Eight  Acres  of  Music. 

Not  long  since  a  musical  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance 
purchased  a  small  piano  of  the  kind  offered  in  our  pre- 
mium list.  His  house  is  situated  in  about  the  middle  of 
an  enclosure  of  eight  acres,  and  by  listening  in  different 
parts  of  the  field  he  found  that  he  could  distinctly  hear 
the  notes  of  the  instrument  when  played  on,  from  every 
part  of  the  premises.  Our  young  philosophers  know  that 
sound  is  caused  by  vibrations  communicated  to  the  air 
from  a  sonorous  body,  and  conveyed  to  the  ear,  passing 
thence  through  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  brain.  Herei 
then,  was  the  air  over  eight  acres  in  extent,  all  tremulous 
when  a  single  note  was  struck,  the  whole  caused  by  the 
vibration  of  a  wire  less  than  three  feet  long.  It  is  a 
pleasant  thought  that  one  can  thus  make  acres  of  music. 
Without  doubt  all  the  fine  motes  of  dust  floating  in  the 
air  felt  the  influence,  and  were  set  to  dancing  after  their 
own  fashion,  to  the  music  of  the  piano.    We  have  wit- 


nessed something  even  more  wonderful  than  this.  A 
pleasant  thought  given  out  by  some  warm-hearted  writer 
and  sent  vibrating  through  the  land  by  the  press  has 
brought  music  to  tens  of  thousands  of  hearts.  Play  on 
the  pleasant  strings,  boys  and  girls,  and  let  there  be  a 
continued  and  happy  chorus  ringing  through  the  land. 

Wood  Places  for  Boys. 

Dear  Sir  .'—I  would  like  very  much  to  get  a  place  as 
clerk  in  New  York.  I  am  sixteen  years  old,  and  have  al- 
ways lived  on  a  farm.  I  understand  arithmetic  pretty  well, 
and  think  I  could  give  good  satisfaction  in  a  store.  If 
you  can  help  me  get  a  place,  it  will  be  doing  me  a  great 
favor.  Yours  respectfully,  

Many  such  letters  are  received  here  every  year.  We 
have  not  time  to  answer  each  one  personally,  and  as  the 
matter  is  an  important  one  to  many  young  readers,  we 
give  the  following  general  answer.  First,  to  follow  the 
Yankee  way  of  answering  one  question  by  asking  anoth- 
er. Why  do  yon  wish  to  leave  the  farm  and  come  to  New 
York?  The  answer  in  most  cases  is,  "  It's  easier  than 
working  on  a  farm."  Perhaps  so.  It  is  easier  in  one 
sense  to  be  good  for  nothing  than  to  be  valuable  to  your- 
self and  others ;  it  takes  much  less  work— simply  do 
nothing,  and  be  nobody,  is  the  rule.  But  the  question 
to  be  looked  at  is,  Will  it  pay  to  have  an  easy  time  and 
get  little  in  return  ?  Those  who  succeed  in  the  city  must 
do  it  by  hard  work.  Many  a  rich  merchant  in  New  York 
performs  more  real  labor  in  a  day  and  is  more  exhausted 
than  the  hardest,  worked  laborer  on  a  farm.  He  does  not 
exert  his  muscles  as  much,  but  his  brain,  which  is  the 
seat  of  power,  is  intensely  active,  and  he  wears  out  fast. 
Those  who  "take  things  easy"  in  the  city  get  the  same 
small  return  as  the  loungers  in  the  country:  so  nothing 
will  be  gained  in  that  respect.     "  But,"  say,  or  rather 


think,  many  boys,  "  they  have  such  nice  things  in  New 
York ;  shows,  museums,  circuses,  aud  something  going 
on  all  the  time."  Yes,  there  are  thousands  of  ways  for 
spending  money  for  amusement  here,  all  of  which  bring 
no  profit,  aud  what  is  worse,  too  many  of  them  are  sur- 
rounded with  danger.  Thousands  of  the  young  are  every 
year  amused  by  the  shows  and  ruined  by  their  corrupt 
surroundings,  for  the  drinking  saloon  and  the  gambling 
rooms  are  close  by  the  principal  places  of  amusement, 
and  every  temptation  to  enter  them  is  held  out.  But 
furthermore,  there  are  thousands  of  boys  and  young  men 
born  here,  accustomed  to  city  life,  who  stand  ready  to 
fill  all  the  desirable  places.  They  usually  have  the  best 
opportunities,  having  acquaintances  and  friends  to  help 
them,  so  that  a  boy  from  the  country  applies  for  a  place 
under  great  disadvantages.  A  siugle  advertisement  for  a 
boy  by  a  friend  of  ours  was  recently  answered  by  more 
than  two  hundred  applican  ts.  It  is  true  that  a  few,  per- 
haps one  out  of  a  hundred,  who  come  to  this  city,  succeed 
by  long  self-denial  and  hard  work  in  gaining  an  inde- 
pendence, but  it  is  not  certain  that  even  these  are  better 
off  than  they  would  have  been  to  have  used  the  same 
energy  and  worked  their  way  up  in  the  country.  Work, 
patience,  perseverance,  honesty,  brains,  and  energy,  will 
win  anywhere,  and  the  farm  where  you  have  already 
made  a  beginning  is  equal  to  any  other  place  for  working 
out  the  problem  of  life. 

A  Spendthrift  was  advised  by  a  friend  to  buy  a 
neglected  farm.  "  Why,"  replied  the  former,  "  there's 
not  a  passable  road  through  the  whole  of  it."  "  That  is 
the  very  reason  you  should  get  it."  replied  his  friend; 
"  it  will  take  you  longer  to  run  through  it." 

Some  do  first,  think  afterwards,  and  repent  forever. 
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OUR   YOUNG  FOL.ft£ 

FOR    1869. 

The  Conductors  of  "  Our  Tottng  Folks"  iutcnd  to  pre- 
serve the  high  literary  character  of  the  Magazine  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  it  a  mora  comprehensive  and  praetinttl 
cast  than  heretofore.  They  feel  confident  that  the  arrange- 
ments they  have  made  for  the  coining  year  will  answer  all 
reasonable  demands  of,  parents  for  a,  Magazine  at  ouce  enter 
taining  and  useful. 

The  following  are  eomc  of  the  principal  features  of  tun 
coming  volume. 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.    By  T.  B.  Au>mcn.    One 
,    of  the  brightest  and  most  entertaining  stories  ever  writ- 
ten for  youthful  readers. 
Gardening  for  Girls.    By  the  Author  of  "Six  Hun- 
dred Dollars  a  Tear.'* 
How  to  Do  It.    By  Edward  Everett  Half:.    A  series 
of  articles  for  young  folks,— suggesting  How  to   Talk; 
How  to  Read;  How  to  Write;  How  to  Travel ;  How  to 
Act  in  Society,  and  How  to  Work. 
The   World  we   Live  On.    A  valuable  series  of  aril 
cles,  by  Mrs.  Prof.  Agassiz,  telling  about  Coral  Islands, 
Coal  Deposits,  Earthquakes,  &c. 
Biographic:!  1   Sketches  of  the  Great    IVnviga- 
tors.  Voyagers,  ami    Discoverers.    By  Jasius 
Parton. 
American    History.     Articles  of  great  Interest  and 

value.    By  J.  II.  A.  Bone. 
Glus^Iaking,    Coal-Mining,   Ship-Bitil<llti£r. 
Watch-Making,  and  other  attractive  branches  ul 
Industry.     By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
Nature    and  Out-Door    Life.      By   the    Author   of 
"The  Seven  Little  Sisters,"   also  by  W.  F.  G.  Shanks 
and  Charles  J.  Foster. 
Declamations;     Dialogues;   Numerous  Full- 
page  Illustrations  ;   Regular  or  Occasional 
Contributions  from  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Diaz.  Miss 
Mr  lock,  Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Austin.  Miss  Puri.rs 
"Sophie  Mat,"  Mrs.  "Wells,  Mrs.  Tiiaxtei:.  "Aim- 
Fanny,"  Mrs.  Weeks,  Miss  Fkescott,  and  other  pop- 
ular writers. 


what   the:   readers  of 


THE    PICTURE'S    STORY. 
[SPECIMEN  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS   IX    "  OUR  YOUWO   FOLKS."] 

"OUR    YOEXfi     FOLKS"    TIIIXK     OF    IT. 


Toledo,  Ohio,  Nov.  IS,  1S08. 
"My  little  brother  is  perfectly  delighted  with  'Our  Young 
Folks,'  and  his  delight  is  shared  by  the  whole  family." 


Cold  Water,  Mich.,  Oct.  12, 18G8. 
"  I  wanted  so  many  new  books  and  tools  this  Year,   I 
thought   1  would   try  and  get   along  without;    'Our  "Young 
B3F*  TERMS  :— $2.00  a  year,  in  advance;  3  copies,  $">.00;  5 copies,  $3.00:  10  copi 


Folks,' but  I  can't  do  it.    I  am  lame  and  cannot  go  off  and 
play  with  the  other  boys,  so  I  must  have  my  old   friend 

Utica,  X.  Y  ,  Dec.  7, 1868. 
Mv  little  son  hns  taken  yonr  excellent  Magazine  since 
flrst  number;  and  he  would  as  soon  think  ot  going  to 


th 


5.00.    Atlantic  Monthly  and  OCR  Young  Folks  together,  53.00. 


bed  without  his  supper  as  of  being  deprived  of  Hie  pleasure 

the  Magazine  affords  him."  

Bloominoton,  111.,  Dec.  1,  1868. 
"    *    *    Wp  enjov   'Our Young  Folks*    so    much  we  feel 
as  though  we  could  not  get  along  nicely  without  it     Many 
a  lonely  and  sick  limit*  ims  been   passed  pleasantly   by  its 
help,  and  I  think  it  improves  all  the  umc."      


FIELDS,   OSGOOD    &.    CO.,    (Succesors  to  Ticknor    &,  Fields.)   Publishers,   Boston. 


Freeman  &  Burr, 


% 


t* 


Suits  for  Business  and  Dress, 
lit  great  Variety, 

$12  to  $5Q.y/Q 


SUITS 

/>*V^^^  FOR 

^124  FCLT0IV  &  90  NASSAU  BTS., 
NEW  YORK. 

ZS~  CLOTHING  sent  to  .ill  parts  of  the  Conntrr.  PER- 
FECT FITTING  enaranteeil  by  our  NliH*  IiL'LES  lor 
SELK-MEASUliEMEST. 

Rule*,  Ptire  List,  and  Samples  of  Goodi  mailed  free  on 
nppltanrton. 

Eagle  Seed  Sower, 

With  Hilling  Attachment,  for  planting  Corn,  Tens, 
Beans,  Ac.  The  seed  is  distributed  in  the  Drill  by  a  Recip* 
rocattng  Seed  Bow  There  are  no  mechanical  movements 
inside  the  Box.  Clipper  Wheel  Hou-  for  pulverizing  the  soil, 
and  destroying  weeds.  Liberal  discount  to  Trade.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular. 


Address 


k.  a  &  o.  b.  Reynolds, 

North  Bridgewater.  Mass! 


NAOMI  RASPBERRY. 

Tilts  promises  to  become  the  leading  variety  of  the  cona- 
try.  Hardy,  productive,  large,  of  good  color  and  quality, 
and  the  vkky  best  for  transportation. 

Genuine  Plants  arc  scarce.  Our  Stock  is  from  an  undoubt- 
ed source. 
Send  10  Cta.  for  DsscuirTrvtt  &  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
J.  KNOX,  Box  133, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jan.  1st,    1369. 

J.   K.VOX,  so  long  and  successfully   engaged  tn    the 

growing  and  sale  of  seeds,  finding  the  increasing  responsi- 
bilities of  his  Fruit  Farm  and  Nurseries  demanding  his  un- 
interrupted attention,  has  disposed  of  the 

SEED    DEPARTMENT 

of  his  business  to  his  son,  W  W  KNOX,  the  one  best  calcii 
lated  to  sustain  the  high  reputation  of  "  Knox's  Seals." 

'  KNOX'S  AGRICULTURAL  HOUSE,  ) 

January  1st,  18G0.       1 
\V".  W.   K\OX,  having  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
SEED  BUSINESS,  solicits  the  custom  of  purchasers,  and 
offers  hi 3 

Descriptive  Catalogue  or  Hand-Book  of  Sesds, 

Seed  novelties,  and  Seed  Potatoes,  containing  directions 
for  planting,  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  after-management, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  Gardener?,  Amateurs,  and 
all  others,  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  gardening  and  treat- 
ment of  seeds  is  neeeasary.    Mailed  free  to  applicants. 

C^"  Wholesale  Price  List,  poeittsaty for  the  trade 
only,  now  ready. 

W.  W.  KNOX,  Seedsman, 

137  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh,  pn. 

The  AUTOMATIC  CI  OTHKS 

"vVASHEi:    AND     BOli-KR.- 

John  Heist,  Pat.  Nov. -jo.  isr.i 
Dispenses  with  labor,  wear, 
and  te.-u*.  Derided  by  the  Par- 
ent otlire  to  he  the  only  orig- 
inal and  first  Self-Artinu'  Port- 
able Was] i  Boiler  ever  made. 
[See  Decision  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  Nov.  X 
1SGS.1 

From  Journal  New  York  State  Fair,  1SG?. 
"The  operation  of  thin  machine  was  fully  satisfactory,  and 
the  Committee  moetrti  it  the  Firm  Premium,  for  the  reason 
Unit  it  did  its  work  eilectiuillv  without  rubbing  the  clothes." 
Sample  Boiler.  No.  w,  medium  siz*\  $10:    or  parts  lor  Ihe 
Ininrovem-nt.  with  Rovalty  Stamp,  ?t.    Sent  ('.  O.  I). 
Liberal  Term*  offered  to  Dealers  and  reliable  Agent*. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 
AUTOMATIC  CLOTHES  WASHER  AND  BOILKR  CO.. 
Depot.  10  Conrtlamlt-si.,  New  York. 

PARTIES  IN  ALL  SECTIONS  of  the  Country 
having  large  or  moderate  means  to  Invent  in  n  Bnfe  Mttj 
BOro  bu»tnep«.  are  invirwrl  to  call  upon  or  correspond  with 
S.  L.  II.  VAHDTiSK,  SO  615  rtro'njl   -v.  \>w  York, 
Genera]  Ajrcut  Novelty  Sewing  Machine. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE   INSURANCE    CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 
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43, 0  0  iDriMiwiii  use. 
.BUFFftE&N  X  gmOAGaiLL. 


JO  \V1M>, 

DUST, 

SKOW, 

on  r.ATN 

Can  pcnrfr.-ito  wlirre 

TOUUEY'S  PATENT  WEATIIEI5  STHirS 

Scutl  lor  Illustrr.toJ  Circular  sliowins  our  new  improve, 
incuts.  E.  S.  &  .1  TOllKF.V  &  CO., 

?i  XfaTdtn  L.uie,  N.T. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFORE  the    5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TER-iUS—  (cask  before  insertion) : 
IN    ENGLISH    EDITION. 
Ordinary  rage*.  $1.50  per  line.    Less  than  i  fines,  S3. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S'iperUM. 

page  next  to  Heading  Matter,  lust  Page,  and  2d  and  in 
Cover  Pages— 82.50  per  agate  Hue  oi  space  for  each  iuser- 
tioa.-Lasl  Cover  P«!7e-S3.O0  per  agate  line  ol  space. 
IN  GERMAN  EDITION. 
( The  onlg  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinal-!/  Pages,  5",  cents  per  line.    Less  than  four  lines. 
$1.00  tor  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion. 


HORACE  GREELEY  ON  PO- 
LITICAL ECONOMY. 

Greeley's  History  of  the   War. 


Mr.  Greeley  purposes  to  write,  during  the  year  1S69,  an 
elementary  work  on  Political  Economy,  wherein  the  policy 
of  Protection  to  Home  Industry  will  he  explained  and  vin- 
dicated. This  work  will  first  be  given  to  the  public  through 
successive  issues  of  The  New- York  Tribune,  and  will  ap- 
pear mail  its  editions— Daily,  Semi-Weekly,  and  Weekly. 
The  work  will  contain  the  best  results  of  the  observations 
and  study  of  a  lifetime,  and,  as  the  question  of  Protection 
to  American  Industry  concerns  our  entire  people,  it  will  be 
looked  for  with  great  interest.  In  addition  to  this  work  by 
Mr.  Greeley,  The  Tribune  has  engaged  George  Geddes,  one 
ot  the  best  and  most  successful  farmers  in  the  country,  and 
other  able  writers  on  Agricultural  subjects,  to  write  regu- 
larly for  its  columns.  The  American  Institute  Farmers 
Club  will  continue  to  be  reported  in  The  Semi-Weekly  and 
Weekly  Tribune.  No  farmer  who  desires  to  till  the  soil 
with  profit,  and  to  know  the  progress  constantly  made  in 
the  science  of  his  calling,  can  afford  to  neglect  the  advan- 
tages of  a  newspaper  like  The  Weely  Tribune,  especially 
when  Lt  unites  with  agriculture  other  features  of  interest  and 
profit.  The  Weekly  Tribune  contains  a  summary  of  all 
that  appears  in  This  Daily  and  Semi-Weekly  editions, 
while  in  addition  it  is  made  to  address  itself  to  the  wants  of 
the  great  farming  class.  Reviews  of  new  publications,  and 
of  what  is  new  in  music  and  the  fine  arts  ;  letters  from  differ* 
t'Mt  puts  of  the  world— some  of  them  of  rare  interest  to  the 
farmer,  as  showing  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  other 
countries  ;  editorial  essays  on  all  topics  of  home  and  foreign 
interest,  together  with  full  and  carefully  printed  reports  of 
the  markets,  will  be  furnished  from  week  to  week,  and  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America. 
By  pursuing  this  policy  The  Weekly  Tribune  lias  attained 
its  present  commanding  influence  and  circulation,  and  we 
enter  upon  the  new  year  with  an  assurance  to  our  readers 
that  no  pains  and  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  give  it  still 
greater  usefulness  and  power,  and  to  make  it  a  yet  more 
welcome  visitor  to  every  fireside  lu  the  land. 


GREELEY'S  II1STORY  OF  THE  WAR. 
The  Tribune  also  proposes  to  send  "  The  American  Con 
flict,"  by  Horace  Greeley,  in  2  Vols,  of  643  and  ?3>  pages  re- 
spectively, to  clubs  on  terms  stated  below.  This  history  has 
received* from  all  quarters  the  highest  commendations  for 
accuracy  of  statement  and  fullness  of  detail.  It  is  substan- 
tially bound,  and  must  be  deemed  a  valuableaddition  to  any 
library.  These  volumes  should  be  placed  in  every  School 
District  library  in  the  laud,  and  each  school  contains  schol- 
ars who  can,  with  a  few  hours  of  attention,  raise  a  Tribune 
Club  and  secure  the  history.  Almost  any  one  who  wishes 
can  now  obtain  it  by  giving  a  few  hours  to  procuring  sub- 
scriptions for  Tiik  Tribune  among  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  we  hope  many  will  be  incited  to  do  so.  The  work 
will  be  promptly  forwarded,  prepaid,  by  express  or  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  the  required  subscriptions. 

TERMS  OF  THE  TRIBUNE. 

Daily  Tribune,  Mail  Subscribers,  $10  per  annum. 
Semi-Weekly  Tribune. 

Mall  Subscribers,  $1  per  annum.  Five  copies  or  over.  $3 
each;  16 copies.  $45.  For  $36,10  copies  aiul  Greeley's  His- 
tory) for  $t&  20  copies  and  Greeley's  History;  for  §uu,  40 
copies  and  Greeley's  History. 

Weekly  Tribune. 

Mail  Subscribers,  %'i  per  annum  ;  5  copies.  ?9;  11  copies,  to 
one  address.  $15;  10  copies  and  Greeley's  History,  to  one  ud- 
dress,  $'0;  21  copies,  to  one  address,  ?35  ;  HO  copies  and  the 
Historic  to  one  address,  $-Jl ;  50  copies,  to  one  address,  $i0; 
50  copies  and  (he  History,  to  one  address,  $.-.6;  11  copies,  to 
names  of  subscribers,  $16;  10  copies,  to  names,  with  one  copy 
ol  the  History,  $21:  21  copies,  to  names,  $27 \  20  copies,  to 
names,  with  one  copy  of  History,  $33;  50  copies,  to  names, 
$55 ;  50  copies,  to  names,  with  one  copy  of  History,  $61. 

The  money  must,  in  all  cases,  be  received  at  one  time,  and 
the  papers  be  sent  to  one  Post-Office. 

Friends  wishing  to  secure  the  History  on  these  terms  must 
send  the  Clubs  precisely  as  we  have  stated  them.  Semi- 
Weekly  and  Weekly  subscriptions  must  not  be  mixed  in 
one  Club. 

Terms,  cash  in  advance.    Address 


NEW   CRIMSON   CLUSTER  TOMATO, 

25    Cents   per    Packet,    $15   per    100. 

(For  description  see  our  Seed  Catalogue  for  1869.) 
Our  IlluBtrnted  Catalogue  of  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS,  also  that  of  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  Is  now 

ready,  both  of  which  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 
To  our  Customers  of  last  season  they  will  be  mailed,  as  usual,  without  charge. 

HENDERSON    &    FLEMING, 

Seedsmen,    Market    Gardeners,    and    Florists, 

Gardens  at  BERGEN"  CITT,  X.  J.  67    NASSAU-ST.,    NEW    YORK. 


THE  TRIBUNE, 

NEW  YORK. 


Farmers'  Club  Sweet  Cora. 

Early,  Productive,  Tender,  Creamy  and  De- 
licious. 

Testimony. —Solon  Robinson  says:  "  Al'tnr  years  of 
trial,  I  still  express  the  same  opinion  1  did  at  lirst:  that  is, 
tliat  your  sweet  corn  is  the  best  variety,  nil  things  considered, 
that"!  have  ever  grown. " 

Hon.  Levi  Barllelt,  Warner,  ff.  IT.,  Bays:  "The  Sweet 
Corn  you  forwarded  mc  ivas  far  superior  to  three  other  va- 
rieties I  grew.  -  *  *  I  c;iu  cheerfully  recommend,  it  as 
worthy  ot  a  wide  dissemination." 

Tho's.  Meehan,  Editor  of  Gardener's  Monthly,  says :  "I 
■was  very  much  pleased  "with  your  corn.  After  it  came  to 
table,  inquiries  were  numerous  as  to  where  Hint  excellent 
corn  came  from.  I  do  not  think  yon  need  hesitate  about 
bringing  it  out.  as  a  first-class  variety." 

Col.  M.  C.  Weld  Associate  Editor  of  American  Agricul- 
turist, writes:  "  \  our  most  excellent  corn  lias  afforded  us  a 
great  deal  of  enjovment.  It  is  decidedly  the  sweetest  ami 
best,  com  I  have  ever  eaten.  The  yield  is,  besides,  large. 
That  dried  for  winter  use  is  as  'sweet  as  honey,'  and  it  is 
with  repeated  assertions  only  that  we  convince  our  guests 
that  it  is  not  sweetened." 

This  corn  is  the  result  of  eight  years' search  and  trial  of 
more  than  forty  varieties.  1  propose  to  make  seed  corn  a 
specialty,  and  will  gladly  pay  $50  for  a  single  car  of  a  better 
kind.  Package  of  sced'bv  mail,  sufficient  for  fifty  hills.  50 
cents.  JAS.  B.  OLCUTT,  Bucklaud,  Conn. 

No    Sixty-pound    Cabbage, 

But  a  Cabbage  such  as  every  gardener  likes  to  grow,  and 
every  housekeeper  to  use.  Sold,  of  fine  texture,  small-rib- 
bed, short-stemmed,  and  good  size ;  such  are  the  varieties  we 
otter  of  our  own  growth.    Warranted  fresh  and  genuine. 

Dreer's  Philadelphia  Drumhead  Cabbage  50  cts.  per  oz., 
$5  per  lb.  Dreer's  Philadelphia  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  50  cts. 
per  oz..  $5  per  lb.  The  Flat  Dutch  isaboutonc  week  earlier 
than  the  Drumhead. 

No  charge  for  mailing.  For  a  full  list  ot  genuine  Seeds, 
see  Dreer's  Garden  Calendar  for  lSc,g. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 
71£  Chcstnut-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

rriHE  AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE.— Agent  wsxnt- 
JL  ed.— Just  the  paper  for  the  family.  It  contains  hints  for 
housekeepers,  choice  literature,  fashion,  etiquette, and  fancy 
work,  illustrated  floral  and  children's  departments.  Terni3, 
one  copy,  one  vear,  $1.50.  Specimens  free.  Address  Mlii. 
W.  M.  B.  GOODWIN',  Monitor  Ollice,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THE   COMSTOCK    &   GLIDDEN    SPADER.— 
Awarded  a  Silver  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition.   Great- 
ly improved  and  reduced  to  nearly  half  its  original  weight 
and  price.    We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  soring  work. 
Farmers,  send  for  Circular.      EDWARD  P.  ALLTS  &  CO., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

CO.  D.—  READER,  if  von  want  to  buy  a 
•  WALTH  AM  WATCH,  In  solid  Gold  and  Silver  crises 
only,  procure  circular  (spnt  free")  of  M.  E.  CHAPMAN  & 
CO..  No.  47  Libertv-st.,  New  York.  They  sell  the  genuine 
cheaper  than  any  other  dcalars. 


Tomatoes.  Tomatoes. 

KING  OF  THE  TOMATOES— A  new  and  superior 
variety  of  this  valuable  esculent,  combining  more  good 
qualities  than  any  other  variety  in  cultivation."  Plant,  strong 
and  vigorous;  fruit  above  medium  size;  grows  in  clusters: 
furm  round,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  ends,  seldom  creased 
or  wrinkled  ;  color  a  deep,  rich  red,  very  showv  and  attract- 
ive in  appearance  ;  flesh  very  solid,  with  but'few  seeds,  of 
fine  flavor;  very  productive,  ripens  with  the  Tilden.  Its 
great  beauty  and  remarkable  keeping  properties  make  it  a 
most  desirable  market  variety,  while  its  solidity  and  agreea- 
ble flavor  make  it  cquallv  desirable  for  cunning.  Price  25 
cis.  per  packet ;  5  packets  for  $1. 

BOSTON   MARKET— An  improved  variety  of  the 

"  Large  Smooth  lied;"  very  productive,  showy,  and  ol  su- 
perior quality.  It  is  extensively  grown  by  the  market  gar- 
deners in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  who  esteem  it  above  all 
others  as  a  market  variety.  Our  Seed  was  selected  from  the 
stock  of  one  of  the  most  successful  growersinNew  England, 
l'er  packet  15  cts ;  per  ounce  75  cts. 

ORANGEFIELD  PROLIFTC.-An  English  variety 
of  great  merit.  The  experience  of  ihe  past  season  fully  con- 
firms what  we  stated  of  this  variety  when  we  first  oflVred  it 
last  spring,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it 
the  earliest  arid  one  of  the  most  productive  varieties  in  culti- 
vation. In  our  trial-grounds  it  proved  a  week  earlier  than 
any  other  variety  on  our  Catalogue.  The  dwart  and  com- 
pact growth  of  the  plant  makes  it  particularly  desirable  for 
forcing.    Per  packet  25  cts.;  five  packeis  for  ?t. 

One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  varieties  60  cte.  Also  the 
following  well-known  varieties  at  10  cts.  per  packet:  Keyes' 
Early,  Cedar  Hill,  Tilden,  Men/pay's,  Sim's  Early  Clutter, 
Extra  Early  York,  Cooks  Favorite,  Mammoth  Chihuahua, 
Large  Bed  Smooth,  Fejee,  Perfected,  Pear,  Cherry,  Straw- 
berry,  etc.,  etc.    Address 

R.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  P.  O.  Box  5712, 
Nos.  41  Park  How  and  151  Nassau-fit.,  New  York. 

D.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•    Merchants,  No.  6S  Pcarl-st.,  New  York.  M  Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."    &3T"  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate.  _^£3 

MARTHA    CRAPE   VINES. 

The  most  valuable  white  Grape  grown.    1,  2,  and  3-year- 
old  Vines  of  superior  quality  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Send  10  Cts.  for  Descriptive  &  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
J.  KNOX,  Box  155, 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

"H^APvMERS,  THEIR  WIVES,  SONS  AND 
■*■  DAUGHTERS,  should  read  the  pictorial  Purexolog- 
tcal  Journal,  1SG9.  Self-Culture,  Memory,  Good  Behavior 
Love,  Courtship,  Whom  and  When  to  Marry,  Likes  and  Dis- 
likes, Choice  of  Pursuits,  or  What  Each  Can  Do  Best;  with 
rules  for  Reading  Character,  by  Physiognomy.  Phrenology, 
etc.,  only  $3  a  year.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway, 
New  York. 

rilHE  Subscriber  desires  to  make  an  arrangement 
M-  with  a  yaxiu""  farmer  with  family,  for  the  pm&pcution  of 
the  business  of  forming.   A.  B.  HUMPHKEY,  Albany,  X.  Y. 
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WEEKLY    EVENING    POST. 

^    HANDSOME    EIGHT-DAY   BRONZE 

CLOCK    FOR,    THE    PARLOR    1V1AJV- 

TEL  OF  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD. 


The  Proprietors  of  the  EVENING  POST  offer  an  EIGHT-DAY  BRONZE  CI*OCK,  which  the  above  cut 
illustrates,  to  every  person  who  will  obtain 

ONLY  FIFTEEN  SUBSCRIBERS  FOR  THE 

WEEKLY      EVENING      FO&T, 

At  Two  Dollars  each,  or  for  EIGHT   SUBSCRIBERS   to  tlie 

KE?IMVi:i-;iil.Y    EVEXI3TO    POST,    At    Four    Dollars  each. 

The  Clocks  which  we  thus  offer  as  a  premium  were  first  placed  in  the  market  some  years  since,  by  the  AMERICAN 
CLOCK.  COMPANY  of  this  City  and  have  won  general  approval  for  their  accuracy  as  time-keepers,  as  well  as  their 
elegance  of  form,  which  makes  such  a  clock  an  ornament  fit  for  any  parlor  mantel-piece,  and  in  beauty  of  design  and  fineness 
of  finish  they  are  equal  to  the  French  Clocks.  The  movements  are  made  upon  the  French  plan,  have  steel  pinions,  are 
finely  polished,  and  dealers  admit  that  they  will  run  more  surely  and  correctly  than  the  French  ;  while  they  have  the  quali- 
ties which  have  always  made  the  French  clocks  desirable,  of  noiseless  ticking,  and  a  pleasant,  clear-toned  bell,  striking  the 
hours  and  half-hours.  Many  thousands  of  these  clocks  have  been  manufactured,  and  the  demand  keeps  pace  with  the  sup- 
ply. The  liberality  of  our  offer  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  these  clocks  cannot  be  bought  at  the  stores 
throughout  the  country  for  less  than  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  ;  so  that,  as  the  regular  subscription  price  for  15 
copies  of  the  WEEKLY  POST  is  S30,  or  $32  for  eight  copies  of  the  SEMI- WEEKLY,  the  clock  or  the  paper  Is  nearly  an 

ABSOLUTE      GIFT 

In  order  that  all  may  be  encouraged  to  make  the  attempt  to  procure  this  desirable  Household  Article,  we  shall  allow,  in 
the  event  of  persons  not  being  able  to  procure  the  requisite  number  of  names,  a  commission  of  Twenty-Jive  Cents  for  each 
subscription  to  our  WEEKLY,  or  Fifty  Cents  for  each  subscription  to  our  SEMI-WEEKLY,  so  that  all  may  be  rewarded 
for  their  effort,  "  it  being  understood  that  in  every  case  the  money  must  accompany  the  names"  The  clocks  will  be  care- 
fully packed  and  sent  by  Express  to  any  address  ;  and  we  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Express  Companies,  which  will 
cause  their  being  forwarded  at  a  much  less  cost  to  the  receiver  than  their  ordinary  charges. 

The  appropriateness  of  our  premium  as  a 

HOLIDAY     GIFT, 

will  be  apparent,  and  doubtless  we  shall  be  the  medium  of  many  pleasant  surprises. 

The  proprietors  of  the  EVENING  POST  desire  to  add  largely  to  the  circulation  of  the  WEEKLY  and  SEMI-WEEKLY  edi- 
tions of  their  journals ;  believing  that  the  care  with  which  these  papers  are  made  up,  the  unusual  variety  of  their  contents, 
their  high  literary  character,  fullness  of  news,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  interesting  special  features,  contribute  to 
make  cither  the  WEEKLY  or  SEMI-WEEKLY  E VENLNG  POST  the  best  family  journal  in  America. 

The    Best    Family   Journal    in    America. 

Send  forjree  Specimen  Copy  to 

WM.    C.    BRYANT    &    CO., 
"The    Evening    Post,"    New    York. 


PARK  HOTEL,, 

ON  THE    AMERICAN    &    EUROPEAN    PLAN, 

Cor.  BE1   K  M  A  \  and  NASSAU  STS., 

Near  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  WIGHT,  Proprietor. 

N.  B.— Located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wholesale  business 
this  is  one  of  the  most  conveniently  located  Hotels  for  Mer- 
chants, Business  men  and  Others  visiting  th»city. 

My  Three  Warrants! 

1st.— I  insure  all  the  seed  I  send  out  to  be  as  represented 
2d.— I  insure  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach  my  customers. 
3d.— I  insure  all  moneys  sent  to  my  address  (sums  of  $3  and 
upwards  taken  In  P.O.  Orders,  or  Cashiers' Checks),  will 
reach  me.  No  fair  man  can  ask  more  than  this.  Catalogue* 
gratis  to  all.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead, 
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The  most  economical  Crate  and  Basket  in  use.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit-growing  districts. 

Orders  for  Western  New-York  direct  to  S.D.REDMAN, 
Box  and  Basket  Co.,  Newfane,  N.  Y.  Circulars  sent  free. 

Gale's  Vegetable   Slicer. 

Not  to  be  paid  for  until  tried  on  your  own  farm  and  found 
satisfactory,  for  cutting  turnips,  beets,  carrots  or  potatoes, 
fine  or  coarse,  suitable  for  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep.  Cost  at 
your  nearest  railroad  station  $13  for  No.  1,  and  $17  for  No.  2. 
Cuts  a  bushel  in  from  one  to  two  minutes  when  turned  by  a 
boy.  Dealers  supplied.  Send  for  Circulars  to  J.  R.  DECA- 
TUR &  CO..  ll'T  Water-st.,  New  York,  or  GEORGE  E. 
HUTCHINSON,  83  Merwin-st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage  and  many  other  new  things, 
I  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  tn  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

KNIFE  GRINDER  for  Mowing  Machines.— 
Sauford's  Patent.  It  is  light,  and  can  be  taken  to  the 
field  for  use.  A  boy  can  grind  the  knives  accurately  in  15 
minutes,  without  injury  to  the  knife,  and  with  safety.  It  is 
a  labor-saver.  Price  $10,50.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
JOHN  W.  QULNCY,  93  William-st.,  New  York  City.  Rights 
lor  sale. 


GALE'S  COPPER  STRIP   FEED  CUTTER  cuts 
faster,  and  is  move  easily  kept  in  order  than  anv  ottei . 
Hot  to  be  pni.l  fm-  nil  tried.    Sena   lor  Illustrated  Circular. 
PEEK&K.LLL,  PLOW  WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  T.. 
or  Cleveland,  O. 

Diplomas  for  Prizes. 

Plain  and  in  colors.  Samples  sent  on  application.  Ad- 
dress THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  ENGRAVING,  JIE'U 
&  LITH.  CO. 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 

OR  SALE.— THOROUGHBRED  DEVON  CAT- 
TLE  AND  COTS  WOLD  SHEEP. 

F.  M.  CUUIiCHMAN,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Either  of  the  books  mentioned  below  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers, 
ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Gardening  for  Profit $1.50 

A  new  work  on  Market  and  FAnrn-r  Gabdentno.  It 
is  finely  illustrated,  and  is  the  first  book  of  the  kind 
prepared  by  a  Market  Gardener,  in  this  country.  Tha 
author  is  well  known,  and  his  successful  experience  of 
eighteen  years,  enables  him  to  give  a  most  valuable 
record.  It  is  an  original  and  purely  American  work,  and 
not  made  up,  as  books  on  gardening  too  often  are,  by 
quotations  from  foreign  authors.  Everything  is  made 
perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject  treated  in  all  its  details, 
from  the  selection  of  the  soil  to  preparing  the  products 
for  market.  By  Peter  Henderson.  Cloth,  12mo  358  pp. 

Fuller's   Grape  Culturist $1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
all  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist.    Cloth,  12mo.  263  pp. 

$1.50 


Tim  Bunker  Papers- 


Although  "Timothy  Bunker,  Esquire,"  writes  in  the 
Connecticut  vernacular,  there  is  more  sound  common 
sense,  and  real  information  upon  agricultural  matters, 
in  this  work  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  more  pre- 
tending volumes.  His  old  friends  will  gladly  welcome 
the  collected  writings  of  Mr.  Bunker,  and  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  them  will  derive  not  only  instruc- 
tion but  amusement  from  their  perusal.  The  distin- 
guished artist  Hoppin  has  tried  his  pencil  on  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hookertown,  and  given  a  series  of 
characteristic  illustrations,    cloth,  12iuo.    312  pp. 
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13.  Ii.  33LISS  &    SOTS', 

Nos.£l Paris. Row  &151  \assau  Sts.,  New  York, 

(Formerly  of  Springfield,  Mass.) 

Importers,   Growers  and   Dealers   in 

Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Horticultural    Implements    and    Garden 

Requisites. 
Would  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  arc  interested  in  the 
culture  o!  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  to  their  huge  and 
well-selected  assortment  of  the  above,  comprising  the  new- 
est and  mo-t  approved  varieties,  bothol  Kuropeau  and  home 
production,  the  quality  and  utility  of  which  cannot  he  sur- 
passed.   For  a  list  of  these  sec  their 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED   SEED  CATALOGUE, 

AND 

«U1DE  TO  THE  I'LOWKRAND  KITCH- 
EN  GARDEN. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved, 
contains  13&  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  beautifully 
Illustrated  with  100  Engravings,  &nd  a  descriptive  list  of 
'3,500  varieties  of  Flower,  Vegetable  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with 
explicit  directions  for  their  culture:  also,  a  list  of  133  va- 
rieties of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  embracing  many  new 
so  its  mnv  offered  for  the  first  lime  in  this  country— with  many 
Other  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs,  consisting  of  Amaryllis, 
Tuberose*',  Tigridtas,  Lilies,  etc.:  with  much  other  useful 
information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally,  will 
be  published  early  In  January.  .1  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all 
applicants  upon  receipt  of  'Zo  Cent*.  Our  regular  custom 
cis supplied  without  charge. 

Slass7  (ffiU'dciiers'    Almanac 
ibr  1869 

Contains  (18  panes  of  closely  printed  matter,  embracing  a 
Monthly  Calendar  of  operations,  and  a  priced  list  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  with 
brief  directions  for  their  cultivation.  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  three  cent  stamp, 

Address       B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  Box  5712  P.  O  . 

41  Park  How,  and  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

One  £Iun«lt*£d  Dollar  Prize 

For  an  Essay  on  the  Potato  and  its  Cultiva- 
tion., to  be  called 
"THE   GOODRICH   PRIZE/* 

I  offer  $100  as  a  prizg  for  the  best  essay  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  potato.  The  manuscript  must  in;  sen!,  in  to  B  K. 
Bliss  &  Son,  41  Park  How,  N.  Y.  City,  bv  or  before  Julvlst, 
1869  Each  writer  must  enclose  his  name  and  address  in  a 
separate  sealed  envelope,  placing  a  mark  upon  the  envelope 
like  one  on  the  manuscript. 

Authors  should  save  copies  of  their  essays  and  have  them 
plainly  written.  The  successful  competitor  will  be  an- 
nounced and  the  essay  published  by  J.  Ferguson  <fc  Co.,  New 
Castle,  Pa.   and  B,  K.  Bliss  &  Sun. 

The  decision  will  be  made  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Col.  M.  C.  Weld,  ot  the  American  Agriculturist,  A.  S  Fuller, 
ol  RUlL'eu-Moii.  N. .].,  A'.'l  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
Dr.  r,  M.  Hexamer.    For  other  information,  address 

(Rev.)  W.  T.  WYLIK,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

FRESH  UARDEX   SEEDS. 

Wc  offer  at  following  lo^v  rates  by  express ;  when  wan  ted  by 
mail,  post-paid,  add  20c.  per  quart.  Early  Mohawk,  Early  Chi 
n a.  Early  valentine,  Enrly  yellow,  Six  Weeks  and  Refugee 
Beans,  and  Dan'I  O'Uourkc  ( Early  ),  Blue  Imperial  and  Chain* 
plon  of  England  Peas,  at  25c.  per  quart.  Black  Wax  (Bush), 
and  Indian  Chiel  (  Wax),  and  Horticultural,  Pole  Beans,  at  10c 
per  quart.  Large  Lima  and  Concord,  pole  beans.  Carter's  First 
Crop,  Advance,  Little  Gem  ami  Tom  Thumb  Peas,  at  60  Cts. 
per  quart.  Giant  Wax.  Pole  Bean.  $1.50  per  quart.  Very  One 
named  French  and  Belgian  Hybrid  Gladiolus  81.50 per  doz. 
For  other  Seeds  and  Plants,  see  ojir  new  Catalogue,  ready 
about  Hie  l.'lh.     In  addition  to  premiums  ottered  in  Dee.  No. 

American  Agriculturist,  we  also  offer  handsome  premiums 
for  largest  yield  of  Early  Rose  Potato  and  Norway  Oats. 
Jrom  packages  ordered  before  March  1st. 

Beans.  Peas  and  Potatoes,  the  best  varieties,  warranted 
genuine,  by  peck,  half  bushel  and  barrel,  at  lower  rates 
than  generally  ottered.  Purchasers  of  seeds  in  large  or 
small  quantities  will  save  their  money  by  inclosing  one 
stamp  for  our  Catalogue. 

For  three  dollars  we.  will  send  three  dollars'  worth  of  seed 
in  packets  and  1  lb.  of  Early  Rose  Potato  free. 
Address  WAI1DWELL  &  CO., 

West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

NORWAY     OATS. 

Send  orders  to  headquarters.  Every  acre  sowed  in  this 
seed  will  pay  a  profit  of  several  hundred  dollars  next  year. 
Farmers  should  consider  this  before  it  is  too  late.  Price  $10 
per  bushel:  $6  half  bushel  -.  $4  per  peck;  or  by  mail,  <:  i  wo 
quarts;  SI .35  one  quart,  post-paid. 

JOtVES  &  CI.  \RIC. 

P.  O.  Bos,56Sf>.  JO  Liberty-si.,  New  York. 


New  and  Choice  Potatoes.    AMATEUR    CULTIVATORS    GUIDE 


CLIMAX. 

The  Climax  is  a  seedling  of  the  Early  Goodrich,  and 
originated  with  Mr.  D.  S.  neffron,  in  iSti4,  and  is  thus  <le- 
scribed  by  him. 

"  It  has  a  stout,  erect  stalk-,  large  leaves,  tuber  about  me- 
dium size,  smooth,  cylindrical  form,  swelled  out  at  center, 
eyes,  shallow,  but  strongly  defined  ;  skin  considerably 
netted  or  russet,  tough,  white  ;  flesh  entirely  white,  solid, 
heavy,  brittle,  and  never  hollow  ;  boils  through  quickly, 
with  no  hard  core  at  center,  is  mealy,  uf  floury  whiteness, 
and  of  superior  table  quality.  It  is  equally  productive  with 
the  Early  Rose,  but  a  few  days  later,  earlier  than  the  Early 
Goodrich,  while  its  keeping  qualities  are  as  good  as  the 
Peachblows." 

"U'e  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Heflron  for  a  por- 
tion ol  his  stock,  which  we  ofl"%r  to  our  patrons,  fully  confi- 
dent of  its  good  quality.  Price  $3.00  per  pound,  by  mail, 
post-paid. 


BREEZE'S  rrcOLSFSC  (or   No.  2). 

This  remarkable  variety  originated  with  Albert  Breeze, 
Esq.,  of  Hubbardton,  Vermont,  who  was  also  the  originator 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Early  Rose,  both  varieties  being 
produced  from  the  same  Seed-bad  of  the  Garnet  Chili. 

The  vines  of  Breeze's  Prolific  are  of  medium  height,  quite 
bushy,  somewhat  spreading,  large  leaves,  have  produced  no 
seed-balls.  Tubers  large,  regular  in  shape,  and  very  smooth, 
slightly  oblong,  somewhat  flattened.  Skin  dull  white,  in- 
clincd  to  be  russetted  ;  eyes  but  little  depressed  and  slightly 
pinkish  ;  flesh  white  ;  cooks  quickly,  is  very  mealy,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  yield  very  large,  olten  exceeding  One  Hun- 
dredfold, matures  about  three  weeks  later  than  the  Early 
Rose,  and  will  prove  a  most  valuable  variety  for  field  culture. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  this  variety  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Mass.  Horl.  Society,  last  September.  Price 
$2.00  per  pound  by  mail,  post-paid. 


EARLY   BtOSE. 

Anions  the  many  thousands  of  our  patrons  to  whom  we 
furnished  this  valuable  Potato  last  spring,  we  have  yet  to 
hear  from  the  first  one  who  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  his 
purchase.  The  only  regret  expressed  is  that  they  had  not 
procured  more.  We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  the  most  flatter- 
ing testimonials,  not  only  of  its  earliness  and  good  quality, 
but  of  its  astonishing  productiveness,  some  of  which  seem 
almost  labulous.  Several  report  of  having  grown  a  barrel 
from  a  single  pound;  a  yield  of  one  hundred  fold  is  an 
every-day  occurrence.  The  following  well-known  gentle- 
men have  given  it  their  unqualified  approval,  and  endorse 
it  as  the  best,  most  productive,  and  earliest  variety  in  culti- 
vation :  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  Clias.  Downing,  Esq.,  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Fearing  Burr,  Esq.,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hol- 
land. (Timothy  Titeoinb),  and  nianv  other  prominent  agri- 
culturists, horticulturists,  and  market  gardeners.  Wc  shall 
continue  to  execute  cas/i  orders  through  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary at  the  following  prices: 

One  pound.  $1.00;  T  hree  pouuds,  $2.00,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
One  peck,  [15  lbs.),  S-">.00j  J£  bush..  $8.00;  l  bush.,  (GO  lbs.), 
$15.00  ;  1  bbl..  (1G5  lbs.i  $10.00.  Prices  to  the  trade,  in  larger 
quantities,  will  be  given  upon  application.  The  freight  on 
all  packages  by  express,  boat,  or  railroad,  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser.    No  charge  for  packages  or  cartage 

Upon  receipt  of  $">.00  we  will 'mail,  post-paid,  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States  or  British  Provinces,  One  Pound 
each  of  the  Climax,  Breezes  Prolific,  and  the  Earlv 
Rose.  Orders  will  be  booked  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received,  and  the  potatoes  forwarded  on  and  after  April 
first,  when  they  will  be  tree  from  danger  of  frost.  They  can 
be  forwarded  earlier  if  desired,  at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser. 
No  orders  will  be  accepted  unless  accompanied  with  the  cash. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  a  large  stock  of  Early 
Sebko,  E  wily  Goodrich,  Vandervere's  Seedling.  Jack- 
son White,  Haiuson.  &c,  &C,  which  we  oiler  at  the  lowest 
market  prices. 

Our  descriptive  priced  list  of  potatoes  mailed  to  all  appli- 
cants. 

A  new  and  valuable  work  on  the  Potato  and  itn  Culture, 
with  illustrations  of  several  new  varieties,  by  Rev.  W.T. 
Wvhe.  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  just  published,  ami  mailed  to  all 
applicants  upon  receipt  ol  20  cents. 

B.    It.    BLISS    &    SON, 
41  Park  Row  and   151  IVassuci-st.,    Kew  York. 

(P.  O,  Box  571£.)  Formerly  of  Springfield,  Mass. 


Dreer's  Garden  Calendar  for  1869 

Contains  directions  for  the  cultivation  of 

Vegetables    a  nil   Flo  wers9 

With  Descriptive  Lists  of  Seeds,  New  Varieties.    Prices  in 
large  or  small  quantities  with  lists  of 

Choice  anil  Hew  Bcddl»~  Plants; 
Hoses,  Vefbenas,   Dahlias,   Fuchsias,    Gladiolus,   etc.,  etc, 
138  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  to  all  who 
enclose  a  S-ct.  stamp  to  his  address. 

Dreer's  Wholesale  Price  Lisl  of  Seeds,  etc.,, 

For  Dealers  only,  will  be  mailed  on  application. 
Address  HENRY  A  DKEER, 

714  Chestnut-street,  Philadelphia, 

To  Florists  and  Amateurs. 

Hoses  of  the  leading  varieties,  $8.00  to  $6.00  per  dozen. 
Verbenas,  stock  plants,  '.'.">  best   varieties,  S5.C0.     Dahlias, 
Bouquet,  Bedding  and  Fancy  varieties.  Btrong  pot  roots, 
§3.00  perdoz..  $20.00  per  100.    Mrs.  Pollock  Geraniums,  strong 
plants, 50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  dozen.    Carinas,  12  finest  va- 
rieties, $8.00  to  $5.00  |fer  dozens     Bcroiihte.  25  varieties,  50 
cents  each,  $5.00  per  dozen.    Maeleva  Yeddoensls,  fine,  new, 
hardy,  ornamental  leaved  plant,  50  cents  to  SI. 00  each. 
OLM  BROTHERS, 
Successors  to  B.  K.  Bliss, 
Snringfield,  Mass. 


TO  THE 

KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

rjMiE  TWENTY-THIRD  EDITION  of  this  pop- 
ular  and  useful  work,  which  has  met  with  so  great  fa. 
vor  in  the  past,  will  be  ready  Jan.  15, much  enlarged  and 
improved,  containing  descriptive  lists  of  all  Flower  and  Gar- 
den Seeds  worthy  of  cultivation,  embracing  over  twenty- 
five  hundred  varieties;  to  which  is  added  all  the  novelties 
in  Flowers  and  Vegetables  for  1869,  also  two  hundred  varl. 
ctles  of  the  choicest  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus. 

The  following  testimonials  are  unsolicited  by  us,  and  can 
be  multiplied  by  hundreds:  — 

From  Edward  S.  Rand,  Jun.,  Dexlham,  JUaes.,  author  of 
"  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden.-' 
"Accept  many  thanks  for  the  beautiful  copy  of  your  Annual 
Catalogue  which  you  so  kindly  send  me.    I  find  much  that 
is  new  and  rare  therein.    The  arrangement,  the  concise  cul- 
tural instructions,    copious   illustrations,  and  clear    typo- 
graphical execution,  all  combine  to  make  it  a  model  cata- 
logue.   1  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it.    It  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  use  and  interest  to  all  horticulturists.1' 
From  Joseph  Bobbins,  M.D.,  Madison,  Wis.,  President  Wis- 
consin Suite  Horticultural  sod,  t,j,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England. 

"Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  '  Guide.'  I  think  you 
ought  to  call  it  'The  Garden  Companion.'  It  is  at 
once  very  usefully  and  conveniently  arranged:  a  sort  of 
ready-reference  book,  very  ornamentally  got  up :  one  of 
those  few  books  I  find  lilted  for  any  table  :  often  wanted, 
and  always  at  hand." 

From  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Horticultural  Editor  of  the  "New 
York  Sun." 

"There  is  no  use  in  denying  the  fact  that  Washburn's  Cat- 
alogue is  the  handsomest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  got  up  in 
this  country," 

From  the  "Banner  of  Light:'  March  7,  1863. 

"It  is  a  perfect  repository  of  suggestions  of  very  great 
value  to  those  who  are  addicted  to  gardening  and  Its  numer- 
ous delightful  associations.  The  profuseness  of  the  illustra- 
tions greatly  increases  iis  value  as  a  guide  to  the  amateur." 

The  abovework  comprises  150  pages.  Tastefully  bound  in 
cloth,  with  two  beautiful  Colored  Plates,— one  steel,— be- 
sides one  hundred  other  Engravings.  Price  50  cents,  post- 
paid. Paper  Cover,  one  Colored  Plate,  one  hundred  Engrav- 
ings, post-paid,  -Scents.       Address 

WASHBURN  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Hall,   Boston,   Dlasa. 

"CURTIS  &  COBB'S 

Illustrated    Annual    Catalogue 

FOB*.  THE  SEASON  OF  SS69. 

We  shall  be  early  prepared  to  offer,  as  usual,  very  choice 
Seeds  of  every  description.  As  the  crops  abroad,  owing  to 
the  dry  weather  last  summer,  were  very  short,  some  varie- 
ties will  be  scarce.  We  hope,  however,  to  be  well  supplied, 
but  still  would  impress  upon  our  patrons  the  importance  of 
ordering  early. 

Our  New  Catalogue  Will  contain  a  list  of  those  very 
fine  French  and  German  Flower  Seeds,  which,  as  sold  by  us, 
as  imported,  in  the  original  packages,  have  given  such  great 
satisfaction. 

Wc  shall  offer  in  due  season,  many  !Vcw  Varieties 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  of  undoubted  ex- 
cellence, as  well  as  a  very  large  lot  of  New  French 
Hybrid  Gladiolus,  many  of  which  were  the  admira- 
tion of  the  public  as  exhibited  by  us  at  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  last  autumn. 
To  amateurs  and  others  ordering  in  quantity, special  induce- 
ments Trill  be  offered. 

Novelties  and  Specialties  of  the  season  will  bo 
found  in  our  New  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden 
Directory,  of  l.">0  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  with  price 
of  each  article,  and  explicit  directions  tor  cultivation,  which 
will  be  forwarded  early  in  January  to  our  patrons,  tree,  and 
to  all  others  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  Do  not  forget  to 
address,  early,  CURTIS  &  COBB,  Seedsmen,  &c, 

:'IS  \Vashinglon-st.,  BbBton,  Mass. 

Pear  Seeds  and  all  Fruit  and  Tree, 

FLOWER  AND  GAfiDEN  SEEDS, 

by  the  paper,  oz.,  lb.,  or  cwt.  Seeds 
on  Commission.  Trade  List  and 
General  Catalogue  to  any  address 
gratis,  ready.       B.  M.  WATSON, 


Plymouth,  Mass. 


CATALOGUES      FREE! 

M.  0'KEEFE,  SON  &  GO'S 

Catalogue    ol*   Seeds. 

And  Guide  to  tile  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gar- 
den for  1869. 
[Published  in  January.)    Every  lover  of  flowere-wlshing 

this  new  work,  free  of  charge,  should  address  immediately 
>!.  O'KEEFE,  SON  &.  CO  ,  Elhvanger  &  Barry's  Elm  IS. 
Rochester,  >'.  T. 
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The  Unrivalled  Prize  Tomato. 
GENERAL  GRANT. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  public  that 
we  have  secured  the  entire  stock  of  this  justly  cele- 
brated Tomato.  It  originated  in  the  garden  of  an  Amateur, 
who,  after  growing  it  for  a  number  of  years  in  connection 
with  all  the  leading  sorts,  became  convinced  that  it  was  far 
superior  to  any  other,  and  that  it  should  be  widely  dissemin- 
ated, and  for  this  purpose  it  was  put  into  our  hands.  In 
consideration  of  the  many  disappointments  experienced  In 
the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  we  have  given  it  a  thor- 
ough trial  of  two  years,  and  it  has  far  exceeded  our  expec- 
tation5, ever  attracting  great  attention  wherever  exhibited, 
taking  the  first  prize  above  all  others  at  the  Mass.  Horticul- 
tural Society  Exhibitions  ttie  past  two  years.  We  feel  the 
fullest  confidence  that  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  praise. 
We  believe  it  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  yet  offered,  combining  more  superior 
qualities.  Size  above  the  medium,  three  to  lour  incites  in 
diameter,  growing  in  clusters,  form  round,  slightly  flattened, 
very  regular,  symmetrical,  and  rarely  ribbed  or  wrinkled, 
color  brilliant,  glossy  crimson,  flesh  unusually  firm,  solid, 
and  free  from. water,  weighing  from  tea  to  twenty  pounds 
more  per  bushel  than  any  other  variety,  skin  remarkably  fine, 

■■■■>t!/,  and  shining,  coloring  well  up  to  the  stem,  a  quality 
very  desirable  to  those  preparing  them  for  the  table,  very 
productive,  and  of  \\\c  finest  flavor,  bears  carriage  well,  and 
keeps  in  good  condition  a  long  time  after  being  gathered, 
retaining  its  goodness,  and  free  from  wilting;  it  will  be  found 
to  ripen  uniformly,  and  as  early,  it  not  earlier  than  the  other 
varieties.  Our  whole  stock  of  seed  has  been  grown  for  us 
by  Mr.  C.  X.  Iirackett,  Chairman  of  the  Vegetable  Commit- 
tee of  the  Mass.  Hort'l  Society,  and  saved  only  from  the 
most  perfect  fruit,  and  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction  in  every  instance. 

VFe  oiler  the  following  testimonials  from  practical  parlies, 
gentlemen  whose  judgment  in  such  matters  is  fully  relia- 
ble ;  for  further  testimonials  and  description  see  Amateur 
Cultivators'  Guide. 

From  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Author  of  Small  Fruit  Culturist. 
"We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  this  tomato  the  past 
season,  and  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  very  bust 
varieties  iu  cultivation." 

From  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Prest.  of  Mass.  Hort'l  Society.  "I  have 
known  the  General  Grant  Tomato  for  two  years,  and  last 
season  raised  a  few  tomatoes  of  this  variety.  I  think  it  is 
the  smoothest,  and  every  way  tlie  handsomest  variety  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  quite  solid,  equal  in  this  respect  lo  any 
otker  variety.  I  have  regarded  it  as  a  great  acquisition  to 
our  list  of  tomatoes." 

From  C.  Bates,  of  Kingston,  originator  of  Bates'  Early 
IVouato.  "The  General  Grant  Tomato  I  have  tried  with 
several  other  varieties,  viz.:  Cedar  Hill.  Ford,  Tilden,  Keyes*, 
Bates'  Early.  The  General  Grant  beat  all  in  earliness  except 
Uates'  Early;  with  that  it  was  about  "neck  and  neck." 
But  for  beauty  of  form,  color,  and  compact  flesh,  it  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  rest.  Ranted  the  15th  of 
May,  fruit  ripe  (ith  of  August. 


CAUTION. 

On  account  of  the  immense  popularity  of  this  variety  we 
find  that  parties  are  ottering  lor  sale  a  spurious  seed,  desir- 
ing to  obtain  large  prices  for  the  common  sorts.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  parties  purchasing  to  take  only  those 
sealed  in  paper  packets  bearing  our  name,  as  none  other 
can  be  genuine. 

Price  per  packet,  25  cts. ;  5  packets,  $1.00. 
Prices  to  the  trade  on  application* 

WASHBURN  &  CO., 
Hort'l  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds. 

Our  Annual  Descriptive  Priced  C'aJalosfnc  of  Kitch- 
en Garden  Seeds,  &c,  for  1SG9,  is  ready  for  mailing  to 
applicants. 

J.  M.  THOBBVRN  &  CO., 

15   Joiin-st.,  Mew  York. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

!!:■  vim;  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Mar  bleb  ead  Mammoth  Cabbage  and  many  other  new  things. 
I  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  ot  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard 
kinds.    Catalogues  gratia  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehcad,  Mass. 

[)f)ft  First-class  APPLE  STOCKS.— 
F^^F^F^FEvery  one  wishing  to  start  a  Nursery 
should  send  at  once  mid  get  our  trade  list.  We  have  many 
things  you  want.     JOHN  W  AMPLE  I  i, 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

ONE  HUNDRED  ACRES  ENOUGH,  of    Rasp- 
berries and  Blackberries,  the  fruit  of  which  brought  $L 
per  quart  m  market.    Send  stamp  for  Catalogues. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

"TfcAVISON'S  THORNLESS  Rnanberry  Plants.— 
*-*  For  sale  by  the  piece,  dozen,  hundred  or  ilionsand. 
For  particulars  address  JOHN  GAGE  &  SON, 

Viuelaud,  N.  J. 

PEACfi  STONES  FOR  SALE.— Price,  $3:25  per 
barrel.    Address  orders  to       A.  E.  HAUTLETT. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


FLORAL     Gl 


rm 


$E     FOR     I860, 


The  first  edition  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  of  Vice's 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Skeds  and  guide  in  the 
Flower  Gakdkn  is  now  published,  It  makes  a  work  of  100 
pages,  beautilully  illustrated,  with  about  ISO  Fine  Wood 
Engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  an 
ELEGANT  COLORED  PLATE. 

A    BOUQUET    OF    FLOWERS. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  tlie  most  instructive 
Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and  thorough  direc- 
tions for  the 

Culture  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  my  ens 
toniers,  to  whom  it  is  sent  face  without  application,  but  will 
be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  by  mail,  for  Ten  Cents, 
which  is  not  half  the  cost.    Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

E.    NEWBURY, 
SEEDS3IAN    &   FLORIST, 

Brooklyn,  Conn., 

Mates  this  splendid  offer:  Every  person  sending  two  dol- 
lars shall  receive  two  dollars'  woi  ih  of  choice,  fresh  FLOW- 
Kit  SEEDS,  selected  from  his  Catalogue  of  nearly  StH)  vari- 
eties, and  one  pound  of  genuine  Early  Rose  PotaLo  as  a  Pre- 
mium ;  and  for  four  dollars,  four  dollars'  worth  of  Seeds,  and 
three  pounds  of  Early  Itose  Potatoes.  The  seeds  to  be  sent 
in  February,  and  the  Potatoes  as  early  as  the  weather  will 
permit  in  the  spring. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  ready  early  hi  January,  and  free 
to  every  applicant.    Address 

E.    NEWBURY,  Seedsman  &  Florist, 
BROOKLYN,  CONN. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

M.  O'KKKFK,   SO:\  «&  CO., 

Importers  a. ml  Growers,  Witoicsa.lc  ;»is<l  Re- 
tail Dealers  in  Flower  ami  Vegetable  Seeds, 
D  tit  eh  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Oinamcntal 
Shrubs,  Rose*,  &c. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Block.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Potatoes  for  Sale, 

Early  Rose,  Sebec,  and  Goodrich  Seedlings. 

By  Found,  Bushel,  or  Barrel.  Circular  sent  free.  Address 
RICHARD  YOUNG,  Morton  P.  0.,  Springfield,  Del.  Co.,  Fa. 

To  the  Seed  Trade. 

Our  Annual  Wholesale  List  of  Vegetable,  Agricultur- 
al and  Flower  Seeds,  also  Gladiolus,  Japan  Lilies  and  other 
Spring  Bulbs  for  1889,  is  ready  for  mailing. 

J„  OT.  THORBUR!H  &  CO., 

15  JTolni-slo  I^'cw  Vork. 


New  Dwarf  Prolific  Tomato. 


no  equal.    Packages  of  one  hundred  seed,  SO  cents. 

JAM  lis  E.  BISHOP,  Box  A>\  Thoniastou,  Conn. 

IOTPROVEI>  BRUNSWICK 

CABBAGE  SEED. 

The  best  antl  earliest  Drmnbcad.- Sent  by  mail 
in  25  or  50  cent  packages,  or  at  Sl.no  per  ounce,  on  receipt  ot 
price.    Ours  is  .the  Original  Stock,  and  we  warrant  it  tlie 
purest  in   the  country.    Also  Boston  Mim-k^t   Tomato 
See*!,  early,  smooth  and  solid,  10  cents  per  package.    Send 
lor  our  Catalogue.    Correspondence,  in  English  or  German. 
A.  SCHLEGICt  &  CO., 
Seed  Warehouse,  10  South  Market-st., 
Boston,  Mass. 
£F~  Write  your  address  plain.  „J3) 

Gregory's  Seed  Catalogue. 

On  my  three  seed  Farms  In  Marblehcad.  Mass.,  when-  I 
have  over  fifty  acres  in  seed,  I  have  raised  tins  season  nine 
varieties  of  Cabbage  seed;  six  of  licet  seed  :  lour  of  Carrot : 
ten  of  Turnip;  twenty  of  Tomatoes  :  seven  ol  Corn ;  five  of 
Onions;  eleven  of  Beans;  sixof  Mangel  Wurzel,  and  seven 
of  Squashes. —besides  seed  of  numerous  other  vegetables,— 
all  of  which  were  grown  perfectly  isolated.  I  otter  the 
opportunity  to  Market  Gardeners  and  others  who  desire  to 
procure  as  "large  a  proportion  of  these  seed  as  possible  direct 
ly  it  om  the  grower.    Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Marblehcad.  Mass. 

17tli  Year  ;  400  Acres  ;  10  Green-houses. 

Fruit  Trees,  Nursery  Stocks,  Root  Grafts,  splendid  assort- 
ment of  seeds  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Ovage  Orange  seed 
and  Hedge  Plants,  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses, 
Green-house  plants.  Send  three  red  stamps  for  three  Cata- 
logues. F,  K.  PHCENlX.Bloomiugton,  III. 

Tree  Planters  Take  Notice, 

If  you  want  Root  Grafts  of  Apple  or  Pear,  or  young  fruit 
trees  of  hardy  varieties,  or  Pear.  Apple,  and  Evergreen 
seeds,  send  for  price  list  to  E.  II.  SKINNER, 

Marengo,  Mc Henry  Co.,  111. 


Farmers  and  Planters, 

Desirous  of  giving  the  FERTILIZERS 
of  the 

Lodi  Manufacturing  Cpigg'y 

a  Trial,  will  please  scud  tor  a  gajunhlet. 

^J^l   Double  Refined  Pouciretto, 

'  sEP^    Bone-dust,  Bone-flour,  and 

Nitro-pfcbsphaie   of  Lime. 

Address 

The  Lodi  Mjuiufart tiring  tojupaiiy, 

Office,   Q©   Courtlandt   Street, 

Box  3130,  Kew  York  P.  O. 


New  Jersey  State  AG-nrctn/ruRAL  College, 

New  Brunswick,  Oct.  3lst,  1W1S. 
James  It.  Beg,  Esq.,  Pres't  of  the  Lodi  Mau'fg  Co., 

Dear  Sir:  The  Double  Refined  Poudrettc  and  Nitro-pliQ*. 
phate  of  Lime  prepared  at  your  works  have  been  tried  npmi 
our  farm  crops  ihe  past  season  ;  viz:  Upon  Potatoes5.  Coin. 
Beets,  Carrots.  Cabbages,  and  Turnips,  which  have  been  al- 
ready gathered, .and  upon  wheat,  which  we  hope  to  report 
next  year.  The  experiments  are  entirely  satisfactory',  pun-. 
inir  that  these  fertilizers  have  paid  us  full  M0  per  cent  nnovo 
their  market  price  in  the  increase  of  crops  this  year,  and  en- 
able us  to  recommend  them  to  the  public. 
Respectfully  yours. 

GEO.  H.  COOK,  Prof,  of  Agriculture. 


Doveu,  Del,  Oct.  12th,  1808. 
Lodi  Manufacturing  Co., 

Gent.:  We  used  the  Double  Refined  Pouciretto  we  pur- 
chased ot  you,  on  Tomatoes  and  Rhubarb.  Land,  sandy 
loam.  The  result,  proved  more  favorable  than  we  expo'-ted. 
IJotli  made  a  good  growth,  and  the  Tomatoes  maimed  Tic  a 
Weeks  earlier  than  others  not  manured. 

We  are,  Yours  respectfully,  WILLIAMS  BROS, 


Kenaxsville,  N.  C-,  Oct.  26th,  ISfiS. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  "Nitro-phospliate  of  Lime,"  and  Him 
Double  lietined  Pondrette  sold  by  us  last  season,  were  u?c\ 
on  Corn,  Potatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  and  Garden  Vegetables, 
with  satisfactory  results,  ami  our  Farmers  cxnressa  desiru 
to  try  tliein  again.  MINSON  &  BROWN. 


Neak  Cherokee  Corner,  Oglethorpe  Co.,  G.\., 

Oct.  "Mill,  18GS.  \ 

Dear  Sir  :  The  ton  of  Double  Refined  Pondrette  I  purehas-  l 
ed  of  your  agent.  Dr.  R.  M.  Smith,  at  Athens,  I  used  on  about 
six  acres  of  Cotton  in  tlie  hill,  turning  with  the.  loot  a  light. 
covering  of  earth  over  the  Pondrette  before  dropping  the 
seed.  The  Cotton  came  up  well  and  grew  off  finely,  and  I 
think  it  has  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  Doubled  the  crop.  As 
evidence  of  the  estimation  which  I  place  on  it  as  a  fertilizer, 
1  intend  to  order  two  tons  for  my  next  crop. 

Yours  truly,  1\  W.  HUTCHISON,  Sen'i. 


Eufaula,  Ala..  Oct.  9th;  1868. 
Dear  Sir:  My  Cotton  grew  off  very  handsomely  under  the 
influence  of  the  Double  Refined  Pondrette.  and  was  fully 
equal  to  other  tields  joining  ray  plantation  which  had  been 
manured  with  the  best  Superphosphate. 

But  tlie  entire  crop  of  Cotton  m  this  section  was  ruined  by 
the  Worm,  and  therefore  our  investments  in  Fertilizers  this 
year  nave  been  in  a  measure  lost. 

Iu  haste,  Yours  respectfully,  ELI  S.  SHORTER. 

Moscow,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  9th,  1SGS. 
Dear  Sir:  About  one-half  of  the  two  tons  of  Double  Refin- 
ed Poudrettc  I  purchase-d  last  spring  I  distributed  among 
mv  neighbors,  and  I  believe  all  that  used  it  are  well  saBis- 
fie'd.  I  applied  it  to  cabbage,  melons,  flowers,  etc..  to  great 
advantage,  but  its  greatest  value  to  me  is  the  almost  certain 
realization  of  a  heavy  crop  of  corn.  To  satisfy  myself  and 
others  I  planted  one  row  of  com  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
without  applying  any  Pondrette.  and  did  not  mark  it,  feeling 
assured  it  would  easily  be  found;  I  was  not  mistaken,  as  it 
was  far  inferior  to  the  rest  of  tlie  field.  The  cost  to  me  pel' 
acre  (including  freight)  was  $7.50,  (using  about  4."i0  pounds.) 
1  cannot  give  the  actual  advantage  I  received,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent value  of  corn  I  estimate  it  at  from  $15  to  $23  per  acre. 
Very  respectfully  yours,    CHAS.  A.  HAVENSTKITK. 

Greenwich.  N.  J.,  Oct.  2lst,  ISCS. 
DearSir:  I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  your  Nitro- 
phosphate  of  Lime.  It  did  ad 'mir 'ably '.  I  used  it  on  stalk 
ground  spread  broadcast  300  lbs.  per  acre,  plowed  in.  It  was 
equal  to  Peruvian  guano,  with  a  saving  in  oust  of  $3.50  per 
acre  in  favor  of  the  Phosphate.  I  also  applied  barn-yard 
manure,  10  loads  per  acre  on  part  of  the  same  field  ;  also  IJ00 
lbs.  fine  bone  per  acre,  which  also  did  well,  but  I  can  safely 
say  the  Phosphate  was  second  to  none  of  the  other  applica- 
tions, making  60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  where  40  bushels 
would  have  been  as  much  as  I  could  have  looked  for  without, 
the  Phosphate.  The  ton  used  by  my  neighbor,  Capt.  Charles 
Miller,  did  equally  as  well. 

Yours  with  respect,  B.  F.  MAUL. 

Kingston,  N.  J..  Oct. 8th,  1SGS. 
President  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co.— Dear  Sir:  The  Double 
Refined  Poudrette  I  purchased  of  you  last  spring,  I  used  on 
part  of  my  corn  as  a  dressing  til  the  hill.  I  have  never  used 
anything:  equal  to  it,  and  I  feel  quite  certain  I  shall  have  a 
third  more  corn  where  it  was  used  than  where  it  was  not,  all 
other  things  being  equal.  In  fact.  I  have  been  rather  en* 
thuslastic  over  this  fertilizer,  and  also  over  your  Hone-dust, 
which  I  have  used  lor  three  years,  the  effect  of  both  being  so 
visible  on  my  farm.  I  remain  yours  truly, 

II.  h.  II.  VAX  DYCK. 


For  several  hundred  more  certificates  of  like  nature  see 
Pamphlet,  which  will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to  us, 
Address  as  above. 
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Premium  No.  106. 

A  remarkable  little  Fire-arm — A  "  Breech- 
loading  Pocket  Rifle" — weight  only  eleven  ounces, 
yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and  power  from 
30  to  100  yards  or  more. — Can  be  loaded  and 
fired  flee  times  a  minute — Can  be  carried  in  a 
side  pocket  irhilc  working  in  the  field*,  ready  to 
briny  down  game  at  short  notice.  Exceedingly 
convenient  in  new  countries  as  a  defensive 
weapon,  or  for  picking  off  game,  and  useful  gen- 
erally upon  the  farm  where  wild  animals,  large 
or  small,  are  common. — A  beautiful  little  piece 
for  amusement  in  target  practice. 


Fig.  1.  Mahogany  Box  containing  the  Pocket  Rifle,  Ex- 
tension Breech,  Cleaning  Rod.  and  230  rounds  of  am- 
munition.—Fig.  2.  The  Rifle.— Fig.  3.  The  Breech  opened 
for  loading. — Fig.  4.  Copper  cartridge,  containing  powder, 
hall,  and  percussion  complete. — Fig.  5.  Extension  Breech. 
— Fig.  6.  The  extension  Breech  piece  applied.— Fig.  7. 
(at  the  head)  Mode  of  holding  when  the  Breech  is  used. 

"While  in  lister  County  last  October,  we  fell  in  with  a 
little  arm  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer  who  was  out  plowing, 
and  its  performances  were  so  striking  that,  on  our  return, 
we  immediately  called  on  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodg- 
kins  (Xo.  17T  Broadway)  who  retail  them,  and  procured 
one  for  testing.  After  firing  it  over  300  times,  at  targets, 
etc.,  varying  in  distance  from  25  to  110  yards,  and  in  several 
cases  farther,  we  are  prepared  to  recommend  it,  in  strong 
terms,  as  a  most  useful  weapon,  especially  for  farmers 
who  wish  to  have  an  effective  weapon  with  them  when 
out  at  work  near  groves,  or  wherever  game  is  likely  to  be 
~seen.  It  is  convenient,  also,  for  carrying  on  a  journey, 
where  a  serviceable  "  shooting  iron  "  may  sometimes  be 
desirable.  "We  present  pictures  of  four  targets,  reduced  to 
one-fourth  the  actual  diameter.  The  balls  were  loaded  and 
fired  as  fast  as  the  marker  standing  near  the  target  could 
plug  the  holes  successively  made.  Ordinarily  it  is  only 
necessary  to  carry  the  weapon  in  a  side  pocket  under  the 
vest,  with  the  ammunition  in  a  small  box  iu  the  pocket. 


Fi?.  a— Distanco  30yards 
— Thirty  -  six  successive 
shots  fired  off-hand  (with- 
out a  rest)  in  11  minutes, 
by  Orange  Judd,  Nov.  2S. 


Fig.  9.— Distance  40  yards. 
—  Thirty  -  six  successive 
shots  tired  in  21  minutes,  by 
Orange  Judd,  Nov.  2S,  1868. 
Targets  4;i  inches  diameter. 


Fig.  10,-Distance  66y'rds.  Fig.  11.— Distance  66y'ras. 

—  Twenty -five   successive  —Twenty  -  five    successive 

shots  fired  Dec.  5.,  lSOs.  bv  shots  fired  Dec.  5..  1808,  by 

Orange  Judd.    The  halls  ail  David  W.  Judd,  (Editor  N. 

entered  the  2nd  inch-board.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser.) 

Anyone  needing  the  extension  breech,  to  steady  the  piece 
while  firing,  can  put  it  in  the  pocket  along  with  the 
weapon.  The  bore  is  22-100tbs  of  an  inch,  and  the  ball 
would  kill  a  deer  or  other  large  animal  at  a  moderate 
range,  if  aimed  at  a  vital  part.  The  copper  case  confines 
the  strength  of  the  powder  so  as  to  give  great  force.  At 
40  yards  the  balls  go  through  two  inch-thick  boards,  and 
penetrate  a  third.  At  a  distance  of  110  yards,  we  put  22 
balls,  out  of  23  fired,  inside  a  10-inch  ring,  and  they 
pierced  to  the  center  of  the  second  inch-board  and  beyond. 
The  copper  cartridges  are  coated  with  paraffine,  which 
renders  them  water-proof,  and  also  lubricates  the  barrel. 
We  wiped  out  the  barrel  once^in  firing 300  shots,  and  that 
was  hardly  necessary.  To  load,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
half-cock,  touch  a  spring  which  releases  the  barrel;  thrust 
in  the  cartridge,  press  the  barrel  in  place  again,  take  aim 
and  fire.  But  two  cartridges  in  300  missed  fire,  and  one 
of  these  fired  on  turning  it  round  to  present  another  part 
of  the  percussion  ring  to  the  hammer. 

Impressed  with  the  utility  of  this  little  weapon,  we 
sought  out  the  manufacturers  (Messrs.  J.  Stevens  &  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.),  and  we  are  happy  to  announce 
that  we  have  made  arrangements  with  them  by  which 
we  can  offer  100  or  more  as  Premiums  for  clubs  of  sub- 
scribers. The  price  of  the  weapon,  plated  extension 
Breech,  cleaner,  and  100  rounds  of  ammunition,  all  com- 
plete in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  lock  and  key,  is  $15. 
For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  live  in  remote 
Western  localities,  we  put  250  Rounds  or  Cartridges  in 
the  Premium  cases,  making  the  whole  $16. 

Wc  will  present  one  of  these  Premium 
Cases  complete,  ( witli  tnc  gun,  250  rounds 
of  ammunition,  etc.1,  to  any  person  send- 
ing us  24  subscribers  to  tlie  American 
Agriculturist  for  i860,  at  the  regular  price 
of  $1.50each—  or  SO  subscribersat  SI  each. 

ORANGE    JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and   Private  Walks. 

Bcrlew  &  Frsx,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire- 
proof. Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
Work  done,  and  Town,  Countv  and  State  risrhts  for  sale,  by 

liOSSELL,  FISK  &  CO.,  44&  West  -iid-st..  New  York  City. 

»*»  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  lull  particulars. 

Dr.  Grant's  Deep  Working  Plows 

Supply  at  small  cost  the  full  equivalent  of  spade  cul- 
ture. Plow  from  12  inches  to  24  inches  deep,  thoroueblv 
pulverizing  and  minalin'j.  All  termers  slvmld  understand. 
tueni.    Illustrated  Circular  sr-nt  on  apnlicatflon. 

PERKSKHX  PLOW  WORKS, 

Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 


JULIEN  CHURN 


Reversed  as  Ladle.      In  Motion. 
AND    BUTTER    WORKER. 

The  Standard  Churn  of  Oar  Country. 

This  popular  Churn  is  the  Best  Manufactured,  the  Hand- 
somest, the  Strongest,  the  Most  Klh'eient  and 

Most    Durable  Clinrn  Mad*'! 

It  is  ottered  to  the  Trade  and  Fanners  as  a  staple  article. 
it  uein?  in  use  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  having 
proved  itself  to  be 

1st.— A  perfect  flutter  Maker,  never  failing  to  produce  all 
the  Butter,  of  the  very  best  quality,  a  given  amount  of  Cream 
is  capable  of.  leaving  the  buttermilk  iliin  and  blue. 

2d.— A  perfect  Butter  Worker  and  Salter,  doin^  the  work 
more  easily  and  thoroughly  than  it  can  be  done  m  the  ordi- 
nary way. 

3d.— A  Churn  Quickly  cleaned  and  very  easily  operated; 
a  child  can  work  it. 

No.  2  holds  8  gallons,  churns  5  trail ons 

No.  3  holds  10  gallons,  churns  7  gallons 

No.  4  holds  13  gallons,  churns  10  gallons 

J I  LIE  \  (HUHRI  CO. 
"Witt.  C.  CHAMBER  l,AI\\  Gen'l  Ag't, 
Dl'BVQVE,  IOWA. 
■WHOLESALE    AGENTS. 
G tiffing  &  Co.,  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York;  C tipples  &  Mars- 
tun,  St.  Lonis  ;  Cupples,  Marston  &  Peck,  Chicago;  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh  ;  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Butter  Makers' Manual  sent  free  ou  the  receipt  of  a  post- 
age stamp. 

The  Universal 

IRON  HAND! 

A  convenient  and  efficient  labor-saving  implement. 

Most  persons  have  at  some  time  felt  the  need  of  an  instru- 
ment that  could  be  operated  as  a  hand,  at  a  distance.  The 
Universal  Iron  Hand  will  seize  by  the  leg  and  hold  any  hog, 
sheep  or  calf,  fish  out  anything  that  has  fallen  into  a  well  or 
cistern,  take  turkeys  or  chickens  out  of  a  tree,  or  from  the 
roost,  pick  fruit,  seize  and  hold  a  horse  by  the  bit,  or  a  bull 
by  the  nostrils.  It  is  a  Hand  working  at  a  distance,  and  one 
that  neither  biting,  scratching,  or  striking  will  injure.  Re- 
tail price  only  one  dollar.  Sent  anywhere  by  express  on 
receipt  of  the  price.    Dealers  sell  them  rapidly  everywhere. 

Also  for  sale  Doty's  Clothes  Washer,  Universal 
Wringer,  Punching  and  SHearing  Machinery, 
Tire  Upactters,  Bag  and  Store  Trucks,  Corn 
sliclli  i>,  Bag  Holders.  Send  for  our  free  illustrated 
circular.  DOTY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Janesville,  Wis. 


$!m*fy     MENEELTS  BELLS. 


(Established  Jn  1826.) 
Bells  for  Churches.  Academies.  Fac- 
tories, etc.,  of  which  more  have  been 
made  at  this  establishment  than  at  all 
the  other  fonnderies  in  the  country 
combined.  Materials  used,  pure  cop- 
per  and  tin.  All  Bells  warranted. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free 
upon  application  to  E.  A.  &  G.  K. 
MENEELY,  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 


F.  &L  MANY  &  MAESHALL, 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANTF  ACT  USERS  OP 

BUILDERS'    HARDWARE. 

Special  attention  given  to  orders  from  Architects,  Owners, 

and  Builders. 

No.  48  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

AGENCY  OF 

THE  TRENTON  LOCK  COMPANY. 

INCERSOLL'S  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES, 

IXGERSOLES  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESSES. 
JXGERSOLL'S  RAG  AXD  PAPER  PRESSES. 
JXGERSOLL'S  HIDE  AXD  HAIR  PRESSES. 
BOTH  HAND  AND  HORSE-POWER  PRESSES, 
for  baling  nil  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawing  down  timber.  Price 
S25  I'nr  price-list  and  full  information,  call  on  or  address 
the  manufacturers,  INGERSOLL  &  DOUGHEKTV,  Green- 
point,  (Brooklyn),  N.  T. 

Selfi Acting  Carriage  Gate. 

Opens  and  closes  by  aetion  of  the  wheel  without  stopping 
horse  or  getting  out  of  carriage.  Agents  wanted  for  every 
State  or  County  in  the  V.  S.  Office.  0'S  Snperlor-st..  Box  8156 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    M.  G.  Brown,  Gen'l  Agent  Am.  Gate  Co. 
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THE    AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURAL 


ITor-       18C9. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 

WANTED  BY  EVERYBODY. 

This  volume  contains  a  variety  of  information  of  inter- 
est and  importance  to  farmer?,  concluding  with  a  Farm- 
er's Directory  in  which  a  list  is  given  of  the  principal 
dealers  in  implements,  fertilizers,  seeds,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  poultry. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  valuable  articles  con- 
tributed : 
Recent  Progress  in  Agricultural  Science, 

BY   PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

"  A  Few  Words  on  Pigs," 

BY   JOSEPH    HARRIS. 

Gas  Tar;  Productsand  V ses ;  Roofing  etc., 

BY   H.  W.  JOHNS. 

Veterinary  blatters, 

BY  DP..  JOHN   BOSTEED. 

Diseases  of  the  Cattle  of  tlic  United  States, 

EY   PROF.    JOHN  tiAMGEE,   OF  LONDON'. 

Trout  Cnltnrea 

EY  WILLIAM  CLIFT. 

The  volume  is 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED, 

ind  in  its  general  features  is  like  the  Agricultural 
Annuals  ibr  1S61  and  1SCS,  which  may  be  had  of  the  pub- 
lishers. Sent  post-paid.  Price,  fancy  paper  covers,  50 
cts.  j  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 
245  Broadway,  New-York. 


THE    AMERICAN 

HORTICULTURAL  ANNUAL 


For    1 8C9. 


A   YEAR-BOOK 

FOR    EVERY    HOME. 

The  third  nnmher  of  this  beautiful  serial  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  a  popular  record  of  horticultural  progress 
daring  the  past  year.  Among  the  contributors  will  be 
found  the  names  of 

WARDER,  HENTTERSON, 

BARRY,  HOOPES, 

i  ELLIOTT,  SL'CH. 

FULLER,  PARSONS, 

BRILL,  GREGORY, 
and  others  identified  with  American  horticulture. 
It  contains  a  number  of 

BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  addition  to  articles  contributed  there  is  much  edito- 
rial matter.  Tables.  Lists  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and 
Florists,  the  Books  of  the  year,  etc.  Sent  post-paid. 
Price,  fancy  paper  covers,  50  cts.;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOK  FOR  HUNTERS. 


THE 


HUNTER  AND  TRAPPER, 


HALSEY  THRASHER, 


AS    EXPERIENCED   HUNTER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


This  little  hook  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  an  old  hunter's  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author's  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work : 

"  I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  catch- 
ing foxes. 

"  Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  but  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain- 
ing the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds  of 
fur  animals  ?     1  propose  to  tell  the  boys  how  to  do  it. 

"1  have  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn't 
change  like  the  nature  of  men;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  mode  of  cap- 
turing them  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  be  put  together,  and  succeed  better  than  either  one 
alone. 

"  Men  are  traveling  through  the  country  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  tench  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed.*' 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Deer  Hunting. 

CHAPTER  II.— now  to  Catch  the  For. 

CHAPTER  III.— How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Beaver. 

CHAPTER  IV.-now  to  Catch  the  Otter. 

CHAPTER  V.— How  to  Catcli  the  Mink. 

CHAPTER  VI.— How  to  Hunt  anil  Catch  the  Mnskrat. 

CHAPTER  VII.— How  to  Catch  the  Marten. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— now  to  Catch  the  Fisher. 

CHAPTER  IX.— How  to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 

CHAPTER  X.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Bear. 

CHAPTER  XL— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Wolf. 

CHAPTER  XII.— How  to  Trap  the  Pocket  Gopher. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— Fishing  for  Trout.  Pickerel,  and  Bass. 

CHAPTER  XIV.— now  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee. 

CHAPTER  XV.— Hints  Aliout  Shot-Gnns  anil  Rifles. 

CHAPTER  XVI.—  Traps. 

CHAPTER  XYII.— Dressing  and    Tanning  Skins   and 

Furs. 
SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $1.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

• 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange. Todd  &  Co.,  215  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Any  of  these  nooks  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Kur.il  Architecture *  1  50 

Allen  s  (IS.  L.)  American  Farm  Rook.     .  l  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals     l  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  isfi;  &.  1S6S.  each,  pa..50c-  e!o  75 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual.lsr,;  &  is>;s>aeli.pa...->Oc-  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier.  so 

American  Pomology,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder!!  XX '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  3  00 

American    Rose  Culturist 30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants      ..       l  75 

Architecture,  bv  Cuinniings  &  Miller       10  0u 

Architecture,  Modern  Am,  by  Cummin ss  &  Miller'....!  10  00 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier 30 

Boinmer's  Method  of  Making  Manures '. ....  25 

Book  of  Evergreens.  (J.  Hoopes) 3  00 

Boussinganlt's  Rural  Economy 1  60 

Break's  New  Book  of  Flowers 1  75 

Bnist's  Flower  Garden  Directory 1  50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

Choi-1  ton's  Grane-Grower's  Guide '. 75 

Cobbett's  Am  erican  Gardener 75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  Vetprin  arian 75 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lvman) 1  50 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual  (Turner) 150 

Country  Life,  by  R.  M.  Copeland 5  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Dorse  Doctor 1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor. 150 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.. .2  Volumes  G  00 

Do<*  and  Gun  (Hooper's) paper,  30c... .cloth..  GO 

Downing*a  Landscape  Gardening.. fi  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr...  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry 75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture 1  25 

(Flax  Culture , 50 

French's  Farm  Drainage  ..   1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist 1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist l  5i) 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson 1  50 

Gardening  for  the  South,  by  the  hue  Win,  N.  White 2  00 

Gregory  on  Squashes paper. .  30 

Guenon  011  Milch  Cows 75 

Harris'  Insects  Injuriousto  Vegetation, clo., $4.00:  extra  G  00 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers I  7.'> 

Hop  Culture 40 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.Johnson 2  00 

Hunter  and  Trapper 1  00 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry l  75 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  f.O 

Leuchar's   How  to  Build  Hot-houses 1  50 

Miles'on  the  Horse's  Foot. 


Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine    . 1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevicw. 


1  25 


Norton's  Scicntitic  Agriculture 

Onion  Culture  'JO 

our  Farm  ot  Four  Acres paper,  30c.  ..cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberrv  Culture 75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson 1  25 

Pediler's  Land  Measurer GO 

Percheron  Horse l  00 

Qumby's  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping. . .  i  50 

Jiftntbill's  Sheep  Husbandry 1   51) 

Randaifs  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog paper  30  cents Cloth  Gil 

ravers'  Minia'ure  Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Rural  Annual  (Harris)  S  Nos.,  bound,  2  Vols Each  1  50 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry paper,  40  c. bound  75 

Seheiick's  Gardener's  Text  Book 75 

Skillful  Housewife        .  ...  75 

Stewart's  (John;  Stable  Book 1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1  50 

Tobacco  Culture 25 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens 1  50 

Vouatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse 1  50 

youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Vouatt  on  the  Hog 1  W 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1  CO 

O.  .1 .  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  t  lie  following  Books: 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.... (Holly) .  75 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion 2  00 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant 2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  ot  America .. 5  00 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Hand  Book.  .(Holly)., 73 

('rack  Shot.  (Barber) ." 2  50 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddcll) .  7  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide 2  00 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences.     ... 3  00 

Downlng's  Fnnts  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America .  3  00 

Downing's  Rural  Essays 5  00 

Du  Breuil's  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) ......  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Brackets) 1  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses 2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming 2  50 

Flunk  Forester's  Field  Sports, Svo.,  2  vols 7  50 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng's 5  50 ( 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  Svo..  3  00" 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist 1  50 

Geyelin's  Poultry  Breeding l  2."» 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow.... 125 

Gray's  Manual  ot  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol.., -1  0u 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter — 3  B0 

Husmanu's  Grapes  &  Wine 1  50 

Jaques'  Manual  of  the  House 1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle. . 1  '•'< 

Jennings  on  Sheep.  Swine,  and    Poultry 1  7~> 

Jennings   on  the   Horse  and   his  Diseases 1   i"« 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee 2  00 

Mavhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  Oo 

Mayliew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management          3  00 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  lor  Farmers 9o 

Blanks  for          do.                 do.              120 

McMahon's  American  Gardener. 2  2.") 

Mori  ell's  American  Shepherd 1  75 

Paikman's  Book  of  Roses 3  00 

Parsons  on  the  Rose —           .   1  50 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle —  1  23 

Rand's  Bulbs -  S  00 

Rand's  Flower3  lor  Parlor  and  Garden —  3  CO 

Rand's  Garden  Flowers 3  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  Oo 

Rural  Studies 1  75 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book 30 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry 2  00 

Strong's  Grape  Culture 3  00 

Ten   Acres  iMimigiL.  .                                                 1    f.U 

The  Doff;  By  Dinks,  Mavbcw,  and  Hutchinson 3  00 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages 3  10 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture 1  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden    2  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes 2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  lor  the  People 3  00 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes 1  50 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc 1  56 

Youman's  Household  Science 2  2£ 
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DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 


AND 

DRAINING    FOR 


HEALTH. 


By  GEO.   E.  WARING.  Jn., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained;    How  Drains  Act;    How  to 

Make   Drains;    Ilow   to    Take    Care    of    Drains; 

What  Draining  Costs;  Wtt.i.  It  Pay?  HowtoMake 

Tile«  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes;  House  andTuwx 

Drainage. 

EXTRA  UTS  FROM  XOTTCES  BY  THE  PJBESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  ties,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 
[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com-* 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (Jtf.)  Repul-Vcau. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jn., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAHEPULLY      REVISED. 

COXTENTS. 

The  Plant;  The  Son.;  Manures;  Mechanical  Cul- 
tivation ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
pimple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  fanner,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  "Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  To  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen- 
tence, and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  954  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week  ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer's  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before." 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ...        -       PRICE.  $1.00. 

I,  A  It  Til    CLOSETS  : 
How  to  Make  them  and  how  to  Use  them. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

It.  is  sufficiently  understood,  by  all  who  have  given  the 
least  thought  to  the  subject,  that  the  waste  of  the  most 
vital  elements  of  the  soil's  fertility,  through  our  present 
practice  of  treating  human  excrement  ns  a  thing  that  is 
to  be  hurried  into  the  sea,  or  buried  in  underground 
vaults,  or  in  some  other  way  put  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
reach,  is  full  of  danger  to  our  future  prosperity.  Sup- 
ported as  the  arguments  in  this  little  work  are  by  the 
most  imperative  agricultural  and  sanitary  considerations, 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
approval  of  all.  in  both  town  and  country,  who  have  the 
wdl-belng  of  society  at  heart. 
SENT  POST-PAID. . .  .PAPER  COVERS.    PRICE  £Vts. 

Address  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Hall's  Journal  of  Health  for  1869. 

January  the  1st  the  undersigned  will  hegin  the  publication 
of  a  new  series  of  tins  popular  journal,  hi  a  much  improved 
stvle,  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year.  It  will  al^n  besent 
one  rear  for  $1.  with  either  of  the  following;  viz.  :  Harper's 
Weekly,  Monthly.  Bazar,  Atlanta,  Rlacktrood  or  Galax//, 
tlms  sivins  a  whole  vear  of  one  of  tlie  widest-known  jour- 
nals of  the  duv,  for  AH-OLrTELY  NOTHING.  Addre<s 
J.  S.  REDFIELD,  140  Fultnn-st.,  New  York. 

ALBUMS. 

RICHLY  GILT,  holding  30  full-slzo-pirture=,  only      i 
Cheapest  Allium  made.    Entirelv  new.    (Patent  pending. ^ 
Sent  free  bv  mail,  on  receipt  of  price. 

SAMUEL  BtTvTLES  &  CO..  Springfield,  M.W. 


Mt.  VERNON  IRON  WORKS, 

(Established  1S33.) 

Manufacture  HEAVY  STATIONARY  ENGINES,  from  10 
to  1,000  horse-power. 

PORTABLE  ENGINES  and  CIRCULAR  SAW  MI  M.S.  so 
Complete  that  they  are  put  in  operation  In  three  days*  time. 

HEAVY  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS,  especially  adapted  to 
a  large  lumbering:  business, 

FLOURING  MILLS  and  MACHINERY  COMPLETE  with 
MILL-STONES,  BOLTING-CLOTHS,  SMUT-MACHINES, 
SEPARATORS,  BRAN-DUSTERS,  FLOCR-P  ACKERS, 
l'F.I.TING.  and  every  description  of  mill-furnishing  goods. 

EXPERIENCED  MILLWRIGHTS  furnished  to  erect,  a»rt 
entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

For  estimates  and  circulars,  address 

C.  A:  •!.  COOPER  &  CO., 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


Haiid=Lever  Power 

FOR     ECONOMIZING     POWER 

IN    DRIVING     LIGHT    MACHINERY. 

This  new   motive  power  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all, 
and  a  circular  will  he  sent  upon  application. 
Send  stamp  for  postage, 

R.  H.  ALLEV  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  370, 
1R9  &  191  Watei-st.  NEW  YORK. 


ViCTOR    TREAD    POWER 

Is  an  improvement  In  the  risrht  direction.  It  is  light,  dura- 
ble, and  will  run  all  kinds  of  machinery  with  the  least  pott- 
er and  elevation.  Also, Power  Cutting  Boxes,  Corn  Shelters, 
Wood  Saws,  etc.  BLVMYKIi,  DAY  &  CO.. 

Send  lor  Circular.  Mansfield,  O. 

925    KNITTING  MACHINE. 

WANTED  !—Buvers  and  Sellers  for  the  BICKFOBO 
FAMIhY  KNITTER,  the  most  reliable  invention  for 
the  household  ever  made.  It  knits20.0()0  stitches  a  minute, 
runs  back  and  forward,  and  sets  up  its  own  work.  Panics 
are  making  from  $3  to  $5  per  day  at  their  homes.  Onr  new 
Book  of  Instructions  is  plain  and  explicit.  BICKFOUD 
KMTTIN'G  MACHINE  CO..  53  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

NEW,  CHEAP  A\D  VERY  USEFUL! 

OIR  3fEW  STYLE  PATEAT  CAI,- 
endar  for  1809  is  now  ready,  and  will  he  sent  post- 
paid, to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  Every 
Counting-House  and  Office  should  have  one. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Improved  Foot   Lathes. 

With  Slide.  Best,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.     Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

WANTED. — Acentstosell  the  Lightning  Trap.— Won- 
deriul  Invention!  Kills  Hats,  Squirrels,  Gophers,  &c,  throws 
them  awav,  and  sets  itself.    Address 

LIGHTNING  TRAP  CO.,  9:.  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 

SWIFT'S  PATEXT  FARM  3IIL.L. 

Efficient,  low-priced,  and  durable.    Send  for  Circular. 

LANE  BROTHERS,  Washington,  K  T. 

Warehouse  2G1  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 

Land  Wanted  in  South-vest  Missouri. 

Will  buy  for  Cash,  or  trade  Nursery  Stock.  Prefer  land 
within  100  inib'S  oi  south-west  corner  of  State. 

Address  JOHN*  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 

Farm    for    Sale. 

A  splendid  farm  of  B60  acres  situated  within  3  miles  of 
Greenville,  the  county  seat  »>f  Bond  Co..  111.  Greenville  is 
•i7  miles  from  Sr.  Louis,  on  the  St.  Louis.  Yandalia,  and  Tene 
Haute  R.  R,,  which  is  finished  up  to  this  place.  The  farm  is 
well  improved,  and  the  land  of  very  good  quality:  there  are 
on  the  place  about  500  fruit  trees,  mostly  young,  betrinning 
to  hear.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  stock  raising, 
as  there  is  a  creek  running  thronshthp  middle  of  It,  where 
the  water  is  I!  feet  deep  all  the  year  round.  Will  sell  part  or 
the  whole  of  it.  For  price  and  further  particulars. 
Address  GUSTAVE  GROSS, 

Greenville,  Bond  Co.,  111. 

FOR  SALE. — A  rare  opportunity  is  offered  to 
those  wishing  a  Florist  Business,  3  Green-houses,  well 
stocked.  For  particulars  address  J.  H.  FliY,  New  Brighton, 
Richmond  Co..  Statra  Island*  N.  Y. 

Fottler's    Improved  Brunswick. 

ThPre  is  no  hard-heading  Drumhead  Cabbage  as  early  as 
Fottler's.  none  more  reliable  for  heading,  or  that  heads  up 
with  greater  uniformity.  In  size  it  is  the  very  largest,  the 
Marbiehead  Mammoth  only  excepted.  Seed  of  my  own 
raising  from  Mr.  Fottler's  stock,  per  package,  :?.">cts.;  per 
oz.,  $1.00.  My  garden  seed  Catalogue,  containing  besides 
standard  varieties,  many  iipw  and  rare  kinds,  sent  gratis  to 
all.    All  seed  insured  to  reach  the  purchaser. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Maiblehead.  Mass. 

MH3LF  CREEK  NURSERY.— GO, 000  Cbcrrv, 
w»  (50,000  E.  Mav),  20.000  Peach.  Apple  and  Pear.  Stand- 
ard and  Dwarf,  500.000  Apple  Storks,  extra  Pear  and  Quince 
Stock?.  A  variety  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Our  E.  Mav  Cherry 
is  (we  think)  tiie  finest  in  the  world.  Come  and  see.  or  get 
Catalogue  free.    JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


H 


ONEY  LOCUST  SEED   from    Honey  Locust 


Address 


Farm,  Long  Island.    $1.00  per  pound,  post-paid. 
R.  CRISWELL,  Brooklyn.  L.  I. 


New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  nubhard  Squash, 
Marblehetfd  Mammoth  Cabbage. and  many  other  new  things. 
1  still  continue  to  make  the  :  Rising  nf  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty.  In  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  oralis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

The  Ives,  or  Great  American  Grape. 

Its  roots  and  slips  for  sale  by  FINCH  ft  NORCROSf 
Plain ville,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  The  Great  Longworth 
Premium  "  For  the  best  Wine  Grape  for  our  whole  Country  " 
was  awarded  to  this  Grape,  and  to  our  Mr.  Finch,  by  n  Com- 
mittee from  remote  States,  at  the  Great  Horticultural  Fair 
in  Cincinnati, .18GS.  Mr.  Finch  made  the  first  wine  from  it; 
and  from  n  life-long  vine-grower,  was  entitled  to  the  prize. 
The £7  years  this  vine  has  been  bearing,  without  mildew,  ror, 
or  failure  of  a  heavy  yield,  proved  iis  great  value. 

Those  wishing  the  Genuine  vines,  propagated  In  open  air, 
will  do  well  to  forward  us  their  orders. 

Other  vines  and  Small  Fruit  for  sale. 

1,000,000  of  Choice  Grape  Tines 

of  all  leading  varieties.  3,000,000  of  Grape  Vine  Cutting*, 
and  a  great  supply  of    Currants,   Gooseberry,  Raspberry, 
and   Strawberry  plants,   cheaper  than  anywhere  else,  for 
sale.    Send  lor  Price  List  and  Essays,  with  stamp. 
DR.  H.  SCHRODER, 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 

RASPBERRIES  AND  BLACKBERRIES.—  Large 
quantities.  Best  quality  and  varieties  for  field  culture. 
Wild  Goose  Plums.  Other  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
Send  stamp  for  Catalogues  and  Club-rates. 

"WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

OHN  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  lia* 

175  acres  planted  In  Berries;  has  a  good  stock  of  plants 

of  his  own  raising.    All  who  have  not  should  send  now  tor 

his  List  of  low  prices,  and  get  some  of  the  plants  next 

spring. 

13.000  Ives  Seedling  grape  roots,  2-vear  old. 

&.J.OOO  one-year  old,  all  raised  from  Cuttings  of  from  4  to  0 

buds  of  strong  growth,  and 
40.0110  (imings  No.  1,  all  of  which  I  will  sell  low.    Address 
GOTTLIEB  MYERS.  Care  oi  Mr.  Wm.  Baker,  1G5  Sveamore 
Street,  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Potatoes  for  Spring  Delivery. 

I  will  now  contract  to  deliver  in  the  spring.  Early  Rose, 
Early  Goodrich,  Phtlbrick's  Early  White.  Shaker's  Fancy, 
Oolebrook's  Seedling.  Gleason,  Orono.  anil  Karison  potatoes, 
by  the  II)..  peck,  bushel,  or  barrel.  All  but  one  of  the  a  hove 
varieties  are  of  mv  own  raising,  and  are  W  a  /"ranted  trite. 
Circulars  of  prices  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  -T.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

THE  GREAT  NAOMI  RASPBERRY  a  specialty. 
Address,  with  stamp,  N".  S.  CoZAD. 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ASK   YOUR   GROCER 

FOE 

TIEMAiVS  LAUNDRY  BLUE. 
Jersey  Herd   Book. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Jersey  Herd  Book  i=  published 
and  ready  for  distribution.    Price  $2.00. 

JOHN"  BROOKS,  Princeton,  Mass. 

IHE    IMPROVED   OHIO  CHESTER 
HOGS  produce    the  greatest    amount  of 
Rorl,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known   breed. 
Send  stamp  for  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
s  of  other  TJioroualibred  and   Imported  Animate 
"and  Fowls.  '  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,   Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danforth,  on  page  4G3,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 
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:  How  to  Train  Animals. 


Including  ordinary  Circus  tricks  and 
other  feats  still  more  surprising,  hi  No.  13 
of  Hanky's  .Iouknal.  1500souarc  inches 
of  reading,  illustrations.  &c.,  only  5  cts..  of 
anv  dealer.  By  mail  to  places  "where  no 
dealer  is.  50  cts,  a  year  ;  specimens  7  cis  , 
none  tree.  Exposures  of  humbugs  find 
swindles  every  month.  JESSE  HANEY 
&  CO,,  119  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Watchmakers  and  Jewellers'  Mantal,  giving  all 
the  most  approved  methods,  recipes  and  secrets  of  the  trade, 
with  plain  instructions  for  beginners,  25  cts. 

Painters"  Manual,  a  practical  guide  to  the  various 
branches  of  plain  and  ornamental  work,  Arc.  &c,  50  cts. 

GREAT  INI)l  CEMENTS 

TO    SUBSCRIBERS! 

Let  those  who  want  ft  first-class  LADY'S  MAGAZINE  ftnd 
a  first-class  "WEEKLY-  PAPEl:.  send  at  once  for  !i  sample 
copy  of  THE  LADY'S  FRIEND,  and 

"  THE    SATURDAY    EVE.MXG    POST. 
and  see  the  unequaled  inducements  ottered.    Sample  copies 
of  both  are  sent  arati*.    Address 

DEACON  &  PETERSON, 
No.  319  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa, 


6*  g^OOD     BOOKS    FOR    ALL. 


-Embracing 

Works  on  Health,  Short-Hand.  Education.  Self- 
Culture,  Mechanism.  Moral  Training.  Physiognomy,  Natural 
Sciences,  etc.  Please  send  two  stamps  for  our  "Illustrated 
Catalogue  "  of  excellent  works.    Address 

S.  P..  WELLS,  No.  3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 

eatitiful  Lace  Initiated  Paper  with  Envelopes  tr> 
match,  in  Handsome  Box.  onlv  f I.  BUY  ONE.  Address 
W.  C.  WEMYSS.  3  Astor  Place.  Nov  York. 
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RE  AT  TRACT  FOR  FARMERS.—"  INSECT 

EXTINGUISHER."  12  cents.    Address 

JOSEPH  TREAT.  Vineland.  N.  -1. 
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NASBY'S    PAPER, 
THE     TOLEDO     BLADE. 

ANNOUNCEMENT   FOR   1869. 


GREAT  ENLARGEMENT! 

GREAT  IMPROVEMENT!! 

To  tlio   People  of  tlie   United   States: 

The  proprietors  of  the  ToLrcno  Blade,  encouraged  bv  the 
unparalleled  success  which  hus  nuended  their  eltorts  to 
establish  a 

First-Class  National  Newspaper, 

Announce  that  they  have  Just  enlarged  the  Blade  to  a 
Mitmmotll  Sheet,  of  Eight  Pages,  containing 
dfty-six  broad  columns. 

our  motto  is  "  Excklsior,"  and  we  shall  spare  no  effort 
to  tUrntsli  our  readers  the  best  and  cheapest  paper  in  the 
world. 

THE    NASBY    LETTERS. 

The  rich,  racy,  rollicking  humor  of  the  Letters  of  "Rev. 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  P.  M.,  which  is  Postmaster."— their 
quaint  irony,  keen  sarcasm,  and  cutting  satire,— their  merci- 
less exposure  of  the  heresies  of  political  demagogues  of 
all  parties,  and,  withal,  their  profound  philosophy  ami 
unanswerable  arguments,  have  rendered  them  the  most  pop- 
ular political  literature  ever  published,  in  this  or  any  other 
conntrv.  These  Letters  are  written  expressly  for  Die  "Bladk, 
and  will  he  continued  regularly  in  its  columns. 

NEW  FEATURES!! 

CREAT  ATTRACTIONS  ! 

For  the  year  l^r»9  we  have  already  engaged  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  attractions,  which  cannot  fall  to  render  the  Blade 
even  more  popular  with  all  classes  of  readers  ttian  ever  be- 
fore. Among  these  is  an  original  story,  by  the  brilliant,  and 
popular  authoress,  Miss  OLIVE  LOGAN,  entitled, 

"NO    WEDDING-   RING." 

This  is  a  story  of  thrilling  interest  and  high  moral  tone, 
entrancing  the  reader's  attention  from  the  first  chapter  and 
holding  it  unabated  to  the  end. 

We  snail  also  shortly  commence  the  publication  of 

A  NEW  STORY  BY  NASBY! 

ENTITLED 

The    White    Slave's    Story! 

Oompeti'iit  critics  pronounce  this  one  of  the  best  stories 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  periodical  press  of  the  country. 

We  Intend    to  continue  donug  the  _ve<»r  the    publication  onf 

original  stories  from  the  pens  of  the  best  writers,  and  will 
nlso  have  regular  contributions  on  topics  of  general  interest 
from  writers  of  national  reputation  ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
rare  attractions,  we  shall  keep  up  faithfully 

A  PERFECT  NEWS  DEPARTMENT, 

giving,  in  a  condensed  and  readable  form,  the  latest  news 
by  telegraph  and  mail,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

embracing  the  latest  telegraphic  market  reports,  andaweek- 
ly  review,  perfectly  reliable,  andinvaluable  to  every  farmer 
and  business  man.*  We  shall  also  have  regularly 

A  RELIGIOUS  DEPARTMENT, 

A  CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT, 

AN   AGRICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT, 

POETRY,  WIT,  HUMOR,  TALKS, 

SKETCHES,  &c,  &c,  &c. 
In  short,  it  is  our  constant  aim  to  make  the  Toledo  Blade 

A  Perfect  Family  Newspaper. 

RATES  OF    SUBSCRIPTION. 

Single  Copies,  per  year,        -        -         -        $3.00 

And  at  same  rate  for  shorter  time. 

Clubs  of  Five,  -       -  81.73  each 

Clubs  of  Ten  and  over,         -       -  $1.30  eaeli 

With  an  extra  copy  to  every  person  getting  up  a  Chip. 

.PAY !       PAY  !  !      PAY  !  !  !      PAY ! ! ! ! 

We  propose  to  pay  liberally  IN  CASH  every  person  who 
will  assist  us  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Blade. 
Postmasters,  Clergymen,  Students,  Teachers,  and  all  others 
having  leisure  time  are  invited  to  send  for  our  circular  to 
agents. 

The  names  for  a  club  need  not  all  be  sent  in  at  one  time, 
and  the  papers  need  not  all  be  sent  to  one  Post-office. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES 

Will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  Send  for  a  copy,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  us  the  address  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  your 
friends  to  whom  we  will  send  copies  free  and  postage  paid. 

TRY  THE  BLADE  A  YEAR, 

and  we  are  sure  yon  will  never  consent  to  do  without  It. 
Address 

MILLER,  LOCKE  &  CO,, 

Toledo ,  Ohio. 


TWELVE   SHORT,  TRUE    STORIES.  BY  TWELVE 
DISTINGUISHED  CLERGYMEN. 

We  are  now  publishing  in  the  NEW  TOUR  LEDGER,  n 
series  of  Twelve  Short,  Tm-=  Stories,  by  Twelve  of  the  most 
distinguished  Clergymen  of  the  United  States,  all  written 
expressly  for  the  Ledger.    The  first  is  entitled— 

The  End  of  a  Tiife  of  Fashion. 

By  Krv.  Stephen-  II.  Tyxo,  D.  D. 

The  Second: 

Forbidding  Hit  Banns. 

By  I'.ev.  Feajjcis  Vinton,  D,  D. 

The  Third: 

A  Life  Saved  and  a  Life  Won. 

By  IIey.  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D. 

The  Fourth: 

A  Morning  with  Gamblers. 

BY  Kiev,  John  McClintook.  I>    1>. 

The  Fifth  : 
The   Bashful    Bridegroom. 
By  Rev.  Thomas  Akmltage   D.  I). 
The  Sixth: 
Ci-oocl  Society. 
By  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
The  Seventh  : 
The  Rose  Window. 
By  Key.  Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D. 
The   Eighth: 
Incidents  of  My  Pastorate. 
By  Rev.  Thos.  H.  Skinner,  ]>.  D. 
The  Kinth : 
A  Common  Story. 
By  J.  Williams,  P.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
The  Tenth  ; 
The  Two    Marriages. 
By  Hey.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 
The  Eleventh: 
A  Storm  at  Sea. 
By  Bishop  Simpson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chttrch. 
The  Twelfth : 
Covering  the  Tracks. 
By  Thos.  M.Clarke,  D.P.LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 
It  is  our  aim  not  only  to  make  the  Ledger  instructive  and 
entertaining,  but  to  make  such  a  paper  that  our  subscribers 
will  say  that  the  sum  paid  for  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
penditure of  the  year. 

Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  is  now  engaged  upon  an  Original  Story, 
for  the  new  year,  which  will  be  continued  through  twelve 
numbers  of  the  Ledger. 

Henry  Ward  Bhecher,  John  G.  Saxe,  Fanny  Fern,  and 
a  host,  of  other  popular  authors,  write  for  no  paper  but  the 
Ledger. 

The  Ledger  is  lor  sale  at,  all  the  bookstores  and  news  de- 
pots, at  six  cents  a  copy,  and  mailed  to  subscribers  at  three 
dollars  a  year.    Address, 

ROBERT  BONNER,  Publisher, 
Corner  of  William  and  Spruce  sts..  New  York. 

NEW    YORK    WEEKLY    TRIBUNE. 

PRICE  REDUCED. 

THE  LAEGEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 
THE    GREAT    FARMERS'    PAPER! 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

The   Great    Family    Newspaper. 

IT  IS  CHEAP  BECAUSE  ITS  CIRCULATION  IS  LARGER  THAN 
THAT  OF  ANY   OTHER  NEWSPAPER. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  FORM  CLUBS. 

The    New   York   Weekly    Tribune. 

It  contains  all  the  important  Editorials  published  in  the 
Daily  Tribune,  except  those  of  merely  local  interest;  also 
Literary  and  Scientific  Intelligence;  Reviews  of  New  Books; 
the  letters  from  our  large  corps  of  Correspondents;  the  lat- 
est news  by  Telegraph  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  a  sum- 
mary of  all  important  intelligence  ;  a  Synopsis  of  Congress 
and  "State  Legislature  when  in  session  ;  the  Foreign  News  by 
steamer;  Reports  of  the  Farmers1  Club  of  the  American  In- 
stitute; Talks  about  Fruit  and  Horticultural  and  Agricul- 
tural information  essential  to  country  residents:  Stock,  Fi- 
nancial, Cattle,  Dry  Goods,  and  General  Market  Reports; 
making  it  altogether  the  most  valuable,  interesting,  and  In- 
structive WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  published  in  the  world. 

TERMS.— Mail  Subscribers,  $2  per  annum;  5  copies,  $9;  11 
copies.  $15;  21  copies,  to  one  address,  $2">;21  copies,  to  names 
of  subscribers,  $27;  50  copies,  to  one  address,  ^O  ;  50  copies, 
to  names  of  subscribers,  $55. 

Terms,  cash  in  advance. 

Address,  The  Tribune,  New  York. 

CiEXTM  WA^'TE»-THE  NATIONAL 
FREEMASON",  now  in  its  seventh  year,  is  the  best 
Masonic  paper  published,  and  commends  itself  to  the  fra- 
ternity at  large,  by  iis  total  freedom  from  partisan  and  sec- 
tional prejudice.'  Terms— .$£.00  per  annum.  Sixteen 
pages  monthly.  The  cheapest  paper  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Advertising  Rates:  Inside,  per  Agate  line,  50  cts.  Out- 
side, per  Agate  line,  60 cts.  Clubs :— S  copies,  $5.00:  6 
Copies,  $10.00;  10  Copies,  £17.00;  30  Copies,  $30 .00. 

Large  List  of  Premiums- 
send  for  sample  number.  15  cents. 
Office,  058  BROADWAY. 

Post-office  Box,  5903. 


NEW  YORK. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL  THE 
GREATEST  HOUSE  BOOR  EVER  PUBLISHER. 
HIRAM      WOODRUFF     on    the       TROTTING 
HORSE  OF  AMERICA  I 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him. 
With  Reminiscences  of  the  Trotting  Turf.  A  handsome  12 
mo.,  with  a  splendid  steel-plate  portrait  of  Hiram  Woodruff. 
Price,  extra  Cloth,  $2.25.  The  New  York  Tribune  says: 
"  This  is  a  Masterly  Treatise  by  the  Master  of  his  Projefr 
stort— the  ripened  product  of  forty  years'  experience  In 
Handling,  Training.  Riding,  and  Driving  the  Trotting  Horse. 
There  is  no  book  like  it  in  any  language  on  the  subject  of 
which  It  treats."  Bonner  says  In  the  Ledger,  "  It  is  a  book 
for  which  every  man  who  owns  a  horse  ought  to  subscribe. 
The  Information  which  it  contains  is  worth  ten  times  its 
cos*,"  Single  copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  pnec. 
Liberal  Discounts.  «T.  B.   FORD  <&  CO., 

Printing-House  Square,  New  York. 


A 


s$£>.00       GREENBACK 

Of  full  value  sent  free  to  any  Book  Agent. 
AGENTS  WANTED   FOR 
Matthew    Hale    Smith's    New    Book, 
"  Sunshine  and  Shadow  in  Kcw  fork." 

A  WoC.K  COMPLETE  WITH  anecdotes  and  incidents  op 
LIFE    IX    THE    GREAT    METROPOLIS- 

Being  the  most  complete  and  graphic  presentation  of  both 
the  Bright  and  the  Shady  Side  of  New  York  Life.  No 
book  since  the  days  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  ever  sold  so 
rapidly.  One  Agent  sold  SO  in  one  dav,  another  sold  and  de- 
livered 227  in  15  days,  [mother  804  in  fdays. 
w|-i  You  wish  to  know  how  fortunes  are  made  and  lost; 
I  L'  how  Shrewd  Men  are  ruined  ;  bow  '  Countrymen "'  are 
111     swindled:    how    Ministers  and   Merchants  are  Black 

■  mailed  ;  how  Dance  Halls  and  Concert  Saloons  are 
managed;  how  Gambling  Houses  and  Lottericsare conduct- 
ed; how  Stock  Companies  originate  and  explode,  etc.,  read 
this  book.  It  tells  you  about  the  mvsteries  of  New  York, 
and  contains  biographical  sketches  of"its  noted  millionaires, 
merchants,  etc.  A  Large  Octavo  Volume,  720  pages,  Fineti/ 
Illustrated,  The  largest  commission  given.  Our  32  page  cir- 
cular and  a  $5.00  Greenback  sent  free  on  application.  For 
full  particulars  and  terms  address  the  sole  publishers, 

J.  B.  BURR  &  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

MUSIC,  1,000  PIECES. 

For  SI. 25— The   Best     Songs,     Polkas,    Waltzes,    Galops, 
Schottische,  Opera,  Marches,  Quicksteps,  Jigs,  Heels, 

Quadrilles  and  Cotillions. 

With  culls  and  figures  for  dancing  written  out  in  full. 

Arranged  for  the  Violin,  Flute,  Fife,  or  any  treble  Instrument. 

Omnibus  No.  1,  contains    700  Pieces  Music. 

Omnibus  No.  2,  contains   850  Pieces  Music. 

Omnibus  No.  3,  containsl.000  Pieces  Music. 

Sent  bv  mail  for  $1.25  each  number. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  1,125  Broadway,  New  York. 

66  A  MERICAN  ARTISTS."— A  group  of  por- 
traits, including  Church,  Bierstadt,  Page,  Hunting- 
ton, Gifford,  Crnpsey,  Carpenter,  Dailey,  and  others,  in  Jan. 
No.  pictorial  Phrenological  Journal.  $3  a  year,  or  SO 
cts.  a  No.    Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  Box  730,  New  York. 


WANTED-AGENTS,- Ladies  or  Gen- 
tlemen, everywhere,  to  sell  our  popular  allegorical 
engraving  "From  Shore  to  Shork,"  and  our  splendid 
Christmas  picture  "The  Babe  of  Bethlehem,"  both  perfect 
gems.  B.  B.  RUSSELL,  Publisher, 

Boston,  Mass. 

I>IA>TISX'S  MAXIJVEE  contains  Nation- 
al  Aiis  of  30  countries.  Opera  Melodies,  Sonatas,  Songs 
without.  Words,  Four-handed  Pieces,  Polkas,  liedowas, 
Marches,  Quicksteps,  Easy  Pieces  Fingered  for  Beginners, 
100  Fancy  and  Contra  Dances,  50  Waltzes,  26  sets  of  Quadrilles, 
(including  Lancers,  Caledonian ,  Prince  Imperial,  the  Ger- 
man, Grand  Duchess,  Belle  Helene.  etc..)  with  calls.  Over 
siio  pifcr-s  or  popular  mii'ic.  containing  the  latest  composi- 
tions of  Strauss,  Gnngl,  Parlow,  C.  Faust,  &c,  being  a  Musi- 
cal Library  i  n  i  teelf.  Price,  bonrds,  morocco  backs,  $3  - 
cloth  sides,  Turkey  morocco  backs  and  corners,  $1;  same) 
full  gilt.  $5.  A  first-class  musical  present.  Sent  bvmall, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

ELIAS  HOWE,  103  Court-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ff  OX.  REVERDY  JOHNSON,  T.  S.  ARTLTUR, 
His  Portraits,  Characters,  and  Biographies,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Chinese,  American  Lion,  etc.,  pictorial  Phren- 
ological Journal  for  Jan.  30  cts.,  or  §3  a  year.  S.  R. 
WELLS,  Box  730,  New  York. 

Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book, 

Over  400,000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  greater 
than  ever. 

It  gives  correct  measurement  for  all  kinds  of  Logs,  Lum- 
ber, Board,  Plank,  Wood,  &c,  and  has  now  become  the 
standard  book  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  send  30  cents  to  my  address, 
and  I  will  send  a  copy  post-paid. 

Every  Farmer,  Lumber,  Dealer  and  Mechanic  should  have 
a  copy.  GEO.  W.  FISHER,  Publisher, 

6  Exchange-st„  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Agents  and  Farmers  Wanted. 

"THE  KING  OF  STOCK  BOOKS,'* 

1  G)mm  PAGES-200  ILLUSTRATIONS— nil  about 
lt£UU  the  history  and  varieties,  crossing,  breeding,  feed- 
ing and  management,  diseases  and  their  remedies,  of  the 
horse,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  etc.,  etc.  In  cheapness 
and  fullness  it  has  no  rival.  Every  farmer  absolutely  needs 
it.  "THE  NEW  MAP  WONDER,"  and  a  State  map  given 
to  every  subscriber,  also  to  any  person  who  will  procure  a 
good  agent.  For  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  address  GOOD- 
SPEED  &  CO.,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Memphis. 

MAPLE    LEAVES  is  the  Cheapest  Pa- 
per   Published. 

Each  number  contains  SIXTEEN  Q,U  ARTO  PAGES 

nearly  as  large  as  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  its  mat- 
ter  is  varied  and  interesting,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  Rural 
Homes.  Every  one  may  find  something  to  suit  his  or  her 
taste  in  its  entertaining  columns,  which  are  a  melange  of 
Stories.  Poetry,  Puzzles,  Agricultural  and  Scicntitic  Arti- 
cles, Useful  Recipes,  Ornamental  Art,  etc.,  ete.,  and  every 
number  is  finely  illustrated.  It  is  Issued  about  the  first  of 
each  month,  and  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  for 

ONLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

A  fine  list  of  Valuable  Premiums  is  offered  to  those  who 
will  get  up  Clubs.  Send  on  your  subscription  at  onee.  Yoii 
willnotrettretit.    Address  O.  A.  IiOOliBACH. 

102  Nassau-Street,  New  Tork. 

THE  POST-OFFICE  DIRECTORY,  2d  Edition, 
for  18G8-9,  Just  Issued  by  J.  DISTURNKLl,.  New  Tork. 
Is  corrected  to  October,  18(53,  Price  $3,  muslin  ;  $2.25  paper 
covers.    Mailed  free. 

MAGIC  PICTURES.—  Wonderful,   Curious,  and 
Amusing.    Send  2;j  Cents  for  a  Package. 

W.  C.  WKMTS9,  3  Astor  Place.  New  Tork. 
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THE 


I 

TEA  COMPANY 


RECEIVE  THEIR 


TEAS    BY    THE    CARGO 

FROM  THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 
of 

CHINA     and     JAPAN, 

anil  sell  them  In  quantities  to  suit  cnstomers 

A.T      C>VKOO      PRICES. 

To  give  our  renders  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st..— The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— anil  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.—  The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent  in 
many  cases. 

4th.— On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  iu  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  "Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6th.— The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  "Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.— The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

Sth.— The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  tiie 

mOFlT  HE  CVN   GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many- 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  It  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

"We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  hay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
In  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  "  to  collect 
on  delivery.'* 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Onr  prbflts  arc  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  npon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  "Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  winch  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  arc  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE    LIST    OP    TEAS: 
OOLONG  (Black),  70c.  80c,  90c,  best  %\  ¥>  lb. 
MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c..  S0c,  90c.,  best  $1  per  lb. 
ENGLISH   BREAKFAST  (Black),  S0c.;  90c,  81,  $1.10,  best 

IMPERIAL  (Green). "S0c. 90c., $1,81.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 

YOUNG  HYSON   (Green),  80c,  90e„  81,  81.10,  best  8L25  per 

ponnd. 
UNCOLOIUCD  JAPAN.  00c.  81,  81.10. best  $1.85  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  81.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur- 
chasing their  Teas  of  this  Company. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE, 20c,  25c,  30c, 35c, best  40e.per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENX'H  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNEK  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Untrround), 
30c,  35c,  best  40c  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  £>c„  30e„ 
33c,  best  35c  per  lb, 


NOTICE  OF   THE   PRESS. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Tite  Ghea.t  African  Tea  COMPANY— To  Queries.— 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  that  a 
large  number  of  our  clerks  and  others  had  for  several  mouths 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with- 
out its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  both  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommending  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  "there  is 
no  humbug  about  the  establishment.'1 


N.  JB—  INHABITANTS  OF  VILLAGES  AND 
TOWNS  WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM- 
BER RESIDE,  BY  CLUBBING  TO- 
GETHER, CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OP  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDES THE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),  BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  "  THE  GREAT.'AMER- 
ICAN  TEA  COMPANY." 


CLUB  ORDER. 

Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  10,  1867. 
To  the  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Please  send  me  by  Merchants'  Union  Express  the  following 
bill  of  Tea,  &c. 

1  lb.    Imperial S.  Lanphear at  $1.25 81.25 

1         Black... "  at    1.00....  1.00 

10       Java  Coffee,  raw.  "  at       35....  3.50 

1         Imperial H.  M.  Lanphear at    1.25 1.25 

1        Black  .'.. "  at    1.00....  1.00 

10       Java  Coffee,  raw.  "  at       35 3.50 

?,         Imperial B.  B.Lloyd at    1.25....  3.75 

1         Imperial Horace  Morgan at    1.25. ...  1 .25 

1  Black "  at    1.25....  1.25 

2  Imperial Simon  String at    1.25....  2.50 

5         Black Win.   Bishop at    1.00....  5.00 

3  Uncolored  Japan. J.  Marr at    1.25....  3.75 

8         Java  Coffee,  raw. L.  A.  Allen at       35....  2.80 

4  Imperial A.  Morris at    1.25 5.00 

VA      Imperial Thos.  Iliggins at    1.25....  l.SS 

IK     Black '    "  at    1.00....  1.50 

5  Black A.  Hickox at    1.00  ...  5.00 

3        Black J.Farley .at    1.00....  3.00 

2         Imperial "         at    1.00....  2.00 

IJg      Imperml... Mr.  Carey at     1.25,...  1.87 

1M     Black *' at    1.00....  1.50 

10       English  Breakfast. T.  Hudson at   "1.20. '.  ..12.00 


?G5.55 
Gents— Above  I  send  my  fourth  order.  Tonr  Teas  have 
given  good  satisfaction,  and  those  who  have  used  them  will 
have  no  other,  lint  induce  their  friends  to  send  also.  To 
prove  this;  I  had  made  up  my  order  and  got  a  Post-Office 
Money  Order,  when  others  came  in  and  nearly  doubled  the 
amount,  as  you  will  see  by  second  money  order,  both  of 
which  I  enclose. 

The  last  order  came  safely  to  hand  by  Merchants'  Uniou 
Express.    Accept  thanks  for  complimentary  package. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  LANPHEAR. 


Caution.— As  some  concerns,  In  this  city  and  other 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and  also  to  put  on  the 
number  of  our  Post-Oflice  Box,  as  appears  in  thisadvertise- 
ment.  This  will  prevent  their  orders  from  getting  into 
the  hands  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  "  The  Great  American  Tea  Company" 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less*. 

:  Great  American  Tea   Company, 

Nns.  3  I    and  33  VESEY-ST., 
:  Post-onice  Box,  5,G43,  New  %ork  City. 


HORSFORD'S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD  PREP- 
ARATION makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of 
71REAP,  mscrlT.  cakes.  &c.  Unlike  some  oilier  yeast,  it 
contains  no  POISON  to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  ami  the  broad 
may  therefore  he  eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving 
itself  Into  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICK- 
ETS, CHOLERA,  and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  Muscle  and  Bone.  In  "rriisinr/"  the  dough  it 
does  not,  like  other  yeast,  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutri- 
ment to  the  bi-cnd.  aiid  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Each  package  contains  lull  directions  for  use. 
Send  lo'll.T.  Love.  No.  5  James  Slip.  New  York,  ior  "The 
Good  Cook's  Hand  P.ook."  for  particular  directions,  to  lie 
sent  you  gratis,  and  ask  vour  Grocer  ior  "  Horslord  s  Bread 
Preparation."  JOHN  DW1GHT  &  Co..  Wholesale  Agents, 
No.  11  Old  Slip.  New  York. 


,E    STEAJI    E>«ISES- 

Fou  Farm,  Mining  or  Mechanical  purposes.  These 
machines  require  no  brick  work  ;  mounted  on  legs  they  are 
especially  adapted  lor  use  in  Mills,  Shops,  Fot'NDKr.lES  or 
Printing  Rooms,— or  mounted  on  wheels  they  arc  adapted 
for  out-door  work,  TnREsniNG.  Wood  Sawing,  &c.  Sec 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  15th,  1S6S.  first  page. 

P^-Cireulars  with  description  and  prices  lurnished  on  ap- 
plication to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y . 
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Fkebkrtcktow'N,  Knox  Co.,  O. 

LlPPIXCOTT  &  BaKF.WELL— 


November  2,  1868. 


Dear  Sirs :— I  received  your  second  Red  Jacket  Axe  per 
express,  and  now  acknowledge  the  same.  For  the  benefit 
ol  all  whose  desires  or  necessities  make  It  their  business  to 
chop  with  an  axe,  I  would  say:  Try  the  Red  Jacket  ;  and, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  have  held  thataDoctor'sopinion  Willi- 
out  Ins  reasons  is  ol  little  value,  I  will  give  my  reasons: 
first— The  Red  Jacket  cuts  deeper  than  the  common  bit. 
Second—  It  being  round  on  the  cut,  it  does  not  stick  in  the 
wood.  TMrd— Every  chopper  with  the  common  axe  must 
discover  that  there  is  as  much  labor  and  strength  expended 
in  taking  the  axe  out  of  the  cut  as  in  making  the  blow. 
Fmirth— This  witli  the  Red  Jacket  is  all  avoided,  and  from 
one-third  to  one-hair  the  labor  is  saved  in  cutting  the  same 
quantity.  Fifth— By  putting  in  the  same  labor  that  is  neces- 
sary with  a  common  axe,  you  can  easily  make  at  least 
thirty-three  per  cent  more  wood  in  the  same  time.  You 
are  safe  in  letting  any  honest  man  try  your  Red  Jacket  on 
these  tests,  and  if  it  fails,  refund  him  his  money. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

HARRY  BALDWIN. 

For  sale  by  all  responsible  Hardware  Dealers,  and  the 
manufacturers.  LIPPINCOTT  &  BAKEWELL. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sole  owners  of  Colburn's  and  Red  Jacket 
Patents. 

(By  Mail— Postage  Paid.) 
Large  Red  Wrthersficld,  per  Pound,  $5.00 

Yellow  Danvers,  "  "         $5.00 

Yellow  Dutch  or  Strasburg,     "  "  $5.00 

Address  JAMES  SHEPPARD, 

^0.  Box  2,972.  219  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 

HITCHCOCK'S^ 

HALF  DIME  SERIES 

OF 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  MILLION! 

Popular  Music  at  Popular  Prices. 

wokps  Ayn  music  of  the  foi.lo  wing 

NOW     READY. 
At     5      Cents     Eaili. 

No.  1.— Captain  Jinks. 

No.  ?.— Won't  Yor  Tell  Me  Why?    Kobtn. 
No.  3.— We'd  Better  Hide  a  Wee. 
No,  4.— Bi.ve  Kyes. 
No.  5.— Not  For,  Joseph. 
Either  of  the  above  can  he  had  at  the  Book  Stores  or  News 
Depots,  or  by  enclosing  the  price  to 

BE\J.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 
93  Spring  street,  New  York. 

An  Extraordinary  Premium  Ofl'cr. 

$3.75  for  91.50. 

Messrs.  DAUGHADAY  &  BECKER,  tile  publishers  of  OtTP. 
SCHOOLDAY  VISITOU,  Philadelphia,  have  just  published 
a  large,  original,  finely  executed  steel  plate  engravlnjr, 
entitled  GEN1L  GRANT  AND  HIS  FAMIL.W 
from  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Sartain,  which  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  most  popular  pictures  of  the  dav. 
This  work  has  cost  months  of  skilled  labor,  and  more  than 
ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  iu  cash,  and  readily  sells  fur 
$'150,  its  regular  price.  This  magnificent  picture  and  a  copy 
ol  OCR  StHOOLDAY  VISITOR,  one  of  Hie  oldest, 
handsomest  and  cheapest  Young  Folks'  Magazines  in  this 
country,  which  alone  is  worth  $L2o  a  year,  will  both  be  sent 
to  every  subscriber  for  1SC0,  for  $1.50  :  Where  clubs  are 
formed,  a  still  greater,  reduction.  Please  send  10  cents  AT 
ONCE  for  sample  number  of  the  Visitor,  and  Circular  giv- 
ing the  origin  and  complete  description  of  this  larsre  and 
elegant  engraving,  and  tall  list  of  Premiums  for  Clubs. 

A  rare  chance.    Airents  wanted  everywhere.     Address, 
DAUGHADAT?  &  BECKER,  Publisher*. 

The  Bee-Keepers5  Journal 

&   Agricultural    Directory. 

A  New  Monthly;  published  by  H. 
A.  KLNG&  CO./.Neyada,Ohio,at$;i 
a  year.  Edited  by  II.  A.  King,  author 
of  the  "Bee-Keepers' Text  Book,'* 
"Hints  to  Bee-Keepers,"  &c,  anil 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Tuppcr,  Iowa's  noted  wri* 
i<r  on  Bee  Culture.  The  Jan.  No. 
and  Hints  to  Bce-Kcepers,  contain- 
In0'  our  $05  PnEMirM  offer.  Sent  Free  on  application. 
Write  now.    Address  H.  A.  KING  &  CO.,  Nevada,  Ohio. 

RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Robert  Morris  Copeland,  author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes 
nlans  .and  advice  for  laying  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  every  description.  Refers  to  .lolm  M.  Forbes.  Nathaniel 
Thayer.  Boston.  F.  G.  Shaw.  New  York,  ().  S.  Uubbell,  Phil- 
adelphia, C.  T.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

otllie  in  Banisters'  Hall.  Boston.  Mass. 

171?  l?!^  I  Our  New  Catalogue  of  Improved 
r  libE;  .  STEXCIL,  dies,  moret  than 
OrtA  A.  UI©:vriI  is  beius  made  with  them. 
5«WW  g  M-  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattleboro.  Vt. 

ALTON   LARGE   NUTMEG    MELON.— Nob.— 
"  Unequalled  as  a  shipping  variety."  Per  ounce,  30  cts„ 
.  per  lt>.,  *?.."><'.    Send  for  CiRruLAit. 

:BARLER  &  CONDON,  Upper  Alton,  111. 
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"  ADVERSITY  ."—After  a  Painting  by  Verlat.- 


There  are  several  ways  in  which,  deer 
are  killed.  Some  are  simple  butchery,  and 
where  deer  are  plenty  may  be  practiced  by  hon- 
orable men  for  the  sake  of  food;  but  no  true 
sportsman  ever  kills  wantonly  or  for  the  mere 
sake  of  killing.  Men  may  get  venison  when 
the  animal  has  no  chance  for  its  life,  or  next  to 
none,  and  when  they  display  no  more  skill  than 
if  they  shot  calves  in  a  barn-yard;  but  they  have 
no  sport.  The  pleasure  in  hunting  lies  not  in 
killing,  but  in  the  exercise  of  the  art,  the  care, 
the  precaution,  a  quick  wit,  a  steady  eye,  and  a 
close  aim,   while  the  result  of  a  shot  may  be 


painful  to  a  sensitive  man,  as  he  sees  the  stricken 
victim  sobbing  out  the  last  gasps  of  its  wild  life. 
In  deer-stalking  or  still-hunting  the  sports- 
man prefers  a  rifle  throwing  a  heavy  ball,  for  a 
deer  shot  even  through  the  heart,  with  a  light 
ball,  will  often  run  many  rods,  and  perhaps  get 
away  or  hide  itself,  only  to  die  a  lingering  death. 
The  shock  produced  by  a  large  ball  usually 
gives  the  hunter  time  to  reload  and  come  up 
before  the  animal  revives.  Still-hunting  is  not 
lying  in  wait  at  a  spring  or  salt-lick  where  deer 
are  known  to  come  daily,  which  approaches  the 
barn-yard  style  of  sportsmanship.    Silently  fol- 


Draum  and  Engraved/or  the  American  Agriculturist. 

lowing  up  the  trail  in  the  dew  or  light  snow,and 
attacking  the  deer  on  its  own  feeding  grounds, 
the  hunter  keeps  himself  to  the  leeward,  for 
hearing  and  scent  are  very  acute  in  the  deer, 
approaches  with  extreme  caution,  and  is  usually 
obliged  to  fire  at  long  range.  The  application 
of  the  title  given  by  the  distinguished  artist 
is  almost  as  inappropriate  to  the  fallen  buck  as  to 
the  lucky  hunter,  whose  appetite  is  no  doubt 
sharpened  to  appreciate  a  juicy  steak  for  his 
late  supper  ;  but  the  bullet  brings  "  adversity" 
indeed  to  the  forlorn  young  doe,  left  alone, 
perhaps,  even  before  the  end  of  the  honeymoon. 
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If  we  ask  our  readers  this  first  of  February  a  few 
questions  which,  though  perhaps  none  of  our  busi- 
ness, yet  interest  us  much,  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
thought  an  impertinence.  Are  you  going  to  try 
peas  this  year?  or  shall  you  sow  oats  or  barley,  as 
usual?  Have  you  bought  your  seed-wheat  ?  or  do 
yon  raise  your  own  seed  ?  If  not,  why  don't  you 
raise  it?  It  is  worth  more  than  the  market  price, 
as  you  will  find  if  you  have  to  buy.  Why  is  it  that 
your  land  is  so  weedy  that,  you  have  to  buy  all  your 
seed  ?  Yon  might  have  a  good  deal  of  clover-seed, 
which  it  is  easy  to  get  tolerably  clean.  Why  don't 
you  plau  to  save  enough  for  your  own  use  ?  Clover 
is  the  cheapest  manure  you  can  use.  Did  you  ever 
plow  under  a  crop  ?  Are  you  going  to  buy  a  mower 
and  reaper  this  year  ?  or  will  you  hire,  as  you  did 
last?  You  probably  pay,  if  you  hire,  ten  per  cent 
interest  on  two  or  three  machines.  Is  it  uot  so  ? 
How  about  horse-rakes?  Don't  you  know  that  it 
takes  the  best  man  to  work  the  old  revolver,  and  a 
smart  boy  can  work  many  of  the  new  ones  perfectly 
well?  You  never  put  in  any  grain  with  a  drill; 
why  not?  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  great 
saving, — taking  less  seed,  making  the  crop  ripen 
evener,  giving  you  better  straw  and  a  surer  and 
larger  crop  ?  What  plaus  have  you  made  for  the 
spring  and  summer  ?  How  many  hands  will  you 
employ  ?  What  permanent  improvements  are  you 
going  to  make  ?  Do  you  know  any  man  who 
would  take  your  farm  and  make  more  money  on  it 
than  you,  without  taxing  the  land  more  than  you 
do,  if  so  much  ?  If  so,  how  do  you  think  he  would 
do  it  ?    Will  it  not  pay  you  to  do  the  same  ? 

February  is  just  the  month  to  discuss  a  great 
many  such  questions,  and  some  of  them  will  keep 
until  warm  weather.  But  while  they  are  mooted, 
the   work  must  go  on  just  the  same. 


Hints  about  Work. 

Over  a  good  part  of  the  Union,  it  is  neither  win- 
ter nor  spring ;  the  frost  may  be  out  of  the  ground 
so  that  we  can  begin  setting  fences  and  doing  some 
kinds  of  spring  work,  and  it  may  come  on  and 
freeze  again,  and  a  second  edition  of  winter  in  all 
its    severity  be  upon  us. 

Winter  Work. — Make  the  best  use  of  the  snow  to 
haul  home  the  timber,  fencing  stuff,  and  boards, 
from  the  saw-mill  or  from  the  wood  lot.  Employ 
every  hour  of  daylight,  when  other  important  work 
is  not  pressing,  in  cutting 

Fire-wood,  and  thus  making  provision  against  a 
more  hurried  season,  when  every  hour  will  he 
worth  two  or  three  hours  of  this  time  of  the  year. 
There  is  nothing  that  pleases  the  good  wife  better 
than  a  nice  lot  of  clean,  dry  chips  and  light  stuff, 
to  make  a  quick  blaze  ;  and  if  she  or  her  maid  has 
to  run  to  the  wood-pile,  tear  off  splinters,  pick  up 
damp  chips,  and  so  spend  live  minutes  out  of  the 
kitchen  just,  at  the  critical  time  when  the  dinner 
needs  attention,  the  farmer  must  not  complain  if 
the  potatoes  burn  in  the  pot,  and  things  go  wrong. 

Ice,  nice  ice,  will  keep  splendidly  on  a  floor  of 
rails,  under  a  heap  of  straw.  Lay  a  floor  of  slabs 
on  three  old  rails  as  sleepers,  the  floor  being  12x12 
feet  square  ;  cover  it  a  foot  thick  with  straw;  lay 
up  a  square  pile  of  ice  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  of 
solid  square  pieces,  having  the  spaces  between  the 
cakes  well  chinked  in  with  pounded  ice ;  set  posts, 
as  for  a  high  fence,  two  feet  outside,  all  around  ; 
board  up  with  close-fitting  Ifi-feet  inch 
or  iuch-aud-a-quarter  boards,  and  stuff  the 
whole,  outside  the  ice,  with  straw;  put  on 
a  single-pitch  roof  of  board*,  inclined  to 
the  north,  and  fill  the  whole  interior  above 
the  ice  with  straw.  The  ice  will  keep  well, 
and  should  be  used  from  the  top  only.  It  is  well, 
before  piling  up  the  ice,  to  set  two  light  posts,  two 
feet  from  each  corner,  against  which  the  ice  may 
rest,  so  that  the  corners  of  the  pile  will  remain  firm. 

Laborers. — Look  out  early  for  good  farm  hands. 
Th«  best  men  arc  the  first  to  maka  engagements; 


common  hands  may  be  picked  up  more  easily.  On 
every  large  farm  the  farmer  should  have  a  man  he 
can  make  a  foreman,  to  allow  himself  a  little  free- 
dom from  the  constant  attention  to  minor  details. 
Such  a  man  may  often  be  obtained  for  five  dollars  a 
month  more  than  a  mere  clodhopper,  who  can  only 
be  trusted  to  work  under  the  eye  of  a  "boss." 
With  a  good,  active,  intelligent  German,  who  has 
been  in  this  country  a  few  years,  one  can  employ, 
at  low  wages,  a  class  of  his  countrymen  which 
would  otherwise  only  be  a  nuisance  on  the  farm. 

Manure. — The  time  for  economizing  in  the  use  of 
bedding  is  late  in  the  season,  if  ever.  Early  in  the 
winter,  use  as  much  as  you  can  in  order  to  increase 
the  manure  pile.  This  month  often  off-rs  a  first- 
rate  opportunity  to  work  over  all  the  accumula- 
tions of  manure  in  the  yards  and  cellar*,  to  throw 
them  in  compact  heaps,  well  laid  up,  mingling 
with  them  as  much  muck  and  litter  as  can  lie  spared 
from  the  stores  of  bedding  for  use  later  in  the  sea- 
son, and  all  the  uneaten  cornstalks,  which  arc  too 
apt,  at  this  time  in  the  winter,  to  disfigure  the 
yards.  Composts  may  be  greatly  enriched  and  their 
fermentation  quickened  by  a  mixture  of  hog  and 
hen  manure;  but  it  is  important  that,  these  should 
be  pretty  thoroughly  disseminated  through  the 
whole   mass  in   order  to   give  it  uniformity. 

Plows  and  Harrows. — Farmers  living  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  mechanics  should  have,  not  only- 
good  plows,  but  plenty  of  duplicate  parts,  that  they 
can  themselves  attach  in  case  of  breakage ;  sev- 
eral new  shares,  at  least  one  new  beam  for  each 
breaking-up  plow,  and  several  plow  handles  that 
may  be  adapted  to  the  plow's  most  used.  Have 
wood  ready  to  mend  harrows,  if  they  ate  to  be  sub- 
jected to  any  trying  work  among  stumps  or  on 
rough,  rooty  ground.  Give  a  coat  of  paint  to  all 
tools  of  this  class,  being  particular  to  work  it  well 
into  the  joints,  and  it  is  well  to  give  these  spots 
several  coats,  so  that  water  cannot  get  in.  Paint 
tools  only  when  thoroughly  dry. 

Wagons. — When  the  sleighing  is  good,  don't  for- 
get to  put  the  wagons  in  good  order. 

Good  Jioads,  whether  good  for  wheels  or  run- 
ners, should  be  made  use  of,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  need  to  deliver  sold  goods  when  the  roads  are 
breaking  up  in  the  spring,  nor  to  do  heavy  team- 
ing, like  hauling  home  lumber,  coal,  and  provisions. 
What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  we  hail  in  this 
country  such  grand  highways  as  connect  almost 
every  farming  community  in  Europe  with  the  mar- 
ket town,  and  market  towns  with  one  another  all 
over  the  country  !  On  these  roads  a  pair  id'  horsi  - 
will  trundle  off,  at  a  trot,  on  level  ground,  four 
tons  on  a  wagon  that  weighs  a  ton.  The  roads 
are,  the  year  round,  equal  to  ours   in    midwinter. 

Working  Cattle — Save  the  strength  of  the  ox  for 
the  plow  and  for  the  heavy  work  ;  feed  him  a  little 
grain;  keep  him  in  first-rate  working  order,  .and 
give  just  work  enough  to  prevent  his  neck  get- 
ting soft;  then  when  the  time  for  hard  labor  ar- 
rives, give  good  feed  and  all  the  work  he  can  do. 
Work  the  Bulls!  They  are  healthier  for  it ;  they 
are  easier  and  safer  to  handle;  t  lev  are  surer  and 
better  stock-getters ;  they  are  more  intelligent 
than  oxen,  and  easier  taught,  if  they  do  not  learn 
that  dangerous  lesson,  that  they  need  not  mind 
unless  it  suits  their  own  convenience. 

Cmos. — Feed  dry  cows  well ;  give  them  a  daily  feed 
of  meal  of  some  kind,  corn-meal  and  wheat-bran, 
or  corn-meal  ami  oil-cake,  or  some  other  milk-pro- 
ducing or  fattening  diet.  You  will  get  it  all  back 
when  you  begin  to  milk.  Keep  neat  stock  of  all 
kinds  sheltered  and  warm.  Do  not  expose  them  to 
the  spring  storms,  which  are  more  trying  than 
those  of  the  autumn  and  early  winter. 

Young  Cattle  should  never  stop  growing  until 
they  come  to  full  maturity.  They  will  surely  stop, 
and  thenceforth  have  that  stunted,  weakly  look  so 
common  among  "  scrubs,"  unless  they  are  shel- 
tered and   so  well  fed  that  they  do  not  lose  flesh. 

Morses  and  Colts. — The  same  remarks  are  applica- 
ble to  these  animals  as  to  neat  stock,  except  that 
the  horse  will  thrive  under  much  severer  exposure 
than  cattle,  if  ha  has  enough  to  eat  and  a  shed  to 
go  under.     It  is,  however,  the  worst   policy  to  put 
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tbu  toughness  of  any  animal  to  severe  tests.  Horses 
must  be  fed  up  for  the  hard  work  of  spring. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  colds  arc  not  caught 
from  exposure  during  sleighing  excursions,  or 
after  other  sweating  work;  they  are  very  apt  to 
run  into  confirmed  coughs  and  the  heaves,  espe- 
cially at  this  season.  Blanket  only  and  always 
when  warm,  rub  off  dry,  withhold  food  and  drink, 
aud  litter  freely.  A  horse-stable  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  interior  draughts. 

Sheep.— Have  an  eye  to  evidences  of  parasites, 
and  apply  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  soap, 
thrown  into  the  parted  wool,  on  the  paits  most  af- 
fected, from  a  bottle  having  a  qnill  through  the  cork. 

Sailing  Stock  of  all  kinds  must  not  be  neglected  ; 
irregularity  is  nearly  as  bad  as  entire  neglect. 

Poultry  require  close  attention,  especially  if 
they  are  laying  freely.  Hens  that  arc  repeatedly 
checked  in  their  laying  by  exposure  to  cold  are  lia- 
ble to  become  diseased.  If  hens  are  sitting,  they 
must  be  well  protected,  and  must  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  lest  they  remain  in  cold  weather  too 
long  off  their  nests,  and  the  eggs  get  chilled.  We 
know  of  no  better  feed  for  laying  hens  or  young 
chicks  than  good  wheat  screenings. 

Spring  Work. — As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  weather  is  favorable, 

Jte-set  Fences,  and  renew  rails  and  posts,  wher- 
ever they  are  failing.  Staking  and  binding  with 
withes  answers  a  tolerable  purpose,  but  is  a  very 
bad-looking  way  of  mending  a  fence. 

Repair  the  Roads  by  Ailing  soft  spots  with  stones, 
and  covering  them  witli  good,  sharp  gravel,  leaving 
the  cart-paths  and  farm  roads  rounded  up,  free 
from  water,  and  as  even  as  you  can  with  the  time 
and  labor  you  have  to  put  upon  them. 

Ditching  and  Draining  may  be  at  once  undertaken, 
and  pushed  at  odd  times,  when  the  ground  is  too 
wet  to  plow. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

In  arranging  plans  for  spring  work,  do  not  lay  out 
more  than  can  be  done  thoroughly.  Amateurs 
especially  are  apt  to  grasp  at  too  much  and  take  up 
a  heavier  load  than  they  can  carry.  Laying  out 
and  planting  are  not  all,  but  only  the  beginning ; 
the  labor  and  cost  of  cultivation  and  maintenance 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  "  "Walks  and 
Talks"  discusses  the  size  of  farms,  and  his  remarks 
apply  to  the  garden,  whether  it  be  one  for  orna- 
ment or  for  use.  Orders  for  trees  and  seeds  sent 
the  present  month  are  more  likely  to  be  satisfacto- 
rily filled  than  if  delayed  until  planting  time. 


Os'cliard  and  Sfnrsery. 

Plant  Trees  in  those  States  where  the  season  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  it.  At  the  North 
it  is  much  better  to  wait  until  spring  is  well 
opened.  Toung,  recently  planted  trees  are  often 
much  injured  by  exposure  to  cold,  dry  winds,  as 
they  are  unable  to  take  up  moisture  to  supply  the 
waste  by  evaporation. 

Grafting,  for  the  same  reason,  should  not  be  done 
too  early.  If  the  eions  are  put  in  just  as  the  tree 
is  starting  into  growrth  the  chances  of  success  are 
much  greater. 

Nursery  Trees,  if  frozen  in  transportation,  as  they 
are  apt  to  be,  are  not  likely  to  be  injured  if  allowed 
to  thaw  very  gradually.  Cover  the  package  with 
hay  or  straw,  that  the  thawing  may  go  on  slowly. 

Injured  Trees  are  to  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the 
trouble  is  discovered.  If  any  limbs  have  been 
broken  by  storms,  secure  a  smooth  wound,  as  di- 
rected in  the  article  on  pruning  on  page  57. 

Girdling  by  rabbits  and  mice  may  now  be  discov- 
ered. Host  trees  injured  in  this  way  may  be  saved 
by  proper  care.  Draw  up  a  mound  of  earth  to 
completely  cover  the  wound,  or  if  the  place  be  too 
high  for  this,  bind  on  a  generous  plaster  of  clayey 
loam  ;  if  this  be  mixed  with  cow-dung  it  will  re- 
tain its  moisture  better.  If  the  injury  is  very  se- 
vere, grafts  mmst  be  inserted  to  establish  a  connec- 
tion between  the  feark  below  the  wound  and  that 
above  it.     Cut  incisions  with  a  chisel  downwards. 


below  the  wound,  and  upwards,  above  it ;  then  take 
twigs  of  the  same  kind  of  tree  of  the  proper  length, 
sharpen  them  to  a  wedge  at  each  end,  and  insert 
the  ends  in  the  incisions;  put  grafting  wax  over 
the  insertions,  as  in  ordinary  grafting. 

Cions. — Cut,  if  not  already  done,  and  preserved, 
as  mentioned  last  month  on  pase  S. 

Priming  has  sufficient  said  upon  it  in  a  special 
article  on  page  57.  We  omitted  to  mention  there 
that  thick  white-lead  paint  is  found  to  answer  ex- 
cellently as  a  covering  for  the  wounds  made  in 
pruning.  It  may  be  colored  with  lamp-black,  to 
make  it  less  conspicuous,  or  it  may  be  made 
more  like  the  color  of  the  tree  by  using  amber. 

Washing  with  some  alkaline  wash  is  of  great 
benefit  to  trees,  as  it  removes  parasitic  growths, 
loosens  old  bark  scales,  and  dislodges  insects. 
Home-made  soft  soap,  thinned  with  water,  and  put 
on  with  a  brush,  is  one  of  the  best  applications,  or 
a  moderately  strong  lye  of  potash  or  soda-ash  may 
be  used.  The  effect  is  more  satisfactory  if  the 
wash  is  used  during  a  damp  spell. 

Insects. — Remove  all  eggs  of  the  tent-caterpillar 
before  they  hatch.  Canker-worms,  or  rather  the 
insects  of  which  they  are  the  larva,  come  out  of 
the  ground  as  soon  as  it  thaws.  The  females  arc 
wingless,  and  must  crawl  up  the  trees,  and  upon 
this  fact  all  the  preventives  depend.  We  have 
given  some  of  these.  Whatever  places  an  impassa- 
ble harrier  to  the  ascent  of  the  insect,  without 
injury  to  the  tree,  will  answer.  See  several  articles 
upon  the  canker-worm  in  last  volume. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Do  all  preparatory  work  that  the  weather  will 
allow  ;  see  under  Orchard  for  sundry  hints. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  as  they  start 
very  early  ;  the  shoots  will  be  much  broken  in 
handling  them  if  delayed  until  they  nave  pusneci. 

Dwarf  Trees — and  none  others  should  be  in  the 
fruit  garden — mnj  htivc  the  general  care  given  to 
trees  in  the  orchard ;  being  small,  they  are  more 
accessible,  and  it  is  inexcusable  to  neglect  them. 

Strawberries.— Some  good  cultivators  prefer  to  set 
them  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground, 
while  others  prefer  to  wait  until  later. 

Grape-vines  which  were  neglected  may  be 
pruned  in  mild  weather.  Cuttings  made  from 
wood  that  has  been  exposed  all  winter  do  not  usu- 
ally succeed  so  well  as  from  that  cut  in  the  fall  and 
properly  eared  for  during  the  winter. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

The  main  consideration  just  now  is  manure, 
which  will  soon  be  needed,  not  only  for  enriching 
the  land  but  for  hot-beds.  In  our  brief  space  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  the  family  gardeu  ;  those 
who  propose  growing  vegetables  for  market  should 
have  Mr.  Henderson's  "Gardening  for  Profit." 

Manure. — The  heaps  should  not  be  so  small  as  to 
freeze,  and  when  the  heat  increases  so  as  to  cause 
an  issue  of  steam  from  the  heap  it  should  be  forked 
over,  and  watered,  if  dry  enough  to  need  it. 

Void  Frames  are  treated  of  on  page  59. 

Hot-beds  are  best  left  until  next  month,  unless  in 
the  Southern  States,  when  they  may  be  started, 
aud    Egg    Plant,    Tomato,    etc.,   sown    in    them. 

Straw  Mats  are  almost  indispensable  when  glass 
is  used  over  hot-beds  or  cold  frames,  and  come  in 
play  in  various  ways,  iu  protecting  plants  from 
the  effects  of  frost  and  sun.  Brief  directions 
for  making  them   were  given  last    month. 

Brush  and  Poles. — -Whatever  supports  of  these 
kinds  will  be  needed  should  be  gathered  before  the 
leaves  start,  and  made  ready  for  use.  When  mate- 
rial is  scarce  it  will  pay  to  char  the  ends  of  the 
poles ;  treated  in  this  way,  and  boused  as  soon  as 
out  of  use,  poles  will  last  several  years. 

Peas. — If  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  to  allow  of 
planting,  a  row  may  be  risked  in  a  sheltered  place  ; 
keep  the  ground  warm  by  living  boards  over  the 
row  at  night.  When  the  plants  come  up  they  may 
be  protected  by  placing  the  boards  upon  bricks  or 
other  supports.  This,  of  course,  will  only  pay 
for  those  who  wish  to  be  a  little  earlier  than  others. 

Potatoes  may  be  forwarded  by  a  similar  treatment. 


Plant  some  early  sort  as  soon  as  the  frost  will  al- 
low, and  have  some  litter  at  hand  to  draw  over 
them  when  there  are  frosty  nights. 

Parsnips,  Salsify  and  Horseradish. — Dig  for  use 
or  for  market  as   soou  as  the  ground  is  thawed. 

Rhubarb. — Those  who  have  a  green-house  can 
readily  force  a  few  plants  by  taking  up  the  roots 
during  a  thaw,  and  setting  them  in  boxes  of  earth 
under  the  stage  of  a  green-house.  The  same  thing 
can  be  done  by  placing  the  roots  in  a  barrel  in  a  warm 
room ;  or  cover  a  few  roots  with  boxes  or  barrels, 
and  place  over  them  a  heap  of  fermenting  manure. 

.v.-*,-. — Order  long  before  they  are  wanted  for 
sowing,  as  the  supply  will  be  better,  and  there  is 
time  for  testing  the  vitality  of  doubtful  ones, 
as    directed   in   last   month's    notes. 


Flower    Garden    and    Lawn. 

Last  month  we  advised  making  a  plan  for  all  im- 
provements, and  it  cannot  be  delayed  much  lon- 
ger. The  plan  given  on  page  60  will  afford  some  ex- 
cellent hints  as  to  the  management  of  a  small 
place.  There  will  be  many  who,  with  a  small  piece 
of  ground,  would  prefer  to  have  more  in  vege- 
table and  fruit  garden  than  is  there  given.  In 
the  border  aud  beds  in  the  lawn,  plan  to  have  the 
planting  different  this  year  from  what  it  was  last. 

Carinas  are  among  the  most  pleasing  plants  for 
beds  upon  the  lawn,  and  we  fully  a^-ec  with  what 
is  said  by  M.  Jean  Sisley  on  page  57.  Roots  are 
sold  by  the  florists,  or  the  plants  may  be  raised 
from  seed,  whicli  had  better  be  started  in  a  hot-bed. 

Deciduous  Trees. — Those  used  for  ornament 
should  have  the  same  care  iu  giving  needed  prun- 
ing and  manuring  as  those  grown  for  fruit.  Do 
not  prune  such  trees  out  of  their  natural  shape. 

Planting  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  is  to  be  done  un- 
der the  conditions  given  for  trees  in  the  orchard. 

.SA.i-««A*. — The    prenxmg    of    tliese    SUOUKt    not     bo 

done  indiscriminately.  An  observer  will  notice 
that  some  shrubs  have  their  flower-buds  ready 
formed ;  to  remove  these  by  shortening  the 
branches  would  destroy  the  bloom  for  the  coming 
season.  Others  produce  flowers  from  the  new 
wood  which  will  grow  next  spring ;  shrubs  like 
these  will  flower  more  6trongly  if  well  cut  back. 

Pits  or  Cold  Frames. — The  increasing  heat  of  the 
sun  will  start  plants  in  these  into  growth  un- 
less they  are  freely  aired.  They  need  to  ha 
kept   quiet  until  the  season  Is  more  advanced. 

Lawns. — Wherever  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
roll  the  grass,  and  dress  with  compost  or  bone- 
dust,  provided  it   was    not  manured   In   autumn. 

Repairs  to  wood-work  of  all  kinds,  and  painting, 
are  best  done  now.  Paint  trellises,  and  other  work 
needing  it,  using  drab  or  some  ether  subdued 
color  in  preference  to  glaring  white  or  green.  Rus- 
tic work  should  have  one  or  more  coats  of  oil. 


Greeti-lionse  and   Window  Planga. 

Plant  ■  coming  into  flower  need  more  water  and  a 
place  nearer  the  glass.  Prolong  the  bloom  by 
shading  from  the  hot  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Annuals  may  be  sown  in  the  green-house,  but  it 
is  a  month  too  early  where  it  is  done  in  the  win- 
dow.    In  either  case  boxes  are  better  than  pots. 

Bulbs  in  pots,  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  should 
have  the  flower-stalk  cut  away  and  the  leaves  kept 
growing  until  they  naturally  decay.  Bulbs  grown 
in  glasses  of  water  are  not  worth  anything  after- 
wards ;  those  forced  in  pots  will  do  to  turn  out 
into  the  garden  as  soon  as   the  frost  is  out. 

Air  is  to  be  given  whenever  the  weather  will  allow. 

Dust, — Mild  days  will  allow  window  plants  to  be 
taken  outside  for  a  thorough  showering ;  where 
this  cannot  be  done  with  safety  a  bath-tub  or  sink 
will  serve  a  good  turn.  Lay  the  plauts  on  the  side, 
when  it  can  be  done  without  injury,  and  shower 
from  a  watering-pot  with  a  tine  rose ;  in  this  way 
both  sides  of  the  leaves  will  be  washed. 

Propagating  of  bedding  plants  will  now  occupy 
attention.  The  secret  of  success  is  to  have  the 
temperature  of  the  house  lower  than  that  of 
the  cutting  bench.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  prop- 
agate plants  to  any  extent  should  consult  Hender- 
son's   new    work,   called    Practical   Floriculture. 
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TWO  HARVESTS 

IJV    WINTER. 

Nearly  all  the  Editors  and  Publishers,  and  many  of  the 
Clerks  and  employees  in  this  Office,  know  hy  exjxrience  a 
good  deal  about  the  hurry  and  drive  of  the  haying  and 
harvest  season  on  the  farm.  They  are  now  experiencing, 
as  never  before,  what  a  real  Winter  Harvest  in  the  city 
means— that  is,  on  the  plot  of  ground  at  215  Broadway. 
Take,  for  example,  ten  days  past :  The  Record  Book  shows 
that  in  these  ten  days  they  have  gathered,  assorted, 
hound  in  sheaves  (P.  O.  clubs),  and  arranged  the  names, 
post-office  address,  date  of  beginning  and  ending,  etc.t 
of  23,480  different  subscribers!  This  is  over  three  a 
minute  for  twelve  hours  each  day,  or  two-and-a-half  a 
minute  for  sixteen  hours  a  day— about  the  time  all  have 
had  to  work.  One  day  the  mails  brought  iu  3,365 
names,  or  nearly  five  a  minute  for  twelve  hours  !  Other 
days  for  many  weeks  have  been  proportionately  brisk. 
Every  name  has  been  entered  on  the  day  of  its  arrival, 
and,  within  two  days  after,  copies  of  our  beautiful  January 
number  for  each  have  been  entrusted  to  our  good  "  Uncle 
Sam,"  properly  directed  for  delivery— all  over  the  country. 

This  unprecedented  expansion  of  the  circulation  of 

the  Agriculturist  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  both  Pub- 
lishers and  Editors— in  ft  triple  soneo.  It  tella  them  their 
efforts  are  appreciated  by  their  friends,  viz.  the  whole 
people  of  America  and  beyond  (for  example:  100  subscrib- 
ers in  a  club  from,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  72  in  a  club  from 
Bermuda,  and  large  lists  from  many  foreign  lands) ;  it 
supplies  funds,  and  confidence,  for  increased  effort  and  ex- 
pense upon  the  paper  for  the  future  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  think  that  there  are  so  many  new  homes  where  the 
paper  will  carry  pleasure  and  instruction  during  all  this 
year.  We  firmly  believe  that  every  reader  will  be  directly 
or  indirectly  benefited  in  heart  and  mind,  and  we  hope 
In  the  end  pecuniarily  benefited.  So,  with  all  its  hurry 
and  work,  our  harvest  season  is  a  very  pleasant  one  in- 
deed, aside  from  any  profit.    But  a  very  large  number  of 

our  READERS  have 

a  rich  harvest  also.  The  splondid  Premiums  that  go  out 
daily  from  our  Office  cannot  fail  to  please  the  recipients. 
The  table  in  the  third  column  gives  the  names  of  the  good 
things  we  are  sending  out  as  presents  to  those  who  gather 
and  forward  lists  of  subscribers;  and  everything  there 
named  is  good  and  desirable.— Our  letter  flies  give  many 
almost  wonderful  accounts  of  the  speedy  manner  in  which 
our  subscribers  have  secured  coveted  premiums.  Many 
Ind  the  people  all  ready  and  waiting  to  give  in  their 
names.  Probably  a  thousand  persons  have  taken  pre- 
miums, worth,  on  an  averago,  $12  each,  which  have  not 
cost»ver  six  or  seven  hours1  time — giving  them  $2  an 
hour.  Others  have  even  made  $5  an  hour  in  canvassing. 
Others  have  done  poorly  at  first,  but,  by  perseverance, 
haveeome  out  splendidly  in  the  end.  One  lady  has  alone 
earned  over  $2,000  since  the  middle  of  September.  Others 
have  made  largo  sums,  and  are  adding  daily  —  But  aside 
from  the  many  eases  of  large  success,  there  Is  abundant 
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for  smaller  clubs,  bringing  premiums  of  $10,  $20,  or  $50 
in  value.  The  book  and  other  premiums  range  even 
smaller.  Many  keep  the  matter  in  hand  from  day  to  day 
and  week  to  week,  adding  names  as  opportunity  occurs, 
without  devoting  any  time  specially  to  the  business,  and 
thus  gradually  accumulate  names  enough  to  get  an  article 
of  considerable  value.  The  fact  is,  there  are  persons  enough 
at  every  post-office  who  need  this  journal,  who  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  it,  and  who  would  take  it  if  properly 
prese?ited  to  them  and  its  value  and  usefulness  impressed 
upontliem.  We  desire  by  tlie  offer  of  tliese  fine  2>remiu?ns  to 
have  this  done  by  some  one  ;  and  one  or  more  persons  at 
every  post-office  in  America,  and  many  beyond  our  sliores, 
r?iay  now  go  to  work  and  secure  a  very  desirable  premium 

IN  FEBRUARY 

by  a  very  little  effort.  It  is  the  reading  month  of  the  year. 
The  past  year's  work  is  finished,  and  people  are  looking 
ahead,  laying  out  plans  for  the  next  active  season.  They 
want  every  help  possible.  A  single  hint  will  very  often 
lead  one's  thoughts  into  a  channel  that  will  terminate  m 
success,  when  without  this  hint  his  mind  would  have  run 
in  an  entirely  different  direction.  Successful  labor  is 
only  the  carrying  out  of  well-conceived  plans  and  modes 
of  operations.  In  the  aggregate,  untold  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  secured  by  our  readers  alone,  simply  from 
hints  and  suggestions  they  have  derived  from  the  pages 
or  the  Agriculturist  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years. 
We  know  many  persons  can  themselves  readily  tell  what 
particular  hint  gave  their  minds  the  direction  they  took, 

FOR  A  VERY 

great  number  have  written  us,  tracing  their  success  with 
a  crop,  or  in  a  business  enterprise,  to  some  idea  thrown 
out  In  these  pages.  The  more  any  man  reads  and  thinks 
—and  the  more  he  reads  the  more  he  w'dl  think— the 
more  will  his  head  help  his  hands  and  his  muscles.  So 
we  say  to  every  kind-hearted  person,  who  desires  the 
prosperity  of  his  neighbors,  get  them  all  to  reading, 
as  much  as  possible— not  trashy  novels  or  fictitious  sto- 
ries that  merely  lull  the  mind,  or  instil  false  and  vision- 
ary notions— but  reading  matter  that  will  awaken  thought, 
that  will  stir  up  the  reasoning  faculties,  lead  to  investiga- 
tion, and  afford  practical  information.  ...Such  reading 
matter  abonnds  In  the  Agriculturist,  and  NOW,  in  this 
month  of  February,  is  a  good  time  to  do  something 
toward  getting  people  to  read.  To  stimulate  efforts  in 
this  direction,  we  offer  good  articles  as  tokens  or  prizes. 
Many  are  getting  them,  and  they  are  thus  enjoying  A 

RICH  HARVEST, 

and  we  invite  TOTJ,  Reader,  to  go  into  the  field  and  gather 
a  sheaf.  There  is  abundant  room.  There  are  a  million 
families  yet  to  be  supplied  with  the  Agriculturist,  many 
of  them  residing  near  you,  and  we  give  plenty  of  time  to 
fill  up  lists  already  under  way,  and  to  start  and  fill  up  new 
premium  clubs.  Read  the  list  In  the  next  column ;  also 
the  Descriptive  List,  which  we  will  send  to  all  appli- 
cants not  having  it  already.  Choose  the  article  most  de- 
sired, and  a  few  odd  hours  will  securo  it.     Try  it — to-day. 


[In  this  table  are  given  the  regular  cash  prices  of  each 
article,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  at  $1.50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets,  sent  free.] 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms,     iji 
For  Volume  2S— (1869).  »a 

Open    to  all— \*o  Competition.        C  > 

No.       Names  of  Premium  Article*.  

X— Short-horn  Bun,  "  Clansman? $500  00 

'A— Short-horn  Hull,  "Malcolm" $500  00 

3— Ayrshire  Bull,  ••  Werner," $250  00 

4— Ayrshire  Bull,  "  Duke  of  Hartford," .  .$'200  00 

5— Ayrshire  Bull,  "  McKeown." $200  00 

6— Ayrshire  Bull,  "  Malvern," $ 200  00 

9— Ayrshire  Bull,  "  John  Broun," $150  00 

10— Ayrshire  Bull  Calf $80  00 

I'i—Aldernei/  Bull,  "  Wach  usetl." $300  00 

t'.l—Ahiernei/  Bull,  "  Ascutneu," $200  00 

j4 — Alderney  Bull,  "  Ossipee,' $200  00 

lS—AUerney  Bull,  "Alleghany," $200  00 

|6— CdUwoli  Sam $200  00 

n—Cotswold  Bum $200  00 

19— Colswold  Bam $ioo  00 

20—  Colswold  Eire $100  00 

2  I  —  Cotsindd  Eire $100  00 

2'3— La  Fleche  Earls,  one  Pa;,- $10  00 

33— Houdan      Fouls,  one  Pair $10  00 

24 — Crereceur  Finds,  one  l\tir $40  OOj 

25—  lilark  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair $25  00 

26— Brahmas,  Light,  one  Pair $15  00 

'47— Brahmas,  Dark,  one  Pair $15  00 

28—  Gold  Laced  Sebriahl  Bantams,  one  Pair$)5  00 

29—  Early  Hose  Potato,  ITIiree  lb.  parcel).. $2  00 
30 — Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds).  .$5  00 
31—  Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100MfUfff)...i5  00 

30— Nurseru  Stock  (am/  kinds  desired) $20  00 

33—.*!  of  Field  Croquet $8  00, 

34—  Seifihg  Machine  i  Wheeler  dc  Wilson) .  .$:$  00 

35—  Sewing   Machine  (Grocer  d-  Baker) $55  CO 

36 — Sewing  Machine  (Howe  Machine  Co.).. $60  00 

37— Sewing    Machine  ( Florence) $(13  00 

38— Sewing  Machine   (Singer's  Tailoring)  ..$S0  00 

39— Sewing    Machine  (Willcoxd  Gilibs) $55  00 

40— Sewing  Machine  (Finite  ch  Lyon) $00  00 

41—  Washing    Machine  (Doli/'s) $14  00 

43—  Clothes   Wringer  (Best- Universal) $10  00 

43—  Tea  Set    (Halts  best  Silrer  Plated) $50  00 

44—  Cantor   and  Fruit  Basket  (do.    do.) $:»  00 

45— Iceor  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.)... .$18  00 
4fi— One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.)....  $6  00 
47 —One  Dozen   Tablespoons    (do.    do.) $11  0(1 

48—  One  Dozen  Dintnq  Forks    (do.    do.) $12  00 

49—  Tea  Knives,  and  For  Jc8  (Patterson  £Y!)s.)$20  00 

50—  Table   Unices  and  Forks    (do.    do.) $14  00 

51—  Carving    Knife  and  Fork  (do.    do.) $5  00 

ri'i—Melodeon,  4-oclare(G.A.Priuce  ttCo.s)  $07  00 

53—  Melodeon,  Nocture  (do.    do.) $112  00 

51— Piano,  Splendid  "i-oa.(SlelnwayitSons)%RX  00 
55—  Colibri  Piano  (Barlow.  Doehler  d  Co..)f  ISO  00 
56— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.). ...mo  00 
57 -Ladies'  Fine GoldWalchl Ant.  Watch  Co ($100  00 
58— Double  Bbl.Gun  (Cooper,  Harris  if-//.,)$30  00 
59—Bepeatlini  Shut  Gun  illnper  JMle  Oo.)..*60  00 

60—2BO)    Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) $14  50 

01  —  Crl.se    of  Mathematical  Instruments $9  00 

6 '3—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments $15  00 

<S3  Gold  Pen.  Sil.  Case.  E.  (  Warren  d-Sf  union  C  >  $  4  50 
64—  Gold  Pen  and  silrer  Case,  F,  (do.    do.).  $5  50 

65— Barometer     (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $12  00 

66— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $18  OOi 

Ii7-Buckey<    Mowing  Machine.  No.2 $125  00! 

68— Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc $19  50 

69—  Collins  dt  Co.'S  Cast  Cast-Sled  Plow ...  .$25  00! 

70— Pump    and  Sprinkler  (Page's) $5  00 

71— Family    Scales  (Fairbanks'  it  Co.) $14  00 

73— Building    Blocks  (Crandall) $2  00 

73— Packet  Lanterns,  One  Dozen $9  00 

74— American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's) $€0  00 

75—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  DlclionarySn  00 

76—  Any   Back  Volume  Agriculturist     "1    .   .  $1  75 

77—  Any    Tiro  Back  Volumes       do.        f5S  $3  50 

78—  Any    Three  do.       do.  do.  S  ~  $5  25 

79—  Any   Four    do.       do.  do. 

80—  Any  Fire      do.       do.  do. 
—(Each  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 

81-Twelee   Vols.  XVI  to  XXVII 
83 — Any   Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
S3— Any    Tiro  Back  Volumes       do. 
8±—Auy    Three  do.       do.  do. 

65— Any    Four    do.       do.  do. 

86— An }/  Fire       do.       do.  do. 

—(Each  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
S7—'Twelre  Vols.  XVI  to  XX  VII 
H8—A  SIO  Library  (Your  Choice) . . 


Number 
of  Sub- 
scribers 

required 
at   |  at 

$1.50 |  $1. 

425,1250 


42 
250 
2211 
220 
2-2H 
isu 
<•; 
280 
2211 
220 
2-20 
2211 
220 


1250 
700 
ESQ 
650 
050 
525 
325 
840 
6.-0 
650 
I',:,,  i 
650 
650 


mi    :::,■> 
1101    350 


=  i"  $7  00 
§J   $8  75 

$21  oo 

.  $2  5(1 

~  £.*TA  1 


89— A  S15  Library 
90— A  $30  Library 
'Jl-A  §25  Library 
93— -IS  30  Library 
93— -1  835  Library 
94— .4.  840  Library 
95— A  845  Library 
96— A  850  Library 
97—  A  860  Library 
98-.1  87  5  Library 
99— .4  sii'O  Library 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


10  00 
^|$12  50 

J  ^$30  00 
.=?»'$  10  00, 
8?  $15  on 
;  C$2' i  00 
-  g.*25  On 
ti-SSO  00 
.-0*35  00 
0  S>lil  On 
^$15  00 
Kfil50  00 
S>-,  $60  on 
a  *$75  00 
-^100  00 


100—  A  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below.) 

101  —Devon  Bull  "  Gen.  Lyon  " $250  00 

10%— Devon  Hull"  Jack" $150  0(1 

103  —Deron  Bull  "  Bloodgood  " $125  00 

105  -Derail  Bull"  Cohassel" .$  50  00 

106— Breech-loading  Pocket  Kifle $  10  00 


S50 
150 
150 
150 
120 


25 

37 
37 
97 
52 
240 
240 
270 

-,   275 
90!   320 

60i   240 

67    270 

21 

is 
60 

II 
2 
li 
19 

12 


225 
140 
90 
45 
65 
65 
97 
110 
37 
595 
400 


138 

-.III  101  0 

380  1150 

r,ii  I.':) 

110:  350 

46,  150 

67  270 

60  190 

181  55 

22  75 

111  35 

11  I ; 

19!  65 

27  90 

150  450 

29  n 

S31  120 

18  S7 
21  70 

li  20 

12|  49 

iir.  325 

19  65 
20 
29 

13  38 

15  47 

17  54 


31  9S 
24 
36 

1G,     48 

1^      60 
21      71 


42  128 

IS  58 

2 1  B5 

31  100 

55  125 
44  144 
50  162 

56  177 
02  193 
68  807 
80  237 

100  2S-2 

125  300 

•250 '  TOO 

180  525 

150  450 

66  225 

21  SO 


&^°Erery  Premium  article  is  new  ami  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
amj  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-tiro  Premiums, 
Nos.  29,  30,  31,  Gl,  62,  63,  64,  and  76  to 
100  inclusicc.  trill  each  be  d.  lire  red  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express,  (at  the  Post-otftc  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  rutted  States  or  Territories. 
—  The  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
tearing  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 

Read  and  carefully  Note  (lie  fol- 
lowing :  (a)  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  an  sent  by  one 
person    count   together,  though  from   one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.     But (b)  Say  with  each  name 

or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 
will  so  record  it (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain- 
ed, that  tho  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paparat 
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once.  Any  time,  from  one  to  three  months,  will  be  allowed 
to  fill  np  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre- 
mium will  be  paid  whenever  you  call  for  it (d)  Send 

the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 

may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts (e)  Old  and 

new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 

that  we  offer  the  premiums (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically, for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 

2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents (fir)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  scut  iu  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

If  from  any  Cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre- 
mium desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

A    Full  Description   of  the  Premiums  is 

given  on  an  extra  sheet ;  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  For  New  Premium  106,  see  page  32, 
last  month.    We  have  only  room  here  for  the  following  : 

No. 4S — Clotlies-Wriiig-iiigMachiiie. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  iu  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma- 
chine, the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring- 
ing,   and   as   fast  as  one    can   pick  up  the   garments. 

Nos.  7«  to  81—  Volumes  of  tlic 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  full  Index  to 

each    volume. They  are  profusely   Illustrated,    the 

Engravings  used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$40,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  l(i  to  27. 

Kos.  S3  to  S7 — Hound  Volumes  of 
Agriculturist. — These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  76  to  SI 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
us  more  for  the  binding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

INos.SSto  !>©— GOOD  LIBRARIES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  8S  to  0!)  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  on  page  73,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward- 
ed, paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  lOO — General  Book  Premium. - 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  88  to  09, 
may  select  Books  from  list  on  page  73,  to  the  amount  of 
10  cents'  worth  for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  60  cents' worth  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
Tliis  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  7nore.  Tlie  books 
will  be  sent  by  maU  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  vs. 

A  Fen'  Dollars' worth  of  books  pertaining 
to  the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to 
thinking  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make 
their  heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  40  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Far  better 
to  sell  the  acre  of  land,  than  do  without  the  books. 
Several  good  books  are  announced  in  the  Advertising 
columns,  and   in  the   list  on  page  73. 

]\o.  IOC— Pocket  Rifle.- (Breech  Load- 
ing).—A  full  description  of  this  beautiful  implement,  with 
illustrations,  was  given  on  page  32,  last  number.  No  one 
who  enjoys  shooting,  or  who  has  occasion  to  carry' a  light 
bnt  effective  weapon  in  traveling  or  while  at  work,  will 
regret  the  trouble  required  to  gather  the  24  (oris)  subscrib- 
ers required  to  secure  this  weapon  free.  t3^~If  any  one 
does  not  care  for  the  mahogany  case,  we  will  present  the 
weapon  all  complete,  with  100  cartridges,  on  receipt  of  18 
subscribers  for  1869  at  $1.50  each.  In  this  case,  it  will  b« 
packed  in  a  strong  pasteboard  bos,  neatly  papered. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American.  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Jan.  14,  1S69,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year ; 
also  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW- YORK  MARKETS. 

Ukckipts.  Flour.  Wlieat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
20days»ram'th. 179,000  354,000  378.500  3,900  27,000  30.000 
26daysta>'Im'th.42S,000  3,397,000    988,500 241,000  731,000  3,360,000 

SalE3.  Flour.    Wheat.     Corn.    Rye.    Barley.    Oats. 

20  dayafftig  m'lli. 211,000  1.053,500 1 ,497,000 163,000  1S5.000  910,000 
26  Hays  last  ln'tli,389,00O  1,7S6,000  1,639,000201,000  268,000  2,710,000 

JJ.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.        Flour.    Wlieal.    Com.     Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

20dayslS6S 179,000      334,000    378,500     3,900    27,000       36,000 

24  days  1867 273,500      811,000    708,000   48,000  333,000     4138,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

20davslSCS  ...241,000  1,053.5001,497,000103.000  185.000  910,000 
24dayslS67    ...315,000  1,013,000  1,436,000   91,000  734,000  1,617,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  14: 

Flour.      Wheat.      Corn.       Bye.     Barley.    Oats. 

1869 36,914      131,99!    214,250 7.300 

1868 29,860       59,670    300,987 1,074 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York: 

Wheat,  Corn,     Bye,  Barley,    Oats,  Mall. 

1869.                 bush.  bush.     bush.    bush.  bush.  bush. 

Jan.  13 .3,524,173  1,509,233  263,260    54,740  2,864,354  336,001 

1868. 

Dec.14  3,475,544  2,005,819  2S7.101  343,921  3,044,594  99,526 

Nov.  10 1,831,057  2,773,309  123,248  371.055  2,082,798  23,691 

Oct.  12 483.806  2,508,744    31,825    22,026  1,393,936  59,651 

Sept.  9.... 2J6.549   2,143,590   16,990  256,437  97,094 

Aug.  11 585,370   1,611,468   575  489,100  92,995 

July  13 592.919  1,400.412    28,897         575  780,835  57,138 

June  10 1,576.797  1,330.171    51.460         575  537.364  11,565 

May  12 319,812    1.039,621    33,341       493.494  8,705 

Anr.13 686,610  1,338,259      8,276    13.235  891,199    ■ 

Mar.  10 1,175,153  1,719,822    43,542    46,614  1,794,242  31.102 

Feb.  11 1,507.679  1,705,380  183,111    93,032  2.131,191  65,237 

Jan.  13 1,647,418  1,431,553  189,330  161,313  2,379,826  69.3S9 

5.  Ueceipts  of  Breadstuff's  in  New  York  in  eacli  of 

the  last  six  years : 
Flour.     Wheat.      Corn.      Bye.   Barley.     Oats. 

1868 2,860.726  12,988,147  19,053,615    773,351  2,853,043  10,231,590 

1867 2.602,802    9,640.131  14,979,277     785.376  2,669,724    8,030,8(17 

1866 2,720.835    5,729.012  22.180,532  1,311.943  5,1,95,485    8,811,064 

1865 3.638.520    8.768,029  15.935,277     S09.679  3,289,051     9,851,955 

1864 3.907.717  13.453,136     7.161.895      J9I.915  2. 5J1.8U1   l-J.liv.VKs 

1S63 4,574,059  19,937,S56  14,234.599     439,567  2,143,485  11,076,035 

6.  Ex-porU  from  New  York  during  each  of '10  years  past  : 

Flour,    Wheat,  Corn,         Bye,  Barley,  Oats, 

bush.       bush.  bush.       bush.  bush.  bush. 

1863         1,020,532    5,775,109  6,002,825    153.093    94,340 

1867  ....    867,133    4,450.903  7,981,748     454,096  886.863  120,195 

1866       ..    900,081       522,669  11.079,394     218,648  1,339,842  1,190,583 

1865  ....1,102,144    3,537.936  4,549,610    198,348    91,567 

1S64     ..  1.918,593  12,193,433  S46.S31           588  150  42,135 

1863  ....2,527,338  15,424,889  7,533,431     416,369  52,439  136,556 

1S62 2.961,518  25.564755  13.0J9.843  1,041,549  43,061  210,669 

1861 3,110.810  28.898.314  12.8S9.850  1,000,405  3,927  160,835 

I860           1,626.202  13,  .38.039  4,085,082            450  8,180  103.076 

1859 1,03S,516       397,587       497,886    6,550  2,568 

7.  Comparative  Stock  of  Flour  in  New  York,  Jan.  1  ; 

1867.  1868.  1869. 

Western  and  State  Flour,  bbls. .  .630,357  4S3.294  435.173 

Canadian  Flour,  bbls 3,200  830  5,300 

Southern  Flour,  hbls 17,359  25,459  30,601 

Grand  total,  bbls 650,929        508,583        471,074 

8.  Comparative  Stock  of  Grain  in  New  York,  Jan.  1; 

1866.  1867.  1868.  1869. 

Wheat,  bush 2,910,108  2,678,511  1,908.940  4,033,065 

Corn         "      4,501,764  4,715,90S  1,577,900  2.064,079 

live           "                    518,448  777,828  202,400  296,413 

Barley      "          1,009,837  2.540,525  393,820  647,159 

Oats,        "    2,246,852  3,479,384  2,805,000  3,213,338 

9.  Receipt!:  of  Breadstuff's  at  Albany,  by  the  Neiv  York 

Canals,  in  each  of  the  last  nine  years  : 

Flour,    Wheat,     Corn,  Bye,   Barley,      Oats, 

bush.       bush.       bush.  bush.     bush.       bush. 

I860        1  149.100  11.176,000  14.155.500  322.100  2,867,600    6,490,000 

ISOl""  l'l9:'.,2:N  39,8S6,6*7   22.343.334  882.79:  2,235.850     5,978.838 

1863  '        1820,690  33.667.806  23.800.882  7I8.VI7  v.56:.639     5.990.028 

1S63  '    '   1.560.8011  22,206,900  20.603.600  470.500  3.10O.5O0  12,438,500 

1864 1.183,300  15,465.600   10.353.400  620.300  2.405.900  13,177.500 

186.-,.         1,011000  10.579,  lOO   1S.039.9'>0   1.851.900  4.551.600  10.81 10 

1866  570700     7684.300  26.516.500  1.749.500  7.440,800  11.33O.MI0 

1867  410100  0166.100  15.105.800  890.300  3.866.100  s.811.000 
1868 467,900  14,085.300  16,990.400  869,500  3,628,200  12,184,000 

Gold  has  been  quite  firm,  closing  at  135 % — Bread- 
stuffs  have  been  in  much  less  request,  both  for  home 
use  and  export,  at  reduced  prices.  The  activity  and 
stringency  in  the  money  market  have  operated  very 
severely  against  sellers  of  both  Produce  and  Merchandise, 
and  particularly  of  Flour  and  Grain.  The  available  sup- 
plies have  been  liberal,  and  holders  have  been  more  will- 
ing to  meet  the  demand,  at  the  ruling  figures.  The  ten- 
dency at  the  close  is  downward,  in  most  instances  — 
A  brisk  speculation  has  been  in  progress  in  Provisions, 
chiefly  iu  Hog  products,  prices  of  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced sharply,  to  the  detriment  of  regular  trade.  This 
speculation  has  been  based  on  short  crop  estimates.... 
In  Cotton,  also,  the  transactions  have  been  very  exten- 
sive, largely  on  speculative  account,  at  advanced  rates. 
....  Wool  has  been  in  fair  demand  and  held  with  increas- 


ing confidence.    The  stock  of  domestic  here  on  the  1st 
inst.  was  7,330,000  lbs.,  and  of  foreign,  14,002,500  lbs. 
Hay,  Seeds,  and  Tobacco,  have  been  more  sought  after, 
closing  buoyantly — Hops  and  Rice  have  been  inactive . 
Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Dec.  15.  Jan.  14. 

Price  of  Gold 135X  135V 

Flock— Super  to  Extra  State    6  05    ©  8  40      *5  75    ©  7  To 
Super  to  Extra  Southern...     7  00    ©14  50       6  35    ©14  25 

Extra  Western 720   014  25      6  35    ®13  75 

Extra  Genesee 8  50    ®11  75      7  75    ®U  25 

Superfine  Western 6  05   ®  6  65      5  75    @  6  25 

JJyeI'Loce 6  50    a  8  50       5  50    ®  7  75 

Corn    Meal. 4  65    ®  5  75       4  25    ©  5  25 

Wheat— All  kinds  01  White.    2  10    ®  2  40       2  00    ©  2  30 
All  kinds  ot  lied  and  Amber.    1  45    @  2  10       1  45    @  2  00     : 

Corn— Yellow 1  05    &  1  18  96    ©  1  00 

Mixed   .  105    ®1  16  90    ®  1  10 

Oats— Western 77    ©     79>£       76    m     78K 

State 79M®     —  Nominal. 

I'VE. 148    ®  1  55        143    ©  1  55 

Barley 2  00    ®  2  30       2  00    @  2  20 

Hay—  Bale  V  100  lb 75    @  1  40  75    ®  1  25 

loose 85    ®  1  45  80    @  1  80 

Straw,  fi  loom 90   @  1  15      1  00   ©  1  25 

Cotton—  Middlings,  iH   lb...       25X®      26  29X©      29X 

Hops— Crop  011868,  *llb  10    ®      20  6    ®      15 

Feathers—  Live  Geese,  Hi  lb.       75    ®     85         75    @     85 

Seed—  Clover,  tf  lb  12X@     12^       13    ®      14 

Timothy,  18  bushel 3  00    ®      —       3  00    @  3  25 

Flax,  V  bushel 3  35    @  2  50       2  50    @  2  60 

Sugar— Brown,  ^  lb io^'@     1334       lo»^@     13\' 

Molasses,  Cuba,  $!gnl  35    @      48  32    ®      48 

Coffee— Itio,(Gold,  in  bond)        7^@     12!<        7V®      12K 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  Ac..  ¥*  lb.       —   @     —  8)5®     16 

Seed  Leaf,   ¥»  lb —    ®      —  6    ®      75 

Wool—  Domestic  Fleece, $1  lb.       46    ®     62  47    ®     62 

Domestic,    pulled,  %1  lb 35    ®      50  35    @      50 

California,   unwashed 25    @      38  20    @      36 

Tallow.  Sib      11«®     12J6      UK®     ViH 

Oil-Cake—  V  ton 58  00    ©60  00     57  00    ®60  00 

Pork— Mess,  V  barrel 25  50    @26  00     28  50    ®29  50 

Prime,  ¥•  barrel 19  50    02100     24  00    ®25  25 

Beef— Plain  mess ..'..    9  00    @16  50       9  00    ©16  50 

Lard,  In   trcs.  &  barrels,  V  lb.       15)^©      16^       18X8      19^ 

Butter  — Weslern,  tf  lb 25    @     38  25    ®     40 

Stale,  V  lb 35    @     50  S3    ®     48 

Cheese  .   9    ®     19  9    ©     20 

Beans— #  bU6hel Nominal.         S  25    ©  4  35 

Peas— Canada.  In  bond,$  bu.    135®     —       140®     — 

Egos—  Fresh,  #  dozen 37    @      42  36    ©      41 

Poultry— Fowls,  3)  lb 10    ®     13  13    ®      18 

Turkeys,    VTt,     .  10    ®      17  18    ®      22 

Potatoes,  new—  #  bbl 1  75    @  3  50       1  50    ©  3  50 

Apples— ill  barrel 3  00    0  4  50       3  00    ®  5  25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  bbl 3  50    @  5  50       6  00    ©  6  50 

Cranberries.  *< barrel 18  00    ®24  00     16  00    @1S  00 

Turnips— V  bbl...  2  00    @  2  25       2  50    ©3  00 

Cabbages— V  100 6  00    @12  00      13  00    ®16  00 

Onions— V  bbl 5  00    ®  6  50       6  50    ®  8  04 

Grapes— ¥  pound 3    @     15  8    ©     18 

Venison—  by  the  carcass  S  lb      11    @     13  9   ®     11 


New  York  liive   Stock   Markets.— 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Sicine.  Tol'l. 
Dec.       21st 6,012     61       897    31,978    29,688    70,837 

do.  28th 3,357       53        712     23,515     14,272     40.S63 

Jan'y       4th 3,327     53       675    16,705      5,430    26,190 

do.       lltll 6,132    100      536    31.070      6,917    45,045 

Total  for  4  Weeks 19,018    266    2,820  105,328    53,307  182.935 

do./orpre!i!0«s41Feets24,765    259    4,106  158,013  142,339  336,473 

Beeves.    Cows.    Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 4.754  66  705  26,332  11,577 

do.  do.  last   Month...     6.191  65  1,026  39,503  35.582 

do.  do.  prev's  Month.     6,223  87  1,335  41,913  2S.6S0 

Average  per  Week,  1868      5,733  105  1,588  27.183  18.809 

do.       So.     do.    1867.     5.544  64  1,330  22,154  2C.605 

do.       do.     do.    1866.     5,748  94  1,200  20.000  13,000 

do.        do.      do.    1S65.      5,255  118  1.500  16,091  11,023 

do.       do.     do.    1864.      5,161  145  1,511  15,315  12,676 

Total  in  1868 298.128  5,466  82.571  1,413,479  978,061 

Total  in  1S67 .293,832  3,369  69.911  1.171.1511,162.643 

Total  in  1S66.  298.880  4.SS5  62.120  1,010,000  675.000 

Total  in  1865 270.271  6,161  77,991  836,733  573.190 

Total  in  1864 267,609  7,603  75,621  783,462  660,377 

The  above  table  gives  the  weekly  receipts  for  the  four 
weeks  ending  Jan.  11th,  the  total  number  of  all  kinds  for 
each  week,  also  the  number  of  each  kind  for  the  four 
weeks,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  all  kinds  for  the  month. 

A  steady  advance  is  shown  in  the  total  number  of  an- 
imals received  in  each  department  for  each  «f  the  past 
five  years.  As  compared  with  other  years,  186S  shows 
the  largest  numbers.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  a  market 
like  New  York,  where  the  population  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, not  only  in  the  city  proper,  but  where  every  year 
new  suburban  towns  are  being  built,  which  depend  almost 
entirely  on  New  York  for  their  supply  of  food.  Very 
much  of  the  stock  now  sold  in  our  market  finds  its  way 
to  the  country  again  in  the  shape  of  "  dressed  meats," 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  purchasers  from  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  distant  getting  their  weekly  supply. 

Beef  Cattle.— The  market  has  been  unsettled  for 
the  past  month,  an  advance  in  prices  one  day  being 
marked  by  a  corresponding  decline  the  next.  There  has 
been  the  usual  supply  of  extra  beef  for  Christmas  week, 
some  of  it  selling  as  high  as  20c.@21c.  per  pound. 
Heavy,  very  fat  steers  are  not  desirable,  except  in  small 
numbers,  and  then  only  to  "  dress  off  the  stall,"  as  the 
butchers  say.  The  finest  lot  in  market  for  Christmas 
week  was  eleven  head  of  grade  Durhams,  fed  by  Henry 
Kirk,  Ohio.  They  averaged  2,330  pounds  each,  live 
weight,  and  sold  in  divided  lots  to  several  butchers  at  21c, 
per  pound.  David  Selsor  had  a  drove  of  thirty-one  head, 
very  nearly  as  fat,  which  were  thought  by  many  to  be 
better  bargains  at  20c.  per  pound.  Where  there  are  a  few 
lots  of  very  fat  stock  one  is  sure  to  find  some  very  poor ; 
this  has  been  too  much  the  case  all  the  past  month,  and 
ordinarily  good  steers,  such  as  butchers  like,  were  scarce, 
and  sold  at  an  advance  of  %c.  per  pound  over  prices  paid 
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for-tbe  same  grades  la=>t  month.  The  following  list  gives 
the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and  figures  at  which 
the  largest  lots  were  sold : 

Dec.'ilst  ranged  9    @-20    c.  Av.  15c.     Largest  bales  14    @16 
do.  2Stli     do.    H    @13V<c.  do.  lby.c.     do.       do.  14^@1G# 
.Jan.  ith     do.    11    @isxc.  do.  10J4C.     do.        do.   15    @l? 
do.  lltli     do.    10>i@i8    c.  do.  15^c.      do.         do.    14^@16S 

The  light  supply  for  the  weeks  ending  December  2Sth 
and  January  4th  caused  an  advance  in  price  of  3^c.  per 
pound  on  all  grades,  and  butchers  bought  sparingly,  hop- 
ingthat  a  few  days  would  give  them  more  stock  and  bet- 
ter selections.  Stock  men,  as  soon  as  their  droves  were 
told,  hurried  to  the  country  for  cattle,  and  fresh  arrivals 
every  day  np  to  January  11th  crowded  the  markets,  and 
caused  a  decline  which  more  than  offset  the  gain  of  pre- 
vious weeks,  and  our  report  closes  with  a  dull  market. 
...  JTZilcli  Cows.— The  supply  previous  to  the  week 
ending  January  11th  was  small,  and  good  milkers  were  in 
fair  demand,  prices  ranging  from  §90  to  $100  each,  and 
370  to  $30  for  ordinary.  An  Increase  in  the  supply  made  a 
total  of  one  hundred  head  in  market  January  11th.  the  ma- 
jority of  which  were  good  milkers.  This  caused  a  decline  in 
price,  and  many  good  cows  sold  as  low  as  $S0,  while  ordi- 
nary ones  remained  unsold,  or  brought  only  $50@$G5 — 
Calves.— Sales  are  steady,  and  the  supply  too  small  to 
make  much  change  in  prices.  This  is  the  season  of 
small  numbers  in  this  department,  and  such  as  are  fresh, 
just  from  the  cow,  young  and  fat,  bring  I2^c.@13c.  per 
pound,  live  weight. .  -Sheep  and  Lambs.- There 
is  but  little  change  to  notice  here.  With  the  exception 
of  extra  Christmas  mutton,  prices  keep  about  the  same. 
The  demand  may  be  said  to  be  only  fair  for  good  stock, 
whUe  poor  thing*  sell  slowly,  at  from  §"2  to  $5  a  head. 
Prices  range  at  5c.@7c.  per  pound  for  good  sheep  — 
Sivlne.— Very  little  can  be  said  for  Hogs.  The  arrivals 
are  light,  and  sell  quickly.  Prices  range  from  10c.  to 
i  _e.  per  pound;  fresh  dressed,  lla£C.@12&c. ;  and 
Western  dressed,  fat,  I3c.@13££c.  per  pound. 


containing   a   great   variety   of    Items,  including   many 
■    Hints  and  $ugffestk>n&  wlurfi  tee  throw  into  smaller 

■"id  condensed  /or >h,    -far   want  of  space   els&wlu  n . 

Marie  Ail  Subscriptions  sent  in,  as  New  or  Old. 

flow  to  Remit : — Checks  on  New- 
York  ESanks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  bums  : 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Jncid  «fc  C'o. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  ns  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  the  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon- 
ey Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Reg- 
istry fee.  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  liny  and  apix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  man*  y  and 
I  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  as  are  at  our  risk. 

MAWY  THOUSANDS  of  people  have 
received  the  Premiums  offered  by  the  Publishers,  and  a 
large  number  of  these  have  written  expressing  their  great 
gratification,  while  not  one  in  five  hundred  has  indicated 
the  least  dissatisfaction  or  disappointment.  We  hope  to 
send  out  many  thousands  more  of  these  good  articles  yet 
this  winter.  Human  nature  and  human  wants  are  about  the 
bame  everywhere,  and  it  will  be  just  as  easy  for  others  to 
get  these  premiums  as  for  those  who  have  done  so,  A  few 
cet  discouraged  because  not  as  successful  at  the  first  at- 
tempt as  they  hoped  tube.  Hundreds  have  written  us  that 
it  took  several  trials  to  "  get  their  hands  in,"  but  that  by 
perseverance  they  were  in  the  end  unexpectedly successful. 
One of  onr  present  most  successful  canvassers,  who  gets 
a  huge  salary  every  year  from  the  sale  of  premium  articles 
received  from  this  office,  failed  almost  entirely  the  first 
week  of  trial.— Please  look  through  what  is  said  on  page 
■SO,  and  then  see  what  can  be  done  in  your  neighborhood. 


About    tfae    Advertisements. — These 

are  doubly  advantageous  to  the  reader.  Of  the  income 
they  yield,  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  every  year  ex- 
pended in  getting  up  and  supplying  the  paper,  in  additic  I 
to'aUthe  receipts  for  subscriptions.  We  should  have  to 
targe  about  double  the  present  subscription  rates,  but 
for  the  advertising  income.  Then  these  pages  aTC 
useful  as  a  kind  of  reliable  "Business  Directory."  They 
till  what  is   for  sale,  by  whom,  and  usually  at  what 


price,  and  the  more  there  are  of  them,  the  better  is  the 
opportunity  to  choose.  It  is  like  going  to  make  pur- 
chases in  a  great  city.  We  shut  out  a  much  larger  class 
of  advertisements  than  we  receive.  Humbugs,  patent 
medicines,  and  those  generally  who  "give  little  for 
much,"  pay  publishers  the  highest  prices.  Our  aim  is  to 
live  up  to  one  rule,  viz :  "An  advertiser,  in  order  to  be  ad- 
vertised Afire,  if  unknown  to  the  editors  personally  or  by 
good  repute,  must  furnish  them  satisfactory  evidence  that 
he  has  both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do  what  he- 
promises  to  do  in  his  advertisement.1'— By  adhering  to  tins 
rule,  we  hope  to  make  our  business  pages  doubly  valuable 
to  both  readers  and  advertisers.  In  order  that  the  latter 
may  know  how  large  a  class  of  intelligent,  wide-awake 
people  they  reach  through  this  paper,  we  request  those 
sending  orders  to  them,  or  writing  for  circulars,  etc.,  to 
mention  where  any  advertisement  was  seen. 

Postage*  —  To  our  published  terms  fur  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add- 
ed when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly^  must  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

ISoiind    Co|>ies    of*  Volume    WVI1 

(ISoS)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $3.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol- 
umes (l(j  to  36)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  exl  ra  i  f  re- 
turned by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c  each. 

Kerosene  Murders. — So  many  have  died 
victims  to  the  frauds  in  kerosene,  thatat  last  one  man  lias 
been  aroused  to  do  something.  Coroner  Keeuan.  in  hold- 
ing an  inquest  upon  a  death  from  "accident"  by  kerosene, 
had  samples  of  the  oil  tested.  Finding  that  the  oil  was 
nearly  pure  benzine  and  would  explode  at  titi  degrees,  in- 
stead of  requiring  to  be  heated  to  110  degrees,  he  had 
both  the  vender  and  manufacturer  of  the  oil  arrested  and 
held  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  The  coroners 
can  take  cognizance  of  the  matter  only  after  death  has 

occurred Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  find  that 

the  Board  of  Health  has  waked  up,  after  allowing  The 
i.KiiT-r  to  -o  uuiioti.-.  d  Eui  si-veral  years.  It  needed  a 
chemist  to  tell  them  what  everyone  of  the  inspectors 
should  have  known  "of  his  own  knowledge,"  that  al- 
inosl  all  the  kerosene  sold  in  New  York  is  unsafe,  and 
some  of  it  eminently  so.  The  report  of  Professor  Chand- 
ler is  very  long  and  interesting;  from  seventy-eight  sam- 
ples, procured  in  different  parte  of  the  city,  not  one  could 
be  called  really  safe.  Ouc  sample  contained  90  per  cent 
of  benzine,  naphtha,  e[c.  A  large  number  of  the  oils 
formed  an  explosive  vapor,  at  considerably  below  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  a  sitting-room.  The  wonder  is, 
that  so  few  "accidents"  should  happen,  rather  than  that 
there  should  be  so  many.  Let  everybody  agitate  this 
matter  in  his  own  neighborhood.  Good  kerosene  is  to  be 
had,  that  will  not  burn  below  110  degrees  ;  demand  this 
of  the  dealers,  and  it  will  be  supplied. 

Siutftry  Humbugs. — The  man  who  offers 
"Music  Boxes"  for  a  dollar,  William  Scott,  Franklin 
street,  New  York,  has  found  one  person  foolish  enough 
to  trust  his  promises,  and  who,  for  one  dollar  forwarded 
by  mail,  received  a  child's  toy  known  as  Harmonicon,  a 
■i  in.  by  1  in.  tin  and  wooden  instrument,  which  makes  a 
noise  by  blowing  through  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
across  the  ends  of  reeds  fixed  in  a  plate  of  zinc— -wholesaled 

at  50c.   tn  1.30  per  doz Stewart  &  Smith  "offer  the 

public  greater  inducements  than  ever  before."  We  should 
say  so,  •"  elegant  gold  watch  chains  "  with  patent  swivel, 
and  all  the  fixings,  Cor  $3.00  each,  not  to  speak  of  other 
things,  including  brooch  and  ear-rings  with  no  fewer 
than  twenty-three  diamonds,  each  one  of  them  as  big  as 
fat-peas,  at  $4.00.  Oh !  Messrs.  Stewart  &  Smith,  how 
can  you!  Of  course  you  are  the  manufacturers,  as  none 
others  could  oiler  such  inducements  to  purchasers,  and 

you  must  have.  learned  tho  art  of  advertising  and  of  doing 
business  from  that  "unexplained  mystery,"  Planchctte, 
which  you  advertise  for  sale  at  the  low  price  or  $3.00 
each  . .  The  "  Rev.,"  -T.  T.  Inman  i*  out  with  his  "noble 
remedy"  for  troubles  which  we  will  not  mention  here. 
Being  a  "Rev."  J.  T.  I.  has  his  address  at  Station  D.. 
Bible  House.  It  is  well  for  those  out  of  the  city  to  know 
that  the  Bible  House  rents  stores  for  various  purposes, 
and  the  P.  O.,  Station  D..  occupies  one  of  them,  but  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  Bible  House..   .Try 

again,  Mr.  I.,  that  trick  is  musty Chas.  J.  C.  Kline  *fc 

Co.  have  been  long  known  as  venders  of  vile  things,  and 
we  wonder  that  people  will  ask  if  they  are  honest  or  hon- 
orable  The  "  American  Butter  Powder  Co."  have  an 

agency  in  Boston.  Look  out  for  them.  We  consider 
their  powders  worthless.  They  now  propose  to  sell 
them  in  packages  at  50c.@  $1  each ....  Parker.  Moore  &  Co, 


seem  to  be  managers  for  the  "Metropolitan  Gift  Co  ."  at 
preben  t .  This  ib  the  only  change  from  the  old  plan  so  loudly 
advertised  a  few  months  ago.  The  whole  thing  is  a  swin- 
dle—  Hunt,  Anthony  &  Co.,  still  hang  out  at  the  old  num- 
ber.   Let  them  keep  their  watches We  are  tired  of 

showing  up  these  old  concerns.  Do  try  some  new  dodge. 
—  Reed  &  Co.,  Bankers,  well  known  to  our  re) 
as  successors  to  Geo.  A.  Cook  &  Co.,  of  "Soldier's  Or- 
phan's Lottery"  notoriety  (see  July  No.,  p.  245,  186! 
now  acting  as  managers  and  bankers  for  Wells,  Janes  & 
Co.  Strange,  so  many  men  need  managing,  and  all  by 
Reed  &  Co.  A  few  weeks  ago  Reed  &  Co.  notified  one  of 
our  readers,  Mr.  D.,  that  his  number  had  drawn  a  prize, 
in  this  case  a  watch,  and  that  by  forwarding  to  them  the 
sum  of  $0.00,  by  mail,  they  would  tend  him  the  watch,  or, 
if  preferred,  they  would  scud  the  same  by  express,  marked 

C.  O.  D.  The  stranger  preferred  the  latter  course  and 
left  the  amount  with  a  friend  to  pay  express  charge-, 
should  the  package  ever  come.  In  due  time  it  came  and 
was  paid  for.  Upon  opening  it  no  watch  at  all  was 
found,  but  a  nice  parcel  of  broken  brick,  whereupou  Mr. 

D.  a&ks  us  to  seek  some  redress  for  him.  Pretty  well 
done,  Mr.  Reed;  we  should  say  that  you  are  making  a 
good  thing  of  this  manager's  business.  Mr.  D.  will  see 
no  more  of  his  $9.00  or  of  Reed  &  Co.,  in  all  probability. 
We  ure  unable  to  say  where  they  hold  forth  at  present 
Among  the  lotteries  proper  which  still  flourish  are  L.  D. 
Sine's  Gift  Lottery.  Cincinnati,  and  the  New  York  Jewel 
er's  Co-operative  Union,  Servies&  Co., — both  grand  hum- 
bugs. Derby  Athenaeum  is  a  bookstore  with  a  lottery 
attachment.  A  person  buying  a  certain  amount  of  books 
receives  a  ticket  in  a  drawing  of  pictures.  The  selling 
of  tickets  is  got  around  in  this  way,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  a  game  of  chance,  and  as  such  is  illegal.  The  tickets 
are  many  and  the  prizes  few.  Those  who  do  not  believe 
in   lotteries  at  all   will    have  nothing  to  do  with  one 

masked  in  the  manner  that  this  is Oroide  Watches 

are  watches  in  composition  cases,  like  a  nice  brass* 
when  well  made ;  and  we  suppose  the  works  will 
run  just  as  well  as  if  cased  in  gold  and  precious 
stones,  provided  the  works  themselves  are  good.  But 
there's  the  rub.  A  subscriber  in  Indiana  write-  that  he 
worked  hard  to  get  up  a  club  of  50  subscribers  for  a  jour- 
nal, with  the  promise  of  an  Oroide  watch  as  good  "  for 
all  practical  uses  as  watches  worth  $100."  But  when  it 
came  it  was  "a  worthless,  cylinder  escapement.  brass 
cased  watch,  not  worth  $5.00."  Giving  premiums 
is  a  good  and  proper  thing,  if  the  premiums  are 
themselves  good,  and  most  newspapers,  even  the  old 
etatd  icHgiowa  papere  thafcneod  to  be  so  dignified  i 
premiums  now  ;  but  any  publisher  who  does  this  ought 
to  be  careful  not  to  humbug  those  who  work  for  him— n-t 
even  by  letting  himself  be  humbugged  into  the  belief  that 
a  brass  watch  is  as  desirable  ns  a  gold  one. 

Wide-awake    Nurserymen.  —  A    list 

of  these  will  be  found  iu   the  Horticultural  Annual. 

The  American  Pomologicul  So-> 
ciety.— The  President.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  has 
addressed  the  following  circular  to  the  members  of  the 
various  committees  of  the  Society : — It  having,  upon  con- 
sultation with  some  of  the  Fruit  Committees,  been 
deemed  advisable  to  hold  a  special  meeting  of  the  officers 
and  committee  men  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  careful  revision  of  the  Catalogue,  the 
undersigned  hereby  give  notice  that  such  meeting  will 
be  held  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1SG9,  at  ten  o'clock, 
A.M.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Agriculturist^  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  hoped  that  every  one  will  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  our  Fruit  Catalogue,  and  also  see  the  necessity  of 
a  special  meeting  tor  its  revision,  and  be  present  thereat. 
to  aid  and  assist,  preparatory  to  the  next  Bession-of  tin 
Society,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  15, 1869.  Should 
it  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  attend  in  person,  he  is  ur- 
gently requested  to  write  out  his  views  and  opinions,  and 
forward  the  same  to  F.  K.  Elliott,  care  of  Charles  Down- 
ing, Newburgh.  N.  Y.  Contributions  of  fruits  are  alto 
specially  invited  in  aid  of  the  work  to  be  performed. 
These  may  be  directed  to  "  American  Pom  iloglcal  I 
ty,  care  of  Orange  Jvdd  &  Co..  Broadway,  New  York." 

<'lnl>s  can  at  any  time  be  increased,  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  member--, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 


What  Evergreens  are  Hardy  ?— The 
e:speriencc  of  Messrs.  Samuel  B.  Parsons  and  Josiah 
Iloopes  with  evergreens  In  the  winter  of  1SG7  and  'Gs  i  -. 
of  great  value  to  tree  planters.   Sec  Horticultural  Annual. 

¥>entfli  of*  Mr.  Affleck.— Mr.  Thorns 
Affleck,  formerly  of  Mississippi  and  more  recently  of 
Bronham,  Texas,  died  early  in  January  last  at  his  resi- 
dence at  the  last  named  place.  Mr.  Affleck  was  well 
known  as  a  writer  to  various  agricultural  journals,  and 
iu  bla  death  Texas  loses  one  of  her  leudimr  agriculturist.-. 
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Good  Stock  .Vtds  Good  Land. — 
The  Agriculturist  lias  always  advocated  the  introduction 
of  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swiue.  We 
know  that  a  well-bred  animal  is  vastly  more  profitable 
than  common  stock.  It  is  just  as  absurd  for  a  farmer  to 
keep  stock  that  shows  no  breeding  as  it  is  to  use  a  poor 
scythe  instead  of  a  mowing  machine.  We  avail  ourselves  of 
skill  and  thought  in  the  one  case.  Why  not  in  the  other? 
We  have  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  pigs,  that  are  as  superior 
to  common  stock  as  the  modern  steel  plow  is  superior  to 
a  wooden  stick,  and  for  the  same  reason— the  thought 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  But  while  this  is 
true,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  improved  stock 
necessitates  an  improved  system  of  fanning,— the  two 
must  go  together.  We  have  prepared  our  friends  fur  the 
mowing  machine.  Let  us  get  our  farms  ready  for  im- 
proved breeds  of  stuck.  We  shall  not  attaiu  the  best  re- 
sults until  this  is  done. 

I>oes  Plaster  Lose  its  Properties 

by  Keeping  ?— There  is  an  opinion  among  farmers 
that  this  is  the  case.  Wo  do  not  see  that  any  change  can 
take  place  that  will  lessen  the  value  of  the  plaster  gyp- 
sum as  manure,  and  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
drawing  the  plaster  dming  good  sleighing  in  the  winter, 
rather  than  wait  until  spring,  when  the  roads  are  bad.  We 
know  farmers  who  draw  all  their  plaster  in  the  winter, 
and  find  great  advantage  in  so  doing.  Keep  it  dry,  and 
it  will  be  just  as  good  as  if  obtained  fresh  from  the  mill. 

S>h«'U  liaising.— "H.  C.  P.,"  Litchfield 
Co.,  Conn.  Less  is  known  about  the  diseases  of  ducks 
than  of  fowls.  They  are,  in  our  experience,  best  hatched 
by  hens  and  kept  in  a  dry  pen  for  several  weeks.  Give 
plenty  of  grass,  frequently  renewed,  keep  water  always 
before  them  in  shallow  vessels,  and  feed  often.  A  pen 
of  boards  a  foot  high,  covered  with  laths  nailed  across  the 
top.  with  one  corner  or  one  end  covered,  to  exclude  rain, 
is  all-sufficient.  This  pen  should  be  frequently  shifted 
upon  dry,  grassy  ground.  If  one  is  noticed  moping, 
swelled  up,  or  out  of  sorts  in  any  way,  give  soaked  bread 
and  milk,  red  with  Cayenne  pepper.  The  best  are  Rou- 
en-. Aylesburys,  and  Cayuga  Blacks,  Points  of  excel- 
lence for  common  purposes  are  size  and  number  of  eggs. 

destruction  of  Turkey;*  l>y  a  Vox. 

—A  fox  in  Meriden,  C't.,  has  destroyed  80  turkeys  the 
j  resent  season,  at  three  farm-houses.  This  is  a  loss  or  at 
least  $150  from  a  single  worthless  animal.  In  some  of 
the  States  there  is  a  bounty  of  'one  dollar  a  head  upon 
foxes.  Is  it  not  quite  time  that  the  bounty  was  raised,  to 
correspond  somewhat  with  the  injury  they  inflict  upon 
farmers?  Five  dollars  a  head  would  start  the  hounds 
after  them,  and  they  would  soon  be  extermiuated. 

Sell   when  You   Can  Get    a  Wood 

Price* — This  should  he  the  farmer's  rule.  To  hold 
produce  in  hope  of  getting  extravagant  prices  may  oc- 
casionally succeed,  but  it  generally  fails.  Farmers,  by 
holding  back  their  produce,  may  help  speculators  to 
"form  a  corner,'"  but  the  speculators  never  divide  the 
profits.  If  you  ran  get  a  fair  price,  sell  as  soon  as  you 
are  ready.  But  if  an  article  that  you  can  hold  docs  not 
bring  a  fair  price— if  it  is  below  the  cost  of  production — 
do  not  dispose  of  it.  It  will  certainly  rise.  We  know 
that,  (here  are  few  things  that  make  a  farmer  "feel  so> 
bad'*  as  to  find  that  if  he  had  held  his  produce  a  few 
weeks  he  could  have  got  a  much  higher  price.  We  know 
farmers  who  sold  their  barley  last  fall  at  $1.50,  and  their 
wheat  at  $2.25  ;  while  some  of  their  neighbors  held  both, 
and  sold  the  barley  for  $2.10,  and  have  their  wheat  still 
on  hand.  Now  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  you  could 
have  got  60  cents  a  bushel  more  for  the  barley,  but  then 
there  is  some  consolation  in  thinking  that  you  got  50 
cents  a  bushel  more  for  the  wheat  than  you  could  get 
now.  We  once  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  a  well-known 
captain  in  a  sailing  vessel.  Another  equally  celebrated 
captain  left  Liverpool  on  the  same  day.  When  we  took 
in  the  pilot,  the  first  question  the  captain  asked  was: 
•Any  news  of  the  New  World?"'  "She  reached  New 
York  three  days  ago."  We  all  "felt  as  bad"  at  being 
beaten  as  the  fanner  who  sold  his  barley  at  $1.50.  But  our 
captain  remarked:  "He  must  have  taken  the  southern 
course.  He  has  hit  it  for  once.  But  it  is  wrong,  neverthe- 
less.'1'' So  we  say  to  the  farmer  who  got  $2.10  for  his  barley. 
He  hit  it  for  once.  But  the  principle  is  wrong.  Better  to 
sell  when  yon  are  offered  a  fair  price.  This  same  farmer 
had  some  capital  hogs.  They  were  very  fat,  and  he  was 
offered  13*4  cents  for  them.  He  kept  them  three  weeks 
longer,  and  then  sold  them  for  10}£  cents. 

Potatoes  on  Spring-tnmed  Sou.— 

A  correspondent  residing  in  Washington  County,  Ohio, 
writes  as  follows :  "After  many  years'  experience  I  prefer 
eod  for  potatoes,  avoiding  heavy  clays.    How  as  early  in 


April  as  the  ground  is  in  order,  harrow  thoroughly  and 
plaut  in  hills,  cultivate  thoroughly  both  ways  and  often 
until  they  bloom,  then  quit.  I  manure  with  coarse  ma- 
nure before  plowing  or  with  fine  after,  and  never  fail."— 
We  have  no  doubt  the  practice  is  good,  although  to  se- 
cure thorough  rotting  of  the  sod  and  destruction  of 
weeds,  we  advise  plowing  in  August ;  yet  it  depends  very 
much  upon  the  kinds  of  grass  and  weeds  in  the  soil,  and 
upon  the  mode  of  plowing   and  strength  of  the    soil. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club* 

—The  prominent  breeders  of  Jersey  (or  Alderney)  cattle 
in  this  country  have  associated  themselves  together  under 
the  above  title,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  interests 
of  the  breed,  and  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
a  careful  Herd-book,  or  record  of  pedigrees.  The  type 
of  this  breed  is  so  strongly  fixed,  and  the  bulls  usually 
mark  their  progeny  so  strongly,  that  seven-eighths,  or 
even  three  quarters  bred  grade  animals  have  often  been 
palmed  off  upon  unsuspecting  purchasers  as  pure  bred, 
and  sold  at  correspondingly  high  prices.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  the  Club  to  render  such  jockeying  im- 
possible in  future.  The  Club  itself  is  a  close  corpora- 
tion— none  but  bleeders  of  established  reliability  being 
admitted  to  membership — but  its  Herd-book  is  open  to 
the  general  public,  and  all  pedigrees  can  be  entered 
which  meet  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  is  composed  of  the  following  per- 
sons :— President,  Samuel  J.  Sharpless,  St.  Road  Station, 
Chester  Co.,  Penn. ;  Treasurer,  Thos.  J.  Hand,  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y. ;  Secretary,  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Additional  members— Thos.  Motley,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.  ;  S.  W.  Bobbins,  Wetherstield,  Conn.,  and  John 
Glenn,  Baltimore,  Md.  Information  concerning  the  Club 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer. 

"  A  Cow  Gives  Richer  "VSiEl*  when 
Fat  than  when  Poor/'— Such  is  one  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  Mr.  Clarke  from  his  experiments. 
(See  Agriculturist  for  Dec.  1868,  p.  441V  There  are  fat  cows 
that  give  poor  milk,  and  not  much  of  it.  In  fact,  this  is 
one  reason  why  they  get  fat.  The  food  goes  to  form  flesh 
and  fat,  instead  of  cheese  and  butter.  The  trouble  is  in 
the  cow  and  not  in  her  condition.  If  she  was  poor  in 
flesh  she  would  give  no  more  or  richer  milk,  and  yet 
there  are  farmers  who  think  otherwise.  If  a  cow  is  fat, 
they  conclude  that  she  must  be  a  poor  milker— ami  mere 
is  some  truth  in  the  idea.     If  a  cow  keeps  fat  all  through 

the  ennimer,  while  she   is  giving  milk,  Oil  Ordinary  food, 

she  is  a  poor  milker,  or  else  she  gives  poor  milk.  So  far 
the  popular  notion  is  correct.  But  it  is  very  absurd  to 
condemn  a  new  milch  cow  because  she  is  fat.  If  she  is 
to  give  large  quantities  of  rich  milk  she  must  be  (at.  It 
is  a  monstrous  perversion  of  an  acknowledged  truth,  that 
because  a  "deep  milker"  is  seldom  very  fat  we  must 
therefore  try  to  keep  Our  COWS  thin,  in  order  to  make  them 
good  milkers.  There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  fall 
into  this  error.    They  mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause. 

Is  our  Wheat  Land  Running  Out  ? 

— We  think  not.  There  are  farmers  who  raise  as  much 
wheat  per  acre  as  they  ever  did.  They  have  no  better 
land  than  their  neighbors.  There  is  no  difference,  ex- 
cept that  they  farm  better.  We  may  not  be  able  to  raise 
wheat  as  easily  as  when  the  land  was  new  and  full  of 
organic  matter  from  the  decay  of  leaves.  But  if  more 
labor  is  required,  we  get  a  more  than  corresponding  in- 
crease in  price.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  farmers  are 
better  off  than  formerly.  Our  mistake  is  in  trying  to 
raise  wheat  with  as  little  preparation  as  when  the  land 
was  new.  The  farmer  who  underdrains  his  laud,  works 
it  thoroughly,  and  keeps  it  clean,  who  makes  rich  ma- 
nure and  does  not  crop  his  laud  too  frequently,  can  raise 
as  much  wheat  per  acre  as  he  ever  could.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  on  this  point.  We  are  confident  that  such  farm- 
ing will  pay— and  at  all  events,  if  it  will  not  pay,  poor 
farming  certainly  will  not.  We  never  heard  of  a  case 
where  good  farming  failed  to  afford  handsome  profits. 

*'A11  the  Fat  CSoes    into  the  PaU." 

—This  truth  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  A  cow  that  is 
a  good  milker  should  be  fed  liberally,  not  only  while  she 
is  giving  milk,  but  while  she  is  dry.  All  the  fat  she  ac- 
cumulates before  she  calves  will  find  its  way  to  the  pail 
during  the  summer.  There  is  no  period  at  which  a  cow 
lays  on  fat  so  rapidly  as  before  she  calves,  provided  she 
lias  food  enough.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature.  And 
yet  many  farmers  feed  nothing  but  straw  and  cornstalks 
at  this  period.  Because  the  cow  is  not  giving  milk  they 
think  it  will  not  pay  tn  supply  more  food  than  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life.  Frequently  the  poor  cows  arc  not 
even  provided  with  shelter  from  the  storm.  And  it  is  a 
mystery  bow  they  manage  to  digest  straw  enough  to  keep 
up  their  animal  heat.  No  wonder  that  many  of  them 
have  to  be  "lifted"  in  the  spring.  There  is  nothing  that 
pays  so  well  as  good  shelter  and  good  feed  for  cows  dur- 


ing winter,  whether  they  are  giving  milk  or  not.  Every 
pound  of  fat  stored  up  before  calving  will,  if  the  cow  is 
a  good  milker,  find  its  way  to  the  pail  during  the  sum- 
mer. And  a  pound  of  tallow  will  make  more  than  a 
pound  of  butter,  because  the  former  contains  little  or  no 
water,  while  butter  contains  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Milk  Fever. — Cows  that  are   well  fed  and 

get  fat  sometimes  die  of  milk  fever.  Alas!  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  it  is  used  as  an  argument  against  providing  the 
most  useful  of  all  our  domestic  animals  with  the  nec- 
essary care  and  food  during  the  most  interesting  and 
important  period  of  her  history.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
seems  to  he  this:  cows  that  are  poorly  fed  get  accus- 
tomed to  this  condition.  They  eat  little,  and  give  little 
milk.  Cows  accustomed  to  an  abundance  of  food  adapt 
themselves  to  this  condition.  They  will  eat  a  good  deal, 
and  give  a  good  deal  of  rich  milk;  or,  if  bred  for  the 
purpose,  will  gain  rapidly  in  flesh.  Such  a  cow  will 
suffer  more  from  poor  feeding  than  the  other,  while  the 
latter  may  be  injured  from  high  feeding.  It  is  a  matter 
of  fact  that  dairies  of  such  cows,  when  fed  on  rich  food, 
have  many  cases  of  milk  fever,  whilo  dairies  of  grade 
Short-horns,  in  similar  circumstances,  arc  generally  ex- 
empt. We  should  adapt  the  feeding  to  the  breeding,  and 
the  breeding  to  the  feeding.  We  lose  half  the  advantaga 
of  high  feeding  unless  we  have  the  right  kind  of  animals, 
and  we  lose  all  the  advantage  of  good  animals  unles3  we 
give  them  good  food  and  good  treatment. 

Subsoiling;. — "N.  D.,"  Lynn,  Ct.  "I  6ee 
a  great  deal  in  the  papers  about  subsoiling.  Is  it  bene- 
ficial for  all  lands?  I  have  tried  it  on  one  piece,  pud 
could  not  see  any  difference.1''— The  object  of  subsoiling 
is  to  loosen  the  soil  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plow,  and  thus 
subject  it  to  the  action  of  the  air,  allow  the  roots  to  go 
down,  and  the  moisture  to  come  up.  If  the  subsoil  is  a 
loose  gravel,  allowing  a  free  circulating  of  air,  there  is  no 
use  for  the  subsoil  plow.  If  it  contain;-  substances  inju- 
rious to  plants,  the  first  crop  would  probably  be  injured 
by  the  loosening.  If  it  is  so  wet  that  the  roots  of  plants 
cannot  go  down  into  it,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
subsoil  it.  Well-drained  lands  arc  most  benefited  by 
the  operation,  and  it  is  rare  to  mid  soils  of  this  character 
that  will  not  pay  well  for  subsoiling.  It  is  easy  to  sub- 
soil in  a  few  furrows,  and  by  comparing  the  crop  with 

that   of   In  ml    not   thus   treated,  you  ecm   determine  if  itia 

operation  will  pay. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture* — 

The  N.  Y.  Times  has  a  growl  at  Commissioner  Capron, 
and  the  N.  Y.  Sun  follows  it  up  with  a  proposition  to 
abolish  tha  Department  altogether.  It  may  be  that 
one  of  the  Times  people  did  not  have  a  job  on  the  an- 
nual report  this  year,  which  would  account  for  the 
course  of  that  paper.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  course  of  the  progressive  Sun.  We  would  suggest  to 
these  sheets  that  the  Agricultural  Press  feels  quite  com- 
petent to  take  charge  of  this  matter,  and  removal  in  an- 
other manner  only  prevented  its  influence  from  dis- 
placing the  former  Commissioner.  The  agriculturists, 
through  their  own  papers,  will  sneak  when  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  Commissioner,  and  then 
he  will  have  to  go,  and  all  the  Suns  and  Timescs  will  not 
hasten  or  retard  it.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  farm- 
ers have  a  word  to  say,  and  politicians  very  little.  Wo 
have  no  other  interest  in  the  matter  than  that  Col.  Cap- 
ron  shall  have  a  fair  trial.  It  is  not  fair  to  expect 
that  one  coming  into  the  control  of  a  thoroughly 
disorganized  department  should  immediately  make 
the  change  fell.  We  think  that  the  plans  of  the 
Commissioner  are  "such  as  will  meet  the  approval 
of  intelligent  agriculturists,  and  they  are  the  only 
ones  individually  concerned.  The  Times  thinks  Hio 
monthly  reports  of  no  value;  others  think  differently. 
The  Sun  would  abolish  the  Department  on  the  score  of 
economy;  we  go  for  ample  appropriations.  If  the  Sun 
wishes  to  economize,  we  can  show  it  a  place  to  begin. 
There  is  a  concern  called  the  Botanical  Garden,  which  is 
a  very  high  sounding  name  ;  some  $50,000  arc  being  ex- 
pended for  a  new  glass  structure,  and  round  Bums  are 
yearly  paid  for  keepingup  the  establishment.  We  last 
fall  went  among  the  plants  which  arc  to  zo  into  this 
costly  house.  There  were  a  few  rare  specimens,  but  the 
principal  stock  was  just  such  as  a  regular  florist  would 
keep  for  cut  flowers— Heliotropes,  Bouvardias,  and  all 
such  stuff  in  great  quantities.  Now  this  Botanical  Gar- 
den is  just  a  contrivance  for  furnishing  the  wives  of 
Senators  and  Members  flowers  at  public  expense.  The 
wife  of  one  Senator  had  last  winter  thirty-nine  bouquets 
from  this  establishment  for  one  party.  This  concern  is 
in  no  manner  connected  with  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, nor  do  the  Agricultural  Press  recognize  it,  and  if 
outsiders  wish  to  pitch  into  something,  here  is  a  chance. 
We  intend  that  the  Department  shall  be  sustained, 
and  that  liberally,  and  if  Col.  Capron  is  not  the  man 
to  run  it,  we  shall  keep  trying  until  the  right  one  is  found. 
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Mew  Colonies.— A  few  days  ago  we  saw  at 
Peter  Henderson's  small  specimens  of  some  of  the  new 
varieties  of  Colens,  about  which  so  much  talk  has  heen 
made  abroad.  The  leaves  are  beautifully  and  curiously 
variegated,  while  the  colors  are  of  different  shades  from 
anything;  we  have  had  before.  They  are  pretty  as  pot 
plants,  but  it  will  require  an  open  air  exposure  during 
one  of  our  hot  summers  to  determine  their  real  value. 

Tlie  Wew  Ve^etatoSes. — Mr.  Gregory,  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  others,  give  their  experience  with  the  new 
vegetables  in  our  Horticultural  Annual. 

WBaere  Shall  I  4j«o  ? — We  have  a  num- 
ber of  letters  asking  advice  as  to  whether  the  writers  had 
better  move  to  this  place  or  that.  A  little  reflection  will 
ehow  that  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  give  advice  in  such 
cases.  Some  men  will  flourish  where  others  would 
starve,  and  it  is  difficult  to  put  such  under  circumstances 
where  they  will  not  make  a  living.  Others  would  be  "  ne'er 
do  weels1'  if  they  had  a  farm  given  to  them  in  the  most 
fertile  region,  ready  stocked  with  all  that  is  needed  for  its 
best  cultivation.  Unless  one  has  made  up  Ms  mind  to  be 
a  "  mover,"  as  they  say  out  West,  i.  <?.,  put  all  his  worldly 
goods  and  family  into  a  wagon,  and  travel  until  he  finds 
a  place  to  suit  him,  he  had  better  make  a  visit  to  the 
place  first.  It  will  be  money  and  time  well  invested. 
Many  inquiries  are  made  about  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  sim- 
ilar land  speculations.  We  can  only  say  about  these, 
that  we  know  some  who  have  settled  in  such  places  and 
are  quite  content  with  their  lot,  and  others  who  have  left 
in  disgust.  Success  anywhere  depends  quite  as  much 
upon  the  man  as  upon  the  place. 

€Jlan4lers  in  tSae  ISatinasa   £inl>ject. 

— The  medical  journals  report  the  case  of  Mr.  Eli  Town- 
send,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  who  treated  a  horse  having  the 
glanders.  Mr.  Townsend  had,  at  the  time,  a  scratch 
upon  one  of  his  hands,  through  which  his  system  became 
inoculated  with  the  poison,  and  after  great  suffering,  he 
died  in  fifteen  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 
A  similar  case  has  recently  occurred  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  where  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  among  horses. 

Seeding    Grass   H.anu.— u  C.  J.  H."  of 

Pock  Dell,  Minnesota,  writes :  "  I  have  a  piece  of  land 
which  I  wish  to  seed  clown  next  spring  to  clover  for  pas- 
ture. The  land  is  plowed,  and  I  want  to  put  on  oats. 
Will  oats  and  clover  grow  together,  or  shall  I  put  on  red 
top  and  timothy  ?'1— It  is  a  common  practice  to  seed  laud 
to  grass  and  clover  with  oats  in  the  spring.  The  clover 
has  the  ground  the  second  year,  and  the  grasses  the  third 
and  subsequent  years.  A  pound  of  white  clover  seed  to 
the  acre  would  be  a  good  addition  to  the  red  clover  and 
the  grass  seed.  It  is  best  to  substitute  blue  grass  for 
timothy,  if  the  object  is  to  makca  permanent  pasture. 

IVffiile  3iarS*et.—  '  E.  H.  F.  S."  Gorham, 
Me. — You  will  generally  find  mules  at  the  horse  markets 
in  the  large  cities,  at  prices  from  $300  to  $600  a  pair,  ac- 
cording to  size  and  quality. 

Cafliioe-Hita.  B*!Usn«s. — W.  S.  Jacks,  of  Napa 
Valley,  will  please  accept  our  thanks.  We  went  through 
the  beautiful  Napa  Valley  when  the  settlers  were  few  and 
farbelween;  while  there  we  discovered  a  Dutchman's 
ripe  which  was  undescribed.  We  alluded  to  it  in  an  ar- 
ticle upon  the  Dutchman's  Pipe  of  the  East,  and  Mr.  J. 
took  the  pains  to  send  us  plants  by  a  friend  who  was 
coming  East.  The  plants  on  the  passage  made  an  unnat- 
ural growth,  and  arriving  here  at  a  cold  season  the  shock 
was  too  much  for  them.  Upon  learning  this  Mr.  J.  sends 
us  cuttings  by  mail.  These,  though  rather  dry  when 
they  reached  us,  we  hope  to  start. 

Xile  Factories. — "  G.  C."  Staunton,  Va., 
writes:  "If  the  tile  makers  cau't  afford  to  advertise  in 
this  section,  will  you  be  so  charitable  as  to  recommend 
some  of  them  to  us  ?  The  farmers  of  my  neighborhood 
wish  to  combine  to  get  a  supply  of  tiles,  but  so  far  have 
found  no  advertisement.'" — There  are  large  tile  factories 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  both  points 
from  which  tiles  could  be  easily  shipped  to  the  seaports  of 
Virginia.  Probably  it  will  be  cheaper  for  you  to  import 
a  tile  maker  and  machinery  than  tiles.  Most  of  the  tiles 
laid  in  England  are  made  upon  the  estates  where  used. 
A  very  large  item  in  the  expense  of  draining  is  the  trans- 
portation of  tiles,  and  this  would  be  quite  heavy  from  the 
seaboard  to  your  place.  C.  W.  Boynton,  Woodbridge, 
N.  J.,  would  probably  give  you  the  needed  information 
about  tiles,  and  the  way  to  make  them. 

S>evon  IfiertlUboolcs. — The  first  Devon 
Herd-book  was  published  in  England  in  1851,  by  John 
Tanner  Davy,  of  England,  and  contained  only  thean- 
jroals  of  British  breeders  The  second  volume  appeared  in 


1854,  and  was  edited  by  Mr.  Davy  and  by  Mr.  Sanford 
Howard,  then  of  Boston.  It  contained  the  names  of 
eighteen  American  breeders.  The  third  volume  appear- 
ed in  1S59,  as  an  exclusively  American  Herd-book,  being 
edited  by  Mr.  Howard,  While  Mr.  Davy  issued  a  third 
English  volume  on  his  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Neat  Stock  pub- 
lished a  Herd-book  in  1S03,  edited  by  Mr.  II.  M.  Sessions, 
of  South  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  a  second  volume  has 
recently  been  issued  nnder  the  auspices  of  this  Associ- 
ation, by  the  same  editor.  These  two  volumes,  bound  in 
one,  contain  a  History  of  the  Devons,  Points  of  excel- 
lence in  Bulls  and  in  Cows,  the  pedigrees  of  1,171 
animals,  and  (not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  work), 
a  Directory  in  the  second  volume  to  the  names  and 
addresses  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  breeders  residing  in 
twent3T-one  States.  The  editor,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful breeders  of  the  country,  assumed  the  pecuniary  re- 
sponsibilty,  we  believe,  of  the  publication  of  this  volume, 
audit  maybe  obtained  by  addressing  him.  The  De- 
vons are  one  of  our  most  useful  breeds,  and  pre-eminent- 
ly combine  most  of  the  desirable  and  valuable  qualities 
— beef,  labor,  milk,  hardiness,  and  ease  of  keeping. 

Early  Field  Corn.— "  Charles  Mallory," 
of  Embarrass,  Wis.,  sends  us  a  well-matured  ear  of  varie- 
gated flint  com,  planted  June  91st,  and  cut  September 
5th,  a  period  of  eleven  weeks.  This  variety  will  be  of 
great  value  in  the  regions  of  early  frosts. 

Importation  ot'35,000  Itnshels  of 

German  Barley  !— The  Jannary  number  of  the 
Amerikanische  Bierbrauer,  the  German  Brewer's  journal 
of  this  city,  notices  the  importation  of  35,000  bushels  of 
German  barley.  It  weighed  eleven  pounds  to  the  boshed 
more  than  other  barley  in  market,  and  wras  eagerly 
bought  up  by  the  best  brewers.  It  was  of  the  two- 
rowed  sort,  and  we  infer  its  reception  was  such  as  to  en- 
courage further  importations.  We  raise  barley  enough  to 
ship  a  good  deal  to  England,  where  it  brings  a  poor  price 
compared  with  their  own,  and  is  used  for  horse-feed. 
Our  brewers  are  forced  to  use  it  because  they  can  get  no 
other,  and  some  (we  believe  ignorantly)  even  prefer  the 
four  or  six-rowed  barley  to  the  two-rowed  sort.  Our 
barley-raisers  maybe  assured  that  a  much  better  quality 
of  grain  will  bring  a  proportionably  higher  price,  and 
they  will  do  well  to  look  out  early  for  superior  seed. 

Seedsmen  and  Florists. — The  Horti- 
cultural Annual  has  a  very  full  list  of  them. 

A  S*oltato  Testing-. — By  a  happy  con- 
junction, as  the  astrologers  would  say,  quite  a  number  of 
persons  interested  in  potato  culture  happened  to  he  in 
New  York  early  in  January,  and  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  & 
Son,  the  well-known  seedsmen,  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  give  a  potato  feast  to  a  party,  which  in- 
cluded those  above  referred  to  and  several  of  the  agricul- 
tural press.  Mr.  Bresee  was  present,  and  with  his  new 
potatoes.  Mr.  B.  is  the  originator  of  the  Early  Rose,  and 
has  some  new  varieties  of  great  promise.  Single  potatoes 
of  one  of  his  varieties  have  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Of 
one  of  these  he  sold  one  tuber  for  $60.  At  the  feast  alluded 
to,  sundry  valuable  specimens  were  served,  boiled  and 
roasted,  but  we  noticed  that  calls  for  a  "  few  raw"  were 
passed  unheeded.  We  cannot  give  a  full  report  of  the 
discussion,  wdiich  elicited  a  great  many  valuable  facts,  but 
briefly  give  the  results.  Of  the  specimens  tested,  the 
Early  Rose  was  unanimously  declared  the  best ;  Bresee's 
Prolific  stood  No.  S.  by  a  small  majority;  Bresee's  King 
of  the  Earlies,  No.  3 ;  and  Climax,  No.  4.  This  vote  was 
solely  on  the  merits  of  the  potatoes  as  they  appeared 
npou  the  table,  and  had  no  reference  to  productiveness, 
earlincss,  or  any  other  quality.  Bresee's  King  of  the 
Earlies  is  said  to  have  been  dug  before  it  was  fully  ma- 
tured, to  save  it  from  being  stolen.  Climax  had  evi- 
dently been  badly  kept,  as  it  had  the  flavor  of  a  potato 
that  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  light.  The  Early 
Rose  was  of  the  highest  quality,  and  all  the  testimony 
was  in  favor  of  its  great  productiveness  and  earliness. 

The  Farmers^  C!nH».— What  should  we 
do  for  fan  if  this  advertising  medium  should  become  ex- 
tinct ?  The  Tribune  claims  to  have  "  exclusive  reports  " 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  of  the  doings  of  this  branch  of 
its  business.  The  New  York  Sun  has  reports  that  are 
not  exclusive, and  we  quote  from  it  the  way  in  which  a 
woman  disposed  of  the  gabble  about  deep  plowing:— 
"  Mrs.  Hallock— *  I  am  delighted  to  hear  these  gentlemen 
all  repeat  the  same  story,  with  slight  variations.  When 
I  remarked  here,  a  few  weeks  since,  that  this  Club  was 
not  celebrated  for  scientific  attainments,  some  of  the  re- 
porters opened  their  eyes  so  wide  that  I  feared  they 
would  never  get  them  together  again.  But  suppose  a 
company  of  women  should  spend  their  time  in  discussing 
the  subject  of  long  or  short  stitches,  what  would  you 
thinkofthem?    Gentlemen:  it  seems  to  me  you  are  just 


about  as  sensible  in  your  talk,  for  you  have  not  told  us 
what  you  call  deep  or  shallow  culture.'  " 

ISids  lor  the  State  Fair.— The  officers 

of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  arc  desirous 
of  having  the  "  bids  "  for  the  State  Fair  ready  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  meeting,  which  occurs  on  the  10th 
and  11th  of  this  month.  The  requirements  are,  good 
ground  of  about  30  acres  In  extent,  well-fenced,  the 
needed  stalls,  pens,  buildings  and  offices,  forage  for 
stock,  water,  etc.,  and  about  $1,200  in  money.  A 
schedule  giving  the  details  will  be  furnished  to  all  send- 
ing for  it  to  the  Secretary,  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Albany. 

A  CJreat  Poultry  £ilaow  in  Pros- 
pect.—At  the  last  fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  the  Poultry-breeders  present  inaugurated  a 
Society  called  the  New  York  State  Poultry  Society,  which 
has  ever  since  been  growing  in  influence,  respectability, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Dealers  whose  reputa- 
tion for  dishonesty  and  trickery  was  or  would  have 
been  a  reproach  to  the  Society  have  been  both  virtually 
expelled  and  excluded,  and  the  energy  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  increasing  ranks  of  its  life-members,  and 
the  funds  now  on  hand  or  pledged  to  the  treasury, 
give  the  fairest  promise  that  the  proposed  show,  which  is 
advertised  to  take  place  March  22d  to  26th,  will  be  well 
managed  and  worthy  the  (air  beginning  of  the  young  So- 
ciety. The  officers  have  secured  the  3d  Avenue  Skating 
Rink,  a  building 350  feet  long,  150  feet  wide,  covered  with 
an  arched  roof  70  feet  high,  and  furnished  with  parlors, 
retiring  rooms,  committee  rooms,  etc.,  a  restaurant,  band 
of  music,  and  everything  needed  for  a  grand  poultry  fan- 
cier's festival,  except  the  fowls  themselves.  A  lecture 
will  be  delivered  by  some  distinguished  speaker  on  some 
subject  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  a 
very  liberal  premium  list  will  shortly  be  circulated. 
Besides  farm-yard  and  ornamental  poultry,  dressed  poul- 
try, Singing  Birds,  Rabbits,  and  all  animal  pets,  arc  in- 
cluded in  the  prize  list.  An  advertisement  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Agriculturist  furnishes  further  information. 

Show   of  JPIgreons    and  B*owltry. — 

The  American  Columbarian  Society  held  its  first  ex- 
hibition in  New  York  about  the  middle  of  December. 
The  show  of  fancy  pigeons  was  highly  creditable,  and  was 
especially  rich  in  Pouters,  Carriers,  and  Tumblers,  of 
which  breeds  very  beautiful  specimens  were  shown  by 
eevcrtil  exhibitors.  The  largest  number  of  first  premiums 
was  taken  by  Mr.  William  A.  Wood,  of  New  York,  who 
received  on  this  account  the  Society's  Gold  Medal.  The 
show  of  poultry  was  small,  but  contained  some  of  the 
finest  fowls  we  ever  saw.  Mr.  Ben},  Haines,  Jr..  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  winner  of  the  Gold  Medal  in  this  department, 
for  having  the  most  first  prizes.  Exceedingly  fine  Crevc- 
ceeurs  and  Cochins  were  shown  by  Mr. Leavitt, of  Flushing. 

CJartlenins*1  fk>r'  tlae  ^onlh  has  met  with 
an  unexpectedly  rapid  sale.  A  work  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
wants  of  the  warmer  States  has  long  been  wanted,  and  Mr. 
White's  book  is  just  the  oue  that  was  needed.  Those  at 
the  North  who  have  friends  at  the  South  can  send  no 
more  acceptable  present.    Sent  by  mail  for  §3.00. 

Country  ILiflV. — A  great  many  people  an- 
nually leave  the  city  and  town  for  the  country.    We  do 

not  know  any  work  better  suited  to  such  than  u  Cope- 
lahd's  Coimtry  Life,"1  which  gives  (he  general  manage- 
ment, not  only  of  farm  matters,  but  of  ornamental  grounds, 
flower  gardens,  green-houses,  etc.  A  handsome  volume 
of  over  900  pages.    §5.00. 

Great  Siaow  of  tlae  Pennsylvania 
Poultry  Society.—  Christmas  week  was  devoted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Society  to  a  show  of  poultry, 
open  to  national  competition.  The  fine  hall  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  used  as  an  exhibition  room,  and  we 
believe  all  the  appointments  and  regulations  were  grati- 
fying to  both  exhibitors  and  visitors.  There  were  302  dis- 
tinct entries,  chiefly  of  fowls  in  trios.  Brahmas  were  the 
prominent  feature,  there  having  been  more  than  thirty 
coops  entered,  containing  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  109 
fowls,  and  among  them  many  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty.  A  very  interesting  bird  in  this  class  was  a 
13-year-old  hen  weighing  14  lb.6oz.  The  show  of  Cuchftis 
was  good  also,  the  first  prize  being  won  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  J.  M.Wade.  for  a  trio,  the  progeny  of  those 
of  which  we  gave  engravings  last  September,  and  winners 
of  the  first  prize  of  their  class  at  the  show  of  the  Colnm- 
barian  Society  in  this  city.  Silver-spangled  Uamburghs 
were  quite  a  feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  were  very  fine. 
Leghorns  also  were  shown  in  good  numbers.  Our  artist 
secured  excellent  portraits  of  those  winning  the  silver 
cup,  which  we  shall  show  our  readers  in  due  time.  The 
French  fowls  seem  hardly  to  be  so  great  favorites  among 
Pennsylvania  breeders  as  with  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  :  but  though  the  show  in  this  class  was  not 
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large,  it  was  very  fine.  A  stiver  medal  was  offered  for  the 
best  practical  exhibition  coop,  which  was  taken  by  Mr. 
J.  Salisbury,  Jr.,  of  Nyack,  New  York.  A  very  pleasant 
feature  of  the  exhibition  was  that  there  were  no  money 
prizes,— silver  cups,  bronze  medals,  diplomas,  and  books 
being  the  prizes  offered.  We  congratulate  the  Society  on 
so  satisfactory  a  show,  taken  all  in  all. 

Evergreens  are  the  most  charming  of  trees, 
for  they  are  beautiful  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

They  generally  do  best  if  planted  later  than  other  trees. 
The  number  of  the  hardy  ones  is  greater  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Hoopes1  Book  of  Evergreens  is  acknowledged, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  to  be  the  best  in  the 
language.    Beautifully  illustrated.    Price  by  mail,  $3.00. 

Pears. — The  Horticultural  Annual  contains 
a  valuable  article  by  P.  Barry  on  new  pears  and  his  ex- 
perience with  the  old  ones. 

Canadian  Peas.-An  inquiry  in  the  Janu- 
ary Agriculturist  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  pea 
raised  most  in  Canada  brings  a  prompt  response 
from  the  editor  of  the  "  Farmer's  Advocate,11  of  London, 
Ontario.  lie  writes  as  follows :  "  We  have  many  varie- 
ties—same adapted  to  different  soils  and  different  pur- 
poses. We  have  the  Golden  Vine,  the  Crown  Pea,  and 
the  Strawberry  Vine,  that  are  extensively  raised  for  expor- 
tation or  for  milling  purposes.  Each  has  its  advant- 
ages. The  Crown  Pea  is  the  largest  yielder,  but  re- 
quires good  soil  and  good  cultivation,  and  can  be  cut 
with  the  mowing-machine.  The  Golden  Vine  is  more 
productive  in  straw,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  here. 
It  will  smother  weeds  much  better  than  the  former  vari- 
ety, and  may  be  more  successfully  raised  by  the  careless 
or  slovenly  farmer.  The  third  variety  is  a  small  and  fine 
pea,  but  not  so  extensively  raised  as  the  others.  We  also 
cultivate  the  White  Marrowfat,  Black-eyed  Marrowfat, 
and  Imperial  Blue  Peas,  for  stock.  The  California  Peas 
have  also  been  cultivated  here,  but  are  longer  in  matur- 
ing and  yield  too  much  straw.'* 

Onr  Native  Birds.— It  has  becu  long  in 
contemplation  to  publish  a  series  of  articles  on  our  na- 
tive birds,  which  should  be  not  only  popular  but  accurate. 
The  illness  of  the  gentleman  who  promised  these  articles 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  plan.  We  have  now 
made  arrangements  with  others  to  carry  out  our  original 
intention. 

Oyster  Shells   Around  Trees. — "  T. 

E."  asks :—"  Are  oyster  shells  around  fruit  trees  a  pro- 
tection against  borers?  What  would  be  the  effect  if  they 
were  burned  and  the  animal  matter  expelled?  Would 
they  then  do  the  trees  any  harm?  Would  they  do  any 
good  in  any  way  ?"— Oyster  shells  around  fruit  trees  would 
be  just  as  valuable  as  stones  or  any  other  mechanical  ob- 
stacle to  the  parent  of  the  borer ;  they  would  prevent  her 
from  depositing  her  eggs.  Shells  when  burned  are  con- 
verted into  an  entirely  different  substance— shell  lime— 
which  differs  somewhat  from  common  lime.  We  should 
not  advise  to  heap  this  around  a  tree,  as  caustic  lime  of 
any  kind  would  injure  it;  but  shell  lime  would  generally 
be  a  valuable  manure  spread  around  the  tree.  The  cases 
of  shell  in  its  natural  state  and  burned  are  widely  different. 

Unsafe  Advice. — There  is  a  great  deal  of 
advice  going  about  with  respect  to  the  medication  of  an- 
imals, which  it  is  unsafe  to  follow.  Thefollowing  is  sent 
tons:—"  For  a  preventive  of  hog  cholera,  dissolve  blue 
stone  iu  swill,  and  give  it  to  the  hogs  while  in  health.  If 
the  solution  is  strong,  put  shelled  oats  or  meal  on  the 
top  and  they  will  drink  it  all  up.  I  salt  my  hogs  as  regu- 
larly as  ray  other  stock.1'' — "  Blue  stone"  is  Blue  Vitriol 
(sulphate  of  copper).  It  is  a  violent  emetic,  and  in  doses 
of  two  drachms  a  fatal  poison  to  man.  Six  grains  have 
been  known  to  kill  a  dog.  That  in  moderate  doses  it, 
might  act  as  a  useful  astringent  in  hog  cholera  we  do  not 
doubt,  but  the  direction  to  make  the  solution  "  strong," 
without  saying  what  is  meant  by  "strong,"  is  likely  to 
lead  to  unpleasant  results. 

Practical  Floriculture. — We  have  in 
the  announcements  of  this  work  already  given  an  idea  of 
its  scope.  The  press  of  business  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  prevented  its  issue  earlier,  though  it  has  been  some 
time  in  type.  The  book  is  now  ready,  and  wc  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  among  the  many  valuable 
works  we  have  published.    Price  $1.50  by  mail. 

XBie  American  Entomologist. — This 
journal  improves  in  value  with  each  number,  and  its  me- 
chanical appearance  is  excellent.  We  do  not  know  either 
editors  or  publishers  but  by  their  works,  and  from  these 


wc  wish  their  enterprise  all  success.     Very  cheap  ;   $1  a 
year.    Published  by  R.  P.  Studley  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mushrooms. — Mrs. E.Karl,  Fountain  Co., In- 
diana.—Mushroom  spawn  is  not  the  seed,  as  mushrooms 
have  no  seed,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  To  express 
the  matter  popularly,  the  mushroom  plant  consists  of  nu- 
merous whitish  threads,  which  grow  in  manure,  or  in  a 
highly  manured  soil.  The  part  which  we  value  maybe 
regarded  as  the  flowering  portion  of  the  plant,  though  it 
docs  not  bear  flowers,  but  produces  in  its  "gills"  a  re- 
productive dust.  The  threads,  of  which  the  underground 
portion  of  the  plant  consists  {mycelium  of  the  botanists), 
are  capable  of  laying  dormant  for  a  long  time,  but  revive 
and  grow  when  placed  in  proper  material  and  supplied 
with  the  necessary  heat  and  moisture.  Spawn  consists 
of  blocks  of  earth  and  manure,  through  which  these 
threads  have  spread  themselves  ;  the  blocks  are  dried, 
and  the  thread-like  plant  remains  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  Pieces  of  spawn  are  put  into  a  bed,  and,  if  the 
conditionsare  right,  the  plant  will  spread  rapidly,  or,  as 
the  gardeners  say,  "  the  spawn  will  run."  When  the  un- 
derground portion  acquires  sufficient  strength,  it  throws 
up  its  reproductive  organs,  which  are  the  mushrooms. 
The  raising  of  mushrooms  is  rarely  successful,  except 
under  a  shed  or  in  a  cellar,  and  even  under  the  best  cir- 
cumstances experienced  gardeners  often  fail.  Hender- 
son's "Gardening  for  Profit"  gives  au  account  of  his 
process,  but  it  is  too  long  to  transfer  to  our  columns. 

Cherries.— F.  R.  Elliott,  the  authority  on 
cherries,  has  an  excellent  article  on  their  culture  in  the 
Horticultural  Annual. 

Hen  Manure. — A  subscriber  writes :  "I 
have  about  twenty  barrels  of  pure  hen  manure  ;  will  it  do 
to  let  it  lay  in  bulk  ?  If  not,  what  is  best  to  mis  with  it, 
and  in  what  proportion  for  general  use?"— If  you  have 
dry  muck,  mix  it  with  that,  and  let  it  lie  in  a  heap  until 
it  heats.  Then  work  it  over  and  mix  with  more,  doing  so 
three  limes,  perhaps,  and  finally  having  the  hen  dung 
mixed  with  fully  four  times  its  weight  of  muck,  and  that 
will  probably  be  eight  times  its  bulk.  Soil  will  do  in- 
stead of  muck,  and  common  barn-yard  manure  will  an- 
swer very  well,  and  the  compost  will  be  very  rich. 

Currant  Worm. — "  Inquirer." — What  is 
commonly  called  the  currant  worm  attacks  the  leaves 
only.  The  one  you  found  in  the  pith  of  the  stem  is  the 
larva  of  another  insect,  a  currant  borer,  of  which  we  have 
two  kinds.  The  larva?,  or  rather  the  chrysalis,  is  still  in 
the  stem,  and  the  perfect  insect  will  eat  out  in  Mayor 
June.  As  your  "new  wood  is  all  killed,"  cut  it  off  and 
burn  it,  and  so  far  prevent  the  increase  of  the  insects. 

(■rapes. — An  account  of  the  new  varieties,  and 
valuable  notes  on  the  old  ones  for  1S60,  will  be  found 
in  the  American  Horticultural  Annual. 


A  Bnsliel  of  I-imc  orofCorn.-"  Cor- 
dova," of  Westneld,N.  J.,  writes:  "I  would  like  to  know 
if,  when  you  speak  of  a 'bushel  of  lime  '  in  the  Agricultur- 
ist, yon  mean  unslaked  or  slaked  lime  ?  and  speaking  of 
corn,  whether  you  mean  shelled  or  not?" — The  common 
agricultural  lime  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  shell  lime, 
and  this  is  always,  so  far  as  we  know,  sold  slaked. 
Other  lime  is  slaked  before  it  is  applied;  hence,  we  al- 
ways mean  slaked  lime  when  we  refer  to  an  application 
to  the  land,  or  of  lime  as  an  ingredient  of  a  compost,  un- 
less the  contrary  is  specified.  "A  bushel  of  corn" 
always  means  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn,  or  its  equivalent, 
11  pounds  being  allowed  for  the  weight  of  the  cobs. 
Thus  56  pounds  is  the  legal  weight  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  States,  and  70  pounds  that  of  corn  in  the  ear. 

Clieese  Making  vs.  Butter  Male- 
iiigj.—  A  correspondent  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  asks 
the  following  questions,  which  doubtless  will  interest 
thousands  of  our  readers :  "  1st.  Docs  cheese  making  pay 
better  than  producing  butter?  2d.  Is  the  eastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania  as  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cheese 
as  New  York,  Ohio,  or  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
it  is  successfully  carried  on  ?"— In  cheese  making,  all  the 
milk  and  all  the  cream  may  be  used;  or  most  of  the 
cream  may  be  removed,  and  the  skimmed  milk  made  into 
cheese,  or  only  half  the  milk  maybe  skimmed,  and  the 
rest  made  cheese  of.  In  making  butter,  the  greater  part 
of  the  cream  rises  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon custom  to  skim  this  off  and  send  the  skimmed  milk 
to  the  city,  where  it  will  always  bring  a  good  price. 
Much  of  this  half-skimmed  milk  is  condensed  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  thus  a  home  market 
made  for  sweet  skimmed  milk  at  the  factory,  and  proba- 
bly two-thirds  as  much  butter  made  as  if  all  the  milk 
were  set  as  usual.  Where  there  is  au  extra  good  market 
for  butter,  and  the  herds  of  cows  have  long  been  bred  as 


butter  makers,  we  doubt  if  it  will  pay  to  make  cheese. 
"  Skimined-milk  cheese"  (made  from  sweet  milk,  of 
course)  is  said  to  pay  well.  The  condensed  milk  alluded 
to  is  sold  in  the  cities  at  a  little  less  price  than  the  con- 
densed whole  milk.  Cheese  making  on  the  large  scale, 
and  where  the  aim  is  to  produce  the  best  possible  article 
from  the  wdiole  milk,  will  not  pay  usually  within  the 
range  of  the  milk  trains  running  into  our  large  cities. 
The  "eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania"  is  well  adapted  to 
producing  cheese,  but  still  it  may  be  a  question  if  some 
other  disposition  of  the  milk  will  not  bring  in  more  money. 

Spotted  Quinces.— "  N.  C.  T.,"  Statcn 
Island,  is  troubled  with  black  spots  on  his  quinces.  His 
statement  that  the  trees  stand  on  rather  poor  soil  prob- 
ably explains  the  matter.  Prune  the  trees,  if,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  they  are  a  mass  of  suckers,  and  give  a  good 
dressing  of  manure.  Salt  is  considered  beneficial  to  the 
quince,  but  your  trees  are  too  near  the  sea  to  be  likely  to 
need  it,  though  a  sprinkling  would  do  no  harm. 

Boile<l  Potatoes  for  Milch  Cows. — 

"J.  K.  II.",  of  Norwood,  N.  J.,  writes:  "Are  boiled 
potatoes  good  for  milch  cows  ?  I  was  going  to  feed  them 
to  my  cows,  and  several  of  my  neighbors  told  me  that 
they  would  dry  them  up."— Wc  have  been  often  remon- 
strated with  for  recommending  and  feeding  Indian  meal 
to  milch  cows,  for  the  same  reason.  People  who  feed 
nothing  but  cornstalks  and  dry  hay  are  apt  to  console 
themselves  with  some  such  notion,  as  the  fox  did  who 
believed  all  the  grapes  were  sour  which  he  could  not 
reach.  We  do  not  feed  boiled  potatoes— not  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  will  dry  the  cows  up,  but  because  corn 
fodder,  and  oil-meal  and  corn-meal  mixed  is  a  cheaper 
and  better  diet.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  prove  that 
boiled  potatoes  dry  up  cows,  we  are  open  to  conviction. 

Small  Fruits.— Every  year  brings  many- 
new  varieties,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  gives  his  experience 
with  them  in  the  Horticultural  Annual. 


"  Oitr  Toung  Folks."— Fields,  Osgood 
&  Co.,  Boston,  publish  such  a  charming  Juvenile  Maga- 
zine f<»r  boys  and  girls,  that  one  Involuntarily  wishes  he 
were  young  again,  that  he  might  experience  the  pleasure 
that  only  children  can  feci  over  such  a  beautiful  periodi- 
cal, prepared  expressly  for  them.  Beautiful  stories  are  il- 
lustrated by  beautiful  pictures,  and  all  in  just  as  grand  a 
style  as  if  it  were  intended  for  Old  Folks  instead  of 
Young  Folks.  90  cents  a  number  is  very  cheap  for  so 
good  a  thing. 

I>eatH  of  Caleb  N.  Bement.- Few,  if 
any,  of  our  readers,  who  are  fanciers  of  poultry,  are  not 
familiar  with  the  name  and  writings  of  Mr.  Bement,  who 
was  widely  known,  both  as  a  poultry  fancier,  and  as  the 
author  of  the  fullest  and  most  elaborate  American  work 
on  domestic  poultry— "The  American  Poulterer's  Com- 
panion." lie  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer  in  a  newspa- 
per office,  and  followed  it  in  Poughkcepsie  and  Albany. 
At  the  latter  place,  he  was  for  many  years  a  popular  bote! 
landlord,  a  contributor  to  the  agricultural  press,  and  we 
believe  managed  a  farm  in  connection  with  his  establish- 
ment, lie  subsequently  had  a  farm  on  Slaten  Island,  and 
for  some  fifteen  years,  until  quite  recently,  had  charge  of 
the  farm  and  gardens  of  the  late  Matthew  Vassar,  of 
Poughkcepsie.  ITe  had  much  experience,  wrote  easily  and 
acceptably  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  was  a  good  observer, 
a  man  of  discriminating  judgment,  and  much  respected. 
He  died  December  22d,  at  Poughkcepsie,  aged  77. 

Report    on    the    Trial    of   Plows, 

held  at  Utica,  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, etc.  This  is  an  octavo  volume,  of  288  pages,  illus- 
trated with  S  plates  and  120  wood  engravings.  The  first 
six  chapters  (134  pages)  are  a  History  of  the  Plow,  from 
the  earliest  time  to  the  present.  Then  follow  chapters  on 
the  "  Objects  to  be  Accomplished  by  Plowing,"  on 
"Practical  Questions  in  Plows  and  Plowing,"  on  the 
"Line  of  Draught,"  and  on  the  "Mechanical  Condi- 
tions of  the  Plow ;"  then  the  report  of  the  trial,  and  of 
the  supplementary  trial  held  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  in  June, 
1S0S.  "We  did  not  publish  the  awards,  as  announced, 
preferring  to  wait  for  the  report.    They  arc  as  follows : 

Class  i.  Sod  Plows  for  Stiff  Soil.— Gold  medal  to  F.  F. 
Ilolbrook,  Boston,  "  Lap-furrow  plow."  (No  competition). 

Class  ii.  Stiff  Soil  Stubble  Bows.— Gold  medal  to  same 
party  for  "  Holbrook's  GO." 

Class  iii.  Sandy  Soil  Sod  Plows.— Nofit  soil;  noawards. 

Class  iv.  Stubble  Plow  for  3  Horses,  to  turn  a  furrow  at 
least  5  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep.— Gold  medal  to 
F.  F.  Holbrook,  Boston,  for  "Holbrook's  00." 

Class  v.  Sod  and  Subsoil  (Double  or  Michigan)  Plows.— 
Gold  medal  to  same  party  for  "No.  GO,"  with  stubblo 
mouldboard  and  skim  plow.    (No  competition.) 
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Class  vi.  Subsoil  Attachment  to  ordinary  plow.— Award 
•withheld. 

Class  vii.  Ditching  Ploiv  for  opening  drain?.— Gold 
medal  to  N.  Hawkes,  Appleton,  Maine,  for  Hawkes' 
Ditching  Plow  and  Cultivator. 

Class  viii.  Ditching  Machine  for  Underdraining.—GiAd 
medal  to  E.  Heath,  Fowlervillu,  N.  Y. 

Class ix.  8Ud  Plow  for  alluvial  and  unctuous  lands. — 
Gold  Medal  to  Collins  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  k'  C  No.  8." 
(No  competition). 

Class  x.  Swing  or  Side-hill  Plows.—  No  award  made,  as 
the  Committee  were  divided  between  F.  F.  Holbrookes 
plow  and  that,  of  Lyman  D,  Buroh,  of  Shelburn,  N.  Y. 

Harrows.— Gold  medal  to  J.  E.  Morgan,  Deerficld,  N.  Y. 
Special  gold  medal  to  F.  Nishwitz,  (no  address  given) 
for  scarifier  and  clod-crasher. 

Cultivators.  Class  i,  Sec.  1.— (One-horse).  Aldcu  &  Co., 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  Gold  medal.  Class  i.  Sec.  2.  A.  L.  Brear- 
ley,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  Pfifer'sSMiorsc  Cultivator  and  Cot- 
ton Plow.    Gold  Medal.    (No  competition). 

Cultivators.  Class  ii.  Sec.  1.— (Two-horse).  Ford  &  Howe, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Gold  medal.  Class  ii,  Sec.  2.  W.  II. 
Burtis  &  Co.,  MaltavTlle,  N.  Y.  McQncston's  Improved 
Cultivator.    Gold  medal. 

This  report  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  the  care- 
ful diligence  characteristic  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  for  the  lack  of  that  editing  it  should  have  had, 
hours  of  labor  are  Imposed  upon  any  one  who  wishes  to 
learn  anything  from  it.  Careful  reading  of  the.  entire  re- 
port, which  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  out  the  list  of 
awards,  brings  to  light  many  points  which  render  the 
work  fairly  liable  to  rather  severe  criticism,  and  not  less 

the  book  than  the  whole  work  of  the  Committee The 

above  was  prepared  for  the  previous  number  of  the  Agri- 
culturist, but  was  crowded  out.  Fuller  comments  upon 
the  work,  which  is  really  a  valuable  addition  to  our  agri- 
cultural literature,  are  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  no- 
tice it  receives  from  the  writer  of  "  Walks  and  Talks." 


Forwarding    Cabbage,    Cauliflower,    and 
Lettuce. 

CT   PETER   HENDERSON,    BERGEN   CITY,    N.    J. 

During  the  past  month,  I  have  had  scores  of  applica- 
tions from  beginners  in  Market  Gardening,  enquiring 
whether  there  is  any  way  in  which  the  above-named 
vegetables  may  be  forwarded  by  hot-bed  or  otherwise,  so 
as  in  be  in  the  condition  that  our  cold-frame  plants  are 
for  planting  out  in  spring.  It  being  impossible  fur  me  to 
make  suitable  replies  to  such  queries  separately,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  medium  of  the  Agriculturist^  to  briefly  detail 
a  method  we  now  practice,  by  which  as  early  a  crop  can 
be  obtained  as  by  wintering  over  in  cold-frames,  and, 
where  the  necessary  forcing-pits  are  in  use,  at  less  ex- 
pense than  by  the  cold-frame  process.  In  all  dis- 
tricts having  a  latitude  nearly  that  of  New  York,  the 
seed  for  Cabbage,  Cauliflowcr,or  Lettuce,  should  be  sown 
from  the  1st  to  the  loth  of  February  in  forcing-pits,  or  in 
hot-beds,  such  as  we  describe  in  "  Gardening  for  Profit.'1 
But  instead  of  sowing  the  seed  on  the  benches  of  the 
forcing-pits  or  in  the  bed  of  the  hot-bed,  as  there  de- 
scribed, we  advise  it  to  be  sown  in  shallow  boxes.  We 
use  the  ordinary  soap  box,  cut  in  three  parts,  giving  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches  of  soil,  and  a  surface  of 
about  two  square  feet.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  bot- 
tom boards  are  not  matched  too  close,  so  that  the  sur- 
plus moisture  may  pass  off  freely.  The  best  soil  is  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  mould,  in  about  equal  parts,  or  if  leaf 
mould  cannot  be  got,  stable  manure,  decomposed  to  the 
condition  of  leaf  mould,  will  answer  equally  well.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  somewhat  thickly— say  an  ounce  to 
every  ten  square  feet.  If  scrvvn  on  the  1st  of  February,  and 
kept  at  an  average  temperature  of  sirty  degrees, the  plants 
will  be  two  or  three  inches  high  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
when  they  should  be  planted  out  in  the  same  kind  of 
boxes  and  soil,  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  will  give  about 
two  hundred  plants  to  each  box.  If  the  weather  is  warm 
and  sunny  at  the  time  the  seedling  plants  are  put  into 
the  boxes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  them  for  two  or 
three  days,  until  they  begin  to  form  new  roots,  giving  a 
moderate  watering  whenever  the  surface  of  the  soil  ap- 
pears dry.  For  the  first  week  the  same  temperature  may 
be  maintained  as  for  the  seed  boxes,  but  gradually  more 
air  must  be  admitted,  so  as  to  harden  the  plants,  and  fit 
them  to  lie  placed  under  the  protection  of  sashes  only, 
without  further  artificial  heat— simply  cold-frames.  This 
treatment,  by  exposing  them  to  the  air,  (by  removing  the 
sashes  entirely)  whenever  the  weather  will  admit,  will 
harden  the  plants  sufficiently  to  be  planted  out  in  the 
open  field  by  the  first  of  April.  During  the  latter  part 
of  March,  the  sashes  would  rarely  require  to  be  kept  on 
during  the  day,  but  it  will  strengthen  t lie  plants  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  at  night  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  growing  these  plants  iu  shal- 
low boxes  is  that,  being  thus  portable,  they  arc  rcYdily 


changed  from  one  hot-bed  or  forcing-pit  to  another,  and 
they  grow  quite  as  well  for  the  short  time  necessary  in 
two  or  three  inches  of  soil  as  in  a  greater  depth.  Another 
advantage  is.  that  the  transplanting  process  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  plants  form  the  necessary  fibrous  roots,  be- 
sides giving  them  greater  strength,  from  standing  more 
thinly  in   the  transplanting  box  than  in  the  seed-bed. 

Last  season  I  tested  a  few  thousand  in  this  way  by  the 
side  of  those  wintered  over  in  cold-frames,  and  found  that 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference,  those  sown  in  our 
forcing-pits  in  February  being  marketable  quite  as  soon 
as  those  sown  iu  September  and  kept  through  the  winter. 

This  method  may  be  practiced  even  by  such  as  have 
not  the  conveniences  of  either  forcing  house  or  hot-bed 
sashes  of  any  kind,  for  seeds  sown  in  boxes  and  placed 
in  the  window  of  any  dwelling  room  in  which  a  comfort- 
able heat  is  maintained  can  be  treated  just  as  we  do 
those  in  our  hot-houses  or  hot-beds,  only  that  by  the  time 
the  plants  have  been  transplanted,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
harden  them  off,  which,  in  the  absence  of  sashes,  may  be 
done  simply  by  taking  the  boxes  out  of  doors  during 
warm  March  days,  and  placing  them  in  the  house  at  night. 

Forwarding  Tomatoes,  Pepper,  or  Egg  Plants,  we  do 
exactly  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  as  they  are  plants 
requiring  at  all  times  a  high  temperature,  instead  of  sow- 
ing the  seed  in  February,  as  we  do  Cabbage  and  Lettuce, 
we  sow  in  April,  and  the  transplanting  in  the  boxes  is 
not  done  until  May. 


Curing  Bacon  for  the   English  Market. - 
Letter  from  Moscow,  Russia. 


"E.  H."  writes  from  Moscow,  Nov.  2,  1SG8:  "  I  want 
to  raise  a  thousand  or  more  pigs,  and  go  into  the  lard 
business,  as  well  as  ham  and  bacon,  here  in  Russia.  The 
average  price  of  corn-fed  pigs  of  350  lbs.  is,  with  us, 
5@£%  cents  per  ft.,  currency,  live  weight.  Just  now,  it 
is  7  cents.  Salt  is  worth  $2  per  cwt.  Do  these  prices 
promise  a  paying  export  business  to  England  and  Ger- 
many ?  The  freight  from  here  to  either  London  or  Ham- 
burg is  about  $1.50  per  cwt.  The  quality  of  the  corn-fed 
meat  is  good.  But,  so  far,  the  few  experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  ham  and  bacon  curing  for  exportation 
have  failed.  I  account  for  it  because  ham  and  bacon  are 
cured  here  during  very  cold  weather,  out  of  frozen  meat, 
which  is  unfrozen  in  the  most  sudden  way.  They  put 
the  carcass  in  a  Russian  bath-room,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  exceedingly  high,  and  after  leaving  it  for  only  six 
or  eight  hours,  they  cut  it  up,  and  salt  the  hams  in  tubs 
and  the  bacon  dry.  Ham  and  bacon  are  badly  cut;  that 
is,  in  a  way  that  is  not  known  or  liked  in  England.  And 
all  is  done  in  the  most  slovenly  way  imaginable. 

In  regard  to  pig  raising,  I  know  a  place  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  where  about  twenty  starch-mills  are  at  work. 
The  refuse  from  them  is  sold  thereon  the  spot  at  10  cents 
per  cwt. ;  and  as  the  mills  are  worked  in  the  most  primi- 
tive way,  I  reckon  that  the  refuse  must  contain  more  nu- 
tritions matter  than  the  refuse  of  your  mills.  The  starch 
is  made  out  of  wheat.  Some  geese,  but  no  pigs,  are  raised 
there.  The  price  of  rye  there  is  about  70  cents  per 
bushel;  barley,  CO  cents;  oats,  40  cents  just  now,  but 
these  are  uncommonly  high  prices.  At  how  much  per  ft. 
could  I  raise  bacon  pigs  at  these  prices?  And  what  kind 
of  breed  would  best  answer  my  purpose  ?  I  want,  I  be- 
lieve, pigs  attaining  great  weight;  more  so  than  those 
which  produce  delicate  meat,  especially  as  I  want  to  pro- 
duce lard  and  bacon  principally.  The  animals  ought  to 
be  hardy  ami  able  to  stand  our  severe  winter.  Lard  has 
gone  up  here  iu  the  course  of  a  year  from  lie.  to  14c. 
per  ft.  The  rise  is  owing  principally  to  the  demand 
from  Germany  and  England.  The  exports  this  year  were 
about  1,000  tons.  Though  a  very  small  quantity  for  so 
large  a  country,  it  has  not  failed  to  produce  a  marked 
effect,  inasmuch  as,  in  former  years,  none  was  exported." 

Remarks.— It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  attempt  to  reply 
to  these  questions,  but  we  fear  we  can  throw  very  little 
liu'ht  on  the  matter.  On  a  farm,  pigs  can  seldom  be  raised 
with  much  profit,  except  in  connection  with  other  stock. 
Their  true  office  is  to  eat  food  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  Without  knowing  how  much  water  it  contains, 
we  can  make  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  ref- 
use from  the  starch  mills.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the 
demand  for,  and  value  of.  manure  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pigs  fed  on  this  refuse  would  afford  rich  manure,  but  for 
fattening  hogs  it  would  he  well  to  give,  in  connection 
with  it,  some  grain  containing  more  starch,  such  as  barley 
or  rye,  or  Indian  corn.  With  ordinary  pigs,  shut  up  to 
fatten,  it  would  take  about  eight  bushels  of  rye  or  bar- 
ley to  make  100  lbs.  live  weight  of  pig.  If  kept  in  large 
numbers,  and  in  pens  not  well  littered  and  otherwise 
comfortable,  it  would  take  considerable  more.  At  7 
cents  per  ft.,  live  weight,  after  deducting  expenses,  there 
is  not  much  margin  for  profit.  A  good  deal  would  de- 
pcrjd  on  the  price  paid  for  thepigs  when  shut  up  to  fatten. 
If  they  could  be   bought  for  5  cents  pc'r  lb.  and  sold 


when  fat  for  7  cents  per  ft.,  the  account  would  stand  thus: 

1  pig,  250  lbs.,  at  5  cents, ,$12.50 

1G  bushels  rye  and  barley,  at  05  cents, 10. 10 

$22i00 

1  fat  pig,  450  lbs.,  at  7  cents, $31.60 

Profit, |  jTg5 

The  manure,  if  carefully  saved,  ought  to  more  than 
pay  for  attendance,  interest,  etc.  Iu  this  country,  we  can 
usually  buy  lean  hogs  two  or  three  cents  per  pound  less 
than  fat  ones.  If  this  is  the  case  in  Russia,  hogs  might 
be  fattened  at  considerable  profit. 

In  regard  to  raising  a  thousand  pigs,  we  doubt  if  it  can 
be  done  profitably,  except  in  connection  with  other 
kinds  of  farming.  The  sows  should  have  a  good  range 
of  clover  or  grass  in  summer;  otherwise  they  can  seldom 
be  kept  economically.  With  good  pasture,  and  a  feed 
twice  a  day  of  the  refuse  from  the  starch  factory,  the 
sows  and  store  pigs  might  be  cheaply  kept  through  the 
summer  and  autumn.  Those  intended  for  fattening  in 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  might  be  kept  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  they  should  have  a  more  liberal  allow- 
ance of  the  starch  refuse.  Success  will  depend  very  much 
upon  keeping  them  growing  rapidly  while  at  grass,  so  that 
when  shut  up  to  fatten,  little  grain  will  be  required  to 
finish  them  off.  The  quality  of  the  bacon  and  also  the 
quantity  of  lard  depends  a  good  deal  on  keeping  the 
growing  pigs  rapidly  advancing.  The  nearer  fat  tfieycan 
be  kept  at  all  times,  the  better  will  be  the  bacon,  and  the 
more  and  better  lard  will  they  yield. 

For  the  English  market,  the  quality  of  the  bacon  is  of 
prime  importance.  The  dealers  and  consumers  are  excel- 
lent judges  of  the  article.  They  will  pay  full  prices  for 
good'  bacon,  while  that  which  is  inferior  or  badly  cured 
is  difficult  to  dispose  of,  even  at  a  low  figure.  The  breed 
or  kind  of  hog  has  something  to  do  with  the  superiority 
of  English  bacon,  and  the  fattening  not  less  so.  Get  a 
good  kind  of  hog,  and  never  let  it  be  starved  at  any  time. 
This  is  the  great  secret  of  success.  "We  are  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  breeds  of  pigs  in  Russia  to 
say  which  is  the  best.  We  have  seen  "Russia  hogs 
imported  to  this  country  that  had  many  good  qualities. 
They  were  strong,  hardy,  pretty  well  formed,  of  good 
size,  but  decidedly  coarse,  and  the  quality  of  the  meat 
was  not  satisfactory.  But  a  cross  with  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish breeds,  such  as  the  Yorkshire  or  Essex,  would 
greatly  improve  their  quality  and  fattening  properties, 
And  such  a  cross,  if  well  fed,  would  come  to  maturity 
earlier  and  afford  a  great  deal  more  lard.  For  bacon,  it 
is  not  only  important  to  have  hogs  of  good  size,  but  they 
must  be  fat.  This  is  more  important  for  bacon  than  for 
pork,  because  in  drying,  any  lean  that  is  left  on  the 
flitches  or  sides  withers  up  and  becomes  rusty,  imparting 
a  disagreeable  flavor  to  the  meat. 

Bacon  is  scut  from  Canada  and  from  the  United  States 
to  England,  and  when  proper  care  is  exercised,  it  gives 
good  satisfaction.  We  often  experience  as  low  a  tem- 
perature here  as  in  Moscow,  and  much  of  our  pork  is  made 
from  carcasses  frozen  solid,  and  in  this  condition  trans- 
ported hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles.  But  it  is 
essential  to  thaw  them  out  before  salting.  And  it  is, 
doubtless,  very  important  that  this  should  be  done  gradu- 
ally—say in  a  room  not  over  40°  Far.  So  far  as  climate  is 
concerned,  we  think  there  is  no  reason  why  bacon  and 
hams  cannot  be  cured  in  Russia  as  well  as  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Before  embarking  largely  in  this  busi- 
ness, however,  it  would  be  well  to  visit  the  pork  packing 
establishments  in  this  country.  Our  impression  is.  that 
it  would  be  found  that  pigs  can  be  raised  and  fattened 
and  cured  in  the  Western  States  cheaper  than  in  Russia. 
Certain  it  is.  that  in  past  years,  our  Western  farmers  often 
sold  corn-fed  hogs  for  less  than  5  cents  per  ft.,  live  weight. 
But  here,  as  in  Russia,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  world, 
pork  is  much  higher  than  the  average  of  former  years  be- 
fore the  war.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  our  cor- 
respondent again. 

Bee  Items.—  By  AT.  QuinJnj. 

Artificial  Queens.  —  In  the  improved 
management  of  bees,  a  resort  to  artificial  queens  will  be 
necessary.  But  before  bee-keepers  will  have  full  confi- 
dence in  such  queens,  they  must  be  satisfied  that  they 
are,  in  every  respect,  equal  to  others.  By  artificial 
queens  is  meant  such  as  are  reared  from  eggs  or  lame 
that  are  deposited  in  worker  cells,  and  would  have  pro- 
duced workers  but  for  the  changes  made  by  the  bees. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  imperfect  development 
of  such  queens,  and  especially  that  they  are  cramped  for 
room  in  worker  cells  in  the  early  stages  of  their  exist- 
ence. Being  satisfied  myself  that  this  objection  is  not 
well  founded,  I  shall  try  to  satisfy  others.  All  admit 
that  eggs  laid  in  worker  cells  and  queen  cells  are  pre- 
cisely alike.  That  in  the  worker  cell  produces  a  worker, 
the  other,  a  queen.  It  is  contended  that  the  quee"  reared 
in  a  worker  cell  must  be  dwarfed  in  size,  as  a  larger  bee 
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than  &  worker  cannot  expand  there.  But  it  is  demon- 
strated that  queens  ore  not  reared  in  worker  cells  after 
all.  The  egg  that  produces  the  queen  may  be  laid  there, 
it  may  hatch  there,  and  the  larva  be  fed  as  a  worker  for  two 
or  three  days  ;  but  then,  if  a  queen  is  required,  the  beea 
immediately  enlarge  the  cell,  and  lengthen  it.  II  there 
is  room  directly  under  it.  it  is  turned  downward  ;  if  not, 
it  is  made  im>re  nearly  horizontal.  The  cell,  a3  pre- 
pared for  a  worker,  is  JUled  to  the  very  brim  with  royal 
jelly,  on  the  surface  of  which  swims  the  larva  of  the  future 
queen.  By  examining  such  a  celt,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  larva  does  not  occupy  any  part  of  the  original 
cell,  but  has  ample  room  in  the  part  specially  prepared. 
Another  proof  that  the  queen  is  not  dwarfed  by  the  size  of 
the  cell  is,  you  cannot  predict  the  size  of  queens  with 
any  certainty  from  the  size  of  cells.  A  great  many 
queens  reared  in  large-sized  cells  arc  very  little  larger 
tlinn  workers.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  manner 
of  raising  brood  is  aware  that  fuU-sizsd  workers  can  be 
reared  in  cells  that  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose 
from  twelve  to  twenty  years,  and  must  be  diminished  in 
size  nearly  one-third.  It  is  thus  quite  clear  that  they 
were  larger  than  required  at  first.  Whoever  will  examine 
a  sheet  of  new  comb  with  brood  in  the  chrysalis  state 
will  find  the  cell  much  larger  than  the  bee,  and  ample 
room  for  a  large  moth-worm  to  spin  its  gallery  betweon 
the  head  of  the  bee  and  the  capping.  I  have  seen  many 
queens  from  large  ceils  that  would  have  had  ample  room 
for  their  development  in  one  of  these,  showing  conclu- 
sively that  their  size  did  not  depend  on  that  of  the  cell. 
It  is  also  said,  that  when  a  very  few  bees  are  set  to 
rearing  queens,  the  quantity  of  food  is  likely  to  be  less 
than  it  should  be,  aud  that  an  inferior  size  is  the  conse- 
quence. But  whoever  has  looked  into  a  queen  cell  imme- 
diately after  its  occupant  has  left,  has  invariably  found 
some  of  the  food  yet  remaining.  This  is  certainly  not  an 
evidence  of  a  scanty  supply.  Until  something  more  con- 
clusive shows  that  artificial  queens  are  indeed  inferior  to 
others,  1  shall  continue  to  recommend  in  future  numbers 
of  the  Agriculturist  the  rearing  of  just  such  artificial 
queens  as  my  experience  has  proved  to  be  most  profitable. 

Bad  E^nclc  with  Bees.-M.  C.  Hester, 
Clark  Co.,  Md.,  says:  "  We  are  having  terribly  bad  luck 
with  our  bees.  I  think  I  am  within  tho  bounds  of  truth 
when  1  say  that  fully  half  the  stands  of  bees  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  county  of  Seott  have  died  since  the  honey- 
making  season  closed.  They  have  not  died  for  want  of 
stores,  for  all  that  I  have  examined  or  heard  of  have  left 
au  abundance  of  honey  in  their  combs.  Nor  are  they 
troubled  with  worms,  or  'foul  brood,' or  dysentery,  or 
other  disease  mentioned  in  the  books.  I  suspect  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  loss  of  the  queeus.  We  can- 
not discover  anything  ailing  the  workers.  There  ha3 
been  very  little  brood  in  any  of  the  hives  since  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  Can  you  give  us  any  light  on  this  mat- 
ter? No  one  can  account  for  it.  Some  think  it  in  some 
way  caused  by  the  locusts  that  swarmed  upon  us  in  the 
spring.  They  have  not  done  well  during  any  part  of  the 
season,  made  very  little  surplus  honey,  and  not  one  stand 
in  twenty  sent  off  a  swarm.1'' — Although  the  foregoing  was 
private,  it  seems  advisable  to  print  it,  as  very  many 
bee-keepers  in  Mr.  Hester's  locality  have  suffered  in  a 
similar  way,  and  one  case,  somewhat  like  it,  was  re- 
ported from  Ohio,  in  the  Bee  Journal.  No  one  seems 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  to  bo  able  to 
explain  the  cause,  or  give  a  remedy.  Mr.  Hester  suspects 
the  l- cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  loss  of  queens,"  but 
this  is  secondary  only  ;  we  wish  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
loss  m of  queens,  and  of  workers  as  well.  There  being 
but  little  brood  after  the  middle  of  October  does  not 
prove  the  hives  queculcss.  It  is  quite  common  for  the 
most  thrifty  stocks  in  many  sections  to  cease  raising 
brood  by  the  middle  of  September.  The  cause  of  other 
maladies  has  been  found  in  the  quality  of  the  honey,  and 
if  we  could  ascertain  from  what  sources  these  bees 
Obtained  their  stores,  it  might  afford  the  desired  light. 

Mr.  Wagner,  editor  of  the  Bee  Journal,  gave  me,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  description  of  a  malady,  in  the  form  of  foul 
brood,  that  was  observed  in  Germany,  in  a  peculiar 
season.  (I  forget  whether  very  wet  or  very  dry)  there  ap- 
peared upon  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  trees  myriads  of 
plant-lice  {ApMdes).  These  secreted  and  discharged  a 
clear  saccharine  fluid,  much  sought  after  by  the  bees. 
The  result  was  that  in  a  few  months  foul  brood  pre- 
vailed to  an  unprecedented  extent.  A  few  year3  since, 
in  one  of  the  Western  States,  ^Illinois,  I  think)  this  aphis 
was  found  on  standing  grain,  particularly  oats,  injuring 
the  grain  materially.  The  next  winter,  bees  seemed  un- 
healthy, leaving  the  hives  in  cold  weather  with  swollen 
bodies,  and  perishing  by  hundreds.  Those  describing 
this  attributed  it  to  the  aphis,  and  were  probably  cor- 
rect, as  there  has  been  no  further  complaint  of  unusual 
maladies  until  now  in  Indiana.  The  present  season  is 
reported  as  rather  poor  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  It 
is  possible  that  in  some  places  the  bees  have  availed 
themselves  of  some  unusual  product,  and  are  affuctcd  as 
described  in  consequence.    The  probability  is,  that  the 


trouble  will  pass  away  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared,  with- 
out giving  us  any  further  cine  as  to  its  cause. 

Bees  Do  mot  Swarm. — J.  Sell  oil,  Lyons 
Station,  Ind.,  writes  :  "  I  have  practiced  artificial  swarm- 
ing, with  very  good  success,  though  I  have  had  no  instruc- 
tions except  through  the  Agriculturist.  But  the  past 
season,  the  bees  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  as  far 
as  heard  from,  have  refused  to  swarm,  with  hives  full  of 
honey,  brood,  and  young  bees.  Waiting  full  two  weeks 
after  the  time  for  early  swarms,  I  took  a  swarm  from 
each  hive,  ail  of  which  soon  filled  their  boxes,  as  the  honey 
season  was  splendid  for  a  few  weeks.  But  young  bees 
did  not  appear  again  in  the  old  hives  until  late  in  July. 
Of  forty  stands  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  and  which 
were  allowed  their  own  time  to  swarm,  only  six  did  so 
the  past  season.  The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years 
convinces  mc  that,  with  black  bees,  it  will  not  do  to  de- 
pend on  natural  swarming;  for,  as  a  general  thing,  four- 
fifths  of  all  strong  early  swarms  go  off.  Late,  weak  ones 
stay,  aud  are  not  worth  bothering  with.  Would  the 
Italians  do  any  better  here,  where  there  are  such  inviting 
places  in  the  woods  for  them  tV — Thi3  shows  the  advant- 
age,as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  taking  this  swarming  mat- 
ter into  our  own  hands.  Thousands  who  keep  bees  have 
had  similar  experience.  It  is  a  difficulty  that  attends  all 
swarming  hives;  hence,  much  better  things  cannot  be 
expected  of  the  Italians,  under  the  old  system,  and  work- 
ing with  that  system  only  I  cannot  give  a  satisfactory 
reply.  Continued  and  valuable  experience,  however, 
suggests  new  forms  of  management,  by  which  the  evil 
can  be  remedied.  By  taking  advantage  of  a  knowledge 
of  certain  facts  and  laws  in  respect  to  bees,  we  expect  to 
havo  such  entire  control  of  them,  as  to  direct  their 
energies  cither  to  increasing  their  colonics  or  to  the  stor- 
ing of  surplus  honey,  as  we  may  choose.  In  the  course 
of  the  season,  I  expect  to  give  the  results  of  my  later 
experience,  and  at  the  proper  time,  to  speak  particularly 
of  the  difficulty  above  mentioned. 


On  Colic  iii  Horses. 
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The  diseases  of  animals  are  materially  modified  in  dif- 
ferent species  by  the  structural  and  functional  peculiari- 
ties of  their  various  organs  and  part?.  A  comprclicnsivo 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  all  domestic 
animals  is  therefore  essential  to  the  full  understanding  of 
their  maladies,  and  no  better  illustrations  of  this  can  he 
afforded  than  by  referring  to  the  digestive  organs.  The 
ox  gathers  food  rapidly,  accumulates  it  in  his  paunch,  then 
ruminates ;  and  by  the  peculiar  action  of  the  third 
stomach  the  solid  parts  of  the  food  are  retarded  for  ef- 
fectual digestion  in  the  true  or  fourth  stomach,  while  the 
liquid  portions  pass  on,  are  promptly  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  secretions  in  the  intestines,  and  are  thus  absorbed. 
The  great  mass  of  imperfectly  digested  food,  therefore, 
lies  in  the  large  pouches  described  as  the  first  three 
stomachs.  Ilence  it  is  that  cattle  are  subject  to  hoove,  or 
disengagement  and  accumulations  of  gases,  in  the  first 
two  stomachs,  and  then  to  impacturc  of  the  third,  which 
constitutes  cither  an  independent  disease  of  a  dangerous 
characterora  frequent  complication  in  febrile  and  other 
maladies  that  are  associated  with  costiveness.  The 
horse,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  small  single  stomach,  and 
some  idea  of  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  food  retained 
in  the  gastric  cavities  of  the  horse  and  ox  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  a  horse  dying  of  repletion  of  the  stomach 
has  been  found  to  have  not  more  than  thirty  pounds 
weight  of  food  impacted  in  it,  whereas  an  ox  that  has  been 
fasting  for  twenty-four  hours  has  been  found  with  one 
hundred  and  fitly,  and  as  high  as  two  hundred  pounds  of 
fodder  in  its  first  two  stomachs.  The  horse  feeds  fast,  but 
the  food  is  not  retained  long  in  the  stomach,  and  passes 
on  for  more  complete  digestion  in  the  intestine.  Rumi- 
nants have  a  long  intestine.  In  sheep  it  is  twenty-seven 
times  the  length  of  the  body ;  in  tho  ox,  twenty  times  ; 
and  in  tho  horse,  twelve.  But  in  the  horse  tho  large  in- 
testine is  very  capacious,  and  occupies  the  greater  portion 
of  tho  cavity  of  the  belly.  It.  is  sacculated  aud  puckered 
up  by  muscular  bands  so  as  to  retain  the  food  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  bagging  of  the  intestinal  tube 
that  the  excrement  becomes  dry  and  ball-shaped,  as  it  is  in 
the  horse.  In  ruminants,  therefore,  the  food  is  kept  long 
in  the  stomach  and  passes  quickly  through  the  intestine, 
whereas  the  reverse  holds  in  the  horse. 

It  is  evident  from  these  remarks  that  when  horses  suffer 
from  an  accumulation  of  undigested  or  indigestible  matter 
in  their  alimentary  canal  the  tendency  is  to  impacture 
of  the  large  intestine.  The  great  weight  of  material  held 
in  the  pouches  of  the  intestine  demands  a  constant  rolling 
and  forcing  movement,  due  to  what  physiologists  call  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine,  aud  if  anything  inter- 
feres with  the  mobility  of  the  included  mass  the  muscular 
cord  of  the  intestine  is  liable  to  irregular,  spasmodic,  and 
painful  efforts.     This  is  the  theory  of  spasmodic  colic  in 

the  horse,  and  although  there  are  many  causes  assigned 


for  this  common  disease,  such  as  drinking  cold  water, 
exposure  to  draughts,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  impress  on 
all  horsemen  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  a 
horse  shows  signs  of  pain  in  the  belly  by  pawing,  crouch- 
iiiL-.  lying,  groaning,  rising  and  lying  down  alternately, 
rolling,  etc.,  the  intestine  requires  to  be  relieved  of  an 
obstructingmass.  It  is  the  want  of  this  simple  item  of 
knowledge  that  renders  colic  the  most  fatal  of  all  equine 
diseases,  and  in  the  British  Isles  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  deaths  by  disease  amongst  horses  occur  from  simple 
indigestion,  or  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  names  of 
colic,  spasmodic  colic,  flatulent  colic,  etc. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  into  minute  detail 
concerning  the  symptoms,  results,  and  varieties  of  this 
disease.  The  facts  I  wish  to  impress  on  American  farmers 
relate  more  to  prevention  and  treatment.  Regularity  in 
feeding,  and  the  use  of  sound  corn,  oats,  and  well-cnred 
hay,coustitute  the  great  injunctions  regarding  prevention. 
The  enre  of  the  disease  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effectual,  and 
it  is  most  effectual  when  practiced  early.  As  usually 
treated,  colic  is  a  very  fatal  disease,  whereas  with  proper 
treatment  not  one  cise  in  five  hundred  should  be  fatal. 

A  farmer  should  never  be  without  a  funnel  to  be  used 
in  giving  injections  to  6ick  animals.  The  funnel  maybe 
made  six  inches  wide  at  top,  five  inches  deep,  leading  to 
an  inch  tube  two  inches  long  ;  from  the  end  of  this  tube  a 
horizontal  pipe  extends  about  nine  inches  in  length, 
tapering  to  a  half-inch  hole,  properly  rounded  off  on  its 
edges.  Any  twismith  can  make  this  invaluable  instru- 
ment, audit  will  be  found  thathaving  oiled  the  tube  and 
passed  it  into  the  intestine,  tepid  water  can  be  readily 
poured  in  without  the  aid  of  any  pumping  force.  A 
syringe  stimulates  the  intestine  to  repel  the  liquid, 
whereas  if  waterbe  permitted  to  gravitate  by  the  funnel 
two  or  three  quarts  will  gravitate  slowly  and  be  held.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  use  too  much  water  at  once.  The  injec- 
tions should  be  repeated  every  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
minutes,  and  given  with  care.  Medicated  injections  arc, 
as  a  rule,  not  desirable. 

Not  unfrequently  one  or  two  injections  suffice  to  cure  a 
horse,  but  as  a  rule  jt  is  necessary  to  administer  a  purga- 
tive according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  animal.  Five  or 
six  drachms  of  good  aloes,  made  up  in  a  ball,  is  the  most 
certain  agent,  and  no  faith  must  be  had  in  the  frequent 
recommendation  to  give  the  physic  in  solution.  Aloes 
acts  promptly  as  a  nauseant,  sedative,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  as  an  cvacnant.  If  farmers  will  learn  this  lesson  by 
heart  I  vouch  for  it  they  will  rarely,  if  ever,  lose  a  horso 

"With  colic.  They  should  try  no  nostrums,  stimulants,  anti- 
spasmodics, or  poisonous  sedatives.  Let  them  use  aloes 
and  injections  early,  and  trust  to  them.  Above  all  things 
they  must  not  bleed  a  horse  when  attacked  by  colic. 


The  Sefton  Breed  of  Swine. 

The  Earl  of  Sefton,  whose  estates  are  near 
the  city  of  Liverpool,  lias  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  swine,  and  has  estab- 
lished a  breed  in  some  respects  remarkable, 
which  is  here  known  by  his  name.  The  animals 
arc  distinguished  by  great  size,  strength  of  con- 
stitution, and  the  excellent  quality  of  their  flesh. 
Thejrare  qnite  different  from  the  Berkshire,  Es- 
sex, and  oi  her  fiuc-boned  and  very  fat  breeds,  in- 
asmuch as  while  they  are  not  coarse  in  bone, 
they  are  longer,  deeper  flanked,  and  not  so  ex- 
cessively fleshy,  although  quite  as  much  so  as  is 
compatible  with  the  production  of  the  finest  pork. 

It  is  reported — wtc  are  not  able  to  say  with 
what  truth — that  this  breed  in  England  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  Earl  of  SeftoiVs  own 
estate,  and  that  he  never  allows  any  animals  of 
the  breed  to  leave  his  place  alive  for  use  in 
England,  although  he  has,  in  several  instances, 
allowed  them  to  be  brought  to  this  countiy. 
General  Tyler,  of  Red  Bank,  X.  J.,  imported  a 
pair  some  years  since,  and  their  progeny  have 
been  considerably  distributed  throughout  the 
countiy.  They  are  more  nearly  like  the  best 
specimens  of  the  Chester  White  than  any  of  our 
otherbreeds,  and  are  claimed  to  be  even  superior 
to  them.  AVe  arc  inclined  to  think  that  a  cross 
of  the  two  breeds  would  be  better   than  either. 

A  pair  of  pure  Seftons,  slaughtered  a  year 
ago  in  Hartford,  weighed  eight  hundred  pounds, 
and  their  flesh  was  very  fir,m  ami  attractive  in 
appearance.  We  arc  not  disposed  to  recommend 
that  these  animals   be   adopted   by  any  farmer 
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■with  the  idea  that  they  are  vastly  superior  to 
anything  else,  but  we  think  enough  has  been 
shown  in  regard  to  Iheru,  during  the  few 
years  of  their  breeding  in  this  country,  to  make 
them  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  improve  their  stoek  of  swine. 

■•-. —    ^i  p  ^— — »-•- ■ 

Cutting  Food  by  Power. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  advant- 
ages of  cutting  food  for  stock,  and  notwith- 
standing the  stupid  discussion  that  was  held  a 
short  time  ago  by  the  remarkable  Fanners' 
Club,  in  New  York,  where  the  quidnuncs  of 
that  association  were  so  emphatically  snubbed 
by  Patrick  Quiim,  much  more  will  be  written, 
and  an  increasing  confidence  is  sure  to  be  placed 
in  the  beneficial  results  of  the  practice. 

The  great  objection  to  the  more  rapid  intro- 
duction of  fodder  cutting  among  our  farmers  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that,  even  with  the  best 
hand-power  cutting  machines,  the  work  is  very 
laborious,  and  the  result  is  but  slowly  accom- 
plished. Many  have  attempted  to  adopt  the 
system  with  the  aid  of  hand-machines,  and  have 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  out  owing  to 
the  immense  amount  of  time  and  labor  required. 

By  the  aid  of  the  horse-power  attached  to  a 
larger  machine,  this  work  may  be  done  so 
rapidly  and  so  easily,  that  the  chief  objection 
passes  away.  On  all  farms  on  which  the  num- 
ber of  animals  to  be  fed  is  considerable,  and 
where  the  proprietor  is  satisfied,  of  the  decided 
advantages  of  cutting,  it  will  pay  to  purchase  a 
horse-power,  and  a  horse-power  cutting  ma- 
chine. But  those  who  desire  to  try  the  experi- 
ment in  a  somewhat  extensive  way,  without 
the  outlay  of  the  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars  that  the  horse-power  and  the  larger 
cutting  machine  would  require,  may  attach  any 
good  cutler  to  the  horse-power  belonging  to 
parlies  who,  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
thrash  grain  for  others.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  take  one  of  these  movable  horse- 
powers, set  it  up  in  the  barn,  and  connect  its 
belt  with  the  pulley  on  the  cutting  box;  and 
one  good  horse  or  ox  may  be  made  to  perform 
the  work  at  this  season  without  much  inter- 
fering with  the  other  uses  of   the  farm  team. 

We  confidently  predict  that  anyone  who  will 
give  this  system  a  thorough  trial  during  a  single 
season  will  find  that  the  value  of  the  food 
saved  in  feeding  from  ten  to  twenty  animals 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  permanent  invest- 
ment  in  a  horse-power  a  very  profitable  one. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Carding  Cattle. 

"  Things  look  considerable  grand  round 
here,"  said  Jake  Friuk,  one  morning,  as  he 
walked  into  my  new  barn,  where  I  was  cleaning 
off  my  Black  Hawk  span,  getting  ready  to  take 
Mrs.  Bunker  down  to  Shadtown,  to  spend 
Thanksgiving.  You  see,  Sally  and  her  husband 
have  generally  come  home  to  spend  this  day, 
but  just  then  there  was  a  responsibility  so 
young  that  the  mother  could  not  venture  out. 

"  The  Squire  is  gittin'  so  pertikelar  with  his 
cattle  that  he'll  be  moviu'  em  all  into  the  par- 
lor pretty  soon,  I  guess,"  responded  George 
Washington  Tucker. 

"Many  a  poor  fellow  don't  have  sich  blankets 
as  them  bosses,"  said  Seth  Twiggs,  as  he 
scratched  a  match  and  lighted  his  pipe. 

"  Nor  sich  bedding,"  added  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Jones,  looking  at  the   clean,  bright   straw. 

"  Planks,  I  see,  are  a  little  too  hard  for  your 
animals   to   stand  on,"   said  Deacon  Smith,  in- 


quiringly, as  he  poked  away  the  straw  and  ex- 
amined the  bottom  of  the  stall. 

"There  is  three  feet  of  dry  muck  in  there,"  I 
replied,  "  and  the  pit  is  all  cemented,  so  that  I 
sha'n't  lose  any  of  the  liquid  manure.  I  calcu- 
late a  horse  will  half  pay  for  his  keeping  in  the 
mauure  he  makes,  if  you  give  him  a  chance." 

"lied  chestnut  for  siding  to  the  stalls!"  ex- 
claimed Jotham  Sparrowgrass,  as  he  rubbed  his 
baud  over  the  surface.  "I  declare  it  looks 
about  equal  to  the  pews  in  the  meetin'  house." 

"The  Squire '11  be  havin'  a  parson  in  here 
preach  in'  to  his  cattle,  yet;  see  if  he  don't,"  add- 
ed Jake  Frink,  maliciously. 

"Mr.  Spoouer  would  get  some  hearers  here 
that  he  dou't  have  on  Sunday,  I  guess,"  said 
Seth  Twiggs,  meekly,  with  a  puff  of  smoke,  that 
made  Jake  look  blue. 

"  What  new-fangled  consarn  is  this  you're 
cleaniu'  your  critters  with  ?"  asked  Uncle  Jo- 
tham, as  he  eyed  a  new  India-rubber  card  that 
I   was   passing   over  the  legs  of  the  horses. 

"What  do  you  give  your  cows,  that  makes 
their  coats  shine  so  ?"  asked  Deacon  Smith,  as  he 
looked  at  a  row  of  Jerseys  on  the  other  side  of 
the  barn  floor. 

"  Oil-meal  and  carrots  inside,  and  India-rub- 
ber card  outside,"  I  replied. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  keerd  'em 
everyday?"  asked  Jake  Frink,  whose  tangled 
locks  evidently  had  not  been  astonished  by  card 
or  comb  for  many  a  day. 

"  Somebody  attends  to  just  this  business 
every  day,  and  I  think  it  pays." 

"Wall,  Squire,  you're  a  bigger  fool  than  I 
thought  you  was.  I've  sometimes  cleaned  up  a 
hoss  when  I  had  a  trade  ahead,  but  I  never 
touched  a  keerd  to  a  cow  in  all  my  life.  'Taiu't 
naturel,  sartain." 

"  Then,"  I  asked,  "  what  are  the  spines  up- 
on a  cow's  tongue  made  for,  and  why  do  they 
use  them  upon  one  another's  hides  so  much  '?" 

"  They  haint  much  else  to  du,"  said  Jake, 
hesitatingly. 

Now,  I  hold,  Mr.  Editor,  that  all  our  bovine 
animals  carry  a  cleau  bill  of  rights  to  carding  in 
their  tongues,  and  the  best  card  is  the  one  that 
comes  nearest  to  the  original,  which  is  moder- 
ately sharp,  fine,  and  flexible.  Women's  rights, 
about  which  folks  are  making  such  a  fuss,  dou't 
begin  to  be  so  clear  as  this  matter.  I  wish  you 
would  get  up  a  revolution,  and  put  on  a  strong 
editorial  team  to  advocate  the  divine  right  of 
our  domestic  animals  to  be  kept  tolerably  clean 
aud  comfortable.  It  would  not  pay,  perhaps, 
to  put  them  all  into  a  warm  bath  every  day,  as 
Deacon  Smith's  Eliza  serves  her  lapdog,  but  it 
will  pa}T  to  use  the  card  aud  brush  every  day. 
They  have  an  organization  veiy  like  our  own, 
and  the  skin  is  all  the  lime  throwing  off  dead 
matter,  which  lodges  under  the  hair,  unless 
some  paius  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  left  free, 
you  will  see  them  using  their  tongues  upon  every 
part  of  their  bod}'  that  is  accessible,  and  getting 
help  from  their  neighbors  for  those  parts  they 
cannot  reach.  They  will  rub  their  necks  and 
backs  against  posts,  and  fences,  and  trees,  to 
start  this  dead  matter  and  clean  their  skins.  In 
the  summer  they  will  wade  into  the  streams, 
and  stand  for  hours  in  the  running  water,  to 
keep  themselves  clean  as  well  as  cool.  There  is 
no  mistaking  these  acts.  They  show  the  in- 
stinct of  cleanliness  just  as  clearly  as  the  comb, 
and  brush,  and  wash-basin  show  it  in  man. 
Now,  when  we  take  these  creatures  into  our 
care,  and  confine  them  in  stalls  and  stables,  we 
come  under  some  obligation  to  treat  them  ac- 
cording to  their  natures.  We  have  no  right  to 
torment  them  by   withholding    what  they   so 


strongly  crave.  They  want  food  and  drink, 
and  the  means  of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and 
they  are  generally  profitable  to  us  just  as  we 
provide  liberally  for  theirwants.  To  keep  them 
in  the  filth  in  which  many  farmers  compel  them 
to  wallow  is  as  shocking  and  cruel  as  it  is  unprof- 
itable. Just  look  at  Jake  Frink's  stables. 
There  is  not  a  curry-comb  or  brush  in  them,  and 
has  not  been  for  a  dozen  years.  He  says  he 
"  never  touched  a  keerd  to  his  cows,"  but  there 
is  a  card  upon  the  buttocks  of  his  oxen  an  inch 
thick,  that  certifies  to  Jake's  nastiuess,  as  if  it 
were  written  in  letters  of  ink.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  his  neglected  oxen  get  so  weak  that  he  has 
to  hire  bis  plowing  done  in  the  spring,  and  that 
his  cows  have  the  "slink  fever,"  and  his  horse 
dreads  the  sight  of  crows  ?  I  wisli  we  had  your 
Mr.  Bergh  out  here  in  the  country.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  need  for  a  society  to  pre- 
vent cruelty  to  brutes  than  in  the  city.  There 
are  many  more  of  the  brutes,  and  the  men  who 
torment  them  with  slow  torture  do  not  have  all 
their  neighbors  looking  at  them,  nor  a  policeman 
to  step  in  and  regulate  their  abuse.  I  hold  that  a 
man  is  demoralized  by  the  abuse  or  neglect  of 
his  cattle.  The  farmer  that  will  let  his  oxen  lie 
in  their  own  filth,  from  1  he  beginning  to  the  end  of 
winter,  without  any  effort  to  bed  them  or  clean 
them,  makes  himself  brutish,  no  matter  how  he 
stands  in  church  or  State.  He  can't  fail  to  grow 
hard  toward  his  fellows,  as  well  as  toward 
his  cattle  But  there  is  a  right  as  well  as  a 
wrong  way  of  keeping  your  cattle  clean,  as  there 
is  in  doing  other  things.  Some  of  the  cards 
and  curry-combs  are  fit  only  to  scrape  the  hide 
of  a  rhinoceros.  I  have  tried  pretty  much  every- 
thing in  the  market,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  as  much  difference  in  cards  and 
curry-combs  as  in  other  things.  Here  is  a  card 
with  the  teeth  set  into  the  wood,  as  stiff  as  so 
many  shingle  nails.  Put  this  into  Patrick's 
hand,  and  upon  the  back  of  a  thin-skinned  and 
nervous  horse,  and  it  is  a  terrible  instrument  of 
torture.  No  wonder  be  shrinks  from  Pat's  ap- 
proach, and  learns  to  kick  and  bite.  He  is  in  a 
proper  school  to  become  vicious.  Here  is  a  cur- 
ry-comb, cut  out  of  a  brass  plate,  with  sharp 
saw  teeth,  and  as  unyielding  as  a  saw.  Think 
of  such  a  tool  going  over  bones  not  too  thickly 
covered  with  flesh,  and  ripping  up  old  sores! 
Is  it  at  all  strange  that  there  is  a  chronic  state 
of  bad  feeling  between  Pat  and  the  poor  brute, 
that  is  literally  harrowed  every  day  under  the 
mistaken  notion  of  cleaning  ?  The  old-fashioned 
wool  card,  with  small  brass  teeth,  inserted  in 
leather,  had  some  flexibility  when  carefully 
handled,  answered  a  good  purpose,  but  was 
rather  too  stiff.  The  card  with  an  India-rubber 
back,  fitted  to  the  hand  by  a  strap,  is  the  latest 
ami  best  invention  in  this  line.  It  adapts  itself 
perfectly  under  the  hand,  to  all  the  little  ine- 
qualities of  the  skin,  and  gives  gentle  friction 
without  tearing.  With  a  good  brush,  nothing 
belter  is  needed.  If  the  horses  and  cows  could 
have  a  convention,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would 
pass  a  vole  of  thanks,  or  make  the  inventor  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  It  certainly  promotes 
peace  between  man  and  beast,  and  makes  the 
daily  cleaning  a  luxury,  instead  of  a  torment. 
My  animals  come  around  me  for  their  regular 
cleaning,  with  as  much  interest  as  they  come 
for  their  fodder.  They  certainly  understand 
the  difference  between  hatchels  and  cards,  be- 
tween harrowing  and  cleaning.  They  thrive 
well  under  this  treatment,  and  though  it  takes 
considerable  time,  I  doubt  if  it  could  be  spent 
more  to  their  profit  or  mine. 

Hutlfo.rtoicn,   Dec.   i  Yours  to  Command, 

13.   1SCS.  I  Timothy  til  skeh,  Esq. 
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Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  Fowls. 

The  groups  of  distinct  breeds  called  Ham- 
burgh have  many  points  in  common,  and  breed 
■with  great  Uniformity  of  marking.  They  are 
recognized  as  Silver-spangled,  Golden-spangled, 
Silver-penciled,  Golden-penciled,  and  Black 
Ilamburghs.  There  are,  besides,  quite  a  large 
number  of  tolerably 
distinct  varieties  re- 
ferred to  the  Ilam- 
burghs, but  not  rec- 
ognized by  fanciers, 
such  asBoltonGrays, 
Chittaprats,  Douiin- 
iques,  Creoles,  etc., 
all  distinguished  by 
close,  double  combs, 
fail  neck  and  saddle 
hackle,  a  full  tail  in 
the  cocks,  blue  legs, 
proud  carriage,  and 

excellence  as  l.,v<  i  ■•  _ ^>~-\.j%    ,>''-= s 

— usually,    also,   by  zrOF^i? -"- 

having  a  disinclina-    1      J^S-"^^'-^ 
lion  to  sit,  which,  in 
the  well-bred  fowls, 

is  confirmed.     The  -        in- 

difference in  the  col-  ,.  --"hjg9? 

or  and  markings  up- 
on the  feathers  of 
the   four  breeds  first  --.'_..   -- 

named  is  very  notice-  -  .    '-— 

able,  and   owing  to 
their  great    distinct- 
ness, the   different  breeds  of  Hamburghs  are 
among  the  most  showy  and  beautiful  of  fancy 
fowls.     Their  great  value  is  as  layers,  and  as 
such  they  are  esteemed  among  the  most  profita- 
ble varieties ;  but  as  their  useful  qualities  are 
held   secondary  to  their  points  of  beaut}-,  it 
■would  not  be  surprising  to  find  the  most  beauti- 
ful specimens  lacking  somewhat  in  that  particu- 
lar.    We  give  a  picture  of  a  pairof  Silver-span- 
gled fowls  belonging 
to  Mr.  J.   C.  Sidell, 
of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
exhibiting  well  the 
peculiarities   of   the 
variety.     It  will  be 
observed  that  every 
feather  is  white,  tip- 
ped with  black.     In 
the  spangled  varie- 
ties, this  peculiarity 
is  constant,  and  on- 
ly one  spot  occurs. 
There  are   subvarie- 
ties  of  both  Golden- 
spangled    and     Sil- 
ver-spangled   fowls, 
marked  by  a  differ- 
ence in  the  shape  of 
the  spots,  as  well  as 
in  the  character  of 
the  birds.  In  the  pen- 
ciled '  breeds,    each 
leal  her   has    several 
markings  or  pencil- 
lings.  The  more  per- 
fect these  are  mark- 
ed, and  the  more  even  the  color  of  the  fowl, 
the   more    highly  is  it  esteemed  by  fanciers. 


Labor  on  Farms. — That  farmers  must  em- 
ploy more  labor  is  an  undoubted  fact.  That 
there  are  men  enough  is  equally  true.  The 
trouble  is,  that  they  are  not  steadily  employed. 


During  the  winter  and  early  spring,  there  are 
days  and  weeks  when  married  laboring  men, 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  farmers,  can  get 
nothing  to  do.  In  the  summer,  they  will  ask 
$2.00  a  day,  and  in  harvest,  $3.00.  If  they 
could  get  $20  a  mouth,  the  year  round,  they 
would  receive  more  money  than  they  do  now, 
and  the  farmers  would  get  double  the  work  done. 


SILVER-SPANGLED   HAMBURGH  FOWLS. 

The  European  or  House  Sparrow. 

(Passer  domesticus.) 


A  few  years   ago, 
grounds    and   streets 


the  trees  in  the  public 
of  New  York  and  its 
suburbs  were  so  overrun  by  the  span-worm 
that  they  were  more  of  a  nuisance  than  an  or- 
nament. "Worm-time"  was  dreaded  by  all, 
and  mauy  were  the  devices  proposed  for  exterm- 


ELKOrEAN   SI'ARROWS. 

mating  the  span-worm.  At  last,  some  one 
introduced  the  European  sparrow,  which  made 
itself  completely  at  home,  and  soon  proved  too 
much  for  the  insects.  For  the  deliverance  from 
insects  the  people  have  been  duly  grateful ; 
whole  villages  of  bird  houses  have  been  built 
for  them,  food  is  provided  in  winter,  and  their 
lives  are  especially  watched  over  by  the  police. 


The  fame  of  the   sparrows   and  the  good  they 
have  done  in  and  around  New  York  has  spread 
abroad,  and   individuals  elsewhere,  desirous  of 
introducing   the   birds   in  their  own   localities, 
have  written  us  concerning  them.  We  have  been 
at  some  trouble  to  get  portraits  of  the  male  and 
female  bird,  which  are  from  life,  one-half  of  the 
natural  size.   They  are  so  exceedingly  lively  that 
the      artist      found 
great     difficulty    in 
managing  them.   As 
they    are   taken    in 
an  upright  position, 
thej- look  less  plump 
than  when  seen  up- 
on a  perch  or  engag- 
ed   in    picking    up 
food.   The  male  is  a 
little    smaller    than 
the    female,   and   is 
more  varied  in  col- 
or ;   the  upper  part 
of  his  head  is  light 
brownish  gray,  the 
sides    of  the    neck 
grayish  white,throat 
black,      back      and 
wings  chestnut  and 
black,     wiih     white 
band     across       the 
wings.     The  female 
is  almost  entirely  of 
a     brownish     gray. 
The    sparrows    are 
very  prolific,  several 
broods   being  raised   in  a  year.     They  are  re- 
markably domestic,  preferring  to  remain  about 
dwellings,  and  building  their  nests  wherever  a 
suitable  cavity  can  be  found.    The  young  are 
raised  mainly  upon  grubs  and  caterpillars,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  a  single  pair   consume  4,000 
caterpillars  in  a  week.     The  mature  birds  con- 
sume grain  and  other  vegetable  food,  which,  in 
cities,  they  find  in  the  droppings  of  animals 
and   elsewhere.      It 
is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  general 
introduction  of  spar- 
rows would  be  bene- 
ficial or  otherwise. 
In   England,  where 
they  are   numerous, 
it  is  contended  that 
they  are  the  enemies, 
rather      than      the 
friends,  of  the  culti- 
vator,   though    the 
birds  have  their  ad- 
vocates. There  is  no 
doubt    about     their 
utility  in  cities,  but 
in  the  country  they 
are     charged     with 
consuming        large 
quantities   of  grain, 
scratching  up  seeds 
in  the  garden,  pick- 
ing off  buds  of  fruit 
trees  in  winter,  and 
other      mischievous 
acts.  We  have  brief- 
ly stated  the  case  in  favor  of  and  against  the 
sparrow.     The  present  price  with  the  dealers  is 
$4.00  per  pair,  for  birds  said  to  be  imported. 
Those  who  have  them  upon  their  premises  are 
unwilling  to  part  with  them  at  any  price.  They 
readily  make  themselves  at  home  in  a  small  box 
for  a  house.    In  winter,  food  should  be  freely 
scattered  where  they  can  have  access  to  it. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on.  the  Farm— No.  62. 

"Why  don't  you  come  West,"  writes  au  eminent 
lawyer  and  farmer  of  Ohio,  "and  not  wear 
yourself  out  among  those  stones  ?  Suppose  the 
stones  ham  heen  placed  in  the  ground  on  pur- 
pose to  be  taken  out,  does  it  follow  that  a  good 
fellow  who  has  brains  and  intelligence  enough 
to  do  something  better  should  be  the  man  to 
take  them  out  ?"  I  will  tell  my  friend  why  I 
do  not  go  West.  First.— Because  I  am  here. 
Second.— Because  there  is  a  very  general  disposi- 
tion to  change,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  not  to 
do  what  everybody  else  is  doing  ;  and  conse- 
quently those  who  stay  where  they  are  will  be 
likely  to  do  better  than  those  who  are  anxious 
to  sell  their  farms  and  go  West.  Third.— Be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  all  the  good  things  of 
this  life  are  confined  to  one  particular  place. 
Fourth.— Because,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  farms  are  cheaper 
here  than  in  the  West.  Fifth.— Because  there 
is  abundant  opportunity  here  to  improve  our 
farms,  and  there  is  great  pleasure  and  profit  in 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  laud.  Sixth. — 
Because  I  have  stood  in  a  two-hundred-acre 
field  of  corn  in  the  vicinity  where  my  friend 
lives, — laud,  rich,  mellow,  clean,  no  stones,  and 
few  weeds ;  nothing  to  do  but  plow,  harrow, 
plant,  cultivate,  aud  harvest;  and  repeat  the 
same  thing  year  after  year,— and  I  did  not 
think  I  should  like  that  kind  of  farming.  It  is 
too  monotonous.  To  tell  the  truth  I  would 
much  rather  strike  a  stone  occasionlly  and  have 
the  pleasure  of  getting  it  out.  "But  all  the 
land  in  Ohio  is  not  of  this  character."  Very 
true  ;  but  if  you  take  high,  rolling  upland,  you 
meet  with  just  the  same  difficulties  we  have 
here,  and  there  is  no  use  in  selling  one  farm  and 
buying  another  merely  for  the  love  of  change. 
Here,  in  Western  New  York,  wo  have  just  as 
good  land,  all  things  considered,  as  there  is  in 
Ohio.  We  may  have  to  pay  more  attention  to 
making  manure;  we  may  have  to  underdrain 
more ;  we  may  have  to  work  the  laud  more  thor- 
oughly, in  order  to  kill  weeds  aud  develop  the 
latent  plant-food  in  the  soil;  we  may  have  more 
stones  to  get  out;  but  what  of  all  this?  There 
is  great  pleasure  in  uuderdraining  ;  it  is  real  fun 
to  get  out  stones;  and  the  good  crops  which  re- 
sult from  killing  weeds  and  manuring  the  land 
afford  a  kind  and  degree  of  satisfaction  that  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
West  raises  large  crops  without  cultivation  or 
manuring.  The  recently  published  prize  essay 
on  the  Farming  of  Delaware  Co.,  Ohio,  by 
Judge  Joues,  shows  that  even  the  farmers  in 
this  celebrated  district  need  to  exert  themselves 
in  order  to  raise  large  crops.  He  says  :  "  The 
crop  of  wheat  in  I860  was  a  failure,  being  killed 
outright  by  hard  freezing  and  high  winds  while 
the  ground  was  bare.  In  1867  the  crop  was 
very  superior  in  quality  and  fair  iu  quantity." 
He  tells  us,  however,  that  owing  to  these  occa- 
sional failures  aud  the  high  price  of  labor,  farm- 
ers have  "greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of 
.  land  devoted  to  this  important  crop."  He  fur- 
ther states :  "The  idea  that  wheat  can  no 
longer  be  grown  with  profit  prevails  to  some 
extent  all  over  the  State."  And  let  me  say,  the 
idea  will  prevail  so  long  as  it  is  thought  that 
men,  with  "  brains  and  intelligence,"  should  be 
engaged  with  something  better  than  getting  out 
stones  and  improving  the  land. 

"  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  Delaware  Co. 
from  1850  to  1864  was  a  little  over  11  bushels  per 
aere."   This  count v  averages  33  bushels  of  corn 


per  acre,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  average  in 
the  Scioto  Valley.  I  do  not  think  I  will  go  West, 
and  "  wear  out "  my  life  in  growing  such  crops. 

We  can  do  better  here,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  our  average  yield  of  corn  is  no  higher. 
But  our  land  can  be  made  to  produce  80  bushel  -. 
All  it  needs  is  "  brains  and  intelligence."  The 
crop  of  oats  in  this  county  in  1865  did  not  aver- 
age 27  bushels  per  acre,  and  barley  only  11 
bushels;  potatoes  not  80  bushels  per  acre ;  rye 
not  13  bushels  per  acre.  These  are  small  crops 
for  one  of  the  finest  counties  in  Ohio.  And  the 
pastures  are  no  better.  Judge  Jones  thinks  it 
requires  "  about  two  acres  to  graze  a  full-grown 
cow  or  ox,  which,"  he  adds,  "is  but  little  more 
than  half  the  grass  our  lauds  ought  to  produce." 
No  doubt  about  that.  One  of  my  fields  the 
past  summer  supported  stock  equal  to  at  least 
two  cows  per  acre  until  after  hay  harvest,  when  I 
plowed  it  up,  and  summer-fallowed  it  for  spring 
barley.  And  it  was  out  of  a  knoll  in  this 
very  field  that  we  got  the  stones  which  seem  to 
have  excited  the  pity  of  my  Ohio  friend.  Now 
if  I  can  make  such  land  carry  double  the  stock 
it  does  iu  the  Scioto  Valley,  aud  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  getting  out  the  stones  besides,  why 
should  I  go  West  ? 

Mr.  Lawes  used  to  say  that  in  England  the 
best  farmers  were  found  on  the  poorest  land, 
and  the  poorest  farmers  on  the  best  laud.  Thus 
Norfolk  has  the  poorest  laud  aud  the  worst  cli- 
mate in  England,  while  nowhere  in  the  world 
cau  be  found  larger  crops,  cleaner  land,  or  more 
intelligent,  enterprising,  and  wealthy  farmers. 
Devonshire  has  the  best  climate  and  the  best  soil 
in  England,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the  poor- 
est farmers.  Hitherto  this  rule  did  not  prove 
g-ood  with  us.  Wo  have  the  best  farmers  on  the 
bestand  richest  land.  It  will  not  always  be  so. 
I  am  mistaken  if  New  England  will  not  produce 
some  of  the  most  enterprising,  intelligent,  aud 
successful  farmers  on  the  continent. 


It  seems  I  have  been  criticised  in  some  of  your 
papers  for  advocating  large  farms.  I  did  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  All  I  said  was  that  there  was 
a  manifest  tendency  towards  larger  farms,  and 
that,  argue  agaiust  it  and  deplore  it  as  we  ma}-, 
we  could  not  stop  it.  The  Deacon  and  I  talked 
this  matter  over,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  small  farmers  could  spare  but  little  prod- 
uce for  the  support  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  iu  our  cities  and  villages.  They  may 
have  neater  farms  and  belter  gardens,  but  they 
raise  little  more  wheat,  and  pork,  aud  beef,  than 
is  necessary  for  home  consumption.  A  good  share 
of  their  income  is  derived  from  the  orchard,  aud 
from  the  sale  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
We  find  as  much  intelligence,  refinement,  and 
real  comfort  and  enjoyment,  among  this  class  as 
iu  an}'  other.  But,  strictly  speaking,  this  is  not 
farming.  A  farmer  is  a  manufacturer.  He  dif- 
fers from  other  manufacturers  merely  in  this,  that 
while  they  generally  buy  a  great  many  articles 
that  they  use,  the  farmer  makes  nearly  all  of 
his  himself.  Thus  a  farmer  manufactures  aud 
sells  wheat,  barley,  clover  seed,  beef,  wool,  mut- 
ton, pork,  and  butter  ;  but  in  order  to  turn  out 
these  articles  it  is  necessary  to  manufacture 
grass,  hay,  corn,  oats,  peas,  and  other  articles 
needed  for  supplying  the  factory.  It  is  a  great 
establishment,  and  it  cannot  be  profitably  con- 
ducted on  a  small  scale.  To  talk  of  ten  acres 
being  enough  for  afarmis  simply  au  absurdity. 
It  is  difficult  to  manage  even  a  fifty-acre  farm 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall  not  be  a  great 
waste  of  hours,  implements,  fences,  ifcc.  It  takes 
as  long  to  get  one  cow  from  the  field  as  a  dozen. 
In  a  little  country  like  England  there  is  some 


excuse  for  small  farms,  but  here  we  have  so 
much  land  that  the  Government  gives  it  away  to 
any  one  who  will  agree  to  cultivate  it.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  in  England  the  farms  are 
much  larger,  as  a  general  rule,  than  with  us,  and 
they  are  becoming  larger  rather  than  smaller. 
But  enough  of  this.  The  rule  should  be  to  have 
as  large  a  farm  as  one  has  capital,  energy,  and 
experience,  to  manage  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  no  larger.  A  young  farmer  should  begin 
on  a  small  scale,  and  enlarge  his  farm  as  he  ac- 
quires capital  and  experience.  It  is  easier  to  buy 
more  land  than  to  sell  a  part  of  a  large  farm. 

The  report  of  the  tri  d  of  plows,  &C.,  by  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Utica,  iu 
1867,  has  just  been  published.  It  is  a  remark- 
able document.  The  report  is  longer  than  the 
trial,  and  smells  more  of  the  closet  than  the  field. 
The  trial  consisted  essentially  in  testing  several 
plows  constructed  on  a  new  principle,  invented 
by  Gov.  Holbrook,  of  Vt.  It  is  claimed  for  these 
plows  that  they  break  the  furrow  slice  in  turning 
it  over  more  completely  than  anything  we  have 
had  before.  Judging  from  the  report  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  far  this  elaborate  and  costly  trial  throws 
much  light  on  the  subject.  The  trial  was  to 
have  been  made  in  May,  but  owing  to  excessive 
rains,  "  which  made  the  land  like  a  mortar- 
bed,"  it  was  postponed  until  September,  when,  in 
the  language  of  the  committee,  the  soil,  satu- 
rated with  water  in  the  spring,  "had  been 
baked  by  the  fierce  summer  sun,  until  it  was 
almost  as  hard  as  a  brickbat."  No  farmer  would 
attempt  to  plow  such  land  during  a  severe 
drouth,  aud  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  a  trial 
affords  any  satisfactory  tests  of  the  merits  of  a 
plow  to  be  used  in  ordinary  plowing.  Then, 
again,  there  was  scarcely  any  competition. 
Five  gold  medals  were  awarded  in  five  different 
classes  of  plowing.  Iu  three  of  these  there  was 
but  oue  entry,  aud  in  one  of  them  a  prize  was 
awarded  without  nun  trial,  there  being  no  laud 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  report,  which  occupies  nearly  300  pages, 
gives  us  an  account  of  Way's  experiments  on  the 
absorptive  powers  of  soils  aud  the  formation  of 
double  silicates,  and  tells  us  that  "  the  success  of 
the  practical  farmer  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  a  knowledge  of  their  principles."  I  pub- 
lished these  experiments  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
studied  them  thoroughly,  and  consequently 
ought  to  be  a  very  successful  fanner;  but  I  have 
been  so  busy  of  late  years,  trying  to  kill  weeds 
and  get  the  land  dry  and  mellow,  that  I  have 
thought  very  little  about  double  silicates,  except 
that  I  believed  that  if  I  could  get  manure  into 
the  soil  it  would  not  be  apt  to  run  away,  espe- 
cially if  the  land  was  underdraiued. 

The  report  further  tells  us  that  "soil  in  a 
finely  divided  state  radiates  heat  much  more 
rapidly  than  when  its  surface  is  hard  and 
baked."  One  of  my  men,  who  knows  more 
about  digging  drains  than  about  chemistry, 
after  the  idea  was  explained  to  him,  said  he  did 
not  know  about  the  heat,  but  he  knew  the  cold 
could  not  get  into  loose  soil  as  easily  as  into 
hard;  and  in  diggiug  ditches  in  winter  he  is 
careful  to  leave  the  "  crumbs"  of  loose  dirt  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  to  keep  the  frost  out.  And 
I  find  that  iu  the  field  which  we  summer-fal- 
lowed for  barley,  and  a  part  of  which  was  cul- 
tivated six  or  eight  incites  deep  iu  December, 
the  land  is  scarcely  frozen  at  all,  while  tin- 
plowed  soil  near  it  is  as  hard  as  a  rock.  On 
land  thoroughly  cultivated  in  this  way,  a  man 
could  dig  ditches  nearly  all  winter. 

There  is  one  fact  brought  out  by  this  trial 
that  interests  me  very  much,  and  that  is,  that 
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the  speed  of  the  team  does  not  materially  affect 
the  draft.  Thus  a  plow,  cutting  a  furrow  four- 
teen inches  wide  and  seven  inches  deep 
and  going  at  the  rate  of  11  miles  an 
hour,  •  required  a  draft  of  4841  lbs.,  while 
the  same  plow,  catting  the  same  furrow 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  21  miles  an  hour,  required 
only  .500  lbs.  One  plowed  an  acre  in  4  hours 
and  25  minutes,  and  the  other  in  2  hours  and  39 
minutes.  If  I  was  a  horse  I  would  rather  pull 
•500  lbs.  for  2  hours  and  39  minutes  than  484 1  1 1  is. 
for  4  hours  and  25  minutes.  As  much  work 
would  be  done  iu  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
and  done  better,  for  the  extra  speed  would  stir 
lb  i  soil  more  thoroughly.  The  practical  con- 
clusion  is  to  put  on  three  horses,  if  necessary, 
and  never  let  a  team  walk  slower  than  its  natu- 
ral gait.  Horses  on  the  road  frequently  walk 
three  miles  an  hour  with  a  load.  If  they  walked 
at  tiie  same  rate  in  plowing,  allowing  a  reason- 
able time  for  turning,  etc.,  they  would  plow  an 
acre  iu  2J-  hours,  with  a  furrow  14  inches  wide. 
On  my  farm  we  do  not  plow  an  acre  and  a  half  a 
flay,  and  yet  men  and  horses  seem  to  work  hard 
enough.  Why  this  discrepancy  between  facts 
and  figures  ?  I  think  the  main  reason  is  owing 
to  the  stones.  Not  that  I  have  such  an  unusu- 
ally stony  farm,  but  that  man  and  horses  are 
never  certain  when  the  plow  will  strike,  and 
consequently  they  have  to  go  cautiously  all  the 
time.  This,  too,  is  the  reason  for  the  habit  of 
putting  the  lines  back  of  the  shoulders  iu  plow- 
ing— a  practice  which  I  most  cordially  detest. 

It  is  more  important  for  a  farmer  to  know 
how  to  get  out  stones,  and  to  have  energy  and 
determination  enough  to  do  it,  than  it  is  to  know 
all  about  the  absorptive  power  of  soils. 

Old  horses  that  plow  among  stones  are  so 
afraid  of  being  jarred  that  they  will  scared}' 
move.  The  wear  and  tear  of  harness,  plows, 
cultivators,  harrows,  drills,  &c,  is  certainly 
doubled  ou  account  of  stones,  and  one  would 
think  that  when  a  man  gets  a  good  rap  on  the 
ribs  in  striking  a  stone,  he  would  be  inclined  to 
get  it  out.  A  sensible  man  will  do  so,  a  fool 
will  swear  at  it  and  pass  on.  The  one  is  just  as 
angry  as  the  other,  but  the  one  controls  his 
anger  and  learns  patience  until  he  can  remove 
the  cause  of  his  trouble;  the  other  boils  over 
and  his  anger  escapes  in  jerks  and  blows  on 
unoffending  horses. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  who  formerly  did  nearly 
ail  his  work  with  oxen,  but  who  gave  them  up 
and  bought  a  span  of  heavy  Canadian  horses,  is 
about  to  return  to  the  oxen.  He  says  if  you  get 
the  right  kind  and  know  how  to  manage  them, 
they  will  do  nearly  or  quite  as  much  work  as 
horses ;  they  cost  less ;  do  not  require  so  much 
care;  there  is  no  expense  for  harness;  and  they 
can  be  turned  off  to  the  butcher,  generally  with 
a  profit. 

On  a  rough  farm,  where  there  are  stumps  and 
stones,  and  more  or  less  logging  to  be  done  in 
winter,  especially  ou  swampy  land,  a  yoke  of 
cattle  is  indispensable.  But  when  the  farm  is 
cleared  of  stones  and  stumps,  horses,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  more  profitable.  Our  seasons  are  so 
short,  and  wages  so  high,  that  it  is  very  desirable 
to  push  forward  the  work  rapidly.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  cattle,  just  as  there  is  in 
horses,  but,  as  a  rule,  horses  will  get  over  the 
ground  faster  than  oxen.  If  two  horses  cannot 
walk  along  with  a  plow  or  harrow  at  a  fair  rate, 
put  on  three. 

The  more  I  read  of  them,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Percheron  horses,  say  half  or 
three  quarters  blood,  will  prove  to  be  just  what 
American  farmers  need.    When  I  read  Mr.  Du 


Hfiy's  charmingly  written  and  interesting  work, 
"  The  Percheron  Horse,"  I  feared,  from  his  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  climate  of  Perche  (page 
89),  that  when  bred  here  they  might  lose  some 
of  their  energy.  But  I  have  just  read  an  article 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  which  indicates  that  we  need  have 
no  fear  on  this  point.  Our  climate  is  vastly 
more  stimulating  than  that  of  England,  and  if 
this  breed  does  not  degenerate  there  it  certainly 
will  not  here.  Mr.  W.  Dickenson,  the  writer  of 
the  article,  than  whose  there  is  no  higher  au- 
thority, says  if  he  had  not  gone  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position in  1855,  he  "should  have  continued 
thinking  there  was  no  better  class  of  farm  horses 
in  the  world  than  the  English.''  But  iu  the 
streets  of  Paris  he  saw  a  class  of  horses  that 
"astonished"  him.  "These  horses,  walking  so 
nimbly  with  great  loads  of  stone,  were  not  so 
fat  as  our  own  favorites,  but  they  seemed  to  me 
to  be  doing  twice  the  work.  Although  leaner, 
they  bore  the  strictest  scrutiny;  the  more  I  saw 
of  them,  the  more  I  admired  them.  Meeting 
Mi'.  Jonas  Webb  I  called  his  attention  to  them. 
He  said  he  had  never  seen  such  before  ;  he  had 
observed  a  horse  taking  into  the  show  yard  an 
immense  load  of  provender,  that  astonished  him 
beyond  measure ;  he  had  resolved  to  try  to  buy 
him,  but  he  lost  sight  of  him  that  day  and  never 
saw  him  afterwards."  Mr.  D.  obtained  a  stall- 
ion which  he  called  "  Napoleon,"  and  says  :  "  He 
lias  beeu  at  work  on  my  farm  ever  since,  almost 
always  with  mares.  I  have  never  had  so  good, 
quiet,  active,  and  powerful  a  horse  before.  He 
is  unlike  our  English  cart-horses,  for  with  great 
size  (1G'|;  handshigh)  and  immense  substance,  he 
shows  a  dash  of  blood.  He  has  an  Arabian 
head,  not  small,  but  of  fine  character,  well  pro- 
portioned to  his  size.  The  neck  is  very  muscu- 
lar and  well  turned,  the  shoulders  large,  very 
deep,  without  lumps  on  the  sides,  and  oblique, 
— such  a  shape  as  would  not  be  objected  to  fur 
a  riding  horse;  the  bosom  open,  the  forelegs 
magnificent  and  very  short,  with  great  bone,  hard 
sinews,  and  little  hair  upon  them.  His  feet  are 
perfect  in  shape,  and  perfectly  sound  in  work  , 
his  back  short,  rather  dipped,  round-shaped  ribs, 
large  loins,  rather  plain,  drooping  hind-quarters, 
very  large  thighs,  low  down,  aud  tightly  joined 
together  with  prodigiously  powerful, clean  hocks, 
and  very  short  hind  legs,  well  under  him.  "We 
never  have  had  a  difficulty  with  the  engine  or 
thrasher  or  with  anything  in  the  mud,  that  Nap 
could  not  extricate  us  from.  His  stock  are  as 
good  aud  kind  as  possible.  It  is  a  saying  with 
the  men,  that  Nap's  colts  need  no  breaking.  My 
mares  are  small  aud  active  ;  the  stock  are  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  dams,  but  so  cleanly, 
that  as  foals  they  look  more  like  carriage 
horses." 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  Percheron  stallion 
is  what  we  want,  to  improve  our  race  of  farm 
horses.  When  grain  and  hay  was  cheap  it  did 
not  make  so  much  difference  what  kind  of  horses 
we  kept,  aud  how  many  of  them.  We  could, 
perhaps,  afford  to  let  them  lie  idle  half  the  time. 
But  all  this  is  now  changed.  Horse  feed  is  ex- 
pensive, and  wages  of  the  teamsters  high,  and  it 
is  very  important  to  keep  none  but  the  best 
horses  and  to  study  economy  in  using  them.  I 
have  seen  a  farmer  draw  a  load  of  only  22  bush- 
els of  potatoes  to  the  city,  while  another  farmer, 
by  having  a  large,  double  box,  drew  ever  50 
bushels.  Aud  even  this  is  a  small  load — only 
2,800  lbs.  for  two  horses.  M.  Du  Hiiys,  in  "The 
Percheron  Horse"  (page  69),  says:  "  In  London 
a  traction  of  only  2,000  lbs.  is  required  of  a  draft 
horse.  In  Paris  the  horses  harnessed  to  the 
heavy  stoue  carts  are  required  to  drag  as  much 


as  5,000  lbs.  each,  and  often  more."  Aud  the  tes- 
timony of  Jonas  Webb  aud  W.  Dickenson  is  to 
the  same  effect.  Iu  other  words,  a  pair  of  Per- 
cheron horses  draw  a  load  of  5  tons,  or  more 
than  175  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  106  bushels  of 
wheat.  It  would  take  a  farmer  who  goes  down 
ten  miles  to  the  city  with  22  bushels  of  potatoes  a 
io/wle  week  to  draw  as  many  potatoes  as  a  good 
span  of  horses  would  draw  at  one  load.  Aud 
as  he  pays  25  cents  toll,  and  a  man  and  team 
are   worth   $4  a  day,  the   cost  will  be : 

6  days  at  $4 *24  00 

Toll Jjji) 

$•25  50 

1  (lay  anil  toll 405 

Saving  in  delivering  138  bushels  potatoes . .  .-20  25 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dogs  wag  their 
tails,  and  a  philosopher  once  computed  the 
amount  of  power  in  the  aggregate,  lost  to  the 
world  by  this  useless  habit,  aud  found  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  turn  half  the  grist-mills  in 
Europe.  If  he  should  figure  up  all  the  power 
we  lose  on  the  farm  in  the  year  for  want  of  a 
little  thought,  he  would  probably  tell  us  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  dig  in  a  week  or  two  all  the 
gold  there  is  in  California,  and  make  us  all 
rich.  But,  joking  apart,  if  other  manufacturers 
lost  as  much  time  and  power  as  some  farmers 
do  they  would  soon  be  ruined.  We  lose  time  in 
every  way.  We  take  a  load  to  the  city  aud 
come  back  empty,  aud  then  go  empty  to  the 
city  to  bring  back  a  load.  We  lose  time  in  scrap- 
ing dirt  on  to  a  road,  to  raise  it  a  few  inches 
above  the  water,  while  half  the  labor  iu  ditching 
■would  take  the  water  three  feet  below  the  road. 
We  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  by  being  in  a  hurry. 
We  have  not  time  to  oil  the  harness;  to  keep 
carriages  clean  aud  the  nuts  tight;  to  drive  a 
hoop  on  a  barrel  or  a  pail  when  it  gets  loose  ; 
to  put  up  tools  ami  implements;  tU  plant  fruit 
trees,  or  lake  care  of  them.  We  have  never  lime 
to  attend  to  the  many  little  things  of  the  farm, 
aud  we  lose  more  by  neglecting  them  than 
we  can  possibly  earn  at  steady  work.  I  have 
known  a  farmer  to  go,  all  alone,  into  the  woods 
to  chop,  and  leave  a  stout  hired  man  at  home 
to  attend  to  the  stock  and  do  chores  ! 


Why  Keep  Up  Interior  Fences? 

It  is  a  common  statement  among  farmers,  ea- 
pecially  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  it  is  probably 
not  a  very  exaggerated  one,  that  it  would  cost 
more  to-day  to  fence  the  farms  in  most  counties 
than  the  land  itself  would  sell  for.  This  enor- 
mous amount  of  labor  has  been  done  gradually, 
and  at  seasons  when  there  was  little  other  work, 
and  its  great  cost  lias  not  been  felt.  The  annual 
cost  of  keeping  fences  in  repair,  aud  the  labor 
required,  all  reduced  to  dollars  and  ceuts,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  would  constitute  amore  serious  tax 
than  most  farmers  would  be  willing  to  meet. 
And  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  the 
use  of  all  this?  Why  do  we  need  so  many 
fences?  Pasture  lauds,  of  course,  must  be 
fenced,  but  in  our  opinion  no  others  should  be, 
or  at  least  no  others  need  be,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  our  meadows  and  culti- 
vated fields  from  our  own  pastures,  from  the 
public  highway,  and  from  a  neighbor's  land.  In 
expressing  this  opinion  we  base  it,  of  course,  on 
a  conviction  that  mowing  laud  should  never 
be  trodden  by  the  hoof  of  an  animal,  except  for 
purposes  of  fertilizing  aud  harvesting  the  crop. 

The  cost  of  making  and  repairing  fences, 
after  all,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  argument 
against  their  excessive  use.  They  are  disad- 
vantageous in  many  ways  :  1.  The}-  shorten  the 
furrow  and  require  much  time  to  be  lost  in 
turning  plow-teams,  etc.    2.  They  cut    up  the 
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fair  face  of  the  farm  into  unsightly  patches.  3. 
They  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  best  systems 
of  agriculture.  4.  They  harbor  vermin.  5. 
The  headlands  beside  them  not  only  occasion 
a  great  waste  of  land,  but  they  foster  the  growth 
of  troublesome  weeds,  which  spread  yearly 
from  them  into  the  cultivated  laud  adjoining. 

Therefore,  we  say,  do  away  with  fences 
wherever  possible  ;  spend  a  part  of  the  time,  at 
least,  that  is  now  occupied  by  repairs,  in  re- 
moving them  altogether;  make  the  fields  larger, 
and  lessen  the  growth  of  troublesome  weeds. 

These  remarks  will  naturally  lead  to  the  in- 
quiry, How  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  stones?  and 
to  the  second  one,  Shall  we  use  them  in  making 
underdrains  ?  Stones  may  be  advantageously 
disposed  of  in  two  ways:  1.  Build  them  up  into 
sightly,  cylindrical  piles  in  corners  of  the  fields, 
and  cover  them  with  Virginia  Creeper  or  some 
other  vine.  This  is  the  easiest  way  to  manage 
the  question,  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
farm.  2.  Bury  them  in  the  ground.  In  this  we  do 
not  recommend  generally  that  they  be  used  in 
making  underdrains.  The  cheapest  way  is  to 
dig  holes  and  trenches,  dump  the  stones  in,  and 
cover  them  up.  Whenever  tiles  cau  be  de- 
livered on  the  farm  for  three  cents  a  foot  it  will 
be  much  cheaper  to  drain  the  laud  with  tiles 
than  with  stones,  although  these  be  dumped, 
ready  for  use,  at  the  banks  of  the  ditches, 
— cheaper  in  first  cost,  because  the  amount  of 
excavation  required  for  tiles  is  very  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  laying  the  stones  ;  cheaper  in 
the  long  run,  because  a  well-laid  tile  drain  is 
an  absolutely  permanent  improvement,  while 
the  best  laid  stone  drain  is  constantly  subject  to 
lasting  and  annoying  obstructions. 

~— m  »  m  i    ■ 

Farm  Bridges— How  to  Make  Them. 


A  permanent  stream  is  a  fine  thing  on  a  farm; 
in  fact,  it  is  so  anywhere.  The  longer  we  live, 
the  more  we  love  water — running  water, 
spriugs,  rills,  brooks,  rivulets.  If  the  rivulets 
cross  the  farm,  we  are  obliged  often  to  cross 
them,  and  have  our  choice  of  doing  so  by  abridge 
or  by  a  ford,  which  is  deep  in  the  spring,  liable 
to  be  washed  out  or  piled  full  of  stones  and 
gravel  banks  by  summer  and  autumn  rains,  and 
icy  and  often   impassable   in  winter.      With  a 


from  the  end  of  the  sill.  The  two  posts  on  the 
same  side  of  the  bridge  are  connected  by  a  stout 
hand-rail,  into  which  the  posts  are  let  two- 
thirds  through,  and  pinned.  Neither  the  mor- 
tises in  the  rails,  nor  the  tenons  in  the  posts 
should  be  cut  before  the  sills  are  laid  and  the 
posts  set,  especially  in  the  case  of  diagonal  cross- 


13KIDGE   TRUSS. 


ings,  for  a  very  little  twist  makes  either  the  post 
or  rail  liable  to  split.  When  the  hand-rails  are 
on,  lay  the  string-pieces  and  spike  them  to  the 
sills  and  to  the  posts.  They  may  be  of  chest- 
nut, pine,  spruce,  or  hemlock,  and  upon  them 
lay  the  flooring  of  oak,  chestnut,  pine,  or  spruce 
plank,  the  thickness  being  governed  by  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  travel  which  will 
pass.  White  oak  is,  no  doubt,  the  best  flooring, 
if  we  regard  simply  durability,  but  it  is  objec- 


1. — FRAME  BKIDGE. 


ford  for  wagons,  we  almost  always  need  a  foot- 
bridge of  some  kind  in  addition.  Good  bridges 
are,  therefore,  next  to  a  necessity  on  a  well- 
managed,  well-watered  farm.  These  are  easily 
made  when  the  streams  are  small  and  stones  are 
plenty;  for  walls  being  laid  on  each  side  so  as 
to  give  a  sufficient  channel  for  the  water  at  its 
greatest  rush,  fiat  stones,  rough,  stone  arches  or 
timber,  to  be  covered  with  planks,  are  laid 
across.  When,  however,  the  stream  is  wide  or 
the  channel  deep,  the  bridge  becomes  an  import- 
ant structure,  and,  both  for  safety  and  durabili- 
ty, should  be  constructed  with  care.  We  show 
in  figure  1  a  substantial  bridge-frame,  made  as 
follows  :  Two  hewn  or  sawed  chestnut,  oak,  or 
pine  sills  are  laid  upon  the  walls;  in  these,  near 
each  end,  a  post  is  set,  mortised  in,  and  braced 


Fig.  3. — STRENGTHENED   STRING-PIECE. 

tionable  when  heavy  loads  have  to  be  hauled  up 
by  teams  standing  upon  the  bridge,  as  is  often 
the  case.  Oak,  unless  subjected  to  constant 
wear,  becomes  so  hard  and  smooth  that  horses 
slip  badly  upon  it.  This  plan  for  a  bridge  is 
susceptible  of  any  degree  of  rustic  or  other  or- 
namentation ;  it  is  simple,  durable,  and  good 
enough  for  streams  not  so  wide  that  the  string- 
pieces  will  vibrate  perceptibly  under  the  passage 
of  heavy  loads.  For  wider  streams  heavier 
stringers  stiffened  in  some  way  are  employed. 
Figure  2  represents  a  good  form  for  an  end 
string-piece  of  a  bridge  sixteen  to  thirty  feet 
long.  The  truss-beams  are  about  half  the  size 
of  the  main  timber,  and  are  scarfed  or  notched 
to  bear  against  its  ends,  while  their  upper  ends, 
bearing  against  each  other,  are  connected  by  a 
long  bolt  or  rod  having  a  screw  and  nut  at  one 
end,  and  a  broad  head  and  washer  at  the  other,  to 
ii  cross-beam  placed  athwart  the  bridge  and  under 
all  the  string-pieces.  The  rod  is 
of  three-quarter-inch  to  inch 
iron,  and  passes  through  the 
main-timber  and  cross-pieces. 
Bridges  may  be  made  with  three 
of  these  trusses  for  string-pieces, 
but  they  are  always  awkward  in 
the  middle  of  a  bridge,  and  a 
-^  v.  -  sk  better  way  is  to  stiffen  a  timber 
~^x  by  a  long  iron  rod  passing  di- 
agonally through  its  ends  and 
under  the  cross-timber,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  figure  3.  Such  timber  may  be 
used  in  any  desired  number  under  the  floor  of  the 
bridge,  the  planks  being  spiked  directly  upon 
them.  Such  bridges  are  usually  made  of  sawed 
timber,  and  are  not  easily  ornamented  in  a  sim- 
ple rustic  way.  They  are,  however,  adapted  to 
any  desirable  "architectural"    ornamentation. 


Rich  Grass. 


There  is  one  point  in  our  December  chapter 
of  "  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm"  to  which 
we.  desire  to  call  especial  attention,  since  it  is  a 
point  that  farmers  are  apt  to  overlook,  and  one 
which  their  best  interests  require  that  they 
should  always  bear  iu  mind.  It  is,  that  one  ton 


of  very  rich  hay  is  more  economical  to  feed  than 
two  tons  of  coarse  and  over-ripe  strawy  hay. 
Iu  feeding  the  latter  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  nutriment,  to  add 
grain  to  the  fodder ;  while  in  the  other  case  the 
hay  itself  is  so  rich  that  in  consuming  the  same 
weight  even  more  extra  nutriment  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  added  grain 
may  be  assimilated.  This 
the  article  itself  tells,  and 
tells  very  clearly.  We  only 
desire  to  carry  the  argument 
to  its  legitimate  conclusion, 
which  is,  that  iu  all  cultiva- 
tion of  the  farm,  year  after 
year,  it  should  be  constantly 
borne  iu  mind  that  the  cultivation  by  which 
we  rid  the  land  of  weeds  and  foul  grasses, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  growing  crop,  and 
the  manure  which  we  add  for  the  increase  of 
the  yield,  tells  with  great  effect  not  only  on  the 
crop  which  we  are  raising,  but  on  the  future 
capacity  of  the  soil  to  produce  more  nutritious 
grasses  when  it  is   permanently   laid  down. 

Furthermore,  it  indicates  very  strougly  an 
additional  reason  for  avoiding  excessive  grain 
growing  and  the  too  common 
practice  of  laying  clown  laud  to 
grass  after  a  series  of  exhausting 
crops,  trusting  to  get  the  little 
manure  that  remains  iu  the  form 
of  poor  ha)',  and  then  to  have  the  very  last  drop 
of  life-blood  sucked  out  of  the  impoverished 
land   by  poor    and    stunted    pasture    grasses. 

m  i  ■!■  i   ■ 

Faith  in  Farming. 

— •- — - 
The  sight  of  a  new  barn  eighty  feet  long  by 
fifty  in  width,  built  iu  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner, and  with  all  the  appliances  for  handling 
and  storing  crops  easily,  and  for  making  manure 
on  a  large  scale,  is  an  indication  of  that  faith 
which  is  so  often  wanting  upon  the  farm.  There 
is  a  man  who  believes  in  improved  husbandly, 
and  is  willing  to  invest  ten  thousand  dollars, 
or  full  half  of  his  capital,  in  a  good  barn.  He 
has  no  doubt  that  he  can  so  manage  his  farm 
and  barn  as  to  get  back  the  interest  on  all  the 
money  invested  in  it.  In  his  view  the  barn  is 
worth  more  to  him  than  the  same  amount  of 
money  invested  iu  bank  stock  or  in  Govern- 
ment bouds.  This  kind  of  faith  is  still  the  ex- 
ception among  farmers.  Very  few  live  up  to 
the  light  they  have,  and  are  willing  to  invest 
their  money  when  they  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  will  pay  well.  They  know  very  well 
the  efficiency  of  well-made  yard  manures,  and 
feel  the  need  of  more  of  them  every  year.  Yet 
they  hesitate  about  putting  a  cellar  under  the 
barn,  or  building  sheds  and  hovels  around  the 
yard,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  the  manure, 
ami  the  men  while  they  are  at  work  upon  the 
compost  heaps  in  stormy  weather.  They  have 
muck  and  peat  enough  to  learn  its  great  value, 
and  yet  they  hesitate  about  using  labor  enough 
to  keep  a  large  stock  always  on  hand.  Few  in- 
telligent meu  doubt  the  great  waste  of  feeding 
cattle  at  the  stack  in  the  winter,  and  yet  they 
do  not  provide  the  necessary  barn  room  or  sheus 
to  protect  the  animals  and  save  the  soiling  of 
the  fodder.  They  follow  the  old  wasteful  meth- 
ods mainly,  because  custom  has  made  them 
easy.  It  is  conceded  by  all  ■  who  have  tried 
them,  that  we  have  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
more  prolific  than  the  old,  much  less  liable  to 
rot,  and  of  fair  quality  for  the  table.  And  yet 
the  mass  of  farmers  cling  to  the  old,  in  spite  of 
the  rot,  because  they  have  a  well-established  rep- 
utation in  the   markets,    and  sell  well  when 
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they  can  bo  raised.  Tliey  hesitate  to  buy  seed- 
lings that  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  are 
fully  indorsed  by  our  best  horticulturists.  This 
■want  of  faith  is  the  reason,  mainly,  why  agri- 
culture docs  not  improve  more  rapidly,  and  why 
other  callings  are  crowded  with  adventurers  at 
the  expense  of  the  farm.  The  merchant  makes 
ventures,  whenever  he  sees  a  good  opportunity, 
not  only  investing  all  his  spare  capital,  but  often 
all  that  ho  is  worth,  in  a  single  enterprise.  The 
ventures  of  the  farmer  would  never  be  so  largely 
and  suddenly  lucrative  as  those  of  the  mer- 
chant sometimes  prove  to  be,  but  then  he  runs 
no  such  risks.  It  is  safe  to  make  ventures  in 
barn  cellars,  and  in  the  very  great  enlargement 
of  the  manure  heap,  in  underdraining,  in  lime 
and  clover,  in  improved  tools. and  stock,  and  in 
new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  We 
should  show  by  our  investments  that  we  have 
faitli  in  our  business,  and  that  we  expect  to  make 
a  living  by  it,  and  get  handsome  returns  for 
our  capital.  Tins  done,  our  young  men  will 
quit  measuring  ribbons  and  tape,  and  go  to  meas- 
uring land  and  working  it.     Let  us  have  faith. 


A  Very  Good  Milk-rack. 


A  note  came  to  us,  signed  A.  W.,  without 
date  or  other  signature,  containing  an  excel- 
lent idea  for  a  milk-rack,  which  we  have  not 

met  with  else- 
where. The  writer 
describes  it  as  a 
6x0  pine  stick, 
placed  upright, 
having  slats  of 
half-inch  material 
nailed  up  on  each 
side  of  the  post. 
Two  pans  of  milk 
are  supported  by 
two  such  slats  on 
opposite  sides. 
We  have  had  an 
engraving  made 
which  scarcely 
needs  any  descrip- 
tion, and  in  it  sug- 
gest a  slight  im- 
provement upon 
the  plan  of  our 
correspondent  — 
namely,  putting 
the  post  upon  a 
pivot,  so  that  it 
will  revolve.  If 
cream  pot  need 
a    whole    rack 


MILK-RACK. 


arranged    in    this  way,    the 

not   be  'moved    in   skimming 

full  of  pans.  '  One  advantage  of  such  a  rack 

over  shelves   is,  that  the   air    has   free    play 

under  as   well  as  over   and   around   the   milk. 


Simmer-fallows  for  Wheat. — J.  B.  E.,  of 
Monticello,  Ind.,  writes  :  "  Neighbor  Keener  had 
a  piece  of  wheat  sowed  on  summer-fallowed  land, 
one-half  of  which  was  plowed  the  second  time. 
The  six  acres  plowed  but  once  yielded  23  bush- 
els per  acre.  The  six  acres  plowed  twice 
yielded  38  bushels  per  acre.  He  sold  the  wheat 
for  $2  per  bushel,  and  thus  received  $180  for 
about  three  days'  work  with  a  man  and  team." 
Farmers  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  plow 
a  so-called  summer-fallow  for  wheat  more  than 
once.  Some,  who  have  had  considerable  expe- 
rience, contend  that  if  the  land  is  broken  up 
with  care  in  June,  and  the  cultivator  and  har- 
row are  used  freely  afterward  to  kill  weeds  and 
mellow  the  surface  three  or  four  inches  deep, 


this  method  is  better  than  a  second  plowing. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  It  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  One  thing 
is  sure,  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  full  profit  of  a 
summer-fallow  unless  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
worked  and  the  weeds  destroyed.  If  this  can  be 
best  done  by  a  second  plowing,  well ;  if  by  cul- 
tivating and  harrowing,  that  is  well,  too.  The 
method  which  will  develop  the  most  plant-food 
and  clear  the  land  most  thoroughly  is  the  best. 

Improving  our  Stock  of  Common  Fowls. 


While  we  advocate  the  introduction  of  new 
and  improved  breeds  of  poultry,  we  would  still 
more  earnestly  urge  our  readers  to  improve 
their  stocks  of  common  fowls.  It  often  happens 
that  when  a  pair  of  chickens  or  ducks  are  want- 
ed for  dinner  the  best  of  the  lot  are  selected — 
which  is  very  nice  for  the  present  time,  but 
ruinous  for  the  future.  A  better  plan  is  to 
select  the  worst,  and  if  not  fat  enough — as 
they  probably  will  not  be — shut  them  up  by 
themselves  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  and  feed 
them  all  they  will  eat.  Or  select  the  best  and 
keep  them  separate  for  breeding  stock. 

A  selection  of  cockerels  for  stock  birds  may  be 
made  by  the  time  they  weigh  one  and  a  half  or 
two  pounds,  and  are  fit  to  market  as  broilers. 
Large,  full-breasted,  broad-backed,  flat-iron- 
shaped,  strong-limbed,  small-headed  birds 
should  be  chosen.  The}' will,  of  course,  betaken, 
if  possible,  from  the  earliest  broods,  and  thus 
come  from  the  best  early-laying  hens.  It  makes 
a  great  difference  in  the  stock  what  eggs  are  set; 
those  of  many  hens  never  ought  to  be  hatched. 
It  rarely  pays  to  winter  more 
than  twice  any  but  very 
superior  hens,  of  choice 
breeds,  and  throwing  well- 
marked  chickens.  Keep  on- 
ly very  good  common  hens 
over  winter,  but  thin  out  the 
ranks  and  fill  them  with 
early  pullets.  There  is  al- 
ways some  member  of  the 
family  who  knows  more 
about  the  fowls  than  all  the 
rest.  Summon  that  one  and  any  others  in- 
terested. A  good  word  may  be  said  for  some 
old  hens  that  might  otherwise  be  condemned, 
and  bad  traits  or  shortcomings  recollected  in 
others  that  a  superficial  "scale  of  points"  would 
induce  us  to  retain.  A  hen  that  deserted  her 
nest,  or  is  a  special  nuisance  in  the  garden,  or 
is  a  poor  layer,  or  a  bad  mother,  or  that  kills 
the  chickens  of  other  hens,  should  have  little 
time  wasted  on  lie.r  care.  Away  with  her ! 
Those  that  are  known  to  be  good  layers  will  be 
entitled  to  much  consideration,  and  this  point 
being  established,  good  size,  good  shape,  and  a 
tendency  to  fatten,  must  be  looked  for.  The 
latter  quality  is  very  desirable,  provided  the  hen 
is  also  a  good  layer.  But  hens  that  lay  a  great 
manv  eggs  are  seldom  inclined  to  fatten  rapidly, 
though  the  two  qualities  may   be  combined. 

In  selecting  pullets,  one  should  be  guided  by 
the  character  of  the  hen  that  laid  the  egg  in 
eacli  particular  case,  if  possible;  by  their  early 
maturity,  large  size,  perfection  of  general  char- 
acteristics, and  by  their  health  and  vivacity. 
Especial  points  are  a  full  breast,  straight  breast- 
bone, a  flat  back,  broad  between  the  shoulders, 
deep  bodv,  small,  short,  and  delicate  legs  and 
feet,  small  head,  full,  clear  eye,  and  smooth,  un- 
ruffled plumage.  Such  will  probably  be  gentle, 
quiet,  and  familiar;  if  not,  these  points  must  be 
sought,  for  a  quiet  disposition  is  a  great  point  in 


favor  of  any  hen.  Our  object  will  be  attained 
if  we  induce  our  readers  to  attend  to  this  matter. 
Let  one  select  the  best  according  to  his  own 
notions,  and  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  quick 
time  in  which  he  will  have  a  superior  lot  of  fowls. 
Although  great  and  rapid  improvement  may 
be  made  by  careful  selection  and  the  occasional 
interchange  of  eggs  with  neighbors,  or  an  ex- 
change of  cockerels,  (which  is,  perhaps,  a  better 
way  of  getting  fresh  blood,)  yet  no  way  is  nearly 
so  rapid  as  breeding  from  cocks  of  some  pure 
breed,  well  adapted  to  our  wants,  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  dunghill  fowls  in  all  useful 
qualities, — hardiness,  earliness,  size  and  i  - 
combined.  TheBrahmasand  Cochins  undoubt- 
edly are  the  best  with  which  to  cross.  The 
Gray  Dorking  cross  of  the  first  season  is  less 
hardy,  but  superior  ns  a  table  fowl.  The  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  breeding  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  are  perfectly  applicable  to  poultry  also. 

Wagons  Upon  Runners. 

In  the  January  number,  page  15,  is  an  article 
upon  the  conversion  of  wagons  into  sleighs. 
Another  method,  occasionally  resorted  to,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  being  sometimes  convenient 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  specified 
in  the  former  article  ;  that  is,  when  accidentally 
caught  away  from  home  upon  wheels,  by  the 
fall  of  a  great  depth  of  snow.  There  is  seldom 
real  necessity  for  putting  a  wagon  upon  runners, 
but  if  an  occasion  occurs,  as  when  the  snow- 
is  soft  and  deep,  the  labor  is  not  much,  and 
the  relief  to  the  team  may  be  veiy  great.  Two 
stout  hickory  or  ash  saplings  are  taken,  smooth- 


WAGON  ON  RUNNERS. 

ed  upon  two  sides,  and  the  points  marked  where 
the  wheels  will  rest  when  placed  upon  them,  as 
in  the  accompanying  engraving,  the  huts  being 
to  the  front.  If  the  buts  are  not  placed  to  the 
front  the  sticks  must  be  squared  throughout  the 
whole  length.  When  the  places  for  the  wheels 
are  marked,  grooves  may  be  cut  for  them  to 
stand  in,  and  the  poles  may  be  shaved  down  in 
front  so  as  to  bend.  The  runners  are  fastened 
to  the  wheels  by  boring  holes  through  them  and 
winding  stout  iron  wire  many  times  around  the 
fellies  and  through  the  holes  in  the  runners, 
the  bent  ends  being  fastened  in  the  same  way. 
Runners  which  are  narrower  in  front  than  be- 
hind are  often  very  hard  on  the  team,  especi- 
ally so  when  running  in    frozen   sled  tracks. 


The  Best  Way  to  Store  Manure. 


Farmers  are  often  perplexed  as  to  the  best 
means  for  storing  their  winter-made  manure. 
As  an  almost  universal  rule  they  seem  to  have 
fixed  upon  the  side  of  the  barn  where  there  is 
the  greatest  drip  from  the  eaves.  This  practice 
is  so  evidently  a  wasteful  one  that  more  careful 
men  adopt  various  devices  to  avoid  the  exces- 
sive leaching  of  more  than  an  ordinary  rain  fall. 
They  pile  their  manure  in  large  heaps  in  the 
field,  put  it  under  sheds,  deposit  it  in  cellars, 
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and  distribute  it  in  small  heaps  on  the  land 
where  it  is  to  be  used  during  the  next  season. 

The  practice  of  carting  manure  directly  to  the 
field  where  it,  is  to  be  used  is  becoming  more 
and  more  common  and  spreading  it  broadcast, 
to  be  plowed  under  or  harrowed  in  in  the  spring. 

The  efforts  of  agricultural  chemists  and  agricul- 
tural writers  during  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  science  of  agricultu- 
ral chemistry,  were  devoted  chiefly  to  an  endeavor 
to  discourage  this  latter  practice.  They  insisted 
that  the  loss  by  evaporation  was  so  great  that 
the  farmer  could  hope  for  only  a  tithe  of  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  more  careful  use  of 
his  fertilizers.  During  the  past  ten  years,  how- 
ever, agricultural  writers  have  had  their  eyes 
opened  to  the  fact  that  this  opinion  with  regard 
to  loss  by  evaporation   was  probably   wrong. 

The  very  careful  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Voelcker  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at 
Cirencester  in  England,  prove  clearly  that  the 
very  best  place  in  which  manure  can  be  pul , 
both  to  prevent  loss  and  to  insure  the  even  dis- 
tribution of  its  soluble  and  fertilizing  parts  among 
the  particles  of  the  soil,  is  on  the  surface  of 
the  field  where  it  is  to  be  used,  spread  as  evenly 
as  possible,  and  without  regard  to  loss  by  evap- 
oration, it  being  a  fact  that  there  are  very  few 
volatile  substances  developed  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  manure,  except  when  it  is  thrown  together 
in  such  masses  that  its  decay  is  attended  witli 
the  evolution  of  sensible  heat.  Of  course,  it 
would  be  folly  to  apply  manure  in  this  way  on 
lands  which  slope  so  rapidly  as  to  suffer  se- 
riously from  surface  washings,  or  on  fields  so 
situated  that  they  receive  surface  wash  from 
other  lands  lying  above  and  adjacent  to  them. 
The  best  receptacle  for  manure,  until  it  can  be 
hauled  out  and  spread  as  recommended,  is  a 
cellar  directly  under  the  animals  ;  the  next  best, 
a  well-covered  shed  behind  them;  the  next,  a 
well-built  heap  so  situated  as  to  receive  no  water 
except  the  actual  rain  fall  upon  it.  Almost  the 
worst  of  all  is  a  barn-yard  where  the  manure  is 
being  constantly  turned  over  and  disturbed  by 
the  tread  of  cattle,  exposing  freshly  decom- 
posed parts  to  loss  by  evaporation ;  and  the 
very  worst  of  all  is  under  the  drip  of  a  barn 
roof,  especially  where  there  is  a  conveniently 
arranged  gutter  to  carry  into  the  highway,  or  on 
to  a  neighbor's  field,  or  even  upon  one  place  on 
our  own  fields,  t lie  brown  liquor  which  con- 
tains the  most  valuable  constituents  of  the  heap. 


Wisconsin  Cattle  Stables. 


A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agricultu- 
rist, Mr.  G.  B.  Gray,  of  Green  Lake  Coun- 
ty, "Wisconsin,   sends   us   a    drawing   and    de- 


boards.  The  dimensions,  or  essential  points,  are 
given  on  the  sketch  ;  there  need  be  no  division 
between  them,  the  cross  board  nailed  on  the  top 
to  support  the  front  being  sufficient.  A  feed  box 
for  bran  or  meal  is  shown  by  the  clotted  lines  in 
lh>'  front  view,  figure  1.  I  claim  the  method  of 
tying  as  peculiar,  and  not  patented  that  I  know 
of.     This  I  have  found   not   only  convenient, 


MANGER  SEEN  FROM  ABOVE. 


cheap  and  secure,  but  comfortable  for  the  cat- 
tle. It  requires  about  eight  feet  of  five-eighths 
inch  rope.  The  bight  of  the  rope  makes  a  noose 
by  having  a  hard  knot  on  one  side  and  a  loose 
knot  on  the  other;  the  hard  knot  is  pulled 
through  the  loose  one,  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
noose,  which  is  put  over  the  cow's  horns,  the 
hard  knot  drawn  back  outside,  the  loose  one 
pulled  tight,  and  the  cow  is  fast.  No  matter 
how  much  one  cow  may  be  disposed  to  hook  her 
neighbor,  she  cannot  do  it ;  at  the  same  time  her 
head  is  free,  and  she  can  feed  and  lie  down  com- 
fortably. Instead  of  the  noose,  a  leather  strap 
or  a  chain  with  a  strap  to  fasten  to  a  neck-strap 
would  be  better,  but  a  little  more  expensive. 
'•  Figure  1  exhibits  a  view  of  the  manger  from 
the  rear  of  the  stable.  Figure  2  is  a  view  drawn  to 
the  same  scale  representing  the  mangers  as  seen 
from  the   floor  above  looking  directly  down." 


Fig.    1.— WISCONSIN   COW   STABLE. 

scription  of  the  mangers  in  his  cow  stable,  | 
showing  also  his  method  of  tying.  The 
peculiar  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  no  di- 
visions between  the  stalls  arc  needed,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  cattle  to  throw  the  fodder 
out  of  the  manger.  He  writes  as  follows : 
"  I  send  you  a  plan  of  mangers,  such  as  we  are 
using  here.      They  are  made  of  common  inch 


High  Farming-. 

o 

American  agricultural  writers  have,  perhaps, 
been  too  chary  of  their  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  High-farming.  While  it  is  well  to  present 
to  country  readers  chiefly  such  matters  as  are 
of  the  most  vital  daily  interest  to  them,  we 
think  that  it  is  time  that  a  decided  reform  in 
this  direction  were  instituted,  and  we  propose 
to  make  good  our  opinion  by  laying  before  the 
readers  of  the  Agriculturist  some  of  the  facts 
about  what  is  known  as  "  High-farming,"  and 
some  of  the  reasons  why  it  should  be  the 
goal  toward  which  all  farmers  should   aim. 

High-farming  is  always  good  farming,  but 
good  farming  may  exist  without  being  high- 
farming.  The  idea  on  which  high-farming  is 
based  is,  that  every  dollar  a  farmer  has  invested 
in  his  business,  whether  it  is  in  land,  imple- 
ments, soil-improvements,  live  stock,  or  facilities 
for  some  special  cultivation,  should  be  made  to 
produce  the  largest  possible  yearly  income, 
both  in  1  he  form  of  money  received  and  in  the 
increased  value  of  all  stock  in 
trade.  As  an  element  of  its  suc- 
cess it  must  include  a  compre- 
hensive and  carefully  detailed 
system,  which  allows  no  single 
dollar's  worth  of  produce  or  of 
opportunities  to  fail  to  produce 
the  largest  result.  This  is  all 
that  the  expression  "  high-farm- 
ing" really  comprises;  and  truly 
there  is  no  item  in  the  specifica- 
tion which  can  be  objected  to 
by  any  farmer  in  the  land.  The  extent  to 
which  any  individual  may  apply  tins  criterion 
to  his  own  business  must  depend  almost  entirely 
on  his  location,  his  capital,  and  his  circum- 
stances. A  farmer  in  North-western  Missouri 
lacks  many  of  the  advantages  which  only  a 
large  and  near  market  can  give,  and  which  are 
necessary,  to  enable  him  to  reap  the  largest  re- 


turns from  his  business.  The  tenant  of  a  hired 
firm,  or  the  occupant  of  a  new  one,  will  un- 
doubtedly find  himself  deprived  of  a  majority 
of  those  conveniences  for  the  management  of 
his  operations,  which  would  be  neccssarj  to 
enable  him  to  adopt  the  system  of  high-farming 
in  its  completeness.  And  almost  all  of  us,  in 
this  country,  lack  the  capital  which  is  the  mo- 
tive-power of  all  high-farming. 


high-farming  to  be,  let  ti  s 
state  what  we  arc  quite 
sure  that  it  it  not.  It  is  not  the 
sort  of  cultivation  and  manage- 
ment that  is  usually  adopted  by 
gentlemen  of  wealth,  who  retire 
from  business  in  the  city  and  go  to  the  country  to 
take  up  farming  as  an  amusement.  These  men, 
too  frequently  with  little  knowledge  of  fann- 
ing, but  with  a  superabundant  capital,  com- 
mence their  improvements  by  the  construction 
of  very  expensive  and  needlessly  elegant  farm 
buildings,  by  the  laying  out  of  a  good  part  ot 
their  grounds  in  an  ornamental  manner,  by  the 
purchase  of  very  expensive  hut  not  very  judi- 
ciously selected  live  stock,  by  the  employment  of 
managers  and  laborers  who  are  either  not  suf- 
ficiently skillful,  or  not  sufficiently  industrious 
to  be  well  suited  for  their  work,  and  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  general  assortment  of  improved  im- 
plements, while  they  lack  either  the  knowledge 
or  the  firmness  to  compel  their  managers  to  keep 
them  in  constant  and  profitable  use. 

Such  men  generally  flatter  themselves  that 
the}'  are  "high-farmers,"  and  that  they  arc  con- 
ferring a  great  benefit  upon  the  country,  or  at 
least  upan  their  own  neighborhood,  by  setting 
an  example  of  improvement.  In  our  opinion, 
they  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind;  and  while 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  sneers  that  old- 
fashioned  people  are  disposed  to  bestow  upon 
real  improvements,  we  heartily  concur  with 
them  in  their  opinion  concerning  this  class  of 
men.  If  a  man  has  a  large  fortune,  it  is,  of 
course,  nobody's  business  but  his  own  how  much 
of  it  ho  spends  in  agricultural  experiments,  fool- 
ishly or  otherwise;  but  be  goes  a  little  too  far 
when  he  expects  sensible,  practical  men  to  ac- 
cept his  conduct  as  an  example  for  themselves. 
High-farming  requires,  at  least,  three  thiugs: 
1st,  A  perfect  soil.  2cl.  Buildings  and  imple- 
ments exactly  adapted  to  their  uses.  3d.  Good 
means  for  disposing  of  the  soil's  products. 

The  soil  should  be,  first  of  all,  well  drained, 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  it  matters  not 
which.  No  crop  should  find  its  roots  checked 
in  their  downward  passage  in  search  of  mois- 
ture or  nutriment  by  a  subsoil  which  too  much 
water  makes  impenetrable  by  them.  Nor  should 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth  during  the  growing 
season  be  lessened  by  the  chilling  influence  of 
t lie  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface 
of  the  laud.  Furthermore,  when  the  time 
comes  to  plow,  to  plant,  to  harrow,  to  cultivate, 
to  hoe,  or  to  harvest,  the  farmer  should  never  be 
prevented  for  more  than  one  or  two  days  after 
the  heaviest  storm  from  performing  the  work  be- 
cause the  land  is  too  wet  for  it.  If  lie  is  so  pre- 
vented, the  whole  plan  of  his  season's  work  is 
thrown  out  of  gear;  and  he  not  only  fails  to 
make  a  profitable  use  of  the  days  immediately 
succeeding  the  storm,  but  work  which  should 
then  be  done  interferes  with  other  work  which 
should  be  clone  on  subsequent  days,  and  it  re- 
quires more  time  in  the  doing  of  it.  For  in- 
stance; take  the  case  of  the  first  hoeing  of  corn. 
As  soon  as  it  is  in  condition  for  this  treatment, 
it  should  receive  it;  if  t lie  laud  be  undraincd,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  heavy  fall  of 
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rain  puts  it  into  such  a  condition  that  it  is  im- 
possible, or  at  le:ist  injudicious,  to  work  it  for  a 
week  after  the  appointed  day.  During  this 
week,  weeds  grow  and  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  surface  causes  it  to  become  baked  and 
hardened,  so  that  when  the  work  can  be  done  it 
requires  greater  force  and  more  time  for  the 
eradication  of  weeds,  which,  a  few  days  earlier, 
might  have  been  killed  in  their  germination. 

The  soil  must  be  rich,  that  is,  it  must  contain, 
within  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plant?,  all 
that  they  require  to  enable  them  to  assimilate 
in  the  most  rapid  manner  possible  that  larger 
part  of  their  nutriment  which  they  gain  from 
the  atmosphere.  Not  only  should  it  be  rich, 
loose,  and  friable  near  the  surface,  but  the  sub- 
soil itself  should  be  so  loosened,  by  either  natural 
or  artificial  means,  that  the  deeper  reaching 
roots  will  have  no  difficulty  in  descending  to  a 
point  where  they  may,  during  the  dryest  season, 
find  the  moisture  needed  for  the  largest  growth. 
By  the  richness  of  the  soil  wo  do  not  mean 
simply  such  an  accumulation  of  stimulating 
manures  as  will  force  the  growth  of  luxuriant 
stem=,  but  an  ample  store  of  those  mineral  mat- 
ters which  are  needed  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  stem,  and  for  the  large  and  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  seed,  or,  in  the  case  of  root  crops, 
for  the  storing  up  of  a  large  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment in  them.  This  bountiful  supply  of  mineral 
matter  is  necessary  to  success  in  high-farming, 
and,  indeed,  no  good  farming,  whether  it  be 
high-farming  or  not,  is  possible  without  it. 

The  buildings  of  the  farm  should  comprise 
everything  that  is  necessary  for  the  safe  storing 
of  all  crops  which  require  shelter;  for  the 
economical  handling  of  the  supply  in  the  feed- 
ing of  animals,  or  in  the  preparing  of  grain, 
etc.,  for  market;  for  the  comfortable  and  well-, 
ventilated  shelter  of  animals;  and  for  the  per- 
fect protection  and  preparation  of  manure. 
About  the  house  and  dairy,  also,  everything 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  largest  amount 
of  work  may  be  accomplished  with  the  least 
possible  waste  of  time  and  energy.  The  imple- 
ments with  which  the  soil  is  to  be  cultivated 
and  the  crops  harvested  and  prepared  for  market 
or  for  use  should  all  be  such  as  to  save  labor, 
and  to  enable  every  thing  to  be  done  in  the  best 
manner  and  at  the  right  moment  of  time. 

The  disposition  of  the  crops  should  be  well 
considered.  If  it  will  pay  belter  to  sell  every- 
thing that  the  soil  produces,  and  to  buy  back  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  foreign  manure  to  keep  its 
fertility  constantly  increasing,  rather  than  to  feed 
the  crops  out  on  the  farm,  and  to  sell  them  indi- 
rectly in  the  form  of  butter,  cheese,  beef  or  wool, 
this  should  be  done.  There  is  no  sensible 
foundation  for  the  idea  that  every  farm  that  is 
devoted  to  the  production  of  hay,  grain,  tobacco, 
or  other  crops  for  sale,  is  on  the  sure  road  to  ex- 
haustion. The  soil  is,  in  a  measure,  exhausted 
by  the  simple  raising  and  removal  of  the  crop. 
After  the  crop  has  been  taken  info  the  barn  it 
really  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  the  soil  is 
concerned,  whether  it  is  consumed  there  by 
animals,  and  the  residuum  returned  to  the  land, 
or  whether  it  is  carted  away  and  fertilizers 
equivalent  to  that  residuum  brought  back  and 
applied  to  the  land.  Whatever  pays  the  best  is 
the  best,  a  part  of  the  pay  alwa3Ts  being  taken  in 
the  form  of  an  improved  condition  of  the  laud. 

The  moment  we  step  beyoinl  these  three  lead- 
ing requirements,  and  put  fancy  gilded  weather- 
cocks on  our  barns,  expensive  hard  wood  fiuish- 
ing  in  our  stables,  too  much  ornament  on  our 
implements,  too  expensive  or  unprofitable  ani- 
mals in  our  stalls,  or  do  any  of  the  things  which 


constitute  what  is  properly  designated  as  "  fancy 
farming,"  we  recede  from  the  position  of  high- 
farmers,  and  in  so  doing  not  only  lessen  the 
value  of  our  example  for  others,  but  make  for 
ourselves  a  plaything  of  that  which  we  profess 
to  call  a  business  occupation. 

Above  and  beyond  all  this,  high-farming  re- 
quires a  high-farmer ;  a  man  whose  best  energies 
are  devoted  to  his  business;  who  allows  no 
single  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
world  to  escape  his  careful  attention;  and  if  it 
promise  an  improvement  in  his  own  practice, 
who  does  not,  after  cautious  experiments,  adopt 
it  into  his  system.  There  is  an  old  and  good 
maxim  that  "there  is  no  manure  like  the  mas- 
ter's foot."  And  every  day's  hard  work  which 
the  proprietor  himself  performs  in  the  field  with 
his  men  will  profit  him  very  much  more  than 
the  simple  amount  of  work  accomplished.  It 
will  give  him  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  daily 
operations  of  his  farm,  and  a  far  better  influence 
over  his  assistants,  than  he  can  get  in  any  other 
way.  At  the  same  time  he  cannot  afford  to 
devote  so  much  of  his  time  or  of  his  energy  to 
field  labor  as  to  lessen  in  the  slightest  degree  his 
capacity  for  an  intelligent  management  of  every 
detail  of  his  operations,  and  for  a  keen  fore- 
sight which  shall  constantly  compass,  not  only 
the  operations  of  the  day  and  of  the  season,  but 
the  execution  of  a  well-laid  and  well  considered 
plan  whose  great  results  lie  in  the  distant  future. 

Winter  Work. 


We  fancy  that  our  readers  are  well-nigh  tired 
by  this  time  of  the  rules  that  we  have  felt  it 
our  duly  to  din  into  their  patient  ears,  about 
painting  tools,  oiling  gudgeons,  tacking  fast 
loose  shingles  and  clapboards,  and  mending  up 
wife's  wash  bench,  and  all  that;  and  about  the 
turning,  hauling  out,  and  spreading  of  manure 
heaps,  gathering  leaves,  cutting  fodder,  sorting 
apples,  and  the  whole  of  the  long  list  of  things 
which  it  is  necessary  for  farmers  to  do,  and 
which  it  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  (more  is 
the  pity),  our  duty  to  remind  them  of. 

Just  now  we  are  going  to  say  never  a  word 
about  all  that,  but  only  to  suggest  that  there  is 
other  work,  which  the  farmer  can  only  attend 
to  when  somewhat  at  leisure,  and  which  is 
more  important  to  his  "getting  on"  than  any  of 
the  out-of-door  or  indoor  patching  and  mending. 

Now  that  winter  has  fairly  closed  in,  and 
winter  arrangements  are  comfortably  settled, 
ever}-  farmer, — at  least  every  farmer  who  cares 
enough  about  good  farming  to  read  the 
Agriculturist, — should  set  vigorously  about  the 
cultivation,  planting,  and  enriching  of  that  other 
farm  from  which  his  greatest  satisfaction, — aye, 
and  his  most  paying  crops,  loo, — must  come. 

Dickens  saj's :  "The  part  of  the  holding  of 
a  farmer  or  laudowuer  which  pays  best  for  cul- 
tivation is  the  small  estate  within  the  ring  fence 
of  his  skull."  It  is  mainly  this  small  estate  to 
which  our  wiuter  work  should  be  devoted. 
Of  course,  other  duties  must  not  bo  neglected, 
and  among  other  duties  we  include  the  very  im- 
portant ones  of  visiting  and  of  entertaining 
friends,  and  of  making  life  generally  pleas- 
ant and  cheerful  for  ourself  and  for  the  family. 

But,  after  all  this  is  done,  there  are  hours 
passed  in  twirling  the  thumbs  over  the  fire,  in 
unprofitable  twaddle  at  the  store  or  post-office, 
and  in  idleness  about  the  house,  which  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  better  things. 

We  are  often  told  that  farming  is  the  noblest, 
as  it  is  the  freest,  of  all  occupations.  That  de- 
pends.    There  is  nothing  especially  noble  in 


the  life  of  a  farmer  who  drives  his  business  at 
the  pace  at  which  he  drives  his  oxen,  and  who 
gives  about  as  much  thought  to  the  one  as  to 
the  other;  who  wastes  one-half  of  his  labor  in 
raising  crops  under  unfavorable  circumstances, 
which  he  does  not  know  or  care  how  to  im- 
prove ;  who  wastes  one-half  of  his  crops  in  ill- 
managed  feeding ;  and  whose  years,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  are  spent  in  a  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  and  to  scrape  together  a  few 
dollars,  to  lend  out  on   bond  and  mortgage. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  life  is  more  noble  than 
that  of  an  intelligent  farmer  who  commences 
as  a  young  man  with  straitened  means  and  a 
poor  farm  with  a  mortgage  on  it,  and  who,  by 
activity  of  mind  and  body,  makes  every  year  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  productiveness  of 
his  land,  in  the  character  and  thrift  of  his  stock, 
and  in  his  knowledge  of  his  business ;  who 
sees  where  he  can  make  an  improvement,  and  is 
judicious  in  procuring  the  means  for  making  it. 

Such  a  man  as  this  will  get  more  satisfaction 
and  happiness  out  of  his  life  as  a  farmer  than 
he  could  get  in  any  other  avocation,  and  he  will 
count  far  more  in  the  general  advance  of  civir- 
ization.  The  other  will  get  no  satisfaction,  and 
only  an  animal  sort  of  happiness,  and  when  he 
dies  the  cause  of  the  world's  improvement  will 
not  have  sustained  a  loss. 

The  best  index  to  the  difference  between  these 
two  classes  of  men  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner 
ill  which  they  pass  their  leisure  winter  hours. 

The  one  will  simply  doze  them  away,  coming 
out  in  the  spring  as  nearly  like  what  he  was  the 
spring  before,  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do. 
The  other  will  turn  his  spring  furrow  in  pur- 
suance of  well-laid  plans  for  the  season's  work, 
and  with  a  mind  eager  for  their  execution. 

Let  the  loose  clapboards  be  not  neglected, 
and  give  the  stock  a  full  meed  of  intelligent 
care,  but  above  all  let  the  fanner  keep  his  own 
mind  in  the  most  perfect  trim,  and  bestow  a 
good  share  of  cultivation  on  the  only  part  of 
his  possessions  to  which  his  title  is  indefeasible. 


Clover— How  it  Benefits  the  Land. 


The  reason  generally  given  for  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  clover  is  that  it  receives  most  of  its 
nutriment  from  the  atmosphere,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, when  either  the  whole  crop  or  the 
heavy  roots  and  stubble  left  after  mowing  are 
plowed  under  and  allowed  to  decompose  in  the 
soil,  this  matter,  taken  from  the  atmosphere, 
adds  to   the  resulting   fertilizing   elements. 

This  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  also  true,  and 
true  in  almost  equal  degree,  of  every  plant  that 
grows.  In  "How  Crops  Grow,"  p.  381,  table 
ii,  the  number  of  pounds  of  earthy  matter  in 
1,000  pounds  of  different  crops,  coming  under  the 
head  of   "  green  fodder,"   is  given  as  follows : 

Meadow  Grass 23 

Rye  Grass 21 

Timothy 21 

Oats IT 

Barley 23 

All  of  the  rest  comes  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  air,  and  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  atmospheric  matter  assimilated  by 
meadow-grass  and  by  clover  is  the  difference 
between  977  and  987.  Obviously,  then,  the  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  clover,  that  it  derives  most 
of  its  nutriment  from  the  atmosphere,  applies 
with  equal  force  to  every  other  crop. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  clover  must  be  sought 
in  some  other  circumstance  attending  its  growth, 
and,  so  far  as  science  has  been  able  to  discover 
the  difference  between  it  and  many  of  our  other 


Wheat 92 

Clover 18 

Peas 31 

Eye  Fodder l(i 
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crops,  its  advantage  lies,  first,  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  exceedingly  strong  tap-roots,  which  strike 
deeply  into  the  subsoil  and  extract  from  it  min- 
eral food,  -which  is  either  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  roots  of  many  other  crops,  or  exists 
in  the  soil  in  a  condition  not  easily  available  by 
them;  and  second,  in  the  supposed,  perhaps  in 
the  demonstrated,  power  of  clover  to  absorb 
nitrogen  directly  from  the  atmosphere.  Whether 
clover  does  really  absorb  the  pure  nitrogen  of 
the  air  or  not,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
from  some  source,  even  when  not  manured 
with  nitrogenous  manures,  it  yery  readily 
takes  up  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  stores 
a  considerable  proportion  of  it  in  its  roots. 

Therefore,  when  clover  or  clover  stubble  is 
plowed  under,  the  roots  and  what  is  left  of  the 
plant  itself,  being  mixed  with  the  soil  on  its 
decomposition,  yield  ammonia  and  mineral 
matter  in  a  form  and  in  a  situation  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  succeeding  crops  grown. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  long,  stout  roots  have 
a  very  great  effect  in  ameliorating  the  tenacit)' 
of  heavy  soils,  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
lower  ends  of  the  roots,  below  where  they  are 
cut  off  by  the  plow,  opens  inviting  channels 
and  new  fields  of  exploration  to  the  more  deli- 
cate roots  of  those  plants  which  succeed  them. 


[COPYRIGllT  SEC 

COWS,    "DUCHESS  ."—From  a  Photograph 
Perfection  in  a  Milch  Cow. 


-Engraved for  the  American  Ayriculiu7,isl. 


We  seek  in  a  milch  cow,  above  all  other 
qualities,  rich  milk  in  abundance ;  everything 
else  is  secondary.  The  more  milk,  if  it  be  rich, 
the  better ;  and  the  richer,  the  better,  if  there  be 
enough  of  it.  Such  a  cow  is  a  machine  formed 
for  converting  fodder  into  milk  and  butter, 
chiefly  "  by  art  and  man's  device."  The  origi- 
nal cow  was  very  different ;  she  fed,  and  laid  on 
flesh  and  fat,  and  bore  calves,  and  produced 
milk,  and  roughed  it  in  all  weathers,  and  was 
half-starved  half  the  time.  Man's  necessities 
and  the  art  of  breeding  have  produced  the 
change.  Where  shall  we  stop  ?  What  is  the 
limit  of  milk  production  and  butter  yielding? 
There  is  a  limit  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  if 
that  be  reached  in  one  case,  we  shall  still  strive 
to  breed  so  as  to  bring  the  average  given  by 
all  cows  of  the  breed  as  near  as  possible  to  it. 

Several  months  since  Charles  L.  Sharpless,  of 
Philadelphia,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Jersey 
cattle,  sent  us  a  magnificent  "  imperial  photo- 
graph" of  his  beautiful  cow  "Duchess,"  the 
finest  picture  of  a  milch  cow  we  ever  saw.  The 
engraving  which  we  have  had  made,  though 
lacking  in  the  softness  and  mellow  beauty  of 
the  photograph,  nearly  satisfies  us,  and  reflects 


great  credit  upon  both  draughtsman  and  engrav- 
er. The  cow  is  eight  years  old  and  was  imported 
last  spring  with  eight  others.  She  calved  on 
shipboard  two  weeks  before  landing,  and  two 
weeks  after  landing,  gave  21  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  on  grass  alone,  and  in  two  separate  tri- 
als of  a  week  each,  on  the  same  feed,  made  13 
pounds  of  butter.  Many  a  cow  may  be  fed  up 
to  give  more  milk,  and  a  few  may  make  more 
butter,  with  all  the  oil-meal,  roots,  and  grass, 
they  can  eat,  but  we  have  never  known  it  done 
on  grass  alone.  She  is  therefore  a  good  cow, 
and  her  picture  shows  her  to  be  no  less  beauti- 
ful than  good.  We  give  Mr.  Sharpless'  enthu- 
siastic, and  we  believe,  truthful  description : 
"Size,  below  medium- — would  be  called  small; 
color  was  dark,  but  has  been  growing  lighter,  and 
is  now  fawn;  skin,  yellow  and  mellow;  hair, 
soft,  with  satiny  coat ;  inside  of  ears,  bag,  and 
teats,  deep  orange ;  horns,  semi-transparent, 
not  amber,  but  butter-colored;  hoofs,  yellow  ; 
eyes,  full  and  soft ;  neck,  very  thin  ;  crops,  thin 
and  sharp  ;  capacity  of  the  barrel  enormous,  in 
contrast  with  her  fine  head,  neck,  tail  and  legs ; 
and  she  has  a  docile,  fine,  nervous  organiza- 
tion." Such  an  animal  must  come  very  near 
the  standard  of  perfection  in  Jerse}'  cows.  Some 
good  breeders  have  marked  her  fully  up  to  it. 
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Carinas  as  Ornamental  Plants. 

BT  31.   JEAN    8ISLEY,  LYONS,  FRANCE. 


[The  following  plea  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Camas,  from  our  correspondent,  a  distinguished 
French  horticulturist,  we  can  heartily  endorse. 
They  are,  however,  more  cultivated  now 
than  at  the  time  to  which  he  alludes,  but 
not  nearly  as  much  so  as  they  should  be, 
and  we  hope  to  see  them  take  a  place 
among  our  most  popular  plants. — Ed.] 
The  Canna  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  about  three  centuries  ago,  under 
the  name  of  Gaunt  Indira,  and  although 
nothing  positive  is  known  about  its  in- 
troduction, it  is  generally  admitted  that 
it  was  brought  by  Spanish  missionaries 
from  Brazil,  where  it  grows  abundantly 
in  marshy  and  rather  shaded  places.  This 
species  is  still  known  and  cultivated  in 
botanic  gardens  and  is  considered  as  the 
original  type,  although  some  others  are 
described  as  distinct  species,  like  C.Jlac- 
cida,  iridiflora,  discolor,  and  glauca,  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  botanical  science, 
can  be  admitted  (under  reserve)  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  difference  existing  be- 
tween them.  They  are  all  natives  of 
South  Americar  except  jlaccida,  which 
grows  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina.  A 
great  many  others,  although  described  by 
some  botanists,  who  are  fond  of  creating 
species,  as  distinct  ones,  must,  I  think,  be 
considered  as  varieties  from  the  original 
type,  influenced  by  climate,  culture,  and 
other  unknown  causes.  But  a  discussion 
on  this  subject  would  carry  me  far  away 
from  my  main  object,  which  is  to  call 
the  serious  attention  of  horticulturists 
and  lovers  of  beautiful  plants  to  the  Can- 
na. "When  I  visited  the  United  States, 
eight  years  ago,  I  was  surprised  not  to  see 
them  in  gardens,  knowing  that  thej'  grow 
wild  in  the  country.  The  reason  of  their 
omission  in  American  gardens,  and  even 
in  yonr  splendid  Central  Park  (in  18G0), 
is  very  likely  the  same  which  deferred 
their  cultivation  in  European  gardens. 

Cannas  had  been  cultivated  in  hot-houses  un- 
til 1846,  it  being  the  general  opinion  that  plants 
from  tropical  climates  could  not  grow  in  the 
open  air  in  colder  countries,  when  Th.  Annee, 
who  had  been  for  several  years  French  Con- 
sular Agent  at  Valparaiso,  brought  with  him  to 
Paris  a  numerous  collection,  of  which  he  planted 
a  portion  in  the  open  air.  This  trial  succeeding, 
he  successively  planted  them  all  out,  and  in 
1848  he  tried  to 
cross  them  by  ar- 
tificial impregna- 
tion, and  obtained 
the  beautiful  An- 
neei  from  Indiea, 
fecundated  by  Ne- 
palensis.  But  it 
was  not  before  the 
creation  of  the  fine 
public  squares  of 
Paris,  in  1835,  that 
the  Cannas  were 
cultivated  in  the 
open  air  to  any 
extent.  Barellet 
Deschamps,  the 
able  principal  gardener  of  Paris,  not  mind- 
ing the  violent  opposition  he  met  with,  con- 
tinued AnneVs  experiments,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  several  amateurs  and  horticulturists. 


This  induced  Annee  to  continue  his  artificial 
fecundations  in  1S5T,  at  which  time  he  obtained 
Warsceviczioides  Anneei, which  he  crossed  again 
with  the  other  original  sorts,  aud  obtained  sev- 
eral very  fine  hybrids.  Since  that  time  several 
horticulturists  have  continued  the  same  prac- 


Fig.  1.— BAD  PRUNING. 


the  gigantic  CANNA — {Canna  gigantea.) 

tice,  and  have  produced  a  great  number  of  fine 
varieties,  far  superior  to  the  old  type,  and  which 
are  now  cultivated  throughout  Europe. 

The  most  remarkable   and  distinct  of   the 
varieties  now  cultivated  in   Europe  are: 
Anneei,  Guayaenilla, 

Aurantiaca  Fplendida.  Insiguis, 

Anneei  rubra.  Iridiflora  rubra, 

Augnste  Ferrier,  Jean  Vandeal, 

Bihorell,  Liliflora, 

Barilleti,  Marfichal  Vaillant, 

Daniel  Hooibrenk,  Nigricans, 

Depute  Henon,  Picturata  nana, 

Edouard  Morren,  Pictnrata  fa^tnosa, 

Fiaccida,  Premices  de  Nice, 

Grandiflora  floribunda,  Purpurea  spectabilis. 

They  have  the  advantage  over  a  great  many 
ornamental  plants,  that  although  issued  from 
the  same  type,  they  differ  very  much  in  hight, 
as  well  as  in  size, form  and  color  of  the  foli- 
age, color,   size,  and  character  of  the  flowers. 

No  plant  can  be  compared  to  the  Cannas  for 
ornamental  qualities,  in  a  small  garden  as  well 
as  in  a  park.  In  a  small  garden  a  single  plant 
will,  on  a  grass  plot,  produce  a  beautiful  effect, 
the   flowers  succeeding  without  interruption. 

In  a  large  garden,  or  a  park,  twenty,  fifty, 
or  a  hundred  Cannas,  disposed  in  a  semicircle, 
having  in  the  background  a  plantation  of 
tall  evergreens,  pines,  etc.,  when  well  grouped, 
with  the  higher  ones  from  9  to  10  feet  at  the 
further  end,  and  the  smaller  ones  of  3  to  4  feet 
in  front,  will   produce   a  really  splendid  sight. 

The  leaves  vary  in  color,  from  pale  green  to 


dark  purplish  brown,  and  in  form  from  those 
narrow  and  pointed,  to  large  and  broad  ones, 
some  being  erect,  others  gracefully  inclined. 
The  flowers  vary  from  pale  yellow  to  dark 
crimson  ;  some  are  striped  and  spotted,  and  in 
point  of  form  equal  to  the  finest  Gladiolus. 
The  culture  is  most  easy.  Treated  as 
Dahlias,  they  will  flourish  everywhere, 
and  offer  this  advantage,  that  they  will 
succeed  as  well  in  the  most  sunny  position 
as  in  a  shaded  one,  and  are  not  affected, 
by  the  neighborhood  of  trees,  provided 
they  are  supplied  with  plenty  of  water 
and  liquid  manure.  They  can  be  planted 
out  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  over, 
and  when  in  autumn  frost  has  killed  the 
foliage,  the  roots  must  be  taken  up  and  put 
in  a  dry  cellar  or  some  other  sheltered 
place.  The  propagation  of  the  Canna 
is  also  very  easy,  it  being  simply  to 
divide  the  roots  at  the  time  of  planting. 


Pruning— The   Why    and    How. 

So  many  letters  have  been  received, 
the  purport  of  which  is,  "  How  shall  I 
prune  my  trees  ?"  that  we  propose  to 
devote  a  few  articles  to  pruning.  These 
queries  come  from  those  who  find  them- 
selves in  charge  of  trees  for  the  first  time, 
and  our  articles  will  be  written  for  such, 
rather  than  for  the  experienced  orchard- 
ist.  Many  think  that  trees  must  have  an 
annual  pruning,  just  as  in  old  times 
people  used  to  consider  it  necessary  to 
have  an  annual  bleeding.  Scarcely  any 
subject  connected  with  horticulture  has 
beenmore'diseiissed  than  Hint  of  priming, 
and  the  novice  is  bewildered  when  lie 
reads  that  lie  must  prune  to  make  a  tree 
grow,  and  prune  to  check  luxuriant 
growth  ;  prune  a  tree  if  it  bears  too  little, 
and  if  it  bears  too  mucli — prune  it.  All 
these  are  correct,  but  one  had  better  not 
prune  at  all  unless  he  has  some  idea  of 
what  he  is  to  do  it  for.  It  will  be  seen  that 
we  cannot  answer  in  general  terms  the 
question,  "  How  shall  I  prune  my  trees  ?" 
as  each  case,  did  we  know  its  condition,  would 
require  a  different  answer.  For  the  present  we 
will  confine  our  remarks  to  the  most  frequently 
occurring  cases,  in  which  old  trees  have  become 
crowded  with  limbs  through  neglect.  Here  the 
most  careless  observer  must  see  that  light  and 
air  must  be  let 
into  the  head,  and 
that  crowded  and 
crossed  branches 
must  be  removed 
This  never  need 
have  occurred  had 
the  tree  been 
properly  treated 
when  young,  but 
it  is  now  in  this 
condition,  and  the 
only  help  is  sur- 
gery. Pruning  is 
not  only  need- 
ed, but  judicious 
pruning;  the  tree 
must  be  studied, 
to  see  what  the 
effect  will  be    of 


Fig.  2.— GOOD  PRUNING. 


removing  certain  limbs.  The  head  must  not 
merely  be  made  more  open,  but  the  tree  at  the 
same  time  left  shapely  and  well-balanced.  Again, 
trees,  where  there  is  much  passing  near  them, 
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often  need  to  have  their  lower  limbs  removed. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  shade  trees  ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  our  deciduous  trees 
are  pruned  in  the  same  way,  and  mainly  for  the 
same  reasons,  as  those  of  the  orchard.  The  re- 
moval of  certain  limbs  having  been  decided  on, 
tiie  next  thing  is  to  remove  them.  The  time 
lor  pruning  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. The  best  time  is  after  the  trees  have 
completed  their  season's  growth;  the  worst 
time  is  when  they  are  growing  in  spring.  There 
are  no  serious  objections  to  doing  it  late  in  the 
winter,  provided  it  is  done  properly.  The  work 
with  ns  is  usually  done  with  a  saw ;  a  rather 
narrow-Waded  saw,  with  the  teeth  set  rather 
wide,  is  best.  "When  the  limb  is  nearly  severed 
its  weight  will  break  it 
off,  and  tearing  the  bark 
make  a  bad  wound.  This 
must  be  guarded  against 
by  first  cutting  through 
the  bark  below,  and 
by  having  the  limb  sup- 
ported until  the  cutting 
is  completed.  It  may  be 
held  up  by  means  of  a 
pitchfork  in  the  hands 
of  an  assistant,  or  in  any 
other  way  that  suggests 
itself.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  every  wound  made  upon  a  tree, 
unless  it  heals  over  properly,  sooner  or  later 
leads  to  decay ;  hence  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  avoid  accidents  like  those  referred  to, 
as  well  as  to  put  the  "wound  in  such  a  condition 
that,  the  exposed  "wood  will  remain  sound  until 
covered  by  a  new  growth  of  bark.  The  rough 
surface  left  by  the  saw  will  hold  moisture  and 
prepare  the  way  for  decay,  aud  it  should  be 
neatly  smoothed  by  the  use  of  a  drawing-knife. 
The  use  of  the  saw  is  considered  so  objection- 
able in  continental  Europe  that  it  is  discarded 
altogether.  The  pruning  there  is  done  with  a 
serpelte,  which  is  a  heavy  knife,  much  like  a 
butcher's  cleaver;  the  clean  surface  left  by  this 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert  operator  needs 
very  little  trimming.  The  cutting  is  begun 
first  below  the  limb,  and  then  continued 
above,  as  shown  in  figure  3.  A  chisel,  about 
three  inches  broad,  and  heavy  in  proportion,  is 
also  used  in  France,  and  by  some  good  opera- 
tors in  this  country.  Stout  handles  of  various 
length  are  provided  for  the  chisel,  and  by  driv- 
ing it  up  from  below  with  a  mallet,  limbs  of 
considerable  size  are  easily  and  neatly  removed. 
In  whatever  way  the  limb  is  taken  off,  the 
wound  should  be  covered,  to  protect  the  wood 
from  the  weather.  Melted  grafting  wax  is  a 
good  application,  and  may  be  put  on  with  a 
brush.  In  France  coal  tar  is  used,  but  "with  this 
we  have  had  no  experience.  It  is  important  to 
cut  so  as  to  leave  the  smallest  possible  wound. 
When  the  branch  is  at  nearly  right  angles  with 
the  trunk',  cut  straight  across,  and  as  near  to 
1  lie  trunk  as  possible.  If  the  branch  is  an  as- 
cending one,  making  an  acute  angle  -with  the 
trunk,  a  cut  close  to  the  trunk  would  leave  a 
large,  oval  wound  ;  in  this  case  the  cut  is  to  be  a 
little  oblique.  We  frequently  see  stubs  six 
inches  or  more  in  length,  which  never  should 
be  the  case.  The  wood  of  these  projections 
after  a  few  years  decays,  and  the  decay  is  com- 
municated to  the  tree.  Figure  1  shows  the 
steps  in  this  disaster.  A  stub  is  shown  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure ;  in  the  centre,  an  at- 
tempt of  nature  to  repair  the  damage,  and  in 
the  lower  part,  the  too  common  result.  A 
wound  properly  made  and  covered,  heals  in  a 
few  years,  with  the  wood  beneath  it  perfectly 


sound.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  ring  of 
new  wood  and  bark  is  formed,  as  seen  in  the 
lower  part  of  figure  2.  This  ring  increases,  year 
after  year,  gradually  closing  over  the  wound, 
until  it  appears  as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  same  figure,  and  leaves  the  wood  sound. 


How  Lilies  are  Propagated. 

The  Japanese  Lilies  are  so  hard}',  as  well  as 
beautiful,  that  they  should  become  as  common 
as  the  Turk's  Cap  and  Tiger  Lilies.  They  are 
now  all  moderately  cheap,  and  if  one  only  has  a 
bulb  or  two  to  start  with,  the  stock  may  be 
readily  increased.  If  left  to  themselves,  the 
bulbs  become  large  clumps  by  natural  subdivi- 
sion, but  this  is  a  slow  way  of  multiplying  them. 
If  a  lily  be  taken  up  in  autumn,  after  the  leaves 
have  withered,  there  will  be  found  upon  the 
stem,  just  above  the  old  bulb,  a  mass  of  small 
bulbs  intermingled  with  roots.  The  engraving 
(fig.  1)  shows  one  of  our  bulbs  of  the  Golden- 
banded  Lily  (L.  auraiwrti)  as  it  appeared  when 
taken  up  last  fall.  The  small  bulbs  are  not  as 
numerous  here  as  they  often  are  on  stronger 
plants.  A  dozen,  and  even  more,  are  frequently 
found.  The  little  bulbs  may  be  removed  and 
planted  out  separately,  or  the  stem  to  which 
they  are  attached  may  be  cut  off  just  above  the 
old  bulb,  and  set  out  with  the  cluster  of  bulbs 
and  roots  attached.  The}'  should  be  covered 
the  first  winter  with  a  few  inches  of  litter.  The 
next  season  they  will  make  strong  bulbs. 
Another  method  of  propagation  is  from  the 
scales,  of  which  the  lily  bulb  is  mostly  made  up, 
as  seen  in  figure  1.  These  scales  arc  attached 
to  a  solid  portion  at  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and 
they  are  broken  off  close  to  this,  it  being  im- 
portant to  get  the  very  base  of  the  scale.     The 


outer  scales  of  a  bulb  may  be  removed  without 
injury  to  it;  indeed  the  majority  of  those  offered 
for  sale  by  florists  have  first  been  deprived  of 
their  outer  scales,  which  makes  the  bulb  look 
better  and  at  the  same  time  gives  them  mate- 
rial for  propagating.  The  scales  are  set  out  in 
an  upright  position  in  boxes  of  sandy  compost, 
pressing  them  down  into  it  until  the  point  is 
about  level  with  the  surface.  The  boxes  are  to 
be  placed  in  a  room  where  they  will  be  at  about 
the  temperature  of  50°  or  60°,  and  kept  just 
moist  enough  to  prevent  shriveling.  In  about 
two  months  a  small  bulb— sometimes  two— will 


be  found  at  the  base  of  each  scale,  as  in  figure  2. 
In  spring  the  boxes  are  plunged  in  the  open 
ground,  and  the  bulbs  allowed  to  grow  ail  sum- 
mer ;  in  the  following  fall  cover  them  with  lit- 
ter, and  the  next  spring,  if  too  thick,  they  are  to 
be  planted  out  separately.  This  manner  of 
treatment  of  the  scales  is  that  given  by  Mr. 
Henderson  in  his  Practical  Floriculture.  Anoth- 
er plan  is  to  mix  the  scales  with  moss,  (Sphag- 
num), such  as  is  used  for 
packing  plants,  and  place 
them  in  a  box  in  a  warm 
room.  They  should  not  be 
so  dry  as  to  shrivel  nor  so 
moist  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
rotting.  Tilton's  Journal  of 
Horticulture  for  January 
says,  in  speaking  of  Lilium 
auratum,  "  Thanks  are  clue 
to  our  noble  line  of  steamers 
plying  between  San  Francis- 
co and  Japan,  that  this  mag- 
nificent floral  production 
can  now  be  had  at  prices  low 
enough  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  all."  That  will  do  very  well  for 
Boston,  but  thanks  to  the  noble  line  of  ferry- 
boats plying  between  New  York  and  Long  Is- 
land aud  New  Jersey,  our  wide-awake  cultiva- 
tors do  not  leave  us  to  depend  upon  far-off  Japan, 
with  its  shriveled  bulbs.  Thousands  of  the 
most  perfect  bulbs  are  grown  around  New  York 
by  the  processes  given  above,  and  we  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  our  colemporaiy. 


Apple  aud  Pear  Seeds. 

The  seeds  of  the  apple  and  pear  will  seldom 
germinate  satisfactorily  if  sown  when  dry. 
They  may  be  mixed  with  two  or  three  times 
their  bulk  of  sand  aud  allowed  to  absorb  moist- 
ure gradually.  They  should  be  placed  in  a 
box  where  they  can  be  shoveled  over  to  prevent 
heating.  Mr.  L.  Kauffmann,  of  Johnson  Co., 
Iowa,  prepares  his  seed  by  freezing.  In  Febru- 
ary, he  just  covers  the  seed  with  water,  which, 
at  the  end  of  24  or  86  hours,  will  all  be  ab- 
sorbed; twice  the  bulk  of  sand  is  added,  and 
the  mixture  of  sand  and  seed  placed  where  it 
will  freeze,  the  boxes  containing  it  being  cov- 
ered with  boards,  to  keep  out  rain.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring. 


The  Flower  Trade. 

Very  few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  trade  in  flowers,  especially  in  New  York. 
A  number  of  stores  at  a  high  rent  are  occupied 
by  those  whose  whole  business  is  the  sale  of 
flowers  in  bouquets,  baskets,  and  other  forms. 
A  gentleman  who  is  largely  engaged  in  the 
trade  himself  recently  informed  us  that,  he  had 
no  doubt  that,  during  the  holiday  week,  1200,000 
were  expended  for  flowers  in  New  York  City 
alone  ;  one  florist's  sales  were  $10,000.  To  sup- 
ply this  demand  requires  many  glass  structures, 
which,  in  some  cases,  are  extensive  ranges  de- 
voted to  the  purpose,  growing  a  large  number  of 
kinds;  but  mainly  the  flowers  come  from  small 
establishments,  where  but  few  varieties  are 
grown.  In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New  York, 
the  production  of  flowers  forms  a  large  item  in 
the  industry  of  the  place.  Camellias  are  most, 
in  demand,  and  the  flowers  sell  from  15c.  to 
ijO  cents  each,  according  to  the  season.  In  the 
week  preceding  the  last  New  Year's  Day,  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  these  flowers,  and  par- 
ties came  from  Albany  and  other  places  in  the 
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vain  search  for  them  in  New  York.  Rose-buds 
sell  at  4c.  to  8c. ;  Tuberoses,  at  5c.  to  8c.  the 
single  flower;  Double  White  Primroses,  50c. 
per  hundred  flowers  ;  Heliotropes  and  Bouvar- 
dias,  about  $1.50  per  hundred  trusses  ;  Carna- 
tions, 2c.  to  4c.  eacli.  Aside  from  the  flowers, 
large  quantities  of  bouquet  green  (Lyeopodium 
dendroideum)  and  other  greens  are  used.  "We 
have  named  above  only  the  principal  flowers 
used  in  bouquets.  In  making  up  baskets  and  or- 
namental designs,  other  flowers  are  worked  in. 


Fig.  1.— LAWYER. 

New  Western  Apples. 

BY  JOHN   A.    WABDEK. 

[After  Boet.  Warder's  Report  on  New  Apples 
for  the  Horticultural  Annual  was  in  type,  lie 
sen!  drawings  and  descriptions  of  some  fruits 
that  had  been  lately  brought  to  his  notice,  two 
of  which  are  given  here.  The  Lawver  is  briefly 
drs  sribed  in  the  Annual;  we  give  here  a  figure 
and    a   more   extended   account   of   it.  —  Ed.] 

Lawyer. — This  beautiful  fruit  was  raised  by 
Mr.  George  S.  Park",  of  Parkville,  Mo.,  who 
named  it  in  honor  of  Mr.  A.  51.  Lawver,  who 
has  devoted  many  years  to  the  development  of 
pomology.  Mr.  L.  has  planted  near  South  Pass, 
Illinois,    probably    the     largest     experimental 


others  iu  color,  size,  and  quality."  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  Lawver  would  become  for  the 
West  what  the  Baldwin  is  in  the  East — the 
favorite  winter  sort  of  apple,  for  all  purposes. 
Fruit,  large,  very  handsome,  regular,  oblate; 
surface,  smooth,  deep  red  ;  dots,  numerous,  fawn- 
colored.  Basin,  medium,  regular,  or  slightly 
ribbed ;  eye,  small,  closed.  Cavity,  acute,  reg- 
ular, brown ;  stem,  short.  Core,  wide,  regular, 
closed,  not  meeting  the  eye ;  seeds,  plump,  dark 
brown ;  flesh,  yellow,  breaking,  fine-grained, 
juicy;  flavor,  acid,  aromatic;  use,  table, 
market,  and  kitchen  ;  qualify, 
best;  season,  December  and  all 
winter.  It  is  an  early  and 
constant  bearer  and  escapes 
injury  by  the  spring  frosts. 
Zimmerman. — This  beautiful 
fruit  has  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Lawver,  who  received  it  from 
Western  Missouri.  It  is  not 
recognized  as  any  known  va- 
riety, and  is  therefore  described. 
Fruit,  large  and  beautiful, 
oblong, truncated, regular;  sur- 
face, smooth,  light  red  on  yel- 
low, splashed  bright  red  ;  dots, 
numerous,  gray  and  fawn-color- 
ed. Basin,  deep,  regular;  eye, 
small  but  long,  closed.  Cavity, 
deep,  acute,  clean ;  stem,  me- 
dium, brown.  Core,  medium, 
closed,  clasping;  seeds,  few, 
short,  plump,  wide.  The  flesh 
is  of  a  light  yellowish  color,  breaking,  a«d  fine- 
grained; the  flavor  is  subacid,  mild,  rich,  but 
not  highly  flavored  ;  use,  table  and  market ; 
quality,  good  to  very  good  ;  season,  December. 


More  About  Quinces. 


ZIMMERMAN. 


orchard  in  the  country,  embracing  some  thou- 
sand varieties.  The  apple  is  a  very  handsome 
tribute,   since  it  is  considered    "to  excel  all 


In  December  last  we  alluded  to  the  scarcity 
of  quinces,  and  mentioned  that  Angers  Quince 
stocks  upon  which  pear  buds  had  failed  had 
been  used  to  fill  orders.  We  did  not  do  this  with 
the  intention  of  speaking  against  the  Angers, 
but  to  illustrate  tlie  scarcity  of  those  sorts  usually 
grown  for  their  fruit.  We  know  of  some  who 
regard  the  fruit  of  the  Angers  as  highly  as  they 
do  that  of  any  other  variety. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Galloway,  Milford, 
Ohio,  writes  as  follows :  "  Until 
within  the  last  year  quince  trees 
could  not  be  sold  in  large  quan- 
tities at  any  price.  To  illustrate. 
A  tree  planter  called  the  other 
day  for  200  trees ;  I  asked  him 
$30  per  100,  when  he  exclaimed, 
'  Why,  quince  trees  must  have 
raised.  Four  years  ago,  I  bought 
them  at  $5  per  100.'  Now,  the 
fact  is,  the  present  call  for  tins 
stock  is  one  of  those  spasmodic 
cases  so  common  to  our  trade. 
"  You  also  speak  of  filling  orders 
with  Angers  in  rather  a  dis- 
paraging connection.  Now,  it 
Is  a  fact,  that  here  in  Southern 
i  lliio  the  Angers,  Fontenay,  and 
Portugal,  arc  all  becoming  quite 
popular,  and  we  often  have 
orders  for  all  of  them.  On  my 
sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  I  find 
the  Fontenay  better  than  all 
i  ther  varieties,  both  for  fruit 
and  stocks,  for  dwarfing  the  pear.  Its  fruit 
is  now  (Dee.  8th,)  keeping  in  my  cellar  as 
perfectly  as  it  was  the  day  it  was  taken  from  the 


tree.  This  variety  this  season  was  fully  as  large 
and  much  more  handsome  with  me  than  the 
Orange  variety ;  and  trees  G  years  old  had  more 
fruit  upon  them  than  trees  of  the  Orange  variety 
13  years  planted  had.  The  fruit  of  the  Fon- 
tenay quince  is  much  firmer  and  heavier  than 
other  kinds,  cooks  quicker,  and  is  less  astringent. 
I  have  long  been  advising  those  who  plant, 
the  Peach  for  profit,  to  substitute  the  Quince." 


Cold  Frames. 

Cold  frames  in  gardens,  if  they  have  been  care- 
fully attended  to  during  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  cabbage  and  other  plants  in  them 
properly  hardened  off,  may  now  be  more  exposed 
than  heretofore.  By  this  time  the  plants  should 
be  so  lough  that  hardly  any  amount  of  freezing 
will  injure  them.  The  most  that  is  necessary  is 
to  prevent  their  being  covered  witli  snow.  On 
this  account,  and  chiefly  on  this  account,  it  is 
not  safe  to  leave  the  sashes  up  or  off,  even  dur- 
ing the  mildest  nights,  lest  a  sudden  change  of 
weather  should  do  damage;  but  during  all  sun- 
ny days,  no  matter  how  cold,  unless  the  wind  is 
blowing  violently,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the 
plants  to  strip  the  sashes  off  entirely.  Even  yet, 
and  until  the  first  of  March,  they  should  be  kept 
covered  in  the  morning,  until  after  the  frost 
is  thawed  off  from  the  under  side  of  the  glass. 

Plants  which  have  been  treated  as  we  direct 
may  be  set  out  in  place  in  the  field  as  early  in 
March  as  it  is  possible  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  them;  and  although,  as  during  last  spring, 
the  whole  of  xVpril  and  a  part  of  May  may  be  so 
cold  and  so  wet  that  they  will  not  grow  at  all, 
they  will  be  in  no  way  injured,  and  so  much  of 
the  heav3r  work  of  the  spring  will  be  done  and 
out  of  the  way.  To  use  the  sashes  with  the 
greatest  economy,  there  should  be  another  set 
of  frames  ready  to  receive  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  removed  from  over  the  cabbages.  The  earth 
in  these  frames  should  have  been  prepared  t lie 
autumn  before,  and  well  covered  with  litter,  to 
prevent  hard  freezing.  Lettuce  plants  taken 
from  the  cold  frames  may  lie  rapidly  forwarded 
in  these  as  soon  as  the  sashes  can  be  used  to 
cover  them;  and  after  the  lettuce  is  out,  they 
maybe  used  for  the  early  crop  of  cucumbers. 


The  Barberry  for  Hedges. 


Some  two  years  ago  we  published  about  all 
that  was  known  regarding  the  use  of  the  Bar- 
berry for  hedges.  Our  correspondence  show-  a 
continued  interest  in  the  matter,  and  we  will 
briefly  answer  the  queries  proposed.  The  Bar- 
berry makes  a  beautiful  hedge,  grows  quite 
rapidly,  is  not  disposed  to  sucker  far  away  from 
the  stems,  and  bears  the  shears  well,  though  it 
requires  but  little  cutting.  Whether  it  would  be 
proof  against  breachy  cattle,  we  are  not  yet 
satisfied.  We  have  seen  no  hedge  of  it  equally 
"  bull  proof"  with  the  Osage  Orange  or  Honey 
Locust.  This  is  a  point  on  which  we  would 
like  reports.  The  plant  is  best  raised  from 
seed ;  it  will  grow  from  cuttings  or  layers,  but 
not  so  readily  as  other  plants.  Seeds  are  now 
sold  by  our  large  dealers.  It  would  be  better 
to  procure  the  seeds  in  the  fall,  and  keep  them 
mixed  with  sand  during  winter.  Those  that 
have  been  dried  are  slow  in  germinating.  We 
never  had  occasion  to  sow  the  seed  but  once, 
and  then  it  was  mixed  with  damp  sand  and  ex- 
posed to  the  weather.  The  plants  came  up  in 
great  abundance.  The  young  seedlings  should 
be   carefully   thinned,  weeded,  and  watered. 
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Evergreens  in  Pots. 

BY  JOSIAH  nOOFES — AUTHOR    OF    EOOK    OF    EVERGREENS. 

For  many  years  prist,  the  pot-culture  of  Ever- 
greens lias  been  a  feature  in  the  nurseries  and 
arboretnms  of  Europe,  while  Americans  have 
nearly  overlooked  this  practice,  with  all  its  con- 
sequent advantages  and  profits.     The  main  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  growing  Evergreens 
in  pots  are — their  early  removal,  comparative 
safety  during  transportation,  the  ease  in  hand- 
ling,  successful     transplanting,    promotion    of 
fibrous   roots,    etc.      The  rarer    species     ;  - — 
only  are  grown   in  pots,  as  the  common 
and  cheaper  kinds  will  not  remunerate 
for  the  extra  expense.     The    seedlings  or 
cuttings  should  be  early  potted  off,  to  in- 
duce an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  at 
the  commencement,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  hardening  the  stem,  and  mak- 
ing the  plant  stoclij.     A  proper  compost 
is  two  parts  of  good  turfy  loam,  one  of 
muck  or  well-rotted  leaf  mould,  and  one 
of  coarse,  sharp  sand;   to  which  may  be 
added  a  small  proportion  of  old  hot-bed 
manure,  thoroughly  decomposed.  Never, 
under  any  circumstances,  use   fresh  ma- 
nure, sand  from  a  bank,  nor  muck  or  leaf 
mould  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  frost.     A  sandy  mould  is  prefer- 
able to  a  clayey  one.     The  young  plants 
should  never  be  shifted  into  larger  pots, 
unless  the  roots  become  very  plentiful  on 
the  surface   of  the   ball   of  earth.     We 
have    known   instances  where  valuable 
plants   were   killed   by  using  too  large 
pots,  and  thus  causing  the  young  rootlets 
to  rot.     Evergreens  never  require  a  great 
abundance    of  water,   but    they  should 
never  suffer   from  its  being  ■withheld  too 
long.     A  thorough  drainage  should  al- 
ways be  used.     Rough  pebbles,  broken 
pots,  charcoal,  etc.,  are  excellent,  with 
a  slight  covering  of  moss.     During  the 
summer,  the  pots  should  be  sunk  in  the 
ground  up   to  their  rims,  and  the)'  will 
consequently  need  but  little  attention,  ex- 
cept an  occasional  watering   and  weed- 
ing— little,  if  any  more  in  fact,  than  when 
growing  iu  the  soil  of  the  border.    We 
have  seen   in  some   places  very  pretty 
effects  produced  with  these   young  Evergreens 
in  pots,  by  placing   them  in  certain  positions, 
to  form   neat-looking   beds  of   various  shapes 
— the  taller  ones   iu   the  centre,  gradually  slop- 
ing down   to  the   little  specimens  in  the  outer 
circles.     Our  nurserymen  in  the  Northern  States 
are  often  desirous  of  growing  some  of  the  half- 
hardy  species,  but  are  deterred   by  the  losses 
sustained  during  winter.     Pot-culture  offers  a 
remedy.    The  plants  may  be  taken  up  in  the 
autumn  aud   sunk   in  cold-frames.     They  are 
then  easily  protected  by  a  good  thick  covering 
of  rough  manure  around  the  sides  of  the  frame, 
whilst  the  top  should   have  tight  shutters,  to 
cover  it  securely.    A  cool,  dry  cellar  is  an  excel- 
lent place  in  which  to  winter  young  Conifers 
in  pots,  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 
Whoever  has  visited  the  beautiful  collections 
at  Wodenethe  on  the  Hudson,  or  Wellesley  near 
Boston,  must  have  been  pleased  with  the  orient- 
al appearance   produced  by  the  large   Arau- 
carias,  etc.,  grown  in  tubs.     There  is  something 
indescribable  in  the  novel  effect  of  these  tender 
strangers,   intermingled   with   the    well-known 
Spruces   and  Pines,  so  familiar  to  us  all.     To 
have  these  in  perfection  requires  a  large  glass- 
house  during  winter,  and  consequently  their 


culture  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  limited; 
but  there  are  very  many  plants  with  evergreen 
leaves,  that  can  be  grown  in  large  pots  for 
several  years,  and  which  will  prove  very  valua- 
ble for  decorative  purposes;  as,  for  instance, 
Pinna  patula,  P.  longifolia,  P.  Canariensis,  P. 
Devoniana,  P.  filifolia,  P.  Gordoniana,  several 
species  of  Cupressus,  Dacridium,  Frendn,  Junip- 
crus,  Podoearpus,  cfr.,  dr.  As  the  plants  be- 
come unmanageable,  they  should  be  supplanted 
by  younger  ones,  which  will  last  for  several 
years.    By  sinking  the  pots  their  whole  length 
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in  the  ground,  the  tender  occupants  have  the 
appearance  of  growing  in  the  position  where 
they  are  placed,  although  the  larger  plants  in 
tubs  are  attractive  when  simply  set  on  the  grass 
iu  suitable  positions,  either  singly  or  in  groups. 

Plan  for  Laying1  Out  a  Small  Place. 

BY  EUGENE   A.  BAU3IANN,   RAHTVAY,  N.  J. 


[The  following  plan,  by  one  of  our  most  emi- 
nent landscape  gardeners,  will  meet  the  wants 
of  man}'  owners  of  town  or  village  lots. —Ed.] 

This  plan  shows  a  town  or  suburban  lot 
about  350  by  400  feet,  having  about  one-half 
the  area  in  walks,  yard,  and  vegetable  garden. 

The  laying  out  is  in  the  simple  style  generally 
preferred  for  such  places  ;  the  vegetable  garden 
is  in  the  rear,  and  being  near  the  stable  yard, 
manure  is  readily  carried  to  the  ground. 

The  carriage  approach,  12  feet  wide,  strikes 
the  dwelling  A,  just  in  front.  This  is  an  ar- 
rangement to  which  I  am  generally  opposed, 
preferring  to  have  the  main  front  free,  and  the 
entrance  somewhere  on  the  side;  but  as  inmost 
small  suburban  houses,  iu  consequence  of  the 
interior  arrangements,  the  main  entrance  is 
the  front,  the  drive  is  made  to  conform  to  it. 


By  simply  locating  steps  on  the  left  or  right 
hand  side  of  the  piazza,  the  drive  could  be  car- 
ried on  the  side  of  the  house,  leaving  the  front 
lawn  entirely  free  for  ornamenting,  and  thus 
avoiding  a  large  graveled  space  where  a  lawn 
would  appear  much  better,  and  be  less  trouble. 
To  economize   space,  instead  of  establishing 
a  turn  on  the  right  of  the  house,  the  drive  is 
carried  up  to  the  stable  yard  at  C,  which  i3 
made  a  few  feet  larger  than   usual,  to  allow 
vehicles  to   turn  and  drive  back  to  the  front 
steps.     This  arrangement  greatly  simplifies  the 
whole,  but  I  am   afraid  that  many  per- 
sons will  object  to  turning  in  front  of  the 
3)  coacn  house,  though  that  place  can   bo 
kept  as  clean  as  an)'  other.     At  D,  in  a 
triangle  left  between  the  stable  yard  and 
one  of  the  walks,  there  will  be  room   for 
a  drying  ground.   At  B,  in  the  rear  yard, 
there  is   the  well,  near  the  kitchen  door; 
at  E,   a    grape   arbor,   subdividing  the 
rear  of  the  house  and  the  yard  from  the 
pleasure   ground,  leading  in   a    straight 
line  to  the  central  walk  in  the  vegetable 
garden.  AtF,  is  suggested  a  small  flower 
garden  on  the  sunny  side  of  the   build- 
ing; more  flower  beds  could  be  made  on 
the  soddings   surrounding  the  dwelling, 
near  the  grape  arbor,  or  in  single  groups 
on  the  lawn,  but  the  smallness  of  the 
scale  hardly  allows  them  to  be  represent- 
ed.    The  vegetable  garden  at  the  rear  is 
divided  into  two  main  parts ;  one,  G,  for 
the  ordinary  annual  crops  on  the  right ; 
the  one  on  the  left  is  in  the  three  divi- 
sions, II,  I,  K,  for  Asparagus,  Strawberry, 
and  Rhubarb  beds,  or  perhaps  for  Goose- 
berries,   Blackberries,  and    Raspberries. 
Borders  of  eight  feet  in  width,  all  along 
the  fences,  are  intended  for  standard  and 
dwarf  fruit  trees,  placed  alternately,  while 
the  two  borders  along  the  central  path 
are  for  small  fruits.     The  upper  border, 
at  M,  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  may  best 
answer  for  a  trellis  of  Grape  vines,  with 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  in  front.     At 
O,  O,  O,  a  hedge  is  indicated,  dividing 
the  vegetable  garden  from  the  pleasure 
ground.     This  hedge  ought  to  be  of  some 
kind  which  answers  well  in  a  shady  place, 
as  the  belt  of  shrubbery  suggested  be- 
tween the  pleasure  ground  and  the  hedge  will 
partly  shade  it.    The  Barberry  will  be  the  best. 
The  part  of  the  lawn  Nis  mainly  surrounded 
by  deciduous  shade  trees,  like  the  Sycamore, 
Norway  Maple,   and   American   Linden,    and 
could    be    advantageously    used   either   as    a 
croquet  ground,  or  a  play-ground  for  children. 
The  trees  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  as  well  as 
those  in  front  of  the  stable  yard  and   north  of 
the  grape  arbor,  are  mostly  Evergreens. 

Other  evergreen  trees,  principally  Hemlocks 
and  While  Pines,  and  some  Junipers,  may  be 
employed  to  advantage  right  and  left  of  the  two 
gates,   but  mixed   with  deciduous  kinds. 

The  balance  of  the  plants,  especially  along  the 
south-west  fence,  is  to  be  mostly  of  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  single  evergreen  trees  of 
various  sizes  aud  sorts  in  front  of  them.  Groups 
of  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Weigelias,  Spiraeas, 
Deutzias,  and  Hydrangeas,  ought  to  be  detached 
from  the  densely  crowded  belts,  to  show  better. 

—• ■■■  •-• 

Plants  in  tiie  Cellar  need  air  on  mild 
days.  They  are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  damp- 
ness than  from  dryness,  yet  they  should  be 
looked  to  occasionally,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
become  what  Mr.  Henderson  calls  "  killing  dry." 
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(**""?"  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "  Basket  "  pages.) 

The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 

Some  remarks  under  the  above  head  have  called 
nut  a  request  that  we  should  be  more  explicit  aud  tell 
those  who  have  a  desire  to  appear  at  the  best  their 
circumstances  will  allow,  something  more  on  the 


a  place  for  dishes  to  be  removed.  When  plates 
are  to  be  changed  it  should  be  the  business  of 
some  particular  member  of  the  family  to  do  it 
quietly.  The  table  should  be  set  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  the  same  way,  so  that  those  who  sit  at  it 
will  always  know  where  to  look  for  whatever  they 
may  require.  In  the  way  of  neatness,  clean  table- 
linen  is  of  the  first  importance.  If  an  accidental 
spot  is  made  upon  the  cloth  before  it  is  generally 
soiled  enough  to  change,  lay  a  napkin  over  it.  Have 


DIAGRAM  FOB  SETTING  A   TABLE. 


subject.  We  designedly  put  "order"  before  "orna- 
ment," as  beiDg-  more  desirable  aud  more  readily  at- 
tained. In  no  one  thing  in  the  household  is  order 
more  desirable  than  in  the  arrangements  of  the  ta- 
ble, and  we  propose  to  say  a  word  about  setting  a  ta- 
ble. Many  will  think  this  too  simple  a  matter  to  write 
about,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  there  are  hund- 
reds living  in  isolated  places  who  desire  to  know 
how  such  simple  things  as  this  are  done  elsewhere, 
and  who  wish  to  conform  to  the  best  usages.  Who 
would  not  rather  partake  of  a  simple  meal  at  a  well- 
ordered  table  than  an  elaborate  dinner  at  a  slovenly 
one  ?  There  are  two  things  necessary  to  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  a  meal,  whatever  or  wherever  it  may 
be :  these  are  order  and  scrupulous  neatness.  The 
writer  once  had  a  "  help  "  who  had  been  for  a  long- 
time on  a  steamboat.  She  was  a  good  cook,  but 
oh !  what  a  mess  she  made  of  the  table !  The 
plates  and  knives  aud  forks  were  chucked  on, 
steamboat  fashion,  aud  the  castor,  salt-cellars,  and 
other  articles,  never  in  the  same  place  twice  in  suc- 
cession. But  we  did  not  start  with  the  intention 
of  telling  how  not  to  do  it.  In  the  great  majority 
of  families  no  domestics  are  kept,  and  all  the  table 
arrangements,  "where  this  is  the  case,  should  be 
with  a  view  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  necessi- 
ty of  any  one's  rising  to  get  a  missing  article,  or 
for  the  change  of  plates.  A  diagram  is  here  given 
of  a  table  set  for  a  family  of  eight ;  the  oval  form 
of  a  table  is  the  pleasautest,  as  there  are  no  corners, 
but  the  same  order  may  be  observed  in  a  square  one. 
Each  plate  has  knife,  fork,  spoon,  napkin,  aud  glass 
for  water.  The  meat  is  placed  before  the  "man  of 
the  house,"  with  carviug  knife  aud  fork;  also  the 
steel,  which  we  forgot  to  put  in  the  diagram.  Soup 
is  served  by  the  lad}*.  We  arc  well  aware  that  soup 
is  not  frequently  served  at  farmers'  tables,  but  that 
is  no  reason  it  should  not  be,  aud  we  put  it  in  the 
diagram  as  a  reminder  (hat  a  cheap  aud  nutritious 
food  is  much  neglected.  The  castor  occupies  the 
center;  butter,  when  used  at  dinner,  stauds  at  A,  A. 
Four  dishes  of  vegetables  are  indicated,  which  are 
more  than  are  generally  used.  Where  there  are 
fewer,  let  them  be  placed  near  the  older  members 
of  the  family.  A  spoon  should-  be  put  upon  the 
table  for  each  dish  to  be  served,  with  one  or  two  to 
spare.  Salt,  if  in  large  salt-cellars,  needs  salt  spoons. 
Small  salt-cellars,  one  to  each  plate,  are  much  in 
use ;  with  these  no  spoons  are  needed.  Where 
there  is  no  help,  the  dessert  should  be  arranged  on 
a  side  table,  close  at  kind,  and  there  should  also  be 


the  glasses  carefully  wiped,  the  knives  perfectly 
clean,  and  the  silver  bright.  A  table  thus  ar- 
ranged will  always  look  cheerful  aud  homelike. 
We  leave  the  family  seated  at  it,  aud  postpone  the 
serving  of  the  eatables  thereon  until  another  time. 

Household  Talks, 

BT  AUNT    HATTIE. 

Trimming  Lamps. — Some  always  use  a  pair  of 
shears  to  trim  their  lamp  wicks.  I  never  do.  A 
better  way,  aud  one  which  I  invariably  practice,  is  to 
pinch  or  wipe  off  the  black  crust  with  a  piece  of  pa- 
per; you  may  keep  a  cloth  for  the  purpose, if  you  wish. 

Tou  will  find  that  the  flame  will  be  perfect  in 
shape,  and  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  lamp  chim- 
ney, aud  also  that  the  wick  will  last  twice  or  three 
times  as  long, — quite  a  desideratum  in  the  country, 
where  I  have  known  it  to  be  necessary  to  harness 
the  horse  aud  drive  to  towu  for  lamp  wicks. 

Cutting  up  and  Salting  Pork. — Farmer  John- 
sou  brought  me  my  two-hundred-pouuder  the  week 
before  Christmas.  I  was  anxious  that  he  should  kill 
two  or  three  weeks  before  that  time,  but  he  insisted 
upon  it  that  the  hogs  were  not  fat  enough,  and  as  I 
knew  that  he  must  be  better  acquainted  with  his 
own  business  than  I  could  possibly  be,  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  persuaded.  I  have  long  since  ceased 
to  depend  upon  Edward  for  assistance  in  culinary 
matters,  and  I  have  been  the  more  willing  to  excuse 
him,  because  of  his  promptness  iu  providing  funds 
wherewith  to  procure  other  and  better  help. 

Farmer  Johnson  also  has  become  fully  acquainted 
with  this  deficiency,  and  annually  brings  his  butch- 
er knife  with  the  hog.  I  quite  enjoy  the  cutting  up 
process,  both  because  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  will  be  done  exactly  as  I  wish,  and 
because  I  enjoy  au  hour's  social  intercourse  with  a 
genial,  practical,  and  intelligent  farmer. 
'  "  Now,  Mr.  Johnson,  I  waut  you  to  cut  the  hams 
:is  large  as  possible;  cut  right  into  the  side  as  far 
up  as  my  finger."  "  Why  !  inarm,  that'll  leave  full 
three  inches  of  fat  on  the  lean,  aud  will  make  tin* 
Bitch  mighty  small." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  that ;  whatever  fat  you  leave 
upon  the  ham  will  be  ham,  and  if  yon  leave  it  on 
the  side  it  will  be  bacon.  The  one  is  worth  25 
ceuts  a  pound,  and  the  other  only  13  cents." 

"You  don't  calculate  to  sell  your  hams  ?"  "Oh 
no  !  that  is  not  my  idea  at  all,  but  a  slice  of  fat  ham 


for  breakfast  will  taste  better  than  a  slice  of  fat 
pork ;  besides,  the  leau  of  the  ham  will  be  far  juicier, 
sweeter,  and  better,  aud  the  fly  will  be  better  re- 
sisted, if  it  should  be  exposed.  The  jagged  side 
ends  will  do  for  lard,  or  will  make  a  small  roast." 

The  head  is  divided,  and  the  cheeks  or  jowls  cut 
off  in  good  shape.  They  will,  of  course,  be  cured 
with  the  rest  of  the  pork,  and  will,  after  being 
boiled  and  skinned,  make  excellent  side  dishes 
with   roast  or  boiled  chicken  or  veal. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  au  Englishman,  and  cures  his 
pork  iu  the  English  way.  As  it  has  been  always 
more  convenient  for  me,  and  as  I  like  it  too,  I  have 
followed   his    directions,    which    are    as    follows : 

Lay  the  sides  upon  a  board  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  should  be  raised  from  the  grouud. 
Rub  iu  on  both  sides  a  quantity  of  salt  aud  a  little 
pounded  saltpeter:  after  rubbing,  allow  about 
half  an  inch  depth  of  salt  on  the  side;  place  the 
other  side  over  the  first  and  salt  in  the  same  way, 
then  the  shoulders  or  hams,  heaping  over  these  as 
much  salt  as  you  cau  ;  then  the  cheeks  or  jowls. 
Allow  more  saltpeter  to  the  hams  and  shoulders 
than  to  the  rest.  The  color  of  the  lean  will  be 
much  improved,  and  I  think  the  flavor  will  be 
better.  The  cellar  should  be  occasionally  visited 
and  the  pork  examined,  aud  any  exposed  places 
rubbed  with  a  little  more  salt.  In  live  or  six  weeks 
I  take  them  from  the  salt,  of  which  there  will  be 
but  little  left,  wipe  dry,  fold  iu  newspapers  and 
cloth  bags,  aud  hang  iu  a  dry,  warm  room  until 
they  are  ready  to  store  iu  the  attic.  If  the  sides 
are  too  large  to  handle  conveniently,  they  may  lie 
cut  into  any  size  required.  I  am  very  well  aware 
that  this  method  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  most  American  housekeepers,  yet  I  anvcou- 
vinced  that  should  they  become  used  to  the  plan 
they  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they 
like  it  far  better.  Of  course  the  hams  may  be 
smoked,  if  that  distinctive  flavor  is  preferred. 

Keeping  Eggs. — The  eggs  are  coming  in  quite 
plentifully  now,  and  I  prepare  them  for  keeping  any 
length  of  time,  fresh  and  good,  as  follows :  Place  ten 
or  a  dozen  iu  a  small  basket  and  immerse  them  in 
boiling  water,  taking  out  almost  instantly.  I  then 
pack  them,  small  end  down,  iu  dry  salt  or  sawdust, 
as  couveuient.  If  they  were  rubbed  over  with  a 
little  warm  lard  it  might  be  au  advantage.  To  dip 
them  in  boiling  lard  would  not  do,  as  fat  boils  at  a 
much  higher  temperature,  and  the  shells  would 
immediately  crack.  The  principle  of  this  method 
is  obvious.  The  entire  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  white  of  the  egg  immediately  under  the  skin- 
like  membrane  which  exists  iu  every  egg  is  con- 
gealed, thus  forming  an  impervious  coating,  which 
prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  contents  and  con- 
sequently the  admission  of  the  atmosphere. 

Roasting  Pork.— The  roast  pork  we  had  for 
dinner  was  excellent,  served  as  it  was  to-day.  I 
call  it  mock  goose.  A  small  incision  was  made 
in  the  meat  and  stuffed  with  a  little  chopped 
onion,  seasoned  with  sage,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Pork  should  always  be  thoroughly  cooked.  The 
fat  should  be  removed  from  the  brown  gravy, 
a  little  water  added,  but  no  flour,  boiled,  and  sent 
to  table  in  a  gravy  dish.  Apple  sauce  made  in  a 
crock  in  the  oven,  onion  sauce,  and  fresh  boiled 
potatoes,  are  the  necessary   accompaniments. 

Vegetables. — I  uever  serve  carrots,  cabbage,  or 
turnips,  with  cold  meats.  They  are  always  accepta- 
ble and  wholesome  when  brought  to  the  table  with 
hot  roast  beef,  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  some  like 
them  with  chicken ;  mashed  turuip,  of  course,  is  ex- 
cellent with  a  freshly  roasted  turkey.  Turnips 
should  be  well  pressed  before  they  are  mashed. 
Carrots  are  much  nicer  chopped  almost  fine,  say  as 
large  as  dice.  A  trifle  of  butter,  mind  only  a  trifle, 
ained  in,  will  improve  their  appearance  aud  flavor. 

To  Roast  a  Goose. — Procure  a  youug  and  tend- 
er one,  if  possible.  The  giblets,  which  consist  of 
the  middle  joiut  of  the  wings,  the  neck,  with  the 
heart,  liver,  aud  gizzard,  should  be  separated,  sea- 
soned with  salt  aud  pepper,  and  stewed  until  ten- 
der ;  when  done  they  should  be  taken  from  the  wa- 
ter, which  should  be  reserved  to  add  to  the  brown 
gravy  from  the  goose  when  roasted.  Remove  all 
the  loose  fat  from  the  inside  of  the  goose,  and  stuff 
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It  with  a  mixture  of  chopped  ouious  aud  sage,  sea- 
soned with  pepper  and  salt.  Two  good-sized  onions, 
a  tablespoouful  of  powdered  sage,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  aud  a  half  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  is  about  the 
proportion.  The  openings  in  the  skin  should  be 
stitched  together  firmly,  so  that  no  grease  may 
enter.  Allow  no  water  in  the  pan,  aud  baste  often 
•with  the  fat  from  the  pau.  When  the  goose  is  of 
a  flue  brown,  especially  around  the  wings  and  legs, 
it,  having  been  in  the  oven  over  an  hour,  you  may, 
I  think,  if  the  goose  is  young,  depend  upon  its  being 
■June.  The  fat  should  all  be  poured  from  the  pan, 
keeping  back  the  brown  part,  which  is  the  gravy. 
Set  the  pan  on  top  of  the  fire  and  add  the  water  in 
which  the  giblets  were  cooked,  and  pepper  and  salt, 
in  sufficient  quantity  ;  boil  np  and  serve  in  a  gravy 
dish.  Hot  apple  sauce  aud  onion  sauce  should  be 
served  with  goose.  The  onion  sauce  is  made  as 
follows:  Boil  a  dozen  ouious  until  tender,  chop 
li  ue,  make  a  sauce  of  milk  well  thickened  with  flour, 
aud  a  little  butter  aud  salt.  When  boiling,  add  the 
chopped  onions,  and  send  to  the  table  hot.  The 
urease  from  goose  should  never  be  sent  to  table  at 
all.  Ducks  are  excellent  roasted  and  served  like 
any  goose.  If  green  peas  can  be  bad,  all  the  better; 
"  duck  and  green  peas  "  are  familiar  to  all  epicures. 

Brawx,  on  Head  Cheese. — After  the  pig's  head 
has  been  cleaned,  soak  in  water.  I  use  warm  water, 
for  twenty-four  hours,  changing  it  occasionally.  If 
properly  done  the  rinds  will  be  as  white  as  paper,  and 
will  look  very  nice  aud  delicate.  All  hairs  which  re- 
i-i.-t  the  knife  should  be  singed  with  burning  paper. 

Rub  iuto  the  pork  a  little  powdered  saltpeter, 
theu  plenty  of  salt,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  weeks. 
Take  from  the  salt  and  soak  for  half  a  day,  boil 
tender,  remove  all  the  bones,  chop  pretty  fine, 
place  in  basins  or  molds,  cover  and  press.  When 
cold  it  is  ready  to  serve.  Some  season  with  pepper, 
s  me  add  sage;  I  make  mine  without  cither,  and 
cat  with  mustard  aud  vinegar.  The  thinner  the 
slices   can  be  cut,  the  nicer  they  will    be  to  eat. 


Tin-ware  to  Mend. 


One  of  the  street  cries  of  large  cities  is  that  of  the 
traveling  tinkers,  who  ery  out,  "Tin-ware  to  Mend." 
From  the  number  of  letters  asking  us  to  give  di- 
rections for  soldering,  one  would  suppose  that  a 
share  of  our  readers  had  an  idea  of  turning  tinkers — 
aud  for  that  matter,  why  shouldn't  they  ?  Tin-ware 
will  wear  out,  and  it  is  very  convenient  to  be 
enough  of  a  tinker  to  be  able  to  stop  a  leak  upon 
an  emergency.  The  ability  to  do  ordiuary  solder- 
ing is  easily  acquired  by  a  little  practice,  though  in 
this,  as  in  other  mechanical  operations,  some  'will 
be  more  apt  than  others.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  undertake  it  will  learn  more  from  watehiug  a 
good  workman  for  a  few  minutes  than  they  can 
from  any  instructions,  however  minutely  written. 
We  can  only  set  forth  the  chief  points  to  be  ob- 
served. Domestic  soldering  operations  are  mainly 
confined  to  articles  of  tin-ware,  with  occasionally 
cue  of  copper.  Soldering  is  a  sort  of  pasting  to- 
gether of  two  pieces  of  metal  by  the  use  of  another 
metal,  called  solder,  that  melts  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature.  The  solder  must  readily  unite 
with,  or  adhere  to,  the  metal  to  be  soldered.  That 
it  may  the  more  readily  do  this,  a  flux,  usually  of 
rosin,  is  used  to  protect  the  surfaces  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  and  secure  a  more  perfect  union. 
Common  tin-ware — and  some  of  it  is  very  common — 
is  not  made,  as  is  often  supposed,  of  pure  tiu,  but 
of  thin  plates  of  iron,  the  surfaces  of  which  are 
merely  coated  with  tin.  This  is  called  tin-plate, 
while  vessels  made  of  pure  tiu,  which  they  very 
]  uely  are,  are  called  block-tin.  The  Brittania  ware, 
v.  bite  metal,  and  pewter,  of  which  teapots,  etc.,  are 
a  made,  are  alloys  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  other 
metals.  Ordinary  tin-ware  is  soldered  with  com- 
parative ease ;  Brittania,  pewter,  and  the  like,  re- 
quire skillful  management,  as  they  melt  at  nearly 
the  same  temperature  as  the  solder.  Copper  is 
soldered  quite  readily  by  the  aid  of  a  zinc  solution, 
to  be  mentioned  below.  The  materials  required  are 
a  soldering  iron,  solder,  rosin,  zinc  solution,  and  a 
scraper.    The  soldering  iron,  so-called,  is  really  a 


soldering  copper;  its  shape  is  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing. It  maybe  purchased  ready-made,  or  it  maybe 
made  by  a  blacksmith.  The  copper  portion  is  a 
cylinder  with  a  four-sided  point ;  it  is  about  an  iuch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  weighs  about  a  pound 
and  a  quarter.  It  is  fastened  to  an  iron  shank, 
which  may  be  screwed  in,  or  attached  by  rivets,  and 
this  shank  fits  into  a  wooden  handle.  The  pointed 
portion  is  to  be  "tinned,"  as  the  workmen  say, 
which  means  that  it  is  to  be  coated  with  solder. 
To  tin  the  point,  file  it  smooth,  heat  the  tool  hot 
enough  to  raclt  solder,  then  quickly  file  the  sur- 
face bright,  and  rub  it  on  a  small  lump  of  solder 
that  has  been  placed  on  a  bo  ird  for  the  purpose, 
using  rosin,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  zinc  solution. 
If  not  successful  in  coating  the  eud  with  solder  at 
the  first  attempt,  try  again.  The  point  being  once 
well  covered  it  will  keep  so  unless  the  tool  is  heated 
so  hot  as  to  burn  it  off.  Solder  may  be  had  at  the 
hardware  stores,  or  tin  shops.     Get  what  is  called 
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fine  solder,  which  is  better  than  that  used  for 
coarse  work.  Solder  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin. 
Common  rosin,  coarsely  powdered,  should  be 
kept  in  a  little  box.  The  zinc  solution  is  made 
by  putting  some  muriatic  acid,  say  two  ounces,  in 
a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  with  twice  as  much  water; 
add  to  this  some  strips  of  sheet  zinc,  and  when  the 
acid  has  dissolved  all  the  zinc  it  will,  which  will  be 
known  by  the  stopping  of  the  effervescence,  it  is 
ready  for  use.  This  is  best  done  in  the  open  air. 
as  the  gas  given  off  during  the  operation  smells 
unpleasantly.  A  scraper  is  made  by  grinding  down 
an  old  file  to  a  smooth  edge.  The  soldering  iron  is 
best  heated  in  charcoal,  or  thecoals  of  a  wood  fire  ; 
if  a  hard-coal  fire  is  used,  more  care  is  required. 
The  copper  should  never  get  red-hot,  as  in  that 
case  the  coating  of  the  point  will  be  burned  off, 
and  it  must  be  re-tinned.  Scrape  the  surface  of  the 
portion  to  be  soldered,  clean  and  bright,  and 
sprinkle  on  a  little  rosin.  When  the  iron  is  at  the 
proper  heat,  wipe  its  point  on  a  wet  cloth  and  ap- 
ply it  to  the  end  of  a  bar  of  solder;  a  small  portion 
of  the  solder  will  lie  melted  and  stick  to  it  like  a 
drop.  Draw  the  point  of  the  iron  along  the  place 
where  the  solder  is  needed,  recollecting  that  the 
metal  to  be  soldered  must  be  heated  by  the  contact 
before  the  solder  will  unite  with  it  aud  flow.  It  is 
well  to  practice  first  on  some  bits  of  tin,  as  an  un- 
skilled hand  may  heat  the  utensil  too  much,  and 
thus  uusolder  parts  already  joined.  If  any  of  the 
iron  surface  of  the  tin-ware  is  exposed,  a  drop  or 
two  of  zinc  solution  must  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
stick",  the  surface  being  previously  well  scraped. 
Small  holes  are  most  readily  stopped  by  plaeiuga  bit 
of  solder  on  them,  and  then  melting  this  by  means 
of  the   iron,  so  that  it  forms  an  adhering   drop. 


Dissolving— Solution. 


The  directions  to  dissolve  this  or  that,  and  the 
term  solution,  are  often  used  not  only  witli  indefin- 
iteness,  but  with  great  inaccuracy.  When  we  are 
told  to  "dissolve  starch  in  cold  water"  and  to 
"  take  a  solution  of  lime  as  thick  as  cream,"  we  are 
directed  to  do  that  which  is  impossible.  Starch  is 
completely  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  water 
mixed  with  lime  to  the  thickness  of  cream  is  no  so- 
lution at  all.  For  a  substance  to  be  in  solution  in 
water  or  other  liquid  it  must  be  so  intimately  com- 
bined with  it  that  the  liquid  shall  be  perfectly- 
transparent,  and  no  separation  or  deposit  shall  take 
place  except  with  a  change  of  temperature.  Starch 
stirred  with  water  will  all  finally  settle  when  left  at 
rest.  Lime  stirred  with  water,  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty to  make  it  milky,  will  nearly  all  settle,  but  a 
very  little  will  be  held  in  solution ;  all  that  a  piut  of 
water  can  dissolve  is  about  eight  grains.  When  a 
liquid  has  taken  up  all  of  a  solid  it  can  dissolve  at  a 
given  temperature  it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  We 
say  at  a  given  temperature,  because  most  soluble 
solids  arc  dissolved  more  readily  by  hot  liquids 
than  by  cold.     A  notable  exception  to  this  is  one 


that  we  often  have  occasion  to  dissolve— common 
salt.  Boiling  water  dissolves  but  a  very  little  more 
salt  than  cold  water,  while  in  the  case  of  sugar,  the 
amount  dissolved  is  enormously  increased  as  the 
water  is  heated.  When  a  substance  is  very  soluble 
at  a  high  temperature,  aud  less  so  at  a  lower  one,  a 
portion  of  the  substance  is  deposited  as  the  liquid 
cools.  A  piut  of  boiling  water  will  dissolve  over  a 
pound  of  alum,  but  when  the  solution  cools,  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  alum  will  appear  again  in 
the  solid  form.  To  make  a  solution  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  solid  should  be  finely  divided  or  pow- 
dered, and  the  liquid  should  be  stirred  until  solu- 
tion is  complete.  If  we  throw  a  peck  of  salt  into  a 
barrel  of  water  and  allow  it  to  remain  there,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  water  will  become  saturated 
long  before  all  the  salt  is  dissolved,  and  the  water 
above  will  contain  comparatively  little.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  same  amount  of  salt  be  tied  in  a  cloth 
aud  hung  at  the  top  of  a  barrel  of  water,  it  will  dis- 
solve rapidly  ,  as  soon  as  a  portion  of  water  is  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  it  becomes  heavier  aud  sinks, 
and  a  circulation  is  kept  up  until  the  whole  is  dis- 
solved. Here  we  see  the  philosophy  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  good  housekeeper,  who  always  keeps 
some  undissolved  salt  upon  the  top  of  her  meat; 
as  long  as  this  remains  undissolved,  she  knows  that 
her  brine  is  thoroughly  saturated— i.  e.,  it  contains 
all  the  salt  that  can  be  usefully  put  into  it. 


How  to  Make  Good  Bread. 


Prof,  norsford  recently  gave  a  public  lecture  in 
New  York  upon  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Oven,"  in 
which  the  whole  history  of  bread-making  was  dis- 
cussed. We  extract  from  the  report  of  the  lecture 
the  following  directions  for  making  bread  :  "  Select 
good,  plump,  fully  ripened,  hard-grained  wheat. 
Have  it  freshly  ground  aud  not  too  finely  bolted. 
Prepare  the  yeast  as  follows  :  Boil  thoroughly  with 
the  skins  on,  in  one  quart  of  water,  enough  pota- 
toes to  make  a  quart  of  mashed  potatoes.  Peel  the 
boiled  potatoes  and  mash  them  to  fineness ;  mix 
intimately  with  them  one  pint  of  flour,  and  stir  the 
whole  to  an  emulsion  with  the  water  iu  which  the 
potatoes  were  boiled  Cool  the  product  to  about  SO1 
(lukewarmness),  and  add  half  a  pint  of  the  best  fresh 
baker's  yeast,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar. 
Set  aside  the  mixture  at  an  even  temperature  of 
about  80°,  till  it  works  well,  or  is  in  active  fermenta- 
tion. Of  this  yeast  take  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon  (7  lb.) 
of  flour,  mixed  with  three  pints  of  water,  or  two  of 
water  and  one  of  milk,  all  at  the  temperature  of 
about  80° ;  add  a  little  salt,  knead  thoroughly,  and 
set  aside  to  rise  at  the  temperature  mentioned. 
When  it  is  has  risen  to  nearly  the  full  volume  for  the 
dough,  divide  it  into  loaves,  knead  again,  set  it 
aside  at  the  temperature  already  named  until  it  at- 
tains the  full  size  of  the  loaf,  aud  place  it  in  an 
oven  heated  to  not  less  than  450°.  Let  the  loaves  of 
dough  be  smaller  than  the  tius.  Keep  them  cov- 
ered with  flat  tin  plates  or  stiff  paper  until  the  dough 
is  fully  raised  aud  the  heat  carried  up  to,  aud  some- 
times maintained  throughout  the  loaf  at  212°  to 
convert  all  the  starch  to  the  mucilaginous  or  emul- 
sion form  and  destroy  the  ferment.  Then  remove 
the  cover,  and  permit  the  browning  to  take  place. 
If  the  loaves  arc  large,  a  higher  temperature  will  be 
required.  Seven  pounds  of  flour  will  make  eight 
loaves  of  1J^  lb.  each  when  baked,  or  four  of  2W  lbs. 
each.  Such  yeast,  as  is  above  described,  will 
keep  a  week  iu  winter  aud  from  two  to  four  days 
in  summer.  Bread  made  with  it,  in  faithful 
obedience   to  these  instructions,  will   be  good. 


Potatoes  should  always  be  kept  iu  the  dark. 
Rural  housekeepers  do  not  need  to  be  told  this,  but 
many  others  who  live  in  towns  aud  cities  should 
kuow  thnt  potatoes  exposed  to  the  light,  for  a  day 
only,  have  their  flavor  injured,  and  the  longer  expos- 
ed the  worse  they  are.    Never  use  a  greeuish  potato. 

Breakfast  Iutlian  Fried  Cakes. — 1 

quart  of  meal,  2  eggs,  1  cup  of  sonr  milk,  1  tea- 
spoonful of  saleratus.  Mix  them  with  new  milk 
hard  enough  to  make  them  round  with  your  hand. 
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**A  Stitela     in    Time    Saves     ^ine." 

"For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost; 

For  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lo^t ; 

For  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost ; 

And  all  for  want  of  a  horse-shoe  nail." 
Here  is  an  instance  oi"  what  the  want  of  a  nail  cost 
Farmer  Careless.  He  had  just  finished  milking,  and  with 
a  steaming  pail  in  each  hand,  walked  ont  of  the  barn-yard 
to  hear  his  load  to  the  house.  In  passing  through  the 
garden-gate  ho  noticed  that  one  of  the  nails  holding  the 
latch  was  broken,  and  the  bar  was  hanging  loose.  Half 
u  minute  of  time,  one  small  nail,  and  two  blows  with  a 
hammer,  would  have  fixed  it;  hut  our  farmer  was  in  a 
hurry,  and  couldn't  attend  to  the  matter  just  then,  so 
leaving  the  mending  for  another  time,  he  trudged  along 
the  path.  Just  there  was  his  mistake,  as  was  shown  by 
five  consequences.  A  cow  pushed  open  the  neglected 
gate,  and  walked  into  Farmer  Careless1  garden,  followed 
by  nineteen  more  cows  ;  and  all  proceeded  to  lunch  upon 
his  young  corn,  to  march  with  devastating  tread  over  his 
cabbages,  and  to  carry  ruin  to  his  onion-patch.  In  driv- 
ing them  out  after  they  had  done  a  vast  amount  of  dam- 
age. Farmer  Careless  stumbled  over  a  stump  (which  ought 
to  have  been  pulled  up  long  before),  and  fell,  fracturing 
his  knee-pan,  which  accident  cost  him  six  weeks  in  bed, 
a  long  bill  from  the  doctor,  a  rheumatism  as  often  as  the 
wind  blew  from  the  East,  ever  after,  and  a  limp  in  his 
gait  as  long  as  he  lived.  Two  of  his  best  cows  died  from 
eating  too  freely  of  their  stolen  luncheon ;  though  they 
might  have  been  saved,  bad  their  owner  been  able  to  at- 
tend to  them  hi  time.  During  six  weeks  enforced  idle- 
ness at  the  busiest  period  of  the  «easou,  his  farm  was 
necessarily  neglected,  his  crops  were  ungathered,  and  his 
grass  was  left  uncut.  From  all  these  troubles,  he  was 
unable  to  pay  the  interest  on  his  mortgage,  his  farm  was 
sold  and  sacrificed,  and  Farmer  Careless  was  left  a  poor 
man  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  All  these  misfortunes 
came  upon  him  because  he  had  carelessly  neglected  to 
drive  a  needed  nail  in  the  latch  of  his  barn-yard  gate. 

"A  Bird  in  the  Hand." 

[Written  fur  the  American  Agriculturist  by  Adelaide  M. 
Stoni.] — A  beautiful  canary  flew  through  our  garden,  an 
e  tray  from  the  tender  care  of  some  one.  It  flashed  iis 
green  and  gold  tinted  wings  joyfully  in  the  sunlight,  and 
as  the  rifted  bursts  of  song  were  flung  out  on  the  air,  for 
a  moment  I  was  glad  it.  had  gained  freedom  ;  but  its  clear 
silvery  notes  only  betrayed  its  leafy  hiding-place  to  a 
number  of  street  boys,  who  were  intent  upon  catching  it 
or  stoning  it  to  death.  So.  I  borrowed  a  caged  bird,  and 
placed  it  just  within  an  open  window,  hoping  the  singing 
would  attract  the  wanderer  to  fold  his  wings  to  rest 
again  ;  once  within  the  window  I  could  close  it  and  se- 
cure my  bird,  (we  have  often  seen  birds  won  back  to 
•■prison  life*1  in  this  way).  Sure  enough,  the  golden 
wings  were  near;  they  flashed  past  me,  almost  brushing 
my  head.  I  could  almost  feel  the  tiny  prisoner  panting 
in  the  hollow  of  my  hand.  I  waited  for  a  little  while, 
theu  tiptoed  softly  up  to  investigate.  What  was  my 
consternation  to  find  the  door  of  my  borrowed  cage  open, 
and  the  sweet  decoy  gone.  Ah!  the  bird  that  flew  so 
near  my  head  had  poised  his  wings  from  our  window. 
I  paid '  for  the  lost,  and  that  was  the  only  time  I  ever 
tried  "  to  catch  a  bird.1*  But  we  often  commit  as  great  a 
folly  when  we  make  a  venture.  Boys,  do  not  risk  your 
'•  bird  in  the  hand  "  for  the  prospect  of  catching  a  thous- 
and now  "in  the  bush."  Very  beautiful  they  are  with 
their  graceful  poises,  and  bright  glancing  wings,  but 
there  is  a  -i  catch-iue-if-you-can "  look  in  the  sharp  black 
eyes  that  mocks  at  your  efforts.  Do  not  risk  the  hard- 
earned  dollar  for  the  prospective  gold  watch  or  gift  in 
"greenbacks,"  with  which  swindlers  tempt  the  public. 

Frank  Fairfax's  FloTrer-3>e«I. 

Frank  Fairfax  was  a  fine-featured  fellow.  lie  had  a 
pair  of  black  eyes,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
his  teacher,  could  see  daylight  through  the  tough  sums 
and  crooked  sentences,  whenever  he  chose  to  employ 
them  for  these  useful  ends,  which  was  not  as  often  as  he 
ought.  He  possessed  a  pair  of  lips  which  were  far  pret- 
tier when  they  smiled  than  when  they  pouted,  though  I 
must  confess  the  pouts  were  more  frequent  than  the 
smiles.  His  voice  was  sweet  and  musical,  though  Bridget 
did  not  think  so  when  he  scolded  her  for  not  keeping  him 
a  warm  breakfast,  nor  did  his  little  sister  Nellie,  when 
he  teased  her  by  hiding  her  dolls,  and  then  told  her  to 
u  find  'em  if  she  could ;"  nor  did  his  schoolmates  think 
so  when  he  quarreled  with  them  at  recess.  Altogether, 
Frank  was  a  smart,  senseless,  handsome,  headstrong, 
heedless,  willful  hoy,  who  had,  nevertheless,  grains  of 
goodness  sometimes  flashing  ont  and  giving  hopes  of 
better  things  by  and  by.    One  afternoon,  he  came  home 


from  school  very  cross,— no  uncommon  event  in  his  ex- 
perience. Everything  had  gone  wrong  that  day,— a  late 
getting  out  of  bed,  cold  cakes  and  coffee,  books  not  to  be 
found  at  bell-ringing,  tardy  appearance  in  school,  lessons 
stumblingly  recited  on  account  of  trusting  to  smartness 
and  luck  instead  of  hard  study,  rebukes  from  the  master, 
and  wrauglings  with  the  hoys;  altogether  he  felt  very 
blue  and  discontented.  As  he  entered  the  sitting-room, 
little  Nellie  noticed  his  scowling  face,  and  was  fearful  for 
the  faie  of  her  new  house  she  was  building  out  of  the 
dove-tailed  blocks  ;  Bridget  in  the  kitchen  heard  the  slam 
of  the  door  and  the  stamp  of  his  boots,  and  said,  "Sure 
Masther  Frank  has  come  home  in  a  tanthrum  this  afther- 
uoon;"  and  the  very  pussy-cat  fled  in  dismay  from  his 
presence.  But  our  young  gentleman  felt  disgusted  with 
the  world  and  went  to  his  own  room  (the  best  place  for 
him),  where  he  sat  down  by  the  window  in  an  angry 
mood.  After  a  while,  he  lifted  his  head  and  looked  out 
of  the  window,  under  which  was  a  flower-garden,  his  own 
property,  and  like  most  of  bis  private  affairs,  in  a  very 
neglected  condition.  The  flowers  were  few  and  feeble, 
and  the  weeds  were  many  and  mighty;  so  it  was  not 
remarkable  that  his  eye  should  first  rest  upon  the  weeds 
rather  than  the  flowers.  lie  now  noticed  something 
strange,  what  seemed  to  be  a  piece  of  paper  tied  to  one 
of  the  tallest  weeds,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  label. 
Wondering  what  it  could  be,  he  cast  a  glance  over  the 
whole  plot,  and  saw  that  all  the  growths,  weeds  and 
flowers  alike,  had  these  curious-looking  labels.  Desir- 
ing to  know  what  it  all  meant,  he  leaped  out  of  the 
window,  (not  much  of  a  jump,  for  his  room  was  on  the 
ground  floor),  ran  to  the  nearest  plant,  and  took  a  closer 
inspection  of  its  little  white  paper.    On  it  he  read  a  sen- 


was  calling  him  to  supper.  lie  had  dreamed  it  all!  That 
evening  Frank  Fairfax  ate  his  bread  and  butter  and 
drank  his  tea  in  a  brown  study,  with  no  words,  and  not 
much  appetite.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  meal  he 
said,  "  Father,  when  the  weeds  in  the  garden  are  bigger 
than  the  flowers,  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do?11  "Cut 
them  down,  my  son  ;  keep  them  under,  and  after  a  while, 
pull  them  up  by  the  roots.  And  that  reminds  me,  Frank, 
your  flower-bed  is  full  of  weeds ;  hadn't  you  better  begin 
to  cut  them  down  to-morrow?"'  "I'll  begin  to-night/' 
thought  Frank  to  himself,  certainly  a  wise  resolution. 

Very  I'oninion  TaBk. — I  tell  my  daugh- 
ter she  don't  do's  she  daughter ;  she  hadn't  daughter  do's 
she  do ;  she  daughter  do's  she  daughter.  Straighten  this 
out  and  learn  to  speak  properly — some  people  would 
be   very   likely    to    say    "speak   as    you'd    oughter." 

PVaval  Accounts.— A  comical  merchant  had  three 
customers,  a  father  and  two  sons  named  Wheeler.  In 
keeping  their  accounts,  to  prevent  confusion  he  styled  the 
parent  "  Stern  Wheeler,"  the  elder  son,  "  Side  Wheeler," 
and  the  younger,  a  rather  fast  youth,   "Propeller." 

Answers  to  Problems  and  Puzzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc.,  in  the 

January  number,  page  25 No.  335.  Illustrated  Rebus.— 

2  bee  (four-handed)  in  every  (under)  taking No.  336. 

Mathematical    Problem.— 2519 No.    334.     Puzzle    for 

Fishermen.— The  lines  in  the  accompanying  engraving 
will  show  how  the  separate  pieces  are  to  be  matched 
together  and  laid  on  the  dark  picture  at  the  bottom  of 


SOLUTION  OF  THE  PUZZLE   FOR   FISHEF.MEN. 


tence  which  startled  and  mystified  him.  "I  am  Frank 
Fairfax's  Temper  ;  don't  come  near  me,  or  I'll  sting," 
written  in  plain  print-letters;  and  sure  enough  he  felt  a 
sharp  nip  as  his  fingers  touched  the  prickly  weed.  Drop- 
ping it  with  mingled  amazement  and  pain,  he  took  up 
the  label  attached  to  a  puny  little  flower  close  beside  it, 
whereon  he  read,  "I  am  Frank  Fairfax's  Kindness  of 
Heart ;"  but  alas  !  the  poor  thing  was  fast  dying,  choked 
out  of  nourishment  and  sunlight  by  the  overhanging 
weed.  Something  within  seemed 
to  compel  him  to  go  on  with  his 
investigations,  (though  his  heart 
shrank  from  it),  and  reading  the 
next  label,  he  saw  that  it  pro- 
claimed his  own  Vanity,  and 
others  all  around  were  inscribed, 
'•Laziness,"1  " Carelessness"  liSelf- 
is/mess,^  and  "Fickleness ,"  while 
the  miserable,  dwindling  plants, 
dead  or  dying  all  about,  bore  the 
names,  "  Industry,"  "  Caution," 
'■Generosity."  li  Firmness."  He 
knew  what  all  the  words  meant, 
and  knew  too,  how  true  they  all 
were  about  himself.  While  he 
looked  on  in  sorrowful  surpi'ise, 
the  weeds  began  to  grow  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  doing  a  month's 
work  in  a  minute,  under  his 
eyes.  He  saw  the  great  weeds 
plant  their  roots  deeper,  and 
stretch  their  arms  wider,  and  lift 
their  heads  higher,  while  the  poor 
flowers  were  utterly  crowded  out 
of  existence.  Just  then— "Frank! 
Frank  !  where  are  you?"  spoke  a 
loud  voice  behind  him.  He 
started,  looked  up,  and  rubbed 
his  eyes.  Where  was  he?  In  his 
own  room,  with  his  head  on  the 
window-sill,  trying  to  collect  his 
scattered  senses,  while  his  father 


page  25  (January  number).      A   pickerel  will   theu  be 
found  in  the  opening  left  in  the  middle. 

No.  337.  Arithmetical  Problem.— Two  men,  A  and  B, 
purchase  SO  pounds  of  beef  for  $3.20,  A  taking  50 
pounds,  B,  the  remainder;  in  consideration  of  A's  beef 
being  of  a  superior  quality,  he  is  to  pay  }3  cent  per 
pound  more  than  B.  Required  the  price  per  pound  that 
each  pays  for  his  beef. 


No.  3SS.    Illustrated  Rebus,— Patient  study  will  be  needed  tc  give  the  solution. 
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"ASKING      THE      B 

A  clergyman  recently  related  the  following:  Two 
young  friends  of  his  were  boarding  in  Germany  with  a 
very  devout  Catholic  lady,  who  always  asked  a  blessing 
before  each  meal.  One  day  she  asked  the  young  men  how 
the  Americans  asked  a  blessing.  One  of  them,  remem- 
bering the  haste  with  which  so  many  of  his  countrymen 
attack  their  food,  said,  "The  American  blessing  is,  'Pitch 
in.'  "  A  few  days  alter,  the  good  lady,  thinking  to  please 
her  boarders,  reverently  folded  her  hands  before  break- 
last  and  uttered  the  words,  "Pitch  in,"  which  they,  of 
course,  did.  But  such  a  custom,  we  are  happy  to  know,  is 
far  from  being  universal.  Thousands  lovingly  remember 
the  source  from  which  all  good  things  are  sent,  and  never 
partake  of  food  without  first  lifting  up  thoughts  of  thank- 
fulness to  the  great  Giver.  The  picture  above  shows 
such  a  scene.  The  settler  on  the  far  western  frontier, 
who  is  about  to  take  his  noonday  meal  from  the  hands  of 
his  little  daughter,  pauses,  and  reverently  lifting  his  hat, 
asks  God's  blessing,  while  she  stands  eilent  and  thought- 
ful, learning  a  lesson  for  life.  The  man  who  is  thus 
mindful  of  dependence  upon  the  Father  of  all  will  be 
likely  to  live  continually  in  His  smile  and  be  prospered. 


The  former  sexton  of  the  John  St.  Methodist  Church 
in  New  York  was  an  odd  character.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  taken  a  heavy  cold,  and  was  hoarsely  croaking  about, 
when  a  friend  asked  him  how  he  was  so  unfortunate.  '"I 
know  just  howl  got  it,"  replied  he.  "I  was  shoveling 
snow,  and  my  back  was  very  cold.  When  I  went  into  the 
house,  I  stood  with  my  hack  to  the  fire  for  some  time,  and 
that  gave  me  the  cold.  For.  yon  see.  [ought  to  have  Btood 
my  face  to  the  fire,  then  the  cold  would  have  been  driven 
out;  but  instead  of  that  it  was  driven  right  in  through 


[COPYEIGIIT    SECTT.ED.] 

LESSINCt.  "—Drawn  by  F.  Beapiv 

me,  and  settled  on  my  lungs."  This  was  equaled  by  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  a  certain  State. 
The  plan  of  a  new  barn  was  under  discussion,  and  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members,  whether 
it  should  be  boarded  up  tight,  or  left  with  openings  be- 
tween the  siding.  One  of  the  members  said  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  open  siding,  because  the  cold  coming  in 
from  all  parts  would  drive  the  heat  of  the  hay  to  the  cen- 
ter, and  it  would  therefore  bum  !  One  of  our  editors  was 
present  at  the  discussion  and  knows  this  to  be  a  fact. 


All  a  SettinV 


An  exchange  gives  the  following :  "  Old  Farmer  Gruff 
was  one  morning  tugging  away  with  all  his  might  and 
main  at  a  barrel  of  apples,  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 
get  up  the  cellar  stair,  and  calling  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
for  one  of  his  boys  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  but  in  vain. 
When  he  had,  after  an  infinite  amount  of  sweating,  ac- 
complished the  task,  and  just  when  they  were  not  needed, 
of  course,  the  boys  made  their  appearance.  "  Where 
have  you  been  aud  what  have  you  been  about,  Fd  like  to 
know;  couldn't  you  hear  me  call  r"  inquired  the  farm< t 
in  an  angry  tone,  addressing  the  eldest.  "Out  in  the 
shop,  settin' the  saw,"  replied  the  youth.  "And  you, 
Dick?"  "Out  in  the  barn,  settin'  the  hen."  "And  you. 
sir?"  "Up  in  Granny's  room,  settin'  the  clock."  "And 
you,  young  man  ?"  "  Up  garret,  settin'  the  trap."  "And 
now.  Master  Fred,  where  were  yon  settm'"?''  asked  the 
old  fanner  of  his  youngest  progeny,  the  asperity  of  his 
temper  somewhat  softened  by  this  amnsing  catalogue  of 
^nswers.  "Come,  let's  hear."  '■On  the  doorstep,  settin1 
still."  replied  the  young  hopeful,  seriously.  "  A  remark- 
able set,  I  must  confess."  added  the  amused  sire,  dis- 
persing the  grinning  group  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 


■Engraved for  the  American  Ao'i'iciiltKrht. 

SUiperstfitiosas  ofl"  ^liners. 

Miners  in  most  countries  are  very  superstitious,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  general  ignorance,  and 
their  gloomy  occupation.  This  is  especially  true  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  miners  will  tell  you  of  the  "knockers" 
whom  they  declare  they  often  hear  in  the  solid  rock  be- 
fore them,  boring,  blasting,  and  getting  out.  ore.  They 
are  not  dreaded  however,  for  the  miners  expect  to  find 
good  workings  when  they  can  hear  these  mysterious 
s.  One  singular  feature  in  their  operations  is  that 
they  are  only  heard  when  the  miners  themselves  are  at 
work;  the  moment  they  stop  to  listen,  the  knockers  are 
silent  also.  From  this  circumstance,  unbelievers  con- 
clude that  echoes  make  all  the  mystery.  In  Staffordshire 
a  story  is  current  of  a  miner  named  Jack,  who  worked 
there  many  years  ago.  He  would  never  descend  the  mine 
in  the  daytime,  when  others  were  at  work,  but  always 
went  down  alone  at  night,  and  did  more  than  three  ordi- 
nary workmen  could  do  in  the  same  time.  Finally  a  fel- 
low workman  resolved  to  find  out  Jack's  secret^and  quietly 
descended  into  the  mine  after  Jack  had  been  there  for 
some  time.  To  his  astonishment  he  saw  Jack  seated  at 
his  ease  smoking  his  pipe,  while  hundreds  of  little  men 
were  busy  at  work  getting  out  coals  for  him.  Alarmed 
at  the  curious  sight,  he  immediately  hastened  out  of  the 
mine,  but  had  only  got  fairly  away  from  its  opening, 
when  a  tremendous  explosion  was  heard,  and  sulphurous 
smoke  and  a  quantity  of  coals  were  blown  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  pit  with  tremendous  force.  The  next 
morning  Jack  was  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 
The  miners  believe  the  pigmies  were  angry  at  the  intru- 
sion of  a  stranger,  and  revenged  themselves  on  Jack. 
No  trace  of  them  was  ever  again  seen.  It  is  very  ea-y  to 
see  how  such  a  story  could  have  been  started  from  the 
singular   habits  of  some    unusually    active    workman. 
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"OUR    YOUNG    FOLKS." 

J^TX     ILLUSTE  ATEI>     JUVENILE     MAOAZINE. 

This  Magazine  lias  won  golden  opinions  from  its  many  thousands  of  readers,  who  hare  awaited  with  eager  interest  each  successive  number  since  the  first  made  its  appearance,  fonr  rears 
ago.  Its  Stories,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  Poems,  and  Articles  on  Historical,  Biographical,  or  Scientific  Subjects,  have  been  furnished  by  the  ablest  and  most  popular  writers  in 
America  and  England;  and  its  Illustrations  have  come  from  the  most  skillful  artists  in  the  country.  The  efforts  made  by  the  Conductors  of  *'OUH  YOUNG  FOLKS  "  to  produce  for 
youthful  readers  a  Magazine  at  once  instructive  aud  entertaining,  by  a  wide  variety  of  excellent  reading  from  writers  whose  names  are  a  passport  to  the  affections  of  all  boys  and  girls,  and 
to  the  confidence  of  older  and  more  cautious  readers,  have  been  successful  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  Press  has  praised  the  Magazine  in  the  highest  terms  as  "  the  Best  Juvenile  Maga- 
zine ever  produced  in  any  Land  or  Language."  The  wisest  Educators  of  the  country  have  commended  it  as  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  teacher  and  parent  in  the  Instruction  of  youth. 
The  most  distinguished  Clergymen,  of  all  denominations,  have  spoken  of  it  as  an  excellent  Magazine  for  the  family,  and  some  have  commended  it  as  eminently  suited  to  add  to  the  interest 
aud  practical  benefit  of  Sunday-schools. 

But  the  strongest  and  the  best  testimony  to  its  attractiveness  comes  FP.OM    THE    READERS    OF    "OUR    YOUXG   FOLKS."  „ 


Madtson",  December  2d,  1SGS. 

I  have  taken  "Our  Young  Folks"  ever  since  the  first  num- 
ber made  its  appearance,  and  I  would  sooner  go  without  my 
dinner   every  day  than  lose  a  single  number:   it  is  meat, 

drink, and  lodging  for  me.  . 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  May  13th,  1SCS. 
To  the  Editor  of*  Our  Young  Folks" : 

I  ant  a  member  of  a  class  in  school  which  uses  your  Maga- 
zine lor  a  reading  book,  and  we  have  taken  so  much  pleasure 
in  our  reading  exercise  that  we  determined  to  write  and  tell 
yon  how  much  we  enjoy  it.  Yen  cannot  think  how  tired  we 
used  to  be  of  the  political  speeches  and  all  sorts  of  dry  reading 
in  our  old  readers.  We  dragged  along  in  them  for  the  first 
two  or  three  terms  of  our  school,  until  our  teacher  asked  us 
how  we  would  like  to  have  "Our  Young  Folks"  to  read  in. 
We  all  thought  we  should  like  it  very  much,  and  decided  to 
have  it;  and  now,  after  a  term's  trial,  we  are  prepared  to 
say  that  we  are  much  pleased  and  really  thank  you.  We 
look  forward  with  real  pleasure  to  the  time  of  our  reading 
class  now,  and  we  can  hardly  wait  for  the  new  numbers  to 
reach  us.    Yours,  gratefully,  "for  the  whole  class, . 

COLDWATER.  MlCH.,  Oct.  12.  1808. 

I  wanted  somanv  new  books  and  tools  this  year,  I  thought 
I  would  try  and  get  along  without  "  Our  Young  Folks"  ;  but 
I  can't  do  it.  I  am  lame,  and  cannot  fro  oft"  and  play  with 
the  other  boys ;  so  I  must  have  my  old  friend  again. . 

Faeebattlt,  Minn.,  Sept.  21. 1SGS. 

My  little  boy  took  vour  incomparable  Magazine  for  two 
years.  But  this  year  I  was  not  able  to  get  it  for  him  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  ;  at  this  late  day  I  can  get  it.  1  think 
your  Magazine  life  best  that  I  have  seen,  and  hope  to  send 

lor  it  earlier  another  year.  . 

Hermann,  Mo.,  Nov.  20, 1SGS. 

*  *  *  My  brother  has  given  me  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  "  Our'Young  Folks."  I  like  these  so  well  that  I  want  to 
own  them  all,  and  have  tried  to  earn  money  enough  to  pay 
for  them.  I  have  found  it  a  hard  job,  as  money  is  not  as 
plenty  as  work;  but  I  havesuccceded  now*  and  I  mean  to 
keep  on  taking  "Onr  Young  Folks"  as  long  as  it  is  publish- 
ed, which  I  hope  will  be  for  a  long  time. . 

Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24, 1863. 
"We  find  your  excellent  Magazine    indispensable  in  our 

family. 

Toledo.  Ohio,  Nov.  18.1SG8. 
Dear  Sir. :— I  wish  to  renew  my  subscription  for  "Our 
Young  Folks"  for  lSiiO.    My  little   brother  is    perfcctlv  de- 
lighted with  it,  and  his  delight  is  shared  by  the  whole  fami- 
ly. *  '  *    Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7, 1SGS. 

Messt-.s.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. : 

My  little  son  has  been  a  subscriber  to  your  excellent  Maga- 
zine ever  since  the  first  number  was  issued;  and  he  would 
as  soon  think  of  going  to  bed  without  his  supper  as  of  being 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  the  Magazine  affords  him.  *  *  * 

BLOOMTNGTON,  ILL.,  Dec.  1,  ISC?. 

***  We  enjoy  "  Our  Young  Folks"  so  much  we  feel  as 
though  we  could  not  get  along  nicely  without  it.  Many  a 
lonely  and  sick  hour  lias  been  passed  pleasantly  by  its  help, 

and  I  think  it  improves  all  the  time. . 

Albany,  Dee.  23. 1863. 

Messes.  Fields  &  Osgood.— I  send  S3,  the  pay  for  rive 
copies  of  "Our  Young  Folks"  for  1800.  I  like  your  Magazine 
first  rate  and  I  have  got  four  of  my  chums  to  take  it  with 
me  this  year.  I  think  I  shall  like  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy, 
because  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  the  story  of  a  real  boy,  and 
that  is  what  I  want.  I  suppose  I  am  a  sort  of  had  boy: 
somehow  I  can't  help  getting  into  mischief  sometimes,  but  I 
don't  mean  to  be  a  veryh&dooy.  I  hope  we  shall  have  more 
of  William  Henry's  letters.  I  know  a  boy  just  like  him.  Com- 
mence with  the  January  number.    Yours  truly, . 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
includes  additional  testimony  to  the  popularity  of  the  maga- 
zine among  its  readers : 

"  It  is  very  interesting  to  step  in,  of  a  morning,  to  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Fields,  Osgood  <fc  Co.,  to  see  what  the  mail 
has  brought  them  from  the  patrons  of  a  single  one  of  their 
periodicals  — '  Our  Young  Folks.'  This  juvenile  magazine 
lias  achieved  a  most  substantial  success.  Its  present  circula- 
tion is  fifty  thousand  copies,  and  the  rate  of  increase  was 
never  more  rapid  than  now.  The  prospectus  for  the  new 
year,  with  its  promise  of  papers  of  juvenile  science  by  Mrs. 
Asassiz,  practical  instruction  by  Edward  E.  Hale,  adventur- 
ous biography  by  Mr.  Barton,  and  so  forth,  and  the  specimen 
number  issued  for  January,  with  the  beginning  ol  Mr.  T.  B. 
Aldrich's  wonderfully  taking  'Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,'  have 
given  the  present  impetus  to  subscriptions.  But  1  began  to 
speak  of  the  examination  of  the  morning  mail.  Tliisbriugs, 
at  this  lime  of  year,  an  average  of  500  letters  daily  to  this 
department  of  the  store— a  pile  very  formidable  on  the  desk, 
and  requiring  several  hours  of  steady  labor  to  attend  to. 
The  children  themselves  write  most  of  the  Utters:  and  it  is 
exceedingly  curious  to  Bee  the  uuaint  epistolary  methods, 
and  the  odd  phraseology,  which  these  young  folks  pick  up 
in  their  early  essays  at  business  correspondence.  A  re- 
markably large  portion  of  them  come  l'roin  the  Northwest; 
almost  every  town  in  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  is  represented  in  one  morning's 
mail.  One  enthusiastic  youngster  in  Madison,  who  has  had 
every  number  from  the  beginning,  says  he  would  rather  go 
without  his  dinner  any  day  than  miss  a  number,  and  that  he 
values  it  as 'meat,  drink,  and  lodging';  a  little  girl  in  Peo- 
ria, more  circumspect  in  her  language,  says  'many  a  lonely 
and  sick  hour  has  been  passed  pleasantly  bv  its  help,'  and  '  I 
think  it  improves  all  the  time' ;  while  the  next  letter  is  trom 
a  bov  in  Dubuque,  who  does  not  mince  his  words,  even  with 
pen  and  ink,  but  says,  'I  think  it  is  a  bully  magazine.'  Real- 
ly, the  little  monthly  deserves  all  the  kind  things  said  ot  it 
by  itsfriends.  old  and  young;  and  its  growing  popularity, 
while  it  steadily  adheres  to  its  plan  of  developing  a  taste  for 
the  very  best  literature,  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  signs 
of  the  lime,  so  far  as  the  rising  generation  is  concerned.' 


The  leading 
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Serial  Story  for  "OU11  YOUNG  FOLKS"  for 

"  THE  STORY  OF  A  BAD  BOY." 

BY  T.  B.  ALDIHCH. 

To  indicate  its  general  character,  anil  its  great  superiority 
to  ordinary  stories  for  youthful  readers,  the  Introductory 
Chapter  is  given: 

This  is  the  story  of  a  bad  boy.  Well,  not  such  a  very  bad, 
but  a  pretty  bad  boy;  aud  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  am,  or 
rather  I  was,  that  boy  myself. 

Lest  the  title  should  mislead  the  reader,  I  hasten  to  assure 
him  here  that  I  have  no  dark  confessions  to  make.  I  call 
my  story  the  story  of  a  bad  boy,  partly  to  distinguish  my- 
self from  those  faultless  young  gentlemen  who  generally  fig- 
ure innarratives  of  this  kind,  and  partly  because  I  really 
was  not  a  cherub.  I  may  truthfully  say  I  was -an  amiable, 
impulsive  lad,  blessed  with  fine  digestive  powers,  and  no 
hypocrite.  I  didn't  want  to  be  an  angel  and  with  the  angels 
stand;  I  did  n't  think  the  missionary  tracts  presented  to  me 
by  the  Rev.  Wibird  Hawkins  were  half  so  nice  as  Robinson 
Crusoe;  and  I  did  n't  send  my  little  pocket  money  to  the 
natives  of  the  Fejee  Islands,  but  spent  it  royally  in  pepper- 
mint-drops and  taffy  candy.  In  short,  I  was  a  real  human 
boy,  such  as  you  may  meet  anywhere  in  New  England,  and 
no  more  like  the  impossible  boy  in  a  story-book  than  a  sound 
orange  is  like  one  that  has  been  sucked  dry.  But  let  us  be- 
gin at  the  beginning. 

Whenever  a  new  scholar  came  to  our  school  I  used  to  con- 
front him  at  recess  with  the  following  words :  "  My  name  's 
Tom  Bailey;  what's  your  name-1"  If  the  name  struck  me 
favorably,  I  shook  hands  with  the  new  pupil  cordially ;  but 
if  it  didn't  I  would  turn  on  my  heel,  for  I  was  particu- 
lar on  this  point.  Such  names  as  Higgins,  Wiggins,  and 
Spriggins,  were  deadly  affronts  to  my  ear;  while  Langdon, 
Wallace,  Blake,  and  the  like,  were  passwords  to  my  confi- 
dence and  esteem. 

Ah  me  !  some  of  thos?  dear  fellows  are  rather  elderly  boys 
by  this  time, —lawyers,  merchants,  sea-captains,  soldiers, 
authors,  whatnot ?  Phil  Adams  (a  special  good  name  that 
Adams)  is  consul  at  Shanghai,  where  I  picture  him  to  myself 
witli  his  head  closely  shaved,— he  never  had  too  much  hair, 
—and  along  pigtail  hanging  behind.  He  is  married,  I  hear, 
and  I  hope  lie  and  she  that  was  Miss  Wang  Wang  are  very 
happy  together,  sitting  cross-legged  oyer  their  diminutive 
cups  of  tea  iu  asky-blue  tower  hung  wit'.i  bells.  It  is  so  I 
think  of  him  ;  to  me  he  is  henceforth  a  jeweled  mandarin, 
talking  uothingbut  broken  China.  Whitcomb  is  a  judge, 
sedate  and  wise,  with  spectacles  balanced  on  the  bridge  of 
that  remarkable  nose  which,  in  former  days,  was  so  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  freckles  that  the  boys  christened  him 
Pepper  Whitcomb.  Just  to  think  of  little  Pepper  Whitcomb 
being  a  judge  !  What  would  he  do  to  menow,  I  wonder,  if  I 
were  to  sing  out  "  Pepper !"  some  day  in  court?  Fred  Lang- 
don i3  in  California,  in  the  native-wine  business.— he  used  to 
make  the  best  licorice-water  1  ever  tasted  !  Binnv  Wallace 
sleeps  in  the  Old  South  Burying-grouud;  and  Jack  Harris, 
too,  is  dead,— Harris,  who  commanded  usboys,  of  old,  in  the 
famous  snow-ball  battles  of  Slatter's  Hill.  Was  it  yesterday 
I  saw  him  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  on  its  way  to  join  the 
shattered  Army  of  the  Potomac?  Not  yesterday,  but  five 
years  ago.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Seven  Pines.  Gallant 
Jack  Harris,  that  never  drew  rein  until  he  had  dashed  into 
the  Rebel  battery!  So  they  found  him— lying  across  the 
enemy's  guns. 

How  we  have  parted,  and  wandered,  and  married,  and  died ! 
I  wonder  what  has  become  of  all  the  boys  who  went  to  the 
Temple  Grammar  School  at  Rivermouth  when  I  was  a 
youngster  ? 

"  All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces  !" 
It  is  with  no  ungentle  hand  I  summon  them  back,  for  a 
moment,  from  that  Past  which  has  closed  upon  them  and 
upon  me.  How  pleasantly  they  live  again  in  my  memory; 
Happy,  magical  Past,  in  wliose  fairy  atmosphere  even  Con- 
way,  mine  ancient  foe,  stands  forth  transfigured,  with  a  sort 
of  dreamy  glory  encircling  his  bright  red  hair! 

With  the  old  school  formula  I  commence  these  sketches 
of  mybovhood.  My  name  is  Tom  Bailey;  what  is  yours, 
gentle  reader  ?  I  take  for  granted  it  is  neither  Wiggins  nor 
Spriggins,  and  that  we  shall  get  on  famously  together  in  the 
pages  of  this  magazine,  and  be  capital  friends  lorever. 

Lynn.  Mass.,  Jan.  6,lSf>9. 

Messrs.  Fields  &  Osgood.— Dear  Sir  :  I  write  to  say,  is 
"  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy"  a  real  true  story,  or  only  made 
up?  It  begins  bully,  anyhow.  I  want  to  Know  where  is 
Rivermouth?  I  can't  find  Hon  the.  map  anywheres.  My 
brother  says  Mr.  Trowbridge's  "Glass  Making"  is  good. 
He  says  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  a  regular  blower,    lie's  only  jok- 

iug.    Yours,  . 

Worcester,  Jan.  4, 1SG9. 

Gentlemen:— Our  teacher  proposes  to  use  "Our  Young 
Folks"  as  a  reading  book  during  this  year.  We  think  it  will 
be  quite  nice  to  have  something  fresh  and  interesting  to  read, 
instead  of  the  same  old  selections  which  we  know  by  heart. 
How  much  will  it.  cost  to  have  twelve  copies  of  "Our  Young 
Folks"  sent?  Will  they  be  any  cheaper  than  if  each  boy 
should  subscribe  by  himself?  Please  answer  soon. 

I  remain  yours,  . 


Good  as  "OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS"  has  heretofore  been, 
its  value  for  the  present  year  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  prominence  given  to  practical  and  instructive  features  ; 
to  Biography,  History,Industrial  Subjects,  Scientific  Articles 
of  a  popular  yet  thoroughly  reliable  character,  Gardening, 
Declamations  and  Dialogues.  Special  attention  is  invited  to 
the  following  outline  of  the  leading  features  of 

"  mm  YOUNG  FOLKS  »  for  1869. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BAD  BOY, 

BY  T.  U  ALDRICH, 

will  lie  tlio  lending  Serial  Story  in  "ODK  TOIJNG  FOLKS" 
for  tlie  year  1S69,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  entertaining  stories  ever  written  for  youthful  readers. 

GARDENING  FOR  GIRLS. 

A  highly  interesting  and  important  story,  written  by  the 
Author  of  "Six  Hundred  Dollars  a  Year."  and  intended  to 
convey  hints  to  young  gills  as  to  a  useful  disposal  of  their 
time,  and  to  give  valuable  assistance  in  the  Study  of  Botany, 
serving  the  purpose  for  them  which  was  answered  for  boys 
in  the  admirable  serial,  "  Farming  for  Boys." 

HOW  TO   DO  IT. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  will  contribute  various  papers, 
written  for  the  practical  instruction  of  grown-up  boys  and 
girls,  and  of  our  young  men  and  women,  in  the  methods  of 
life.  They  will  include  suggestions  as  to  the  way— How  to 
Talk  ;  How  to  Read  ;  now  to  Write ;  How  to  Travel ;  How 
to  Act  in  Society;  and  How  to  Work. 

THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  ON. 

Mrs.  Agassiz  will  give  a  scries  of  papers,  explaining  in  a 
familiar  way  many  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  world 
about  us.  She  will  give  an  account  of  the  coal  deposits,  and 
explain  the  way  in  which  the  coral  insects  construct  islands 
in  the  ocean.  She  will  also  explain  how  and  why  earth- 
quakes occur,  and  describe  some  of  the  more  noted  ones. 

THE    GREAT    NAVIGATORS,    VOYA- 
GERS, AND  DISCOVERERS. 

Mb.  James  Parton  will  contribute  a  number  of  Bio- 
graphical Sketches,  taking  as  his  subjects  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  navigators  and  discoverers.  These  will 
include  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  Diaz,  Vasco  da  Gama, 
Magellan,  Columbus,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  Champlain, 
Hudson,  and  others. 

DIALOGUES. 

Mr.  Epes  Sargent  will  furnish  a  number  of  new  Dia- 
logues, adapted  to  School  Exhibitions  and  Private  Repre- 
sentations. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

will  be  presented  in  articles  by  Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Eonb. 

HUMAN   BEES. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  will  describe  some  of  the  more  Import- 
ant apd  interesting  branches  of  human  industry,  such  as 
Glass-Making,  Coal-Mining,  Ship-Building. 

NATURE  AND  OUT-DOOR  LIFE 

will  be  the  subject  of  articles  by  the  author  of  "  The  Seven 
Little  Sisters,"  to  which  others  will  he  added  by  Mr.  Charles 
J.  FosTER,and  by  Mr.  W.  F.  G.  Shanks,  who  will  furnish 
papers  upon  the  Fire-Damp,  Wrecks  and  Wrecking,  etc. 

DECLAMATIONS. 

Declamations  of  an  entirely  fresh  character  will  be  fur- 
nished by  Hey.  Elijah  Kellog,  author  of  "Spartacus," 
and  "  Icilius." 


C^~  TERMS  :— $2.00,  in  advance  ;  3  copies,  $5.00;  5  copies,  $S.0O;  10  copies,  $15.00,  and  $1.30  for  each  additional  copy. 

K.  B.— A  copy  of  "OUU  YOUNG  FOLKS'"  for  1S60  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  person  who  will  act  ns  agent  and  raise  a  club  for  the  Magazine. 

Specimen  Copy,  Premium  List,  Circulars,  etc.,  sent  upon  application.       $&~  The  "Atlantic"  and  "Our  Young  Folks"  sent  to  one  address  for  $3.00  per  annum. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  (Successors  to  Ticknor&  Fields,)  124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
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13.  rc.  BLISS  &   SON, 

Nos.  41  Parle  Row  &151NassaaSts.,  New  York, 

(Formerly  of  Springfield,  Mass.") 

Importers,  Growers  a:i«l   Dealers  in 

Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Horticultural    Implements    and    Garden 

R.ctiH  i  sites, 
"Would  Invite  tlic  attention  of  all  who  are  Interested  in  the 
culture  of  Flowers  unci  Vegetables,  to  their  large  and 
well-selected  assortment  of  thu  above,  comprising  the  new- 
est.iml  most  approved  varieties,  bothoi  European  and  home 
production,  the  quality  and  utility  of  which  cannot  be  sur- 
passed,   lor  a  list  of  these  see  their 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED    SEES  CATALOGUE, 

AND 
GfJIBE  TO  TTHE  FLOWER  AND  KITCH- 
EN GARDEN. 
The  Fifteenth  Annual  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 
contains  Wi'i  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  beautifully 
Illustrated  with  100  Engravings,  and  a  descriptive  list  of 
3,500  varieties  of  Flower,  Vegetable  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with 
explicit  directions  for  their  culture;  also,  a  list  of  135  va- 
rieties of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  embracing  many  new 
sorts  now  offered  for  (he  first  time  in  this  country— with  many 
other  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs,  consisting  of  Amaryllis, 
Tuberoses,  Tigridias,  Lilies,  etc.;  with  much  other  useful 
information  upon  the  subject  of  gardening  generally.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  p/33 
Cunts.    Our  regular  customers  supplied  without  charge. 

Sli'ss'  e^ardeues-s3  Almanac 
for  113*89 

Contains  03  pasres  of  closely  printed  matter,  embracing  a 
Monthly  Calendar  of  operations,  and  a  priced  list  of  the 
leading  varieties  ol  Garden.  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  with 
brief  directions  for  their  cultivation.  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  three  cent  stamp. 

Address        B.   K.  BLISS  &  SOX,  Box  5.712  P.  0.. 

41  Park  How,  and  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


J>saS* 

KI^CO**  Til?:  TOMATOES A.  new  and  superior 

variety  of  this  valuable  esculent,  combining  more  good 
qualities  than  any  other  variety  in  cultivation.  Plant,  strong 
and  vigorous;  fruit,  above  medium  size,  grows  in  clusters; 
form  round,  somewhat  flattened  at  the  ends,  seldom  creased 
or  wrinkled;  color,  a  deep, rich  red,  very  showy  and  attract- 
ive in  appearance;  flesh,  very  solid,  with  but.  "few  seeds,  of 
fine  flavor;  very  productive,  ripens  with  the  Til  den.  Its 
great  beauty  and  remarkable  keeping  properties  make  it  a 
most  desirable  market  variety,  while  its  solidity  and  agreea- 
ble flavor  make  it  equally  desirable  for  canning.  Price  25 
cts.  per  packet ;  5  packets  for  §1. 

GEXERAL  GRANT,— Size,  above  tbemcdinm,  three 

to  four  inches  in  diameter,  growing  in  clusters  ;  form,  round, 
slightly  flattened,  very  regular,  symmetrical,  and  rarely 
ribbed  or  wrinkled;  color, brilliant,  glossy  crimson;  flesh,  un- 
usually firm,  solid,  and  free  from  water;'  weighing  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds  more  per  bushel  than  any  other  variety; 
skin,  remarkably  line,  smooth  ami  shining,  coloring  well  up 
to  the  stem  ;  very  productive,  and  of  the  finest  flavor,  bears 
carriage  well,  and  keeps  in  good  condition  a  long  time  after 
being  gathered.    23  cts.  per  packet;  3  packets  for  $l. 

CRIMSO\  CLUSTER  TOMATO.— This  variety 
grows  in  clusters  of  from  15  to  30,  each  cluster  weighing  from 
4  to  6  pounds.  Fruit,  o:  first  quality  and  very  early,  perfect- 
ly smooth,  of  average  size,  and  of  a  scarlet  crimson  color, 
delicately  tinted  with  specks  of  pure  golden  yellow,  it  rip- 
ens it  whole  cluster  at  once.  25  cts.  per  packet;  5  packets 
for  $1. 

EO^iTO^  MARKET.— An  improved  variety  of  the 
''Large  Smooth  lied;"  very  productive,  showy,  and  of  su- 
perior quality.  It  is  extensively  grown  bv  the  market  gar- 
deners in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  who  esteem  n  above  all 
others  as  a  market  variety.  Our  Seed  was  selected  from  the 
stoek  of  one  of  the  most  successful  groweraiaiJew  England, 
l'er  packet  15  cts;  per  ounce  75  ct3. 

OH.\X«EFJRLD  PROMPTC-An  English  variety 

of  great  merit.  The  experience  of  the  past  season  fullv  con- 
firms what  we  st;ued  of  this  variety  when  we  first  offered  it 
last  spring,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  In  pronouncing  it 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the.  mon  productive  varieties-  in  culti- 
vation. In  our  trial-grounds  it  proved  a  week  earlier  than 
any  other  variety  on  our  Catalogue.  The  dwarf  and  com- 
pact growth  of  the  plant  makes  it  particularly  desirable  lor 
forcing.    Per  packet  25  els.;  live  packets  for  8*1. 

One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  varieties  $i.nn.  Also  the 
following  well-known  varieties  at  l"  cts.  per  packet:  Keyes" 
Far!'/,  Cedar  Hut,  TUden,  Maupajfs,  Sim's  Early  cluster. 
Extra  Early  Vork,  Cooks*  Favorite,  Mammoth  Chihuahua, 
La?'ge  Tied  Smooth,  Fejee,  Perfected*  Fear,  Cherry,  Straw- 
berry, <■!<:.,  I  t  . 

NEW  CROP  0A10N  SEED. 

Rrtl  Wctliersficld,  Yellow  Danver?  and 
White  Portus[a.l,  grown  for  us  in  Connecticut  the  past 
season.  One  ounce  50  cts.;  4  ounces  $1.73  ;  1  pound  $0.03, 
mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Address         B.  K.  BLISS  &  SO\.  P.  O.  Box  5.712, 
Nos,  Jl  Park  How  and  151  Nassau-Bt.,  New  York. 


New  and  Choice  Potatoes. 

CLIMAX. 

The  CLIMAX  is  a  seedling  of  the  Early  Goodrich,  and 
is  thus  described  by  the  raiser: 

"  It  has  a  stout,  erect  stalk,  large  leaves  ;  tuber,  about  me- 
dium feize,  smooth,  cylindrical  form,  swelled  outat  center; 
eyes,  shallow,  but  strongly  defined  ;  skin,  considerably 
netted  or  russet,  tough,  white  ;  flesh,  entirely  white,  solid, 
heavy,  brittle,  and  never  hollow  j  boils  through  quickly, 
with  no  bard  core  at  center,  id  mealy,  of  floury  whiteness, 
and  of  superior  table  quality,  ii  is  equally  productive  with 
the  Earlv  liose,  but  a  few  days  later,  earlier  than  the  Early 
Goodrich,  while  its  keeping  qualities  are  as  good  us  the 
Peacliblows."    Price  gJ.OO  per   pound,  by  mail,  post-paid. 


BKESEE'S  PROLIFIC. (or   No.    2). 

This  remarkable  variety  originated  with  Albert  Breeze, 
Esq.,  of  Ilubbardton,  Vermont,  who  was  also  the  originator 
of  the  Justly  celebrated  Early  Hose,  both  varieties  beiny 
produced  from  the  same  Seed-bait  of  the  Garnet  Chili. 

The  vines  of  Bresee's  1'roiijlc  are  of  medium  height,  quite 
bushy,  somewhat  spreading,  l  ugc  Iea\  es,  have  produced  no 
seed-balls.  Tubers,  Large,  regular  in  shape,  and  very  smooth, 
slightly  oblong,  somewhat  flattened.  Skin,  dull  white,  in- 
clined to  he  russetted  :  eyes,  but  little  depressed  and  slightly 
pinkish  ;  flesh,  white;  cooks  quickly,  is  very  mealy,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  yield  very  large,  often  exceeding  One  Jinn- 
dredfoul,  matures  about  three  weeks  later  than  the  Karly 
liose* and  will  prove a  most valuable  variety  for  field  culture. 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  this  variety  at  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Mass.  llort.  Society,  last  September.  Price 
$-■3.00  per  pound  by  mail,  post-paid. 


EARLY  ROSE. 

Amon<r  the  many  thousands  of  onr  patrons  to  whom  we 
furnished  this  valuable  Potato  last  spring,  we  have  yet  to 
hear  from  the  first  one  who  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  his 
purchase.  The  only  regret  expressed  is  that  they  had  not 
procured  more.  We  arc  daily  in  receipt  of  the  most  flatter- 
ing testimonials,  not  only  of  its  carliness  and  good  quality, 
but  of  its  astonishing  productiveness,  some  ol  which  seem 
almost  fabulous.  Several  report,  of  having  grown  a  barrel 
from  a  single  pound;  a  yield  of  one  hundred  fold  is  an 
every-dny  occurrence.  The  following  well-known  gentle- 
men'have  given  it  their  unqualified  approval,  and  endorse 
it  as  the  best,  most  productive,  and  earliest  variety  in  culti- 
vation: Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  OilBS.  Downing,  Esq.,  liev. 
Henry  Ward  Reedier,  Fearing  Bn  r,  Esq.,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hol- 
land. (Timothy  Titcomb),  and  many  other  prominent  agri- 
culturists, horticulturists,  and  market  gardeners.  VVe  shall 
continue  to  execute  cash  orders  through  the  mouth  of 
February  at  the  following  prices: 

One  pound.  $1.00  ;  Three  pounds,  $'7.00,  by  mail,  post-paid. 
One  peck,  (15  lbs.),  85.00;  \i  bush.,  88.00 ;  1  hush.,  (60  Ins.), 
$15.00  ;  1  hbl..  (105  lbs.)  $40.00.  Prices  to  the  trade,  in  larger 
quantities,  will  be  given  upon  application.  The  freight  on 
all  packages  by  express,  boat,  or  railroad,  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser.    No  charge  for  packages  or  cartage. 

Upon  receipt  of  35.00  we  will  mail,  post-paid,  to  anv  ad- 
dress in  the  United  States  or  British  Provinces,  One  Pound 
EAcn  of  the  Climax,  Breseb's  Prolific,  and  the  Early 
Rosr.  Orders  will  be  booked  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received,  and  the  potatoes  forwarded  on  and  after  April 
first,  when  they  will  be  free  from  dinner  of  frost.  They  can 
be  forwarded  earlier  if  desired,  at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser. 
No  orders  will  befu-eepted  unless  accompanied  with  the  cash. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  a  large  stock  of  Early 
Sebec,  Early  Goodrich,  Vandeuvkre's  Sbrdltctg,  Jack- 
son White,  Harison,  &c.,  &c,  which  we  otter  at  the  lowest 
market  prices. 

Our  descriptive  priced  list  of  potatoes  mailed  to  all  appli- 
cants. 

B.    K.    BLISS    &    SOW, 
41  Parle  Row  and  151  IVassan-st.,    New  York. 

(P.  O.  Box  5,713.)         Formerly  of  Springfield,  Mass.  \ 

GREGORY'S   ANNUAL   LIST 

OF 

Choice  harden  Seeds. 

Having  in  former  years  Introduced  to  thf  public  the  Hub- 
bard Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead  Mam- 
moth Cabbage,  Cannon  Rail  Cabbage.  Mexican  Sweet  Corn, 
Brown's  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce, 
and  other  new  and  valuable  vegetables,  with  the  return  of 
auolher  season,  I  am  again  .prepared  to  supply  the  public 
with  seed  of  the  purest  quality  of  any  of  the  above,  and  also 
many  other  new  and  rare  kinds.  "\|y  Animal  Seed  Cat- 
alogue, containing  a  list  not  only  of  All  novelties,  but  also 
of  the  standard  vegetables  of  the  garden,  rover  one  hundred 
of  which  arc  of  my  own  growing;,  will  be  forwarded  gratis 
to  all  who  write  for  it. 

A  packaTC  of  any  of  the  varieties  in  the  folio  wins:  list  {of 
which  a  full  description  will  be  found  in  my  Catalogue,) 
will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  for  J45  Cents,  and  war- 
ranted to  reach  each  purchaser. 

Alsrer  Tomato,  Gen.  Grant  Tomato,  Marblehead  Mammoth 
Cabbage,  Cannon  Ball  Cabbage,  Fottler's  Improve.!  Bruns- 
wick Cabbage.Carter's  Dwarf  Mammoth  Canlfnower,Carter'a 
Champion  Broccoli,  Ornamental  Kale,  Mammoth  French 
Squash,  Norhiton  Giant  Cucumber,  Sugar  Trough  Gourds, 
Vegetable  Caterpillars,  etc. 

Also,  the  following  kinds  at  15  Cents  per  package: 
White  Japan  Cucumber,  Coeoannt  Squash.  Alton  Nutmeg 
Melon,  New  White  Tomato,  Boston  Market  Tomato,  Orange- 
field  Tomato,  Mammoth  Tomato,  Cedar  Mill  Tomato,  Mau- 
pay's  Tomato,  Early  York  Tomato,  Alsike  Clover.  Herbert  y 
Seed.New  York  Farmers'  Cuo  Sweet  Corn.Glant  Wax  Mean, 
Early  Fcjce  Bean,  Concord  Bean,  Herring's  Now  Turnip 
Beet,  White  .Japan  Muskinelon.Phinney'sNew  Watermelon, 
Boston  Market  Celerv,  Heed's  Matchless  Celery, Ornamental 
Gourds,  Mammoth  Millet.  Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower, 
Striped-leaved  Japanese.  Maize.  Improved  American  Savoy 
Ca ubnge.  Early  Uim  Savoy  Cabbage,  .Jersey  Cow  Kale, 
Bates1  Extra  Early  Sweet.  Corn,  .Mammoth  Flint  Corn, 
Mexican  Sweet  <  lorn,  Dwarf  Broom-corn,  Hubbard  Squash, 
American  Turban  Squash,  and  Improved  Long  Green 
Cucumber, 

All  seed  ordered  warranted  to  reach  mv  customers.  For 
full  details,  describing  each  of  the  above  and  many  other 
new  varieties,  see  my  Catalogue,  which  1  shall  be  happy  to 
forward  gratis  to  all, 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREG0EY, 

Marblelieatl,  Mass. 

VALUABLE  CATAL.OGUE.-Sce  last  page  of  cover. 


CUCUMBER,    GEN,  GRANT. 


E& 


A  superior  variety,  either 
for  forcing  or  for  culture  in 
the  open  ground.  It  Is  perfect 
in  form,  solid  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable  flavor. 
Many  specimens  were  grown 
the  past  season  averaging 
thirty  inches  In  length.  Alter 
a  five  years'  trial,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  it  better 
than  any  other  variety  for 
i  forcing. 

Packets,  containing  10  Feeds, 
25  cents.  Five  Packets  lor 
$1.00. 


C©n©ver9§ 
COLOSSAL 

ASPARAGUS. 

A  European  variety,  Intro- 
duced several  years  since, 
which,  by  a  careful  selection 
of  seeds  from  the  most  vigor- 
ous shoots,  has  been  wonder- 
fully -improved,  both  in  size 
and  quality,  in  point  of  which 
it  surpasses  all  other  varieties 
■in  cultivation.  Specimens 
were  exhibited  Hie  past  sea- 
son, by  Mr.  Conover,  which 
were  grown  alongside  the  best 
"Oyster  Ray"  varieties,  and 
received  the  same  care  and 
treatment,  which  attained  four 
times  the  size  of  that  popular 
variety.  Though  but  two 
years  from  the  seed,  many  of 
the  plants  produced  from 
twenty  to  thirty  sprouts,  aver- 
aging from  two  to  four  inches 
in  circumference,  and  wore 
ready  for  cutting  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  va- 
rieties. Packets,  containing 
K ounce, 50 cents.  B.E.  BLISS 
&  SOX,  41  Park  How,  and  151 
Nassau  St.,  New  York,  (P.  O. 
Box,  n,?!-.1), formerly  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FLOWER    AKD   VEGETABLE    SEEDS. 

Owing  to  the  large  and  increasing  trad*1,  the  subscriber 
has  made  a  business  connection  with  E.  S.  Bachelder  and 
/,'.  M.  Bagg,  the  Una  name  being  changed  to  Ferre.  Bachel- 
der  d-  Co.  HKNUT  i  EKiiF. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Vegetable  and  Flower  Gar- 
den. Manual,  containing  a  list  of  a  I  ["the  valuable  varieties  of 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  of  American  growth  together 
with  maiiy  varieties  and  novelties  obtained  from  the  most 

reliable  English  and  Continental  Dealers  and  Growers,  with 
special  directions  for  their  cultivation  ;  also,  a  list  of  many 
Summer  Flowering  Bulbs.  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many 
other  valuable  hints  for  cultivators,  is  now  ready,  and  wt ft 
beforwarded  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  lu  cents,  which 
Is  not  one-half  the  cost.    Address 

FEICUF,  BACHELDER  &  CO., 
1!31  Main  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

CATALOGUES    FREE! 

M.  0'KEEFE,  SON  &  CO'S 

Catalogue    of   Seeds, 

Anil  Guide  to  the  Flowciftind  Vegetable  Gar- 
den roi-  i8;;o. 

(Published  in  January.)  Everv  lover  of  flowers  wishing 
tills  new  work,  free  of  charge,  should  address  Immediately 
M.  O'KEEFE.  SON  &  CO.,  EUmuigor  &   Barry's   Block, 

Rochester,  >.  X.  * 

THE    BEST    CABBAGES. 

Improved  Brunswick,  or  FotMer,  pure  stork.  Met'!,  per 
pkt.,  St  per  oz.  Early  Scweinfurt  Drumhead,  the  best  cab- 
bage for  table  nse,  ever  introduced,  very  large,  tender  and 
equal  to  a  cauliflower,  10  cts.  per  nkt.; 50  etc.  per  oz.  Marble- 
head Mammoth,  tmo,  23  els.  per  pkt.;  also  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield.  Early  Wlnnlngstadt, Early  Incomparable,  Little 
Pixie,  earliest  of  all,  each  10  cts.  per  pkt.  Sent  bv  mail  ou 
receipt  ot  pnrc.  mid  Insured  to  reach  the  purchaser 

HOVKV  &  CO.,  53  North  Market  St.,  Boston.'  Mass. 

WHITE  CHILI  POTATO, 

Tht  hert  for  main  a-npntthe  Smith,  Is  large,  nearly  round 

while  flesh  and  skin,  cooks  very  mealy.  It  yields  enormous- 
ly mid  grows  most  admirably;  the  top  stand's  perfecilv  erect 
all  summer  and  is  very  bushy.  Price  S3  per  peck:  S3  per 
bushel  j  $12  per  barrel.    Address  '    ' 

L.  H.  SCOT  C  Jc  Co..  Huron,  Eric  Co.,  Ohio. 


rfcUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  AND 
*w  Flower  and  Kit  "hen  Uarden  Directory,  ot  150  pages,  is 
now  ready.  .Mailed  for  10  cents— one  quarter  its  cu^  Ad- 
CUBIIS  &  t'OBB, 

31    Washington  St.,  Boston. 


dress 


Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  and  Tree  Seeds. 

■Wholesale  or  retail  list  to  any  address.    Seeds  on  commis- 
sion.   Agents  wanted.    B.  M.  WATSON,  Old   Colony  Nurs- 
eries and  Seed  Establishment,  Plymouth,  Mass 
Established  lSh>. 


1809.] 


AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 
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Four  Acres  of  Early  Rose ! 

I  raised  last  season  between  four  And  five  acres  of  this 
new  potato,  obtaining  my  seed  directly  from  the  original 
growers  in  Vermont.  I  found  that  it  grew  to  a  large  size, 
was  remarkably  productive,  and  ol  excellent  quality,  1  am 
now  selling  them  at  the  following  rates;  l  A  by-mail,  81; 
3  lbs,  82.00:  l  peck,  by  Express,  ?">:  hall  bushel,  JR;  l  bushel, 
$l".,  i  bbl,$4J;  GO  lbs.  to  Die  bushel.  1G5  as.  to  the  bbl. 
Special  Quotations  given  for  larger  quantities,  when  desired. 
Willi  each  peek  of  the  Early  Rose  at  retail  rates,  I  will  put 
in  gratis  one  oC  the  "  WWard*'  potatoes. a  new  seedling,  of 
which  I  purchased  the  entire  stock  ot  Mr,  Gleason,  a  gentle- 
man who  is  probably  the  most  experienced  raiser  ot'  new 
seedling  potatoes  in  "New  England,  nnd  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  late  Sir.  (Goodrich  in  his  experiments 
ivitli  new  seedling  potatoes.  I  also  offer  the  following  po- 
tatoes at  prices  annexed. 
Excelsior,  per  lb.  l>v  mail.  ?1.00. 
Philbrick's  Early  White,  4  lbs,  bv  mall,  $2.00 
Western  Chief,  "  "  "        -,'.00 

per  bush,  per  bbl. 
Early  Sebec,  ""  "  ?>      J3.23       $5.50 

Goodrich,  "  "  "  75  1,75  4.50 


Hanson, 

(  ;  |e;lsO!l, 

Colebrook  Seedling 
Shaker's  Fancy, 
Orono. 


2.00  5.00 

2.Q0  5.00 

2.00  5.00 

2.(10  5.00 

S.t(0  5.00 


Boxes  and  barrels  for  packing,  gratis.    For  fuller  descrip- 
tion, sue  my  Illustrated  potato  Circular,  sent  gratis  to  all, 
JAMES  J.  H.  GBEGOltY,  Murblehead,  Mass. 

EIGHTY  POUND  CABBAGE. 

Ths  Prize  Ox  Cabbage,  a  variety  of  the  Drumhead  species, 
very  large,  flat,  and  solid.  Specimens  of  tiiis  variety  bav« 
been  on  exhibition,  weighing  Eighty  Pounds.  Per  packet, 
mailed,  25  ceuls.  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

31S  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

HOVEY  &  CO.'S  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE 

TO  THE 

FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE   GARDEN, 

anel  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  for  18G9. 

Is  now  ready.  The  36th  Edition  Is  enlarged  and  improved, 
containing  150  pages,  illustrated  with  more  than  too 
beautiful  Engravings,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  2,500  va- 
rieties of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  including  all  the 
Novk.lties  for  1801);  a  complete  list  of  all  the  best  French 
Gladiolus,  with  tail  and  plain  directions  for  the  culture 
of  flowers  and  plants,  the  arrangement  of  the  garden,  etc., 
and 

A    BEAUTIFUL,    COLORED   PLATE 
of  the  Clianthus  Dampieri,  a  new  nnd  superb  annual. 

Our  Guide  is  one  or  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  ever 
published,  and  will  supply  the  amateur  with  the  most  reli- 
able information  on  the  Culture  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 
A  cony  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  the  receipt  oi3j  cents. 
It  will  be  scut  tree  to  our  regular  customers. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 
Importers  and  Dealers  in  Seeds. 
53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SCOTT'S  POTATO  FARM. 


Located  at  Huron.  Erie  Co.,  Oluw, 
tons (ueio  or  old,  Foreign  or  American) 
rznr\ii i-frtii  * ;  inn-  }..i i<i>pj     ^||  otlici*  kinds  v 


Goodrich,  $3  per'barrel.  All  other  kinds  very  low!  Do 
fail  to  senil  for  our  Descriptive  Illustrate  i  Catalogue,  whi 
will  i"-  sent  tor  a  two  cent  stamp.       L.  D.  S-OTT  &  CO., 

Flu  imn        I.'i.i.i    fr\         t\\,T,, 


will  be  sent  iui 
Huron,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


where  all  kinds  of  pota- 

tested.    Early 

low.    Don't 

which 


IMPROVED  I3R3JNSWICK 

CABBAGE  SEED. 

The  hc4  and  earliest  Drumhead.- Sent  by  mail 
in  'J.i  or  SO  cent  packages,  or  at  $1.00  per  ounce,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Ours  is  the  Original  Slock,  and  we  warrant  it  the 
purest  in  the  country.   Also  Boston  Murltet  Tomato 

Seed,  early,  smooth  and  solid,  10  cents  per  package.    Send 
for  our  Catalogue.    Correspondence  in  English  or  German. 
A.  SCHLEGEL  &  CO., 
Seed  Warehouse,  H)  south  M»rket-st. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Z3T~  Write  your  address  plain.  „^J 

Flower  Seeds-    Flower  Seeds. 

BY  MAIL  POST-PAID  Oil  OTHERWISE. 
The  subscriber  has  for  many  years  past  spared  no  pains  or 
expense  in  procuring  both  in  Europe  and  this  coutry  every 
variety  of  Annual  Flower  Seed  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
after  cultivating  over  one  thousand  varieties,  has  selected 
one  hundred  kinds  with  a  view  of  including  all  the  most. 
desirable  for  hardy  garden  cultivation,  a  list  of  which  will  he 
sent  to  any  one.  And  for  $1  Thirty-three  kimjs  of  any 
on  the  list  will  be  sent  bv  mail,  postage  paid. 

G.  Ii.  8AI5RETSON,  Flashing,  Long  Island,  N.  T". 

Every   Fariner 

Is  invited  to  send  for  our  lanre  Illustrated  Circular,  contain- 
in  •_' a  full  history  of  the  wonderful  Norway  Oats,  directions 
for  cultivating  them.  Price  Li>r,  how  to  order,  and  where  the 

genuine  seed  n^y  be  pi-nrm  <-d,  &<■.  Als'i  many  iut'-resting 
facts,  related  by  farmers  themselves.    Sent  Free,    Address 

JONES  &  CI. AUK, 

P.O.  Box,  5,689.  20  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

CiEED  POTATOES,  RASPBERRIES,  STAWBER- 
Ories,  Grape  Vines,  Ac  Harlsoh,  Early  Goodrich,  Glea- 
Eon.  Early  Hose,  and  other  leading  sorts,  at  lowest  market 
rates. 

filEVT  I\Dl'CR)IE\T. 
My  New  Seedling  Strawberry,  the  Michigan,  the  best  out, 
and  the  Early  Itose  Potato  to  the  amount  of  §2.00  us  a  gratu- 
ity.    Scad  stamp  lor  Price  List.     Address 

B.  HATHAWAY,  Little  Prairie  Konde.  Mich. 

Smith's  Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds. 

My  annual  Catalogue  of  Flower  Prcrcns,  Enlarged  and 
Hkvised  fob  1869,  with  a  list  of  French  Hyijcid  Gladio- 
lus ahd  Lilies,  is  now  published, and  will  be  sent  to  any 
address.  J.  T.  SMITH. 

Brentwood,  N.  H. 

SWEDISH  ©ATS. 

These  oats  were  grown  from  seed  procured  of  the  Patent 
OnVe  in  1866  and  have  proved  themselves  very  proline.  The 
grain  is  white  and  pin  nip.    Price  $!.5"  p<>r  bushel.    Fur  gale' 

|)y  \f  i  ''nWTnr?    v.    V  r/  •  i.tKi  e*     t>..;.i j. 


d  plump.    Price  $;.5a  p-r  hnshe. 
MC'IJKLDE  &  y-\cnO\S.  Cridgctnn. 

Cumbcrlluitt  Co.,  New  Jersey. 


FLORAL     GUSDE     FOR     B©69- 

The  first  edition  of  0\k  Huxdtied  TnorsAND  of  Vice's 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Gttidk  in  the 
Flower  Garden  is  now  published.  It  makes  a  work  of  100 
pages,  beautt rally  illustrated  with  about  150  Fine  Wood 
Engravings  of  Flowkks  and  Vegetables,  and  an 
ELEGANT  COLORED  PLATE, 

A    BOUQUET    OF    FLOWERS. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  instructive 
Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and  thorough  direc- 
tions for  the 

GuBture  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  lor  the  benefit  of  my  cus- 
tomers, to  whom  it  is  sent  tree  without  application,  but  will 
be  forwarded  to  all  who   apply  by  mail,  for  Ten  Cents, 
which  is  not  hajf  the  cost.    Address 
JAMES  VICIC,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

CONOTER'S    COLOSSAL    ASPARAGUS, 

IKEAIJL'V  A  «OOB>  TIBI3TG. 

The  best  and  most  valuable  novelty  hi  vegetables  Intro- 
duced in  many  years. 

Price  by  mail  5©c.  per  paper  of  one-half 
oz,,  containing  nearly  SOJ  seeds. 

For  description  see  our  new  Vegetable  Catalogue. 

3.  M.  TIIORBBLTRN  &  CO., 

15  J©8bis-s}.,  Wew  York. 

COiVOVER'S    COLOSSAL    ASPARAGUS, 

CROSBY  SWEET  CORK, 
SWELL'S  SOLID  MAMMOTH  TOMATO,  &c., 

(Sgc.,  &c,  :ire  described  in  our  New  Descriptive  Seed  Cata- 
logue for  18G9,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants. 
Address  It.  H.  ALLE!I  &  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box-  37i>,  Sew  York  City. 

Plants  and  Potatoes. 

50,000  "Wilson  Earlv.  and  TiO.OOO  Kittatinnv  Blackberry 
plants.  SO.Odii  Philadelphia,  and  100,000  other  Raspberry 
plants,  and  over  !  ,000,000  Strawberry  pi  an  is,  which  will  DC  sola 
as  low  as  can  be  atibrded  lor  No.  1  genuine  stock,  well  pack- 
ed :  no  charge  for  packing.  The  above  stuck  must  be  sold,  as 
1  have  not  the  ground  to  further  plant.  1,000  barrels  or  Early 
Goodrich  and  "-'.OHO  barrels  ot  Hanson  Potatoes  at  $1  per  bar- 
rel.  Early  Rose  and  other  potatoes  at  market  races.  Also 
No.  1  Peach  'frees  at  Ss  per  100,  or  $w  tier  I.OUO,  with  a  mod- 
crate  charge  for  packing.    Send  fur  Price  list. 

THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

SOIBCiO   CA^E  SEEE). 

REGITLAR  SORGO.  LIBERIA!*  OOMSEEOSA. 

NEEOZOSfA. 

BLTMTElt,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati.  Oliio,  manu- 
facturers of  the  VICTOR  CANE  MILL  and  COOK'S  EVAP- 
ORATOR.   Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

$100.      Excelsior  Potato.      $100. 

I  have  arranged  with  Mr.  F.  "W.  Holbrook,  of  Hillsborough 
Co.,  N.  II.,  to  act  as  his  Agent  for  tills  new  seedling  potato. 
which  be  describes  as  "The  most  excellent  of  die  excel- 
lent, tlie  best  table  potato  known,  the  most  admired  of  any 
lor  its  superior  cooking  qualities,  which  it  retains  later  in 
the  season  than  any  other  variety.  A  good  yi elder,  surpass- 
ing many  other  new  varieties.  In  short,  no  other  potato  ex- 
cels it,  or  ever  has.  in  all  that  is  warranted,  for  table  use." 
This  is  prettv  strong  eulogy,  but  it  conies  so  well  backed  up 
by  such  a  number  of  good  recommendations  from  well- 
known  citizens  that  bave  grown  and  used  it.  and  the  pota- 
toes 1  have  examined  are  such  white,  handsome,  well-shaped 
ones,  and  when  cooked  are  so  surpassingly  excellent,  so 
whlte>  so  dry,  and  bo  well  flavored,  that  I  endorse  it  in  full, 
and  hereby  offer.  $1 .00  (here's  a  chance  lor  Jiresee's  No.  4!) 
to  any  one  who  will  send  me,  a  new  potato  originated  within 
the  last  ten  year**  that  will  surpass  the  Excelsior  in  quality, 
■a<  a  table  potato  b»r  fall,  spring,  and  summer  use.  The 
stock  of  the  Excelnior  being  small,  it  will  be  sold  in  one, 
two.  and  four  pound  lots  at  the  rate  of  £1.00  per  pound.  In 
my  Potato  Circular  will  be  found  a  complete  history,  de- 
scription, and  many  strong  recommendations  ot  this  new 
pot  tto. 

Circular  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GIIEGOUV,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

M.  O'KEEFE,   SO."*  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail Dealers  in  Flower  an-3  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Duteli  Iiulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  «fee. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Block.  Rochester,  W.  Y. 

Novelties  in  Seeds  for  1869. 

Our  list  of  novelties  lor  1S09  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  applicants.  Ho  VET  &  CO.. 

53  North  Market  St.,  Bostou,  Mass. 


Seed  P©tat©es  for  Sale. 

Early  Rose,  Sebec,  and  Goodrich  Seedlings. 

By  Pound,  Bushel,  or  Barrel.    Circular  sent  free.    Address 
RICHARD  YOUNG.  Morton  P.O..  Springfield,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 

*%6m  ACRES.— 1-3  pkts.  seeds  for  50c. ;  20  for 
o  ^-^ILP  ?gc. ;  30  for  $i  on.  postpaid  to  any  address,  Monev 
atour  rlsfci  AdOi^s?  ll\i:i![fON  LO WATER  Sec'y  Scc'd 
Association,  Goodhue,  Minnesota. 


GENERAL  GRANT.— A  new  and  fine  variety  intro- 
duced tills  year.  It  is  of  medium  size,  growing  in  clusters. 
form,  round,  regular ;  color,  glossy  crimson;  flesh,  solid; 
prolific,  early,  and  b.-ars  carriage  well.  Highly  recommend- 
ed by  C.  N.  Bracket,  Who  raised  the  stock  of  seed.  Per  pack- 
et, :J5  cis. 

REYES"1  EARLY  PROLIFIC'.-TIm  earliest  to- 
mato yet  produced,  well  known  for  its  great  productiveness, 
handsome  form,  and  remarkable  quality  uf  ripening  up 
rapidly  for  market.    Per  packet,  10  els. 

Also,  new  Crimson  Cluster,  and  King  of  Tomatoes,  2">  cts. 
each.  Cedar  Hill.  Tiluen,  Cooks'  Favorite,  Early  York, 
French  Tree,  Large  Smooth  Red,  etc.,  at  Wets,  each, 

HOVEY  &  CO., 
fi3  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fottlcr's   Improved  Brunswick  • 

There  is  no  hard-heading  Drumhead  Cabbage  as  early  as 
Foi  tier's,  none  more  reliable  for  heading,  or  that  heads  up 
wiih  greater  unitormity.  In  size  it  is  the  very  largest,  the 
Marblehead  Mammoth  onlv  excepted.  Seed  Of  my  own 
raising  from  Mr.  Fot tier's  stock,  per  package,  2."»  cts. ;  per 
oz..  fi.no.  My  garden  seed  Catalogue,  containing  besides 
standard  varieties,  many  new  and  rare  Muds,  sent  gratis  to 
all.    All  seed  insured  to  reach  the  purchaser. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GUEGOUr,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

EARLY  ROSE   POTATO. 

Genuine  and  superior  stock  grown  In  Vermont.  The  testi- 
mony is  unanimous  in  favor  of  this  variety,  as  tlie  earliest, 
best  llavored,  and  most  productive  potato  in  cultivation. 

Orders  will  now  be  received  at  the  following  rates,  and 
potatoes  will  be  shipped  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
73  cts.  per  lb.,  $3  per  peck,  $15 per  bushel,  $10  per  barrel. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  Hanson's.    Send  fur  Circular. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  T. 

SEEK  POTATOES. 

Our  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 

100  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  nil  applicants.  Address 
KEISIG  &  IIEXAMEII. 
New-Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 

Pear  Seeds  and  all  Fruit  and  Tree, 

FLOWER  AND  GARDEN  S 

by  the  paper,  oz.,  lb.,  or  cwt.  Seeds 
on  Commission.  Trade  List  and 
General  Catalogue  to  any  address 
gratis,  ready.  B.  M.  WATSOIT, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Gregory's  Seed  Catalogue. 

On  my  three  seed  Farms  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  where  I 
have  over  fifty  acres  in  seed,  I  have  raised  this  season  nine 
varieties  of  Cabbage  seed;  six  of  Beet  seed  ;  lour  of  Carrot : 
ten  of  Turnip ;  twenty  of  Tomatoes  ;  seven  ofCoru;  live  of 
Onions;  eleven  of  Beans;  six  of  Mangel  Wurzel,  nudseven 
of  Squashes,— besides  seed  of  numerous  other  vegetables.— 
all  of  which  were  grown  perfectly  isolated.  I  oiler  tlie 
opportunity  to  Market  Gardeners  nnd  others  who  desire  to 
procure  as  large  a  proportion  of  these  seed  as  possible  direct- 
ly lrom  the  grower.  Catalogues  gratis  to  all.  - 
JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY',  Marblehead.  Mass. 

General  CrfraEai    Toonato, 

We  offer  this  Tomato,  which  we  know  to  be  true.    Priee 
2."i  cents  per  packet;  live  packets  for  one  dollar,  by  mail. 
CURTIS  &  COBB,  34S  Washing  ton -St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES. 

TVe  oiler  for  sale  a  supply  of  this  new  and  fine  early  pota- 
to, now  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  further  commendation, 
1  lb.  for  $1,  or  3  lbs.  for  §.\  sent  bv  mad,  post-paid.  1  bushel 
$15,  l  barrel  $40.  Also.  Early  Scoec,  Early  Goodrich,  Jack- 
son White,  and  Hanson,  by  the  bushel  or  barrel. 

HOVKY  &  CO., 
53  North  Market  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  AND  RARE   PLANTS. 

John  Sanl  offers  a  large  collection  of  Bedding  and  other 
plants,  many  ol  great  beantv.  Catalogues  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  H.  c. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  Introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 

Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage, and  many  other  new  tilings, 
1  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  ot  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  io  the  standard 
kinds.    'Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  11.  GKEGOKY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Apple  Seed. 

A  few  "bushels  prime  seed  at  $9  pe;-  single  bushel  ;5  bushels 
at  S8.  Also  Native  Evergreen  Plants,  0  to  12  inches  high,  at 
$5  per  1,000.  JAMES  A.  HOOT, 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

JOIBN  S.  eOLLI^'S,  of  Moorestown  N.J., 
raises  no  trees  or  flowers  for  sale,  makes  a  business  of 
raising  Small  Fruits  for  market,  and  plants  (orsale,  and  rec- 
ommends no  variety  to  others  that  he  does  not  plant  by  the 
acre.  All  plants  sent  away  are  warranted  genuine.  Cata- 
logue sent  to  any  address. 

RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  Grape  Vines 
and  Evergreen!;  in  quantity  _Send_for_catnlo7ue  of  re 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFOEK  the    Sth  of  the  preceding  month, 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 
IX    ENGLISH     EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  31-50  per  line.  Less  than  i  lines,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  "without  Catting),  S'Sper  line. 

I'age  next  to  Heading  Mailer,  last  rage,  and  2rf  andZd 
Cover  Pages— $%.30  per  nsittc  line  of  space  for  each  Inser- 
tion.—Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

IX  «ER.UAX  EDITION. 

(Tfie  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages*  23  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each   insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion. 


SEEDS    AND    PLANTS 

FOR 

Market  or  Private  Gardens, 

Of  sneh  kinds  and  qualities  as  we  use  in  our  Market  Gar- 
dens at  Bergen  City,  New  Jersey. 

NEW   CRIMSON   CLUSTER    TOMATO. 


The  cut  represents  one  fruit  uf  the  cluster,  which  ranges 
from  15  to  30  on  cacli ;  this  we  deem  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  new  variety.  For  description  sec  catalogue.  Trice 
per  packet  25  cts.,  $2.50  per  doz.,  $15.00  per  100. 

per  ounce,    per  lb. 

Asparagus,  Giant $    10  cts.  $     75 

Beets,  Early  Bassuno,  Short  Top  Hound       20  "  2.00 

"       Pine  Apple,  Long  Dark  Blood....       20  "  2.00 

Cabbage,  Early  true  Jersey  Wakefield.    1.50  "  16.00 
"            Early  Oxheart,  Winnigstadt, 

Dutch,  Large  York 30  "  3.00 

"            (Late)   Plat  Dutch,  Bergen,       40  "  4.00 

Drumhead,  Stone  Mason...       40  "  4.00 

Carrot,  Early  Horn,  Long  Orange 15  "  1.50 

Cauliflower,  Early  Paris,  Nonpareil..    3.00  "  40.00 
Celery,  New  Dwarf  White,  Henderson's 

Dwarf 1.00  "  12.00 

"       White  Solid,  Red  Solid 40  "  4.00 

Cucumber,  White  Spine,  Cluster,  Long 

Green,  Early  Frame.      .      15  "  1.25 
Ks,S  Pl«-u*-»  N.T.IinprovedLargePurple      75  "  8.00 
Lettuce,  Simpson,  Butter,  White  Sum- 
mer, India 40  '*  4.00 

Melon,  Citron,  Nutmeg,  Skillman 20  "  l.:>0 

**        (Water)  Ice  Cream,  L.  Island 15  "  l.T< 

Okra,  Tall  and  Dwarf. 10  "  1.00 

Ouion,  Large  lied,  Yellow  Dutch,  Dan- 

vers,  White  Portugal 50  "  6.00 

Parsley,  Extra  Dwarf  Curled 15  "  1 .50 

Puinpltin,  Cheese,  Connecticut  Field...      10  "  75 

Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip,  Long  Scarlet.  .      10  "  1.00 

Salsify,  White  Oyster  Plant 2'.  "  s.co 

Spinach,  Round  and  Prickly 10  "  75 

Squash,  Early  Bush,  Crookncck* 10  "  *  1.23 

**            (Latetr.ustf)iiM:irrow,TIuV)bard.      25  "  2.50 

Tomato,  Early  Smooth  Red,  Fejec    ...       40  "  4.00 

"          New  York  Market 50  "  6.00 

Turnip,  Red  Top,  White  Dutch,  Yellow 

Aberdeen,  Yellow  Globe...      If)  "  .75 

Herbs,  Thyme,  Sweet  Marjoram 50  "  COO 

*fc        Sage,  Summer  Savory 51  "  5.00 

per  qt,  per  bush. 
Eenns,  (Bush),  Valentine,  Refugee,  Mo- 
hawk, China .?   43cts.  %  S.03 

""         (Pole  i,    London    Horticultural, 

Red  Cranberry :.....      50  "  12.00 

"        L:irge  White  Lima 7.".  "  13.00 

Corn,  Dwarf  ProUnc,Asylum,Evcrgreen      SO  "  G.C0 
Peas,  (Early),  DanT.  0'Rourke.Ex.Early, 

Kent,  Early  Frame ,.        30  "  7.00 

M     (Second  cropi.Chanipkm, Napoleon, 

Bine  Imperial.  .  « jo  "  g,oo 


PLANTS  AND  ROOTS. 

per  qt.   per  bush. 
Onion  Sets,  Yellow  Danvcrs,  Yellow 

Dutch ..$  50cts.         $10.00 

"  "       White 75    "  12.00 

per  bush.2Jcr  barrel. 

Potatoe s.  Early  Rose $15X0  $40.00 

U  Early  Goodrich 2.00  5.50 

"  Glcason 2.00  5.50 

M  liar  ison 2.00  5.50 

Asparagus  Hoots,  (2  years  old)  $10.00  per  1,000. 
Knubarb,  Victoria  and  Linnams,  $3  per  doz. :  §15  per  100. 
Cabbage  Plants, (Cold  Frame),  Wakefield,  $10  per  1,000. 

"  "  Hot-bed.  $0  per  1,000] 

Cauliflower,  Rot-bed,  $2.00  per  1C0;  515  per  1,000. 
Horseradish  Sets,  $1.00  per  100 ;  $7.50  per  1,000, 

For  other  varieties  ot"  Vegetable  Seeds,  together  with 
Flower  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  Implements,  etc., 
send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  which  will  be 
mailed  with  that  of  New  and  Rare  Plants  upon  receipt 
of  25  cents. 

To  our  customers  of  last  season  they  will  be  mailed,  as 
usual,  without  charge. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

SEEDSMEN, 

A>»  MARKET    CiAISOK.^ERS, 

67  Nassau  Street, 

NEW  YORK, 

SIDELL'S  SOLID  MAMMOTH. 

Largest,  Firmest,  and  Best 

NEW  TOMATO. 

I  offer  seed  of  this  Tomato,  belicvinc:  it  to  be  superior  to 
any  other,  and  very  near  to  perfection  in  all  its  points.  It 
is  'Bkight  Ukd,  very  prolific,  Smooth,  Solid,  large,  and 
karly  as  Smooth  lied. 

See  notice  by  Col.  Weld,  Associate  Editor  of  Agricultur- 
ist, with  engraving,  in  American  Horticultural  Annual  for 
1809.    Price  25  cents  per  packet, ;  5  lor  $1. 

J.  CLARENCE  SIDELL, 

Eugiewood,  N.  J. 

PARK  HOTEL., 

ON  THE    AMERICAN    &    EUROPEAN    PLAN, 

Cor.  BEEKMAN  and  NASSAU  STS., 

Near  Ci«y  Halt  Park,  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  WIGHT,  Proprlolor. 

N.  B. — Located  in  tlic  very  heart  nf  the  wholesale  business 
this  is  one  of  the  most  conveniently  located  Hotels  lor  Mer- 
chants, Business  men  nun  others  visiting  the  city 

THE    COMSTOCK   &    GLTDDEX    SPADER. - 
Awarded  a  Silver  .Medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition.   Great- 
ly improved  and  reduced  to  nearly  half  Us  original  weight 
and  price.    We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  lor  spring  work. 
Farmers,  send  for  Circular.    EDWARD  P.  ALUS  A;  CO., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants,  No.  6^  Penrl-st.,  New  York.  "Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."  ZJ&~  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur* 
rent  and  Marking  Plate.  .^^ 

ALL  who  have  Children  to  Educate,  or  School 
Taxes  to  pay,  should  see  American  Eiiucational 
Monthly  lor  January.  4-H  panes  of  interesting  matter.  Price, 
15  cts.-    J.  W.  SCHERMERHOUN*  &  Co.,  U  Eond-st..  N.  Y. 

CHEAP  LANDS  IN  INBIA3YA. 

The  Indiana  and  Illinois  Central  Railway  Co.  ofTer  for 
sale  40,000  acres  unimproved  land,  in  the  Central  and  North- 
ern counties  of  Indiana;  on  and  near  Railroads ;  in  well- 
improved  neighborhoods  ;  in  not  less  than  fortv-acre  tracts; 
at  low  prices,  and  on  easy  terms.  Tract?,  part  prairie  and 
pari  timber  can  be  selected.  Here  is  a  rare  chance  to  get 
cheap  Land,  in  one  of  ihe  best  agricultural  States  in  the 
Union.    Address       JOHN  R.ELDEU,  Agent. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

My  Three  Warrants! 

1st.— I  insure  nil  the  seed  I  send  out  to  be  as  represented. 
2d.— I  insure  all  seed  ordered  shrill  reach  my  customers. 
3d.— I  insure  nil  moneys  sent  to  my  address  (sums  of  $5  and 
upwards  taken  in  P.O.  Orders,  or  Cashiers' Checks),  will 
reach  inc.  No  fair  man  can  ask  more  llinn  this,  catalogues 
gratis  to  all.  JAMES  J.  H.  GBEtSOUT, 

Marbleliead,  Mass. 

lOiplomns  for  Prizes. 

Plain  and  in  colors.  Samples  sent  on  anplienlion.  Ad- 
dress THE  JIAJOlt  &  KNAP1'  E.NGUAYING,  MF'G 
&  L1TU.  CO.  ■       , 

71  Broadway,  li  ew  York. 

fjMlUIT  FAKMS  FOR  SALE.— A  number  of  de- 
sirable farms,  planted  with  selected  fruits  for  market. 
Prices  from  *xon  to  $10,1100.  The  climate,  health,  and  loca- 
tion unsurpassed.  Also  Farm  and  Fruit  lands  at  $30  per  acre. 
Terms  easy.    For  lull  information  address 

11.  .1.  BYRNES,  Hammouton,  New  Jersey. 

JBIoomiiigion  Nursery. 

18th  Year  :  400  Acres  ;  10  Green-houses, 

Fruitand  Ornamental  Trees.  Nursery  Stocks,  Small  Erer- 
greens,  Forest  Trees,  Hedge  Plants,  ftoses,  Grapes,  Ever, 
creeps,  Green-house  and  Bedding  Plants,  all  of  best  sorts  and 

shippins  sizes.    Send  10c.  lor  three  spring  Catalogues. 
Bloomlnsrton  Nursery,  F.  K.  PHCEXIS. 

McLean  Co.,  HI. 

THE   BEST  BLACIiBERRV.-Scc  last  page  of 
cover. 


WONDERFUL  RAPIDITY. 

Perfectly  Regular  and 

EVEN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SEED. 
CAHOOT'S    PATENT 

BEQADCAST  SEED  SOWER, 

FOR    SOWING    ALIi    KINDS  OF    GRAIN 
AND   GRASS    SEED. 
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This  machine  has  been  in  use  in  a  few  localities  for  the 
past  ten  years,  and  hasp?'oved  itself  by  long;  trial  to  be  an 
invaluable  implement.  The  proprietor  of  the  Patent.  hav- 
ing been  largely  engaged  in  another  branch  of  business, 
neglected  to  bring  it  into  public  notice. 

The  subscribers  having  long  known  it  to  be  an  efficient  and 
very  much  needed  machine  by  agriculturists  everywhere, 
have  recently  bought,  at  large  expense,  the  entire  right  of 
manufacture  and  sale  of  it,  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  are  now  prepared  to  supply  the  trade. 

The  greatest  value  of  this  implement  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  distributes  the  grain  evenly  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner, thus  insuring  a  larger  crop  than  can  be  obtained  from 
any  other  mode  of  seeding. 

Its  operation  is  so  simple  that  anybody  can  readily  use  It. 

The  Hand  Machine  sows  from  6  to  S  acres  of  wheat  per 
hour,  and  the  Power  Machines  from  15  to  20.    It  sows 

WHEAT,  RYE,  BAHLEV,  HEMP,  OATS, 
CLOVER,  and  HERDS  GRASS  or  TIMOTHY 
SEED  perfectly,  and  is  invaluable  for  sowing  Guano, 
Superphosphate,  or  any  dry  Fertilizer. 

We  want  every  farmer  In  this  country  to  buy  one  of  these 
machines.  Buy  them  of  the  nearest  dealer  In  Agricultural 
Implements,  if  you  can,  but  if  you  cannot,  we  will  box  and 
forward  by  express  a  Hand  Machine  on  receipt  of  Ten  Dol- 
lars, and  a  Power  Machine  ou  receipt  of  Sixty  Dollars.  We 
make  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

We  could  furnish  hundreds  of  testimonials,  but  have  room 
only  for  the  following : 

Portland.  Maine,  October  29lh,  1SGS. 

Messrs.  D.  H.  GOODELL  &  Co.,  of  Antrim,  N.  H.,  have 
this  day  purchased  of  me  the  Sole  Right  to  manufacture 
and  sell  "  CAHOON  BROADCAST  SEKD  SOW£RS,"in  the 
United  States.  They  will  soon  be  able  to  supply  the  largely 
increasing  demaud,  and  all  orders  should  be  addressed  as 
above. 

The  validity  of  this  patent  has  been  fully  established  after 
one  of  the  most  exhaustive  BUits  known  to  Patent  Law,  x\nd 
fully  believing  any  practical  Seed  Sower  operating  by  cen- 
trifugal force  to  be  an  infringement,  I  caution  the  rublic 
against  buying  or  selling  any  other  than  the  "CaboohMa.- 
chine,"  as  all  infringements  will  be  Promptly  Prosecuted. 
iieniit  h.  feriii>ii. 

Assignee  of  all  Cahoon  Seed  Sou:,  r  Patents. 
Sax  Francisco,  Cal.,  Hth  May,  1SCS. 

Gentlemen  :— The  "  Caiioon  Broadcast  Seed  Sower," 
Hand  and  Power,  arc  universally  used  in  California,  and  give 
entire  satisfaction.  We  sell  no  other,  and  no  other  could 
sell  alongside  ot  them.  They  arc  the  very  embodiment  of 
utility.         Yours  Respectfully, 

TREADWELL  &  CO. 
Nora,  Jo.  Daviess  County,  Illinois,  May  2nd,  l?."S. 

Gentlemen:—  I  have  been  using  your  Power  Machine  for 
the  last  nine  years,  and  I  cansafelysay.it  is  the  best  and 
njost  durable  Broadcast  Sower  that  waa  ever  brought  be- 
fore the  farming  community.  I  would  not  be  obliged  to  do 
without  it  for  three  times  its  cost.  I  have  averaged  sowing 
three  hundred  acres  a  year  for  the  past  nine  years,  and 
therefore  think  I  am  competent  to  judge  of  the  Machine.  I 
could  not  buy  a  Machine  that  would  suit  me  as  well,  or  do 
the  amount  of  sowing  that  I  have  every  year.  To  accom- 
modate my  friends,  I  often  go  three  or  four  miles  away  from 
home  to  sow  grass  seed,  and  I  can  sow  it  to  perfection,  no 
matter  which  way  the  wind  blows.  I  am  confident  I  can 
beat  any  one  Bowing  by  hand.    The  agent  told  me  when  I 

bought  the  Machine  if  I  COUld  sow  more  evenly  by  hand  ho 
would  make  me  a  present  ot  the  machine,  but  I  never  tried 
and  do  not  care  to.         Very  Truly  Yours, 

B.  H.  RESSNER. 

D.  H.  GOODELL  &  CO., 
Sole  Manufacturers,  Antrim,  U.  H, 
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FRANK  LESLIE'S 

Illustrated  Newspaper. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  furnish  a  pictorial  history  of 
current  events.  Between  thirty  and  forty  illustrations  ap- 
pear in  every  weekly  number,  including  eight  engravings  of 
the  pictorial  spirit  of  the  foreign  press,  events  of  national 
or  local  interest,  railroad  or  steamboat  accidents,  amusing 
and  thrilling  incidents,  comics,  &c.  The  literary  matter 
comprises,  besides  well  written  editorials  on  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day,  and  descriptions  of  the  engravings,  a 
serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  entertaining  narratives  and 
talcs,  humorous  anecdotes,  choice  poems,  &c. 

Subscription  price,  $i  per  year. 

FRANK  LESLIE'S 
Chimney  Corner. 

A  purely  literary  pictorial.  Excluding  events  of  the  day, 
its  aim,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  to  furnish  amusement  for  the 
leisure  hour.  Its  contents  consist  principally  of  original 
stories  by  able  writers,— including  a  serial,  accounts  of  re- 
markable adventures,  biographical  sketches  of  self-made 
men— with  portraits,— descriptions  of  manners  and  customs 
in  remote  countries,  short  poems,  fairy  stories,  enigmas, 
conundrums,  charades,  &c.  Illustrated  with  large  and  spir- 
ited engravings,  of  which  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in 
each  weeklj-  number. 

Subscription  price,  §4  per  year. 


FRANK  LESLIE'S 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Weekly. 

One  of  the  cheapest  pictorial  papers  ever  published.  In- 
tended for  the  amusement  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  illus- 
trations and  literary  matter  are  such  as  especially  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  young.  It  contains,  besides  a  con- 
tinued story  and  well-written  tales,  accounts  of  wonderful 
adventures,  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  foreign  man- 
ners and  customs,  anecdotes  and  pictures  of  animals,  famil- 
iar and  funny  fables,  parlor  magic,  &c.  From  twenty  to 
twenty-five  engravings  appear  in  each  weekly  issue. 

Subscription  price,  $2.50  per  year. 

FRANK  LESLIE'S 
Lady's  Magazine. 

The  leading  fashion  periodical  in  America.  Each  monthly 
number  contains  a  large  colored  plate  of  the  latest  fashions, 
from  designs  sent  from  Paris  as  soon  as  invented,  which  are 
thus  published  simultaneously  in  New  York  and  Paris ;  also 
a  four-page  nncolored  fashion  plate,  embracing  the  various 
leading  styles.  These  are  accompanied  with  full  descrip- 
tions and  explanations,  with  numerous  other  illustrations. 
Every  number  contains  an  original  letter  from  Paris  de- 
scribing the  very  latest  modes,  by  a  lady  whose  position 
gives  her  access  to  fashionable  society.  The  literary  portion 
of  this  Magazine  comprises  a  continued  story,  numerous  in- 
teresting tales,  poetry,  anecdotes,  &c.  The  whole  profusely 
Illustrated  with  fine  engravings. 

Subscription  price,  $3.50  per  year. 

Specimen  copies  forwarded  on  application. 
,   Subscriptions  should  be  6ent  to 

FRANK  LESLIE, 

537  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  most  economical  Crate  and  Basket  in  nse.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Ascents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit-growing  districts. 

Orders  for  Western  New-York  direct  to  S.  D.  REDMAN 
Box  and  Basket  Co.,  Newfane,  N.T.  Circulars  sent  free! 

rjiHE  COPPER  STRIP  FEED  CUTTER.— If 
-*-  you  want  the  cheapest,  fastest,  easiest  worked,  andmost 
durable  Self-Feeding  Hay.  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutter,  (not  to  be 
pa„l  for  till  trierit  send  for  Circulars  to  PEEKSKILL  PLOW 
WORKS,  Peekskill.  X.  V.,or  Cleveland,  O. 

Gale's  Vegetable  Slicer 

Is  the  fastest,  cheapest,  and  best  for  cutting  Turnips  Carrots, 
Beets  or  Potatoes,  tine  or  coarse.  Need  not  be  pain  for  nil 
tried  and  found  satisfactory.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
Agents  wanted.  PEEKSKILL  PLOW   WORKS 

Peekskill,  N.  T.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 
THE  BEST  CURRANT.-See  last  page  of  cover, 


THIS    -A-MERIC^-iNT 

AGRICULTURAL  MM 


ITor       18  GO. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 

WANTED  BY  EVERYBODY. 

This  volume  contains  a  variety  of  information  of  inter- 
est and  importance  to  farmers,  concluding  with  a  Farm- 
er's Directory  in  which  a  list  is  given  of  the  principal 
dealers  in  implements,  fertilizers,  seeds,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  poultry. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  valuable  articles  con- 
tributed : 
Recent  Progress  iu  Agricultural  Science, 

EV   PltOF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

66  A  Few  Words  on  Pigs," 

BY  JOSEPH   HARRIS. 

Gas  Tar;  Products  and  Uses;  Roofing  etc., 

BY  H.  W.  JOHNS. 

Veterinary  Matters, 

BY  DR.  JOHN  ETJSTEED. 

Diseases  of  the  Cattle  of  the  United  States, 

BY  PROF.  JOHN  GAJtGEE,  OF  LONDON. 

Trout  Culture, 

BY  WILLIAM  CLIFT. 

The  volume  is 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED, 

and  in  its  general  features  is  like  the  Agricultural 
Annuals  for  1S67  and  1868,  which  may  be  had  of  the  pub- 
lishers. Sent  post-paid.  Price,  fancy  paper  covers,  50 
cts, ;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE   JUDD   &   CO., 
245  Broadway,  New-York. 

THE    AMERICAN 

HORTICULTURAL  ANNUAL 

For    1869. 


A  YEAR-BOOK 

FOR    EVERY    HOME. 

The  third  number  of  this  beautiful  serial  is  now  ready. 

It  contains  a  popular  record  of  horticultural   progress 

during  the  past  year.     Among  the  contributors  will  be 

found  the  names  of 

WARDER,  HENDERSON, 

BARRY,  IIOOPES, 

ELLIOTT,  SUCH, 

FULLER,  PARSONS, 

BRILL,  GREGORY, 

and  others  identified  with  American  horticulture. 
It  contains  a  number  of 

BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  addition  to  articles  contributed  there  is  much  edito- 
rial matter,  Tables,  Lists  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and 
Florists,  the  Books  of  the  year,  etc.  Sent  post-paid. 
Price,  fancy  paper  covers,  50  cts.;  cloth,  75  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

845  Broadway,  New  York. 


HOW  CROPS  GROW. 


A   TREATISE 


Chemical    Composition,    Structure, 
and  Life  of  the  Plant, 

FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TABLES, 
OF  ANALYSES, 


SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Analytical  and  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry in  Yale  College  ;    Chemist  to  the  Conn. 
State  Agricultural  Society  ;    Member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  in  which  Agri- 
cultural Plants,  or  "  Crops, "  are  considered  from  three 
distinct,  yet  closely  related,  stand-points,  as  indicated  by 
the  descriptive  title. 


The  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Plant 

Is  discussed  in  three  Chapters. 
1st.— Tlte  YolalUe  Part 

2d. —  The  Ash— its  Ingredients,  their  Distribution,  Varia- 
tion and  Quantities.  The  Composition  of  the  Ash 
of  various  Farm  Crops,  with  full  Tables  ;  and  the 
Functions  of  the  Ash. 

3d. —  Composition  of  the  Plant  in  various  Stages  of 
Growth,  and  the  Relations  subsisting  among  the 
Ingredients. 


The   Structure  of  the   Plant   and  the 
Offices  of  its  Organs 

Is  the  subject  of  the  Second  Division,  in  which  are 

discussed 
The  Primary  Elements  of  Organic  Structure. 

The  Vegetative  Organs— Root,  Stem,  and  Leaf,  and  their 
Functions ;  and 

The  Reproductive  Organs,  viz..  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and 
the  Vitality  of  Seeds  with  their  Influence  on  the  Plants 
they  produce. 

The  Life  of  the  Plant 

Forms  the  Third  Division,  under  which  are  discussed 
the  Phenomena  of 

Germination,  and  the  conditions  most  favorable  and 
unfavorable  to  it. 

The  Food  of  the  Plant  when  independent  of  the  Seed. 
Sap  and  its  Motions,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Appendix,  which  consists  of  12  Tables  exhibiting 
the  Composition  of  a  great  number  of  Plants  viewed 
from  many  different  stand-points,  will  be  found  of  ines- 
timable value  to  practical  agriculturists,  students,  and 
theorists. 

SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $2.00, 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245    Broadway,   New  York, 
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GRAPE   VINES. 

Iona,  Israeli.*!,  Delaware,  Diar.  i.  Concord.  Ives  for  garden 
.mid  vlnerurd.  A  Inrgc  stock  of  Concord,  1  and  2  years  old, 
from  £&>'to  g*3  per  l.OO'i.  Very  fine  Iona  vine's,  1  year  old. 
especially  adapted  for  Club  purposes,  and  lor  gardens  and 
small  vhicviti'tls.  Iona,  1  and  2  yonvs  o|d,  for  general  vine- 
vard  planting.  All  the  above  af  extremely  low  prices,  by 
doz.  or  quantity.    Terms  to  Clubs  especially  favorable. 

THE  ETJMELAN 

la  offered  to  the  public  as  a  grape  far  above  all  others  in 
Its  adaptation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  time. 

It  i-  *i  i flack  grape  (d:«rk  blue,)  entirely  exempt  from  all 
di  feets,  and  equal  to  the  beat  European  kinds  for  the 
table  and  for  wine. 

n  Is  "cry  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive.  TbpngH  ripen- 
ing I'urliest  or  all,  (carHcrthah  Hartford, )  its  fruit  hangs  to 
The  end  of  the  season  without  shriveling,  and  is  anions  the 
best  for  late-keeping. 

It  has  no  near  competitor  for  making  red  wine,  and  is  the 
•only  one  of  this  country  that  can  bear  tiny  comparison  with 
the  fine  European  kin  Is  for  that  purpose.  To  all  who  desire 
to  tike  an  active  part  in  Mic  advancement  of  American 
grape  culture,  the  present  affords  an  advautageous  opportu- 
nity that  cannot  be  expected  to  recur.  By  extensive  trial  it. 
has  Bhown  itself  particularly  hardy,  and  adapted  for  general 
cultivation  In  gardens;  and  sufficient  trial  lias  been  made  to 
leave  no  doubt  tiiat  it  is  well  adapted  for  vineyard  culture 
in  all  measurably  favorable  localities.  For  full  account  send 
for  Pamphlet,  General  and  Special  Price  Lists,  and  Club 
propositi 

77/e  Advantages  to  Clubs  arc  greater  than  ever  before  ot- 
fercd. 

AGENTS  WANTED  ff»r  every  village  where  there 
are  not  any  at  present  engaged. 

Vines  1  and  2  years  old,  of  very  fine  quality  ;  a  few  of  extra 
quality. 

C.  W.  GRANT, 
Iona,  (near  Pcekskill,)  N.  "Y. 


SMALL  FRUIT, 

INSTRUCTOR. 


e»>  PAGES  of  plain  directions  for 
^planting  and  Cultivating,  for  family  a-- well  ns  market 
garden,  and  marketing  all  Small  Fruits.  Written  from  '.20 
years*  expcrience.and  gives  all  the  information  of  the  larger 
and  more  costly  works,  so  :is  to  put  new  beginners  on  equal 
footing  with  old  fruit  growers.  We  nave  hundreds  of  testi- 
monials, of  which  the  following  from  Rev.  H.  W.  Beechcr  is 
a  sample:  "Your  directions  for  growing  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries  arc  the  best  1  have  ever  seen."  Price  10  cents. 
Readv  in  January.  Wholesale  and  retail  lists  of  our  plants 
sent  by  mail  free  on  application.  Address  PURDY  & 
JOHNSTON,  Palmyra,  X.  Y.,  or  PL'IIDY  &  DANCE,  South 


The  Ives,  or  Great  American  Grape. 

Its  roots  and  slips  for  sale  by  FINCH  &  K OUC ROSS, 
Phuiivillc,  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  The  Great  Longworth 
Premium  "  For  the  beat  Wine  Grape  foi'  our  whole  Country  " 
■was  awarded  to  this  Grape,  and  to  our  Mr.  Finch,  by  a  Com- 
mittee from  remote  States,  at  the  Great  Horticultural  Fair 
-,ii  Cincinnati, IStiS.  Mr.  Pinch  made  the  fust  wine  from  it; 
and  from  a  life-long  vine-grower,  was  entitled  to  the  prize. 
The  21  years  this  vine  has  becu  bearing,  without  mildew,  rot, 
or  failure  of  a  heavy  yield,  proved  its  great  value. 

Those  wishing  the  Genuine  vines,  propagated  in  open  air, 
will  do  well  to  forward  ns  their  orders. 

Other  vines  and  Small  Fruit  for  sale. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage, and  many  other  new  things, 
I  f.till  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

EMARKABLE    APPLES.  —  In  1862,  Leroy.of 

France  sent  to  me  apples,  and  cions  of  the  following 
new  kinds;  Hoy  Monstrous,  Aiuelin, Belle,  Garibaldi,  Citron, 
Rival,  Marigold,  Incomparable,  Liosa,  Rosa  Red,  Leroy,  and 
Yaloala.  These  were  exhibited  by  the  American  Institute 
and  awarded  a  gold  medal.  They  have  fruited  with  me,  and 
arc  very  line,  all  large,  ripening  in  fall  and  winter.  2  kinds. 
Scions  each,  $1;  6  kinds,  $2;  the  12  kinds,  $3.  These  new 
:£;dliu^sai  ii  cm  I. ur^i'-  -.11  ripening  in  Juh  Grand  Suit  in. 
Transparent  Yellow,  Scarlet  Vlnus,  Transparent  Red.  Cardi- 
nal. 1  variety,  2  cions,  SI ;  3 varieties  $2;  5  varieties  S3.  Ad- 
dress W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  New,  York. 

CATALO  Gr~U  E  S     FREE! 

M.  Q'KEEFE,  SON  &  GO'S 

Catalooue    o±*   Seeds, 

And  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gar- 
den for  1869. 

(Published  in  January.)  Every  lover  of  flowers  wishing 
this  new  work,  free  of  charge,  -lmn'.i  address  immediately 
M.  O'KEEFE,  SUN  &  CO.,  Ellwauger  &  Barry's  Block. 
.Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  PEAS  FOR  MARKET.— The  best  va- 
riety i- Carter's  first  crop,  a  week'  earlier  than  Dan'l  O' 
Rourke.  and  more  prolific.  A  large  stock,  l  quart,  sent  by 
mail  post-paid,    75  cents. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  53  N.  Market  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Pear  Trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf, 

Having  to  clear  the  field  will  sell  very  low  Grape  Vines, 
Raspberries,    Blackberries,    Currants,   &c*.  Jit 

remarkably  low  prices.  A  few  thousand  True  Mammoth 
CluBter  and  Clarke  Raspberry  plants  at  ndvertised  rates. 
Send  for  Price  List  and  termg  to  those  forming  clubs 

F.  L.  PERliY,  Canaudnfgua,  N.T. 

r|AVISON'S  THORNLESS  Raspberry  Plants.^ 
*-^  tor  s;ile  by  the  niece,  dozen,  hundred  or  tlujnsaud 
i  or  particulars  address  JOHN  GAGE  &  son, 

YJneJanU,  N,  J, 


¥.  L.  NESBITT'S 


T 


LEWISSURG,  UNIO.V  CO..  PE.\X. 
Strawberries, 

Siispbcrrics, 

Blackberries, 

<wrsn5>e   Vines,    &c. 

Our  stock,  which  embraces  all  the  leading  and  best  varie- 
ties of  the  Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  Seed  Potatoes  and 
Roses,  &c,  has  been  carefully  grown,  and  we  cordially  in- 
vite parties  interested  to  call  and  examine  it.  A  liberal 
discount,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  order,  will  bo 
given  on  all  orders  of  $25  or  over. 

Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

^lz%  €%fo€*  WILSON  EARLY  BLACKBERRY 
«  ■V^WW  PLANTS,  from  a  stock  obtained  years 
azo  of  a  neighbor  (Collins, )  the  owner  of  the  parent  bush  ; 
grown  in  nursery  rows  in  open  field  like  potatoes  ;  also 

50,000  Kittatinny  and  a  large  stock  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Strawberry  and  Raspberry— the  surplus  slock  of  a  large 
Unit  farm  over  a  further  planting  of  30  acres  bv  the  owner 
for  fraithig.  All  genuine  good  rooted  plants,  (no suckers,) 
for  prices  too  lOWto  name  here.  Those  who  apply  to  others 
first  and  myself  last,  before  They  purchase,  will  tare  the  best. 
Tips  and  I£oot  Cuttings  in  meat  quantities  at  about  the  cost 
of  production.    Correspond  or  come  in  person. 

SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Get   the    Best. — Prices  Reduced. 

100.0DO  Wilson's  Early  and  Kittatinny  Blackberries,  all 
grown  from  the  original  stock.  For  two  years  past  I 
have  sold  the  fruit  at  $10  per  bushel,  wholesale,  and  it 
was  retailed  at  $1  per  quart, 

75,000  Philadelphia  and  Clarke  Raspberries,  the  fruit  or 
which  we  sold  last  year  at  tiS  cents  per  quart. 

30,000  Davison's  Thornless.  Mlnii  C  luster.  Cream,  Ellis- 
dale,  and  Imperial  lied  Raspberries. 

£0  Acres  T>oulittle  Black  Raspberries,  not  yet  enumera- 
ted. Wild  Goose  Plums,  and  Crystal  White  Blackber- 
ries.   Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and  Spring  prici  s. 

WM.  PARRY,  Ci  nn  am  In  son,  N.J. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN.— STRAWBER- 
ry,  Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants  of  all  the  leading 
varieties,  for  sate  cheaper  than  'ever  before  offered:  also, 
Boot  Cuttings, Currant  and  Gooseberry  Pushes.  Crape  Vines. 
Asparagus  Roots,  and  Early  Pose  Potatoes;  all  warranted 
genuine  and  of  tlie  best  quality.  Persons  wishing  t>  plant 
auy  of  the  above  would  do  well  to  send  for  a  list  of  our  low 
prices,  previous  to  purchasing  elsewhere.  Correspondence 
solicited,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  CHAS.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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Has  paid  $1,000  per  acre  for  fruit  the  past  season.    It  Is  a 

Specialty  With  me.  Mv  plants  arc  propagated  from  the 
original  stock,  which  originated  in  Mr.  Clarke's  garden  in 
tiiis  neighborhood.  Genuine  plants  and  rooLcuttings  at  low 
rates.     Send  for  circular. 

LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

WOLF  CREEK  NURSERY.— 60,000  Cherry, 
(50,000  E.  -Mav),  20,000  Peach,  Apple  and  Pear.  Stand- 
ard and  Dwarf,  500,000  Apple  Stocks,  extra  Pear  and  Quince 
Stocks,  a  variety  of  Trees  and  Plants,  Our  E.  May  Cherry 
i6  (we  Niink)  the  finest  in  t lie  world.  Come  and  see,  or  get 
Catalogue  tree.    JOHN  WAMPLEIt,  Trotwood,  Oliio. 

Davison's  Thornless  Black  Raspberry, 

Get  your  phints  of  the  first  disseminator,  tvIio  pvop:ip:ites 
only  from  selected  stock-.  For  origin,  prices,  k>ne  toculti- 
Bate,  &c,  sen.  1  lor  circular  to  .JO>El'il  S1NTOX,  Angola, 
Erie  Co.,  N.  V.    AGENTS  WANTED. 

Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants. 

Send  for  Price  last 

of 
50,000  Concord  and 
50,000  Ives  tirane  Vines.    For  sale  1>\ 

J.  W.  CO.NE,  Vineland,  X.  J. 


C.  G    CRANE  &  CO., 

Annual    Catalogue  of    Vegetable  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  for  1869, 

AVliti  directions  for  tlicir  culture  and  management,  mailed 
to  all  applicants. 

C.  G.   C11ANE  fc  CO., 
-,i>  Broad  St.,  Newark.  N.J. 

"bffetfb  Transplanted  N6r\vay  Spruce, 
'9*">1F*4faim.  Arbor  Vitas,  Scotch,  Austrian, 
and  White  Tine,  and  European  or  Tjyrolcsu  Larcll,  nil  nurs- 
ery-crown, 10  to-Ji  luetics,  £4  to  $io  I-  10  i.  Send  list  wanted, 
and  have  prices  returned.  Corresp<  ndence  solicited.  HAUK- 
NESS  &  AXDIlEWb.  FariUnnlt.  .Minn. 

CLARKE    RASPBERRY.— STRONG,    Out-doc.r 
plants.  *.so  per  l.ooo,  from  Clarke's  Original  stock.    W. 
N.  BARNETT,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Tree  Planters  Take  Notice. 

If  yon  want  Hoot  Grafts  of  Apple  or  Pear,  or  young  fruit 
trees  of  hardy  varieties,  or  Pear,  Apple,  and  Evergreen 
seeds,  send  for  price  list  to  F.  H.  SKINNER, 

Marengo,  McHenry  Co.,  111. 

STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLACK- 
fOBEBiHES  and  Seed  Potatoes.  Send  for  Price  J.ist  and 
judire  of  the  pries.  SAMUEL.  C.  DeCou,  Recklesstown, 
Burlington  Co.,  ^.  J. 

IffARENGO  WINTER  CRABS;  or  Siberian  ap- 
LiM.  pjes,    1  01  i :;  culur  ol  16  nazes  send  m  cenfa  to 

C.  ANDREWS,  .Marengo,  Illinois 
Otic  clamp  for  prkca.       


OSAGE  0RAXGE  PLANTS  AXD  SEED. 

WIIOIiSSAiE   AXD  RETAIL. 

Address  with  one  red  stamp  for  pric  list 

PEABSE  &  THuMpsny, 

Bos  715.  Blooming  ton,  m 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorcstown,  New  Jersey, 
lias  1T">  acres  planted    in  Berries;  has  a  good  stock  of 
plants  ol  hla  own  raising  for  Bale. 

Sentl  address  now  for" List  of  low  prices,  and  for  soiuu  of 
the  Plants  next  spring. 

£*#tft   6\fo&  APPLE   STOCKS.— Every  one 

*W\y  \w^\W\9~r-Kis\ih\;y  to  start  a  Nursery  should  send 
at  once  nnd  g^t  our  trade  list.   We  have  many  Citings  you 

want.  JOHN*  w  AMPLER,  Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

RASPBERRIES  AND  BLACKBERRIES.— Lnige 
qnantilips.  Best  quality  nnd  varieties  for  field  culture. 
Wild  Goose  Plums.  Other  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
Send  stamp  for  Catalogues  and  Club-rate^. 

WM.  PARRV,  Ciimaminsoii,  X.  J. 

TREE  AND  FRUIT  SEEDS  BY  MAIL.     Hedge 
plants.    Small   stocks  of  fruit   nnd   ornamental   trees, 
suited  to  distant  transportation.     Write  for  our  Catalogues. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN,  Germantbwn,  Pa. 

^ix  Dollars  ]>er  thousand,  for  Lawton  Blackberry 
*^Plant>.  Wilson's,  from  forty  to  seventy:  Stnrwlicrry and 

Raspberry  plants  low.  STOKES  SUTVAN,  Haddoniicld",  N.J. 

50  000  WilBon's   Earlv  Blackberry  and    Phila- 


fjvvv  delpliia  Ritspberry  plants  for  sale :  warranted 
true  to  n:une,  :md  best  qualiiv.  Spefial  Inducements  to 
those  ordering  now.    DAVID  BA1UD,  Mitt.alapau,  K.  J. 


Western  Beauty  Apple  Graft.  Send  mc $1.00 by 
mail  and  I  will  guarantee  to  reach  yon  by  mall  20 
grafts  of  the  Western  Beauty  Apple.  See  notice  In  Dec. 
Agriculturist.  S.  IMiAILEx,  Lima.  Allen  Co.,  Ohio. 
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MALL    FKUITS    in     great   variety.— NAOMI 

EASI'BEIUiy  !>  Eper.inltr.    Sfnd  for  Price  list. 

K.  s.  LOZAD,  East  Cleveland,  Olilo. 

GRANlTPOULTRY  EXPOSITION. 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  POULTRY  SOCIETY! 

will  hold  their 

FIRST    AZTOUAXi    FAIR. 

at  the 
EMPIRE  SKATING  KINK  BUILDING, 
New  York  City,  on  tin-  week   commencing:  March  22d.  1S69. 
The  display   will  include  Poultrv,  Pigeons,  Sons   Birds, 
Rabbits,  Dogs,  and  Pet  Animals  of 'numerous  descriptions. 
The  Premium  Lists,  which  are  full  beyond  precedent,  in- 
cluding Gold  and   Silver  Medals,  Books.  Works  of  An,  and 
special  Money  Prizes,  will  he  forwarded  on  application. 

For  full  particulars  apply  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  No.  2:29 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  or  address 

D.  E.  GAVIT,  Cor.  Sec'y,  Box  U>0.  Post-offlec. 

DPXJRE-BREO     POULTRY. 

The  subscriber  offers  to  Fanciers  of  Poultry  the  old  and 
new  varieties  of  Fancy  Poultry,  bred  mostly  from  liisov.u 
Importations, 

The  following  premiums  have  been  awarded  his  fowls: 
"Am.  Poultry  Society,"  New  York  City,  of  1867. 17  prizes ; 
"New  Jersey  State  Ag'l  Society."  [SOT.  11  prises ;  "The  Co 
lumbarian  «fc  Poultry  Soe'v,"  of  N.Y.  City,  of  1SG3,  11  prizes; 
and  the  "  Gold  Medal  for  "the  best  and  largest  varietv."  Ad- 
dress, with  Stamp,  BEN  J.  R  A  INKS.  Jr., 

Box  38,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

THE    IMPROVED   OHIO  CHESTER 
HOGS    produce    the   greatest    amount    oi 
Pork,  for  food  consumed,  o£  any  known    breed. 
Send  stamp  lor  itadescrlption,  nnd  a  great  variety 
g of  other  Tliuroughbred  and    Imported  Animals 
and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Pee  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danfortb,  on  page  1GS,  ol 
December  Agriculturist. 

While  Asiatic  BraUmas,  pea  comb,  from  import- 
ed stock.  Cocks  10  to  12  lbs.,  hens?  to  10 lbs.  Few 
dark  tail  feathers, legs  feathered,  greal  layers.  13  eggs  S3; 
50,  :fri;.  lloudaus  have  proved  better  la;  ers  than  '  Irevecoenrs. 
or  any  other  breed :  pluraasre  bcautiiiil,  Bpottcd,  white  and 
black,  large  top-knots,  legfi  spotted,  each  5  tors.  \>  egga  P 
Well  packed  and  delivered  in  rotation  alter  lith  leb.  A  lew 
pair  choice  Brahnial.>  ?■':  j  ci-  pair.    Address 

WM.  S.  CARPENT211,  ISye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  V. 

Buff  Cochins  for  Sale. 

Will  sell  ten  pair  of  my  Cochin  Stock  for  £20  per  pair.  The 
1st  :*n*\  2d  premiums  were  awarded  for  stock  raised  by  iuc  a  t 
the  Exhibitions  of  the  Perm.  &  Columbaruin  Societies,  last 
fall.  G.  H.  LKAVlTi. 

Flushing,  Queens  Co.,  X.  Y. 

C.  S.DETTS.  Importer  and  BvectN  r  ofcUolcc 

Poultry,  Bufl'  Cochins,  and  Dark  Brahmas,  just  imported. 
Eggs  Horn  Imported  Fowls,  $6  per  doz.  Light  Brahmaand 
Silver-spangled  Top-knotted  Polands,  great  beauties;  tlrst 
Premium  fowls.  Eggs,  S3  per  dozen,  delivered  at  E>.  sa 
Olhce,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

Finest  ix  tite  Covxtky;  also  Poultry,  all  desirable  breed3 
of  imported  stock  on  hand. 

THOMAS  B.  SMITH, 

-       ;  Brook,  N.Y. 

REM1UM   CHESTER   WHITE    PIGS  for  Bale. 

The  greatest  pork  producers  of  the  day.  Have  gained 
ll^oz-  of  live  flesh  for  each  pound  of  corn  consumed.  Sci  rl 
for  circular.  Address  Jas.  Youns.Jr.  &  Co.,  Marslialton,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE.— THOROUGHBRED  DEVON  CAT- 
TLE AND  COTSWOLU  SHEEP. 

F.  M.  CHURCHMAN,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

W  VXTED— A-ents  to  sell  Uie  Lie-htning  Trap.— Won 
derful  Invention!  Kills  lints.  Squirrels,  Gophers,  &c,  throws 
them  awav.  and  sets  itself,    Address 

LIGHTNING  TRAP  CO.,  'Ja  .Mvjcci  St.,  New  Yor^*, 
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|0  YOU  WANT   THE   AGENCY  (or  for  your 
jaj?    own  use)  oi  Uic  following  m-oiiiable  imi>lcuieut&? 
TIIK  COPPER  STIilPFEEO  CUTTER. 
GALE'S  HOOT  AM)  VEGETABLE  SI.ICKR. 
BETTS'BBASCH  I1EAM  HILLIKG  PLOW. 
It  GRAN  l"S  DEEP-WOREJSG  PLOWS. 
SHARE'S  (  OULTEi:  HAliHOW. 
OV1  IMtEAM  SWIVEL  PLOW,  for  level  land. 
STEEL  MOLD  PLOWS  Cast  share  and  laud. 
EXCELLENT  IRON  BEAM  PLOWS. 

ORIGINAL  PERK-MULL  PLOWS  AND  PLOW  CASTINGS. 
r.'iA!)  PLOWS  AND  ROAUSCRAPEBS. 
FIELD  AND  G  \RDEN  UOL1  EP.S. 
HUTCHINSON'S  FAMILY  (  IDEU  MILL. 
CIDEI1  PRESS  SCREWS,  CIDER  PRESSES. 
POTATO  DIGGETI-.  WATER  DRAWERS. 
DOG  POWERS.  GEDDES'  BARROWS. 

Illustrated  Circulars  sent   free,  by  PEEKSKILL  1'Low 
WORKS,  Peeksldll,  >:.  Y.,  or  Cleveland,  o. 

FLAX    BRAKES, 

That  break  2.000  to  3.000  lbs.  Flax  Straw  in  ten  hours,  and 
take  out  G5per  cent  of  woody  matter.  A  man  and  boy,  with 
one  to  two  horses,  can  work  tliciu.  Will  break  both  tangled 
mid  straight  straw.  And  save  120  lbs.  to  the  ton  more  than 
any  other  machine,  while  It  does  the  work  better.  Xo  dan- 
per  to  life  or  limb.  They  weigh  about  l.coo  lbs.,  ocenpy 
cbont  five  feet  square,  nnd  as  now  made  are  strong  and 
durable.  Bold  nil  ready  to  put  the.  belt  on  pullev  anavstart 
them.  Hundred*  are  in  use,  nnd  are  admitted  to  be  Uic  best 
machine  to  break  flax.  Flax  and  tow  now  bring  high 
prices  with  increasing  consumption.     Send  for  circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QDISCV.'JS  w  nilam  ST.,  New  York  City. 

Treasurer  and  Agent  of  the  Mallory  &,  Sandfurd  Flax  Ma- 

chlne  Co. 

The  best  instructions  for  raising  flax  are  contained  in  a 

"Manual  of  Max  Culture,"  published  by  Orange  Judd  &. 

Co..  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

EAGLE    BRICK   MACHINE, 

With  one  team,  and  five 
men,  will  put  on  the  yard 
from  eight  to  twelve  thou- 
sand good  brick  per  day. 
Price  $100. 

Eagle  Brick 
Power    Machine, 

"With  twe  horses  and  eight 
men.  will  put  on  the  yard 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
brick  per  day. 

Price  oi  Machine,  moulds, 
tempering  box.  etc.,  com- 
plete, $T»00. 
g    Send  for  Circular  to 

FREY,  SHECKLER 
&  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,    and    Private  Walks. 
Buhlew  &  Fisk,  Patents. 
Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.    Smooth,  durable  and  Fire- 
proof.   Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  Injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.    Preferable  to   s;one.   and  C03ta  but  halt    as  much. 
Work  done,  and  Town,  Countv  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 
RUSSELL,  FISK  &  CO..  440  West  23d-st..  New  York  City. 
,',  Send  lor  a  free  Circular,  with  lull  particulars. 

KNIFE  GRINDER  for  Mowing-  Maclunes.— 
Sanford's  Patent.  It  is  light,  and  can  he  taken  to  the 
field  fur  use.  A  bov  can  grind  the  knives  accurately  in  15 
minutes,  without  iiijnrv  to  the  knife,  and  with  safety.  It  is 
a  lahor-saver.  Price  $10.50.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
JOHN  W.  QCISCY.98  Williatu-st.,  New  York  City.  Bights 
for  sale. 


GALE'S  COPREH  STRIP  FEED  CUTTER  is 
acknowledged  b>/  (ill  to  be  best;  Cutslaster,  and  will  not 
get  out  of  order,  yot  to  be  paid  for  till  tried.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular  to  J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO.,  dealers  in 
Agricultural  Implements.  Seeds  and  Fertilizers,  197  Water 
St.,  New  York. 

COOK'S  EVAPORATOR! 

Makes  the  best  quality  of  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar,  and 
eaves  labor  and  fuel.       Send  for  Circular. 

I'.LYMYF.i;,  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O. 

Four  Valuable  Inventions, 

Three  of  them  household  articles,  the  fourth  one  of  the  most 
rweful  machines  for  farmers  ever  invented.  Great  Induce- 
ments ottered.  Agents  wanted  in  every  County  in  the 
United  states.    For  particulars',  address 

J.  S.  LASH  &  Co..  No.  ?27  Market-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Best,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.     Just  the  thing  lor 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  I.aconia.  N.  H. 

CHEAP  LAWjV  MOWER. 

Cutting  14  inches.  Weighing  only  60  pounds. 

PRICE  SW. 

B.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box,  3.6,  New  York. 

SWIFT'S  PATENT  FARM  MILL,. 

Efficient,  low-priced,  nnd  durable.    Send  for  Circular. 

LANE  BROTHERS,  Washington, >'. T. 
"Warehouse.  261  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 

THE  BEST  RASPBERRY. -.:ee  last  page  of  cover, 


JULIEN  CHURN 


Reversed  as  Ladle.       In  Motion. 

AND    BiTTER    WORKER. 

The  Standard  '  hi; in  of  Our  Country. 

This  popular  Churn  Is  the  Best  Manufactured,  the  Hand- 
somest, the  Strongest,  the  Most  Efficient  and 

Most    Dm  able  Churn  Made  ! 

It  is  offered  to  the  Trade  and  Farmees  as  n  staple  article. 
It  being  in  use  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  having 
proved  itself  to  be 

1st.— A  perfect  Butter  Maker,  never  failing  to  produce  all 
the  Butter,  of  the  very  best  quality,  a  given  amount  of  Cream 
is  capable  of.  leaving  the  butternfilk  thin  and  blue. 

2d.— A  perfect  Butter  Worker  and  Salter,  doing  the  work 
more  easily  and  thoroughly  than  it  can  be  done  in  the  ordi- 
nary way. 

Sd— A  Churn  quickly  cleaned   and  very  easily  operated; 
a  child  can  work  it. 
No.  ^  holds  8  callous,  churns  5  gallons. 
No.  3  holds  10  gallons,  churns  7  gallons. 
No.  4  holds  13  gallons,  churns  if)  gallons- 

J[JJL.IE!Y  CHniN  CO. 
WM.  C.  CHA3IBEULAL\.  Gin'l  Ag't. 
Ol  HI  QUE.  IO\VA. 

WHOLESALE    AGEMTS. 

Griffijig  &  Co.,  Courtlnndt-st.,  New  York;  Cupples &  Mars- 
ton,  St.  Louis  ;  (tipples,  Marston  &  Peck,  Chlcngo:  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh  ;  Baker  &  Hamilton.  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Butter  Makers' Mauual  sent  free  on  the  receipt  of  a  post- 
age stamp. 


ROE'S  PATENT  FARM   DAIRY  VATS. 

Hoe's  Pat.  Farm  Dairy  Vats  j  large  and  small  Factory 
Vats;  Bagg's  Pat.  Factory  Heaters.  Sunderland's  Put.  Milk 
Can.  Curd  Alills,  Coolers,  and  all  kinds  of  cheese-making 
utensils.  Everything  warranted  the  beet  of  its  kind.  Prices 
reduced.  H.  A.  HOE,  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


GiKEAT  TRIl  JIPII    OF 
I  CAN    INDUSTRY. 


AMEBI. 


SHEEP    SHEARS 

Patented  ffovembeir  %'■&.  1864  ;    September  30, 
I860  ;    and  July  Jl,  1868. 


MAKUFACTURED  UY 

Henry  Seymour  &  Co., 

'-''.  Bcekman  Street,  %  .  Y«, 

awarded 

TWELVE  First  Premiums  at 
Twelve  Different  State  Fairs,  Oc- 
tober and  November]  1868,  Only 
Medal  and  Diploma  at  American 
Institute  Fair,  October  26,  1867. 


"  Valuable  &  Hell-made  Implements." 

HOHACE  GBEELEY,  Pres't. 


HON*.  II.  S.  RANDALL, 

President  Xe>r  York  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and 
Author  of  Sheep  Husbandry,  say 8 in  Rurnl  New  Yorker; 
"  We  much  like  the  Sheep  Shears  made  by  Hsanrc  skv- 
moi'r  &  Co.  They  possess  the  superior  advantage  of  being 
made  Irom  one  piece  of  metal,  which  gives  them  solid 
springs.  The  stops  are  tempered  so  they  cannot  wear  away 
and  let  the  blades  lap.  Anions  their  varieties  we  entirely 
prefer  for  fine  wool  sheep.  Strong's  Patent  Thumb-piece 
Shears.  The  Thumb-piece  gives  better  facilities  for  clipping 
the  legs,  beads,  etc.,  of  any  kind  of  sheep.  I  also  use  their 
Toe  Nippers.  No.  3  is  most  used.  I  have  tested  the  articles, 
and  such  is  my  verdict." 


a  Day  for  AH.— Stencil  Tool  Samples 

irc<\    Addics.  A.  J,  FULLAM,  Springfield,  Vt. 


Compare  Prices, 

Four  Octave  Organ,  $511.  The  same  with  two  sets  of  n  i  K 
$73.  Five  Octave  Metropolitan  Organ,  $!00.  The  tame,  with 
two  sets  of  reeds,  five  stops  and  tremulant,  $135.  The  same, 
with  two  sets  of  reeds  and  Sun  ISass,  sis  sti  ■;■.-  and  tremulant, 
5150.  Tlie  same,  with  seven  stops,  having  Octave  coupler 
and  Sub  Boss,  5175.  Cabinet  Organ,  with  Iwo  petsofrecda 
ami  five  stops,  having  tlie  new  and  upeovkdVox 

Humana,  the  best  organ  or  its   ize  «  hich  can  he  made,  JlTfl. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  reduced  prices  ol  the  MASON 

&  HAMLIN  OKGAN  COMPANY,  v  h ti      ircucknoivl- 

edged  the  best  in  the  world.  They  were  awarded  the  Med  il 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  have  received  seventy-five 
highest  premiums  in  this  country.  This  Company  ha1  ■ 
adopted,  and  adhere  rigidly  to  the  policy  of  selling  at  tl  : 
very  lowest  prices  to  every  one.  Tliey  therefore  print  their 
very  lowest  prices,  winch  will  be  found  to  be  very  much 
less  than  the  prices  usually  demanded,  even  for  greatly  in- 
ferior work. 

Circulars  with  full  descriptions  and  illustrations  sent  free 
to  any  address. 

THE  MAbON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.. 
151  Tremont-st.,  Boston.  596  Broadway,  New  York, 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehend  Mammoth  Cabbage,  and  many  other  new  i lungs. 
1  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  or  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalouv.es  gratis  to  all. 

'  JAMES  J-  H-  GREGORY,  Marblchi  id.  Mass. 


UTER'S       J    A  PERFECT 

^&a  EQUALIZER, 

Light  &  Durable. 


Price.—  $5 
$43  per 
Cash  with  order.    Semi  for  Circulars. 
Address.— EDGAR  M.  POTTMi, 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


GLASS    HONEY    BOXES— that    sell  with    the 
honey  Tor  more  than  cost.    ITALIAN     : 
BeeB,  QUEENS,  ftnecn-yards,  BOOKS,  ic.    Circular,  vitli 

prices,  Bent  tor  one  stamp. 

M.  QUIXBV,  St.  Jolinsvlllc,  N.  V. 

SENSITIVE    FISH! 

THE  GREAT  CURIOSITY,  Bent  by  mail  to  any Ircsa 

on  receipt  of  10  Cts.  ami  Stamp,  or  19  for  S 1 .00,  by 

F.  J.  PHILLIPS,  Providence,  11. 1. 


TO   FARMERS, 


THE  LOOT  MANTJFA(  TURING  I  O.  in 
vile  farmers  and  others  using  manures,  to 
send  for  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  their  Fer- 
tilizers.   They  offer  their 

Double  Refined  Pcudrette, 

,  equal  to  the  best  superphosphate,  at  the  low 
price  of  $35.00  per  ton  on  hoard,  in  New  York.  They  also 
make    superior  articles  of    siteo-phosphate  ami  rii;is 

BOSK-DUST. 

WE  ASK  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  TESTIMONIALS*. 

Prof.  Gen.  H.  Cook,  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  New  Brunswick,  says:  "The:  Double  Helmed  Pols- 
drette  and  Nitro-phosphate  of  Lime,  paid  us  full  100  percent 
above  their  market  value,  in  the  increase  of  crops  this  year." 

Michael  Moore.  Trenton  Falls,  Oneida  Co..  N.  Y..  says: 
"With    the.   Poudrette,    I  have    always   had    a   lino   crO| 
Onions  ;  icithout  it  a  miserable  failure. 

For  all  root  crops  and  green-house  plants  I  consider  it  in- 
1  aluablc." 

G.  G.  Starkweather  &  Sons.  Rochester,  N.  Y..  fseed  grow- 
ers) say  of  the  Double  Kcllucd  Poudrctte:  "For  crowing 
Onions  it  can't  be  beat.  On  Corn,  user)  one  and  a  half  bbl-. 
to  the  acre  without  any  other  manure  ;  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  sec  the  difference  where  \vu  skipped  a  ron  oi  twi 
it  added  one-fourth  to  the  crop,  And  matured  much  earliei  . 
also  the  same  on  Potatoes.  It  is  worth  its  cost  as  a  pi  ejvcii 
tive  of  the  wire-worm." 

Horace  Valentine.  Cambridge,  Washington  <_.<>.,  N.  i  „ 
Bays  :  "  Where  used,  it  gave  one  ball  more  Corn  and  Pota- 
toes." 

C.  O.  Brundage,  South  Sodus,  says:  "1  think  it  added 
nearly  one-half  more  to  the  yield  of  my  corn  crop.'* 

Wilson  N.  Page,  Chapequn,  Westchester  Co.,  says:    "I 

used   the  different  kinds  ol   superphosphates  a  Ions   side  ol 

your  Double  Refined  Pondretf.    The  crop  where  Uic*  Poii- 

drettc  was  used  was  fully  equal  to  the  other  at  half  the  cost.'* 

Address, 

THE  LODI  MANCFACTriHXG  CO.. 

Office  GO  Cortland t-st.  Box  3,139,  New  York  P.  O. 


E.  Frank  toe's  Bone  Superphospliate9 

A  StPERIOK  FERTILIZER, 

Always  R«'!iablc  unci  Uniform  = 

Manufactured  at  Hun'.crs  Point,  N.  Y     Address  for  Circu- 
lars, etc.,  KNOCH  COE. 

WJjlianiburg,  L,  I,.NvwVotii, 
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CONOVER'S    COLOSSAL    ASPARAGUS. 

An  entirely  new  variety  of  Asparacus.    Imported  and  fully 
tested  the  past  six  years,.  Sending  up  from  15  to  40  sprouts 
from  each   root,  from   %  to  1V<  inches  in  diameter,  at  two 
years  from  the  seed;  about  four  times  the  size  of  the  best 
known  varieties  now  in  use.    The  sprout  is  solid,  tender,  and 
of  a  deep  green  color,  with  close  crown.    Seed  sent  by  mail, 
one-half  oz*  fifty  cents;  one  oz..  $1.00,  and  $10.00  per  pound. 
Also,  Seed  Potatoes  of  all  the  well-known  varieties  for  sale. 
S.  B.  CONOVER, 
2GO  &  261  West  Washington  Market, 
Foot  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

TIUTOMA  VVARIA.— A  large  and  fine  stock  of 
this  superb  flowering  plant,    $1.50  per  dozen.    Single 
plants  by  mail,  50  ets  each. 

HOVEY  &  CO.  53  N.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  CLARKE  RASPBERRY, 

Send  to  headqunrters,  for  stronc,  Pennine  plants. 

LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Trade  Price  List  of  Garden,  Field, 
and  Flower  Seeds,  for  Dealers  only, 
Now  Ready. 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO.,  70  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ITALIAN  TUBEROSES. 

5,000  splendid  Bulbs  just  received.   Price  $10  per  100,  by 
mail ;  postage  prepaid,  |2.00  per  dozen.    For  sale  by 

B.  T.  WELLS,  Boston,  Mass. 

^"■nrite  Faced  Black  Spanish  Grey  Dorking,  and 
*•   Game  Fowls.    All  first  class. 

J.  L.  BOAIiDMAN,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


THE    HARPER    &    PAR- 
TRIDGE Rocket  Corn  Drop- 
per, lor  the  hoe-handle. 

IMPROVEO 

since  last  year.  $7  and  $8  per  doz- 
en. Retail,  SI,  and  £1.20,  two  sizes. 
Address  F.  N.  STRICKLAND, 

206  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 


H  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano:  dissolved 
[  ©JJbones;  ammoniatcd  Superphos- 
*^— sulphate:  pure  ground  bones;  none 
and  flesh;  Sulphate  of  Soda;  Sulphate  Ammonia ;  German 
Potash  Salts;  fish  cuano  ;  dried  and  ground  meat,  lor  sale 
with  allother  fertilizing  materials  by 

GEO.  E.  "WHITE,  15U  Front  St.,  New  York, 

GMJEAT  IUDTJCJEMENTS 

TO    SUBSCRIBERS! 

Let  those  who  want  a  first-class  LADY'S  MAGAZINE  and 
a  first-class  "WEEKLY  PAPER,  send  at  once  for  a  sample 
copy  of  THE  LADY'S  FKIEM),  and 

THE    SATURDAY    EVE\I\G    POST, 
nnd  see  the  unequaled  inducements  oflered.    Sample  copies 
of  both  are  sent  gratis.    Address 

DEACON  &  PETERSON, 
No.  319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FARMERS  READ.-"  STERILITY  IS 
LAID."— Prof.  Ville's  New  System  of  Agriculture. 
Price  25  cents.  Address  J.  A.  Riddle,  Manchester,  N.  II.  Con- 
tents—Cause and  remedy  for  potato  disease.  Special  fertiliz- 
er lor  Potatoes.  Experiments  with  sand  for  basis,  pure  chem- 
icals for  fertilizers,  and  distilled  water  for  irrigation.  A  com- 
plete manure.  How  to  analyze  soils,  &c.  Ville's  system  is 
endorsed  by  Jour,  of  Chemistry,  N.  Y.  Independent,  etc. 
Tried  practically  by  members  of  Bedford  Farmers*  Club. 

tf£6>PC  WORTH  of  POPULAR  MUSIC  for  82.50. 
SP^B€#"The  Opera  Bonffe,"  containing  all  the  vocal  and 
piano  gems  of  Offenbach's  operas,  Grande  Duchesse,  Gene- 
vieve, Barbe  Bleue, Belle  Helene,ftc.    Price  $2.50.    "Kent, 

compact,  and  elegant.  Suitable  for  Holiday  gifts."  For  Bale 
by  all  dealers.  D1TSON  &  CO  ,  Publishers, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

rflMIE      SCOTTISH      AMERICAN    JOURNAL 

-"-  contains  interesting  Sketches  of  eminent  Scotsmen,  of 
Places  in  Scotland,  and  a  full  weekly  summary  of  news  from 
cverv  county  in  Scotland.    Literature,  Poetry,  and  extracts 
on  Leading  Topics  from  the  best  British  publications. 
Price  S3  per  annum.    Send  for  specimen  number. 
A.M.STEWABT, 

No.  37  Park  How,  New  York. 

Specimen  Copies  Sent  Gratis! 

The  cheapest  Child's  Magazine  published,  edited  by 
Grace  Greenwood.    Write  for  a  specimen  to 

L.  K.  LIPPINCOTT, 
310  TTnlnut-st.,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2  OOO  AGEN'TS  WANTED  for  a,  cheap  and 
^■j  Wv  useful  article,  that  should  be  used  in  every 
house.  Commission  large.  No  risk.  Sample  can  be  return- 
ed If  not  satisfactory;.     Send  for  Circular. 

GlilFFING  &  CO.,  GO  Corllandt  St.,  New  York. 

THE  PAINTER'S  HAND  BOOK,  25  cents; 
Confectioner's  Hand  Book,  25  cents;  Art  of  Public 
Speaking.  25  cents:  Short-hand  without  a  Master,  25  cents; 
Everybody's  Friend, 25  cents;  Tableaux  VI vants, 25 cents ; 
Shadow  Pantomimes,  25  cents;  The  Actor's  Art,  15  cents: 
The  Book  of  Wonders.  25  cents.    Send  order  to 

O.  A.  HOOHBACII,  10)  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

j  I"or  Year  guaranteed  and  steady 
V^\J\y\w  employment.  We  want  a  reliable  agent 
in  every  county  to  sell  our  Patent  White  Wire  Clothe*  Lines 
(Everlasting).  Address  AMERICAN  WIRE  CO.,  75  Wil- 
liam-st..  New  York.,  or  16  Dearborn-st.,  Chicago,  111. 

$100  to  $250  j^IflSI1^ 

weekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
While  Wire  Clothes  Line*.  Call  at,  of  write  for  particulars  to, 
the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  261  North  Third  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE   BEST   GOOSEBERRY.— See  last   page   of 

Cover. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  sella  Book  of  great  value  to 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  and  Workingmen  of  all  trades  and  oc- 
cupations.   Now  ready,  the 

FARMERS'  and  MECHANICS'  MANUAL, 

Edited  by  Geo.  E.  Waking,  Je., 
Author  of  "  Elements  of  Agriculture,"  "Draining  for  Front 
and  for  Health."  and' formerly  Agricultural  En- 
gineer of  Central  Park,  New-York. 

500  Octavo  Pages,  and  over  200  Illustrations. 

A  Book  of  Solid  Worth  and  Practical  Utility. 

EVERY  ARTISAN  NEEDS  IT. 
"  BUILDER  " 

CARPKS'l'ER  " 
DAIRYMAN  '• 
ENGINEER  " 

FARMER 
"  GARDENER 

HOUSEHOLD 
IRON  WORKER  " 
"  JOURNEYMAN   " 

"  KEEPER  OF  ACCOUNTS  NEEDS  IT. 

•'  L.AWYER 

MECHANIC 
•'  NAVIGATOR 

OWNER  OF  STOCK 
PAINTER 
■'  OUARKYMAN 

REAL  ESTATE  OWNER  " 

•'  STOCK  RAISER 

TANNER 
UNDERWRITER 
■'  VINE  GROWER 

"  WORKMAN 

"  YOUNG  MAN 

ZEALOUS,  INDUSTRIOUS,  A?ID 
Labor-saving  man  cannot  atford  to  be  without  it. 
Active  men  and  women  can  make  more  money,  and  give 
better  satisfaction  in  selling  this  Book,  than  any  work  in  the 
field. 
Send  for  16-page  Circular,  telling  all  about  it. 
E.  B.  TREAT  &  CO.,  Publishers.  054  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

The  Book  for  Every  Live  Sunday-school  Man, 

CHILDREN  INTHE  TEMPLE. 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOB  THE 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CONCERT 

AND  A  GUIDE  FOR  THE 

CHILDREN'S  PREACHER. 

Containing  a  Year's  Supply  of  Concert  Exercises  worked 
out  for  immediate  use  ;  Hints  on  Bible  Reacting,  Singing, 
Prayer  nnd  Preaching;  Forms  for  Opening  and  Closing 
Service;  Sermon  Plans;  Historical  ^otes  on  Children's 
Worship,  etc.  By 

REV.  H.  CLAY  TRUMBULL, 

Missionary  Secretary  of  Am.  S.  S.  Union  Jor  JVew  England. 

THIS  is  the  fullest  and  best  book  on  the  subject 
of  general  religions  exercises  for  children  ever  pub- 
lished. It  is  the  result  of  long  experience,  carefnl  study, 
nnd  extended  observation  and  reading  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  skilled  Sunday-school  workers  in 
the  land. 

Full  of  suggestions  to  those  who  are  to  talk  or  preach  to 
children,  it  contains  sermons  and  addresses,  or  other  origin- 
al contributions,  from  many  of  the  best  known  pastors  and 
Sunday-school  workers  of  the  various  denominations,  in- 
cluding 

Key.  Drs.  S.  H.  Tyng,  Richard  Newton,  and  F.  D. 
Huntington-  ;  IIev.  Messrs.  H.  D.  Ganse,  J.  H.  Vincent, 
James  M.  Freeman,  A.  J.  Gordon,  R.  T.  Robinson,  W.  e. 
Knox  and  Alfred  Taylor;  and  Messrs.  Ralph  Wells, 
E.  D.  Jones,  and  William  Reynolds. 

It  Is  a  hook  which  no  Pastor  or  Superintendent  can  afford 
to  be  without.  Price,  $1.50.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

IV.  J.  HOLLAND  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

MAPLE    LEAVES  is  the  Cheapest  Pa- 
per   Published. 

Each  number  contains  SIXTEEN  ^I'ARTO  PAGES 

nearly  as  large  as  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  its  mat- 
ter is  varied  and  interesting,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  Rural 
Homes.  Every  one  may  ilnd  something  to  suit  his  or  her 
taste  in  its  entertaining  columns,  which  are  a  melange  of 
Stories,  Poetrv,  Puzzles,  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Arti- 
cles, Useful  Recipes,  Ornamental  Art,  etc.,  etc.,  ana  every 
number  ts  finely  illustrated.  It  is  issued  about  the  first  of 
each  month,  and  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  for 

OXLY  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

A  fine  list  of  Valuable  Premiums  is  offered  to  those  who 
will  get  up  Clubs.  Send  on  your  subscription  at  once.  You 
will  not  regret  it.  Specimen  copies  sent,  free  on  receipt  of 
stamp.    Address  O.  A.  ROORBACH, 

102  Nassau-street,  New  York. 

Scribner's  Lumber  and  Los  Book. 

Over  400.000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  Is 
greater  than  ever. 

It  gives  correct  measurement  for  all  kinds  of  Loss,  Lum- 
ber, Board,  Plank,  Wood,  &c,  and  has  now  become  the 
standard  book  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  send  30  cents  to  my  address 
and  I  will  send  a  copy  post-paid. 

Every  Farmer,  Lumber  Dealer,  and  Mechanic  should  have 
a  cony.  GEO.  W.  FISHER,  Publisher, 

6  Exchange-st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED.— M'CLIXTOCK'S  &  STRONG'S 
RELIGIOUS  CYCLOPAEDIA,  embracing  the  Features  of  all 
Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionaries.  Sold  by  subscription 
only.    For  circulars  and  terms,  address 

Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York. 

VALUABLE   PATENT,  LATELY  SECURED 

for  an  article  destined  to  be  worn  by  eveiy  lemale  in  the 
U.  S.,  will  be  sold  in  State  rights:  a  fortune  Id  any  State. 
Address  Inventor,  box  2,438  New  lork.    Sample  $2. 

WANTED.— Salesman  to  travel  for  a  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  and  sell  a  new  and  very  popular  article  for 
Hand  Printing.  For  particulars  address  H.  V.  HAMILTON 
&  C0„  413  Chestnut  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fresh  and   Genuine  Wethersfield  Gar- 
den  Seeds.— Growth  of  1868. 

Wethersfield  Large  Red  Onion  Seed Per  lb.  $5.00 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  do •'         6.00 

New  White  Globe,  do "        6.00 

Extra  Early  Large  Red,  do "         6.00 

By  mail  in  small  lots,  post-paid,  or  by  Expressupon  receipt 
of  price,  to  any  part  of  the  country.  ("  Seed  Catalogues  free 
to  all  applicants.")    Address 

R.  D.  HAWLEY.  Hartford.  Conn. 

Grower  of  choice  Yegetable  Seeds  for  the  Retail  Trade 
only. 

SMiE~ORAiWE     PLAI>TS,    and 

good    2d   Class    APPLE    STOCKS    for  spring  1S6&,  at 
Wholesale  and  retail.    True  sample  sent  on  application. 

JOSHUA  HALL,  Tipton,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa. 

THE  ATTENTION  of  dealers  and  others  is  in- 
vited  to  my  large  offerings  of  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 
which  embrace  all  the  new  and  well-tried  sorts  of  Grapes, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries, and  Blackberries,  at  prices 
extremely  low.  Buyers  may  send  me  lists  of  what  they  want, 
and  I  will  return  them  with  prices  affixed;  or  send  for  Price 
Lists.    Address  C.  L.  VAX  DUSEX.  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES.— Harison  and  Early  Sebec,  $5  per 
bbl.    Also  Early  Rose  bv  the  pound.    'Cranberry  Vines  as 
usual.  Dr.  B.  U.  STEVENS.  Essex,  Conn. 

Either  of  the  books  mentioned  below  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers, 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  Now  York  City. 

Fuller's   Grape  Culturist $1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
all  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist.    Cloth,  12mo,  262  pp. 

Copeland's    Country   Life $5.00 

An  elegant  Octavo  Volume,  containing  9*26  pages,  and 
350  Engravings.  It  is  a  Compendium  of  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Practical  Knowledge ;  embracing 
Descriptions,  Hints,  Suggestions  and  Details  of  great 
value  to  every  one  interested  in  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vege- 
tables, or  Farm  Crops.  It  describes  and  illustrates  near- 
ly the  whole  range  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  Farmer, 
the  Gardener,  the  Fruit  Culturist,  and  the  Amateur. 
By  Robert  Morris  Copeland.  Cloth,  beveled  boards, 
Svo.,  926  pp. 

Downing  s    Landscape      Gardening*    and 
Rural  Architecture .$6.50 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ever  issued  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  North- America,  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Country  Residences ;  containing  full  Di- 
rections for  everything  connected  with  the  Laying  out 
nnd  adorning  the  Rural  Home,  the  Grounds,  the  Gar- 
dens, the  Buildings,  the  Trees  and  Plants,  etc.,  with 
principles  of  taste  so  stated  as  to  adapt  the  work  to  all 
classes.  Splendidly  Illustrated  with  many  Steel  and 
fine  Wood  Engravings.  By  the  late  A.  J.  Downing. 
New  Edition,  Enlarged,  Newly  Illustrated  and  Revised, 
with  Supplement,  by  Henry  "U'inthrop  Sargent. 
Octavo,  5&1  pp.    Extra  cloth,  gilt,  beveled  bds. 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication.  2  Vols. 
Finely  Illustrated $6.00 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of  the  day, 
presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  observation  and  research.  All  the 
domestic  animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary- 
birds  and  honey-bees,  arc  discussed,  as  well  as  our 
leading  culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of 
the  greatest  interest. 

Its  importance  to  agriculturists,  breeders,  scientific 
men,  and  the  general  reader,  will  be  seen  by  its  scope 
as  indicated  in  the  following  partial  enumeration  of  its 
contents:  Pigs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats;  Dogs  and 
Cats,  Horses  and  Asses  ;  Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Do- 
mestic  Pigeons  ;  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese,  Peacock, 
Turret,  Guinea  Fowl,  Canary-bird,  Gold-fish  ; 
Hive-bees;  Silk-moths.  Cultivated  Plants;  Ce- 
real and  Culinary  Plants  ;  Fruits,  Ornamental. 
Trees,  Flowers,  Bud  Variation.  Inheritance, 
Reversion  or  Atavism,  Crossing.  On  the  Good 
Effects  of  Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil  Effects  op 
Close  Interbreeding.  Selection.  Causes  of 
A'ariability,  Laws  of  Variation,  etc.,  etc. 
11  The  immense  collection  of  facts  which  it  presents  in 
illustration  of  the  scientific  views  of  the  writer  are  ot 
singular  interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar 
theory  of  which  he  is  the  most  able  and  earnest  advo- 
cate, and  in  its  present  form,  the  original  expounder.'* 
By  Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c,  with  a  pref- 
ace to  the  American  Edition  by  the  author,  and  also 
one  by  Professor  Asa  Gray.  2  vols,  12mo,  contain- 
ing nearly  1,100  pages, 
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GARDENING  FOR  THE  SOUTH; 

OR,  HOW  TO  GROW 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS. 

BT  THE    LATE 

"WILLIAM    N.     WHITE, 

OF     ATHENS,     GA. 

WITH    ADDITION'S     BY    MR.    J.    VAN     BUREN,    AND 
DR.      JAS.      CAMATC. 

REVISED   AND    NEWLY    STEREOTYPED. 

i 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Though  entitled  "  Gardening  for  the  South,"  the  work 
is  one  the  utility  of  which  is  not  restricted  to  the  South. 
It  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  gardening  in  general,  and 
will  rank  among  the  most  useful  horticultural  works  of 
the  present  day.  Horticultural  operations  are  clearly  ex- 
plained, and  more  in  detail  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this 
kind.  To  those  living  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Union,  the  work  will  he  especially  valuable,  as  it  gives 
the  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate and  the  modes  of  culture  which  it  is  necessary  to 
follow. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  T. — Formation  and  Management  of  Gardens  in 
General. 

Chapter  II.— Soils— Their  Characteristics. 

CllArTErt  III.— The  Improvement  of  the  Soil. 

Chapter  IV. — Manures. 

Chapter  V. — Manures — Their  Sources  and  Preparation. 

Chapter  VI.— Rotation  of  Crops. 

Chapter  VII.— Hot-beds,  Cold  Frames,  and  Pits. 

Chapter  VIII  —Garden  Implements. 

Chapter  IX.— Propagation  of  Plants. 

Chapter  X. — Budding  and  Grafting. 

Chapter  XI. — Pruning  and  Training. 

Chapter  XII.— Transplanting. 

Chapter  XIII. — Mulching,  Shading,  and  Watering. 

Chapter  XIV.—  Protection  from  Frost. 

CnAPTER  XV. — Insects  and  Vermin. 

Chapter  XVI. — Vegetables  —  Description  and  Culture. 

Chapter  XVII.— Fruits— Varieties  and  Culture. 

BENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $2.00. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 
245   Broadway,    New  York. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EVERGEEENS. 


JOSIAH    HOOPES,    "Westchester,    Pa. 

Including  Propagation,  Cultivation, 
Description  of  Varieties  and  their 
Adaptability  to   Different    Situations. 

Notices  et  the  press  : 
A  very  complete  and  every  way  admirable  treatise  on 
the  Coniferae,  or  cone-bearing  plants,  is  Tlie  Book  of 
Evergreens.  Mr.  Iloopes  has  devoted  many  years  of  labor 
and  attention  to  the  beautiful  class  of  trees  treated  of, 
and  his  work,  which  is  copiously  illustrated,  must  at 
once  become  an  authority.  We  shall  be  glad  also,  if  it 
induces  any  to  a  closer  study  of  trees,  and  to  a  further 
ornamentation  of  their  houses  with  them. 

[Springfield  Republican. 

The  value  of  this  volume  consists  in  its  being1  both  a 
labor  of  love  and  of  duty.  The  author,  having  devoted 
a  life  to  the  study  of  trees  and  plants  as  a  practical  horti- 
culturist, records  here  his  views  and  experiences.  Mr. 
Iloopes  has  studied  all  the  treatises  which  bear  on  his 
subject,  and  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  many 
scientific  friends,  as  well  as  recorded  his  own  experience. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  alto- 
gether the  work  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  authori- 
ty on  the  subject  it  so  minutely  and  comprehensively 
treats. — [Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  Conifcrre,  or  cone-bear- 
ing plants,  describing  them  in  all  their  families,  and 
their  best  culture,  management,  and  so  forth,  and  is  well 
illustrated.  It  fills  a  vacant  niche,  and  every  intelligent 
culturist  of  trees  should  have  and  use  it. 

[Congregationalist  ct  Recorder,  (Boston). 

The  work  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care  and 
pains,  and  embodies  the  results  of  years  of  close  obser- 
vation and  study.  It  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  agri- 
culturist and  landscape  gardener,  and  of  special  interest 
to  all  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the  flora  of  the  globe. 
To  those  who  wish  to  raise  trees,  it  is  an  indispensable 
hand-hook. — {Liberal  Christian. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  American  work  of 
the  kind  in  print.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  handsomely 
printed.— [Boston  Journal. 

We  have  examined  this  handsome  book  with  a  gTeat 
deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  author  has  pur- 
sued a  very  desirable  plan  in  his  work,  giving  sufficient 
scientific  information  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  botanical 
student,  and  yet  the  work  is  sufficiently  elementary  in 
explaining  terms  and  points  about  plant  structure,  and 
systems  of  classification, — in  short,  plain  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  every  reader.  It  is  printed  in  neat  style, 
with  thick  covers  and  beveled  edges,  and  a  large  number 
of  very  superior  illustrations. — [Journal  of  Agriculture. 

The  work  is  now  ready.  433  o.,  12mo,  on  fine  paper. 
SENT  POST-PAID,      .  -  -       PRICE  $3.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  A,  CO., 
245  Broadway,    New   York. 
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Book*  lbs*  Winter  Evenings. 

A  few  of  the  Good  Books  for  the  Farm,  Oar- 
den,  and  I3ou*ehol<l,  published  by  Orange  Judd 
&  Co.,  24.i  Broadway,  Now  York,  are  mentioned  in  the 
following  list,  and  some  of  the  notices  of  tin-  same  by  tho 
Press  are  given.  In  these  long  winter  evenings  there  is 
much  spare  Time,  which  may  well  bo  improved  in  reading 
interesting  and  instructive  books.  Just  such  books  ate 
here  offered.  Any  oni  of  them  will  be  sent  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  the  price  by  the  publishers. 

C*rarueiiftU£  lor  3Brotit. — A  Guide  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 
By  Peter  Henderson.  Finely  illustrated.  Cloth,  32  mo. 
252  pp.    Price  $1.50. 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro- 
duction recorded  therein  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah  — 
There  is  no  theory  about  it  ;  a  man  who  has  made  him- 
self rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did,  and  with- 
■oat  wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either. 

[Horace  Greeley  in  the  X.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  i»  no  stilted,  impractical  work.  It  is  from  the  pen 
»f  a  practical  and  successful  gardener.  It  contains  plain, 
unaffected  talk,  and  facts  such  as  every  man  going  into 
gardening  as  a  business  will  be  glad  to  obtain.  W  -  i  an 
recommend  it  to  every  owner  of  a  garden. 

[Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette. 

The  author  has  made  himself  rich  during  the  eighteen 
yi  are  iie  has  di  voted  to  the  business  of  market  gardening, 
and  his  book  is  a  plain  record  of  his  successful  experi- 
ence.—[P>w#f«w»  Jotirn  eZ 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  it*  kind  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  author.— [Bangor  Evening  Times. 

Though  designed  for  a  special  class,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
valuable  to  the  amateur  and  private  gardener,  and  un- 
lucky experience  has  taught  ns  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  a  single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us 
the  price  of  the  book.— [Xtir  Bedford  Mercury. 

The    Small   Fruit  rnltnrist.— By  A. 

S  Fuller.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  276  pp.    Price  $1.50. 
Mr.  Fuller's  work  is  full  of  information  concerning  all 
the  small  fruits,  and  is  a  complete  manual  for  the  practi- 
cal gardener.— [Salem  (Mass:.)  Observer. 

The  facts  and  conclusions  at  which  the  author  arrives 
are  not  based  upon  hearsay  evidence.  They  are  derived 
from  personal  tests  of  the  multitudinous  varieties  of 
plants  put  forth  by  nurserymen  and  propagators  from 
time  to  time.— [Jersey  City  Times. 

This  volume  is  the  only  one  within  our  knowledge 
that  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  the  small 
fruits.  It  is  illustrated  by  more  than  a  hundred  beautiful 
engravings.— IWorcestei  (Mass.)  Palladium. 

It  is  written  clearly  and  concisely,  with  apparent  ease, 
and  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  subject,  without  di- 
gressions or  interpolation,  and  so  simply  as  to  be  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  most  ordinary  mind. 

f  Washington  Xational  Republican. 

The  chapter  on  gathering  and  packing  fruit  is  a  valua- 
ble one,  and  in  it  are  figured  all  the  baskets  and  boxes 
now  in  common  use. — [Dover  (iP".  //.)  Gazette. 

yie\r  I?ool*  of  Flowers*. — By  Joseph 
Breck.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  12mo,  beveled  boards.    4S0  pp. 

Trice  $1.75. 

To  the  lovers  and  cultivators  of  flowers,  this  will  be  a 
most  welcome  work,  as  it  contains  in  a  convenient  space 
3ast  what  they  wish  to  know.— [Boston  Journal. 

It  is  precisely  the  book  that  one  needs  in  beautifying 
the  grounds  of  n  rural  home, — [Cliristian  Advocate  V_V.  F.). 


All  of  the  plants  described  in  this  volume  are  such  as 
can  be  cultivated  without  difficulty  in  the  open  ground 
in  this  climate;  the  present  work  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged and  improved.— [Boston  Sat.  Evening  Express. 

The  alphabetical  descriptive  list  is  full,  embracing  both 
botanical  and  common  names,  and  the  instructions  for 
laying  out,  plotting,  cultivating,  etc.,  are  satisfactory. 
[MontpeUer  (Yt.)  Watchman. 

The  book  is  a  beautiful  parlor  ornament—  [Pittsburgh 
Chronicle. 

Mint*  to  HorseSteepers.  —  By  the  late 
Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank  Forrester).  Finely  illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  13mo.    425  pp.     Price  $1.75. 

The  Sodety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
ought  ti>  buy  the  copyright  of  this  book  to  gratuitously 
circulate  it  among  the  people,  who  would  thus  learn  how 
to  care  for  our  noblest  domestic  animals,  at  present  sub- 
jected to  so  much  abusive  treatment  by  thousands  of  ig- 
norant human  brutes  placed  in  charge  of  horses. 

[New   York  Sun. 

Every  person  who  has  to  do  with  a  horse  may  derive 
useful  hints  and  information  from  this  work. 

[Providence  Journal. 

The  work  possesses  more  value  than  can  be  touched  in 
a  mere  cursory  review,  and  we  would  recommend  it  to  all 

our  horse-loving  readers Directions  for  riding,  driving, 

for  ladies1  riding,  for  carriages  and  harness,  are  fully  and 
thoroughly  given,  and  probably  no  person  having  a  horse 
could  purchase  and  read  the  book  without  feeling  that  a 
paying  investment  had  been  made,  in  the  amonnt  of 
practical  knowledge  thus  placed  at  their  command. 

[77?^  Pioneer  {N.  J.). 

American  Pomology. — Apples.  By  Dr. 
John  A.  Warder.  290  Illustrations.  Cloth.  12rno,  beveled 
boards.    744  pp.     Price  $3.00. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  latest  and  best  book  on  apples. 
[Cleveland  Evangelical  Messenger. 

The  illustrations  are  admirable,  and  give  one  a  faith- 
ful and  accurate  idea  of  the  fruit  described.  The  pub- 
lishers have  performed  their  part  of  the  work  quite  a? 
well  as  the  author  did  his.  With  most  excellent  paper, 
and  clear,  bold  print,  we  have  an  American  book  on  ap- 
ples which  cannot  be  surpassed. — [Detroit  Free  Press. 

This  is  a  superb  volume,  and  contains  a  world  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  fruit  and  fruit-growing,  especially 
the  apple  of  all  kinds.— [Christian  Press  (New  Yorlx 

It  is  a  book  which  no  one  who  owns  an  orchard,  or 
even  hopes  to  plant  one,  can  afford  to  do  without. 

[Jersey  City  Time*-. 

The  Grape  Culturist.— A  Treatise  on 
the  Cultivation  of  the  native  Grape.  By  Andrew  S.  Ful- 
ler.   Cloth,  12rno,  2S6  pp.    Price  $1.50. 

Mr.  Fuller  gives  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  grape  most  clearly,  and  illus- 
trates it  so  plainly  that  no  one  can  fail  to  understand  it. 
and  for  this  reason  his  book  has  become  remarkably 
popular,  and  has  not  been,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  super- 
seded by  any  other  work  on  the  same  subject. 

The  publishers  have  not  spared  expense  upon  this 
book,  which  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  every  fanner  and  fruit  rnlturist.  City  people 
should  send  the  "Grape  Culturi*t  "  to  their  country 
friends.— [New  York  Sun. 

This  is  a  standard  work  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
very  popular,  for  the  rood  reason  that  Mr.  Fuller  gives  his 
knowledge  of  the  vine  and  its  habits,  and  illustrates  so 
plainly  that  no  one  can  fail  to  understand  it. 

[Rochester  Democrat. 

Xlse  I*ercheron  "Horse.— Translated  from 
the  French  of  Charles  Du  Hny*.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  12 
mo.    100  pp.    Price  $1.00. 


This  work  is  a  report  made  to  the  French  Government 
upon  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  this  admirable  breed  ot 
draft  horses.  It  is  written  with  the  view  of  imlii 
how  to  defend  the  race  against  degenerating,  to  improve 
it  in  all  its  estimable  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
suable  the  breeders  of  Perche,  the  region  of  France  from 
which  these  horses  come,  to  supply  the  ever-hungry 
market.  Interest  in  the  Pcrchcron  has  greatly  increased 
in  the  United  States  as  the  breed  has  become  better 
known,  and  every  new  importation  adds  to  it  and  to  the 
firm  friends  of  the  breed. 

A  horse  like  the  Perchcron,  or  the  Normandy,  make*  a 
team  with  which  the  farmer  can  pull  through  anything; 
they  are  not.  slow  on  the  road  either.  This  book  con- 
tains a  full  bi*tory  of  the  Pen-herons,  and  many  hints  on 
the  breeding  of  draft  horses. — [Ohio  Farm 

The  Perche ron  Horse  derives  its  name  from  the  De- 
partment of  Perche,  in  France,  and  has  long  possessed 
the  highest  reputation  in  France  as  a  draft  horse,  and 

especially  for  rapid  draft The  publishers  have  issued 

this  work  in  a  neat  little  volume,  and  have  illustrated  it 
with  portraits  of  several  specimens  of  the  breed  re- 
cently imported  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Walters,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.— [Western  Rural. 

Cotton  Cnltiire,- By  Joseph  B.  Lyman, 
late  of  Louisiana,  with  an  additional  chapter  on  Cotton 
Seed  and  its  Uses,  by  J.  R.  Sypher.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
12mo.    190  pp.    Price  $1.60. 

There  is  a  store  of  useful  information  contained  in 
this  little  work.— [Hannibal  (Mo.)  Oourtet 

A  map  is  prefixed,  showing  by  colors  the  different 
limits  of  the  soil  for  various  qualities  of  cotton.  The 
author  claim*  that  Ids  work  is  not  a  compilation,  but  the 
result  of  direct  personal  observation.— [Boston  Post. 

The  writer'^  own  experience  of  twelve  years  in  cotton 
culture  in  Louisiana  would  give  weight  to  his  own  state- 
ments and  opinions.  The  la^t  chapter,  upon  cotton  seed 
and  its  uses,  is  especially  interesting,  and  supplies  in- 
formation upon  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  cotton 
planters,  that  can  be  obtained  nowhere  else  in  so  com- 
prehensive a  form,  so  fsras  we  know. 

[YsVmington  Daily  Journal. 

Squashes. — How  to  grow  thorn.  By  James 
J.  H.  Gregory.     Paper,  12m  o.    69  pp.     Price  SO  cents. 

This  treatise  is  worth  five  times  its  price  to  any  man 
who  grows  sqnashes.  either  for  family  use  or  market 

[  Chicago  Republican. 

We  venture  to  say  no  person  in  the  United  States  is 
better  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  garden  and  field 
culture  of  the  squash  than  Mr.  Gregory. — [Machias  Union. 

A  practical  treatise  on  squash  culture,  giving  full  de- 
tails on  every  point,  including  keeping  and  marketing  the 
crop . — [  Common  wealth  ( Boston ) . 

Mr.  Gregory  has  tested  the  theories  of  writers  by  his 
own  experience,  and  briefly  stated  all  which  is  desirable 
to  be  known  about  the  soil,  seed,  cultivation,  and  general 
management  of  the  squash. 

[Philadelphia  Xo?ih  American 

Xlte  Miniature  Fruit  Garden  ;  or, 

the  Culture  of  Pyramidal  and  Bush  Fruit   Tree*.  By 

Thomas    Rivers.     Illustrated.     Cloth.  l2mo.      13a  pp. 
Price  $1.00. 

It  i*  written  in  a  clear  and  common-sense  style,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  that  increasing  class  who 
cultivate  a  suburban  garden  plot. 

[X.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 

Mr.  Rivers*  book  gives  the  directions  that  are  needed 
in  a  concise  and  lucid  form,  as  to  the  planting,  pruning 
and  culture  of  dwarf  pear,  apple,  cherry,  plum  and  peach 
trees,  as  pyramids  and  as  bushes,  under  glas«  and  in  es- 
paliers ;  of  nuts,  figs,  apricots,  currants,  etc. 

[Brooklyn  Union. 
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The  work  Is  full  of  practical  suggestion'',  particularly 
to  those  who  have  small  gardens,  and  who  give  their  per- 
sonal attention  to  their  cultivation. — [Boston  Journal. 

Tin-  remarks  upon  dwarf  pear  trees  alone  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  book.— [Brattlfboro  (Vt.)  Farmer. 

The  hook  has  passed  rnrongh  thirteen  editions  in  Eng- 
land, which  \-  n  testimonial  of  its  value,  which  every  one 
will  appreciate.— -\nartforcl  (fan/rant. 

My    Vineyard    at    Lalceview* — By  a 

Western  Grape  Grower.    Cloth,   ISmo,  beveled  boards. 

Illustrated.     14-*!  pp.     Price  $1.25. 

This  dainty  little  volume  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
experience  of  a  Western  grape  grower,  and  a  truly  in- 
teresting narrative  It  is.  Doubtless  it  will  lead  many 
others  to  follow  the  example  of  the  author,  and  exchange 
the  confinement  and  exhaustion  of  city  labor  for  life  in 
the  open  country ;  and  in  doing  this  it  will  do  a  good 
work.— [S.  S.  Times, 

This  little  work  on  grape  culture  is  pleasant  reading, 
even  to  those  who  never  intend  to  cultivate  the  luscious 
fruit.— [Pliiht.  Inquirer . 

The  author  has  given  the  volume  the  ontertaing  char- 
acter and  the  pleasant  flavor  of  a  narrative,  thus  making 
it  decidedly  attract ive. — [Montjyetier  ( I?.)  Freeman. 

Hard-working  mechanics,  who  can  barely  secure  a 
living,  should  read  this  little  volume,  and  they  will  sec 
how  they  can  make  themselves  independent  with  small 
capital,  needing  only  industry  and  common  sense. 

[New  Bedford  Standard. 


ENDLESS  AMUSEMENT 

FOR 

ROYS  AND  «IRL.S. 

Cranclall's       Improved       Bnilding       Blocks 

famish  ;i  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children's 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 

CHURCHES,        DWELLINGS, 

BAKNS,  HULLS, 

FENCES,  FURNITURE,    etc., 

in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  earrlpd 
about  without  tailing  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
a  set,  and  a  card  crivlng  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price 
per  Set:  Plain,  Xo.  1,  $'.'.00;  No. 2.  $1.50;  No.  S,  $1.00.  Ext™, 
.Maple  Finish,  No.  1,  $3.00  ;  No.  2.  $2.00 ;  No.  3,  $1.50.  A  liber- 
al discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.    Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway  and  4  i  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING    FOR   HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 
Engineer  of  the  Drainage  »»f  Central  Park.  New  York. 
CONTENTS. 
Land  to  re  Drained;  How  Drains  Act;  ITow  to 
Make  Drains;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Drains; 
What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  It  Pat  ?  How  to  Make 
Tiles;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes;  Hottse  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  Ibe  profit  01  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 
[Portland  (Me.)  P?'e$.<. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage^, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com- 
plete system  of  nnder-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

This  is  a  capital  book.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  de- 
tailed instructions  are  given  how  to  lay  out  the  laud,  how 
to  set  out  the  drains,  how  to  make  them,  also  how  to 
manufacture  the  tiles.  And  there  is  a  chapter  on  house 
and  town  sewerage. . .  .The  book  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est by  English  as  well  as  American  readers. 
[Gardener's  Chronicle  &  Agricultural  Gazette  (England). 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        -        -  -        PRICE,  $1.50. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park.  In 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY     REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 
The  Plant; 
The    Soil; 
Manures; 
Meohanical  Cultivation  ; 
Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farnie)\  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  "Though  dealing 
With  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen- 
tence, and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy.  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer's  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before." 
SENT  POST-PAID,         ....        PRICE,  $1.00. 

EARTH    CXOSKTS: 
How  to  Make  them  and  how  to  TJse  them. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  by  all  who  have  given  the 
least  thought  to  the  subject,  that  the  waste  of  the  most 
vital  elements  of  the  soil's  fertility,  through  our  present 
practice  of  treating  human  excrement  as  a  thing  that  is 
to  be  hurried  into  the  sea,  or  buried  in  underground 
vaults,  or  in  some  other  way  put  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
reach,  is  full  of  danger  to  our  future  prosperity.  Sup- 
ported as  the  arguments  in  this  little  work  are  by  the 
most  imperative  agricultural  and  sanitary  considerations, 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
approval  of  all.  in  both  town  and  country,  who  have  the 
well-being  of  society  at  heart. 
SENT  POST-PAID.    .  .PAPER  COVERS.     PRICE  25cts. 

Address  ORANGE  JUDD  A  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TIMOTHY     BUNKER.Esq., 

OF  HOOKERTOWN,    COV\ 

WITH     ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY    HOPPIN. 


CONTENTS. 


-A  Stroke  of  Economy. 

-Ornamental  Tree.-*. 

-Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

-View  of  the  Bird  Law 

-Guano  in  the  Hill. 

-On  Moss  Blinkers. 

-On    Suhsoiling. 

-Going  to  the  Fair. 
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bors. 

-The  Shadtown  Parson- 
age. 

-Views  of  Dress. 

-A  Rustic  Wedding. 

-Saving  a  Sixpence. 

-On  giving  Land  a  Start. 

-On  giving  Boys  a  Start. 

-A  Tile  in  the  Head. 

-Jake  Prink  Sold. 

-The  New  York  Central 
Park. 

-On  Irrigation. 

-Feeding  with  Oil  Meal. 
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49. — On  Breastworks  in  War 
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53. — Painting  Buildings. 
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,55.— On  Family  Horses. 
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63.— On  Extravagance. 
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66.— Old -Style   Housekeep- 
ing. 

,67.— On     Keeping   a    Wife 
Comfortable." 

68.— Starting  a  Sugar  Mill. 

69. — Reasons    against     To- 
bacco. 

TO.— Trip  to  Washington. 

71.— The  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. 

72  —  Raid  among  the  Pickle 
Patches. 

'3.— Raid  among  the  Pickle 
Patches. 

74.— On  Striking  He. 

75.— Visit  to  Titus  Oaks.Esq . 

76.— The    Pickle    Fever    in 
Hookertown. 
On  Curing  Pickles  and 

Eating  them. 
The  Cotton  Fever  and 

Emigration. 
The  Cotton  Fever  and 

Emigration. 
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On  Jim  Crow. 
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ESTABLISHED  1S61. 


THE 


GREAT  AMERICAN 
TEA  COMPANY 


RECEIVE  THEIR 


TEAS    BY    THE    CARGO 

FROM  THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHINA     and     JAPAN, 

and  sell  thfmi  In  quantities  to  suit  customers 

A.X      OAR  GO      PRICES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.— The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.— The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent  in 
many  cases. 

4th.— On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  "Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
In  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Cth.— The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  "Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7tli.— The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Ketail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

Sth.—  The  Retailer  sellsit  to  the  Consumer  for  all  toe 

PROFIT  HE   CAX   GET. 

"When  you  have  added  to  these  eight  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  theTca.it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  lias  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

"We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a. 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-ollice  draft  or  money  with, 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  "  to  collect 
on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  "We  semi  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
petting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

"We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at. 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clnbs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE    LIST    OF    TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c,  80c,  90c,  best  $1  V  tt. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Itlarki.  7nc,  80c,  H0c.  nest  £1  per  lb 

ENGLISH   BREAKFAST   (Black),  80c,  90c.,  $1,'  $1.10,  best 

$1.20  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  (Green).  S0c.,90c.,$l.*U0.  best  ?1.25  per  pound 
YOUNG  HYSON"   (Green),  80c,  9t>c,  $1,  $1.10,  best  IUS  per 

pound. 
UNCOLORKD  JAPAN.  00c.  $1,  fUO.best  $1-25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.25,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur- 
chasing their  Teas  of  this  Company. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GHOFND  COFFEE. 20c,  lie,  30c,  35c.,best  40c.  per  ponnd 
Hotels,  Saloons.  I'.oardiiiii-honse  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee.  can  economize  in  tliat  article 
by  using  oar  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  sive  perfect  satisfaction.  R<  1ASTED  (Unnround), 
S0c,  35c,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  35c,  30c, 
33c.  best  35c  per  lb. 


NOTICE  OF   THE   PRESS. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Geeat  American  Tea  Company.— To  Queries.— 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  that  a 
large  number  of  our  clerksandothcrshad  for  several  mouths 
been  buj'ing  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with- 
out its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  botlt  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommending  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  "  there  is 
no  humbug  about  the  establishment." 


N.  B INHABITANTS     OF     VILLAGES    AND 

TOWNS  WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM- 
BER RESIDE,  BY  CLUBBING  TO- 
GETHER, CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OF  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDES  THE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  "  THE  GREAT  AMER- 
ICAN TEA  COMPANY." 


CLUB  ORDER. 

SPKrxGFlELD,  111.,  Sept.  10,  1807. 

&o  the  Great  American  Tea  Compaxt, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Please  send  me  by  Merchants' Union  Express  the  following 

bill  of  Tea,  ic. 

1  n>.    Imperial S.  Lanphear at  $1.25 $1.25 

Black "  at    1.00....  1.00 

Java  Coffee,  raw.  "  at      35. 

Imperial H.  M.  Lanphear at    1.25. 

Black "  at   1.00. 

Java  Coffee,  raw.  "  at 

Imperial B.  B.  Lloyd at 

Imperial Horace  Morgan at 

Black "  at 

Imperial Simon  String at 

Black Win.   Bishop at 

Dncolored  Japan.  J.  Man- at 

Java  Coffee,  raw. L.  A.  Allen at 

Imperial A.  Morris at 

Imperial Tlios.  lliggins at 

Black •'  at 

Black A.  Hickox at 

Black J.  Farley at 

Imperial "        at 

Imperial Mr.  Carey at 

Black " at 

English  Breakfast.!'.  Hudson at 
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35.. 
1.25.. 
1.25.. 
1.25.. 
1.25.. 
1.00.. 
1.25.. 

1.25.. 
1.25.. 

1.0D.. 
1.00.. 
1.00.. 
1.00.. 
1.25.. 
1.00.. 
1.20.. 


,  3.50 
,  1.25 
.  1.00 
.  3.50 
.  3.T5 
.  1.25 
.  1.25 
,  2.50 
.  5.00 


.  2. SO 
.  5.00 
.  1.S3 
.  1.50 
.  5.00 
.  S.00 
.  2.00 
.  1.S7 
.  1.50 
.12.00 


$05.55 
Gents  :— Above  I  send  my  fourth  order.  Tour  Teas  have 
given  good  satisfaction,  and  those  who  have  used  them  will 
bavc  no  other,  but  induce  their  friends  to  send  also.  To 
prove  this;  I  had  made  up  my  order  and  got  a  Post-Offtce 
Money  Order,  when  others  came  in  and  nearly  doubled  the 
amount,  as  you  will  see  by  second  money  order,  botli  of 
which  I  enclose. 

The  last  order  came  safely  to  hand  by  Merchants'  L'uiou 
Express.    Accept  thanks  for  complimentary  package. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  LAXPHEAR. 


Caution.— As  some  concerns.  In  this  city  and  other 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and  also  to  put  on  the 
number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as  appears  in  this  advertise- 
ment. This  will  prevent  their  orders  from  gettiug  into 
the  hands  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

.POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  "  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 
Direct  letters  aud  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  uo  less). 

;  Great  American  Tea   Company,  i 

Nos.  3|    uiul  33  VESEY-ST., 
"i  Fost-Offlee  Box,   5,G43,   HfeW   Tort  City.  : 


HOKSFORD'S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD  PREP- 
ARATION makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of 
utreap,  Biscrrr,  r.\KES,  &c  Unlike  some  other  veast.  it 
•contains  no  POISON  to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread 
may  therefore  be  eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving 
itself  into  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICK- 
ETS, CHOLERA,  and  decay  Of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the 
■growth  of  Muscle  and  Hone.  In  '•raising"  the  dough  it 
does  not,  like  other  veast,  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutrl- 
ansnt  to  the  bread,  and  otherwise  improves  it  In  quality  and 
■quainitv.  Each  package  contains  lull  directions  for  use. 
SenB  to  H.  T.  Love.  No.  5  James  Slip,  New  Tort,  for  "The 
Good  Cook's  Hand  Knot."  for  particular  directions,  to  be 
pent  tou  izrutis,  and  ask  vonr  Grocer  for  "  Horsford's  Bread 
Preparation."  JOHN  DW1GFIT  &  CO.,  AVholesale  Agents, 
No.  11  Old  Slip,  New  Tort. 

ORTABLE    STEAM    E^OI^ES— 

;Egf.  Farm,  Mining,  or  Mechanical  purposes.  These 
machines  require  no  brick  work  ;  mounted  on  legs  they  are 
-especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  Shops,  FouxmeRiEs.or 
Pr.ixrrNG  Rooms.— or  mounted  on  wheels  thev  are  adapted 
lor  out-door  work.  Threshing,  Wood  Sawing,  &c.  See 
IBuTal  New-Yorker  of  August  15th,  1868,  first  page. 

C^~Circulars  with  description  and  prices  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO„  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  T.  / 


CHICKERINC&SONS 


MANTTFiCTTrBEES  OF 


GRASD,  SQUARE,  AND  UPRIGHT 


PIANO  FORIES 


RECEIVED  THE    FIRST  GRAND  GOLD  MEDAL, 

and  the  still  higher  recompense, 

THE  CROSS  OF   THE  LEGION  OF   HONOR, 

UNIVERSAL  EXPOSITION,  PARIS,  1SG7. 
The«c  were  the  highest  awards  of  the  Exposition,  and  the 
house  ofCHICEJBRING   &   SONS  was  the  ONLY  ONE  so 
liotn  nvd. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  been  Awarded  SIXTY-NINE 
FIRST  PREMIUMS  in  direct  competition  with  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  ami  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  London  we  received  the  highest  award  given  to  any  man- 
ufacturer in  the  United  States. 

Total,  Seventy-one  First  Premiums,  and  the  most  flatter- 
ing testimonials  irum  the  leading  artists  of  the  world. 
WAREROOMS, 
NO.  11  LAST  1411IST.,  NEW-YORK. 
Between  Broadway  and  5th-ave. 

PLANT'S 

WARRANTED 

GARDEN    SEEDS. 

THE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  OFFERED  BY  US 
are  raised  expressly  for  our  establishment  from  ^tock  se- 
lected by  us,  and  bv  careful  and  trustworthy  growers  who 
make  it  their  business ;  and  these  seeds  have  maintained  for 
twenty-four  years  an  enviable  reputation  lor  general  purity 
and  for  the  quality  of  the  vegetables  produced  fromtheim 
Our  selection  of  seeds  is  made  with  the  wauts  of  our  soil  and 


climate  expressly  in  view, 
Send  for  Seed  List  or  Gardener 


PLANT  BROS 


Almanac. 
PRATT  &  COH  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


new  €B0P  mmn  ssid. 

(By  Mail— Postage  Paid.) 

I,avsjc  Red  WXhcrsiicltl,  per  Pound,  $5.00 

Yellow  Dan.ve.rs,  "         "         83.00 

Yellow  Dutcli  or  Strasburg,    "  "  S5.00 

Address  JAMES  SnEPPARD, 

P.  O.  Box  3,979.  210  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 


Native  Evergreens. 

From  forest  and  transplanted,  very  fine  and  cheap. 
for  Circular,    s.  I,.  KEITH,  Palatini',  Cook  Co..  III. 


Send 


HOES 

JSTO"\V   READY! 

WIXTEK  BUSINESS  FOR 

CANVASSERS. 

Fabvbks'  sons,  and  others,  are  now 
making; 

8130  to  £350  pev  month 
canvassing  Comities.    See  page  154, 
tins  paper,  April.  1867.    Address  Pat. 
Adj.  Hue  Co.,  S3  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


TTBEED'S  DRAWING  LESSONS.  —The  Littlo 
MaL  Corporal's  New  Drawing  Book  for  Beginners,  cither 
voung  or  old.  with  or  without  a  teacher,  at  home  or  in 
sehodls;  the  best  ever  published;  full  of  lithographed  en* 
cravings  and  common-sense  lemons.  If  your  bookseller  does 
not  have  It.  send  SU50  to  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  Publisher 
of  The  Little  Corporal,  Chicago,  111.,  and  the  book  will  coma 
post-paid.    Circulars  sent  free. 

RURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Robert  Morris  Copeland.  author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes 

plans  and  advice  for  laying  out  Public  and  Private  grounds 
of  even-  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes.  Nathaniel 
Thayer,  liostoD.  F.  G.  Shaw  Xew  York.  O.  S.  llubbell,  Phil- 
adelphia, G.  T.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

office  40  Banisters'  Hall.  Unstop,  Mass. 


FREE ! ° 
$200 


New   Catalogue  of    i  in  |»i  •>,<<! 
STENCH.    DIES.        MORE      THAN 

A  JIOSTH  i*  being  made  with  them. 

M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,"  P.rattleboro,  Vt. 


THE  BEST  GRAPE.— See  last  page  of  cover. 
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SHAD     FISH 


rcOPYEIGIIT     SECCT.ED.] 

I  N  G.— Drawn  by  Edwin  Forbes,  - 


•Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist 


Every  farmer  lias,  or  should  have,  an  interest 
in  a  body  of  water  adjoining  or  upon  his  farm, 
whether  it  be  a  pond,  lake,  or  river.  Fish  cul- 
ture and  protection  are  subjects  which  are  just 
now  attracting  the  attention  not  only  of  indi- 
viduals but  of  legislatures.  We  have  long 
enough  given  to  the  sea,  and  now  it  is  well  to 
look  for  a  return.  Among  the  fishes  of  prime 
importance,  wherever  there  is  a  stream  connect- 
ing with  the  sea,  is  the  shad.  The  shad  is  an 
ocean  fish,  which  spawns  in  fresh  water,  and  is 
caught  in  the  rivers  from  March  until  July,  in 
New  England,  or  earlier  in  the  southern  waters. 


On  account  of  dams  and  other  obstructions 
which  have  been  placed  in  our  rivers,  the  abund- 
ance of  this  admirable  fish  yearly  diminishes, 
and  it  is  well  that  legal  measures  have  been 
taken  for  its  protection.  Shad  are  caught  in 
various  ways.  The  fishermen  along  the  coast 
capture  large  numbers  in  pound-nets  and  fykes. 
When  they  enter  the  rivers  they  are  taken  in 
different  kinds  of  nets.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  these  is  the  gill-net,  which  has  a  length 
proportioned  to  the  width  of  the  river,  and  is  usu- 
ally about  sixteen  feet  deep,  with  meshes  five  and 
a  half  inches  wide.  The  fish  on  their  passage  up 


stream  are  arrested  by  the  net,  and  upon  attempt- 
ing to  back  out  are  caught  by  the  gills  and  held 
until  the  net  is  lifted.  The  net  is  held  in  place 
by  long  poles,  as  shown  in  the  illustration; 
these  are  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
often,  as  is  the  [case  on  the  Hudson,  to  the  an- 
noyance of  navigators.  To  fish  in  this  way  re- 
quires a  large  capital  for  boats,  nets,  pdles,  and 
labor.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  $5,000,000 
are  invested  in  this  branch  of  industry.  The  artist 
has  chosen  low  tide  at  night  for  his  sketch. 
One  disposed  to  be  facetious  might  say  that  this 
most  effectively  showed  shadows  and  shadders. 
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Contents  for  March,  1869. 

AppleB— The  Stark .Illustrated. .  99 

A  Very  Complete  Country  nouse 9  Illustrations.  .S4-85 

Bee  Items  —  Loss  of  Bees  —  Artificial   Queen-— Bee 

Plants 2  Illustrations..  86 

Birds— Houses  for  6  Illustrations..  100 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Columns — The  Improvement  Circle— 
The  World  not  Finished— A  Pleasing  Home  Game- 
Whiskey  vs.  Brains — Unseen  Dangers — A  Costly  Ta- 
ble—Curious Dreams— A  Picture  Story— Answers  to 

Problems  and  Puzzles 10  Illustrations. .103-104 

Cattle— Ayrshire  Bull,  Aleck  Christie Illustrated. .  S9 

Cattle— Cheap  Shelter  for 93 

Currants— Treatment  of. 96 

Draining— Improvements  in  Tiles.. .  .10  Jllustrafions      95 

Fairs— Award  of  Prizes 95 

Farm  Work  in  March 78 

Flowers— Bleeding  Heart Illustrated. .  90 

Flowers— Japan  Astilbe Illustrated..  96 

Flowers— Missouri  Evening  Primrose  ..  .Illustrated. .  90 

Flowers— Noble  Fumitory Illustrated. .  90 

Flowers— Perennial  Flax Jl/ustrated..  96 

Fodder  Cutting  at  Ogden  Farm 9-3 

Fruit  Garden  in  March 79 

Grafting  Stone  Fruits 99 

Green-house  and  Window  Plants 79 

Hedges— Planting  on  the  Prairies 99 

Horses— Blanketing  Them 90 

Horses— Management  of  Colts 94 

Hot-beds— Management  of. 99 

Kitchen  Garden  in  March 79 

Horses— Steaming  Food  for 94 

Household  Department — A  Family  Festival — A  Living 
Ornament— Ivy— Household  Talks  by  Aunt  Hattie — 
Roasting  Meat— Roast  Beef— Roast  Veal— Fillet  of 
Veal— Lamb— Meat  for  Children— Veal  Pie— Minced 
Veal  or  Hash— Raised  Dumplings— Apple  Dump- 
lings—The Bread  Question— The  Table— Order  and 
Ornament— Boxes  for  Boots  and  Shoes— Indennite- 
ness    in    Recipes — Tin   and  Britannia  Ware — Rye 

Drop  Cakes 2  Illustrations..  101-102 

In  the  Flower  Garden 96 

Liquid  Manure — Distribution  of. 4  Illustrations. .  92 

Market— Going  to lllvstreded. .  96 

Market   Reports  81 

Ogden  Farm — Past,  Present,  and  Future 94 

Orchard  and  Nursery  in  March 79 

Poultry— Leghorn  Fowls Illustrated. .  SO 

Premiums  SO 

Salt  as  an  Article  of  Diet  for  Stock 2  Illustrations . .  93 

Skiff— A  Farmer's 5  Illustrations.. 93-94 

Shad  Fishing Illustrated       77 

Swine— Pig  Disposition 90 

Timber  Culture— The  Larch 97 

Tim  Bunker  on  Getting  the  Best SS 

Trees— Digging  Holes'for 99 

Trees'— Li  >w  and  High-headed 97 

Vegetables— Packing  and  Shipping - 96 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,  No.  63— Farm  Labor- 
Wheat  with  Grass — Improving  a  Farm — Clover  Seed 

—Straw  and  Clover  Hay 90-91 

Wheat— Bad  Success  with BS 

INDEX  TO   "BASKET"   On  SHORTER  ATITICT.ES. 

A  Grand  Bazaar 82|Lightvs.  Heavy  Soils S7 

Am.  Pomologies!  Soc'y.  -.82  Manure  for  Wheat S6 

Anon  vinous  Letters SI  New  Land  for  Settlers 86 

Apple',  The  Stark S2|N.  Y.  Fruit  Growers'  Clnb.82 

Architecture,  New  Work. S3  N.  Y.  State  Poultry  Soc'y.83 

Barley S5  N.  T.  Tribune....". S2 

Beans,  on  a  large  Scale . . .  S7, Norway  Oats 83 

Boinmer's Method  ......  S2  Palmer's  Leaven  Manure. S2 

Canada  Postage  Stamps.  .81  Parsons  on  the  Rose S3 

Change  of  Address SI  Potatoes  Injured  by  Wire- 

Cincinnati  Hort.  Soc'y. . .  .S2|    worms 87 

Climax  Potato S3  Potato  Rot SO 

Clover S7  Potatoes.  To  Raise S7 

Clover.  Self-sown S7  Practical  Floriculture S2 

Compression  of  Soils S7  Premium  Fowls 81 

Corn,  Oats,  Wheal SO  Price  of  Wool S6 

Cows  and  Horses S7  Railroad,  Regularity  on... S5 

Currant  Borer S2  Raisingthc  Price  of  FarmsS6 

Death  of  Mr.  Pardee 82  Renovating  a  Poor  Field.  .80 

Dep't  of  Agriculture  and     Salt  Marsh  Mail S3 

N.  T.  Times S3  Sawdust  and  Ashes 85 

Excelsior  Potatoes 82  Sheep-killing  Dogs N5 

Florida  Lands 86  Soft-shelled  Egys S3 

Grape  Culturisi 82  Sundry  Humbugs 82 

Gray's  Botany  88  The  Great  White  Ox 81 

Greasing  Wagon  Wheels. 86  The  Horticulturist 82 

Green-houses.  House-top  .82  Top-dressing  Wheat. S6 

Grinding  Corn  on  theCot>.87  Veterinary  Education.  ...82 

"How  Crops  Grow" 87  Wax  Candles 66 

Indian  Fanner 87  Wheat  and  Clover 87 

Irrigation  in  Winter       ..S6^ Wheat,  Best  Spring SI 


Back  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 

of  the  Agriculturist  aie  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  ten  volumes  makeup 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  lias  a  fail  index 
lor  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  and  volumes  for  ten  years  past,  beginning  with 
1857—  that  is.  Vol.  16  to  Vol.  27.  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  81.75  each,  post- 
paid, (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $2  each,  or  $2.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  ten 
years   will   he  supplied,   post-paid,  for   15  cents  each. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  winter  hg&  been 
unusually  mild  and  pleasant  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  There  have  been  comparatively  few  snow 
storms  reported,  and  the  cold  has  been  by  no 
means  so  great  as  that  of  last  year.  The  anticipa- 
tions of  an  early  spring  were  blasted  then,  and  the 
fickleness  of  the  season  may  give  us  early  bland 
airs,  freedom  from  frost  in  the  soil,  and  good 
weather  to  push  forward  spring  work  this  year  ; 
but.  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  this  can  hardly 
lie  expected.  A  warm  winter  is  often  followed  by 
a  rough,  harsh,  cold,  wet  spring.  Winter  may 
linger,  and  wc  may  thus  have  full  time  to  get  ready 
to  make  the  very  most  of  the  good  weather  when 
it  comes.  Make  full  memorandums  at  once  of 
those  kinds  of  work  which  ought  to  be  done — 
work  for  rainy  weather,  work  for  freezing  weather, 
work  for  fair  weather  when  the  soil  is  too  wet  to 
plow,  and  proper  field  work.  Know  beforehand 
how  much  labor  can  be  profitably  employed  at  each 
job,  and  calculate,  if  possible,  to  leave  yourself 
free  for  extra  work,  not  included  beforehand  in 
your  calculations,  or  to  take  hold  and  finish  upany 
job  that  drags,  and  requires  more  time  than 
planned  for.  We  have  often  compared  well- 
considered  plans  to  axle  grease  on  the  farm  wagon. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  thinking  anxiously 
about  the  seed  they  shall  sow  and  plant.  A  more 
worthy  subject  for  serious  thought  and  investiga- 
tion can  hardly  have  their  attention.  The  papers 
are  full  of  advertisements  and  notices  of  new  arti- 
cles, from  Norway  oats  to  the  most  thoroughly  es- 
tablished varieties  of  spring  wheat.  The  effort  to 
get  something  new  that  has  merit  enough  to  base 
great  stories  upon,  and  lead  to  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, leads  to  the  introduction  of  many  worthless 
things.  Dealers  generally  care  less  for  what  is 
really  good,  than  to  know  and  to  have  what  will  sell. 
If  seeds  are  scarce  and  high,  as  is  onion  seed  this 
year,  the  temptation  is  very  great  to  mix  it  with 
old  seed.  In  England,  it  is  very  common  to  use 
the  seeds  of  charlock,  or  some  other  cruciferous 
plants  which  have  been  heated,  and  the  vitality  de- 
stroyed, to  mix  with  turnip  seed.  It  is  precisely 
on  the  principle  of  watering  milk,  and  over-issue- 
ing  railway  stock.  If  possible,  get  samples,  and 
see  how  many  of  the  seeds  will  germinate,  as  di- 
rected for  clover  seed,  on  page  95.  We  are  far  from 
condemning  the  novelties,  whatever  price  they 
bear ;  but  this  we  are  free  to  say,  the  price  bears  no 
direct  ratio  to  their  value.  The  fact  that  $2  a  quart 
is  charged  for  oats,  or  §50  apiece  for  potatoes, 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  iutcrest 
excited  by  advertising,  or  otherwise,  and  that  either 
the.owners  mean  to  put  a  nearly  prohibitory  price 
upon  the  articles,  or  believe  they  will  make  more 
this  year  and  next  by  selling  now  at  high  rates. 
It  often  pays  to  buy  at  rather  high  prices,  in  order 
to  raise  one's  own  seed  for  another  year,  but  it  surely 
does  not  pay  unless  the  article  is  of  established  ex- 
cellence, and  one  knows  he  gets  it  genuine.  Do 
not  buy  simply  because  very  improbable  and  won- 
derful stories  are  told  in  print,  or  anywhere,  about 
oats,  Egyptian  wheat,  or  any  similar  tiling  The 
best  way  is,  for  several  neighbors  to  club  together, 
and  thus  get  and  examine  samples.  Do  not  expect 
to  raise  heavier  grain  than  the  seed  von  sow. 


Hints    11m.u1   Work. 

Breeding  Animals,  must  bo  well  fed.  A  quart  or 
two  of  oil  meal  daily,  or  an  equivalent  of  rye  bran, 
or  coarse  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran  mixed,  is  good. 
If  roots  are  plenty,  cut  up  and  feed  four  to  eight 
quarts  a  day  with  fie  meal;  if  not,  save  them  un- 
til just  before  car,  lug,  and  after  that,  to  be  used  un- 
til grass  comes,  or  the  rye  for  soiling  is  fit  to  cut. 

Cows. — Prepare  roomy,  loose  boxes  for  cows  to 
calve  in,  and  litter  them  well.  The  cows  may  be 
kept  tied  until  the  time  actually  comes,  when  it  is 
best  to  give  them  the  freedom  of  the  box. 

Mares  should  be  treated  in  very  much  the  same 


way  ;  a  few  carrots  are  an  excellent  addition  to 
their  diet,  and  roots  and  oil  cake  may  be  fed  freely 
if  care  be  taken  that  they  do  not  induce  too  great 
laxness  of  the  bowels  ;  constipation  is  to  be  always 
guarded  against  in  animals  approaching  parturition. 
Sows  should  be  especially  guarded  against  it;  and 
this  is  easily  effected  by  feeding  raw  roots,  mashed, 
and  sprinkled  with  bran,  to  give  them  a  relish,  and 
to  add  to  their  nutritious  value.  The  sow  must 
have  her  quiet,  warm  nest,  with  plenty  of  straw, 
and  be  let  alone.  A  big,  blundering  brute  will  not 
unfrcquently  overlie  her  young,  and  kill  many  [n 
this  way.  To  prevent  this  in  a  measure,  it  has  been 
advised  to  arrange  slanting  rails  at  the  back  of  the 
pen,  so  that  the  sow  can  not  crowd  herself  against 
the  rear  partition,  and  that  the  young  may  have 
a  place  of  safety  at  all  times.  This  is  especially  de- 
sirable  if  sows  arc  cross,  and  inclined  to  eat  their 
young  ones.  Such  an  unnatural  appetite  is  usual- 
ly accompanied  by  constipation  and  feverishness, 
which  are  relieved  in  most  cases  by  the  diet  advised. 

Sheep. — As  the  weather  grows  warmer,  look  out 
for  ticks,  scab,  and  lice.  We  have  great  faith  in 
carbolic  soap,  and  this  may  be  applied  without  fear 
of  injury  to  the  animals.  The  wool  should  be 
parted,  and  the  solution  squirted  in  from  a  bottle 
with  a  quill  in  the  cork,  or  poured  from  an  oil  can 
with  a  small  nozzle.  If  ewes  yean  early,  have  a 
care  that  the  lambs  do  not  get  chilled ;  visit  the 
pens  frequently.  Chilled  lambs,  apparently  past 
succor,  may  often  be  revived  by  bringing  to 
the  fire,  giving  warm  baths,  followed  by  friction 
with   dry   cloths,   and  a  little  mild    milk  punch. 

Horses  are  often  injured  by  their  exertions  to 
draw  heavy  wagons  out  of  miry  spots  in  the  road. 
Spavins  are  frequently  caused  in  this  way.  After 
such  exertion,  the  horses'  legs  ought  to  be  hand 
rubbed  for  an  hour  a  day,  for  several  days.  This  is 
a  gentle  friction  by  the  hand  up  and  down  the  legs. 
Coarse  horses  seldom  require  it,  but  high-bred 
ones   are   much  benefited   by   the   operation. 

The  Workshops. — Every  farmer  should  at  least 
have  a  good  work-bench,  tolerably  supplied  with 
carpenters'  tools,  and  to  these  many  may  profitably 
add  soldering  irons,  awls,  and  needles  for  mending 
harness,  a  rivet  set  and  rivets,  paint  pots  and 
brashes,  and  a  variety  of  other  tools.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  rainy  and  cold  days  that  may 
be  done— like  mending  and  painting  farm  imple- 
ments, making  bee-hives  and  honey-boxes,  hens' 
nests,  chicken  coops,  etc. 

Surface  Irrigation. — As  the  snows  melt,  the  trick- 
ling streams  carry  fertility  wherever  they  go.  If 
they  can  be  conducted  from  the  roads  upon  the 
meadows,   a  marked  increase   will  be   noticed  in 

The  Grass  Crops,  which  may  also  be  considerably 
increased  by  top-dressing  with  plaster,  ashes,  su- 
perphosphate of  lime,  Peruvian  guano,  and  other 
soluble  manures.  It  rarely  pays  to  apply  stable 
manure  or  composts  at  this  season. 

Liquid  Manure  on  grass  and  grain  fields,  and  on 
rye  and  wheat  sown  for  soiling,  is  more  advanta- 
geous in  spring  than  at  any  other  time.  It  should 
be  applied  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

Clover.—  Sec  short  article  on  page  95. 

Field  Work. — Animals  must  be  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  hard  labor,  or  their  necks  and  shoulders 
may  gall  badly.  Where  galls  or  tender  spots  oc- 
cur, they  should  be  washed  with  eastile  soap  and 
cold  water,  and  covered  over  night  with  compress- 
es i  vet  cloths.  As  more  labor  is  demanded,  in- 
crease the  feed.  Xever  plow  when  the  ground 
packs  hard  from  the  moisture  it  contains.  Som_ 
sandy  soils  never  pack  thus,  and  never  bake  into 
clods,  but  loamy  and  peaty  soils  do,  and  a  field  is 
often  greatly  injured  if  plowed  a  day  or  two  too 
soon,  or  if  worked  in  any  way  while  wet. 

Fences. — Before  the  ground  settles  after  the  coin- 
ing out  of  the  frost,  and  while  it  is  yet  too  wet  to 
plow,  embrace  the  opportunity  to  reset  old  fences, 
and  put  up  new  ones.  Try  the  posts,  and  strength- 
en weak  ones  by  stakes  driven  along  side  ;  replace 
rotten  rails  with  strong  ones. 

Jbuttry. — Th»  present  is  a  critical  season  with  all 
kinds  of  poultry.     If  well  fed  and  watched,  a  great 
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stock  of  eggs  may  usually  be  secured.  Hens  that 
steal  their  nests  will  usually  become  broody  as  soon 
as  they  have  a  dozen  or  fifteen  eggs.  So,  if  half  a 
dozen  hens  lay  in  one  nest,  the  nest  full  of  eggs 
tends  to  stop  the  laying,  and  promote  a  desire  to  sit. 
The  same  is  trne  of  turkeys  and  ducks;  perhaps 
also  of  geese,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Ducks  ought 
to  be  shut  up  every  night,  aud  not  let  out  before 
eight  er  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  not  until 
each  duck  has  laid  an  egg ;  thus  they  will  keep  on 
laying  uutil  July.  Fowls  must  not  be  allowed  to 
sit  in  exposed  places;  and  if  broods  come  off,  they 
will  die  of  cold  and  exposure,  or  fall  victims  to 
vermin,  unless  very  carefully  protected,  and  kept 
in  warm,  dry  places.  Old  empty  hay  bays  are  very 
favorable  for  this  purpose. 

Getting  out  Manure— This  is  work  for  frosty  morn- 
ings, as  the  wheels  and  teams  would  cut  up  the 
land  badly  at  other  times  ;  or  it  should  be  delayed 
until  the  ground  is  somewhat  dry. 

Composts  made  now  will  heat  and  be  in  good 
order  for  the  corn  crop.  Muck  got  out  in  the 
winter  will  be  in  condition  to  be  thus  used,  mixed 
with  '|,  or  1|3  its  bulk  of  barn-yard  manure. 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Planting,  in  some  localities,  can  now  be  done,  but 
at  the  North,  generally,  it  is  better  to  wait  until 
next  month.  A  young  tree,  put  into  cold  soil,  and 
exposed  to  drying  March  winds,  has  a  hard  struggle. 

Shriveled  Trees,  that  have  become  dried  during 
transportation,  are  to  be  placed  in  a  trench,  and 
covered,  root  and  branch,  with  fine,  mellow  earth. 
In  about  a  week  they  will  be  found  to  have  re- 
gained their  original  plumpness,  when  they  may  be 
taken  out,  properly  pruned,  and  planted. 

Heeling  in  should  be  done  with  trees  as  soon  as 
they  arrive,  if  there  is  to  be  the  least  delay  in 
planting.  The  importance  of  keeping  the  roots 
of   trees   from   drying   cannot  be    overestimated. 

Grafting  may  be  done  first  on  the  cherry,  aud 
later  on  the  plum.  Apples  and  pears  do  better  if 
led  until  the  buds  commence  to  start. 

Cherry  Stones,  for  stocks,  start  very  early;  plant 
as  soon  as   the   frost  is   out   of   the  ground. 

Stocks  budded  last   year  arc  to  be  headed  back. 

Mvergreen  Seeds. — Many  inquire  about  raising  ever- 
greens from  seed,  aud  some  complain  of  failure.  It 
is  useless  to  look  for  success  unless  some  provision 
is  made  for  shading  the  young  plants.  On  a  small 
scale,  the  following  plan,  suggested  by  Meehan,  is 
said  to  work  well.  "A  common  board  frame  is 
placed  over  a  carefully-prepared  bed  of  light  mould, 
and  covered  with  shaded,  hot-bed  sash.  Under 
each  corner  of  the  frame  is  placed  a  prop,  raising 
the  bottom  about  three  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  advantages  of  this  contrivance 
will  at  once  be  appreciated  when  we  consider  that 
the  most  essential  conditions  in  raising  evergreen 
seedlings  are  a  moist  atmosphere,  protection  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  plants." 

Fvnit  Oartlen. 

Strawberries  maybe  set  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  Take  the  country  through,  and  the 
Wilson  will  he  found  to  be  the  favorite  ;  there  are 
many  better  varieties,  but  this  is  the  most  generally 
reliable.  Set  the  plants  eighteen  inches  apart,  in 
rows  two  feet  apart ;  keep  the  ground  clean,  re- 
move all  runners  and  blossom  buds,  and  next 
spring  there  will  be  a  good  crop. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  are  best  set  in  au- 
tumn. Spring  planting  should  be  done  as  early  as 
the  season  will  admit.  Cut  the  canes  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Blackberries  arc  usually  put  in 
rows  eight  feet  apart,  and  raspberries  from  four  to 
six  feet,  according  to  the  variety. 

Grape  Vines.— Prune  those  that  were  not  attend- 
ed to  last  autumn  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  ot 
them.     Keep  young  vines  to  a  single  cane,  or  two 


canes,  uutil  good  strong  ones,  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter,  are   secured    as    the   basis   of    the  vine. 

Currant  Cuttings  should  have  been  put  out  last 
fill,  but  they  will  do  fairly  if  set  now.  Pack  the 
earth  well  about  their  lower  ends. 

Currant  (mil  Gooseberry  bushes  start  early,  and 
should  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Prune  those  that  need  it.     See  article  on  page  9(>. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

Preparation  and  forwarding  are  the  order  here. 
Every  one  likes  to  be  just  a  little  ahead  of  his 
neighbors  with  early  crops,  and  if  one  markets  his 
produce,  it  is  well  known  that  a  few  days  in  easi- 
ness makes  a  great  difference  in  the  receipts. 

ffot-beds  are  of  great  use  in  getting  early  seed- 
lings, and  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  concerning 
which  we  have  more  letters  of  inquiry.  The  requi- 
sites for  making  a  hotbed  are  boards,  glazed  sash- 
es, manure  in  a  state  of  active  fermentation,  and  a 
supply  of  light,  rich  soil.  The  old  way  of  making 
a  manure  stack  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  putting 
a  frame  over  it,  is  well-nigh  abandoned.  It  is 
more  economical  of  manure  and  other  materi- 
als to  make  an  excavation.  All  the  operations 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  sashes.  Six  feet 
by  three  is  the  regular  size,  but  any  other  will 
do.  Select  a  well-drained  place,  facing  to  the  south,' 
and  sheltered  by  a  fence,  building,  or  hedge,  from 
prevailing  cold  winds ;  make  an  excavation  two 
feet  deep,  of  a  width  and  length  to  accommodate 
the  sash.  Drive  down  stakes,  and  board  up  the  pit, 
having  the  boards  at  the  rear  18  inches,  and  those 
at  the  front  12  inches  above  the  surface.  The  ma- 
nure to  be  used  should  be  in  a  state  of  active  fer- 
mentation— a  condition  which  may  be  secured  by 
turning  over  stable  manure  two  or  three  times,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture, watering  it  if  it  becomes  dry.  A  good  rule  is 
to  form  the  manure  in  a  compact,  conical  heap,  and 
when  it  "  smokes,"  turn  it  over.  Fill  the  trench 
with  fermenting  manure,  pack  or  tread  it  rather 
firmly,  cover  it  with  six  inches  of  light,  rich  soil, 
and  put  the  sashes  in  place.  Put  a  thermometer 
In  the  soil,  and  when  the  heat  declines  from  100°, 
the  sowing  may  be  done.  Sow  Tomatoes,  Egg 
Plant,  Peppers,  Early  Cabbages,  etc.,  in  rows  four 
inches  apart.  The  soil  covering  the  seeds  mu6t  be 
both  rich  and  light.  Where  plants  are  forwarded 
to  the  best  advantage,  a  milder  bed  is  in  readiness, 
to  which  the  plants  are  transplanted,  when  large 
enough  to  handle.  For  the  management  of  the  hot- 
bed, after  the  plants  are  up,  see  article  on  page  90. 

Cold  Frames,  properly  arrange*,  are  nearly  as 
quick  as  hot-beds.  Place  a  frame  covered  with  sash 
over  well-prepared  soil.  Let  it  be  well  exposed  to 
the  sun  during  the  day,  but  before  its  heat  declines 
in  the  afternoon,  cover  the  sash  with  mats.  In 
this  way,  a  patch  of  warm  soil  will  be  secured,  in 
which  seeds  will  germinate  rapidly.  Airing  and 
other  care  must  be  observed,  as  for  hot  beds. 

Preparation  of  the  soil  must  be  pushed  as  fast  as 
its  condition  will  allow.  Use  an  abundance  of  ma- 
nure, and  spade  or  plow  deeply. 

Sods  are  most  admirable  for  hot-bed  work.  Lay 
a  good  bit  of  pasture  sod,  grass  side  down,  aud  cut 
it  into  pieces  three  inches  square.  Plant  in  the 
soil  of  these  pieces  seeds  of  such  plants  as  do  not 
bear  transplanting  kindly — cucumbers,  squashes, 
and  the  whole  of  that  family,  corn,  and  even  early 
potatoes.  Put  these  sods  in  the  hot  bed,  or  cold 
frame  ;  the  young  plants  will  fairly  revel  in  the 
fresh  earth,  and  at.  transplanting  time  the  sod  can  be 
placed  out  without   disturbance  of  the    roots. 

Windoiu  Boxes  are  to  be  commended  to  those 
who  operate  on  a  small  scale.  A  box  four  inches 
deep,  filled  with  light,  rich  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
sunny  kitchen  window,  v.  ill  afford  early  plants  for 
the  family  garden.  Have  a  similar  box  in  reserve 
for  the  young  plants,  when  th»y  need  transplanting. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  that  have  been  wintered 
over  in    cold   frames  may   now   be  fully   exposed. 

Boots. — Dig  parsnips  and  salsify  before  any 
growth  commences. 


Asparagus  and  Bhubarb  Beds,  that  have  been  cov- 
ered during  the  winter,  may  have  the  coarse  ma- 
nure removed,  and  the  finer  portions  forked  in. 

Peas.—  Sow  for  early  crop,  putting  the  seed  at 
least  three  or  four  inches  deep.     Try  the  dwarfs. 

Ibtatoes.—  Plant  early  sorts;  it  is  best  to  have 
some  litter  at  hand,  to  draw  over  in  case  of  frost. 

Onions. —Potato  and  top  onions,  as  well  's  sets, 
are  to  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked. 
Plant  4  or  5  inches  apart,  in  rows  a  foot  distant. 

Seed  Raising.  —All  roots  saved  to  produce  seed 
should  be  set  out  early.  In  warm  and  dry  soils, 
this  may  be  done  this  month.  Soil  may  be  drawn 
towards  them,  to  protect  them  from  frosts,  which 
is  to  be  removed  after  danger  is  over. 

Hardy  Vegetables  include  carrots,  beets,  spinach, 
salsify,  onions,  leaks,  early  turnips,  etc.;  these  may 
be  sown  for  the  first  crop  whenever  the  soil  and 
season  will  allow.  Sow  in  rows  fifteen  inches 
apart.  Cress  and  lettuce  may  be  put  twelve,  inches 
apart.  Radishes  may  be  sown  broadcast  with  beets, 
etc.,  or  have  a  bed  by  themselves. 


Flower    Garden    and    Lawn. 

Boads  and  Walks  need  thorough  work.  Drainage 
is  essential,  and  solidity  should  be  secured  by  mak- 
ing a  good  bed  of  stones  to  receive  the  gravel. 

Law7is  are  mostly  failures  in  this  country  for  want 
of  good  work  beneath  the  surface.  The  drainage 
being  secured,  the  soil  should  be  sufficiently  fertile 
to  sustain  a  verdure  for  years.  If  one  kind  of  seed 
only  is  sown,  use  June'Grass,  or  Red  Top.  Hen- 
derson recommends  the  following  mixture;  12 
quarts  Rhode  Island  Bent  Grass,  4  quarts  Creeping 
Bent  Grass,  10  quarts  Red  Top,  3  quarts  sweet- 
scented  Vernal  Grass,  2  quarts  Kentucky  Blue 
(June)  Grass,  1  quart  White  Clover=l  Bushel;  aud 
from  2  to  5  bushels  to  the  acre,  according  to  the 
soil,  using  more  for  a  poor  than   for  a   rich  one. 

Trees. — The  deciduous  ones  may  bo  planted  when- 
ever it  will  do  to  plant  fruit  trees;  give  tne  same 
care  as  indicated   for  fruit  trees  under  Orchard. 

Shntbs. — Transplant  the  hardy  kinds.  Let  those 
which  were  covered  for  the  winter  retain  their 
protection  until  the  weather  becomes  established. 

Perennials  that  have  been  in  place  for  three  or 
four  years  will  need  to  be  lifted,  and  after  being 
properly  divided,  reset.  If  there  is  a  surplus,  do 
not  throw  them  away,  but  give  to  the  neighbors. 
If  nobody  at  hand  wishes  the  plants,  heel  them  in 
in  a  spare  corner  until  some  needy  one  comes  along. 

Annuals  may  be  sown — the  hardy  ones — in  the 
open  ground,  but  the  tender  kinds  should  be  put  in 
hot-beds,  frames,  or  boxes,  as  directed  under 
Kitchen  Garden.  Seedsmen's  catalogues  usually 
designate   the   hardy   and  the  tender  varieties. 


Green=li©nse  and  Window   Plants? 

Propagation  for  a  supply  of  plants  to  use  for  bed- 
ding purposes  can  now  go  on  rapidly.  Where 
there  is  a  green-house  and  a  gardener,  no  instruc- 
tions  are  needed,    but   in   the  absence   of  these, 

Saucer  PropaqalUm  is  the  great  resource  of  the 
amateur.  A  shallow  dish  of  sand,  always  kept 
wet — in  the  condition  of  thin  mud — allows  of  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  most  plants.  Wc  published 
this  some  .years  ago,  and  several  have  couipl. lined 
of  failure.  We  have  tried  it  with  things  of  the 
most  diverse  nature,  and  know  that  it  will  Bueceed 
if  the  cuttings  are  sufficiently  succulent,  the  sand 
is  kept  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  whole  exposed  to 
full  light.  As  soon  as  the  plants  make  root,  they 
must  be  potted  in  light  and  rich  soil. 

Camellias  bear  all  needed  pruning.  The  only 
time  the  camellia  can  be  forced  is  when  it  is  mak- 
iug  its  growth.  Rapid  growth  and  early  formed 
buds  will  give    early  flowers  next   autumn. 

Plants  in  Cellars  are  to  be  brought  forward  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  Exposure  to  light,  water, 
and  heat,  will  soon  start  them  into  growth. 

Insects  will  increase  with  the  season.  Prevention 
by  fumigation  is  better  than  cure.  Make  a  smoke 
of  tobacoo   in  the  houses  at  least  twice   a  week. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 

Orvnge  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers.  2J5  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

.  Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance") :  $l.r>0 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $J.-5 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
mid  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  arc  addressed  to  each  name. 

ISScS ~~onT 

March  is  an  excellent  month  for  goin^  forward  with 
the  premium  lists.  Many  thousands  of  these  clubs  are 
In  progress  all  over  the  continent,  and  beyond,  and  one 
or  more  instalments  of  names  have  already  come  in. 
These  may  all  be  filled  during  March,  and  the  premiums 
obtained.  So  also  may  thousands  of  new  clubs  be  started 
and  quickly  tilled.  Our  premiums  named  in  the  next 
column  arc  splendid  articles,  worth  working  hard  for,  yet 
many  get  them  with  very  little  work  or  trouble.  Very  many 
have  earned  from  one  to  five  dollars  an  hour  for  all  their 
time  actually  spent  in  canvassing.  A  clergyman  brought 
ns  on  Thursday  a  list  of  ninety-six  subscribers,  gathered 
in  his  country  village  parish  since  Monday  morning, 
and  took  home  the  $S0  Cyclopedia,  which  was  just  what 

his  library  needed A  little  country  school-boy  obtained 

a  $1*  Worcester  Dictionary  in  two  days  of  Holiday 
Week,  by  obtaining  nineteen  subscribers.  He  will  make 
his  way  in  the  world,  and  so  will  a  good  many  others  of 
these  active  boys  who  exercise  their  business  tact  and 
cultivate  their  talents  for  persuading,  while  gathering  up 
these  premium  lists.  It  would  be  a  good  business  exer- 
cise and  a  development  of  tact,  even  were  there  no  pe- 
cuniary reward  for  it.  One  of  the  most  successful  news- 
paper Publishers  in  New  York,  once  a  farmer  boy,  says  he 
learned  the  secret  of  his  success  and  acquired  the  mental 
and  business  training  that  has  made  him  successful,  by 
canvassing  for  subscribers  to  a  newspaper  as  a  means  of 
paying  his  way  at  school.  It  would  be  a  useful  exercise 
for  every  boy  in  the  country  to  take  a  little  practice  in 
the  kind  of  business  exercise  required  to  tdl  the  good 
qualities  of  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  book,  and  show 
how  much  one  subscribing  for  and  reading  it  would  be 

benefited And  it  would  do  the  Girls  good  to  cultivate 

a  little  of  the  same  business  talent.  Many  girls,  some  of 
them  quite  young,  are  the  happy  possessors  of  a  pair  of 
fowls,  a  lot  of  flower  seeds,  a  set  of  spoons  for  mother's 
table,  a  dictionary,  etc.,  etc.,  received  from  this  office  for 

lists  of  subscribers  they  have  themselves  gathered 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  grass  will  be  cut  next  season  with 
Mowers  secured  by  a  few  days'  time  spent  in  getting  up 
subscription  lists.  Had  we  space,  we  could  go  through 
the  whole  table  in  the  next  column,  and  tell  interesting 
incidents  concerning  the  various  articles — how  they  have 
been  obtained  by  those  who  desired  them,  without  money 
nud  with  no  real  loss  of  time.  Those  ladies  who  are 
earning  from  $300  to  $-2,500  each,  in  canvassingfor  premi- 
ums and  selling  them  this  year,  don't  permit  us  to  pub- 
lish their  names.  They  are  doing  a  good  work  for  them- 
selves, and  for  the  sluggish  people  they  arc  getting  to 

read  and  think Well,  we  would  like  to  stir  up  a  few 

thousand  more  to  go  and  do  likewise.  There  ought  to 
be  one  in  every  neighborhood,  at  every  Tost-office,  who 
will  raise  a  larger  or  smaller  premium  list.  TTe  Jcnoiv  it 
can  be  done  at  every  Post-office.  Suppose,  Reader,  that 
you  attend  to  the  work  in  your  neighborhood.  No  mat- 
ter if  some  one  has  made  up  a  list,  there  are  plenty  more 
people  who  need  the  paper,  and  would  take  it  if  it  were 
properly  shown.  Pick  out  some  article  in  the  table,  a 
small  one  first,  perhaps,  and  by  the  time  you  get  names 
enough  for  that,  you  will  be  likely  to  choose  a  larger  ar- 
ticle instead,  and  get  it.  So  it  has  worked  in  hundreds 
of  instances.  This  month,  people  are  waking  up  from 
the  sleep  of  winter,  and  casting  about  for  the  summer 
work.  The  Agriculturist  will  give  them  many  hints  and 
suggestions  that  will  put  them  on  the  road  to  better  field 
crops,  better  garden  plots,  finer  flowers,  and  better  house- 
keeping. Get  them  to  try  it  this  year;  you  will  receive 
their  future  thanks,  and  your  present  reward  from  the 
Publishers  in  the  premium  article  you  maybe  able  to  call 
for.    Try  it  this  first  week  in  March.  MARCH  ON! 


[In  this  table  are  given  the  regular  casli  prices  of  each 
article,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  at  $1.50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets,  sent  free.] 


Tabic  of  Premiums  ami  Terms, 
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Karnes  of  Premium  Articles.  

■Ayrshire  Hull,  "  Werner." $550  00 

-Ayrshire  Hull.  "Duke  of  Hartford," . .$200  00 

■Ayrshire  Hull,  "McKeown," $'00  oo 

■Ayrshire  Hull,  '•Malvern," $:oo  oo 

■Ayrshire  Bull  Citif $80  00 

-Alderney  Hull,  "waehnsett," $300  00 

Alderney  Bull,  "  Alleghany," $'00  00 

Colswnld  Ham S-'OO  00 

■  CotSWOld  Bam $200  00 

■  Colswnld  Ram $100  00 

.  CotSWOld  Eire $100  00 

Cotswold  Bice $ioo  oo 

-La  Fleche  Fowls,  one  Pair $40  00 

■HotuUni      Fowls,  one  Pair $10  00 

-Crevecatur  Fowls, one  Pair $40  00 

■Black  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair £25  00 

■Hrahmas,  Light,  one  Pair $15  00 

Early  Base   Potato,  I  Three  lb.  parcel). .$3  00 
Garden  Seeds  for  a  Familu  (40  Aim's). .$5  00 

Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).,  .fe  oo 

■Nursery  Stork  (any  kinds  desired) $30  00 

Set  of  Field  Croquet $8  00 


■Sewing 

Sruiinf 
Saving 
Sewing 
Sewing 
Sewing 


Machine  (  Wlieeler  it  ll'!tom)..$55  00 
Machine  (Grover  A  Baker)..     $.v,  M 

Machine  (Howe  Machine  Co.). .$60  00 


r,ll 
5S 
58- 
59- 

r,o 

(', ! 

63 

(;:: 
64 
65 
66- 

6J 
68 
69 

711 
71 
1-i 

l:i 

7  1 

75- 

<<'. 
77 
7S 
7'.( 
80 

S1- 

SJ- 

s:i- 

84 

N.->— 

86 

87- 
88- 
89- 
911- 
91- 
9'i- 
93- 
94- 
95- 
90- 
97- 
98- 
00- 
1011 
101 

ioa 

103 

100 


Machine  (  Florence) $03  00 

Machine   (Singer's  Tailoring)  ..$80  00 

Machine  (WlScoxd)  Gibb.t)...   .$55  00 

Sewing    Machine  (Finkle  d-  Lyon) $00  00 

Washing    Machine  (Doty's)      ' $14  00 

■  Clothes  Wringer  {.Best—Universal) $10  00 

Tea  Set    ( Harts  best  Silrer  Plated) $50  00 

■  Castor    and  Fruit  Basket  (do.    do.) $30  00 

-Ice.or  Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.). ...$18  00 
■One  Dozen  Tea  Spoons       (do.    do.) $0  00 

■  One  Dozen   Tablespoons    (do.    do.) $12  00 

One  Dozen  Dining  Forks    (do.    do.) $12  00 

Tea  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.)§'20  00 
Table    TCnires  and  Forks    (do.    do.) ... .$•>.)  00 

Carring    Knife  and  Fork  (do.    do.) $5  00 

Melodeon,  i-octave(  a.  A. Prince  <t  Co.'s)  $o;  on 
Melodeon,  S-octave  (do.   do.) $113  00 

■Piano,  Splendid  7-OCt.(SteinwayitSons)t650  00 
Colibri  Piano  (Harlow,  Dochler  <(■  Co..)$150  00 
Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.)...  .$40  00 
Ladies  Fine  Gold  Watch  I  Am.  Watch  Co)  $100  00 
Doable.  Bbl.  Gun  (  Cooper,  Harris  tt  //..)$30  00 
Repealing  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Rifle  Co.). .$60  00 

Tool  Chest  ( Patterson  Bros.) $14  50 

Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments $9  00 

Case,  of  Mathematical  Instruments $15  00 

■  Gold L'en.Sil. Case, E.(WurrriniSpadnne)  Hi  50! 
Gold  Pen  and  Silrer  Case,  F.  (do.    do.).  $5  50, 


1    .   .  $1  ' 

I  sa  $3 ! 


Barometer     (  Woodruff's  Mercurial) $12  00 

Barometer   (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $18  00 

Buckeye    Mowing  Machine.  Ko.'i.  ,.      $125  00 

■Allen's  Potent  Cylinder  /'low,  etc $10  50 

Collins  it  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow... .$25  oo 

Pump   and  Sprinkler  (Page's) $5  oo 

Family    Scabs-  (Fairbanks'  <t  Co.) $11  On 

Building   Blocks  (Craudall) $2  oo 

Pocket  Lanterns,  One  Dozen $0  00 

■American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's) $80  00 

Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  LHctionaryiii  00 
-Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
-Any    Too  Back  Volumes       do. 
-Any     Three  do.       do.  do. 

-Any    Four    do.        do.  do. 

Any   Ftre      do.        do.  do. 

(Bach  added  Vol.  at  same  rale) 
Twelve  Vols.  XVI  to  XXVII 
Any    Hack   Volume  Agriculturist 
Any   Two  Hark  Volumes      do. 
iny   Three  do.       do.  do. 

Any    Four    do.       do.  do. 

Any  Fire       do.       do.  do. 

t  Each  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
Twelve  IV*'.  XVIto XXVII 
A  SIO  Library  ( )'o icr Choice) . . 
A  SI.",  Library 


A  S<£0  library 
.1  $'25  Library 
A  830  Library 
.1  S35  Library 
A  840  Library 
.1  S4  5  Library 
.1  §50  Library 
.1  $00  Library 
.1  $7  5  Library 
A  SlOO  Library 


do. 
do. 

do. 


do.  . .     I 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Choice  of  Good  Banks  (See  Terms  below. )\ 

•Devon  Bull"  Gen.  Lyon" $250  00 

Heron  Bull  "Jack" $150  00, 

Devon  Hull  "  Bloodgood" $125  00 

Breech-loading  Pocket  Blfle $  16  001 


$21  00 

.  $2  50 

."2  $5  oo 
"=■-$"  50 
5  ^$io  oo 

fgS*U  50 

I     "^  $30  00 

•a   -$10  00 

S«$15  00 

J  S$30  00 1 

~\KU  oo 

;$:!()  on 

00, 

eS$40  00 

R'~$15  00 

"==$50  oo! 

:""-$0ll  01) 

-  a$;5  oo, 
-^ioo  oo 


2^5 

;  i  II, 


Xumber 
of  .sub- 
scribers 

required 
til    I  fit 

$1.50  [  $1. 


700 
G50 
050 
050 
325 
840 
050 
650 
050 

a5o 

350 

350 

150 

150 

150 

120 

75 

25 

37 

37 

97 

53 

2'lii 

310 

270 

275 

320 

210 

370 

70 

53 

235 

110 

90 

45 

05 

G5 

97 

116 

37 

295 

400 

1600 

1150 

150 

330 

150 

270 

190 


12! 
58 
65 

100 

as   125 

44  111 
50  1(3 
177 
192 


ISF'Erery  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  far  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  list.  The  thirty-two  Premiums, 
Nos.  29,  30,  31,  61,  02,  63,  61,  and  76  to 
1  OO  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  vutil  or  express,  {at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  7*  rri lories. 
—  Tlte  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  Vie  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 

It  end  and  carefully  Note  (He  fol- 
lowing :  (a)  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  sent  by  one 
person  count  together,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 
different  Post-offices.  But...  (6)  Say  with  each  name 
cr  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 
will  so  record  it (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain- 
ed, that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper  at 
once.  Any  time,  from  one  to  three  months,  will  be  allowed 
to  fill  up  your  list  as  lai'ge  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre- 
mium will  be  paid  whenever  you  call  for  it (77)  Send 

the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 


may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts...  (e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 

that  we  offer  the  premiums (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically, for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 

2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents (g)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 
If  from  any  Cause  one  fails  to  get.  the  larger  pre- 
mium desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

A    Full  Description  of  the  Premiums  is 

given  on  an  extra  sheet;  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  For  Xew  Premium  100,  sec  page  32, 
January  No.    We  have  only  room  here  for  the  following  : 

No. 43— Oloiiltes-Wi-iiiig'iBis-^Baolhiuo. 
—A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma- 
chine, the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring- 
ing,   and   as   fast  as  one    can    pick  up  the    garments. 

Nos.  76  to  SI  —  Volumes  of  llie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  Wo 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Oflice,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  arc  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  full  Index  to 

each    volume. They  are  profusely  Illustrated,   the 

Engravings  used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$40,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  10  to  27. 

Nos.  82  to  S7 — IBoiodkiI  VoJstines  of 
Agriculturist.—  These  are  the  same  as  Xos.  76  to  SI 

above,  but  are  neatly  boundin  uniform  style,  and  cost 
us  more  for  the  binding  aud  postage.     Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.SSiio  9«>-«(JMl>El>  n.UBBBS  ABSIES. 
—In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  B ooks  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  frSouscho'cl.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  of  the  premiums  SS  to  00  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  the  list  on  3d  cover  page,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  bonks  will  be  forward- 
ed, paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Otlice,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  lOO — <T»<'Jieifail  ItooTk  Pi-eisiioniii : 
Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  KS  to  00, 
may  select  Books  from  list  on  cover,  to  the  amount  of 
10  cents'  worth  for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1:  or  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  CO  cents' worth  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
Tliis  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  23  or  more.  The  books 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express, prepaid  through  by  us. 

A  Few  B>ollai-s*  worth  of  books  pertaining 

to  the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to 
thinking  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make 
their  heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  tho 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  oft* 
from  40  acres  than  he  would  offfroni  DO  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Far  better 
to  sell  the  acre  of  land,  thau  do  without  the  books. 
Several  good  books  arc  announced  in  the  Advertising 
columns,  and   in  the   list  on  the  3d  cover  page. 

No.  IOC— Poelset  ISiflle.—  (Breech  Load- 
ing).—A  full  description  of  this  beautiful  implement,  with 
illustrations,  was  given  on  page  32,  of  Jan.  No.  No  one 
who  enjoys  shooting,  or  who  has  occasion  to  carry  a  light 
but  effective  weapon  in  traveling  or  while  at  work,  will 
regret  the  trouble  required  to  gather  the  24  (oris)  subscrib- 
ers required  to  secure  this  weapon  free.  ZWlt  any  one 
docs  not  care  for  the  mahogany  case,  wo  will  present  the 
weapon  all  complete,  with  extension  breech  and  100  car- 
tridges, on  receipt  of  18  subscribers  for  1S09  at  $1 .50  each, 
all  packed  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box,  neatly  papered, 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Feb.  15,  1S09,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TIIK  XEW-YOKK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.     Wlteat.    Corn.    Rye.    Barley.    Oats. 

26days<fti8mUli.l81,000  153,500  601,000  950  20,500  70,000 
»dayBfcW.in,tha79,0QQ    321,000    3TS.O0O   3,900      27,000       36,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.     Corn,    liije.    Barley.    Oats. 

36<lays*AiSm,tl].226,000  I,a9y500  1,478,500  61.000327,000  l,t;o.onO 
20days^6nn,tli,211,000   1,052,500  1,107,000163,000  1S5.000     910,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.         Flour.     Wheat.     Corn.      Bye.    Barley.     Oats. 

26  (Ijivs  l^f',s ir,1,000      153,500    001,000        950    26,500       79.000 

26  days  1S07 130,000      151,0001,104,000     4,500    51,000      111,000 

Sales.  Flour.     Wheat.    Corn.      Rye.    Barley.     Oats. 

26  days  1868  .  ..326,000  1,330.000  1,47R,500  6I.n00  327.000  1,476.000 
26  days  1367     ... ^'44,000      476,000  1,391,350    95,500  1,016,000  136,500 

3.  Ktywrts  from  Xew  York,  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  15: 

Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Bye.  Barley.    Oats. 

1S69 129,171      9I4.9S7    5-17.469     12,957       11,367 

1808 79,307      201,623    906,847      10.21S  5.65S 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Xew   York: 

Wheat,  Corn,      Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt. 

1869.                 bush.  bush.     bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Feb.  10 2,705,609  1,407.616  225,182  91,384  2,390,529  58.034 

Jan.  13 3,524,172  1,509,233  203.260  54,710  2,^61.351  236,001 

1868. 

Dec.  14     3,475,541  2.005,819  2S7,101  342,921  3,044,594  99,526 

Nov.  10 1,821.057  2.773.309  123.24S  371.055  2,082,793  23,691 

Oct.  12 483,806  2,508,744    3I.S25  22.026  1,303,036  59,651 

Sept.  9 216.5-10    2.113,590    10,900  256.427  97.094 

Aus.  11 585.3T0    1,611 ,46S    575  489,100  92,995 

July  13 59-2.919  1,460,412    28,897  575  780,825  57,138 

June  10 1,576.707  1,326.171    51.460  575  527,364  11.565 

May  12 379,812  1.039.621     33,341        493,494  8,705 

Apr.  13 636,630  1,228,259      8,276  13.235  801,199    

Mar.  10 1,175,153  1,719,832    43,543  46,614  1.701.212  34,102 

Feb.  11 1,507,679  1,705,330  182,111  93,032  2,131,191  65,237 

Cur.r.EXT  ^VnoLESALK  Trices. 

Jan.  14.  Feb.  15. 

Pkice  of  Gold 135%  J35X 

Flout:— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  75  ®  7  7a  5  90    (&  7  60 

Super  to  Extra  Southern....  6  35  @14  25  6  70    @13  75 

Extra  Western 6  35  @I3  75  6  65    @13  00 

Extra  Genesee 7  75  @ll  35  7  65    @ll  00 

Superdnc    Western 5  75  @  6  25  5  90    @  6  45 

btk  floois. 5  50  @  7  75  5  20   @  7  35 

Cork   Mkai 4  25  ®  5  25  4  00   @  5  00 

"\Yne\T— All  kinds  of  White.  2  00  @  2  30  2  on    @  2  20 

All  kinds  of  Red  ;md  Amber.  1  45  Gh  2  00  1  40    %  2  00 

Coun— Yellow 96  @  1  00  88    @  1  03 

Mixed. 90  @  1  10  91     @  1  04 

Oats— Western 76  @     78>£  76    ®      77Ja' 

State Nominal.  Nominal. 

liYE  .  143  ra  1  55  140    @  1  52J£ 

Baulky 2  00  @  2  20  195    @  3  30 

Hay— Hale  ^  100  lb 75  @  1  25  75    @  1  25 

Straw.  tf  100  lb 1  00  @  1  25  85    @  1  20 

Cottox—  Middlings,  fl   lb  ...  29K^      29,Y  29!*®      29% 

Hops— Crop  oflS68.  3»Jb, 6  @      15  5    @     12 

Fbatukrs — ■ Live  Geese,  1ft  lb.  75  ®     85  75    @      85 

Skbd—  Clover, vn 13  @     14  W®     16 

Timothy,  $t  bushel 3  CO  @  3  25  3  55    ®  3  75 

Flax,  $*  bushel 2  50  @  2  60  2  55    <a  2  70 

Sugae— Brown,  &  lb    10}£@     JSJtf  11  w@     14^ 

MOLASSKS,  Cuba,  ft  gal.    ...  32  (^      43  33    @    50 

Coffer— Kio,(Gold,  in  bond)        1%®     12  j$  8^@     13 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,?*ib.        8J£@     16  7K@     16 

Seed  Leaf.   ?»»..       6    @      75  %y>®     75 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?*  ft.       47    @      62  53    @      6VA 

Domestic,   pulled,  ?t  lb 35    @      50  35    @      51 

California,  unwashed, 20    ®     36  20    @     37 

Tallow.  «!  ft       llM^      12}i  11%@     11% 

Oil-Cake—  "#  ton 57  00    ($60  00  56  00    @B1  00 

Pork— Mess,  ?>  barrel 2S  50    (§,29  50  32  00    @32  50 

Prime,  *  barrel  24  00    @25  25  26  50    @27  50 

Beef— Plain  mess ..    9  00    iffilG  50  9  00    @16  50 

Laud,  in   ties.  &  barrels,  H  lb.       1&4®      19&  18^@      20^ 

Bottjeb—  Western,  ¥*ft 25    @      40  25    ©      40 

Stale,  i?  ft 38    @      48  38    @      47 

riiKKSK  .   ...   9    @      20  9    ©      21 

Beans— V  bushel  ....    325    @  4  35  3  10    ©425 

Psas— Canada,  in  bond, if*  bn.    140©     —  135©     — 

Eggs— Fresh.  #  dozen 36    @      41  24    ©      28 

Poultry— Fowls,  $  B 13   @     13  16   @     20 

Turkeys,  $n>  18   ©     22  18   @     22 

Potatoes-?!  bbl 1  50    ©  3  50  1  50   ©  3  50 

Apples-HP  barrel. 3  00    ©  5  25  2  50    ©  4  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  #  bbl G  00    ©  6  50  G  50    @  7  00 

CbXnbereies.  $t barrel 16  00    ©IS  00  8  00    ©15  00 

Trr.N[PS-f*  bbl    2  50     ©3  00  175    ©2  00 

Cabbages— ¥*  100 12  00    ©16  00  10  00    @18  00 

Unions— t»  bbl.. 6  50    @  8  00  5  00    ©  8  00 

Gold  has  been  as  high  as  136%,  but  closes  tamely  at 

135'a There  has  been  more  inquiry  for  the  leading 

kinds  of  Brcadstuffs  for  home  use,  shipment,  and  on 
speculative  account— in  several  instances  at  advanced 
prices,  though  the  market  closes  dull,  and  slightly  in  fa- 
vor of  purchasers Provisions  have  been  in  much  bet- 
ter request,  especially  hog  products,  which  have  been 
freely  dealt  in  by  speculative  buyers,  at  decidedly  firmer 
rates.  The  market,  however,  is  inactive  at  the  close,  and 
values  are  down  considerably  from  the  highest  points,  In 

the  instances  of  Pork  and  Lard Wool  has  been  in  fair 

demand,  and  held  with  more  confidence.  The  opening 
trade-sale  of  Wool  from  a  number  of  consigners  to  the 
highest  bidders  took  place  January  2S,  with  an  offering 
of  some  300,000  lbs.  (oat  of  400,000  lbs.  advertised)  most- 
ly of  other  than  strictly  choice  qualities,  though  all  fairly 
graded.  The  sale  was  advertised  for  weeks  in  leading 
journals  of  Xew  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  as  also 
by  means  of  circulars,  widely  distributed  among  the 
trade  generally.  Avery  full  attendance  of  the  trade,  manu- 
facturers, and  others,  was  the  result,  and  the  bidding  was 
spirited  in  "view  of  the  dullness  so  long  prevailing  in  the 


regular  business.  All  sellers  agreed  unhesitatingly  to 
the  conditions,  and  the  sale  was  positive  and  unexcep- 
tionable in  every  particular.  The  terms  were  ''cash  with- 
in 30  days,  for  all  suras  less  than  $3,000;  for  all  larger 
amounts,  cash  in  30  days,  or  approved  indorsed  paper 
at  not  over  90  days,  with  interest  added  from  date  of 
sale.  Interest  at  10  per  cent  per  annum  allowed  on  all 
amounts  paid  before  the  expiration  of  30  days." Cot- 
ton has  been  quite  active  and  buoyant,  but  closes  in  fa- 
vor of  buyers  —  Seeds  have  been  more  sought  after, 

and  quoted  firmer Hops,  fairly  active,  but  lower 

Tobacco,  quiet Hay,  dull. 

Wew  York  Live   Stock   Markets.— 

week  exdtsg.         Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

Jan'y       18th 6,305        88  690       25,001      7.681     40.755 

1  do.  25th 4,SS3        60  399       31.552      6.278    43,172 

Feb.  1st 5,S46        79  617       27.959      7,614    42,115 

do.  8th 5,612        61         37S       25.1)55      7.609    38,805 

do.  loth ...5,078      132         595       19,662     10,924    36,391 

Total  in  5  Weeks....  27,124  420  2.679  130,210  40.197  201,238 
do.forprev.iWeeks  19,01S     266       2,820     105,323  58,307  182,935 

Beeves.  Cotes.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 5,545        St  535       21.844         8,059 

do.  do.  last   Month..  4.754         66  705        26,332        14,577 

do.  do.  prev's  Month.  6,191  65  1,026  39,503  35,5S2 
Average  per  Week,  1368  5,733  105  1,583  27,132  18.809 
do.  tfo.  do.  1867.  5.514  64  1,320  22.154  30,605 
do.  do.  do.  1S66.  5.74S  94  1,200  20,000  13,000 
do.  do.  do.  1865.  5,255  118  1,500  16,001  11.023 
do.        do.      do.    1S64.      5.161       145      1,511        15,315        12.676 

Total  in  1S0S 298.12S    5,466    82.571    1,413,479      978,061 

Total  in  1867 293,832    3,309    69.911    1,174,154   1,102,643 

Total  in  I860. 298,880    4.SS5    62.120    1,010.000      672.000 

Total  in  1865 270.271     6,161    77,991       S3G.733      573,190 

Total  in  1864 267,609    7,603    75,621      782,463      600.277 

There  has  been  very  little  improvement  in  the  cattle 
for  sale  this  month  over  those  of  last  month.     But  few 
really  desirable  lots  were  in  market  on  any  one  day,  and 
few  droves    run    even   enough  in  quality  to  sell  in  a 
li  bunch  "  at  one  price.     Such  a  condition  of  stock  always 
necessitates  "peddling,"  and  slow  sales  is  the  result. 
The  weather  has  been  extremely  mild  for  midwinter, 
and  butchers  bought  in  small  lots,  just  to  suit  immediate 
demand.     There  have  been  a  few  pair  of  choice  steers  on 
sale  each  week,  fully  equal  in  fatness  to  the  "Christmas 
stock,"  and  were  sold  by  private  sale,  a  little  above  the 
highest  prices  given  in  our  list.      Thin  stock  always 
drags  on  the  market,  and  many  lots  remain  daily  unsold. 
The  following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold : 
Jan.isth  ranged  8    @17$£c.  At,  15c.     Largest  sales  14    ©16 
do.  25th      do.    10    ©17 '^c.  do.  15c.         do.        do.    14    ©10 
Feb.  1st      do.    10    @17Kc  do.  14^c.      do.        do.    13M@16 
do.    8th      do.    10     @17KC  do.  15c.  do.         do.    14    @16 

do.  15th      do.    10    @17    c.  do.  14^c.       do.         do.    14    ©16 

The  season  of  Lent  brings  a  dull  trade  for  meats  of  all 
kinds.  For  the  past  month,  prices  have  been  quite  even, 
and  the  market  steady.  Willi  the  poorer  grades,  sales 
were  dull,  but  good  steers  have  quite  held  their  own. 
The  extreme  low  price  during  the  week  ending  Janu- 
ary 18th  was  for  a  few  lots  of  inferior  stock.  The  high- 
est price  on  our  list,  1754c,  may  be  considered  the  very 
top  of  the  market,  only  the  very  best  of  each  drove  reach- 
ing that  figure  on  the  scales  at  60  lbs.  net  to  the  cwt 

MilcH  Cows  have  been  a  little  more  in  demand,  and 
really  good  cows  sell  quickly.  The  prices  paid  have 
been  about  the  same  as  last  month.  The  highest  paid 
this  month  for  a  "  fancy"  cow  was  $110  ;  the  lowest  for 
a  poor  one,  $60.  Stock-men  are  asking  $S0  @  $90  for 
good  cows,  and  find  steady  sales.  Half-dry  cows  of  milk- 
men drag  slowly  on  the  market;   still  there  is  a  demand 

for  good  milkers  at  prices  given Veal  Calves  have 

been  quite  plenty,  and  the  market  rather  dull.  The  con- 
tinued warm  weather  made  dealers  in  Western  "hog- 
dressed"  calves  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  lots,  and 
prices  declined  lc.  or  more  per  pound  for  this  sort.  A 
comparative  decline  ran  through  the  live  calf  market, 
and  trade  was  dull.  Western  "  hog-dressed  "  sell  at  14c®. 
ISc.  per  pound.  A  few  extra  fat,  and  very  nice,  brought 
20c.    Live  calves,  of  fair  quality,  bring  12c.@12?^c.,  live 

weight Slieep  and  Lambs  have  been  plenty,  and 

a  little  improved  in  quality.  Sales  have  been  a  little 
more  steady,  and  rates  have  advanced  about  %c.@lc.  per 
pound  over  the  prices  paid  last  month.  Prices  range  for 
good  from  7c.@7l/£c.  per  pound,  and  extra  as  high  as  9c, 

while  common  to  poor  sell  for  5c.@6c  per  pound 

Swine.— There  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  arriv- 
als. The  market  has  been  steady,  but  not  strong,  and 
prices  a  little  advanced.  But  few  sales  are  made  on  foot, 
packers  preferring  to  buy  the  dressed  carcasses.  On  foot, 
prices  run  1134c.@ll3£c.  per  pound,  live  weight.  City 
dressed,  14^c.@14?^c,  and  Western  dressed,  14c@14%c 
Stock-men  formerly  engaged  in  selling  cattle  at  Hudson 
City  now  have  their  offices  at  Communipaw.  A  differ- 
ence between  the  managers  of  the  Erie  R.  K.  and  catlle 
men  is  the  cause  of  the  change,  and  hereafter  such  stock 
from  the  west  as  formerly  reached  here  by  the  Erie  R.  R. 
will  be  shipped  from  Pittsburgh,  via  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  Central  Railroads  to  Communipaw. 

. -».-, -d«» *-•- ■ 

The  Great  White  Ox.— The  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist  will  remember  the  great  ox,  "  Pride  of 
Livingston/1  of  which  we  gave  a  portrait  at  the  time  of 


his  exhibition  at  the  Sanitary  Fair,  in  New  York,  in 
IS&i.  At  that  time  he  weighed  3,G0'2  pounds,  as  certified 
by  respectable  persons  under  oath.  He  was  sold  for 
$1,000,  and  became  the  property  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  who  named  him  li  General  Grant," 
and  presented  him  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  his  re-election  in 
November.  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  him  to  the  Sanitary  Fair 
at  Boston.  Here  he  earned  $2,000,  and  sold  for  $2,000  in 
a  raffle— the  winner  selling  him  to  his  late  owner  for  $S50. 
He  was  also  shown  at  the  Sanitary  Fairs  of  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  in  1S65,  and  in  all  his  exhibitions  and  sales, 
earned  more  than  $12,000  for  the  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers. He  has,  besides,  visited  numerous  State  and 
County  Fairs,  and  been  carried  about  in  torchlight  pro- 
cessions, and  exhibited  in  other  ways.  The  ox  has  been 
given  to  be  roasted  for  the  Invalid  Soldiers,  on  the  4th  of 
March.  As  beef,  he  is  not  worth  so  much  as  he  was  in  1SG4, 
but  he  is  still  a  very  handsome,  fat  ox,  in  excellent  health, 
active,  clear  eyed,  and  fresh  skinned  as  possible.  He  meas- 
ures from  base  of  horns  to  root  of  tail,  S  feet,  9  inches; 
in  girth,  11  feet,  2  inches ;  in  height,  5  feet,  10  inches  ;  in 
width,  through  the  hips.  3  feet,  11  inches  ;  perpendicular- 
ly, through  shoulder  and  brisket,  4  feet,  S  inches ;  and 
the  brisket  is  14  inches  thick.  The  meat  will  be  cut 
from  the  bones,  and  the  skeleton  given  to  Professor 
Agassiz,  for  the  Zoological  Museum  at  Cambridge. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  inch/ding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  ivhkh  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Mark  All  Subscriptions  sent  iu,  as  New  or  Old. 

Mow  to  ESeiieft: — Checks  obi  IVew- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Juclcl   &  Co, 

Post-Officc  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  m 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  ns  ivitlvout  any  loss. 

IBegistcretl  Inciters,  under  tlic  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  safe 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O.  Mon- 
ey Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Reg- 
istry fee,  as  well  as  postage,  mustbepaid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  afl'u:  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  i/ie  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster ,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

fl'osflagc. — To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agricultinist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add- 
ed when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  Slates, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  bo 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

ISotiBid    Copies    of  Volume   XXVII 

(1S68)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $-2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol- 
umes (16  to  2ii)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re* 
turned  by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

Canada  Posi!i&s'c  Stamps  cannot  bo 
used  or  sold  here.  Please  remit  in  United  States  or  Can* 
ada  money. 


Oar  Premium  Fowls. — The  La  Flechc 
and  Houdans  have  recently  arrived  from  Paris.  The 
Crevecoeurs  are  bred  direct  from  the  imported  Paris  Ex- 
position prize  stock,  and  are  all  very  fine.  Light  Brah- 
mas  are  from  pure  stock,  and  only  a  few  left.  Dark 
Brahmas  and  Sebright  Bantams  none  left.  Those  can- 
vassing for  these  premiums  should  send  in  their  orders 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Change  of  Address*— Subscribers  wish- 
ing the  American  Agriculturist  changed  to  a  different 
post-office  should  give  us  a  month's  notice,  as  the  wrap- 
pers are  written  and  arranged  long  before  the  date  of  the 
paper.  Get  the  postmaster  at  the  place  you  are  leaving 
to  forward  one  number,  and  the  rest  will  go  all  right  from 
our  office. 

I\o  More  Anonymous  letters. — If  a 

person  is  ashamed  to  put  his  name  to  a  letter,  he  had 
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better  not  -write.  We  are  tired  of  "Subscriber"  and 
"  Constant  Reader,"  as  signed  to  letters.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered gentlemanly  to  write  an  anonymous  letter  to  a 
private  individual ;  why  should  it  be  otherwise  to  an 
editor?  We  do  not  wish  to  publish  names,  but  it  is 
right  that  we  should  have  names  as  a  guarantee  that  a 
statement  is  made  in  good  faith.  Sign  initials  or  any 
fancied  signature  to  the  article  intended  for  publication, 
but  give  us  the  real  name,  as  a  clue  to  the   author. 

Tlie    IfceatS*   or  Sir.  Paidee.-.Mr.  K. 

G.  Pardee,  well  known  in  the  horticultural  world,  died  in 
New  York  City  on  February  4th,  in  his  57th  year.  Mr.  P. 
was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  horticulture  and  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  strawberry  ;  besides  he  was  widely 
known  as  a  devoted  worker  in  the  Sunday-school  cause. 

"Veeos-asaary     Education.  —  The    New 

York  Legislature  could  not  do  a  better  thing  with  the 
people's  money  than  to  extend  such  aid  to  the  New  York 
College  of  "Veterinary  Surgeons  as  it  gives  to  other  educa- 
tional institutions.  If  they  were  to  liberally  endow  it,  it 
would  be  money  well  appropriated. 

Tlae  <nrape  Cultiirisfc  is  the  title  of  anew 
monthly  by  George  Husmanu,  St.  Louis,  Mo., at  $2 a  year. 
Mr.  H.  informs  us  by  letter  that  copies  have  been  sent, 
but  they  have  failed  to  reach  us.  The  starling  of  a  pe- 
riodical devoted  exclusively  to  grapes  and  wine  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  importance  attached  to  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry. Mr  Husmann  is  not  only  an  experienced  grape 
grower  and  vintner,  but  a  remarkably  vigorous  writer,  and 
we  look  for  not  only  an  instructive  journal,  but  one  with 
a  great  deal  of  "  snap  M  to  it. 

The  Caaicinuati  Hoi'ticialtiirsil  So- 
ciety shows  remarkable  vitality.  It  will  hold  spring 
and  summer  exhibitions  every  Saturday  from  June  5th 
to  July  31st,  and  offers  most  liberal  premiums  for  such 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  as  may  be  in  season.  The 
merchants  of  Cincinnati  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter, 
and  offer  liberal  special  premiums.  The  prospectus  is  a 
capital  specimen  of  tasteful  printing.  The  President  of 
the  Society  is  Capt.  W.  P.  Anderson,  and  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  C.  II.  Wavdlow. 

Psilinor's     fct  Leaveu    SBsiMMi'e.'* — In 

our  December  number,  we  published  an  item  in  respect 
to  this.  It  was  written  by  one  of  our  editors  wholly  from 
what  appeared  in  the  Circular  itself,  which  was  sent 
to  us  from  a  subscriber  for  an  opinion.  That  Circular, 
taken  by  itself,  without  any  explanations,  would  warrant 
the  general  inferences  drawn.  But  Mr.  Palmer  has  called 
upon  us  and  made  some  explanations,  which  put  rather 
a  different  face  upon  the  matter.  He  says  he  did  not  in- 
tend that  Circular  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  annua! 
route  (though  printed  in  general  terms  ;)  that  the  $35  (or 
$15)  he  asks  applies  to  those  only  so  far  aside  as  to  re- 
quire extra  labor,  and  includes  recipes,  a  book  of  200 
pages,  and  all  necessary  attention  in  preserving  and  pre- 
paring mixtures  and  manures  of  all  kinds.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  in  such  a  work  he  may  be  of  practical  service, 
however  much  we  may  call  in  question  his  science  of 
manures.  Any  man  devoting  his  whole  time  to  making 
or  working  manures  will  be  able  to  afford  aid  to  those 
who  give  no  observation  to  the  subject,  but  work  hap- 
hazard. Mr.  Palmer  also  brings  us  certificates  from 
many  of  his  neighbors  and  patrons  for  his  good  charac- 
ter as  an  honest  Christian  man,  with  good  intentions. 
With  these  explanations  and  certificates,  and  after  hear- 
ing from  himself  his  desires  and  mode  of  operation,  we 
very  cheerfully  withdraw  any  reflections  upon  his  personal 
character,  or  his  intention  to  humbug  people,  for  we 
judge  that  he  means  to  do  right.  In  saying  this  as  to  his 
personal  character  and  intentions,  we  do  not  necessarily 
indorse  his  manures  or  "  science.'"  We  are  perfectly  will- 
ing that  he  should  demonstrate  his  faith  by  his  works. 


A  (hi-smmI  JBazsnuu"  for  Ouia  USentlei-M 

is  provided  in  the  Advertising  Pages,  where  they  can 
find  what  is  for  sale  and  by  whom,  and  consult  a  great 
variety  of  establishments.  We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled 
to  leave  out  nearly  three  full  pages  of  advertisements  that 
arrived  too  late.  Please  be  on  time.  Probably  nowhere 
else  can  one  find  so  many  reliable  business  announce- 
ments brought  together,  for  our  rules  exclude  those  not 
known  personally,  unless  they  furnish  evidence  that  they 
have  the  ability  and  intention  to  do  what  they  promise. 
We  repeat  the  request  that  those  sending  to  our  adver- 
tisers lor  cards  or  circulars,  or  ordering,  should  mention 
the  fact  of  seeing  the  advertisement  in  this  journal,  It 
gives  special  pleasure  to  advertisers  to  know  where  their 
business  notices  arc  seen;  and  we  like  to  have  them 
learn  something  of  the  vast  number  of  wide-awake 
people  that  see  this  journal,  not  only  in  every  part  of 
this  continent,  but  also  in  remote  lands. 


XBie  2Ioiatic'iilturisrt»— The  first  number 
of  this  journal  under  its  new  management  has  a  pleasant 
look,  as  it  has  returned  nearly  to  its  original  form  of  page. 
The  contents  6how  signs  of  vigor,  though  bearing  the 
marks  of  having  been  hastily  made  up.  An  eminent  writer 
said  to  us  a  few  days  ago  that  "no  one  ever  shonld 
publish  a  first  number,  but  destroy  it  after  it  was  made 
up  and  begin  with  the  second."  While  we  do  not  intend 
to  say  that  the  first  number  of  the  Horticulturist  deserves 
this  fate,  we  are  sure  that  the  second  will  be  better,  whon 
the  new  editor  becomes  used  to  the  harness,  where  we 
hope  he  will  have  a  heavy  load  (of  subscribers)  to  pull. 

The  Currant  Borer.- H.  T.  Prindle. 
The  only  way  to  ,L  prevent"  the  ravages  of  the  currant 
borer  is  to  destroy  the  parent  insect  which  lays  the  eggs. 
Traps  of  sweetened  water  might  help.  There  art;  two 
borers,  one  the  larva  of  a  small  beetle,  and  the  other  that 
ofasmall  moth.    Cut  off  and  burn  the  infested  twigs. 

Tlae  Ainericaffft  Pomological  So- 
ciety.—A  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  and  Fruit 
Committees  was  held  in  New  York  on  February  10th,  the 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  presiding.  The  main  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  give  the  fruit  catalogues  a  more  care- 
ful revision  than  could  be  done  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Though  we  missed  many  whom  we  hoped  to  see  present, 
there  was  an  assemblage  fitly  representing  the  pomolo- 
gists  of  the  country.  The  gentlemen  went  into  the  work 
with  earnestness  and  prosecuted  it  with  perseverance. 
and  their  labors  will  relieve  the  annual  gathering  of  much 
time-consuming  work.  The  prompt  and  well-matured 
decisions  given  by  those  present  indicated  a  great 
amount  of  careful  observation.  As  the  work  of  revision 
was  going  on,  it  occurred  tons  that  people  in  general 
know  but  little  of  their  indebtedness  to  these  workers  in 
pomology,  who  give  years  of  experiment  to  enable 
them  to  say  whether  a  variety  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of 
cultivation.  Fruit  growers  all  over  the  country  reap  the 
benefits  of  these  observations,  win  eh  for  the  most  part 
are  carried  on  through  a  love  fur  the  cause  rather  than 
from  any  prospect  of  gain.  Among  those  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceeding?  were  Wilder,  Hovcy,  Hyde, 
and  Manning,  of  Massachusetts,  New  York  was  repre- 
sented by  Downing,  Barry,  Ell wanger,  Messrs.  Parsons, 
and  others;  New  Jersey  by  Perry,  Fuller,  and  Q.uinn ; 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  by  Mitchell,  Hoopes,  and  Meehan, 
and  the  western  part  of  the  State  by  Knox  and  Bockstoce. 
Ohio  found  an  able  representative  in  Elliott.  Saunders 
and  Saul  were  present  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Other  names  escape  us  at  the  moment,  but  enough  have 
been  given  to  show  the  character  of  the  meeting. 

Asparag'u*. — The  Horticultural  Annual  con- 
tains an  excellent  article  on  the  market  and  garden  cul- 
ture, by  F.  Brill,  a  New  Jersey  market  gardener. 

Excelsior  Potatoes,  from  Mr.  Jus.  J.  H. 
Gregory,  Marblchead,  Mass. ,  were  of  really  first  quality. 

Pn-sictical  FlorStriiHiH'e. — The  imme- 
diate sale  of  the  first  issue  of  this  work  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  print  a  second  edition  at  once.  In  doing  so  some 
typographical  errors— which  any  one  familiar  with  the 
snbjeet  must  have  seen  were  merely  mistakes  of  the  types, 
and  not  of  the  author— have  been  corrected.  It  is  the 
only  work  which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  management 
of  a  commercial  florist's  establishment.  The  wants  of 
the  amateur  are  also  kept  in  mind.    Price  by  mail,  $1.50. 

Tlie  1%'ew  York  'SVIUmn**  deserves 
thanks  for  the  persistence  with  which  it  advertises  the 
Agriculturist,  in  addition  to  what  we  pay  for.  Some  one 
thought  the  tail  of  a  cat  in  a  picture  in  our  children's  de- 
partment too  large,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  the  Farm- 
ers' Club  (as  the  body  most  competent  to  judge  of  such 
subjects)  upon  this  and  other  minor  details  of  cur  pic- 
tures. This  letter  the  Tribune  kindly  published,  as  it 
often  does  letters  in  which  the  Agriculturist  is  mentioned. 
The  February  number,  containing  the  pictures  alluded  to, 
has  had  a  remarkable  sale,  showing  the  influence  of  the 
Tribune's  advertising.  We  return  the  favor  by  saying 
that  the  Weekly  Tribune  is  a  most  admirable  paper.  If 
it  would  devote  the  columns  which  it  facetiously  heads 
"Agricultural"  to  some  useful  matter,  well  understood, 
it  would  be  even  a  still  greater  marvel  of  excellence  com- 
bined with  cheapness  than  it  now  is. 

The  StarU  Apple— A  variety  under  this 
name  lias  recently  been  attracting  attention  at  the  West. 
We  give  an  outline  of  it,  with  Dr.  Warder's  description, 
on  another  page.  Since  that  page  was  printed  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Fruit  Committees  of  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society  was  held  in  New  York,  at  which  specimens  of 


the  "Stark"  were  presented.  The  pomologists  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  the  Pennock,  or  Pennock's  Red  Win- 
ter, an  old  and  but  little  valued  sort,  under  a  new  name. 

Bomiuer,»  >3eilion. — Weare rather  taken 

to  task  for  having  said  in  a  recent  issue  that  we  did  nul 
endorse  the  little  book  called  "Bommer's  Method." 
The  writer  sent  for  the  pamphlet,  made  the  tank,  and 
followed  the  directions  with  great  satisfaction, — no  doubt 
greatly  increasing  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his  ma- 
nure, and  he  does  not  see  why  we  do  not  endorse  it  all. 
We  do  heartily  approve  the  general  process,  and  follow 
the  same  as  nearly  as  we  conveniently  can  ;  but  there  are 
some  claims  and  statements  in  the  book  a  little  extrav- 
agant, or  at  variance  with  views  at  present  received. 

<jireeii"9Ioii»<;»  I'pon  Honse-Tops. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  suggests 
that  the  modern  style  of  building  houses  allows  of  the 
ready  conversion  of  the  attic  in  to  a  conservatory  or  green- 
house. The  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  it  having  been  advo- 
cated as  long  ago  as  1S61  by  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  An 
article  on  the  subject,  with  illustrations,  will  be  found  in 
the  Agriculturist  for  April,  1861,  It  is  not  surprising  that 
a  plan  so  feasible  should  have  suggested  itself  to  others. 

'S'Sac  ISTew  York  Fruit  Growers' 
Club  arc  to  have  a  committee  who  are  to  call  on  all  the 

powers  that  be  and  are  to  be,  to  enlarge  the  "  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  into  a  full  Department,  so  as  to  insure  greater 
attention  to  horticulture."  Now  we  do  not  know  what 
the  "  Bureau1'  of  Agriculture  is.  There  is  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  and  had  the  Club  desired 
to  know  what  that  has  in  contemplation  for  horticulture 
and  about  its  plans,  the  execution  of  which  is  only  defer- 
red until  spring,  it  could  easily  have  obtained  the  knowl- 
edge. Mr.  Saunders,  of  the  Department,  was  present 
when  the  resolution  was  offered,  and  had  he  been  called 
upon,  he  might  have  shown  the  Club  that  quite  all  they 
propose  is  already  on  iis  way  toward  accomplishment. 

SBiiidvy  lltimtoiig's. — The  "Gift  Enter- 
prise "  business,  which  fur  tome  months  past  seemed 
to  be  on  the  decline,  has  in  a  measure  revived  again,  and 
several  of  the  more  prominent  companies  arc  flooding  the 
country  with  their  circulars  of  "  great  promise,"  regard- 
less of  the  law  in  the  matter.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
notices  of  these  various  firms  in  our  Humbug  articles  for 
the  past  year  will  not,  of  course,  trust  any  of  them.  To  nil 
persons  we  say,  invest  in  no  "  gift  lottery"  or  cheap  jew- 
elry enterprise  whatsoever.  An  instance  showing  how 
successful  these  leeches  of  society  sometimes  are  in  their 
operations  was  given  in  the  Brooklyn  police  reports. 
On  January  29th,  one  Jonah  Andrews,  of  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn,  was  arrested,  and,  although  proof  was  strong 
against  him,  he  was  let  go  on  his  promise  to  quit  the 
business.  He  admitted  to  the  authorities  that  he  had 
made  over  $100,000  at  the  business,  most  of  which  was 
invested  in  real  estate.  Young  men  of  the  country,  when 
you  feel  tempted  to  trust  the  promises  of  such  persons, 
remember  that  every  cent  yon  send  them  is  so  much  en- 
couragement to  villany,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  you  will  never 
see  the  prize  you  send  for  or  hear  of  the  money  again. 

Half  a  dozen  parties  in  Button,  iu  Williamsburg,  N. 

Y.,  and  elsewhere,  are  operating  iu  the  "  dry  goods  ** 
line.  On  the  receipt  of  a  specified  sum  they  propose  to 
send  a  certain  number  of  yards  of  cloth  of  various  kinds 
and  patterns.  And  to  those  who  are  willing  to  act  as 
agents  for  them,  they  will,  besides  allowing  15  per  Cent 
on  their  sales,  give  them  twelve  yards  of  cloth  as  n  pre- 
mium on  their  first  sales  amounting  to$(i.  The  wise  will 
risk  no  money  on  these  schemes.  The  cat  is  well  mealed 
over,  but  we  see  the  ears,  toes,  tail,  and  the  teeth  sticking 
out.  Some  of  them  have  no  "  cat,"  but  are  like  the  "Eu- 
reka Print  Works"— well  known  to  our  readers  as  a 
thing  nut  to  be  found  except  on  paper... E.  A.  Saunders  is 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  people  will  think  him  hon- 
est and  that  he  will  do  as  lie  agrees.  Ilis  plan  is  this :  To 
make  it  appear  to  the  managers  of  the  "  Delaware  Stale 
Lottery  "  that  they  owe  yon  a  prize,  you  arc  to  send  him 
$10  in  a  Inter  dated  one  day  previous  to  its  being  mailed. 
This  letter  he  will  put  into  the  bands  of  the  "  Managers," 
and  by  a  judicious  system  of  lying  obtain  from  them  a 
prize-ticket  which  will  entitle  the  holder  to  $400  iu 
"greenbacks."  This  ■■prize-ticket  "  he  agrees  lo  return 
to  you  with  instructions  how  to  get  the  prize  !  01"  course 
none  of  our  readers  are  verdant  enough  to  be  caught  in 
such  a  trap.  The  game  is  altogether  too  ancient.  Mr.  S 
and  you  will  have  to  try  something  new,  or  go  amoni; 
those  the  Agriculturist  doe.-  n't  reach.  .  ."Music  bi 
(a  three-penny  reed  whistle),  sold  for  one  or  more  dollars 
each,  are-just  now  a  favorite  swindle  adopted  by  swindling 

parties,  new    and    old "Rev.   Edward  H.  Wilson  1" 

This  swindling  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  continues  to  ad- 
vertise. We  are  glad  to  see  in  the  Methodist  Homo 
journal  of  Philadelphia  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
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protesting  against  the  admission  of  Wilson's  advertise- 
ment in  that  excellent  paper.  Every  publisher  who  ad- 
vertises for  Wilgon  helps  to  cheat  his  readers,  unwilling- 
ly, we  hope,  but  hardly  blamelessly.  We  have  exposed 
Wilson  several  times  in  the  last  dozen  years.  He  pur- 
ported to  be  a  Methodist  minister,  and  claimed  to  belong 
to  the  "New  Haven  Methodist  Conference,"  until  we 
published  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  Conference 
known  to  Methodists.  lie  then  changed  Ins  tactics, 
studied  up  the  "  minutes,"  and  located  himself  in  an  ac- 
tual Conference,  where,  strange  to  say,  none  of  his 
"brethren11  knew  him.  lie  professes  to  he  actuated 
solely  by  benevolent  motives,  but  fails  to  let  the  press 
publish  his  recipe  gratuitously,  albeit  we  did  publish  it 
(see  Agriculturist  for  July,  1S59,  April,  1SG2,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1865).  Like  several  others  of  his  class,  he  is  an  un- 
hung' villain,  who,  under  an  assumed  name,  steals  the 
livery  of  Heaven  to  serve  the  devil  (his  own  pocket)  in. 
There  arc  several  others  of  the  Wilson  class  before 
the  public  just  now.  One  of  the  more  prominent  ones 
claims  to  he  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Mrs,  M.  C.  Leggett. 
She  has  remedies  for  catarrh,  scrofula,  and  deafness,  any 
orall  of  which  she  will  send  free  of  charge  to  any  address. 
Of  course,  the  several  ingredients  from  which  these 
"  remedies  "  are  compounded  can  only  be  obtained  from 
her;  and  in  a  private  letter  on  the  back  of  the  circular 
sent  with  the  receipt,  she  tells  you  that  for  $5  she  will 
send  you  every  article  named  therein,  fresh  and  good, 
etc.  !  !  That  is  the  dodge  they  all  have ;  "  free  of  charge11 
means  $5.  or  some  other  sum  of  money,  for  a  worthless 
or  dangerous  article,  or  a  temporary  stimulant,  costing  a 

few  cents Look  out  for  "Real  Estate  Lotteries1'  of  all 

kinds,  for  they  are  humbugs The  Implement  Hum- 
bug every  now  and  then  turns  up.  "  Shakes  "  (an  appro- 
priate name  for  some  parts  of  the  State  he  writes  from) 
eays  :  "There  is  one  going  the  rounds  this  winter— a  pat- 
ent right  cultivator  and  seed-sower.  Town  rights  arc 
sold  to  unsuspecting  farmers  for  $200  or  more,  they  giv- 
ing their  notes,  expecting  that  large  profits  will  soon  re- 
pay them.  One  man  made  twelve  hundred  dollars  by 
shaving  these  notes  in  one  county.  I  do  not  know  of  an 
instance  where  the  dupe  has  been  able  to  dupe  enough  of 
his  neighbors  to  enable  him  to  get  his  money  hack."  The 
less  a  farmer  has  to  do  with  these  traveling  patent  right 
chaps  the  better.  He  should  never  buy  an  implement 
of  any  kind  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested. 

Piii-soufe  on    *lac  3£ose. — The  publishers 

of  the  Agriculturist  will  shortly  issue  a  new  and  mainly 
re-written  edition  of  this  standard  work  on  rose  culture. 
So  great  has  been  the  progress  in  this  branch  of  horticul- 
ture that,  as  far  as  varieties  are  concerned,  a  thorough  re- 
vision was  necessary.  Much  new  material  has  been 
added,  and  at  the  same  time  such  matter  as  has  become 
superfluous  has  been  omitted.  New  illustrations  have 
been  prepared,  and  the  whole  is  essentially  a  new  work. 
Ready  in  April.    Price,  $1.50. 

The     Wew     York      Suite      Poultry 

Society  premium  list  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 
free  on  application.    Office,  220  Broadway,  New  York. 


I\ew      Work      on     Architecture.— 

"Woodward's  National  Architect.11— We  have  long 
Bought  m  the  various  excellent  works  on  house  build- 
in::  for  more  of  detail  both  of  construction  and  orna- 
mentation. The  work  before  us  supplies  this  want  in  an 
unusual  degree.  Besides  giving  a  great  number  of  at- 
tractive house  designs,  to  cost,  as  estimated,  from  $2,000 
to  $30,000,  with  perspective  views  of  most,  front  eleva- 
tions, side  elevations,  and  plans  of  all,  the  details  are 
given  with  great  minuteness,  including  the  framing, 
mouldings,  casings,  newels,  stair  balusters,  etc.,  etc., 
to  the  iron  ornaments,  vanes,  and  crestings  for  the  roof. 
Accompanying  each  design  is  a  "complete  set  of  specif! 
cations  and  au  estimate  of  cost.1-'  at  New  York  prices,  to 
enable  any  one  to  compare  and  make  hie;  own  estimates. 
The  work  will  be  valued  by  any  one  intending  to  build, 
and  be  very  useful  for  country  builders.  It  contains  20  de- 
signs of  buildings,  100  plates,  and  1,000  original  engrav- 
ings, including  designs,  plans,  and  details.  It  is  sold  by 
subscription,  but  the  proprietors  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist  have  made  arrangement*  with  the  publishers  to 
supply  the  work  at  the  subscription  price—  $12. 

The    DepurtasftCHit    of  Agriculture 

and  the  IV.  Y.  Times.— The  N.  T.  Times  has  the 
following:  "The  American  Agriculturist  snarls  at  the 
Times  for  suggesting  any  improvement  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington. 
It  states,  with  a  great  deal  of  arrogance,  thru  any  im- 
provements in  that  Department  are  directed  by  the 
"Agricultural  Press,"  and  all  the  '-Tiinescs"  in  the 
country  will  not  hasten  or  retard  any  proposed  move- 
ruent,  asfarmers  have  the  business  in  hand,  and  politi- 
cians have  very  little  to  gay  about  the  matter.    We  doubt 


whether  that  le  bo.  Bui  if  it  be  the  case,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to  sign  a  petition  praying 
Ctingress  to  abolish  the  Agricultural  Department  at  once. 
We  did  hope  that  something  worthy  of  record  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country  would  be  accomplished  in 
that  Department.  Butif  the  parties  alluded  to  have  got 
the  power,  the  miserable  inefficiency  of  the  past  will  bear 
a  small  comparison  to  the  distressed  management  that 
we  may  look  for.11  —  We  print  the  above  merely  to  put 
the  Times  on  record,  and  let  the  fanners  see  what  a  paper 
which  has  an  "agricultural"  column  really  thinks  of  them. 
The  Times  railed  at  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  bcingof  no  value.  Shortly  after  it  had  quite  a 
long  article  on  the  crops,  based  on  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment, and  largely  made  up  with  quotations  from  it. 
Either  that  paper  was  insincere  in  denouncing  the  reports, 
or  it  chooses  to  furnish  its  readers  with  matter  of  no 
value.  If  report  speaks  truly,  one  of  the  subordinates  of 
the  Times  wishes  to  become  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  course  of  the  paper  in  trying  to  destroy  confi- 
dence in  the  present  Commissioner  looks  like  an  effort 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  change.    It  won1 1  work. 

Sott-sltellttd  Eggs.— "J.  H.  L.,"  of  Cin- 
cinnati, says  his  hens1  eggs  are  nearly  all  soft-shelled, 
though  the  fowls  have  both  sand  and  lime  to  run  to.  The 
lime  is  doubtless  in  a  form  which  is  distasteful,  or  not 
recognized  by  the  hens.  Give  the  hens  powdered  oyster 
or  clam  shells,  finely  pounded  bones,  or  marble  dust, 
mixed  with  their  feed. 

SjJray-*   School  and  FieHu-fiSoolt    ot* 

Botany,— "How  shall  I  study  botany  ?"  is  a  question 
often  put  to  lis,  We  now  have  a  ready  answer— buy  the 
above  book,  and  study  it  faithfully.  Dr.  Gray  has  done  the 
public  good  service  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  and 
lvison,Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.  have  presented  it  in  a 
handsome  style.  The  book  consists  of  two  portions  : 
Fir?t,  the  "  Lessons,'1  which  have  been  before  the  public 
for  several  years.  No  work,  however  elaborate,  has  so 
clearly  and  charmingly  presented  the  structure  of  plants 
as  these  unpretending"  Lessons."  The  writer,  upon  their 
first  appearance,  had  occasion  to  say  that  "the  work 
contained  more  botany  than  any  he  knew  of."  They  are 
written  in  a  spirit  only  possible  to  a  mind  thoroughly  im 
bucd  with  the  subject,  and  in  a  style  so  plain  that  a  child 
may  comprehend  it.  A  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
plants  and  of  the  plan  of  vegetation  is  the  groundwork  of 
all  botanical  knowledge,  andean  nowhere  be  better  ac- 
quired than  from  these  lessons.  Then  comes  the  study  of 
the  classification  of  plants,  the  identification  of  species, 
their  grouping  into  genera,  families,  etc.  These  are 
treated  of  in  the  second  part  of  the  volume.  Gray's 
Manual  of  Botany  contains  descriptions  of  all  the  native 
plants  of  the  Northern  United  States,  and  much  of  the 
matter  in  that  is  of  but  little  use  to  the  general  student. 
The  present  work  includes  such  wild  plants  as  are  most 
commonly  met  with,  and, — what  will  prove  generally  ac- 
ceptable—the plants  of  the  garden  and  green-house. 
Means  for  studying  cultivated  plants  have  heretofore  been 
only  within  the  reach  of  those  having  libraries,  hut  here 
is  a  whole  library  of  description  condensed  into  less 
than  100  pages,  with  that  clearness  and  conciseness  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  its  author.  The  work  under  notice 
will  do  much  to  popularize  the  study  of  botany,  and  we 
commend  it  not  only  to  the  general  public  but  to  garden- 
ers and  florists,  who  have  now  no  excuse  for  following 
an  incorrect  nomenclature.  Sent  from  the  office  of  the 
Agriculturist,  by  mail,  for  the  publishers1  price,  $2.50. 

yinli  Msirsli  .iMual.  —  Benjamin  White, 
Mass.— Get  out  the  mud,  and  let  it  dry  on  the  shore.  If  it 
becomes  easily  pulverized,  it  may  be  spread  at  once  on 
grass  land,  and  will  probably  have  a  good  effect, — better 
if  put  on  after  mowing.  Whether  easily  crushed  or  not, 
it  may  be  composted  either  with  lime  or  yard  manure 
with  good  results  upon  all  farm  crops. 

Norway  Oat*. — Several  inquirers. — As  a 
finality  we  would  say  that  we  have  grown  an  oat  called 
Norway,  and  found  it  a  good  and  productive  grain.  The 
position  of  this  journal  in  regard  to  such  matters  is  this : 
If  we  believe  that  those  who  advertise  "novelties  "  are 
acting  in  good  faith,  we  admit  their  advertisements.  We 
do  not  endorse  the  representations  made  concerning  the 
articles;  nor  do  we  admit  the  advertisement  if  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  "  humbug  "  about  it. 
Moreover,  we  advise  no  one  to  invest  in  new  and  untried 
things,  unless  he  can  afford  to  lose  his  money  in  case  of 
failure.  Please  remember  that  all  new  plants,  seeds,  and 
the  like,  are  on  probation.  If  one  in  twenty  proves  better 
than  any  thing  of  its  kind  already  in  cultivation  it  is  a 
great  gain.  If  we  wcr-  to  exclude  all  seeds  and  plants  un- 
til they  had  been  generally  tested  and  proved  valuable  all 
over  the  Country,  it  would  be  depriving  our  readers  of  op- 
portunities for  experiment  which  they  ought  to  have; 
indeed,  few  things  would  ever  get  generally  tested.__That 


spurious  "Norway  oats"  are  in  the  market  we  do  not 
doubt.  That  the  "Norway"  or  any.  other  oat  will  prove 
a  success  everywhere  we  do  not  believe.  That  the  "  Noi 
way"  has  been  found  valuable  in  Vermont,  Nebraska  and 
other  States,  we  are  as  well  assured  as  we  can  be  of  any 
thing  depending  upon  testimony.  Touch  all  new  things 
gently,  and  if  a  failure  is  likely  to  be  at  all  embarrassing 
let  them  alone  until  those  who  can  afford  to  do  so 
have  tried  them. 

IVeiv  Roses. — Johu  Saul,  an  acknowledged 
authority,  describes  them  in  the  Horticultural  Annual. 

c4 

Climax  Potato. — In  December  last,  we 
gave  the  Early  Rose  as  the  parent  of  the  Climax.  We 
intended  to  say  Early  Goodrich,  and  thank  Mr.  Bresce  for 
calling  our  attention  to  the  error. 

George  Husmaun  has  sold  his  celebrated  vineyard  at 
Hermann,  Mo.,  and  will  remove  to  Bluft'ton. 

There  will  be  a  Grande  Exposition  Universelle  at  Ly- 
ons, France,  in  1S70,  which  is  some  years  too  soon. 

Will  it  freeze?  is  the  question  in  France,  the  early 
spring  flowers  being  all  in  bloom  in  January. 

Hovey  looks  many  years  younger  now  he  is  no  longer 
an  editor. 

Two  of  Arnold's  new  grapes  have  been  tested.  The 
Cornucopia  stood  79  and  Autuchon  S6  on  the  must  scale. 

A  machine  has  been  invented  in  England  for  killing 
cheap   seeds  to  mix  with  new  and  dear  varieties. 

Camellias  are  having  a  great  time  this  year  in  England. 
One  man  reports  40  blooms  on  a  plant  out  of  doors  Jan.  11. 

In  England,  small  green-houses  are  heated  by  petrole- 
um stoves.     Here  is  a  chance  for  some  Yankee  inventor. 

English  florists  make  a  great  palaver  about  a  new  Bo- 
livian annua!  called  Palaver. 

The  Lancaster  Farmer  is  a  new  monthly,  published  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  at  $1  a  year. 

The  Chautauqua  Farmer  began  its  existence  with  the 
present  year,  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.     It  is  a  weekly  at  $1.50. 

Edward  Jones  wonders  why  those  who  have  choice 
grain  seeds— wheat,  corn,  oats,  etc.,— do  not  advertise 
them.     So  do  we. 

The  boys  at  Cornell   University  publish   a  paper,  tho 
Cornell  Era.    It  looks  as  if  some  old  boys  had  a  hand    ; 
in  it.  jj 

The  winter  has  been  very  mild  in  England.  In  Janu- 
ary, Roses  were  in  bloom,  Horse  Chestnut  buds  expanded, 
and  Rhubarb  fit  for  use  in  the  open  ground. 

What's  in  a  name?  A  great  deal  we  should  say  when 
we  read  of  Primula  Sinensis  Jlmbriata  punctata  elegantis- 
sima.    The  poor  thing  lived,  notwithstanding  its  name. 

The  Toronto  (Canada)  Weekly  Globe  has  a  horticultural 
department  excellently  conducted  by  D.  W.  Beadle,  a 
well-known  pomologist. 

A  man  who  went  to  Florida  to  buy  land  for  a  company 
reports  that  the  soil  might  possibly  be  made  productive 
if  manured  every  twenty-four  hours. 

A.  M.  is  informed  that  we  do  not  treat  with  parties  who 
do  not  give  their  names ;  also  that  we  never  decide  to 
publish  or  reject  articles  without  first  seeing  them. 

Deitz's  "  Experimental  Farm  Journal"  is  a  new  agri- 
cultural monthly  of  S'i  pages,  octavo,  in  covers,  issued 
ky  Geo.  A.  Deitz,  of  wheat  lame,  at  Chambersburgh, 
Pa.,  at  $1.50  per  annum. 

The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  to  be  held 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  May  14th  offers  a  large  silver  medal 
for  the  best  collection  of  North  American  Oaks  suitable 
for  cultivation  in  Russia. 

In  Russia  a  water-melon  is  arboor  ami  melon  patch  a 
bagshta  ;  moreover  a  cucumber  is  a  goortsee.  Those  who 
wish  more  of  the  nomenclature  can  attend  the  Interna 
tionat  Horticultural  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg  next  May. 

Some  half  dozen  Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies 
sent  notices  of  their  winter  meetings  in  February,  about 
the  time  half  our  edition  was  mailed.  How  could  they 
have  been  published  ? 

A  convention  of  American  Philologists  will  be  held  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  on  the  27th  of  next  July.  Profes- 
sors of  Language  in  Universities,  Colleges,  Theological 
Seminaries,  and  other  high  schools  of  learning.  Presidents  - 
of  Colleges  and  other  schools  where  Languages  are 
taught,  and  amateurs  and  patrons  of  Philological  studies 
and  investigation,  are  invited  to  be  present. 

A  prolific  writer  is  Mr.  "  Ex."  whose  articles  appear  in 
so  man}'  agricultural  journals.  If  a  man  can  take  our  ar- 
ticles and  satisfy  his  conscience  by  accrediting  them  to 
"Ex."  he  must  have  his  conscience  under  good  subjection. 
We  have  more  respect  for  an  open  thief,  like  one  New 
England  paper  which  took  an  article  from  the  Agriculturist 
and  printed  it  double  leaded,  word  for  word,  as  its  own. 
A  highwayman  is  more  respectable  than  a  sneak-thief. 
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A  Very  Complete  Country  House. 

As  one  enjoys  planting  a  tree,  watching  its  develop- 
ment, and  by  training  and  pruning  compelling  it  to  grow 
to  suit  his  fancy,  so  does  another  having  a  mechanical 
taste  take  great  delight  in  seeing  a  house  of  his  own 
planning  "  grow  up  "  under  his  direction  and  oversight. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  it  is  built  by  "  day's 
work"  instead  of  by  "contract,"  so  that  he  can  add  here, 
change  there,  and  make  all  desired  improvements  upon 
the  original  plans  and  specifications.  Such  source  of  en- 
joyment and  recreation  has  been  indulged  in  by  one  of 
our  Publishers.  Having  some  spare  land  near  his  own 
residence  in  Flushing,  he  has  from  time  to  time  erected 
one  or  more  dwellings,  which  have  been  sold  to  desir- 
able neighbors  as  fast  as  completed.  The  example  has 
stimulated  others,  and  there  are  now  fifty-two  dwellings 
in  the  neighborhood,  where  eight  years  ago  there  were 
but  five.  "We  present  herewith  the  plans  and  description 
of  one  of  the  last  two  houses  completed,  which  will  prob- 
ably furnish  useful  hints  to  many  who  are  contemplat- 
ing building  for  themselves  or  others,  as  the  aim  has 
been  to  introduce  into  these  every  improvement  and  con- 
venience to  be  found  in  city  as  well  as  iu  country  dwellings. 

The  Elevation.— A  view, from  the  southwest  corner, 
is  shown  in  the  engraving.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  ground 
plans,  the  house  appears  nearly  as  well  when  seen  from 
the  opposite  or  northeast  corner,  where  there  is  a  glass 
enclosed  piazza.  The  windows,  etc.,  on  the  rear,  are 
finished  in  the  same  style  as  the  rest.  (The  too  common 
custom  is,  to  expend  all  the  taste  on  the  front,  where  others 


Fig.  3.— Basemeht.— Hight  BH  feet  in  clear.  Act,  Kitchen, 
with  largo  range  not,  shown;  u,  Sink;  n.  Pump,  with  tin- 
lined  pipe  to  Cistern;  w, Dumb-waiter,  with  speaking-tube 
(s)  to  Dining-room  ;  .s,  s,  Speaking-tubes,  one  to  Dining-room, 
and  one  to  Family  Bedroom  (J/)  ;  c,  pot-closet ;  Ce,  Kitchen 
Pantry....  i'&, Laundry  ;  t,  t,  t,  Stationary  Wash-tubs,  with  hot 
and  cold  wiiicr ;  ?i,  large  copper  Force-pump,  to  bring  cold 
water  to  tub?,  and  to  force  water  if  needed  in  a  drouth,  into 
the  upper  tank  (A")  ;  Z,  43-galloa  Copper  Boiler,  with  pipes 
to  water-back  of  range,  iu  Aa.  I)d,  Vegetable  and  general 
cellar;  Ee,  Milk  or  food  cellar,  plastered;  Ff,  Coal  cellar; 
Hit,  Hall,  S  feet  wide,  with  brick  walls;  Oo,  Heater  for  whole 
house ;    c,  Closet*    Gas  in  every  basement  room  and  hall. 


see  it,  and  leave  the  rear 
very  plain,  if  not  un- 
sightly, because  seen 
only  by  the  occupants. 
This  hardly  tends  to  be- 
get self-respect  and  cul- 
ture in  one's  self  or  fam- 
ily.). ..These  houses  arc 
on  brick  cellar  walls,  5 
feet  above  the  ground, 
frame. filled  in  with  brick 
to  the  roof.  The  siding 
is  of  10-inch  boards,  1 
inch  thick,  grooved  at 
the  deep  half-lap  joints, 
and  in  the  middle  of  each 
board(fig.  6.)  This  gives 
the  appearance  of  nar- 
row siding,  with  stone- 
cut  joints,  instead  of 
clapboard  lap,  and  there 
are  fewer  joints,  and  less 
opportunity  for  entrance 
of  air  and  water,  while 
the  expense  is  little, 
if  any,  greater.  The 
roof  is  Mansard  or 
French,  the  top  of  tin, 
and  the  slant  portion  of 
blue  elate,  over  double 
layers  of  asphaltic  felt, 
so  that  the  sifting  in  of 
snow,  or  leakage,  is  im- 
possible. The  common  error  of  making  the  top  por- 
tion too  flat  is  avoided.  Bay  windows  are  provided  in 
three  rooms.  These  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
generally.  They  add  much  to  the  size  and  convenience  of 
a  room  ;  they  are  ornamental  to  the  exterior,  iu  breaking 
up  the  blank,  barn-like  look  of  the  side  of  a  house ; 
while  they  are  pleasant  for  an  out-look,  up  and  down  a 
street,  or  upon  the  garden  or  pleasure  grounds . . .  The  ad- 
dition of  a  Tower  does  not  add  greatly  to  the  expense,  for, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  plaus,  all  the  room  is  used,  while 
the  room  at  the  top  makes  a  good  observatory.  [From 
the  tower  of  these  houses  there  is  a  fine  out-look  over  the 
village  and  bay  of  Flushing,  upon  a  section  of  Long 
Island  Sound  where  all  shipping  passes,  and  over  a  por- 
tion of  Westchester  County,  with  a  clear  view  of  the 
Palisades  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson.]  Except 
where  high  winds  prevail,  people  generally  build  too  low. 
A  few  square  feet  of  framing  timber,  siding,  and  plaster- 
ing. $1  or  $-2  on  the  $100  of  total  cost,  is  all  the  difference 
between  the  expense  of  a  house  with  rooms  9  to  11 '4  feet 
high,  and  one  with  rooms  TorS  feet  high.  All  the  ex- 
penses for  floors,  ceiling,  roof,  cellar,  casings,  doors,  etc., 
etc.,  are  the  same,  while  the  higher  rooms  arc  far  more 
healthful,  and  every  way  desirable.  A  wide,  spacious 
Hall  is  desirable.  The  appearance  of  this  to  one  first  en- 
tering a  house  gives  an  impression  of  the  whole  building, 
that  is  not  overcome.  If  wide,  there  is  a  feeling  of  size 
and  substantial  comfort,  no  matter  how  small  the  indi- 
vidual rooms  may  be.  One  does  not  get  over  the  idea 
that  there  is  plenty  of  room  somewhere  in  the  house.. . 
The  several  floor  plans,  with  the  descriptions  underneath, 
sufficiently  explain  the  general  division  of  the  rooms, 
etc.,  and  wc  need  only  to  speak  of  some  special  items. 

The  Basement  (fig.  2).— The  Furnace  (Oo),  the 
"  Oriental,"  is  a  "  base-burner."  A  large  supply  of  coal 
is  put  into  a  central  cylinder,  whence  it  drops  as  fast  as 
burned  out  below,  so  that  a  constant  fire  is  kept  up.  After 
a  long  examination,  this  new  style  was  selected  on  account 
of  its  great  amount  of  heating  surface.  It  is  so  located  that 
all  ashes  and  dust  are  confined  to  the  coal  room  (Ff)  by  a 
tight  partition.  It  is  placed  near  the  north  side  of  the 
dwelling,  because  the  prevailing  cold  winds  come  from 
that  direction,  and  the  air  from  all  heating  furnaces  tends 
to  the  leeward  rooms.  For  this  reason,  also,  an  extra 
pipe  is  taken  to  the  north  side  of  Room  Ar.  The  warm 
air  pipes  for  the  second  story  are  carried  up  in  the  par- 
tition walls  iu  elliptical  tin  pipes,  and  against  these  are 
placed  iron  lath,  made  by  cutting  strips  of  sheet  iron  about 
2l2  inches  wide,  and  bending  the  edges  round,  to  form  lips 

for  holding  the  mortar Ee  is  a  very  convenient  "  clean 

cellar"  or  milk-room,  for  food,  finished  off  with  plas- 
tered walls  and  ceilings In  the  Kitchen,  Aa,  the  sink, 

v,  is  supplied  with  hot  water  cock  from  the  boiler,  z,  and 
the  pump,  p,  draws  filtered  water  from  a  large  cistern 
outside,  through  a  tin-lined  pipe.  The  Pantry.  Cc,  gives 
ample  room.  In  the  chimney  is  a  ''Challenge  Range," 
from  the  National  Stove  "Works,  N.  Y.,  with  water-back. 
A  "  pot-closet,"  t\  is  placed  between  the  range  and  dumb- 
waiter, >v.  Bb  is  finished  off  for  a  Laundry ;  the  Boiler, 
z,  is  placed  in  this  room,  to  heat  it.  The  large  copper 
force-pump,  «,  draws  cold  water  from  the  cistern  for  the 
tubs,  and,  when  needed,  it  forces  water  to  the  reservoir, 
X,  iu  the  Attic.  A  valve  prevents  any  descent  of  water, 
so  that  indolent  servants  can  not  exhaust  the  reservoir, 


but  must  pump  from  the  cistern,  which  holds  an  inex- 
haustible supply.  The  stationary  wash-tubs,  tit,  are 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  cocks,  and  discharge 
pipes.  These  are  of  inestimable  value  iu  any  house  ;  no 
housekeeper  having  once  used  them  would  do  without 
them  if  possible  to  secure  them. 

First  Story  (fig.  3).— This  is  mainly  described  under 
the  engraving.  The  Vestibule,  0,  is  desirable  in  any 
house,  to  stop  drafts  of  air.  The  doors  are  surmounted  by 
half  circle  plates  of  glass,  and  the  inner  doors  are  glass 
in  upper  panels.  The  outer  doors  open  round  against 
the  closets  on  either  side.  These  closets  are  very  con- 
venient, instead  of  the  Hall  hat-stands The  wide  Hull 

II  appears  still  larger,  or  the  house  does,  on  account  of 
the  large  double  doors  into  the  rooms  on  cither  side. 
The  stairs  turn  before  reaching  their  full  hight,  to  break 

the  long,  continuous  ascent The  Parlor  A   is  ample 

for  all  ordinary  purposes,  but  the  Library,  Z>,  may  be  a 
part  of  it  when  used  for  a   large  gathering,  or  party. 

The  Butler's   Pantry,  E,  has  a  large  copper  basin 

with  plated  cocks  for  hot  and  cold  water,  for  washing 
Silver  and  China,  etc.,  not  to  be  sent  to  the  kitchen,, 
or  entrusted  to  servants.  A  register  in  the  floor,  ry 
can  be  used  when  needed.  It  may  be  desirable  to> 
have  the  dumb-waiter  come  up  into  this  room,  though, 
this  would  throw  it  further  from  the  Range  and  Sink ; 
the  study  has  been  to  save  steps  in  every  possible 
way.  As  the  dish  closets,  cc,  are  near,  it  would  have 
been  as  well  to  place  the  dumb-waiter  in  the  right 
hand  one  of  these,  with  the  door  of  it  opening  into 
E.  This  would  leave  a  larger  closet  in  C.  All  these 
items  should  be  arranged  to  save  steps.  Fifty  times  a 
day  across  a  17-foot  room  amounts  to  nearly  600  miles 

in  the  course  of  ten  years Under  the  rear  stairs  in  the 

back  Hall  is  a  closet,  c.    Every  spare  nook  and  corner 


First  Story. 

Fig.  3.— First  Story.— Hight  11  \<  feet  in  clear.  A,  Main 
Parlor,  connected  with  smaller  Parlor,  or  Library  B,  by 
ornamental  ground  glass  sliding  doors. . .  C,  Family  Parlor, 

or  Reception  Room,  or  Sitting-room Z),  Dining-room,  with 

spacious  pantries,  c,c,  c,  and  Dumb-waiter,  to E,  large 

Butler's  Pantry,  having  wash  sink,  with  hot  and  cold  water, 

drawers,  shelf-closets,  etc F,  Hear    Piazza,   enclosed  in 

glass G,  Vestibule,  with  locked  closets  on  each  side  for 

clothes,  hats,  etc.,  and  glass  inner  doors  into  the  Main 
Hall,  H.  Both  vestibule  doors  have  glass  circle-heads. 
/.Front  Piazza,  9  feet  wide:  c,c,c,c,  c,  c,  c,  c.  Closets;  r,  r,  r, 
r,  r,  r,  Warm-air  Registers;  e,a,  «,  Speaking-Tubea,  two  to 
Kitchen,  one  lo  .1/.  Small  black  markings  on  the  walls  o€ 
A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  3,  and  K,  X,  Jf,  if,  O,  fig.  4,  indicaic  bell-pulls. 

in  the  whole  house  is  occupied  with  a  closet,  so  that 
there  is  no  waste  room  anywhere,  while  there  are  in 
all  twenty-one  different  closuts  and  pantries.  J*Ms  a  con- 
venient cool  piazza,  which  is  neatly  inclosed  in  sash. 

Second  Story,  or  Chambers  (fig.  4).— The  engraving 
mainly  describes  this.  The  four  wash-basins,  b,b,b,b,  are 
placed  in  the  division  walls  in  arched  niches,  but  sepa- 
rated by  lath  and  plastered  walls,  and  rounded  out  iu 
front  with  casings.  This  arrangement  is  convenient 
for  the  position  of  the  basins,  and  one  set  of  pipes  an- 
swers for  each  pair.  Tiny  are  each  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water  cocks.  Special  care  is  taken  to  have  all 
plumbing  work  above  ground  Jaept  at  a  distance  from  the 
outside  walls  of  the  house,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  from 
frost.  The  pipes  pass  up  through  closets  along  side  of 
the  chimneys,  and  nearly  all  pipes  arc  accessible.  "When 
lead  pipes  pass  through  beams  or  floors,  they  should  go 
tightly,  or  be  cased  round  with  tin.  or  cement  containing 
broken  glass,  or  else  have  abundant  room  around  them 
for  rats  to  pass  :  otherwise  these  pests  will  gnaw  into  the 
soft  lead  iu  attempting  to  enlarge  a  runway.  A  flooded 
house  from  this  cause  taught  us  a  lesson  some  years  ago. 
...  The  J3ath-room,  <9,  is  accessible  to  all  of  the  cham- 
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Fig.  i.— Second  Stoby.— Ilight  9>£ feet  iu clear.  JTandX, 
Cliambcr  Parlors,  or  Ecilrooais.    if,  Family  pedroom,  with 

Speaking-Tubes  to  Kitchen,  M:;::.-:; ;i,ni;!  [■>  bell-pull 

outside  front  Door;  and  bcils  to  basement  Hall,  and  Attic 

Hall  for  summoning  ami  -waking  servants Q,  for  Dressing 

Room, or  Ecdroom,  or  Sewing  Room,  or  Xurse's  Room,  as 
required  —  -V,  Large  Bedroom  with  closets,  c,  c O,  Lath- 
room,  wiili  bathing  tub,  marbleizcd  iron  wash-stand,  water- 
closet,  closet,  register,  gas,  obscured  ornamental  glass  doors, 
etc.  P,  Main  Chamber  Hall,  8^  feet  wide;  It,  rear  stairs 
Hall.  All  chamber  rooms  have  wash-basins  (6,  6,  b,  b,)  in 
alcoves,  with  Italian  marble  tops  and  wall-protectors, 
plated  hot  and  cold  water  self-acting  cocks  registers, 
r,  r,  r:>,  closets,  (c.  c,  c,c,  c,  c,\  double  wall  ventilators, 
bells, aud  it,  JT,  and  jy,  have  Italian  Marble  Mantels,  with 
Summer  pieces,  having  German-silver  guards,  etc. 

bers  by  the  1ml!  P.  The  water-closet  at  the  end  of  the 
bath-tub  lias  a  lead  bos  standing  under  it  upon  the  floor, 
bo  as  to  catch  any  possible  drip  from  the  pipes  or 
valves.  Tiic  seat  under  the  close-fitting  cover  is  hung 
upon  hinges,  and  under  this  lead  plate  ii  put  on  dishing, 
which  serves  as  a  broad-topped  urinal,  by  raising  the  seat. 

Attic,  or  Tiiicd  Story  (fig.  5).— The  water  tank.  X, 
which  holds  forty-eight  barrels,  i;  supported  by  extra 
heavy  timbers  from  the  cellar  up.  It  is  surrounded  with 
double  plastered  walls,  but  can  n<  it  well  freeze,  as  the  stair- 
way opening  all  the  way  up  supplies  an  abundance  of 
warm  air.  This  tank  is  neatly  cased  in,  with  trap  door  in 
the  cover.  The  water  from  all  the  upper  roof  conies  into  it 
until  full,  when  the  surplus  runs  down  into  a  filtering  cis- 
tern, and  thence  into  the  main  cistern.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  chimney betwecn-i? and  T  is  carried  over  to  the 
ontcr  wall,  to  bring  the  top  out  where  it  is  desired  in  the 
roof  for  architectural  effect.  The  warm-air  registers  in 
.5 and  Tare  under  control  of  the  mistress  by  means  of 
dampers  in  the  rooms  below,  so  that  cither  of  these 
rooms  can  be  warmed  only  when  she  desires. 

General  Remarks- Conveniences.— It  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  carrying  water  to  and  from  the 
rooms.  A  house  anywhere  in  the  country  can  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  best  "distilled"  water— the  pur- 
est possible.  Nature  carries  it  up ;  we  have  only  to  pro- 
vide for  interrupting  it  as  it  comes  down.  Forty  to  fifty 
barrels  will  furnish  ample  supply  from  one  rain  storm  to 
another.     In  case  of  a  long  drouth,  the  force-pump  will 
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Fig.  5.— Attic  or  Third  Storv.— Hight  of  ceiling,  3  feet. 
S  and  T,  large  Ded rooms,  with  closct3,  warm-air  register 
from  the  Furnace,  opened  or  shut  oft"  by  damper  in  the  fami- 
ly room  below.  C,  a  Play-room  for  children,  or  for  drying 
clothes,  orother  purposes.  Two  doors  are  provided,  so  that 
it  can  be  divided  into  two  rooms  with  separate  entrances,  it* 
ever  so  wanted.  ,S',  7*,  and  l~.  have  ample  dormer  windows, 
(3  in  IT,  and 2  each  in  S and  T).  T,  upper  hall,  with  railing 
anil  banisters.  X,  Water  Tank,  holding  £3  barrels,  filled  from 
upper  roof.  W,  Small  Bedroom,  or  general  Store-room,  with 
closer,  c,  and  stair?  to  a  fine  Tower  room  or  Observatory. 


readily  fill  the  tank.    Snch  a  supply  will  often  aid  to  put 
out  a  lire  that  would  otherwise  be  destructive.    The  en- 
tire plumbing  work  cf  these  houses,  including  pump-, 
sinks,  copper  boilers,  tank,  drains,  marble  wash-basin, 
first-class  plated  cocks,  bath-room.  etc..  can  be  put  in  for 
not  to  exceed  $700  in  most  places,  the  annual  interest  of 
which  is  only  $50  a  year.    It  will  save  twice  that  sum  in 
female  help  and  board,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort,  con- 
ice,  utility,  and  fire  risk.    The  cost  can  be  reduced 
by  using  brass  cocks,  cheaper  wash-basins,  etc.     But 
low-priced  plumbing,  such  as.  poor  work,  thin  lead,  etc., 
is  not  cheap,  but  very  dear  in  the  long  run.    (These 
houses  were    plumbed    by  Thos.  Elliot,   of    Flushing, 
which  is   saying  enough  for  the  character  of  the  work. 
We  may  say  the  same  cf  the  mason  work,  by  J.  &  P.  Car- 
roll, of  College  Point,  the  gas  fitting,  by  Henry  Lewis, 
and  the  painting  by  Thos.  Gosling.     The  whole  work 
has  been  under  the  general  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
Donald,  as  architect  and  builder,  who  lias  worked  on 
salary,  and  therefore  had  no  inducement  to  slight  a  single 
item,  were  he  so  disposed, — which  he  is  not.    "We  give 
credit  to  each  of  these  men,  for  they  have  worked  for  it 
and  deserved  it,  as  the  houses  will  abundantly  show. 
Bell-Pulls  in  each  room  in  the  first  and  second  sto- 
ries ring  below  in  the  kitchen  or  basement  hall.     One  in 
the  bath-tub  calls  a  servant  up  to  bring  a  towel,  etc., 
and  bells  extend  from  the  family  sleeping  room,  M,  to 
the  upper  hall,  to  awaken  servants,  and  also  from  the 
first   story  rooms    to    call    them  down   when   needed. 
SrEAKiNG-TcEEs  from  Jf  enable  the  housekeeper  to  give 
directions  to  the  Dining-room  and  Kitchen,  without  go- 
ing into  the  hall  or  calling  servants  up.    A  speaking-tube 
also  extends  from  the  same  room,  If,  opening  over  the 
bell-pull  at  the   front  door,  so  that  any  one  calling  at 
night  can  be  conversed  with,  without  getting  up  and 
dressing,  or  risking  meeting  a  robber  at  the  door.    Fifty 
or  sixty  dollars  will  fit  out  a  house  like  these,  with  neat 
porcelain   and  plated   knobs,  pulls,  month-pieces,  etc., 
if  put  into  the  walls  while  constructing  them;  and  how 
many  times  they  will  repay  the    interest   cvciy  year! 
Houses  thus  fitted  up  command  good  "  help,'"  and  less  of 
it,  and  save  the  housewife  immense  labor  and  worry. 
Yentil.vtot:?. — Two  of  these  are  placed  in  all  rooms, 
one  near  the   baseboard,  the  other   near  the  ceiling, 
with  openings  up    through    the  walls.    By  closing  the 
the  upper  one  and  opening  the  lower  one  when  the  room 
is  cold,  the  warm  air  from  the  grate  or  register,  rising  to 
the  top,  forces  the  cold  air  out.     Vice  versa :  when  the  air 
is  hot  and  impure,  open  the  top  register  and  close  the 
lower  one,  and  the  rarefied  impure  air  will  pass  off  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  room.    A  dozen  pairs  of  these  reg- 
isters cost  less  than  $10,  all  put  in,  and  they  will  pay  in 
health  a  hundred  per  cent  per  annum.    Gas  Plpes  are 
carried  to  every  room,  from  cellar  to  attic,  and  to  two 
places  in  some  rooms.     Mr.  Judd  believes  in  heating  1 
houses  with  pure  air,  brought  directly  from  outdoors  / 
through  large  pipes,  passed  over  a  large,  warm  furnace  i 
surface,  not  a  red-hot  one,  and  thence  into  the  rooms,   \ 
provided  always  that  ample  watery  vapor  be  supplied  tf 
the  air  while  passing  through  the  furnace  chamber?. 
Ilencc  he  has  put  warm  air  registers  in  every  principal 
room,  including  bath-room,  with  grates  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal rooms  for  those  who  specially  desire  them.    Marble 
mantels,  and  summer  fronts,  with  German-silver  guards, 
are  placed  in. I,  C.  .V,  JV.  A".    The  Painting  Mat  trials  vera 
ail  purchased  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Raynolds  in  New  York,  that 
there  might  be  no  chance  for  poor  quality,  or  inducement 
to  the  workmen  to  slight  the  coatings.    The  outer  color  is 
drab,  or  light  gray,  with  darker  shadings  for  trimmings 
and  blinds.    Inside,  the  Halls  and  C  are  walnut  stipple 
grained;  A  is  a  shaded  white, with  bluish  gray  tint  on 
portions  of  mouldings.    D  and  E  are  oak  grained,  and 
the  chambers  dead  white;    the  two  sides  of  the  doors 
correspond  in  color  with  the  several  rooms  and  halls. 
Any  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  interior  arrangement 
of  these  houses  or  otherwise  will  be  thankfully  received, 
and  published,  if  of  general  utility,  our  aim  being  to  af- 
ford every  hint  we  can  that  will  aid  in  increasing  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  our  American  homes.    The  cost 
hereof  a  house  like  the  above,  exclusive  of  ground,  is  not 
far  from  $1'2,000,  ail  complete,  with  fences,  drains,  lattice- 
enclosed  Privy,  Grape  Arbor,  etc.    The  items  of  cost  are 
about   as  follows:      Lumber,  $1,900;    Carpenter  work, 
$2,000;    Mason  work  and  materials,  $2,200;    Roofing, 
$550;   Furnaces,  put  in,  $350 ;   Range,  $60 ;  Ventilators, 
$30;    Gas  Pipes,  $120;    Sashes,  $220;   Ground  glass  for 
Parlors,  $00;  Mantels.  $300;  Grates  and  summer  pieces, 
$100;  Doors.  $200;  Paints  and  Painting,  $600;  Hardware, 
Nails,  Bells,  etc..  $450:   Plumbing,  $700;  Blinds,  $110; 
Stairs,  steps,  hamsters,  $200;    Mouldings,  sawing,  plan- 
ing,  etc.,  $100;  Locusts  for  fence,  basement  sleepers. 
etc.,  $50;  Labor — draining,  grading,  digging  cellar,  cess- 
pools, etc..  (460;  Cartage  and  freights, $250 ;  Insurance, 
Interest,  and  many  sundries.  $75  I. 

These  houses  stand  on  high  ground  on  Sandford 
Avenue,  one  of  the  finest  streets  running  from  the  vil- 
lage, on  a  deep  lot,  125  feet  front,  about  three-eighths  of  a 


mile  from  the  R.  R.  depot,  whence  twelve  trains  a  day 
run  to  the  city.  One  of  them  is  sold  to  and  now  occupied 
by  Robt.  McKiin,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  McKim  Brothers, 
Bankers,  Wall  St,K.T. ;  and  the  other,  just  finished,  will 
be  sold  on  very  easy  terms  to  the  first  comer— at 
the  net  cost  of  the  house  and  a  fair  price  for  the 
land.  The  price  named  in  a  previous  item  was 
below  the  cost,  as  many  additions  were  subse- 
quently made,— Prior  to  its  sale,  permission  to 
examine  the  above  house  can  be  obtained  by  call- 
ing on  John  Donald,  residing  near  by.  Cars  run 
both  ways  nearly  every  hour  in  the  day  and  even- 
ing, over  the  Railroad  to  Hunter's  Point,  in 
connection  with  the  ferry-boats  from  James  Slip, 
down  town,  and  34th  Street,  uptown,  in  New 
York.— By  the  way,  the  recent  great  improve- 
ments in  the  railroads,  bring  Flushing  and 
Fig.  G.  vicinity  practically  nearer  in  time  and  comfort  of 
travel,  and  more  convenient  to  the  business  portions  of 
New  York,  than  many  parts  of  thn  city  itself,  day  or  night. 


Third  Story,       Second  Story.  First  Story. 

Fig.  7.— As  still  further  suggestive  to  those  building, 
we  append  in  Fig.  7  a  sketch  of  the  casings  or  trimmings 
in  the  rooms  of  the  different  stories,  drawn  a  little  larger 
than  1  inch  to  the  foot— those  of  the  first  story  being 

S1;  inches  wide Fig.  6  shows  the  mode  of  cutting 

the  siding,  referred  to  in  the  second  column  of  page  54. 


Cure    for     Sliccp-icillin^:     Dogs. — 

11 L.  B.,"'  Washington  IIollow,  writes:  "I  have  a  valua- 
ble dog,  and  more  valuable  sheep,  for  which  the  dog  lias 
an  illicit  liking.  Is  there  any  cure  short  of  bullet?"1 — In 
one  instance,  the  following  remedy  was  effectual.  The 
culprit  was  muzzled  and  strapped  by  the  neck  to  the 
necks  of  two  stout  wethers.  The  sheep  took  fright  at 
their  unusual  companion,  and  dragged  him  around  the 
pasture  in  all  directions.  When  tired  out,  the  sheep  were 
released,  and  the  dog  sneaked  home,  thoroughly  cured  of 
his  appetite  for  live  mutton,  and  he  was  never  known  to 
chase  eheep  afterward.  If  this  remedy  fails,  try  the  bullet. 

Barley-  "  Yv\  II.  W.,"  Allegan  Co.,  Mich.— 
The  piece  of  land  yon  describe — a  clay  loam,  plowed  last 
fall  after  corn — is  well  suited  for  barley,  provided  it  is  net 
Wei.  If  it  needs  draining,  better  sow  it  to  oats.  You 
may  get  a  fair  crop  of  oats,  but  you  certainly  will  not  gi  t 
a  good  crop  of  barley.  The  first  requisite  for  barley  is  a 
naturally  dry  or  drained  soil.  Then  a  rich  clay  loam, 
well  cultivated  for  corn,  fall  plowed  and  again  plowed  in 
the  spring,  and  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  is  in  good 
condition,  ought  to  give  a  good  crop  of  barley.  Drill  in 
the  seed  at  the  rate  of  2  to  2J»  bushels  per  acre. 

Sawdust  and  Asbcs  £©r  Clay  ILand . 

— "  M.  J.t"  Marion  Co.,  Ind.  The  rapidity  with  which 
sawdust  will  decay  depends  somewhat  upon  the  kind.  In 
time,  any  kind  makes  good  mould  ;  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
composts,  as  an  absorbent  in  stables,  and  as  a  loosener  of 
stiff  clay  soils,  sawdust  is  almost  always  of  value.  As  to 
wood  ashes,  leached  or  not,  yon  can  not  get  too  many, 
though  too  much  may  be  used  at  once  on  a  limited  surface. 

Wax  Candles.- "C.  B.  C.,"  Bloomficld, 
Iowa.  Of  course  wax  candles  arc  made  of  wax  only,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  those  sold  as  wax  are  mixtures.  A 
white  vegetable  wax  from  China,  and  paraffins,  together 
make  a  caudle  hardly  to  be  told  from  one  of  pure  wax. 

Unusual    IBegiilni-Ity    on    a    Rail-* 

road.— During  the  six  months  past  that  the  N.  Y.  &, 
Flushing  Railroad  has  been  owned  by  the  present  pro- 
prietors, twenty-three  trains  have  been  daily  run  over  the 
road,  and  with  two  unimportant  exceptions,  all  the  trains, 
nearly  Fori*  Thousand  in  number,  have  made  regular 
time  and  due  connections  with  the  East  River  Ferry-boats 
to  and  from  the  city.  May  not  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  road  is  an  Editor  have  something  to  do  with 
this  remarkable,  if  not  unprecedented,  regularity?  Editors 
are  accustomed  to  being  "  on  time."  Would  it  not  he 
well  for  the  public  to  place  one  of  them  at  the  head 
of  each  of  our  railroad  corporations  ?  The  arrangements 
required  to  collect  information  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  get  this  systematically  condensed,  classified, 
printed,  and  issued,  often  within  a  few  minutes  after  its 
reception,  and  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies 
appropriately  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
country,  arc  quite  as  extensive  and  complicated  as  the 
machinery  of  our  largest  railroads.  Yet  who  thinks  of 
missing  his  paper  at  the  precise  moment,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  has  been  delayed  by  some  railroad  irregularity? 
Is  it  not  practicable  to  bring  the  same  talent  for  system 
and  punctuality   into  railway  management    generally? 
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Reuovaaiu^  a  Poor  iFiefid. — "J.,"  a 
Michigan  farmer,  writes:  "  I  have  a  eeventeen-acre  field 
that  is  considerably  run  down,  and  I  have  undertaken  to 
bring;  it  back  to  its  original  state  of  fertility.  I  seeded  it 
down  with  a  large  kind  of  red  clover  in  1SGT.  Last  year 
took  off  a  crop  of  seed,  2!i  bushels  per  acre.  This  spring 
I  propose  to  sow  on  some  lime  and  pasture  the  Held  until 
some  time  in  June,  and  then  let  tho  clover  go  to  seed  and 
plow  it  under,  and  sow  wheat  and  again  seed  to  clover. 
Is  my  plan  a  good  one ''"—Clover  sometimes  does  not 
take  well  immediately  after  clover.  A  better  plan  would 
have  been  to  pasture  it  the  first  year,  instead  of  taking 
off  a  crop  of  seed.  Then  this  spring  either  let  the  clover 
grow  until  June,  orpasture  it  and  then  plow  it  up  and  sum- 
mer-fallow. If  it  is  a  heavy  soil,  plow  it  three  times  and 
reduce  it  as  fine  as  possible.  You  might  then  expect  fair 
wheat  and  a  good  catch  of  clover.  If  a  lighter  loam, 
once  plowing  with  repeated  harrowing  and  "  cultivator- 
in«r,"  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  will  be  sufficient.  Apply 
the  lime  on  the  fallow,  rather  than  on  the  grass. 

Corm,  Oats,  WBie:at,  seeded  with  Timo- 
thy  and  Clover.  Such  is  the  rotation  adopted  by  one  of 
our  correspondents  in  Virginia,  and  he  adds,  4i  Our  system 
of  farming  in  this  section  is  very  defective  and  barely 
self-sustaining.'"  We  supposed  that  corn  was  off  in  time 
to  sow  wheat.  If  so,  it  would,  we  think,  be  better  to 
give  up  the  oat  crop  and  sow  the  corn  stubble  to  wheat 
and  seed  down  with  clover.  Less  oats  and  more  clover 
would  make  the  laud  richer  and  give  better  wheat. 

HJew  Ijaud  for  Settlers  is  every  year 
opened  up  by  the  network  of  railroads  which  is  so  rapid- 
ly spreading  itself  over  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
other  comparatively  new  States.  The  settlers  who  rush 
in  upon  them  are  generally  those  from  other  Western 
States,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  homes,  so  they 
often  leave  good  houses  and  "improvements,'"  that  is, 
fences,  sheds,  and  perhaps  barns,  roads,  and,  very  likely, 
churches  and  school-houses  ready  built.  These  deserted 
houses,  if  in  healthy  localities,  arc  much  cheaper  for 
Eastern  farmers  than  the  wild  land  further  west. 

Raisiiag"   the   B*riee  of  JFarnfiis. — "J. 

G.  S.,"  Worcester,  Mass.—  The  best  thing  that  can  be 
done  is,  to  apply  more  capital  and  skill  to  the  soil.  Im- 
proved husbandly,  in  any  district,  raises  the  price  of 
lands  quite  rapidly.  In  Germany,  since  the  introduction 
of  a  new  system  of  agriculture,  the  population  lias  in- 
creased, and  the  land  risen  in  value  159  percent.  Ger- 
many has  instituted  schools  for  instruction  in  fanning, 
in  which  all  the  specialties  of  agriculture,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vineyard,  and  all  other  branches,  are 
taught  by  professors  devoted  to  the  subjects.  This 
great  painstaking  to  teach  both  the  science  and  art 
of  husbandry  in  schools  has  resulted  iu  an  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  the  production,  and  in  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  Better  farmers  will  inevitably  make 
more  valuable  farms. 

'.Top-dressing;    JFaHl   WBaeat    in  the 

Spring.— A  New  Jersey  subscriber  of  the  Agriculturist 
asks  if  it  will  pay  to  apply  bone-dust  or  superphosphate 
to  winter  wheat  in  the  spring.  The  increase  of  the 
wheat  crop  alone  would  probably  not  pay  for  the  manure, 
but  bone-dust  would  benefit  the  land  so  much  that  in  the 
end  he  would  much  more  than  get  the  money  back. 
For  immediate  effect  on  the  wheat,  sow  a  mixture  of  Pe- 
ruvian guano  and  superphosphate,  150  lbs.  each,  per  acre. 
Sow  it  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  Sift  the  guano, 
to  get  out  all  the  lumps;  then  break  them  up  and  pass 
them  through  the  sifter.  There  should  no  lumps  be  sown 
larger  than  a  marrowfat  pea.  If  wheat  brings  $2.50  per 
bushel,  the  money  expended,  and  probably  more,  will  be 
returned  from  the  increase  in  the  first  crop,  and  the  clover 
will  show  a  great  improvement;  while  the  extra  straw 
and  clover  will  enable  him  to  go  on  enriching  the  land. 

What's  the  Price  of  Wool  ?— Wool 
growers  will  admit  by  and  by  that  the  persistent  advo- 
cacy of  the  long  and  middle-wool  breeds  of  sheep  by  the 
Agriculturist  was  wise.  This  has  never  been  exclusive. 
There  is  great  use  for  the  fine-wool  breeds,  if  they  pro- 
duce wool  m  those  sections  where  sheep  cannot  receive 
much  care  and  shelter,  winter  or  summer,  and  where  the 
distance  from  market  is  such  that  mutton  bears  a  low 
price.  Over  a  great  part  of  the  Union  now  the  long-wools, 
especially  Cotswolds  and  Leicestcrs,  and  middle-wools, 
particularly  Southdowns,  may  be  profitably  raised,  both 
for  wool  and  mutton.  The  amount  of  combing  wool 
used  in  this  country  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
The  growing  demand  for  lustrous  wools,  of  the  character 
of  Leicester  and  C'otswold  wool,  is  for  tho  manufacture 
of  worsted  goods,  Listings,  delaines,  bereges,  Italian 
Cloths,  bunting,  furniture  damask  and  reps,  cords,  and 


tassels,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  stated  that  12,000,000  pounds  were 
consumed  by  twenty-five  manufacturing  firms  last  year, 
which  is  an  increase  of  9,000,000  pounds  since  1861.  Tho 
short  supply  seriously  checks  the  manufacture, and  though 
fashions  may  change,  and  the  demand  for  fine  wools  in- 
crease, as  we  hope  it  will,  yet  the  great  advantage  which 
the  raiser  of  combing  wool  has  over  the  fine-wool  producer, 
viz.,  that  Ins  mut'oii  will  always  be  in  demand,  will  re- 
main ;  and  for  many  years  we  presume  whatever  he  gets 
for  his  wool  may  be  counted  as  clear  gain.  Common 
long  combing  wool  sells  at  G~  cts.  to  72  cts.  per  pound, 
while  choice  Saxony  brings  but  05  cts.,  and  common  to 
fine  grades  of  Merino  45  cts.  to  50  cts. 

S*olato  Koj  Again. — Dr.  Moody  G.  Free- 
man, Marshall  Co.,  III.,  writes  :  li  Iu  the  fall  of  1S54,  and 
at  different  times  since,  I  have  preserved  my  potatoes 
from  the  rot  by  applying  two  quarts  of  common  salt  to 
three  bushels  of  potatoes,  sprinkling  the  heap,  containing 
the  number  of  bushels  which  I  wished  to  preserve,  with 
a  little  water,  and  covering  them  with  dry  straw  and  suf- 
ficient earth  to  keep  from  freezing.  My  success  induces 
me  to  believe  that  it  will  always  preserve  them  when 
rightly  applied,  and  even  stop  the  progress  of  decay  after 
it  has  commenced.    Lst  the  farmers  try  it." 

Cheap  Lands  in  Florida. — The  rea- 
son why  the  land  is  offered  so  very  cheap  to  settlers,  as 
it  appears  from  the  experience  of  a  friend,  who  says  he 
was  "  Yankee  enough  not  to  be  caught,'"  is,  that  the  rail- 
road company  mean  to  get  their  money  back  in  transpor- 
tation charges.  The  land  cost  $2.50  per  acre  for  wood 
land,  and  $5  for  cleared  land.  The  charge  for  one  barrel 
of  produce  from  Cedar  Keys  to  Fernandiua,  about  150 
miles,  was  $5. 

Irrigation   in  Winter* — "J.  M.,"  Gro- 

ton,  Ct.,  asks:  l*Have  you  any  experience  with  irri- 
gating grass  lands  in  winter?  Does  it  kill  the  grass?"— 
We  have  noticed  but  one  instance  in  which  the  grass  was 
injured  by  winter  flowing,  and  that  was  near  Brattleboro, 
Yt.,  and  we  presume  this  was  owing  to  very  severe  freez- 
ing, and  to  the  smothering  of  the  grass.  In  most  cases 
where  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  freely  all  winter,  tho 
ground  is  protected  by  the  covering  of  ice,  and  does  not 
freeze  at  all.  This  we  judge  to  be  safer  than  to  have  tho 
■water  upon  soil  already  frozen  solid.  The  best  results 
follow  from  abundant  irrigation  of  all  naturally  dry  or 
well-drained  soils,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Not  only 
is  the  grass  crop  increased,  but  the  subsequent  hoed 
crops,  when  tho  sod  is  broken,  show  that  the  land  has 
been  permanently  enriched. 

Preparing-    Manure    for  Wheat* — 

A  young  Virginia  farmer  asks  how  to  make  a  compost  to 
put  on  his  wheat  next  fall.  Material  on  hand,  manure 
from  the  stable  and  cowyard,  some  long  straw,  and  leaves 
from  the  woods. — Make  the  heap  ten  feet  wide,  put  a 
layer  of  the  straw  at  tho  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  horse 
manure,  then  a  layer  of  leaves,  and  then  a  layer  of  cow 
manure.  Then  another  layer  of  straw,  horse  manure, 
and  so  on  as  before,  until  the  heap  is  of  the  desired  hight, 
say  five  or  six  feet.  Then  cover  tho  whole  with  some 
old  decomposed  sods  or  soil.  The  work  should  be  done 
early  in  the  spring,  when  the  manure  is  wet.  And  if  any 
liquid  runs  from  the  heap,  throw  up  the  soil  around  the 
heap  to  absorb  it.  Then  as  soon  as  the  heap  has  fer- 
mented, turn  it  all  over  and  mix  with  it  the  soil  that  has 
absorbed  the  liquid.  When  done,  cover  with  a  few  inches 
of  soil  as  before.  On  some  wet  day  during  the  summer 
turn  the  heap  again  and  cover  as  before.  In  this  way 
you  will  have  a  pile  of  well-rotted  manure  ready  to  spread 
on  tho  soil  and  harrowed  in  after  the  land  is  plowed  for 
wheat.  If  there  is  much  straw,  the  manure  will  not  be  as 
rich  as  is  desirable,  neither  will  the  heap  ferment  readi- 
ly. If  you  could  put  in  half  a  bushel  of  bone-dust  to 
each  ton  of  manure,  it  wnnld  be  a  great  improvement. 
Scatter  it  on  each  layer  of  the  material  as  you  are  making 
the  heap.  It  will  promote  fermentation  of  the  manure, 
and  the  fermentation  will  react  on  tho  bone-dust  and  de- 
compose it,  so  that  it  will  act  more  immediately  than 
when  sown  alone.  Any  animal  matter,  such  as  hair, 
hide,  wool,  blood,  bone  sawings,  etc.,  will  be  a  very  valu- 
able addition  to  the  heap.  The  value  of  a  compost  de- 
pends on  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  Tho 
object  of  piling,  turning,  etc..  is  to  decompose  them  aud 
render  them  more  available  as  food  for  plants. 

Greasing-  Wagon  Wheels.— "A.  N.," 
Fort  Wayne. — "What  is  the  best  article  for  greasing 
axles,  and  how  often  should  it  be  applied  ?"—  Mutton  or 
beef  tallow  is  a  good  article  for  wooden  axles,  and  cas- 
tor oil  is,  perhaps,  the  best  cheap  oil  for  iron  or  steel. 
14  Little  and  often  "  is  the  ride  for  greasing.  Hubs  are 
often  injured  by  too  much  oil,  as  it  tends  to  loosen  tho 
spokes  and  boxes.  Rancid  castor  oil  can  frequently  bo 
had  very  cheap,  and  it  is  quite  aB  good  as  tho  bc?t  for  a 


lubricator.     A  teaspoonful  of  oil  applied  to  an  axle  is 
just  as  efficacious  as  a  quart,  and  would  be  much  cheaper. 

Bee  Items.—  By  2f.   Quinby. 


I^oss  of  ISees.— B.  W.  Cox,  Willow  Gate, 
Ind.,  writes:  "  Within  the  last  three  weeks  75  stands  of 
bees  have  died  in  this  county.  There  was  plenty  of 
honey  in  the  gums.  Would  like  something  on  the  sub- 
ject."—This  shows  that  the  malady  spoken  of  last  mouth 
still  continues.  Flowers  have  not  yielded  honey  since 
October  last,  which  is  about  the  time  previous  reports 
were  made.  The  trouble  is  doubtless  in  the  honey,  and 
as  the  bees  could  not  have  collected  itfrom  flowers,  with- 
in the  last  two  months,  the  probability  is,  they  have  rob- 
bed some  hive  or  hives  that  have  died  earlier  in  tho 
season,  in  consequence  of  a  disease  or  poison,  caused 
by  the  unusual  product  referred  to  in  a  former  article. 
Nothing  is  more  common  with  careless  bee  keepers, 
than  robbing  on  some  fine  day  in  November  or  December. 
Should  this  be  correct,  it  would  be  imponant  that  every 
hive  without  bees  he  immediately  removed  and  the  con- 
tents put  out  of  the  way,  otherwise  I  fear  we  shall  hear 
further  disastrons  reports.  Yet  should  there  be  a  tree  in 
the  woods,  in  reach  of  healthy  bees,  where  poisoned 
honey  has  been  left,  I  see  no  escape  from  the  malady  until 
such  honey  is  used  up.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  this  has  already  spread  from  the  starting-point ; 
and  also  if  some  one  at  that  place  had  not  been  experi- 
menting with  some  noxious  compound  as  a  cheap  food 
for  his  bees.  All  the  facts  would  be  thankfully  receiv- 
ed, if  faithfully  reported Siuco 

wr'.iingthe  foregoing  I  see  in  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  further  complaints 
of  this  malady,  and  a  reply  from 
Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Tapper,  a  distin- 
guished apiarian,  who  also  at- 
tributes these  sad  effects  to 
poisonous  honey;  and  suggests 
further,  that  the  cause  might  bo 
too  much  honey,  and  too  few 
bees,  for  cold  weather.  Had  she 
known  that  this  malady  commenced  in  October,  whilo 
the  weather  was  jet  comparatively  warm,  the  last  sug- 
gestion would  probably  not  have  been  offered.  A  friend, 
with  much  alarm,  says:  "I  sec  they  have  the  bee 
malady,  also,  in  Maryland.-"  This  is  an  error  in  printing 
ou  page  47,  American  Agriculturist — u  Clark  Co.,  Mel.," 
instead  of  Clark  Co.,  Intl.,  which  it  should  have  been. 
Artificial  Queens* — In  addition  to  what 
was  said  last  month,  relative  to  the 
dwarfing  of  the  queen  on  account  of 
size  of  cell,  I  will  here  introduce  two 
cells,  to  illustrate  the  surplus  room  of 
the  royal  apartments.  Figure  1  shows  j 
the  royal  larva  in  a  cell  just  built,  wi 
the  original  worker  cell,  or  that  part  ' 
entirely  filled  with  royal  jelly.  The 
other,  figure  2,  shows  a  finished  cell, 
with  the  side  cut  off,  to  exhibit  the 
full-sized  queen  in  a  state  of  repose,  just 
at  maturity  ;  showing  that  such  queen 
would  find  ample  room  in  a  cell  half  the 
Biz-s.    This  figure  is  taken  from  Mr.  Lang 

Bee  Plants,— " M.,"  Claytoa,  N.  Y.,says: 
"  Can  you  inform  me  which  is  the  best  plant  for  honey  r 
I  have  tried  Buckwheat,  which  is  not  as  good  as  clover, 
but  we  cannot  always  obtain  that.  I  want  something 
that  will  be  the  most  profitable.  Is  borage  as  good  or 
better?  What  kind  of  soil  is  required?" — The  question 
most  frequently  asked  is,  "  Will  it  pay  to  sow  any  thing 
especially  for  bees  ?"  This  one  asks  what  is  best.  Mother- 
wort, Borage,  and  Catnip  yield  abundantly.  The  first 
named  will  last  but  a  short  time,  while  the  other  two  will 
sometimes  produce  honey  continuously  for  three  months. 
If  I  should  cultivate  any  plant  exclusively  for  honey,  it 
would  be  the  catnip.  When  we  come  to  the  question,  Will 
it  pay?  I  should  answer  no,  when  laud  is  more  than  $10 
per  acre.  To  talk  about  cultivating  plants  for  the  honey 
they  produce  is  simply  a  waste  of  breath.  When  we 
contemplate  the  thousands  of  tons  of  honey  grown  annu- 
ally, even  in  this  State,  only  to  be  "wasted  on  the  desert 
air  "  for  want  of  bees  and  skill  in  aiding  them  to  collect 
it,  it  would  seem  like  better  pay  to  cultivate  bees.  In  tho 
00,000  lbs.  of  honey  sent  to  market  in  1SG8  from  a  small 
part  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  less  than  one-sixth  was  ob- 
tained from  Buckwheat.  Rather  than  raise  more  honey, 
we  can  more  profitably  take  care  of  what  already  grows 
spontaneously.  When  one  field  is  occupied  with  the 
bees  necessary  to  collect  its  sweets,  take  50  or  100  stocks 
to  another,  three  or  four  miles  away  ;  and  still  another, 
and  another,  until  all  the  country  is  filled,  and  all  the  honey 
gathered.  Then  will  be  time  to  talk  about  raising  more. 
In  the  new  system  of  management,  one  man  will  take  the 
necessary  care  of  hundreds,  with  very  much  better 
chances  of  profit  aud  success  than  ever  before. 
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How   to    Raise    a   First-rat©  Crop 

of  Potatoes.-"  J.  M.,"  Chester  Co.,  Pa,  There  are 
many  ways  of  doing  tins.  Cut  as  you  only  enter  on  the 
farm  this  spring,  you  will  work  to  ill  sad  vantage.  To  ob- 
tain the  best  results,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  the 
crop  two  or  three  years  beforehand.  All  that  you  can  do 
this  year  is  to  select  the  best  land  on  the  farm,  put  on 
400  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano,  cultivate  thoroughly,  and 
suffer  not  a  weed  to  grow.  A  two  or  three-year-old  clover 
sod,  on  warm,  rich,  sandy  loam,  gives  a  good  chance  for 
potatoes.  Do  not  plow  until  you  are  ready  to  plant. 
Sow  the  guano  broadcast  after  plowing,  and  harrow  it  in 
or  apply  a  tablespoonful  in  each  hill,  and  mix  it  with  the 
soil.  Mark  out  the  rows,  both  ways,  three  feet  apart,  and 
drop  a  fair  sized  potato  in  eacli  hill.  Start  the  cultiva- 
tor as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  distinguished,  and  repeat 
every  week  or  ten  days  until  there  is  dangerof  disturbing 
the  roots.  We  usually  bill  up  a  little,  making  a  broad, 
flat  hill.  A  tablespoonful  of  plaster  dusted  on  the  young 
plants  soon  after  they  come  up  will  usually  do  good. 
Wc  recommend  guano  because  in  our  experience  it  does 
not  increase  the  rot.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  wc 
have  not  found  even  barn-yard  manure,  if  thoroughly 
rotted  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil  the  fall  previous,  half 
po  injurious  as  some  people  would  have  us  suppose.  If 
anyone  will  put  25  loads  per  acre  on  our  potato  land, 
we  will  agree  to  plant  and  run  the  risk  of  the  rot.  But 
wc  would  use  Borne  guano  as  well.  The  truth  is,  that  it 
is  useless  to  expect  a  large  crop  of  potatoes,  say  350 
bushels  per  acre,  without  plenty  of  manure. 

Compression  of  £»oils  l>y  Starring. 

— "A.  S.  C,"  of  Ohio,  says:  '"I  notice  your  article  on 
the  compression  of  soils  in  the  January  No.  of  the  Agri- 
culturist, page  0,  and  write  to  ask  what  such  a  fact  teach- 
es on  subsoiling.  If  stirring  tire  ground  leaves  it  in  con- 
dition to  pack  more  closely,  why  is  subsoiling  not  inju- 
rious?"—Yankee-like,  wc  will  answer  the  question  by 
asking  another.  If  stirring  the  soil  leaves  it  in  condition 
to  pack  more  closely,  why  is  plowing  or  spading  not  in- 
jurious? An  isolated  fact  teaches  nothing.  If  soils  are 
compressed  by  stirring,  it  is  absurd  Jo  say,  in  the  face  of 
all  experience,  that  stirring  the  soil  must  be  injurious. 
And  so  the  fact  wc  mentioned  does  not  prove  that  sub- 
soiling  is  cither  beneficial  or  injurious.  In  undcrdraiu- 
Jng  a  clay  soil,  as  the  water  is  carried  off  by  the  tiles, 
the  clay  dries  and  contracts,  and  the  whole  soil  by  degrees 
becomes  full  of  little  fissures,  that  permit  the  water  to 
percolate  through  it.  Shall  wc  say  that  because  the  soil 
contracts  by  draining,  therefore  draining  is  injurious? 

Self-sown  Clover.— C.  A.  Winders,  of 
Alleghany  Co.,  N.  T.,  writes :  "A  farmer  who  recently 
moved  here  from  Pennsylvania,  says :  '  If  yon  sow 
wheat  in  the  fall,  sowclover  seed  on  the  last  light  snow 
in  the  spring,  and  if  the  growth  is  large  you  may  pas- 
ture it  a  little  in  the  fall  without  injury.  The  next  sum- 
mer, when  the  clover  is  nicely  in  blossom,  pasture  until 
it  is  time  to  plow  for  wheat.  Plow  and  sow  wheat,  and 
the  next  year  you  will  have  a  good  crop  of  clover  without 
sowing  any  seed.'1  He  says  that  under  this  treatment  the 
land  will  grow  richer  and  rlcheruntil  you  will  be  obliged 
to  kill  the  clover.  Wc  have  thus  wheat  and  pasture  alter- 
nately, the  land  constantly  growing  better  with  only  one 
expense  for  clover  seed.  Have  you  ever  known  this 
tried?  Will  not  the  clover  seed  be  covered  too  deep  to 
grow,  and  if  it  grows  will  the  land  improve  under  this 
severe  wheat  cropping?" We  think  a  farmer  had  bet- 
ter raise  his  clover  seed  in  the  ordinary  way  and  sow  it 
in  the  spring  on  the  wheat.  No  sensible  farmer  would 
think  of  sowing  clover  seed  in  July  or  August,  and  plow- 
ing it  under.  Should  he  sow  a  bushel  or  two  per  acre 
there  would  probably  be  three  or  four  quarts  not  cover- 
ed so  deep,  but  it  would  not  germinate  and  from  this 
the  land  would  be  seeded.  So  in  plowing  under  a  crop 
of  clover,  which  had  partly  gone  to  seed,  we  might  get 
a  crop  of  clover  the  next  year,  but  it  is  a  slovenly  system. 
To  plow  under  clover  seed  worth  $8  or  $10  per  bushel, 
or  say  $300  per  ton,  is  rather  expensive  manuring  1 

Raisins'  Steans  on  a  ff,ars;e  Scale. 

— A  Virginia  gentleman  wants  to  know  how  to  raise 
beans  on  a  large  scale. — Take  a  good  piece  of  clover  or 
grass  sod,  plow  it  carefully,  barrow,  and  roll.  Get  a  drill 
that  plants  two  rows  at  a  time.  The  one  we  use  makes 
the  rows  2'«  feet  apart.  It  is  better  to  mark  the  land 
first,  as  in  this  way  the  drill  can  be  kept  in  the  marks, 
and  the  rows  will  be  straighter.  We  set  the  elides  of  the 
drill  to  drop  five  or  six  beans  in  hills  about  fifteen  inches 
apart.  If  a  common  grain  drill  is  used,  set  it  so  as  to 
drop  a  bean  about  every  three  inches,  the  rows,  of 
course,  to  be  %l/z  or  3  feet  apart,  as  before.  Drilling, 
we  think,  gives  a  larger  yield,  but  dropping  in  hills  15 
inches  apart  is  more  convenient  in  hoeing  and  in  pulling 
the  crop.  We  generally  sow  beans  as  soon  as  wc  arc 
through  planting;  corn.    We  drill  in  about  three  inches 


deep.  If  the  ground  is  mellow,  the  seed  will  all  be  cov- 
ered. If  not,  it  is  necessary  for  a  couple  of  men  to  fol- 
low the  drill  with  hoes,  and  cover  any  beans  that  are  on 
the  surface.  This  completes  the  operation  of  planting. 
As  soon  as  the  i-ows  can  be  distinguished,  go  through 
them  with  a  light  cultivator,  and  continue  to  do  so  as 
often  as  is  necessary,  which  is  about  as  often  again  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Destroy  with  the  hoc  all  weeds  that 
cannot  be  reached  with  the  cultivator.  They  must  not  be 
suffered  to  get  the  start.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess. We  would  advise  no  one  to  plant  beans  on  a  large 
6cale  who  cannot  command  the  necessary  labor  to  hoe 
them  at  the  right  moment.  Last  year  wc  turned  over  a 
heavy  crop  of  clover  in  June,  and  planted  beans  imme- 
diately after  the  plow.  They  soon  came  up,  and,  except 
on  the  sandy  parts  of  the  field,  there  were  few  weeds,  and 
no  hoeing  was  necessary.  But  when  there  arc  weeds, 
they  must  be  killed.  Wc  insist  the  more  on  this  point 
from  the  fact  that  the  beau  crop  of  the  United  States  is 
diminished  every  year  more  than  one-half,  simply  from 
the  growth  of  weeds.  And  nothing  is  gained  by  it,  for 
the  extra  labor  of  pulling  the  beans  is  more  than  would 
have  sufficed  to  hoe  the  crop,  if  done  in  season.  Pulling 
costs  about  $2.00  an  acre.  Curing  we  will  treat  on  in  a 
future  article.  For  ordinary  cultivation  the  white  medium 
is  probably  the  most  profitable  variety. 

Are     Potatoes     Injured    I>y    Wire 

Worms  good  for  Seed  ?— Mr.  L.  I.  Jackson  says 
that  last  spring  he  plowed  up  a  piece  of  old  sod  and 
planted  it  to  potatoes.  At  hoeing  time  he  was  greatly 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  a  large  yield ;  but  when  he 
came  to  dig  them  he  found  half  the  crop  destroyed  by 
wire  worms.  Some  of  the  worms  had  gone  their  whole 
length  into  the  potatoes.  He  asks:  "Will  it  answer  to 
plant  such  worm-eaten  potatoes,  or  will  it  be  better  econ- 
omy to  buy  new  seed?"'  The  potatoes  arc  probably  just 
as  good  for  seed  as  if  they  had  not  been  injured  by  the 
worms.    It  is  generally  best  to  change  seed  frequently. 

Wheat    an«l    Clover    Alternately  is 

the  old-fashioned  plan  practiced  when  the  country  was 
new.  On  some  of  the  '"oak  openings"  of  Western 
New  York,  which  had  been  annually  burnt  over  by  the 
Indians,  and  when  the  land  was  consequently  destitute  of 
organic  matter,  the  plan  of  growing  clover  and  plowing 
it  in  every  other  year  for  wheat  greatly  increased  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land.  The  clover  obtained  organic  matter 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  soil  contained  abundance 
of  mineral  matter,  which  was  developed  by  cultivation. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  laud  got  surcharged 
with  organic  matter.  This,  as  is  well  known,  has  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  ripening  of  the  crop.  Large  crops 
of  straw  were  grown,  but  the  grain  was  light.  Rust,  too, 
often  injured  the  wheat,  and  finally  the  midge  came  and 
the  system  had  to  be  abandoned.  As  long  as  wc  can 
continue  to  grow  large  crops  of  clover,  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  plant-food  in  the  soil  for  wheat. 
And  if  growing  clover  and  wheat  every  other  year  will 
keep  the  land  clean,  and  is  more  profitable  than  a  mixed 
system  of  cropping,  wc  can  see  no  objection  to  it. 

CSrimdiiis;-  Com  on  the  Co"fos. — J.  W. 
Bliss,  of  Nebraska,  wishes  to  know  if  corn  and  cob 
meal  is  injurious  to  stock.  We  have  heard  of  cases, 
where  it  has  been  fed  in  very  large  quantities,  in  which  it 
has  injured  the  stock,  but  in  our  experience  wchavu  had 
no  trouble  with  it.  It  is  certainly  better  to  grind  cob  and 
grain  together  than  to  feed  it  whole  on  the  cob.  But  so 
far  as  the  nutriment  contained  in  the  cob  goes,  it  will 
not  pay  for  the  costof  grinding.  Better  shell  the  corn  and 
grind  it,  and  then  feed  the  meal  with  cut  hay,  or  bran. 

Our  Indian  Farmer. — We  published 
nearly  a  year  ago  a  description  of  the  corn  crib  of  Mr.  .T. 
T.  Jones  ("Ottawa  Jones"),  a  successful  farmer  of  Kan- 
sas. In  a  letter  recently  received  he  writes:  "I  have 
Jived  in  Kansas  for  thirty-two  years,  being  an  Indian  at 
first.  I  knew  very  little  about  farming,  and  in  fact  I 
know  very  little  about  it  now.  Having  no  one  to  teach 
me  I  did  the  best  I  could  for  those  times,  beginning  with 
a  single  hoe  in  a  hazel  thicket,  planting  a  few  hills  of 
potatoes,  enlarging  the  area  of  my  garden  and  farm  with 
more  suitable  farming  implements  and  increased  power; 
in  a  few  years,  I  made  out  to  open  a  farm  of  more  than 
100  acres.  All  that  time  I  knew  nothing  about  sowing 
small  grain,  such  as  wheat  and  oats,  but  Mother  Neces- 
sity had  to  be  my  forcible  teacher.  Now  I  can  teach  many 
white  farmers  who  come  from  the  East  how  to  farm  in 
Kansas.  In  addition  to  this  knowledge,  I  have  learned 
more  of  the  art  of  farming  in  many  particulars  in  reading 
your  valuable  paper  than  in  any  other  way;  yes,  than 
from  all  the  farmers  in  this  country  put  together.  I  wish 
every  farmer,  every  housekeeper,  every  gardener  in  our 
entire  country  had  it;  we  might  then,  in  a  very  few  years, 
have  a  far  better  system  of  farming  than  now.    Farmers 


at  the  East  come  to  the  West  and  open  extensive  (arms 
and  in  so  doing,  they  go  to  a  good  deal  of  expense  ;  but 
unfortunately  they  go  to  skimming  over  the  land  for  tbreo 
or  four  years,  and  then  some  of  them  will  begin  to  cry, 
'Kansas  is  too  dry;'  some,  'too  wet;'  some  give  the- 
alarm  of '  grasshoppers '  or  the  '  chinches,'  or  some  other 
lamentable  cry  against  Kansas,  and  give  up  farming  for 
some  speculative  or  more  lucrative  business.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  honorable  exceptions  to  this  condition  of 
things.  But  as  a  farming  community  in  the  West,  we 
arc  making  poor  work  at  farming." 

Stabling-  Cows  antl  Horses  to- 
gether.—'-J.  S.,1'  Chippewa,  Canada.  'Will  the  breath 
of  cows  be  detrimental  to  horses  kept  in  the  same  sta- 
ble ?" — It  is  usual  to  keep  these  animals  in  separate 
stables  on  large  farms,  more  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
than  for  any  other  cause.  But  the  multitude  of  people  in 
villages,  who  keep  but  one  or  two  horses,  and  as  many 
cows,  quite  as  generally  keep  them  in  adjoining  stalls. 
If  the  stables  are  well  ventilated  and  the  urine  is  absorbed 
by  muck  or  other  deodorizers,  so  that  there  is  no  bad 
odor,  the  health  of  neither  will  suffer  from  the  compan- 
ionship. There  is,  perhaps,  no  foundation  for  the  popu- 
lar opinion  that  the  breath  of  cows  is  wholesome  for  con- 
sumptives. Any  pure  air  like  that  of  a  well-ventilated 
stable  is  much  better  for  them  than  the  close,  hot,  dry 
rooms  invalids  usually  occupy. 

Clover.— Mrs.  P.,  of  Sand  Prairie.— The  best 
time  to  sow  clover  is  probably  in  August.  It  should  then 
be  sown  on  well-mellowed  ground,  with  a  dressing  of  plas- 
ter, say  10  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  kind  of  seed  wc  pre- 
fer is  the  medium,  or  common  red.  The  pea-vine  makes 
very  coarse  hay,  but  is  the  best  for  plowing  under  green. 
Sown  in  the  spring  it  is  best  to  take  a  quiet  morning  in 
March,  when  a  light  snow  has  fallen  on  ground  that  has 
been  bare  and  has  thawed.  Clover  does  very  well  sown 
upon  winter  grain,  or  with  spring  grain,  but  better  by  it- 
self. Suitable  top-dressings  for  light  land  plowed  in  the 
spring  to  be  sown  with  clover,  are  plaster,  ashes,  any  fine 
compost,  Peruvian  guano,  made  fine  and  mixed  with 
plaster  and  soil,  or  superphosphate  of  lime.  It  is  worth 
while  to  roll  the  land  after  sowing.  It  may  be  dono  any 
time  before  the  first  of  Slay,  or  even  later. 


liiglat  vs.  Heavy  Soils. — A  young  farm- 
er in  Ohio  writes :  "  Would  it  pay  better  to  buy  50  acres 
of  sandy  loam  at  $100  per  acre,  or  100  acres  of  good  clay 
soil  at  $S0  per  acre?"'— It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
crops  to  be  raised.  As  a  general  rule,  a  warm,  sandy 
loam  gives  the  largest  immediate  profit ;  but  a  good  clay 
is  the  more  enduring.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
latent  plant-food,  which  can  be  developed  by  cultivation. 
If  you  bought  GO  acres  of  the  clay  land  and  spent  $50  an 
acre  in  underdraiuing,  cultivating,  manuring,  etc.,  you 
would  probably  have  a  much  more  productive  farm, 
especially  for  grass  and  wheat,  than  the  sandy  loam. 
But  before  buying,  ascertain  whether  there  is  fall  enough 
to  drain  it  three  or  four  feet  deep;  and  furthermore,  do 
not  buy  the  100  acres  unless  you  have  capital  enough  to 
make  all  needed  improvements.  As  a  rule,  the  high- 
priced  farms  arc  the  cheapest,  and  especially  so  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  improvements  of  all  kinds  arc  very  costly. 

6*  I£ow  Crops  Carow." — The  knowledge 
of  the  principal  facts  which  underlie  the  science  and  art 
of  agriculture  is  much  more  general  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  but  after  all,  it  is  vague  and  indefinite  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  even  the  best  informed  farmers.  This 
valuable  work  of  Prof.  Johnson  is  intended  to  give  ex- 
actly that  important  definiteness  to  general  knowlcdgo 
of  agricultural  principles  which  we  need  for  accurate 
reasoning.  It  is  impossible  in  such  articles  as  we  pre- 
pare for  the  Agriculturist,  to  go  largely  into  the  details  of 
science,  and  were  we  to  do  so  they  would  not  be  read 
except  by  the  few.  Such  works,  by  authors  of  the  most 
thorough  scientific,  attainments,  having  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  farm  practice,  and  of  the  conditions 
of  successful  culture,  are  exactly  adapted  to  amplify, 
explain,  and  prove  these  general  principles  which  we 
are  obliged  to  assert  dogmatically. 

What  i«  the  best  Variety  of  Spring 

Wheat  ?— We  cannot  answer  this  question.  The- 
China  or  Black  Tea  is  a  very  handsomo  spring  wheat, 
and  yields  well  on  good  soil.  The  Fife  is  a  favorito 
Canadian  wheat,  especially  for  rather  low  soils,  and  we 
believe  it  gives  good  satisfaction  in  the  Western  States, 
although  it  is  not  so  extensively  sown  as  the  Canada 
Club  variety.  The  latter  ripens  earlier,  but  does  not  yield 
as  much  per  acre.  Where  the  midge  injures  the  crop, 
the  Fife  isu  useful  variety  to  sow  late.  Sown  the  first 
week  in  June,  it  has  prodnceda  good  crop,  when  early 
sown   wheat  was  nearly  all    destroyed    by  the  midge. 
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Tim  Bunker  on  Getting  the  Best. 

"I  can't  afford  it,"  said  Jake  Prink,  as  lie 

looked  into  my  flock  of  sheep,  and  declined  to 
take  a  Cotswold  ram  that  I  offered  him  for  $100. 

"  That's  a  smashin'  price  for  a  sheep,  Squire," 
said  Uncle  Jotliam  Sparrowgrass.  "  Never 
lieerd  the  like  on't  on  the  Island.  A  hundred 
dollars  would  buy  a  decent  horse." 

"Can  you  afford  to  keep  the  sheep  you've 
got  now?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  I  never  thought  much  about  that," 
said  Jake.  "  I  keep  'em,  and  I  gness  it  pays 
about  as  well  as  any  tiling." 

"Your  scrub  sheep,"  said  I,  "probably  pay 
you  a  dollar  a  head  above  tho  cost  of  keeping. 
Mutton  and  wool  arc  all  you  get  out  of  them 
for  market,  and  not  much  ot  either.  The  Cots- 
wolds  will  give  you  these,  and  a  prime  article  of 
stock  to  sell,  which  will  give  you  more  profit 
than  the  flesh  and  wool.  "With  this  breed  you 
get  a  carcass  two  or  three  times  as  large,  and 
the  meat  will  bring  a  higher  price  in  market. 
By  using  a  thoroughbred  ram,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  raise  them  for  stock,  you  will  get  larger 
lambs,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  market  in 
June,  when  the  butchers  will  give  you  big 
prices.  It  pays  much  better  to  get  six  dollars 
for  a  lamb  than  three,  especially  if  you  don't 
have  to  keep  him  so  long.  That  hundred  dol- 
lar ram  would  servo  your  forty  ewes,  and  if  you 
only  got  a  dollar  a  head  more  for  the  lambs,  it 
would  make  a  difference  of  forty  dollars  in  the. 
year's  receipts  from  your  flock.  If  you  raised 
the  ewe  lambs  and  got  a  bigger  stock  to  breed 
from,  it  would  pay  }-ou  still  better.  Here,  in 
New  England,  where  almost  every  farm  is 
within  an  hour's  ride  of  a  good  market,  and 
where  the  butchers  come  to  j-our  door  to  pur- 
chase every  animal  you  can  raise,  size  in  a  calf 
or  lamb  is  a  very  desirable  quality.  Lamb,  as 
meat,  retails  for  35  cents  a  pound,  and  they  can 
afford  to  pay  well  for  lambs  that  will  dress  thirty 
or  fortj-  pounds.  There  is  no  more  trouble  in 
getting  large  lambs  than  small  ones,  if  you  only 
have  the  right  stock  to  start  with." 

"That's  so,  Squire,"  said  Seth  Twiggs,  "but 
them  big  sheep  are  hard  on  feed.  The  quanti- 
ty of  hay  and  turnips  they'll  make  way  with  is 
astonishing  to  hay-mows  and  root  cellars. 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "  what  is  fodder  good  for 
but  to  be  eaten  ?  And  if  you  get  more  for  feed- 
ing a  hundred"  pounds  of  hay  to  one  animal  than 
to  three,  better  feed  one,  and  save  the  care  and 
risk  of  two  of  them.  A  sheep  is  a  machine  to 
turn  fodder  into  wool  and  mutton,  and  that  is 
the  best  breed  that  will  give  me  the  most  for 
my  fodder,  sold  in  this  form.  As  a  rule,  the 
more  a  sheep  eats,  the  more  mutton  and  wool 
it  makes,  and  the  better  it  pays." 

Jake  Frink  could  not  exactly  see  this,  though 
it  must  be  clear  enough  to  people  that  have 
brains.  The  "  Saleralus  man"  has  got  hold  of 
the  true  doctrine  in  farming.  "Get  the  best" 
should  bo  hung  up  as  a  motto  over  every  form- 
er's door.  Here  lies,  mainly,  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess. This  makes  the  difference  between  thrifty 
and  unthrifty  farmers.  A  man  down  in  Shad- 
town  last  year  bought  a  wild  gander  to  put  with 
one  of  his  common  geese.  He  started  for  some 
mongrel  geese,  which  he  knew  brought  the 
highest  price  in  market.  He  fed  them  well,  and 
got  tho  goose  to  laying  early.  The  first  laying 
of  eggs  he  set  under  hens,  and  the  second  the 
goose  hatched  herself,  twenty-one  gosiings  in 
all,  which  all  grew  up,  and  were  sold  in  the 
fall  for  $80.  The  feathers  were  sold  for  $11, 
making  $91  as  the  proceeds  of  a  single  pair  qC 


geese  for  the  season.  The  high  price  of  the 
mongrel  geese,  as  well  as  skill  in  rearing,  effect- 
ed the  result.  It  paid  to  "  get  the  best"  in  this 
case,  although  he  had  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
the  gander.  Good  Rouen  ducks  will  dress  eight 
pounds.  The  common  ducks  of  our  yards  will 
not  average  four.  These  birds  get  the  most  of 
their  living  from  the  ponds  and  brooks  near 
the  farm-house,  and  very  little  is  fed  out  to  them 
until  they  are  put  up  for  fattening.  The  Rouens 
will  bring  for  poultry  four  or  five  dollars  a  pair, 
the  others  less  than  half  that  sum.  If  a  man 
has  to  pay  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  for  a  trio  of 
Rouen s,  he  makes  a  better  investment  than  to 
buy  the  common  ducks  at  cheap  prices.  "  Get 
the  best "  in  any  kind  of  poultry  or  farm  stock. 

There  is  one  very  good  reason  for  doing  this, 
which  most  farmers  overlook.  They  will  al- 
ways have  the  best  to  sell.  It  is  surprising  to 
notice  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  price  of 
farm  products,  even  in  the  small  market  of 
Hookertown.  The  good  name  of  some  farmers 
will  sell  any  thing  they  have  to  put  off.  They 
can  get  their  own  prices,  always  a  little  above 
the  market,  because  everybody  knows  they  sell 
nothing  but  the  best.  If  Deacon  Smith  drives 
down  to  Shadtown  witli  a  load  of  hay,  he  don't 
have  to  wait  long  on  the  street,  before  it  is  sold. 
In  fact,  it  is  generally  spoke  for  beforehand,  for 
the  livery  stable  men  all  know  the  Deacon's 
brand.  He  cuts  his  hay  early,  cures  it  just 
enough,  and  stores  it  in  the  barn.  It  comes 
out  in  the  best  condition,  and  every  pound  is 
available  for  fodder.  I  don't  suppose  he  would 
sell  a  lock  of  mouldy  hay  any  sooner  than  he 
would  go  into  his  neighbor's  hen-roost  to  steal 
chickens.  It  is  just  so  with  the  Deacon's  but- 
ter. He  keeps  grade  Alderneys  for  the  most  of 
his  herd,  though  he  has  some  pure-bred  animals 
that  he  raises  for  stock.  Every  thing  about  the 
milk-room  is  kept  in  the  neatest  order,  and  tho 
butter  is  thoroughly  worked.  He  supplies  the 
same  families  year  after  year,  though  they  have 
to  pay  him  about  ten  cents  a  pound  above  the 
market  price.  Some  of  the  Deacon's  neighbors, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  don't  believe  in  his  doctrine, 
and  they  find  it  rather  hard  to  sell  an)*  thing  ex- 
cept upon  its  own  merits.  Squire  Bentham 
lives  up  a  piece  beyond  the  White  Oaks,  lias  a 
large  farm,  a  fine  white  house  with  green  blinds, 
good  barn,  and  good  fences,  and  you  would 
think  the  farm  always  turned  off  the  best  prod- 
ucts. But  it  don't.  Tho  Squire  is  streaked. 
He  comes  to  our  meeting  and  pa3-s  his  pew 
rent,  but  somehow  Mr.  Spooner's  preaching 
never  took  the  meanness  out  of  him.  About  a 
dozen  years  ago,  he  sold  the  parson  a  skim- 
cheese,  as  an  offset  to  a  part  of  his  pew  rent. 
He  sold  it  for  tho  best,  and  it  came  so  near  be- 
ing the  worst,  that  Mr.  Spooner  has  never  found 
the  like  of  it.  nc  never  said  any  thing  about  it, 
but  it  leaked  out  through  the  servant  girl  that 
the  White  Oak  cheese  went  into  the  swill  pail. 
Squire  Bentham  will  never  hear  the  last  of  it. 
The  bnys  got  hold  of  it,  and  he  rarely  got  out 
of  Hookertown  without  being  asked  the  price 
of  skim-cheese.  I  suppose  that  little  meanness 
has  cost  him  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  way  of 
trade.  Ho  can't  sell  any  thing  b)'  sample  where 
he  is  known.  He  has  smelt  of  skim-cheese  for 
a  dozen  years,  and  the  odor  will  never  get  out 
of  him.  Josh  Butler  lives  out  on  the  Shadtown 
road  a  couple  of  miles,  and  used  to  make  quite 
a  business  of  bringing  in  lamb,  mutton,  and 
poultry,  to  sell  around  to  our  families.  In  an 
evil  day,  some  disease  got  among  Josh's  sheep, 
that  he  was  fattening,  and  one  of  them  died. 

It  was  too  much  for  him  to  think  of  losing, 


and  the  diseased  meat  was  dressed,  and  sold  on 
Hookertown  street.  It  got  out  through  the  hired 
man,  and  Josh  was  in  trouble  every  time  he 
came  to  market.  Mysterious  "balls'?  were 
heard  about  the  houses  when  he  knocked  at  the 
doors,  and  his  trade  tapered  down  to  nothing. 
Josh  has  probably  repented  of  that  a  great  many 
times,  but  he  never  will  get  over  it.  It  spoiled 
him  for  Hookertown.  Now  it  may  not  be  al  ways 
possible  for  a  farmer  to  have  the  best  articles  to 
sell,  but  he  can  refuse  to  sell  any  thing  that  is 
bad.  His  reputation  he  should  never  put  in  the 
market.  If  he  goes  upon  the  principle  of  get- 
ting only  the  best  seed  and  stock  upon  his 
farm,  he  will  be  quite  sure,  with  ordinary  care, 
to  have  the  best  to  sell.  The  thoroughbred  ar- 
ticle costs  a  good  deal,  and  it  requires  more 
capital  to  do  business  with,  but  it  pays  much 
better  in  the  end.  I  think  this  kind  of  invest- 
ment begets  habits  of  carefulness,  that  tell  upon 
all  his  business.  He  puts  more  money  into  a 
thoroughbred  Devon  or  Durham,  than  into  a 
scrub,  and  it  very  naturally  gets  carded  oftener, 
and  has  belter  fare.  Our  hearts  go  with  our 
treasures  in  farming,  as  in  other  things.  One 
first-rate  animal  prepares  the  way  for  others, 
and  the  business  grows  in  this  direction,  until 
the  motto  of  the  farm  becomes,  "Get  the  best." 
Uookerloicn,  Conn.  >  Yours  to  Command, 

Jan.  13,  1S09.     (  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


Want  of  Success  with  Wheat. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  Indiana,  who  lias  a  farm  about 
two  miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  says  he  has  not 
for  the  last  five  years  been  able  to  raise  a  pay- 
ing crop  of  wheat.  Fifteen  bushels  per  acre 
was  formerly  considered  a  fair  average,  but  now 
as  soon  as  the  head  comes  out,  the  Rust  strikes 
the  blade,  and  by  the  time  the  grain  ought  to 
be  ripening,  there  is  none  in  the  head.  It  is 
only  in  a  section  of  four  or  five  hundred  acres 
that  the  rust  is  so  bad.  These  are  situated  on 
the  ridges  which  lead  to  the  branch  of  the  creek. 
In  the  valley  of  the  creek,  and  even  on  the 
ridges  and  hillsides  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
branch,  the  wheat  is  not  affected  so  badly,  and 
often  escapes  altogether,  though  the  soil  is 
neither  so  good  nor  so  well  tilled. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  rust.  The  great 
point  is  to  get  early  wheat,  so  that  it  shall  be  so 
far  advanced  when  tho  rust  strikes  it  that  little 
damage  will  be  done.  A  barrel  of  salt  per  acre, 
sown  in  the  fall  with  the  wheat,  has  frequently 
a  good  effect  on  wheat  liable  to  rust  from  over- 
luxuriance.  It  is  curious  that  the  wheat  on  the 
ridges  should  rust,  while  that  in  the  valley  es- 
capes. The  probability  is  that  these  ridges  are 
full  of  springs  and  need  underdraining.  This 
can  be  easily  ascertained  by  digging  a  few  holes 
three  feet  deep.  If  water  comes  in  and  remains 
there  for  a  week  or  two,  the  land  needs  drain- 
ing, and  no  other  cure  for  rust  need  be  looked 
for  until  this  is  accomplished.  The  main  pre- 
ventives of  rust  are  underdraining,  good,  clean 
culture,  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  tho 
liberal  application  of  lime  as  a  manure,  and 
in  case  the  soil  abounds  in  organic  matter,  the 
use  of  a  barrel  of  salt  per  acre  sown  broadcast 
before  pntting  in  the  crop.  Then  select  an  early 
variety   for  sowing   and   trust  to  Providence. 

Mr.  S.  adds  that  "wheat  rusts  just  as  badly 
on  land  recently  cleared  as  on  land  that  has 
been  in  cultivation  twenty-five  years,"  so  that 
it  is  not  caused  by  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  But 
the  fact  that  15  bushels  per  acre  was  formerly 
considered  a  fair  yield  indicates  that  the  land 
was  never  very  productive.  All  the  facts  here 
given  would  seem  to  indicate  a  want  of  draining. 
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Leghorn  Fowls. 

■ 

The  credit  belongs,  we  believe,  to  American 
breeders  for  having  discovered  among  the  fowls 
of  many  colors  and  styles,  imported  direct,  and 
through  England  from  China,  the  characteristics 
of  a  pure  breed,  early  named  Brahma  Pootra, 
now  known  as  Light 


Brahmas,  (the  Dark 
Brahmas  having 
been  developed  and 
"brought  out"  iu 
England.)  TVe  claim 
also  for  our  discrim- 
inating countrymen 
the  honor  of  devel- 
oping from  hetero- 
geneous materials  an 
elegant  and  useful 
breed,  with  strong, 
well-marked  charac- 
teristics; namely,the 
Leghorns.  Our  own 
earliest  knowledge 
of  this  breed  of  fowls 
does  not  antedate 
ten  years.  One  of 
the  first  flocks  to 
which  our  attention 
was  drawn  belonged 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Tliomp- 
son,of  Staten  Island. 
They  were  chiefly  of 
his  own  importa- 
tion, and  generally  bad  yellow  legs,  single 
combs,  and  white  ear-lobes,  but  were  not 
alike  in  many  other  particulars.  As  we  remem- 
ber them,  some  were  white,  others  of  various 
colors,  like  common  dunghills.  "We  remember 
also  some  flocks  of  all  white,  and  which  seldom 
threw  chicks  with  colored  plumage  or  double 
combs.  Yet  birds  were  often  sold  and  bred  as 
Leghorns,  both  white  and  colored,  with  broad 
rose  combs,  pink  legs,  and  with  bodies  like  Dork- 
ings. These,  in  our 
opinion,  were  cross- 
bred birds,  having 
Dorking  or  some 
other  blood;  and  al- 
though rose  or 
double  combs  occur 
in  yards  where  care- 
ful breeding  is  ex- 
ercised, we  are  in- 
clined to  pronounce 
against  them  in  tolo. 
Pink  or  white  legs 
are  of  quite  frequent 
occurrence  in  the 
yards  of  the  very 
best  breeders,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  and 
to  throw  out  either 
class  of  birds  would 
clearly  be  doing  in- 
justice to  their  other 
good  points,  for  in 
all  desirable  quali- 
ties of  style  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  in 

usefulness,  we  venture  to  say  no  difference  can 
be  determined.  Except  for  the  fact  that  flesh-col- 
ored legs  are  almost  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
property  of  Dorkings,  we  know  no  reason  why 
the  yellow-legged  Leghorns  should  be  preferred. 
We  have  gone  on  breeding  Leghorns.  Every 
year  they  have  shown  more  style,  more  marks 
of  high  breeding,  and  their  useful  qualities  have 
kept  pace  with  their  improvement  in  other  re- 


spects. Importations  have  been  made,  and  are 
almost  every  year  being  made,  but  without  find- 
ing any  birds  approaching  our  home-bred  stock, 
which  are  now  raised  by  perhaps  one  hundred 
fanciers.  They  are  bred  of  several  classes,  Slates, 
Dominiqucs,  etc.,  but  in  no  color  do  we  find  the 
thorouglibred  characteristics  of  the  single-combed 


AMERICAN-BRED   WHITE   LEGHORNS. 

White.  We  give  an  engraving  of  a  remarkably 
fine  pair  of  these,  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Salisbury,  Jr.,  of  Nyack,  N.  T.  These  are  pure 
white  in  plumage,  with  yellow  legs  and  white 
ear-lobes.  The  cock's  comb  is  thin  and  very 
erect,  his  wattles  delicate,  but  large,  while  the 
lien's  comb  droops.  The  hens  are  non-sitters,  or 
at  least  are  rarely  broody,  and  are  easily  broken 
of  the  desire  to  sit.  The  eggs  are  above  the  me- 
dium size,  and  very  white  ;  the  chickens  hardy ; 
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AYRSHIRE  BULL   "ALECK  CRISTLE." 

the  flesh  tolerably  good.  They  are  naturally 
classified  with  the  Black  Spanish,  Polands,  and 
Hamburghs,  and  their  many  good  qualities  lead 
them  to  be  highly  esteemed  in  comparison  with 
the  best  of  these  justly  favored  breeds  of  fowls. 
Leghorns  resemble  the  Spanish  so  much  that 
they  have  been  called  "  White  Spanish."  We 
know  of  no  proper  White  Spanish.  Black 
Spanish   fowls  occasionally  moult  white,  and 


the  throwing  of  white  chickens  is  reported,  but 
these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  no  true  breed 
has  bet^  established  from  them,  so  far  as  we 
know.  The  rose-combed  Leghorns  might  very 
appropriately  be  called  White  Hamburghs,  for 
the  whole  style  of  the  two  breeds  is  similar.  We 
see  no  reason  for  excluding  from  the  Hani- 
burgh  class  those 
witli  double  combs 
and  while  legs,  pro- 
vided they  breed 
true.  However,  the 
style  which  we  fig- 
ure lias  our  decided 
preference,  and  we 
hope  to  see  it  rec- 
ognized as  the  type. 

Ayrshire  Cattle. 

In  the  November 
number  of  the  Agri- 
cuUurist,y/e  showed 
portraits      of     two 
cows,  and  discussed 
briefly  the  merits  of 
the  Ayrshire   breed 
as  milkers.     One  of 
the   cows   engraved 
was  Dolly  3d,  of  the 
herd  of  S.  It  et  D. 
Wells,  of  Wethers- 
field,  dam  of  the  fine 
bull,   a    portrait   of 
which,  copied  from  a  photograph,  is  now  ex- 
hibited.    This  animal  was  past  three  years  old 
when  the  photograph  was  taken.     He  repre- 
sents well  the  characteristics  of  his  race — being 
fine  in   head,  bone,  and    horn,  haying  a  deep 
body,  and  short,  powerful  legs,  whicli  are  tine  and 
flat.     Iu  color,  he  is  deep  red,  and  white;  his 
skin  is  soft  and  pliable,  the  hair  abundant,  and 
the  color  of  the  nude  spots — the  interior  of  the 
ears,  about  the  eyes,  etc.— of  that  orange  brown, 
which     indicates     a 
tendency      iu      the 
progeny  to  give  rich 
milk.     Stock  of   his 
get  have  proved  re- 
markably good  ani- 
mals,   and     on     the 
whole,  he  seems  the 
worthy  son  of  an  il- 
lustrious dam.     The 
drawings     we     fre- 
quently see  of  Ayr- 
shire   bulls    exhibit 
few,  if  any,  points  of 
difference     between 
them     and     Short- 
horns.    We  venture 
to   saj-,    no   breeder 
will  mistake  this  for 
the  likenessof  aDur- 
ham   bull.      Never- 
theless,    the      beef- 
points   of  the    ani- 
mal are  very  good, 
and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  lie,  or  steers  of 
his  get  would  fatten  easily  and  profitably,  where 
Short-horns   would  not.      "Aleck   Cristie "   is 
owned  by  his  breeder,  above  named,  and  is  the 
sire  of  several  of  the  young  bulls  offered  by  the 
Publishers  of  the  Agriculturist  as   premiums. 
There  is,  probably,  no  breed  of  cattle,   the 
good  qualities  of  which  are  more  readily  en- 
grafted upon  our   "native" — that    is,    mongrel 
stock, — than  the  Ayrshire,  the  best  qualities  6f 
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the  natives  being  retained.  Thus,  Ayrshire 
grade  cows  are  almost  surely  deep  milkers. 
They  are  active  grazers,  and  will  do  as  well  as, 
and  probably  better  than,  common  cows,  on  hill 
pastures,  and  on  salt  hay  and  dry  cornstalks ; 
and  they  will  make  much  better  use  of  rich  and 
abundant  forage,  giving  more  and  richer  milk, 
and  making  more  cheese.  Every  year  of  care- 
ful breeding  confirms  the  Ayrshires  in  desirable 
characteristics  of  their  own.  Though  particu- 
lar styles  are  bred  for  by  different  breeders  to 
some  extent,  all  aim  at  early  maturity,  quantity 
and  quality  of  milk,  (quantity  first)  aud  vigor- 
ous constitutions.  Economy  in  milk  produc- 
tion is  worthy  the  more  general  attention  of 
breeders,  aud  should  be  considered  and  bred  for. 


o^g^Ea  ■■  I'   — 


Blanketing   Horses. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  over-kind  and  very  care- 
ful people,  in  very  cold  weather,  to  put  on  a 
heavy  blanket  under  the  harness  of  their  horses 
when  about  to  drive  to  town  or  to  church. 
This  practice,  although  intended  as  a  humane 
one,  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended.  While 
the  horse  is  performing  his  work,  there  is  no 
danger  that  he  will  suffer  from  the  severest 
cold,  or  that  his  natural  clothing  will  not  be 
enough.  Indeed,  unless  his  work  is  very  slow, 
perspiration  will  be  excited,  and  the  moisture 
thus  arising  would  be  retained  by  the  blanket, 
instead  of  being  immediately  dissipated  into  the 
air.  The  consequence  is,  that,  the  moment  we 
stop,  our  horse  stands  in  the  cold  winds,  with  a 
wet  blanket  over  his  whole  body,  the  effect  of 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  being  to  make 
him  much  colder  than  lie  would  be  if  the  blank- 
et were  then  taken  off.  The  true  plan  is,  in 
cold  weather,  never  to  blanket  a  horse  while  he 
is  taking  his  exercise  ;  and  never  to  allow  him 
to  stand  a  moment  without  blanketing  with  a 
dry  blanket,  when  his  exercise  has  ceased.  So 
true  is  this,  that  the  most  careful  and  experi- 
enced owners  and  drivers  of  fine  horses  find  it 
advantageous  to  remove  even  the  heavy  coating 
of  hair  that  nature  supplies  for  the  winter  sea- 
son, so  that,  there  may  be  no  accumulation  of 
moisture  about  the  skin  in  consequence  of  heat- 
ing work;  and  to  supply  its  place,  at  all  times, 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  by  ample  clothing. 

Pig  Disposition.  —  "  Walks  and  Talks " 
writes :  It  is  curious  how  qualities  and  even  dis- 
position are  transmitted  in  animals.  You  know 
a  thoroughbred  pig  is  quiet  aud  gentle.  I  can 
do  anything  with  mine.  The  sow  will  let  you 
take  all  the  little  pigs  away  from  her,  and  let 
you  take  hold  of  her  aud  turn  her  over  in  the 
bed.  The  common  sow  that  I  crossed  with  the 
Essex  was  a  coarse,  savage  sort  of  brute.  When 
I  bought,  her,  she  was  half  starved,  and  the  first 
thing  she  did  when  turned  into  the  yard  was  to 
rush  at  a  young  rooster  aud  gobble  him  up. 
And  she  has  killed  several  lambs  for  me.  I 
have  had  several  litters  of  half  Essex  pigs  from 
her,  and  from  some  cause  or  other  she  is  getting 
to  be  a  gentle,  well-behaved  sort  of  hog.  She 
has  now  a  litter  of  little  grade  Essex,  and  one 
of  my  neighbors  was  here  to-day  to  look  at 
them.  She  was  lying  in  the  yard,  and  I  stooped 
down  to  catch  one  of  them.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  what  I  was  doiug,  my  neighbor,  who  is  an 
old  farmer,  looked  round  for  a  stick,  expecting 
au  attack  from  the  sow.  But  the  little  one  did 
not  start  or  squeal,  and  in  fact  all  of  them  rath- 
er liked  to  be  taken  hold  of  and  petted — though 
this  i3  the  first  time  any  one  has  touched  them. 
They  inherit  the  dispcsition  from  the  Esses. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  63. 


There  seems  to  be  a  determination  among 
farmers  not  to  pay  such  high  wages.  The  re- 
sults of  the  past  year  hav«  not  been  satisfactory. 
Farmers  feel  poor.  We  have  got  iu  the  habit 
of  spending  more  freely,  while  we  now  find  that 
a  dollar  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  used  to.  Money 
seems  to  disappear  like  dew.  For  several  weeks 
after  last  harvest,  wheat  brought  a  higher  price 
than  we  expected ;  but  farmers  were  busy  and 
did  not  thrash.  When  they  got  ready  to  sell, 
the  price  had  declined.  Then  they  were  unwill- 
iug  to  sell  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  pay  hired  help,  and  to  meet  pressing  necessi- 
ties. Prices  did  not  advance,  and  taxes  had  to 
be  paid.  Enough  was  sold  to  pay  them.  Aud 
thus  the  weeks  and  months  went  past.  Farm- 
ers who  had  calculated  upon  receiving  sucli  and 
such  au  amount  for  their  produce  saw  their 
granaries  gradually  get  empty  and  the  money 
gone,  they  hardly  knew  where.  To  sell  500  bush- 
els of  wheat  for  $1,000  or  $1,200,  and  get  a 
check  for  the  whole  at  once,  makes  a  farmer's 
heart  glad ;  but  to  sell  50  bushels  at  a  time,  and 
for  half  a  dollar  a  bushel  less  than  could  have 
been  obtained  months  before,  and  then  to  pay 
the  money  out  before  it  has  time  to  get  warm  in 
one's  pocket,  is  anything  but  pleasant.  No 
wonder  farmers  feel  poor.  And  yet  we  have 
no  just  reasons  to  complain.  We  are  getting  as 
high  prices  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  Butter, 
cheese,  pork,  beef,  beans,  and  barley,  are  as 
much  above  their  normal  value  as  wheat  and 
wool  are  below.  We  have  no  cause  to  feel  dis- 
couraged. Wages  are  undoubtedly  too  high, 
especially  for  jtiumarried  men  who  get  their 
board  and  washing,  and  have  nothing  to  buy 
except  clothes.  Farm  men  with  families  are 
no  better  off  than  before  the  war.  Aud  it  is 
wrong  to  attribute  all  our  troubles  to  high 
wages.  The  principal  reason  why  farmers  are 
not  doing  as  well  as  the  advance  in  prices  would 
lead  us  to  expect,  is  this  :  the  yield  per  acre  is 
too  small.  AVe  raise  from  10  to  15  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  instead  of  25  to  30  bushels;  15 
to  20  bushels  of  barley,  instead  of  35  to  40 ;  30 
bushels  of  corn,  instead  of  60 ;  75  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, instead  of  150  or  200.  Our  cows,  instead 
of  yielding  150  or  200  lbs.  of  butter  a  year,  do 
not  yield  over  100  lbs.  Our  steers,  which  at 
three  years  old  should  weigh  1,500  lbs.,  do  not 
average  over  1,000  lbs.  at  four  years  old. 

But  will  the  kind  of  farming  necessary  to  pro- 
duce such  crops  pay  ?  That  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  means  employed  to  accomplish  the 
result.  A  farmer  in  Iowa  might  send  to  New- 
York  for  guano  enough  to  double  all  his  crops, 
but  it  would  not  pay.  We  must  call  to  our  aid 
all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  obtained,  and  then 
exercise  a  little  common  sense.  John  Johnston 
used  Peruvian  guano  on  his  wheat  last  year,  aud 
says  it  paid.  And  I  think  all  the  artificial  ma- 
nures I  have  used  have  paid  me  well.  But 
leaving  these  things  out  of  the  question  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise 
weeds;  it  does  not  pay  to  half-plow  and  half- 
work  our  land ;  and  it  certainly  will  not  pay  to 
plow  and  plant  laud  that  is  a  mud  puddle  in  the 
spring  and  a  brick-yard  in  summer. 

"  But  if  we  drain  our  land  and  cultivate  it  more 
thoroughly,  we  shall  have  to  employ  more  labor, 
and  wages,  instead  of  being  lower,  will  be  high- 
er." This  sounds  plausible,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily true.  Men  who  would  not  work  for  me 
last  summer  and  autumn  for  $3.50  per  day,  are 
working  for  me  now  at  75c.  to  $1.00  a  day,  and 
board  themselves.    Uuderdraining  can  be  done 


at  a  season  when  other  work  is  not  pressing, 
and  when  men  have  little  else  to  do.  Aud  this 
is  also  true  of  other  kinds  of  work  that  would 
add  greatly  to  the  productiveness  of  our  farms. 
There  are  very  few  daysiu  the  yearwhen  some- 
thing cannot  be  found  to  do  that  ought  to  be 
done,  and  that  it  will  pay  to  do,  provided  men 
can  be  found  willing  to  work  at  reasonable 
wages.  We  must  employ  more  labor  on  our 
farms,  but  it  should  be  done  judiciously,  aud  so 
as  not  to  increase  the  demand  during  the  busy 
season.  That  this  can  be  done,  I  have  no  sort 
of  doubt.  From  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  May,  men  who  hire  out  by  the  day 
have  little  to  do.  And  this  is  the  time  to  drain, 
to  pile  manure,  to  make  and  mend  fences,  to 
get  out  stones,  and  to  prepare  wood  for  next 
winter.  And  yet  during  this  season  men  not 
hired  by  the  month  are  idle  half  the  time.  1 
am  well  aware  that  many  of  them  will  not 
work  unless  they  can  get  high  wages.  I  have 
heard  them  talk  among  themselves:  "Not 
much  doing  now,  but  as  soon  as  planting  com- 
mences there'll  be  work  enough,  and  we  can 
get  two  dollars  a  day."  Aud  they  are  generally 
right.  We  do  little  until  it  is  time  to  plant  po- 
tatoes; we  then  try  to  do  too  much:  a  heavy 
rain  delays  operations  ;  we  get  behind,  are  in  a 
hurry,  and  offer  to  pay  high  wages  to  the  very 
ones  who  foresaw  the  result  and  made  calcula- 
tions for  it.  And  this  is  not  all;  they  feel  very 
independent  aud  do  not  perform  more  than  half 
a  good  day's  work.  The  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  is  to  give  employment  during  the  early 
spring  mouths  to  all  who  will  work  at  reason- 
able wages.  Then  plant  ouly  about  half  the 
usual  area,  and  so  be  able  to  dispense  with  half 
the  usual  labor  during  the  busy  season.  If  the 
proper  means  have  been  used  to  prepare  and 
enrich  the  land,  we  shall  get  as  much  produce 
as  formerly,  aud  our  profits  will  be  a  great  deal 
larger.  We  shall  get  a  great  deal  of  extra  work 
done  without  spending  more  money;  aud  the 
men  will  receive  as  much  money,  aud  be  just  as 
well  off  as  when  they  received  double  wages 
half  of  the  time  aud  were  idle  the  other  half. 
Farming  will  never  be  as  profitable  as  it  ought 
to  be  until  we  are  able  and  willing  to  furnish 
men  work  during  the  whole  year.  By  making 
preparations  for  it,  as  much  labor  may  be  em- 
ployed in  winter  as  in  summer.  Iu  fact,  I  have 
more  men  at  work  now  in  the  dead  of  winter  on 
my  farm  than  I  sometimes  have  in  harvest. 
One  man  is  trimming  the  apple  orchard,  two 
are  drawing  stones,  another  has  gone  for  a  load 
of  draining  tiles,  and  four  are  digging  under- 
draws. Aud  I  could  find  work  for  two  or  three 
more.  When  it  is  too  stormy  to  work  outdoors, 
the  da}'  hands  stay  at  home,  and  if  they  are  in- 
dustrious men  they  can  find  something  to  do  for 
themselves.  The  others  can  thrash  beans,  cut 
fodder,  sort  over  potatoes,  shell  corn,  and  grind 
it ;  repair  implements,  oil  harness,  clean  out  the 
pig-pens,  card  all  the  cows  in  the  stable,  and 
give  each  horse  an  extra  half  hour's  cleaning. 
Of  course,  work  of  this  kind  needs  constant  su- 
pervision. The  men  are  not  used  to  it,  and  the 
farmer  must  direct  every  operation,  and  see 
that  it  is  done  properly.  On  my  farm  this  is  the 
weak  point.  When  I  am  writing  in  the  house, 
the  men  are  loitering  in  the  barn.  But  this  is 
no  objection  to  the  system.  It  only  proves  that 
a  man  who,  for  his  sins,  is  obliged  to  edit  a  pa- 
per, cannot  be  as  good  a  farmer  as  one  of  those 
thrice  happy  individuals  who  can  devote  all 
their  time  and  thoughts  to  managing  the  farm. 

A  New  Jersey  farmer  thinks  that  la  advo- 
cating hoeing  wheat  in  the  spring,  I  have  over- 
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looked  Hie  fact  that  ivc  generally  sow  clover 
with  the  wheat.  Not  at  all;  I  distinctly  plated 
that  we  should  have  to  give  up  sowing  clover 
with  winter 'wheat.  The  plan  is  open  to  that 
objection.  "You  say,"  lie  writes,  "that  we 
must  have  a  rotation  of  crops  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  our  farms,  and  generally  speak  of 
the  course  pursued  in  this  State  and  others,  of 
grass  after  wheat  as  being  the  best.  Now,  by 
hoeing  the  wheat,  what  becomes  of  the  timothy 
seed  we  are  so  careful  to  sow  in  the  fall,  and  the 
clover  seed  we  are  advised  to  sow  so  early  in 
the  spring?  I  don't  see  that  hoeing  wheat  can 
i  ■,  er  become  general,  for  even  at  the  West  they 
will  yet  have  to  come  to  rotation  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  land." 

I  do  not  think  1  ever  said  that  a  rotation  of 
crops  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
land.  If  I  did,  I  said  what  is  not  true;  give 
me  plenty  of  manure  and  I  can  raise  potatoes, 
onions,  corn,  grass,  bailey,  and  wheat,  without 
rotation.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  a  judi- 
cious rotation  of  crops,  but  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  it  so  far  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  concerned.  In  fact,  I  could  impoverish  a  farm 
sooner  with  a  rotation  of  crops  than  without  it. 
A  few  years  ago,  chemists  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  the  requirements  of  different  plants, 
and  could  tell  us  what  crops  ought  to  follow 
each  other.  Since  then,  they  have  studied  the 
matter  more  thoroughly,  and  I  hazard  little  in 
saying  that  if  you  should  go  to  the  best  agricul- 
tural chemist  in  this  country  and  tell  him  that 
a  certain  rotation  was  not  convenient,  he  would 
say,  "Change  it  for  one  that  is  convenient."  A 
chemist  can  give  excellent  reasons  why  barley- 
does  well  after  a  crop  of  turnips  that  have  been 
eaten  by  sheep  on  the  land,  but  this  is  not  the 
reason  why  the  English  farmer  adopts  the  sys- 
tem. He  sows  barley  after  turnips  for  the  same 
reason  that  we  sow  barley  after  corn,  because 
it  is  more  convenient  than  it  is  to  sow  winter 
wheat.  That  rotation  of  crops  which  will  ena- 
ble us  to  clean  the  land  at  the  least  expense, 
which  gives  us  the  most  work  to  do  during  the 
leisure  season,  and  the  least  during  a  busy  one — 
in  other  words,  the  system  which  is  most  con- 
venient,—will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  the  best.  So 
then,  if  it  is  desirable  to  hoe  wheat  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  change  our  rotation.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  was  the  common  practice  in  England  to  sow 
grass  and  clover  seed  with  wheat ;  now  it  is 
very  uncommon  to  do  so.  The  wheat  is  hoed 
once  or  twice  in  the  spring,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
harvested,  the  land  is  scarified  and  worked  thor- 
oughly in  the  fall,  and  prepared  for  the  turnip 
crop  the  following  spring.  And  this  system  has 
helped  to  make  English  agriculture  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  Clover  is  sown  with  the 
barley  crop,  and  wheat  follows  the  clover. 

Farmers  must  think  for  themselves,  and  adopt 
a  rotation  of  crops  suited  to  their  soil,  location, 
j,nd  circumstances.  One  thing  is  certain:  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  make  a  more  determined 
effort  to  clean  our  land.  The  weeds  cheat  us 
out  of  half  our  profits.  The  system  best  adapt- 
ed to  get  rid  of  them  is  what  we  are  in  search 
of.  Our  climate  is  much  more  favorable  for 
their  destruction  than  that  of  England,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  we  shall  discover  some  better 
and  cheaper  method  than  hoeing  the  wheat. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  plan  I  am  now  trying  of 
fallowing  for  barley  will  prove  to  be  what  we 
want.  It  will  certainly  destroy  that  pest  of  the 
wheat-grower — red-root. 

A  gentleman  in  Massachusetts  wants  to  know 
why  I  prefer  Peruvian  guano  to  other  manures 
for  potatoes.    I  do  not  think  it  is  any  better 


than  thoroughly  rotted  manure  from  well-fed 
animals.  But  for  immediate  effect  it  is  much 
cheaper.  The  better  plan  is  to  use  both.  Ap- 
ply the  manure  to  the  previous  crop,  (say  of 
corn,)  and  then  sow  800  lbs.  of  guano  broadcast 
on  the  land  after  it  is  plowed  in  the  spring  for 
potatoes,  and  harrow  it  in.  If  the  land  is  suit- 
able and  the  crop  is  kept  clean,  I  should  expect 
a  large  yield.  But  if  I  had  no  manured  land  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  sow  guano  alone.  I  have 
seen  good  crops  raised  on  very  poor  laud,  with 
guano  only.  And,  in  fact,  I  have  never  known 
Peruvian  guano  to  fail  to  produce  a  good  crop 
when  properly  applied,  and  the  land  well  plow- 
ed and  cultivated.  If  the  crop  is  planted  in 
hills,  the  guano  will  have  a  better  effect  if  ap- 
plied in  the  hill.  But  care  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  guano  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
seed,  or  it  will  burn  it  up.  If  the  hills  are  3 
feet  apart,  1  oz.  of  guano,  or  about  a  tablespoon- 
ful,  will  give  300  lbs.  per  acre.  I  would  mark 
out  the  rows  both  ways  with  a  broad-toot  lied 
marker,  and  then  drop  a  tablespoouful  of  guano 
on  the  spot  where  the  seed  is  to  be  planted. 
Then  with  a  hoe  thoroughly  incorporate  it  with 
the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  hole  for 
the  set  two  or  three  inches  deep.  I  think  we 
are  apt  to  plant  too  shallow.  Drop  the  set  and 
cover  with  loose  earth.  In  this  way  the  guano 
will  not  hurt  the  seed,  and  will  act  more  rap- 
idly than  when  sown  broadcast. 

A  young  farmer  in  Ohio  asks  my  advice  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  a  stiff  clay  farm 
that  formerly  produced  good  wheat,  but  now 
fails  to  yield  remunerative  crops.  He  says  it 
undoubtedly  needs  underdraining;  that  he  has 
cut  one  drain  through  his  garden,  and  "the 
effect  is  wonderful."  But  he  is  considerably  in 
debt,  and  to  spend  $50  an  acre  in  draining  is  out 
of  the  question.  He  does  not  wish  to  sell  the 
farm,  and  cannot  sell  a  part,  as  there  is  much 
land  in  the  neighborhood  that  can  be  bought  for 
$10  per  acre.  The  soil,  he  says,  seems  best 
adapted  to  grass  and  clover,  and  he  lias  thought 
of  going  into  the  daily  business,  but  lacks  money 
to  buy  cows.  "  Now,"  he  writes  in  conclusion, 
"the  problem  I  wish  you  to  solve  is,  how  to  make 
the  farm  get  itself  out  of  debt,  stock  itself,  and 
pay  for  underdraining."  Better  sell  and  hny  a 
cheaper  farm ;  or  work  for  some  other  farmer 
until  money  enough  is  saved  to  farm  properly. 
It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  obtain  an  intelli- 
gent, experienced  man  to  take  charge  of  a  farm. 
Such  a  man  can  command  a  good  salary.  But 
if,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  the  owner  is  an  "  inde- 
pendent American,"  who  would  rather  suffer 
the  greatest  privations  oil  his  own  land  than 
work  for  others,  and  if  he  cannot  sell,  he  must 
stay  where  he  is  and  do  the  best  he  can.  Pluck 
is  to  a  certain  extent  equivalent  to  capital.  If 
good  land  in  the  neighborhood  sells  for  $10  an 
acre,  it  will  not  pay  to  spend  $50  an  acre  in 
draining.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  on  the  majority 
of  our  farms,  no  such  sum  is  required.  I  be- 
lieve $20  an  acre  would  drain  my  farm  perfect- 
ly. Some  fields  require  more,  some  less.  Drain 
those  fields  first  that  are  going  to  be  plowed. 
Let  the  others  lie  in  grass.  Take  pains  to  get 
off  all  the  surface  water.  Never  let  a  drop  lie 
on  the  land  a  day,  if  possible.  Much  can  be 
done  in  this  respect  with  the  plow.  The  fur- 
rows should  be  opened  at  the  bottom  with  a 
spade,  and  then  a  few  minutes'  work  with  a  hoe 
will  often  let  off  more  water  in  an  hour  than  the 
sun  can  evaporate  in  a  week.  Where  sufficient 
capital  is  at  command,  it  is  undoubtedly  belter 
to  underdrain  systematically  and  thoroughly  at 
onco,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  few 


drains  judiciously  laid  through  the  springy  por- 
tions of  the  farm,  in  conjunction  with  surface 
drains,  will  prove  very  useful.  In  this  country, 
as  compared  with  England,  although  we  have  a 
greater  rain-fall,  we  have  fewer  rainy  day.-. 
When  it  rains  here,  it  rains.  For  several 
months  in  theyear,  too,  the  rain  is  held  as  snow, 
and  when  the  thaw  comes,  the  ground  being 
frozen,  the  water  runs  over  the  surface  to  the 
lowest  level.  I  believe  we  can  get  rid  of  more 
than  half  the  water  which  falls  on  the  land  by 
in  sans  of  surface  drains.  The  trouble  generally 
is  that  we  do  not  provide  ditches  deep  enough 
into  which  the  surface  drains  can  he  conducted. 
Comparatively  few  people  in  the  world  do 
more  than  get  a  living.  And  it  is  asking  a  good 
deal  of  a  farm  to  "get  itself  out  of  debt,"  stock 
itself,  and  furnish  the  money  for  improvements 
that  would  double  or  treble  its  value,  and  sup- 
port a  family  in  the  meantime  It  is  true  that 
thousands  of  farmers  have  accomplished  such 
a  result  in  this  country,  and  what  has  been  done 
can  be  done,  but  it  is  usually  the  labor  of  a  life. 
To  a  mind  rightly  constituted,  the  improvement 
of  land  is  the  most  pleasurable  of  all  occupa- 
tions, and  we  can  afford  to  live  economically  for 
the  time  being,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  profits. 

Mr.  Boardman,  of  Ontario  County,  N.  Y., 
wants  to  know  the  value  for  manure  of  a  ton 
of  clover  seed  straw  as  compared  with  a  ton  of 
clover  hay.  He  says  he  has  heen  reading  Prof. 
Johnson's  new  hook,  "  How  Crops  Grow,"  but 
cannot  find  the  information.  This  is  true,  but 
as  he  has  given  us  the  most  valuable  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language,  we  must  ex- 
cuse him.  He  gives  the  composition  of  the  ash 
of  clover  seed,  but  not  the  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen. We  are  pretty  sure  in  concluding,  how- 
ever, that  clover  seed  is  very  similar  in  compo- 
sition to  peas  and  beans.  Furthermore  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  but.  little  loss  of  nitro- 
gen during  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  and  conse- 
quently if  a  ton  of  clover  seed  hay  yields  300 
lbs.  of  seed,  we  may  conclude  that  1,700  lbs.  of 
st law  and  300  lli«.  of  peas,  beans,  or  oil-cake, 
would  make  manure  as  valuable  as  a  ton  of 
ordinary  clovi  r  hay.  Clover  seed,  or  peas  and 
beans,  is  worth  for  manure  about  as  much  again 
per  lb.  as  ordinary  clover  h-v,  It,  may  be  safely 
asserled  that  the  straw  of  peas,  beans,  or  clover, 
is  worth  three  times  as  much  for  manure  as 
wheat  straw. 

Mr.  B.  has  a  good  wheat  farm  of  120  acres, 
and  his  wheat  crop  last  year  brought  him 
$2,400;  besides  this  he  had  800  bushels  of 
potatoes  and  expects  50  bushels  of  clover  seed. 
He  does  not  raise  any  oats,  barley,  or  buck- 
wheat, and  feeds  out  the  corn  from  10  acres  on 
his  farm.  He  has  12  acres  of  orchard,  keeps 
180  sheep,  0  head  of  cattle,  and  4  horses.  His 
practice  is  to  spread  manure  on  clover  sod  in 
winter  or  spring,  pasture  the  field  with  sheep 
until  the  1st  of  July,  then  plow  it  about  10 
inches  deep,  cultivate  thorough^,  and  sow  whea', 
Sept.  1st.  As  soon,  as  the  wheat  is  harvested, 
the  field  is  plowed  with  a  double  plow  a  little 
deeper  than  before.  Then  it  is  rolled  with  a  four- 
horse  iron  roller,  cultivated  thoroughly,  and 
sown  with  wheat  again,  seeding  with  clover  in 
the  spring.  That  this  plan  gives  good  wheat 
on  his  farm,  the  crop  of  last  season  abundantly 
proves.  But  I  fear  that  the  system  would  not 
keep  the  land  clean,  unless  the  first  crop  was 
hoed.  A  once-plowed  summer  fallow,  with  only 
two  mouths  of  cultivation,  is  not  sufficient  to 
germinate  seeds  of  weeds.  I  see  no  other  objec- 
tion to  the  plan.  It  will  not  exhaust  the  soil  any 
sooner  than  raising  wheat  after  barley  or  oata, 
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Fodder  Cutting-  at  Ogden  Farm, 

— • — ■ 

One  of  the  items  of  improved  agriculture  on 
which  the  operations  of  this  establishment  were 
originally  based  was  the  cutting  of  all  hay,  corn- 
stalks, and  other  fodder,  to  be  consumed  by  the 
stock ;  and  the  barn  was  purposely  so  construct- 
ed as  to  make  it  inconvenient  to  feed  long  fod- 
der to  animals.  For  some  time,  however,  it 
seemed  quite  impossible  to  secure  the  regular 
cutting  of  the  feed;  for,  even  when  a  sufficient 
force  was  furnished,  the  labor  of  turning  ti."? 
machine  for  so  large  an  amount  of  work  was  so 
irksome  that  it,  was  impossible  to  get  it  properly 
performed ;  and  the  question  of  mechanical 
power  became  an  important  one.  It  was  first 
contemplated  to  erect  a  large  wind-mill  on  the 
barn  for  this  purpose;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
practical  evidence  that  it  would  succeed,  the  at- 
tempt has  not  thus  far  been  made.  It  was 
found,  also,  that  the  use  of  a  steam  engine  would 
possibly  vitiate  the  insurance  policy  ou  the  barn 
and  live-stock ;  and  so  recourse  was  finally  had 
to  the  rail  way  horse-power.  A  double  power, 
used  during  the  summer  by  an  itinerant  thrash- 
er, has  been  hired  for  the  winter  and  set  up  ou 
the  main  floor  of  the  bam.  Its  belt  being  con- 
nected with  a  Daniels'  power  hay-cutter,  it  is 
found  that  one  heavy  mule  will  drive  even  the 
double  horse-power  without  undue  exertion; 
and  the  amount  of  hay  or  cornstalks  required 
for  the  entire  foddering  of  about  80  head  of  stock 
is  cut  daily  in  .80  minutes.  There  is  no  difficul- 
ty whatever  in  securing  the  regular  performance 
of  the  work,  since  the  hay  requires  no  more 
handling  than  would  be  necessary  to  deliver  it 
in  front  of  the  stalls  ;  and  the  subsequent  hand- 
ling of  the  chad'  with  the  facilities  provided  is 
so  easy  that  there  is  no  excuse,  and,  indeed,  no 
temptation,  for  its  neglect.  As  a  consequence, 
whatever  advantage  may  be  gained  by  the  cut- 
ting of  hay, — and  so  far  as  can  now  be  esti- 
mated in  this  experiment,  it  is  fully  ten  per  cent 
of  the  whole, — is  attained  without  additional 
labor  by  the  use  of  a  horse-power,  hired  for  the 
winter  for  $10,  and  the  daily  use  of  one  mule 
for  half  an  hour.  Arrangements  having  been 
perfected  for  steaming,  the  hay,  after  being  cut, 
is  all  subjected  to  this  process  before  being  fed. 

. ■•*-• — aoc= r-m. 

The  Distribution  of  Liquid  Manure. 

■ — • — ■ 

All  plant-food  enters  the  roots  of  crops  in  so- 
lution in  water.  When  ordinary  kinds  of  ma- 
nure are  applied  to  the  land  in  a  solid  form, 
considerable  time  is  usually  required  for  the  ac- 
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Fig.  1.— MANURE  CART  ON  LEVEL  GROUND. 

tion  of  the  natural  forces  of  the  earth  and  rains, 
air  and  warmth,  before  it  is  all  so  far  part  and 
parcel  of  the  soil  as  to  be  assimilable  by  the 


plant.  A  portion  is  almost  immediately  avail- 
able, but  other  portions  gradually  become  so. 
The  contrary  is  true  with  liquid  manure.  When 
it  enters  the  soil,  a  great  portion  of  it  is  in  a 
state  of  immediate  availability,  and  the  rest  rap- 
idly becomes  so.  When  applied  to  crops  whose 
roots  already  fill  the  soil,  as  to  grass  or  grain, 
a  portion  is  at  once  seized  upon  by  the  plants, 
while  the  rest,  being  absorbed  by  the  soil,  is  fur- 
nished as  occasion  requires.  This  takes  place  on 
well-drained  soils,  most  rapidly  in  moist  seasons. 
The  application  on  such  land  is  best  made  just 
before  a  moderate  rain,  or  just  after  one,  while 
the  soil  is  still  full  of  water.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  large  quantity  of  water  causes  a 
more  general  diffusion  of  the  manure  than  would 
otherwise  occur.  The  idea  that  manure  in  the 
liquid  form  is  likely  to  be  lost  by  leaching  is 
erroneous.  Any  tolerably  good  soil  possesses 
properties  which  arrest  and  render  solid  almost 


Fig.  2. — MANURE   CAKT  ON  HILLSIDE. 

all  substances  in  solution,  having  a  high  manu- 
rial  value,  like  the  alkalies,  phosphates,  and  am- 
monia. This^takes  place  most  rapidly  in  that 
portion  of  the  top-soil  least  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  elements.  Hence  it  is,  that  rains, 
while  they  dissolve  plant-food  in  the  top  soil, 
cannot  carry  it  far  below  the  surface.  If,  how- 
ever, instead  of  sinking  into  the  earth,  water 
flows  over  it,  great  damage  may  be  the  result. 

There  are  many  ways  of  distributing  liquid 
manure.  It  is  extensively  done  by  hand,  and 
this  is  the  best  way  for  manuring  cabbages, 
beans,  and  all  plants  growing  in  hills  or  distinct 
rows.  On  grass  and  grain  a  very  even  distri- 
bution may  be  effected  from  a  skillfully  handled 
bucket.  A  French  or  German  farmer  accus- 
tomed to  it  will  fling  his  bucketful  in  fine  spray 
over  a  half  circle  of  15  feet  radius,  and  no  one 
can  tell  if  one  part  gets  more  than  another. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  and  for  common  peo- 
ple, however,  a  cart  made  for  the  purpose  is 
most  satisfactory.  We  give  figures  like  one 
which  we  know  worked  very  well  and  whicli  is 
almost  identically  like  the  one  engraved,  except 
that  it  has  a  tin  distributor  instead  of  a  wooden 
one.  Tin  ones  are  light,  but  hard  to  clean,  and 
they  often   need   cleaning,  and    soon   rust  out. 

This  cart  is  a  pipe  or  hogshead  set  upon  an 
axle.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  top  as  it  lies  ;  and 
it  is  set  so  that  nearly  all  the  water  will  run  out 
of  a  hole  in  the  rear  head.  A  3-inch  hole  is 
made  at  this  point,  and  a  plug  with  a  2-inch 
bore  inserted ;  or  no  plug  need  be  used.  In 
either  case  a  canvas  or  leathern  hose  is  attached 
over  the  hole  or  to  the  plug,  and  a  valve  is  placed 
to  close  the  opening  inside  of  the  hogshead, 
winch  is  shown  in  both  fig.  3  and  fig.  4.  This 
valve  is  opened  by  a  wire  passing  out  at  the  top 
where  the  driver  can  reach  it.  The  hose  is  at- 
tached to  the  distributor,  and  is  long  enough  to 


allow  its  swinging  from  side  to  side,  at  least  a 
foot.  This  part  of  the  apparatus  is  easily  made 
by  taking  a  piece  of 
pump  tube  3  inches 
square,  having  a  2- 
inch  bore,  cutting 
it  of  the  right 
length,  plugging  up 
the  ends,  and  boring 
holes  at  the  proper 
distances,  more  fre- 
quent towards  the 
ends  than  in  the  | 
middle,  if  of  large 
size.  Holes  'js-inch  Fig.  3.  valve  and  strainer. 
in  diameter  are  about  right.  The  distrib- 
utor may  be  attached  directly  and  immovably 
to  the  cart,  or  it  may  swing  as  shown  in  the  en- 
gravings. When  this  plan  is  followed,  a  3|i- 
inch  bolt  should  be  used,  driven  from  the 
inside  through  a  6|8-inch  hole.  The  distributor 
should  swing  very  loose.  It  will  then  ac- 
commodate itself  lo  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
faces, but  more  especially  to  uniform  inclines, 
like  side-hills,  whicli  it  is  desirable  to  travel 
across,  and  not  up  and  down.  Figure  1  exhibits 
the  liquid  manure  cart  upon  level  ground,  giving 
a  top-dressing  to  a  field  of  beets  or  ruta-bagas. 
A  few  plugs  might  be  inserted,  so  that  only  the 
two  jets  nearest  over  the  rows  of  roots  should 
flow.  Figure  2  represents  the  same  cart  on  a 
side-hill,  the  distributor  retaining  its  horizontal 
position,  whatever  be  the  inclination.  Figure 
4  shows  the  side  view  and  section  at  once,  the 
dotted  lines  indicating  the  internal  structure. 
There  is  a  screen  or  strainer,  to  free  the  liquid 
from  particles  of  straw,  etc.,  before  it  enters  the 
distributor,  seen  in  fig.  3.  As  a  safeguard  it  is 
also  best  to  strain  all  the  water  through  a  piece 
of  sacking  placed  in  the  opening  in  the  top  of 
the  hogshead.  Should  the  distributor  become 
clogged  or  dirty,  it  is  easily  cleaned  by  knocking 
out  the  plugs  and  swabbing  it  out,  clearing  the 


SECTION  AND    SIDE  VIEW. 


holes  at  the  same  time.  In  case  pump  tubing 
cannot  be  obtained,  substitutes  are  easily  con- 
structed, as  indicated   in  figure  4,  a,  b,  and  c. 


Great  Milkers  for  Butter  Dairies. 


It  is  fast  coming  to  be  understood  that  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter  simply,  great  milkers  are 
not  always  the  best  cows.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  superior  butter-making  qualities  of  Jersey 
cattle,  the  difference  in  butter-making  capacity 
between  different  cows  of  any  breed  depends 
very  slightly  on  the  quantity  of  milk  that  they 
give  and  almost  entirely  on  its  quality.  A 
cow  giving  ten  quarts  of  milk  per  day  will  often 
make  more  butter  than  another  of  the  same 
breed  giving  sixteen  quarts ;  and  where  this 
is  the  case,  if  the  business  is  exclusively,  or 
chiefly,  the  manufacture  of  butter,  the  smaller 
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milker  is  much  the  more  profitable,  for  the 
reason  that  the  skimmed  milk  is  usually  of 
little  value,  except  for  the  manufacture  of  pork, 
and  this  will  not  compensate  for  the  greater 
amount  of  food  that  the  larger  milker  consumes. 
For  butter  dairies,  then,  it  should  be  our  aim, 
setting  aside  all  other  considerations,  to  select 
such  animals  as  ample  experience  has  shown 
will  make  the  largest  quantity  of  butter  from  a 
given  amount  of  food.  "Whether  the  food  be 
fed  to  one  animal  or  to  two  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence.  What  we  want  is  to  get  the 
most  money  as  the  result  of  its  consumption ; 
and  this  is  often  attained  by  feeding  it  to  a 
larger  number  of  smaller  milkers.  In  the  case 
of  thoroughbred  animals,  the  advantage  of  the 
larger  number  of  cows  is  still  greater,  for  the 
reason  that  they  give  us  more  valuable  calves. 


Salt  as  an  Article  of  Diet  for  Stock. 

It  would  seem  absurd  to  argue  that  salt  is 
an  essential  ingredient  in,  or  in  connection 
with,  the  feed  of  live-stock.  The  problem  is 
one  which  has  its  demonstration  daily  in  the 
fondness  of  the  animals  for  it,  in  their  rough 
coats,  and  nibbling  and  sniffing  appetites  when 
deprived  of  it,  and  in  the  sleek  condition  and 
sharp  appetites  which  soon  come  from  its  mod- 
erate use.    The  deer  and  the  buffalo  are  as  fond 


when  they  leave,  the  roof  swings  back  again. 

Rock-salt  in  lumps  of  several  pounds'  weight 

is   the  best  article  for  placing  in  troughs  or 

mangers.     This  costs  a  good  deal  more  than  the 


Fig.  2. — "dug-out"  for  salt. 

salt  from  the  same  mines,  dissolved,  evaporated, 
purified-;  and  furnished  in  sacks,  as  "  Ashton's 
Factory-filled,"  simply  because  there  is  not  de- 
maud  enough  for  it  to  make  it  an  article  of  ex- 
tensive commerce.  It  is  so  hard  that  animals 
cannot  gnaw  it  easily,  and  in  simply  licking  it 
they  do  not  get  too  much,  but  quite  enough. 


Fig.  1. — SALT-TROUGH  WITH  ROOF, 

of  salt  as  our  domestic  ruminants,  and  in  a  con- 
dition of  captmty,  it  is  as  essential  to  their 
health.  Cattle  near  the  sea-board  do  not  need 
salt,  and  though  they  like  it,  the  use  of  it  is  often 
given  up,  because  its  benefits  are  not  apparent, 
and  the  very  knowledge  of  its  utility  may  be 
lost  in  a  few  generations. 

"  How  quickly  your  butter  comes  !"  said  an 
acquaintance  who  had  stepped  in  to  have  a 
morning  chat  with  the  good  wife  of  a  farmer 
living  near  one  of  our  seaside  watering-places. 
"You  must  salt  your  cows  well." — "Oh,  no! 
we  never  salt  them  ;  do  you  salt  your  cows  ?" 
— "Certainly,  every  week." — "How  do  you  do 
it?"  nil)  it  into  their  backs?"  was  the  innocent, 
and,  from  her  standpoint,  natural  rejoinder. 

When  cattle  and  sheep  are  salted  once  a  week 
and  flat  rocks  with  basins  in  them  are  not  abund- 
ant, the  next  best  things  are  little  oak  "dug- 
outs," like  the  one  shown  in  fig.  2,  three  feet 
long,  ten  inches  wide,  four  high,  and  about  two 
deep.  They  will  last  out  in  the  weather  a  long 
time  if  they  are  only  housed  in  the  winter,  or 
turned  bottom  upwards  on  a  rock.  We  give  also 
a  sketch  of  a  salt-trough  (fig.  1)  for  the  constant 
supply  of  dry  salt.  A  swinging  roof  hung  in  a 
frame,  which  supports  the  trough  a  little  above 
the  ground,  protects  the  salt  from  the  weather, 
and  animals  will  quickly  learn  to  push  the 
roof    to   one  side   and   get    at    the    salt,   and 


Cheap  Shelter  for  Cattle. 

A  common  excuse  for  the  barbarous  practice 
of  wintering  cattle  at  the  stack-yard  is  the  want 
of  capital  to  build  a  good  barn.  For  the  pros- 
perous farmer  a  convenient  barn,  as  near  the 
center  of  his  premises  as  possible,  is  doubtless 
.-.  -  -,  the  most  economical  arrange 

_       "/"  ment.     But  almost  every  farm 

'-  '  "% ;-.'?,;■-'  ;'  furnishes  the  material  for 
,,  ;  "hovels,"  with  very  little  ex- 
§;-  penditure  of  money,  and  a  tem- 
porary hovel  may  be  made 
quite  as  comfortable  as  a  barn. 
Our  Irish  fellow-citizens  have 
a  genius  for  this  kind  of  struc- 
ture, and  one  often  sees  by  their 
rude  houses,  shelters  for  the 
poor  man's  cow,  that  are  mod- 
els of  comfort,  if  not  of  beauty. 
He  has  but  one  to  provide  for, 
and  its  walls  and  roof  are 
thrown  up  in  a  day ;  but  if  it 
pays  the  poor  man  to  provide 
shelter  for  his  cow,  it  certainly 
will  pay  the  large  farmer  to  shelter  his  herd. 
Select  dry  ground  for  your  hovel,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  or  the  south 
side  of  a  grove.  Plant  a  row  of  posts  ten  or 
twelve  feet  apart,  and  eight  feet  high,  for  the 
rear  of  the  hovel,  and  a  second  row,  twelve 
feet  high,  about  twelve  feet 
in  front.  These  rows  of 
posts  should  be  extended  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of 
cattle  to  be  accommodated, 
allowing  three  feet  for  the 
smaller  animals,  and  four  for 
the  larger.  Boards  or  slabs 
may  be  used  for  the  siding 
and  for  the  roof,  if  these 
are  available.  Doors  should 
open  to  the  south,  at  con- 
venient distances.  A  long 
feeding  rack  is  constructed 
at  the  back  side  of  the  hovel, 
and  the  cattle  are  tied  up, 
fed,  and  attended  as  if  in  a 
barn.  The  stacks  of  fod- 
der are  made  immediately  around  the  hovel, 
with  reference  to  convenience  in  feeding.  This 
is  not  so  easy  as  to  feed  from  the  barn  floor,  but 
it  involves  very  little  more  labor  than  foddering 
from  the  stack-yard,  where  the  hay  has  not  only 
to  be  thrown  over    the  fence,  but    scattered 


widely,  to  give  every  animal  a  fair  chance.  Not 
nearly  as  much  hay  would  be  wasted  by  tram- 
pling, and  about  as  much  would  be  saved  by 
shelter  as  in  the  best  constructed  barn.  If  lum- 
ber is  scarce,  the  siding  and  roof  may  be  made 
of  straw,  bog  hay,  sedges,  sea- weed,  or  even  of 
the  hay  that  is  to  serve  for  fodder-.  Thatch,  well 
put  on,  will  last  nearly  as  long  as  shingles. 
Siding  of  straw,  a  foot  thick,  packed  between 
poles,  will  last  several  years  with  slight  repairs. 
But  the  stacks  of  hay  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
form  the  most  of  the  siding,  and  if  the  hay  knife 
be  used,  the  part  next  to  the  hovel  may  be  left 
to  the  last,  and  be  fed  out  in  spring,  after  the 
extreme  cold  has  passed.  This  style  of  hovel  is 
much  used  upon  the  prairies,  and  in  the  new 
settlements,  where  timber  is  scarce,  by  the  more 
careful  farmers.  It  might  often  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage by  all  farmers  in  the  North,  who  have 
not  sufficient  barn  room  for  their  cattle.  It  is 
as  valuable  for  manure  making  as  for  shelter. 
If  the  floor  of  the  hovel  be  covered  a  foot  or 
more  thick  with  muck,  peat,  or  surface  soil,  well 
dried,  it  will  absorb  all  the  valuable  parts  of  the 
urine,  leaving  only  the  water  to  leach  away  into 
the  earth.  The  whole  floor  may  be  treated  as 
in  box  stalls,  adding  loam  and  straw,  as  they  are 
needed  to  keep  the  cattle  clean  and  comforta- 
ble. All  the  manure  of  the  cattle  would  be 
saved  in  this  way,  and  it  would  add  greatly  to 
the  riches  of  the  farm.  One  great  advantage  of 
these  cheap  shelters  would  be  a  great  saving  in 
the  carting  of  manures.  If  the  hovel  were  lo- 
cated as  it  should  be,  upon  the  field  lobe  broken 
up  for  corn,  the  manure  would  be  already  upon 
the  ground  for  spring  use.  The  only  labor 
would  be  to  compost  the  manure,  and  spread  it 
for  plowing  in.  This  would  give  relief  to  the 
teams  at  a  time  when  all  their  strength  is 
wanted  for  the  pressing  labors  of  seed-time, 
and  by  adopting  this  plan  the  remote  fields 
of  the  farm  might  be  kept  in  good  heart. 
■  i         ■«»■ 1  » 

A  Farmer's -Skiff. 


Many  whose  farms'  border  on  a  stream  or 
lake  find  it  very  convenient  to  have  a  boat  of 
some  kind.  A  correspondent  in  West  Virginia 
sends  us  drawings  and  a  description  of  a  boat 
that  can  be  made  at  a  small  cost.  He  states 
that  he  has  had  one  in  use  for  two  years,  and 
finds  it  very  serviceable.  It  will  carry  six 
persons,  and  a  large  man  can  stand  on  one 
side  of  it  without  dipping  water.     He  says: 


SKIFF   AS    COMPLETED. 


"  For  sides,  take  two  1-inch  planks,  16  inches 
wide,  and  14  feet  long;  for  ends,  2-inch  plank, 
the  same  width.  Cut  the  stern-piece  30  inches 
long  at  bottom,  and  40  at  top;  cut  Ihe  bow- 
piece  12  inches  long  at  bottom,  and  20  inches  at 
top  ;  then  cut  a  center-piece  12  inches  wide,  40 
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inches  long  at  bottom,  and  50  inches  long  at 
top;  put  these  pieces  in  position,  and  securely 
nail  the  sides  to  them;  this  can  be  readily  done 
by  boring'  holes  very  near  the  ends  of  the  side 
planks,  bringing  them  into  place  by  means  of  a. 
rope,  twisted  by  a  short  lever.     After  the  sides 


Fig. 2. 


no  z?z. 

—STERN   PIECE. 


1&  in. 
Fig.  3. — BOW. 


eo    in. 

—MIDDLE   PIECE. 


are  thus  secured,  true  up  the  bottom  edges,  and 
plank  cronswi.se  with  i-inch  plank,  \  of  an  inch 
apart;  caulk  these  seams  witli  oakum  or  cot- 
ton, and  tar  the  wIwU  button),  and  two  or  three 
inches  up  the  sides.  A  keel  1,  3  or  3  inches 
deep  can  then  be 
nailed  on, depending 
on  the  shallowness 
of  the  water  where 
the  boat  is  to  be 
used.  Forseats,  nail 
a  plank  across  each  end,  and  one  for  the  rower, 
over  the  middle-piece ;  two  row-locks,  about 
six  inches  above  the  sides  of  the  boat,  complete 
the  job.  These  can  be  made  of  plank,  set  up 
on  end,  and  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  boat. 
A  common  carpenter  can  make  such  a  boat  in 
about  two  days;  and  if  planed  and 
painted,  it  looks  well.  The  ends  ought 
to  incline  outwards  about  three  inches 
to  the  foot,  I  have  boated  as  much  ice 
at  one  time  in  such  a  boat  as  four 
horses  could  haul  in  a  wagon  ;  yet  it  is 
Fig-  5.  so  light,  tliat  a  little  girl  rowed  it  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  against  a  slight  current  with- 
out fatigue.  Fig.  1,  on  the  preceding  page, 
shows  the  skiff  completed;  fig.  2  is  a  diagram 
of  the  stern  piece;  fig.  3,  the  bow  piece;  fig. 
4,  Hie  middle  piece,   and  fig.   5,  the  row-lock. 


Ggden  Farm.— Past,  Present,  and  Future. 

Near  Newport,  R.  I.,  there  is  a  farm  of  sixty 
acres  which  promises  to  be  of  some  consequence 
to  the  agriculture  of  America.  Its  improve- 
ment is  the  joint  operation  of  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Tyler, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr., 
of  Newport.  The  farm  in  question  has  not 
been  undertaken  for  any  fancy  purpose.  A  de- 
sire to  show  what  can  be  done  and  an  attempt 
to  teach  others  how  to  farm  formed  no  part  of 
the  motive  for  the  enterprise,  which  was,  on  the 
contrary,  founded  on  the  very  sensible  basis  of 
a  desire  to  make  money  by  farming.  The  soil 
is  a  friable  loam  from  five  to  ten  inches  deep, 
lying  upon  a  very  compact,  bluish  subsoil,  such 
as  is  usually  considered  impervious  to  water. 

The  land  lies  over  the  crown  of  a  gently  slop- 
ing hill.  The  difference  in  elevation  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  points,  distant  from  each 
other  rather  more  than  half  a  mile,  is  about 
fifty  feet,  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  nearly  flat, 
and  all  of  the  water  that  fell  upon  it,  unable  to 
descend  through  the  hard  pan  for  want  of  an 
outlet  beneath,  has  always  traveled  by  slow  and 
easy  stages,  from  one  particle  of  the  soil  to 
another,  down  the  slope  of  the  land,  save  as 
evaporated  from  the  surface,  preventing  all  pos- 
sibility of  a  fertile  condition,  despite  repeated 
coaxings  with  manure,  and  good  cultivation. 
During  its  previous  history,  the  farm  has  bepn 
repeatedly  sold  at  low  prices,  and  rented  at  low 
rates;  its  owners  and  tenants  having  usually 
retired  lame  from  its  possession,  it  had  earned 
the  name  of  "Poverty  Farm."  When  it  came 
into  the  present  possession,  it  seemed  to  many 


Rhode  Island  farmers  to  be  but  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  poor-house  or  the  mad-house,  and 
the  well-worn  compliment  concerning  fools  and 
their  money  has  not  yet  gone  out  of  use  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  purchase  was  made  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Since  that  time  every 
acre  of  the  land  has  been  thoroughly  drained  in 
the  best  manner  with  tiles  placed  four  feet  deep 
in  parallel  lines  40  feet  apart.  Much  of  the 
land  has  been  subsoiled  and  nearlythe  whole  of 
it  broken  up.  The  interior  fences  have  been,  or 
are  being  entirely  removed,  the  whole  farm  be- 
ing thrown  into  a  single  field,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  four  acres  enclosing  the  buildings 
and  yards.  A  three-story  barn,  40  feet  by  100 
feet,  has  been  built,  and  a  stock  of  over  twenty 
head  of  pure  Jersey  Cattle  has  been  purchased, 
or  bred  on  the  place.  Tins  bam  is  designed 
to  be  a  model  ot  simplicity  and  convenience. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  in  the  history  of  the 
improvement  to  do  much  more  than  to  call  at- 
tention to  it,  but  the  effect  of  the  drainage  has 
been  so  marked  that  it  will  already  bear  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
drains  of  about  twenty  acres  discharge  through 
a  four-inch  outlet.  We  visited  the  farm  the  day 
after  Thanksgiving,  and  found  teams  plowing 
what  had  been  the  wettest  land  of  the  whole 
farm — land  which,  without  draining,  surely  could 
not  have  been  plowed  before  June  next;  and 
the  record  of  the  flow  at  the  outlet  showed  how 
prompt  the  action  of  the  drains  had  been.  On 
Wednesday,  the  outlet  had  been  flowing  about 
half  an  inch  deep  ;  on  Thursday,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  it  commenced  to  rain  at  noon,  and  stormed 
furiously  until  about  nightfall,  at  which  time  the 
4-inch  pipe  was  running  entirely  full.  The  next 
day  when  we  saw  it,  and  when  the  land  was  in 
good  condition  for  plowing,  the  flow  of  the  out- 
let had  receded  to  a  depth  of  less  than  one  inch, 
Showing  a  much  more  rapid  descent  of  the  wa- 
ll r  through  a  compact  subsoil  than  was  looked 
for,  so  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  draining. 

The  fact  that  Ogden  Farm  is  not  intended  to 
be  in  any  sense  a  "  model "  farm  makes  it  all  the 
more  valuable  as  a  model.  When  a  rich  man, with 
"agricultural  tastes,"  moves  into  the  country, 
builds  a  $25,000  barn,  a  $1,000  poultry-house, 
and  stoi:e  walls  at  $10  a  rod,  and  thinks  that  he 
is  advancing  the  cause  of  scientific  agriculture, 
we  are  disposed  to  sympathize  very  heartily 
with  those  who  think  that  lie  is  doing  it  a  real 
injury.  His  investments  will  never  bring  a  re- 
spectable return,  and  he  does  not  care  that  they 
should,  and  his  example  must  often  have  the 
effect  of  deterring  men  of  smaller  means  from 
undertaking  real  improvements. 

The  farm  in  question,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
had  hardly  a  dollar  expended  upon  it  for  the 
purpose  of  show  or  ornament.  The  whole  in- 
vestment is  purely  a  business  one,  with  capi- 
tal sufficient  to  insure  its  success,  if  its  plans 
have  been  judiciously  laid  out.  We  shall 
watch  its  course  with  interest,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  keep  our  readers  informed  of 
its  successes  and   failures  as  they  occur. 


Steaming  Food  for  Horses. 

■ 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  North  Evans,  New  York,  who, 
in  an  article  furnished  for  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  lias  stated  very 
clearly  the  general  arguments  in  favor  of  steam- 
ing food  for  firm  stock,  and  the  results  of  his 
own  experience  therein,  mentions,  incidentally, 
the  fact  that  the  steaming  of  hay  is  a  sure  pre- 
ventive of  heaves,  and  a  sure  cure  of  coughs 
and  colds,  instancing  the  case  of  an  animal  of 


his  own,  which  came  in  from  pasture  with  a  se- 
vere cough,  and  was  entirely  cured  within  two 
weeks  by  an  exclusive  steamed  diet.  This  re- 
sult is  in  accordance  with  the  idea,  that  the  irri- 
tation of  the  throat  by  dusty  hay  is  a  fertile 
source  of  heaves  and  coughs,  and  it  suggests  an 
important  argument  in  favor  of  steaming. 

On  general  principles,  it  being  admitted  that 
steaming  food  for  neat  cattle  produces  the  most 
economical  results,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
steaming  of  horse  food  will  be  even  more  bene- 
ficial;  for  the  reason  that  the  digestive  organs 
of  t lie  horse  are  much  less  elaborate  than  those 
of  the  ox,  and  that  in  all  cases  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  food  passes  the  bowels  in  an 
undigested  condition.  Therefore,  whatever  may 
tend,  as  unquestionably  steaming  does,  to  in- 
crease the  digestibility  of  food,  must  have  the 
effect  of  economizing,  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
that  which  is  given  to  our  horses ;  and  the 
application  of  steaming  in  the  feeding  of  all  of 
the  animals  on  our  farms  would  considerably 
lessen  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  process, 
in  proportion  to   the  number  of  animals  fed. 


The  Management  of  Colts. 


Probably  American  farmers  are  as  successful 
as  any  other  farmers  in  the  raising  of  young 
horses; — that  is  to  say,  considering  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sires  and  dams,  they  bring  about  as 
good  final  results  as  attend  horse  breeding  in 
any  other  country  where  breeding  is  only  inci- 
dental to  farm  work.  But  there  is  one  item  of 
management  which  is  either  disregarded  or  im- 
perfectly understood,  and  that  is,  the  early 
education  of  the  colt.  Mr.  Rarey  has  dons  much 
to  upset  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  breal.ing 
horses,  and  has  shown  that,  by  judicious  bend- 
ing, the  necessity  for  breaking  may  be  entirely 
obviated  ;  but  even  Mr.  Rarey's  system  confined 
itself  chiefly  to  horses  which  had  arrived  at  an 
age  when  their  services  could  be  made  immedi- 
ately useful.  The  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  any  strenuous  system  of  training  in 
bringing  colts  to  their  first  work  is,  that  they 
have  to  be  taught  to  do  that  for  winch  their 
previous  life  has  in  no  manner  prepared  their 
minds.  The  first  three  or  four  years  of  a  colt's 
life  are  passed  at  pasture,  or  in  the  stable,  and 
the  most  that  he  learns  is,  to  obey  the  restraints 
of  the  halter,  and  occasionally,  though,  unfortu- 
nately, too  seldom,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
cleaned.  When  the  day  of  his  usefulness  ar- 
rives, he  is  to  be  taught  his  trade  in  a  few  days 
or  a  few  weeks;  and  the  bit,  the  bridle,  the 
girth,  the  saddle,  the  hard-pressing  collar,— all 
perfectly  new  revelations  to  him, — are  to  be 
crammed  down  his  young  throat  in  the  most 
remorseless  manner,  and  he  is  a  fortunate  colt 
if  the  cramming  be  done  with  a  gentle  hand. 
Too  often  his  simple  wonder  excites  his  mas- 
ter's temper,  and  a  contest  ensues,  from  the  ef- 
fect of  which  he  never  recovers.  If  every  colt 
could  be  treated  as  are,  for  example,  those  of 
Mr.  Charles  Sharpless,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  re- 
sult upon  the  average  temper  of  our  harness  and 
saddle  horses  Would  be  remarkable,  and  at  least 
one-half  of  the  dangers  of  horsemanship  would 
bo  obviated.  It  is  Mr.  Sharpless'  universal 
custom,  while  the  colt,  is  still  running  with  its 
dam,  even  at  the  age  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  to  follow  the  handling  and  caressing  to 
Which  it  has  been  accustomed  almost  from  the 
hour  of  its  birth,  by  a  gradual  harnessing  and 
playing  with  straps,  and  generally  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day  of  trial,  by  hitching  to  a  pair  of 
light  wheels,  with  which  the  little  shaver  fol- 
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lows  its  (lam  about  the  field.  The  colt  learns 
Ihese  things  at  this  early  day  as  easily  us  it 
would  learn  anything  else,  and  the  lessou  is 
never  forgotten;  so  that  when  the  time  for 
r.etual  harnessing  comes,  it  creates  no  surprise, 
makes  no  trouble,  and  gives  rise  to  no  contests. 

Improvements  in  Draining  Tiles. 

BY  COL.   GEORGE  E.   WARING,   JR. 


In  view  of  the    fact  that   in  my  article  on 
"  Tile  Draining,"   published  in  the  Agricultural 


Figs.  1  and  2.— TILE  AND   COLLAR. 

Annual  for  1867,  and  in  ni}'  "Draining  for 
Profit  and  Draining  for  Health,"  published  by 
your  house,  I  have  very  strenuously  insisted  up- 
on the  necessity  for  using  silt  basins  in  the  lay- 
ing of  underdrains,  I  have  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  state  explicitly  the  reasons  which  have 
led  me  in  my  own  practice,  and  in  advice  to 
others,  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  their  use. 
They  were  at  best  a  rather  imperfect  and  quite 


3. — TILE  AS  LAID. 

expensive  means  for  preventing  the  obstruction 
of  drains  by  accumulations  of  silt ;  but,  with 
the  draining  materials  procurable  at  the  time 
when  the  book  and  article  above  alluded  to 
were  written,  they  were  indispensable.    During 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 

the  last  year  Ibave  used  largely  the  tiles  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  C.  W.  Boynton  &  Co.,  of 
Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  which  are  made  with  cer- 
tain modifications  and  improvements  that  very 
"■really  lessen  the  necessity  for  silt  basins.  In- 
deed, in  draining  my  own  farm  of  60  acres,  I 
have  uot  made  a  single 
one  of  these.  The  tiles 
referred  to  are  made  from 
£■  the  tenacious  clay  of  the 

Amboy  region,  which  is  so  much  richer  in 
quality  and  so  much  more  uniform  than  the 
brick  clay  ordinarily  employed  for  the  purpose, 
that  it  is  found  easy  to 
make  even  the  smallest 
tiles  two  feet  long, 
which,  of  itself,  is  a  great 
advantage,  inasmuch  as 
it  reduces  by  one-half 
the  number  of  joints, 
which  must  always  form 
a  greater  or  les3  obstacle  to  the  smooth  flow  of 
Hater,  while  there  are  still  openings  enough  re- 
maining for  the  complete  admission  of  soil  wa- 
ter. Onlv  round  tiles  are  made  at  this  establish- 


Fig.  T. 


Fig.  8.  — CONNECTION   OF  LATERAL  WITH  MAIN. 

meut,  the  smaller  ones  being  provided   with 
well-fitting  collars  for  connecting    their  ends. 


The  tile  and  collar  respectively  are  shown  in 
figs.  1  and  2.  The  continuous  line  is  laid  as 
shown  in  fig.  3.  The  curved  tiles,  such  as 
those  shown  in  figs.  4  and  5,  bent  to  various 
degrees,  in  order  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
different  circumstances,  I  have  found  "of  great 
assistance,  especially  in  abruptly  changing  the 
direction  of  main  drains.  Figure  6  represents 
an  enlarging  tile,  by  which,  in  increasing  the 
size  of  a  drain,  as  from  two  to  three  inches,  the 
abrupt  rough  edge,  formed  b}'  inserting  the 
smaller  tile  into  the  larger  one,  may  bo  avoided. 
This  gradual  enlargement  will  effectually  pre- 
vent the  checking  of  the  flow  that  is  unavoid- 
able in  all  cases  where  a  confined  stream  breaks 
abruptly  into  a  larger  conduit.  The  most  im- 
portant improvement  that  Boynton  has  made, 
and  the  one  which  does  more  than  any  other  to 
obviate  the  need  for  silt  basins,  is  the  junction 

Fig.  9.  or   one    main  with 

another.  These  junction  pieces  are  made 
complete,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  for  all  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  mains  and  laterals;  and,  by  their 
use,  the  water  from  the  lateral  is  introduced  in- 
to the  main  at  an  angle  of  45°.  As  it  enters 
near  the  bottom  of  the  main  it  materially  ac- 
celerates the  flow  in  the  latter  by  its  force  of 
entry,  while,  with  the  best  joint  that  it  was  for- 
merly possible  for  us  to  make  by  the  aid  of  the 
tile  pick,  there  was  an  interruption  of  the  flow 
and  frequently  a  tendency  to  deposit  silt  at  the 
junctions.  By  the  use  of  these  junction  pieces, 
the  points  of  intersection  are  made  the  safest  of 
the  whole  drain,  instead  of  being,  as  they  were 
under  the  old  system,  the  most  insecure.  The 
manner  in  which  the  collared  small  lateral  is 
connected  with  the  lower  part  of  the  larger  tile 
of  the  main  drain  is  shown  in  fig.  8.    When  the 


Fig.  10. — VIEW   OF   OUTLET. 

lateral  approaches  the  main  at  aright  angle,  or 
at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  the  curved  tile  shown  in 
fig.  5  should  be  used,  in  order  that  the  flow  may 
strike  in  the  direction  of  the  oblique  junction. 
Messrs.  Boynton  &  Co.  have  also  made  an 
earthen-ware  grating  for  covering  outlets,  which 
is  very  much  cheaper  than  the  wire  grating  rec- 
bmmanded  in  my  book;  and,  as  the  last  pipe  of 
the  drain  is  glazed  or  vitrified  ware,  the  outer 
end  may  project  a  little  beyond  the  mason  work 
without  fear  that  it  will  be  injured  by  frost.  This 
grated  outlet  is  shown  in  fig.  9.  The  grating  is 
movable,  and  can  be  easily  detached  for  cleaning 
when  necessary.  The  appearance  of  an  outlet, 
so  arranged  in  connection  with  masonry,  is 
shown  in  fig.  10,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  plan  more  simple  or  more  effective. 


Sowing  Clovek  Seed. — Test  the  seed,  un- 
less it  is  known  to  be  good.  To  do  this,  take  a 
saucer  half  full  of  sand,  pat  it  level,  sprinkle  on 
a  known  number  of  seeds,  lay  a  piece  of  mus- 
lin over  them,  and  put  a  light  layer  of  sand 
upon  it ;  keep  all  moist,  and  after  a  few  days. 


see  how  many  seeds  germinate.  Before  sowing 
clover,  practice  taking  a  pinch  for  a  cast  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  two  fingers,  doing  it  many 
times,  until  the  same  quantity  is  taken  each 
time.  The  chief  advantage  of  sowing  upon  a 
light  fall  of  snow  is,  that  the  evenness  and  regu- 
larity of  the  casts  may  be  seen.  To  sow  well 
requires  practice.  The  field  should  lie  paced,1 
the  amount  of  seed  estimated,  then  measured 
out,  and  divided,  for  a  beginner,  into  as  many 
equal  parcels  as  be  will  need  to  test  Cue  accura- 
cy of  his  sowing.  It  is  best  for  a  very  raw  hand 
to  sow  half  the  entire  lot  of  seed,  making  it 
cover  the  whole  field,  and  then,  going  at  right 
angles,  to  sow  the  other  half.  A  good  way  is, 
to  wait  until  the  seed  starts  and  shows  spots 
which  have  too  little  and  then  scatter  on  some 
additional   seed,   so   as  to   remedy  the   defect. 


The  Award  of  Prizes  at  Fairs. 

Some  very  absurd  awards,  recently  made  in 
the  name  of  one  of  the  prominent  poultry  so- 
cieties of  the  countty,  have  caused  the  general 
subject  of  awards  at  fairs  to  be  discussed  by 
persons  especially  interested  in  agricultural  and 
kindred  societies.  Two  questions  will  at  once 
set  in  a  clear  light  the  delicacy  of  this  subject, 
viz :  1st.  What  shall  the  officers  of  a  society- 
do  when  their  judges  make  and  ask  them  to 
promulgate  unjust  and  absurd  awards?  2d. 
What  kind  of  judges  and  judgments  will  be  ob- 
tained if  the  judges  know  that  their  reports 
of  awards  are  subject  to  be  overruled  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  society?  Men 
who  are  placed  upon  committees  of  award 
ought  to  know  more  than  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  society  about  their  own  special- 
ties, and  if  any  society  could  secure  the  services 
of  such  men,  we  are  sure,  that  while  they  would 
not  submit  to  have  their  awards  revised  by  any- 
body, they  would  be  happy  to  conform  to  the 
most  stringent  rules  for  the  guidance  of  commit- 
tees, which  might  be  laid  down  by  the  society. 
Judges  who  would  tamely  submit  to  a  revision 
of  their  work  are  just  the  men  not  wanted  as 
judges.  True,  an  ignoramus  might  be  just  as 
sensitive  in  regard  to  his  judgment  as  a  wise 
man;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  most  important  t  lint 
all  judges  should  feel  that  their  decisions,  if 
made  within  the  just  rules  of  the  society,  are  ir- 
revocable. Without  this,  there  can  be  no  gen- 
erally good  decisions  secured.  The  question 
then  arises — What  rules  ought  the  society  to  lay 
down,  and  how  instruct  its  judges?  It  is  al- 
most universal,  that  certain  rules  upon  points  of 
honor  are  considered  established  by  usage  ;  for 
instance,  no  man  should  pass  judgment  upon 
his  own  articles,  or  upon  those  in  wdiich  he 
may  be  considered  to  have  a  personal  interest, 
as  upon  those  of  a  son  or  other  friend.  Neither 
may  a  person  accept  a  position  where  Ids  bias 
in  favor  of  some  unimportant  peculiarity  will 
interfere  with  his  fair  judgment.  The  society 
should,  however,  cause  to  be  printed  and  placed 
in  the  hand  of  committees  of  judges,  a  set  of 
rules,  somewhat  like  the  following: 

Awards  will  be  made  impartially,  having 
reference  solely  to  the  excellence  of  the  articles 
under  consideration,  and  entirely  without  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  prizes  the  exhibitor  may 
take,  or  to  any  remuneration  of  deserving  ex- 
hibitors, even  though  every  prize  be  taken  by 
one  person. — Any  attempt  of  an  exhibitor  to 
deceive,  in  regard  to  anything,  and  especially 
in  reference  to  ownership,  breeding,  age,  or 
characteristics  of  any  of  his  live-stock,  shall 
disqualify  both  the  exhibitor  and  all  his  stock. 
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— No  awards  may  be  made  to  unworthy  arti- 
cles. "When  there  is  no  competition,  an  article 
unworthy  of  the  first  prize  in  such  a  case  is  also 
unworthy  of  the  second  or  third,  for  the  socie- 
ty commits  itself  for  the  excellence  of  any- 
thing to  which  a  prize  is  awarded.  —  In 
judging  of  live-stock  of  all  kinds,  awards 
must  be  made  in  accordance  with  recognized 
standards  of  excellence,  and  scales  of  points; 
and  in  cases  of  doubt,  the  judges  must  consult 
the  counselling  committee  through  the  superin- 
tendent, or  superintendent  of  the  department. 
Decisions  and  awards  mnde  in  accordance 
with  these  rules  are  final.  No  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  judges  will  be  entertained,  except 
on  the  plea  that  the  rules  are  departed  from, 
and  such  appeals  will  be  heard  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  society  at  anytime  before  or 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  awards.  Every 
society  should  furnish  for  the  information  of 
judges,  full  scales  of  points,  descriptions  of 
breeds,  and  specifications  of  disqualifying  and  un- 
desirable characteristics.  It  should,  moreover, 
provide  convenient  scales  for  weighing  poultry, 
and,  if  possible,  books  containing  engravings  of 
famous  prize  birds,  and  information  of  value  to 
judges,  in  enabling  them  to  "post  up"  upon 
points  which  few  men  retain  in  their  memories. 


Going  to  Market. 

The  author  of  "Walks  and  Talks  mentioned 
last  month  the  waste  of  time  in  going  to  town 
with  a  poor  team.  When  we  have  been  in 
Southern  cities,  the  slow  and  cumbrous  way  of 
getting  to  market  has  struck  us  as  a  great  waste 
of  time  and  power.  In  those  cities  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  have  regular  market  days,  usually  two  in 
each  week.  Early  in  the  afternoon  preceding 
market  day,  the  country  wagons  begin  to  ar- 
rive, and  take  places  along  the  streets..  The 
vehicles  are  usually  large,  heavy,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  contents,  and  are  covered 
with  a  canvas  top,  stretched  over  bows.  The 
wagons  are  backed  up  to  the  side  walk,  and  the 
horses  or  mules  unhitched,  tied  to  the  sides  of 
the  wagon,  and  fm\  with  provender  which  has 
been  brought  along.  The  wagon  itself  serves 
as  a  hotel  for  the  driver  and  those  who  may  ac- 
company him.  By  nightfall,  the  streets  present 
a  grotesque  and  lively  appearance  to  a  stranger, 
with  the  many  odd-looking  wagons,  and  numer- 
ous animals  bivouacked  in  two  long  rows.  Our 
artist  gives  a  picturesque  view  of  one  of  these 
heavy  wagons  on  its  way  to  market ;  the  driver 
is  apparently  belated.  The  market  wagon  in 
use  around  New  York  is  a  comparatively  light 


affair,  upon  springs,  and  without  a  top.  The 
"  truck"  is  packed  in,  and  covered  with  a  large 
canvas,  which  is  drawn  closely  over  the  load. 
In  New  York,  the  raiser  rarely  retails  his  pro- 
duce; it  is  taken  off  his  hands  at  once  by  the 
grocers,  and  retailers,  and  the  streets  are  cleared 
of  wagons  by  seven  o'clock  in   the  morning. 


Old  Currant  Bushes  are  among  the  most 
unpromising  things  with  which  one  has  to  deal; 
their  tangled  and  misshapen  stalks  present  a 
puzzle  to  the  novice.  Whatever  is  done  should 
be  undertaken  during  the  first  mild  spell,  as  the 
currant  pushes  very  early.  The  bush  will  prob- 
ably have  numerous  shoots  starting  from  below 
ground,  or  near  the  surface;  cut  out  all  but 
four  or  six  of  these,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plant,  leaving  only  the  most  healthy  looking 
ones,  and  taking  care  to  have  these  as  equally 
distant  as  possible.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  wood 
two  or  more  years  old.  One-year-old  wood  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  different  color  and  small. buds. 
Cut  out  all  weak  shoots  of  this  kind,  and  short- 
en the  stronger  ones  two-thirds  or  one-half. 
Manure  around  the  bushes,  and  when  dry 
weather  approaches,  mulch.  Make  the  old 
bushes  do  their  best,  and  start  a  new  plantation 
which  will  come  into  bearing    in    two  years. 
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In  the  Flower  Garden. 


What  should  we  put  in  the  flower  garden  ? 
It  is  quite  time  this  was  settled,  as  these  March 
winds  are  drying  tip  the  ground,  and  the  days 
when  we  can  work  will  soon  be  here.   Annuals, 


Fig.  1. — BLEEDING  HEART. 

bedding  plants,  and  perennials,  all  have  their 
uses,  and  we  do  not  sympathize  with  those  who 
decry  either.  Among  annuals  arc  some  plants 
that  we  cannot  well  do  without,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  bedding  plants — by  which  we  mean 
those  soft-wooded  green-house  plants  that  are 
used  for  one  season  only — but  of  both  of  these 
we  will  speak  another  time  ;  at  present,  we  wish 
to  say  a  word  about  our  favorites,  the  perenni- 
als. These  are  plants  which  die  down  every 
year,  while  the  faithful  old  root  lives,  and  when 
the  sun  calls  warmly  enough,  sends  up  its 
shoots  to  gladden  us.  With  our  liking  for 
plants  of  all  kinds,  we  must  own  to  a  partiality 
for  these ;  when  frost  comes,  or  before,  they  go 
to  their  winter's  rest,  and  all  through  the  winter 
we  enjoy  thinking  of  thein  as  they  lie  under 
their  covering  of  snow,  and  we  long  for  the  day 
when  we  shall  welcome  their  return.  At  last, 
a  tender  shoot  breaks  the  ground,  and  looks 
about  to  see  if  it  i3  safe  to  venture  out ;  if  all  is 
right,  the  rest  of  the  shoots  soon  follow.  How 
vigorously  they  push,  nourished  as  they  are  by 
the  bountiful  mother  root !  and  how  soon  they 
develop  into  things  of  beauty !  We  wish  people 
would  take  more  to  these  perennial  plants, 
which,  once  obtained,  remain  as  a  part  of  the 
place,  the  only  trouble  they  give  being   that  of 


Fig.  2. — NOBLE  FUMITORY. 

reducing  their  size.  Once  in  three  or  four  years 
the  roots  get  too  large  to  do  well,  and  they  need 
to  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  reset.  At  present, 
we  give  an  account  of  a  few  that  are  our  espe- 
cial favorites ;  the  list  might  be  extended  indefi- 


nitely, but  these  are  all  good,  and  may  all  be 
had  of  the  florists  and  nurserymen.  Most  per- 
ennials may  be  raised  from  the  seed,  in  which 
case  the  young  plants  must  be  carefully  culti- 
vated the  first  year,  and  they  will  flower  in  the 
second.  All  the  plants  here  mentioned  do  best 
in  a  light,  rich  soil,  but  we  have  grown  them 
satisfactorily  in  a  very   poor  and  sandy  one. 

Bleeding  Heart — Dicentra  spectdbilis. — We 
put  this  at  the  very  head  of  the  list  of  perenni- 
als for  its  hardiness,  grace,  and  beauty.  It  was 
known  to  Linnaeus,  who  called  it  Corydalis 
formosa,  but  it  is  less  than  twenty  years  ago 
that  Mr.  Fortune  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
cultivators.  Since  that  time,  the  poor  thing 
has  had  a  hard  time  of  it  as  to  names.  It  has 
been  called  Dielytra,  Diclytra,  Dylithra,  etc.,  by 
the  florists  and  nurserymen,  who,  as  a  general 
thing,  if  there  is  a  wrong  name  for  a  plant,  will 
he  sure  to  hold  on  to  it.  Figure  1  gives  an  idea 
of  a  clump  of  this  plant,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  foliage  is  much 
like  that  of  a  Pa;ony,  but  of  a  more  delicate  and 
tender  green.  The  grace  of  the  bending  ra- 
cemes, and  the  beauty  of  the  individual  heart- 
shaped,  rose-colored  flowers,  make  it  surpass- 
ingly attractive.  It  seeds  sparingly,  but  multi- 
plies freely  by  the  root.  Blooms  through  spring 
and  early  summer.     There  is  a  whitish  variety. 

Noble  Fumitory — Corydalis  nobilis. — This  is 
not  a  true  Fumitory,  as  the  genus  has  been  sep- 
arated ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  change  common 
names  when  they  are  once  well  established. 


Fig.  5. — MISSOURI  EVENING  PRIMROSE. 

Figure  2  gives  the  general  appearance  of  the 
plant,  the  resemblance  of  which  to  the  Dicentra 
will  be  at  once  recognized ;  they  both  belong 
to  the  same  botanical  family.  This  blooms  in 
April,  pushing  up  its  clusters  of  light  yellow 
flowers  to  about  the  hight  of  a  foot.  It  is  a 
plant  that  soon  does  up  its  work  ;  as  the  foliage 
dies  down  very  early,  and  as  all  vestiges  of  it 
are  soon  gone,  its  place  should  be  marked,  for 
fear  that  it  may  be  forgotten  and  that  its  sub- 
terranean life  may   be  accidentally   disturbed. 

Japan  AsTn.BE — Astilbe  Japonica. — The  foli- 
age of  this  plant  (fig.  3)  would  give  it  a  place  in 
the  garden,  as  it  is  of  so  rich  a  green,  and  so 
handsome  inform;  but  in  addition  to  its  fine 
leaves,  it  produces  a  pyramidal  cluster  of  pure 
white,  delicate  flowers,  upon  a  stem  one  or  two 
feet  high.  A  most  charming,  hardy  plant  for 
the  border,  and  one  that  is  often  used  for  for- 
cing. Some  two  years  ago,  we  figured  the 
flowers  of  the  natural  size;  the  engraving  now 
presented  shows  the  habit  of  the  plant.  There 
is  a  variety  with  beautifully  variegated  foliage, 
which  holds  its  golden  markings  until  our  hot 
days  come  on,  when  it  is  green  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  Florists  will  persist  in  calling  this 
Spiraea  Japonica,  but  it  is  not  a  Spiraea,  nor 
does   it  belong  to  the  same   botanical   family. 

Missouri  Evening  Primrose —  (Enolliera 
Mmourienm,  also  called  CE.  macrocarpa. — A 


low  growing  plant,  with  prostrate  stems,  a  foot 
or  more  in  length.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dull, 
hoary  green.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  fine, 
golden  yellow,  are  from  four  to  six  inches 
across;  they  open  towards  evening,  and  remain 
until  the  next  day's  sun  becomes  too  hot  for 


Fig.  3.— JAPAN  ASTILBE. 

them.  The  plant  (fig.  4)  blooms  all  summer, 
and  is  a  very  effective  one  to  use  in  masses. 
Perennial  Flax — Linum,  perenne. — This, 
a  native  of  the  country  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
is  shown  in  figure  5,  as  far  as  its  form  and  habit 
go,  but  we  cannot  give  an  idea  of  the  beauti- 
ful blue  of  its  flowers,  which  the  French  aptly 
call  "celestial."  The  plant  throws  up  numer- 
ous slender  stems,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
which  bear  great  numbers  of  flowers,  and  has  a 
remarkably  airy  appearance.  The  individual 
flowers  soon  wither, but  they  are  each  day  re- 
placed by  new  ones,  and  the  plant  continues  to 
produce  its  cloud  of  blue  bloom  all  summer 

M m  «  -i  '  ■ 

Packing  and  Shipping  Vegetables  to  a 
Distant  Market. 

BV  9.   B.   CONOVER,  WEST  WASHINGTON   MARKET,   N     T. 


[A  good  share  of  the  many  persons  who  have 
gone  to  the  warmer  States  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  markets  of 
northern  cities  are  destined  to  disappointment. 
They  may  be  entirely  successful  in  raising  good 
crops,  but  they  will  be  disappointed  in  the  re- 
turns they  receive,  for  the  reason  that  their  ar- 
ticles did  not  reach  the  purchaser  in  good  order. 
In  cities  the  appearance  of  a  package  has  much 


Fi: 


r-.i'Offil-" 
4.— rERENNIAL    FLAX. 


to  do  with  the  price  it  brings.  To  help  those 
who  need  instruction  in  the  matter,  we  have  re- 
quested of  Mr.  Conover,  one  of  our  most  expe- 
rienced commission-merchants,  some  articles  on 
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the  packing  and  shipping  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles for  the  New  York  market.  His  directions 
will,  of  course,  serve  for  other  markets. — Eds.] 
The  condition  in  which  vegetables  and  fruits 
should  be  packed  for  shipment  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  some  judgment.  Some,  such  as  Toma- 
toes and  Peaches,  are  picked  in  a  partially  green 
state,  and  ripen  up  during  transportation,  so  as 
to  be  iu  a  salable  condition  when  they  reach  the 
market.  The  grower  who  lives  within  a  day 
or  two  of  a  market  can  pack  such  things  in  a 
much  riper  condition  than  one  whose  produce 
must  be  four  or  five  days  in  transportation. 
Other  articles,  such  as  Cucumbers,  Beans,  and 
Peas,  commence  to  deteriorate  from  the  moment 
they  are  picked,  and,  especially  if  heated  in  the 
hold  of  the  steamer,  often  arrive  iu  a  perfectly 
worthless  condition.  Packages  receive  much 
rough  handling;  injury  from  this  cause  is  in  a 
measure  prevented  by  packing  as  firmly  as  the 
nature  of  the  article  will  allow.  Never  send 
poor,  small,  or  worthless  articles  to  market; 
they  will   not   pay  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Crates,  to  hold  one  and  one  half  bushel, 
are  made  of  two  ends  and  one  middle  piece, 
of  inch  stuff,  18  x  8  inches  square ;  to  these, 
slats  sawed  of  half-inch  stuff,  27  inches  long,  are 
nailed,  leaving  spaces  of  one-half  to  one  inch 
between  the  slats  for  ventilation.  Crates  of  this 
kind  are  easy  to  handle,  and  their  contents  are 
not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  rolling,  as  those 
of  barrels.  Potatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Onions, 
Cucumbers,  Beans,  Peas,  and  Apples,  are  ship- 
ped in  the  size  above  given.  For  Tomatoes, 
Peaches,  and  Pears,  a  smaller  sized  crate  is  used, 
which  holds  two  *\t  peach  baskets,  equal  to  one 
and  a  quarter  bushel.  The  middle  and  ends  are 
18x8,  but  the  slats  forming  the  sides  are  but 
24  inches  long,  of  '|,  or  3|e  stuff,  allowing 
the   spaces  between   the  slats  for  ventilation. 

Potatoes. — These  should  not  be  dug  until 
the  "  skin  is  set,"  i.  e.,  so  ripe  that  the  skin  will 
not  readily  rub  off.  When  dug,  the}''  must  not 
be  left  exposed  to  the  sun,  else  the  sap  next  the 
skin  will  scald,  which  soon  causes  fermentation 
and  decay.  From  this  cause,  all  iu  the  crate  or 
barrel  are  frequently  rotten  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  market,  or  if  only  a  portion  decay, 
these  injure  the  sale  of  the  sound  ones.  Pack  in 
barrels  for  a  near  market.  If  sent  from  the 
South,  potatoes  should  be  packed  in  crates  hold- 
ing one  and  a  half  bushel.  In  filling,  leave  out 
all  cullings  and  wormy  or  decayed  potatoes, 
and  shake  down  before  nailing  up.  Potatoes 
should  be  thoroughly  dry,  i.  e.,  free  from  all 
outside  moisture,  and  be  cooled  as  much  as 
possible  before  they  are  packed. 

Onions. — Pull  when  the  tops  fall  over,  and 
cure  in  the  shade.  The  sun  soon  scalds  them, 
when  the  outer  skin  becomes  slippery,  and  they 
soon  rot.  Cut  the  roots  close,  but  leave  the  tops 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Onions 
should  be  perfectly  dry  and  shelly  when  packed, 
and  none  that  are  soft  or  rotten  put  iu. 

CrcuMBERS. — Pack  only  those  of  medium 
size  and  perfectly  green.  The  White-spined  is 
the  best  variety  for  shipping.  Yellow  cucum- 
bers  are  perfectly   worthless   in    the    market. 

Beans  and  Peas. —Let  them  be  perfectly 
dry  and  sound  when  packed,  and  keep  out  all 
bruised  or  decayed  ones.  Bo  not  ship  Beans 
that  are  too  old,  or  that  will  not  snap  when 
broken.     See  that   the.  crates   ate   well   filled. 

Tomatoes.— At  the  far  South,  Florida  and 
Georgia,  these  should  be  picked  just  as  they  be- 
gin to  turn  red  at  the  stem  side.  Put  in  none 
that  are  ripe,  wormy,  or  cracked.  A  few  ripe 
ones  packed  with  the  rest  will  rot  and  spoil  the 


whole  crate.  Shake  down  and  have  the  crate 
so  full  that  a  moderate  pressure  will  be  required 
to  allow  the  top  to  be  nailed  on.  If  picked  at 
the  right  time  and  properly  packed  they  will 
ripen  up  so  as  to  be  salable  by  the  time  they  reach 
New  York.  For  Virginia  and  places  further 
north  they  may  be  a  little  riper  when  picked. 
Beets  and  Carrots.— Cut  off  the  tops, 
leaving  about  one-half  an  inch.  Keep  dry 
and  pack  in  crates,  having  them  well  filled. 


Timber  Culture— The  Larch. 

Er  D.   C.   SCOFIELD,   ELGIN,  ILL. 


[The  writer  of  the  following  article  is  not  a 
nurseryman,  but  a  tree  cultivator,  who  is  very 
enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of  the  cultivation  of 
forest  trees.  He  puts  the  culture  of  the  Euro- 
pean Larch  in  a  striking  light.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  Mr.  S.  expresses  a  preference  for  the  Tyro- 
lean variety,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  it.  We 
do  not  find  the  seed  of  this  variety  in  the  cata- 
logues of  our  dealers,  but  probably  a  demand 
for  it  would  bring  a  supply.  The  common 
European  Larch  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  in- 
duce those  who  wish  to  grow  timber  to  take  that. 
We  wish  that  Mr.  S.  had  given  us  the  cost  of 
planting,  as  well  as  the  returns  for  an  acre. 
Seed  of  the  European  Larch  is  offered  by  our 
dealers  at  $2.50  per  pound.  We  have  had  no  ex- 
perience iu  sowing  it,  and  as  in  works  devoted 
to  tree  culture  we  find  no  special  directions,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  seed  is  to  be  treated  like 
other  seeds.  We  should  advise  to  sow  in  a  good 
soil  as  early  as  possible.  It  is  useless  for  any 
one  to  sow  tree  seeds  unless  he  will  take  care  of 
the  3-oung  plants,  and  the  young  seedlings  of 
the  hardiest  forest  trees  need  as  much  care  as 
those  of  the  cabbage  or  tomato.  They  need  weed- 
ing,  watering,  and  frequently,  shading. — Eds.] 

At  the  Annual  Fair  of  the  Kane  County,  Illi- 
nois, Agricultural  Society,  held  in  Sept.  last, 
two  European,  or  Tyrolese,  Larch  trees  were 
placed  on  the  grounds  for  exhibition— one  two 
years  old  and  ten  inches  in  bight,  (and  a  fine 
plant,  indeed,  the  usual  size  being  only  about  an 
average  of  six  inches),  grown  from  the  seed  on 
American  soil;  and  the  other  eleven  years  older 
than  the  former,  standing  thirty  feet  in  bight, 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  which 
was  a  plant  imported  by  the  writer  from  Scot- 
land, in  1857,  when  only  six  inches  long.  At  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  the  larger  tree  was  cut 
into  fence  posts,  each  seven  feet  iu  length,  mak- 
ing four  posts,  the  but  cut  making  two  posts. 
This  tree  was  cut  from  a  grove  of  Larch,  set 
three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Now  suppose  there 
had  been  one  acre  of  ground  set  eleven  years 
ago  with  these  Larch  ;  there  would  have  been 
4,820  trees.  Allowing  that  each  tree  makes  four 
posts,  we  have  the  round  number  of  19,280  posts 
which  at  twenty  cents  each  would  amount  to 
$3,856,  equal  to  more  than  $350  annually  for  the 
crop  of  eleven  years.  But  instead  of  cutting  off 
the  entire  crop  we  take  only  one-half,  and  leave 
the  residue  to  grow  on  at  a  distance  of  3  to  6 
feet  apart,  and  a  crop  may  be  gathered  worth 
$1,882,  or  equal  to  an  annual  crop  of  more  than 
$150  per  acre.  Now  there  are  standing  on  the 
ground  more  than  2,400  trees,  which,  left  to 
grow  for  twenty  years,  will  be  60  feet,  or  more, 
in  hight,  and  will  each  make  thirty  fence  posts, 
or  ten  railroad  ties,  which  at  20  cents  per  post 
will  amount  to  $14,400.  But  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  increased  value  of  these  posts 
over  all  other  kinds  of  wood,  from  their  imper- 
ishable character,  the  estimate  would  be  double. 
Allowing  that  the  price  of  timber  remain  what 


it  is  now,  the  profits  of  limber  culture  would 
far  exceed  all  other  productions  of  the  .soil. 
Another  important  item  in  this  estimate  is 
the  very  small  outlay  to  produce  this  crop.  It 
costs  less  money  to  plant  an  acre  of  European 
Larch  than  an  acre  of  hops,  it  requires  cultiva- 
tion only  two  years  from  the  planting,  and  the 
next  labor  is  the  gathering  the  harvest.  If  the 
good  of  the  country  and  of  future  generations 
will  not  induce  the  farmer  to  plant  forests,  then 
let  his  love  of  gain  prompt  him  to  the  work. 
(Iu  a  letter  received  since  the  above  came  to 
hand,  Mr.  S.  says : — )  In  regard  to  the  Tyrolese 
and  Common  Larch  of  Europe  I  learn  from  late 
replies  to  my  queries  proposed  to  some  of  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  foresters  of  Europe, 
and  those  who  have  made  the  distinction  in 
their  catalogues  between  the  two,  and  uniformly 
rank  the  "Tyrolese"  variety  at  a  higher  price 
than  "  Common,"  that  they  call  seedlings  grown 
from  seed  collected  in  Switzerland,  "  Tyrolese," 
and  from  seed  grown  in  Scotland,  "Common 
do."  Several  years  ago  the  late  Peter  Lawsou, 
of  the  firm  of  Peter  Lawson  &  Son,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiry  about  the  durable  qualities  of  the 
two  varieties,  said:  "Either  is  more  durable 
than  Red  Cedar,  but  of  the  two  the  Tyrolese 
had  the  preference.  But  the  European  Larch 
when  brought  into  competition  with  American  is 
as  English  oak  to  the  Basswood  for  durability." 

Low-headed  versus  High-headed   Trees. 

BY  DR.   E.    9.    HULL,   ALTOS,   ILL. 


[A  course  of  lectures  by  various  distinguish- 
ed agriculturists  and  pomologists  was  given  in 
January  last  at  the  Illinois  State  Industrial  Uni- 
versity. In  a  lecture  on  Orchard  Fruits,  Dr.  E. 
S.  Hull,  a  most  successful  Illinois  orchardist, 
made  the  following  remarks,  which  were  re- 
ported for  the  Agriculturist  by  Mr.  O.  L.  Barler, 
of  Upper  Alton,  111.— Eds.] 

Shall  we  grow  our  trees  with  branches  start- 
ing from  the  ground,  or  shall  we  prune  ?  and  to 
what  bight  ?  These  and  similar  questions  are 
often  asked.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  give 
any  illustration  of  growing  fruit  trees  to  low 
heads,  since  for  the  past  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  all  our  journals,  both  horticultural  and 
agricultural,  have  vied  with  each  other  iu  de- 
scriptions how  best  to  accomplish,  as  they  sup- 
posed, so  desirable  a  result.  Indeed,  so  much 
has  been  written  on  this  point,  that  we  have 
gone  from  trunks  six  to  eight  feet  high  down 
to  those  of  as  man}'  inches.  These  low-headed 
orchards  on  coming  into  bearing" have  disap- 
pointed, or  must  soon  disappoint,  their  owners. 
The  conditions  attending  the  growing  of  fruits 
are  now  so  changed  from  what  they  were  but 
a  few  years  since,  that  trees  with  low  Jieads  are 
in  the  main  no  longer  a  success  !  They  increase 
the  labor  of  cultivation  many  fold.  The  low 
branches  cut  off  the  under  circulation,  inducing 
disease  in  the  foliage  and  rot  in  the  fruit.  They 
invite  insect  enemies,  and  make  it  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  arrest  their  ravages.  In  short, 
tow  heads  are  a  failure,  and  the  sooner  we  can 
induce  people  to  start  the  heads  of  their  trees  at 
a  proper  hight,  the  sooner  will  it  be  possible  to 
successfully  destroy  insects,  to  ward  off  diseases, 
to  insure  color  to  the  fruit,  and  make  it  practi- 
cable to  cultivate  quite  up  to  the  trees  by  meaii3 
of  horse-power.  In  planting  an  orchard,  we 
select  trees  as  to  age,  according  to  their  kind, 
Apricot,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  one  year  old 
from  the  bud  or  graft ;  Apple  and  Pear,  two 
and  three  years  old.  The  four  first  named,  if 
well  grown,  will  be  not  less  than  five  or  six  feet 
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high,  and  will  have  many  side  or  lateral  shoots 
branching  out  horizontally  from  the  main  stem. 
In  addition  to  the  side  branches  there  will  also 
he  found  numerous  buds  extending  from  the 
ground  hi  the  top  of  the  tree.  Cut  away  all  the 
inaiiches  and  buds  to  the  bight  of  twelve  or 
tifte.en  inches.  Next  cut  away  all  buds  below  the 
point  at  which  if  is  intended  the  tree  shall  form 
i[s  bead,  except  six  or  eight,  which  are  to  be 
left  at  regular  intervals  and  on  different  sides 
of  the  stem.  These  last-mentioned  buds  will 
push  into  as  many  branches  as  there  are  buds. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  these  side  branches 
pinched  back  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  during  the 
summer,  to  prevent  them  from  running  off  with 
the  growth,  and  robbing  those  buds  and  branch- 
es selected  for  the  future  head  of  the  tree. 
Some  time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  and  be- 
fore growth  commences  in  the  spring,  reduce  the 
side  branches  to  one  bud  each,  and  when  the 
branches  from  these  buds  shall  extend  to  ten  or 
twelve  inches,  pinch  them,  as  directed  in  the 
first  year.  The  treatment  will  be  the  same  iu 
the  third  year  as  we  have  directed  for  the  sec- 
ond, except  at  the  end  of  the  season  cut  away 
all  the  side  branches,  except  those  intended  to 
form  the  head  of  the  tree.  The  object  of  the  side 
branches,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  was 
to  strengthen  the  stem  or  trunk  of  the  tree. 
Without  them  the  tree  would  have  become  top 
heavy  and  bent  the  trunk.  Trees  that  have  been 
grown  as  we  have  directed  will  have  straight 
and  tapering  stems,  which  will  be  of  sufficient 
strength   in   their   fourth   year  to  stand  erect. 


Digging  Holes  for  Trees. 

a 

A  Connecticut  friend,  who  is  full  of  common 
sense,  has  his  own  way  of  sending  us  occasion- 
ally a  fragment  just  as  it  occurs  to  him,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen.  If  he  would 
take  the  pains  to  write  out  his  horticultural  and 
agricultural  views  and  experiences,  he  would 
rank  among  our  most  popular  writers. — Eds. 

There  is  a  deal  of  good  horticultural  sweat 
wasted  in  digging  holes  for  trees,  when  we  dig 
so  deep  and  wide  as  the  fathers  in  horticulture 
have  taught.  There  are  unfinished  portions  of 
creation,  of  course,  where,  iu  planting  an  apple- 
tree,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  a  load  of 
gravel,  and  bring  a  load  and  a  half  of  soil — 
growing  trees,  as  it  were,  in  pots.  But  would 
it  not  save  transportation  to  pack  one's  baggage 
and  decamp  from  such  places?  In  a  fair  soil, 
if  the  transplanted  tree  but  have  the  earth  about 
it  to  itself,  and  be  not  robbed  by  some  nimble- 
rooted  green-crop,  under  the  guise  of  "cultiva- 
tion," or  by  grass,  or  foul  weeds,  of  just  that 
ready  nutriment  which  the  dismembered  tree  so 
sorely  needs,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  is  deep 
enough  for  the  holes.  When  the  tree-top  (I  am 
thinking  of  apples)  is  twenty,  thirty,  forty  feet 
in  diameter,  even  the  deepest  holes  the  most  en- 
thusiastic cultivator  ever  perspired  in,  are  insig- 
nificant. Manure,  too — why  put  in  under  the 
young  tree  a  Golgotha  of  bones,  old  boots, 
stones,  tin  pots,  and  what-not  ?  One  shovelful 
of  old  barn-yard  manure  will  feed  a  young  tree 
for  a  year,  perhaps  more.  Can't  we  save  some 
of  this  ardor  for  the  time  when  the  tree  needs  a 
little  pruning — a  twig  here  and  there — and  in- 
stead of  such  extreme  generosity  with  the  sub- 
soil at  the  start,  show  a  continuous  disposition 
to  let  the  tree  have  the  surface-soil,  which  it  so 
delights  in  ?  Can't  we  keep  up  the  enthusiasm 
long  enough  (having  secured  thrift,  which  is 
half  the  battle  against  insects),  to  keep  vigilant 
watch  for  the  insidious  borer  ?    But  that  matter 


of  insects  must  be  taken  hold  of  in  great  earn- 
est. The  negligence  of  cultivators  in  this  re- 
spect   is    costing    the    nation    many   millions. 


STARK    APPLE. 

Western  Apples— The  Stark. 


The  Stark  Apple  is  a  variety  now  attracting 
attention  in  the  West,  and  great  claims  to  su- 
periority are  made  for  it.  We  have  already 
given  our  opinion  of  the  samples  as  they  came 
to  us,  which  was  to  the  effect  that,  while  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  valuable  market  variety,  it  cannot 
be  classed  as  first  for  quality.  The  Stark  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Horticultural  Annual  for  1869; 
the  drawing  reaching  us  too  late  to  appear  there, 
we  give  it  here,  with  Dr.  Warder's  description. 

"  Stark. — Tree,  vigorous,  health}',  and  strong, 
with  open  head;  productive.  Fruit,  globular, 
regular,  large;  surface,  smooth,  yellow,  covered 
generally,  mixed  red,  splashed  crimson  ;  dots, 
numerous,  medium,  dark.  Basin,  regular,  rath- 
er wide,  sometimes  folded ;  eye,  medium, 
closed.  Cavity,  deep,  regular:  stem,  medium 
to  long.  Core,  medium,  closed,  meeting  or 
clasping  the  eye;  seeds,  few,  imperfect ;  flesh, 
yellow,  breaking,  juicy;  flavor,  subacid,  rather 
agreeable ;  quality,  good ;  use,  market  and 
kitchen ;  season,  December  and  all  winter.  '  As 
good  a  keeper  as  the  Gilpin  and  Willow  Twig.' 
Bears  heavily  on  alternate  years.  The  size  and 
showy  appearance  of  this  apple,  its  firmness  in 
transportation,  and  its  color,  which  hides  the  ef- 
fects of  bruises,  all  make  it  a  good  market  fruit, 
while  the  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  tree 
cannot  fail  to  make  it  profitable  iu  the  orchard. 
Specimens  received  from  H.  McMaster,  Leon- 
ardsburgh,  Ohio,  who  has  cultivated  the  variety 
with  profit,  and  esteems  it  very  highly.  Mr.  A. 
H.  Gaston,  of  Henry,  Marshall  Co.,  111.,  thinks 
it  'the  very  best  apple  in  America;'  with  this 
I  cannot  agree,  at  least  as  the  variety  is  pro- 
duced in  Ohio,  where  those  who  cultivate  it 
value  it  as  a  good  and  profitable  winter  apple." 


Hedge  Planting  on  the  Prairies. 

— ♦ — 

G.  N.  M.  gives  the  following  as  his  experi- 
ence:— Hedge  plants  set  in  the  "aw  (or  wild) 
sod,  turned  over,  will  do  well.  We  take  a 
narrow  spade,  and  grind  the  corners  round  and 
sharp.  Then  get  a  ball  of  strong  twine,  four  or 
five  rods  long,  and  begin  at  one  end  and  tie 
knots  as  far  apart  as  the  sets  are  to  be;  take 
coarse,  red  yarn,  cut  it  short,  and  insert  a  piece 
of   yarn   in   each   knot  before  it  is  drawn  up 


tight.  When  this  is  done,  you  have  a  line 
with  which  the  plants  can  be  set.  Take  a 
spade,  set  it  along  the  side  of  the  line  at  the 
knots,  drive  it  in  a  little  slanting,  give  it  a 
shove  forward,  take  a  set,  and 
put  it  in  while  the  spade  is  for- 
ward, then  draw  back  the  spade 
to  where  it  was  driven  in,  hold 
on  to  the  top  of  the  set,  pull  out 
the  spade,  and  you  are  ready 
to  repeat  the  same  operation. 
Two  men  and  a  smart  boy  can 
set  a  half  mile  in  a  day  When 
one  line  is  doue,  let  a  man  tramp 
along  each  side,  and  between 
the  sets,  being  careful  to  close 
all  of  the  opening  that  the  spade 
makes.  I  have  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  set  in  that  way  one  year 
ago  last  June,  which  lias  done 
well.  I  prefer  to  throw  up  the 
ground  where  I  wish  to  grow 
a  hedge-row,  as  it  is  one-half 
better,  or  the  sets  will  be  one- 
half  better,  in  the  same  time, 
than  on  ground  that  is  not 
thrown  up.  [We  have  no  doubt 
that  very  rapid  work  may  be  done  in  this 
way.  The  tramping  of  the  soil,  after  the  plants 
have  been  set,  is  an  important  part  of  the  oper- 
ation. It  is  essential  to  the  success  in  setting 
shrubs  and  trees  of  any  kind,  that  the  soil  be 
brought  in  close  contact  with  the  roots. — Ed.] 

Grafting  Stone-Fruits.— To  be  successful, 
the  grafting  of  stone-fruits  must  be  done  very 
early.  The  cherry  ueeds  to  be  grafted  earlier 
than  the  plum,  and  the  operation  must  be  per- 
formed on  both  before  the  buds  commence  to 
swell.  The  peach  is  said  to  succeed  by  root 
grafting,  if  done  early  enough  in  the  spring, 
but    in    this    we    have    had    no    experience. 

The  Management  of  Hot-beds. 

Those  who  have  requested  us  to  tell  them 
how  to  make  a  hot-bed  will  find  sufficient  direc- 
tions in  "  Notes  upon  Work."  The  making  of 
a  hot-bed  is  a  very  easy  matter;  when  it  is 
done,  it  has  to  be  properly  cared  for,  and  here 
is  where  many  fail.  The  plants  in  the  bed, 
naturally  tender  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  raised,  are  in  a  confined  space, 
with  a  heating  medium  below  them  which 
gives  the  air  in  which  they  are  enclosed  as  high 
a  temperature  as  they  can  well  endure.  If  now 
tliis  already  heated  spaea  be  made  still  hotter 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  tender  and 
succulent  plants  at.  once  perish.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  up,  the  bed  must  have  not.  only  daily 
attention,  but  at  least  twice  daily — morning  and 
afternoon.  In  the  morning,  about  nine  o'clock, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  sash  must  be  raised  by 
means  of  a  wedge-shaped  block,  the  opening 
being  more  or  less,  according  to  the  interior 
temperature  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This 
operation  is  termed  "airing,"  and  by  proper  at- 
tention to  it,  injury  from  overheating  may  be 
avoided.  Iu  guarding  against  danger  from 
heat,  that  from  the  opposite  extreme  should  not 
be  incurred.  The  sashes  are  to  1st-' closed  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  force  of  the  sun  lias  abated, 
and  on  cold  days  opened  very  slightly,  or  not  at 
all.  Watering,  when  required,  is  to  be  done 
from  a  watering-pot  with  a  very  fine  rose,  so  fi3 
to  compact  the  earth  as  little  as,  possible.  Weeds 
are  sometimes  troublesome  in  hot-beds,  and 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  a  start. 
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Hospitality  to  Our  Friends  the  Birds. 

■ 

"While  the  horticultural  societies  are  discuss- 
ing the  question  whether  birds  are  not  more 
plague  than  profit,  we  assume  that  certain 
small  birds  are  useful  to  the  cultivator.  The 
wrens  have  long  been  accepted  as  friends,  and 
now  the  European  sparrow  comes  to  us,  to  help 
in  the  war  against  insects.  The  last  named  have 
been  on  their  good  behavior  thus  far,  and  no  one 
has  been  able  to  bring  any  serious  charges 
against  them.  These  little  birds  seem  to  prefer  to 
be  near  dwellings,  and  to  court  oyr  protection. 

Wrens,  sparrows, 
and  the  like,  will 
avail  themselves 
of  any  cavity  that 
seems  convenient 
as  a  nesting  place, 
and  will  occupy 
houses  with  great 
readiness.  Bird- 
houses  have  be- 
come a  kind  of 
institution  in  New 
York  City  since 
the  sparrows  have 
come,  and  some 
structures  have 
been  put  up  that 
are  more  elabo- 
rate than  tasteful. 
Oue  of  the  public 
squares  has  so 
many  of  these 
ornamented  bird- 
houses  that  it 
looks  much  like  a 
confectioner's  shop.  When  we  consider  that  all 
that  the  bird  needs  is  a  secure  cavity  in  which  to 
place  its  nest,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  this  paint- 
ing and  gilding  is  as  useless  as  it  is  in  bad  taste. 
The  rudest  box  will  be  occupied  as  readily  as 
the  most  costly  and  highly  ornamented  bird- 
house.  Some  years  ago  we  gave  an  account  of 
a  curious  bird-house.  Some  one  had  hung  an 
old  oil-feeder  upon  the  picket  of  a  fence;  this 
was  taken  possession  of  by  a  pair  of  wrens,  who 


Fig.  1. — FLOWER-POT  DOUSE. 


Fig.  7. — DIAGRAM  Of  MC. 


Fig.  4. — ItUSTIC   HOUSE. 

built  their  nest  and  raised  a  brood  in  these  odd 
quarters.  A  simple  box  with  a  hole  in  it,  fast- 
ened against  a  tree,  will  be  very  sure  to  be  in- 


habited. Even  so  rude  a  thing  as  a  common 
flower-pot  was  converted  into  a  bird-house  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Eoberts,  of  Brooklyn.  Figure  1 
shows  how  the  flower-pot  was  suspended.   The 


Fig.  3. — THATCHED  HOUSE  UPON  POLE. 


hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  was  of  course  en- 
larged, as  may  readily  be  done  by  nipping  out 
small  bits  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  or  by  careful 
punching  with  an  iron  rod,  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  being  placed  upon  the  ground.  Leaving 
these  simple  devices,  we  give  some  more  elab- 
orate,  yet  tasteful  ones,  devised  by  our  artist. 
Where  the  bird-house  stands  out  by  itself,  it 
should  not  be  a  piece  of  "gingerbread-work," 
but  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings.  Figure  2 
shows  a  very  pretty  rustic  one,  intended  to  be 
placed  upon  a  pole.  It  is  made  of  a  portion  of 
a  nail-keg,  or  similar  receptacle — in  fact,  it  is  a 
small  tub  well  secured  by  hoops.  The  interior 
may  be  divided  into  as  many  compartments  as 
is  desirable,  each  one  with  a  small  opening  out- 
wards. The  interior  being  arranged  as  a  tene- 
ment-house, the  exterior  is  covered  with  pieces 
of  bark  neatly  nailed  on.  The  pole  passes 
through  far  enough  to  allow  of  the  attachment 
of  the  straw  which  is  to  serve  for  the  thatched 
roof.  A  house  of  this  kind  placed  upon  a  rough 
pole,  with  a  Trumpet  Creeper  or  other  vine 


C. — A  HOUSE    MADE  IN  A  LIMB. 


running  over  it,  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  In 
figure  3,  we  give  one  of  the  least  objectionable 
of  the  New  York  houses;    it  is  made  cither 


six  or  eight-sided,  and  has  a  rustic  appearance 
given  to  it  by  the  use  of  bark,  and  the  burs  of 
the  Sweet  Gum  tree  (Liquulambar).  Figure  4 
gives  a  pretty  design,  in  which  an  old  oyster  or 
paint  keg  is  made  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the 
structure.  Its  exterior  is  covered  with  bark  ; 
it  has  a  roof  of  the  same  material,  and  is  placed 
on  a  rustic  shelf.  In  figure  5,  a  keg  may  be  used, 
or  a  cut  of  solid  timber  maybe  taken,  a  portion 
of  the  bark  being  removed  to  allow  of  the  cutting 
out  of  the  cavity, 
and  the  bark  care- 
fully tacked  on 
afterwards.  Hollow 
sticks  can  often  be 
found  which  with  a 
little  ingenuity  may 
be  converted  into 
bird  -  houses,  and 
where  these  are 
wanting  a  sound 
stick  may  be  made 
to  serve,  as  shown 
ia  figure  G.  A  por- 
tion of  the  bark  is  to 
I  ic  removed,  and  a ' 
cavity  made,  as  seen 
in  the  diagram,  fig. 
7 ;  a  hole  for  an 
entrance  is  bored, 
and  the  bark  is  re- 
placed. A  sufficient 
number  of  illustra- 
tions are  here  given 
to  show  that  it  re- 
quires no  great 
amount  of  skill  to  afford  accommodations  for  our 
feathered  friends,  that  will  be  unobtrusive  and 
tasteful  without  taxing  the  ingenuity  of  the  car- 
penter or  painter.  If  paint  must  be  used  in  any 
suchstructures,let  it  be  of  an  inconspicuous  color. 


3. — HEXAGON   HOUSE. 


Peach  Stones  for  planting  should  have  been 
kept  mixed  with  sand  or  sandy  loam,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  frost.  Freezing  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure their  germination.  If  the  stones  have  been 
kept  dry,  mix  with  earth,  and  freeze  them  at 
once.  If  they  show  no  signs  of  germinating  at 
planting  time,  they  must  be .  cracked,  and  the 


RUSTIC    HOUSE. 


seeds  mixed  with  earth,  and  kept  warm  until 
they  begin  to  start,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
moist.     Plant  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  start. 
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Tim   MOTilElML®. 

(Z&~  For  other  House/tout  Items,  see  "Basket  "  pages.) 

A  Family  Festival. 

BY  MRS.   L.  LAJIB. 


It  being  John's  birthday,  and  having  nothing 
prepared  for  a  present  or  a  remembrancer,  I  was 
obliged  to  set  mother  wit  to  work  to  improvise  a 
celebration  of  some  description  in  honor  of  the  day. 

John  went  to  his  office  after  breakfast,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  me  to  lose  after  he  had  gone.  I 
decided  to  make  a  cake,  a  New  Tear's  pudding,  and 
cook  my  nice  turkey,  which  we  had  been  fattening 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  which  was  dressed  and 
hung  up  in  the  carriage-house  a  week  ago.  There 
was  no  school,  and  the  two  older  children  could  as- 
sist me,  while  the  younger  two  would  be  useful  in 
amusing  the  baby,  a  busy,  active,  two-year-old  boy. 

As  soou  as  the  breakfast  things  were  cleared 
away  and  the  beds  made,  I  weut  again  to  the  kitchen 
and  left  the  children  to  put  the  sittiug-room  in 
order.  I  have  taught  them  to  sweep,  by  first  wet- 
ting the  broom  and  shaking  or  striking  off  the 
surplus  water.  In  this  way  no  dust  rises,  and  the 
carpet  looks  bright  and  clean.  If  the  room  is  large, 
the   broom   should    be   dampened   several    times. 

Charlie  pared  and  sliced  six  medium-sized  Bald- 
win apples,  one-third  of  which  I  placed  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pudding  pan,  then  scattered  over  a  few 
slices  of  canned  quince,  some  raisins,  cut  in  two, 
a  tablespoouful  of  raw  rice,  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar ;  this  was  one  layer.  Two  more  layers 
were  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  last  a  pin  eh 
of  salt  and  a  very  little  nutmeg  were  added.  The 
pan  was  filled  up  with  new,  rich  milk,  and  the 
whole  baked  slowly  from  two  to  three  hours.  It 
is  a  dish  fit  for  a  prince  and  perfectly  healthful. 

My  cake  was  a  medium-sized  sponge  cake,  made 
from  a  tried  recipe  of  my  own.  This  *s  the  recipe  : 
Take  one-third  of  a  half  pound  ball  of  butter,  two 
cups  of  light  brown  sugar,  rolled  fine  and  beaten  with 
the  butter.  While  I  am  doing  this,  Charlie  beats 
the  yolks  of  siv.  eggs,  which  I  add  to  the  sugar  and 
butter,  and  beat  with  a  fork,  while  he  beats  the  six 
whites  to  a  si  iff  froth  with  the  beater.  It  takes  but 
a  minute.  Mix  one  spoonful  of  baking  powder 
witli  two  cups  of  flour,  add  half  a  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  a  little  mace  or  lemon  extract,  and  stir  all 
lightly  and  quickly  together.  Pour  into  a  baking 
pan  that  has  a  tube  in  the  center,  aud  bake  as 
quickly  as  po-sible   without   burning. 

Oue  of  the  children  chopped  the  bread  for  the 
dressing,  and  I  seasoned  aud  stuffed  the  turkey 
while  the  cake  was  baking.  As  soon  as  the  cake 
came  out  of  the  oveu  the  turkey  went  in.  Then  I 
took  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  made  an  icing  for 
the  cake,  allowing  nine  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar  and  one  of  corn  starch  to  each  egg,  flavoring 
with  extract  of  lemon.  Two  coats  of  the  icing 
covered  the  cake  nicely.;  I  saved  about  a  spoonful 
and  colored  it  with  a  bit  of  cochineal  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  wrote  with  a  knife  blade  my  husband's 
initials,  and  the  date,  with  a  dotted  vine  around  the 
edge.  The  children  gathered  a  few  sprays  of  pine 
and  some  scarlet  berries  from  the  wild  rose  bushes, 
to  put  iu  the  center,  and  it  looked  very  pretty. 

My  good  little  Charlie  dressed  the  potatoes  aud 
turnips,  and  Carrie  set  the  table,  placing  Papa's 
cake  in  the  center  upon  a  fall,  glass  cake-plate,  and 
a  bouquet  of  evergreen  and  scarlet  berries  at  either 
end.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  were  done  I  poured 
off  the  water,  set  them  over  the  fire  with  the  cover 
off  a  minute,  then  putting  the  turnips  into  a  basin 
for  Charlie  to  mash,  I  mashed  the  potatoes  tine  and 
quickly,  seasoned  with  salt,  butter,  and  cream,  and 
then  with  a  knife  and  spoon  made  them  into  oval 
shapes,dipped  each  one  iuto  batter  made  of  egg-yolks 
and  flour,  with  a  bit  of  salt,  and  set  them  in  the 
oven  for  ten  minutes,  when  they  came  out  a  golden 
brown,  delightful  to  look  at  and  delicious  to  taste. 

The  children  kept  watch  for  Papa,  so  that  I  could 
have  every  thing  iu  order  at  the  right  time.  I 
chauged  my  dress  as  soou  as  the  turkey  was  put  in, 
and  wore  an  apron  until  just  as  the  little  watchers 
saw  Papa  comiug  up  the  steps.    When  he  came  iu, 


every  thing  was  as  it  should  be.  The  bird  was  a 
most  perfect  success  ;  the  potatoes  looked  almost 
too  nice  to  eat;  and  the  cake,  with  its  crimson 
direction,  "J.  L.,  Jan.  1,  1869,"  could  not  be 
intended  for  anybody  else.  Papa  was  surprised 
and  delighted.  The  children  looked  at  each  other 
across  the  table,  radiant  with  the  coucionsness  of 
having  contributed  to  the  general  success  of  the 
festival,  and  I  was  more  than  repaid  for  my  labor. 
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Fig.  1. — FliAME    COVEKED   WITII   ITT. 

A  Living1  Ornament— Ivy. 

In  the  columns  devoted  to  horticultural  matters, 
the  cultivation  of  Ivy,  both  iu  aud  out  of  doors, 
has  been  advocated  more  than  ouce.  It  is  oue  of 
the  best  plants  to  have  iu  the  house,  as  it  bears  a 
large  amount  of  neglect  and  abuse,  and  gratefully 
repays  good  treatment.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  a  pot 
of  Ivy  placed  where  it  can  be  trained  around 
picture  frames  and  thus  border  the  picture  with 
living  green.  One  of  our  associates  has  hit  upon  a 
way  of  dispensing  with  the  pot,  or  rather  he  has  a 
substitute  for  it  which  is  kept  out  of  sight.  Figure 
1  shows  a  picture  frame  wreathed  with  Ivy  after  his 
method.  Only  a  good-sized  picture  can  be  treated 
in  this  way,  and  as  such  pictures  arc  usually  hung 
so  that  the  top  of  the  frame  leans  forward,  the 
nf  mt  space  between  the  frame  and  the 

— .  ^  .  wall  is  available  for  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  plant.  A  pot  or  pan 
of  zinc,  of  a  wedge  shape,  aud 
of  a  size  to  suit  the  space  be- 
tween the  frame  and  the  wall,  as 
6hown  in  figure  2,  can  be  readily 
made  by  any  tinsmith.  This 
is  to  be  hung  against  the  wall  so 
as  to  be  quite  concealed  by  the 
picture,  and  the  Ivy  tastefully 
trained  over  the  frame.  A  rustic 
frame  is  better  suited  to  this  pur- 
pose, as  it  not  only  affords  bet- 
ter facilities  for  attaching  the 
stems  of  the  plant,  but  its  style 
seems  better  adapted  to  this  kiud 
of  decoration  than  more  pretentious  ones.  Still,  a 
gilt  frame  maybe  beautified  in  the  same  way.  Don't 
forget  the  water ;  the  pan  holding  the  plant  is  out 
of  sight  and  therefore  should  be  kept  in  mind.  In 
summer  the  pan  containing  the  plants  may  be 
hung  up  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house,  or  the 
plants  may  be  turned  out  in  the  open  ground. 
Ivy  when  planted  out  in  the  garden,  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  repot  it  iu  autumn,  should  be  kept 
tied  up  to  a  stake;  if  the  branches  are  allowed  to 
lie  upon  the  ground  they  will  take  root  at  nearly 


every  joint.  There  is  no  plant  easier  to  start  from 
cuttings  than  Ivy,  and  none  grows  more  readily  if 
it  has  a  good  60il  and  does  not  suffer  from  dryuess. 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT    HATTJE. 


Roasting  Meat. — Many  persons  seem  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  an  indifferent  matter  whether  meat 
is  cooked  for  a  short  or  a  long  time,  provided  only 
that  it  is  cooked  enough.  I  have  often  seen  them 
place  the  meat  for  dinner  iu  the  oven  as  early  as 
nine  o'clock,  making  no  distinction  between  beef, 
mutton,  lamb,  pork,  chicken,  goose,  or  duck,  or 
three  pounds,  seven,  or  fifteeu.  They  rightly  con- 
sider that  it  is  not  necessary  to  watch  it,  for  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  water  in  the  pan  effectually  pre- 
vents its  burning.  Now,  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  a  piece  of  well-cooked  or  badly  cooked 
meat,  as  between  a  loaf  of  good  bread  or  bad  bread, 
and  perhaps  more.  Meat  of  mature  (and  by  ma- 
ture I  do  not  mean  old)  animals,  such  as  beef  and 
mutton,  requires  less  time  to  cook  than  meat  from 
immature  animals,  such  as  lamb  and  veal,  which 
needs  thorough  cookiug.  The  reverse  is  the  case 
with  poultry;  all  young  poultry,  such  as  spring 
chickens,  young  ducks,  and  green  geese,  take  far 
less  time  thau  tough  old  fellows  that  can  stand  any 
amount  of  fire.  Pork  should  always  be  well  done. 
These  few  hints  I  throw  out  as  a  sort  of  key  to  the 
methods  of  roasting  that  I  am  about  to  give  you. 
Another  thing,  mature  meat  should  never  be  jmt 
into  the  oven  until  the  latter  is  very  hot,  in  order 
that  the  intense  heat  may  quickly  sear  or  shrivel 
the  surface  of  the  meat,  which  will  prevent  the 
juioe  from  escaping.  Never  stick  a  fork  or  skewer 
into  a  joint  of  meat  while  it  is  cookiug,  as  the  gravy 
will  ooze  out.  It  is  obvious  that  where  water  is 
put  into  the  pan,  this  quick  searing  of  the  surface 
cannot  be  effected.  I  think  if  advocates  for  water 
as  an  clement  iu  roasting  would  consider  that  it 
canuot  be  raised  above  a  certain  temperature,  (its 
boiling  point,)  and  that  fat  is  susceptible  of  a 
much  greater  degree  of  heat,  their  scruples  against 
grease    as    a    basting  agent   would    be   removed. 

Roast  Beef.— A  piece  of  beef  to  roast  for  my 
table  must  come  from  the  sirloin  or  first  or  second 
cut.  The  third  cut  is  near  the  shoulder,  and  is  not 
as  good  as  the  others.  A  small  portion  of  the 
shoulder-blade  is  taken  with  the  third  cut,  which 
the  butcher  removes,  and  in  its  place  neatly  inserts 
a  piece  of  fat,  thereby  deceiving  the  uninitiated  ; 
but  it  makes  a  poor  roast.  Epicures  require  that 
beef  and  mutton  should  be  cooked  rare.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  raw  aud  rare  meat ; 
raw  meat  inside  of  a  roast  will  have  a  dark  purplish 
color,  while  rare  meat  is  of  a  delicate  crimson. 
The  plates  should  be  very  warm  when  rare  meat 
is  served.  Allow  no  flour  or  fat  in  the  gravy. 
Carrots  chopped  fine,  turnips  mashed,  aud  whole 
potatoes  and  cabbage,  are  excellent  with  roast  beef. 
I  never  mash  potatoes  for  hot  roast  beef  or  mutton. 

Roast  Veal. — A  loin  of  veal  should  be  thor- 
oughly cooked;  a  large  piece  will  require  three 
hours  iu  a  moderate  oven.  I  should  not  put 
water  in  the  pan  for  veal ;  a  few  slices  of  salt 
pork  placed  upon  the  top  will  improve  the  flavor, 
and    will   also   serve   to    moisten  or  baste  it. 

Fillet  of  Veal. — This  is  cut  from  the  thick  part 
of  the  leg.  Insert  into  the  opening  a  stuffing  made 
of  crumbs  of  bread  seasoned  with  summer  savory, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  a  little  lemon  juice,  if  con- 
venient; tie  around  with  a  string,  making  the  piece 
the  shape  of  a  small  cheese.  Never  use  sage  or 
ouions  with  delicate  meat  like  veal.  Roast  thor- 
oughly ;  make  a  browu  gravy  by  adding  flour  and 
water  to  the  exuded  juice  in  the  pan;  serve  with 
slices  of  lemon,  aud  fried  or  boiled  pork.  The 
loin  should  be  served  also  with  pork  and  lemon, 
and  flour  should  always  be   added  to  the  gravy. 

Lamb  should  be  thoroughly  cooked,  but  will  re- 
quire less  time  than  veal  or  pork  ;  when  of  a  fine 
brown  on  all  sides,  you  may  conclude  that  it  is 
done.  Serve  with  mintsauce,  made  as  follows  :  To 
one  dozen  leaves  of  spearmint  chopped  to  a  pulp, 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  half  teacup 
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of  6h:irp  vinegar.  Lamb  and  green  peas  is  the  rule, 
but  any  vegetable  nicely  served  will  be  acceptable. 

Meat  fok  Children. — Many  persons  consider 
meat  injurious  to  children,  but  I  allow  my  children 
a  little  beef  or  mutton  whenever  we  have  it  for  din- 
ner, which  is  about  four  times  a  week ;  even  the 
baby  must  have  a  piece  as  large  as  a  finger,  from 
which  he  pretty  effectually  extracts  the  juice. 
While  I  consider  that  meat  in  moderate  quantities 
gives  tone  and  vigor  to  the  constitution,  its  indis- 
criminate u^e  by  children  should  be  forbidden. 
My  mother  always  gave  her  children  milk  and 
bread  for  breakfast,  and  bread  and  butter  for  tea. 
1  reverse  that  order,  giving  them  a  few  warmed-up 
potatoes',  and  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast,  with 
a  bowl  of  milk  and  bread  fur  supper.  They  arc 
at  table  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  but  not  at  tea. 

Veal  Pie. — Take  a  deep  baking-dish,  and  place 
some  small  pieces  of  veal  in  it,  allowing  any  little 
bones  to  remain.  The  neck  pieces  may  be  used  if 
desired.  Nearly  cover  with  water,  and  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  adding  little  bits  of  butter.  Cover 
with  a  paste,  and  bake.  When  the  crust  is  done, 
open  the  oven  door  and  let  the  pie  remain  an  hour 
or  more,  to  cook  the  meat.     Is  delicious  eaten  cold. 

Minced  Veal  ok  Hash.— Take  any  cold  veal 
which  may  be  left  from  the  roast,  and  cut  up  into 
very  small  pieces,  but  do  not  chop;  cover  with  wa- 
ter, adding  a  little  pepper,  salt,  and  butter;  bring 
to  a  boil,  and  thicken  with  a  teaspoouful  of  flour. 
Toast  a  few  slices  of  bread  freed  from  crust,  butter 
and  place  them  around  the  dish,  and  pour  the  mince 
nicely  in  the  center.     It  is  a  most  acceptable  dish. 

Raised  Dumplings. — Edward  is  very  fond  of 
dumplings  made  of  dough,  and  we  often  have 
them.  I  reserve  a  small  quantity  of  dough  from 
the  bread  pan  and  place  in  the  pantry  until  about 
an  hour  before  dinner,  when  I  make  them  of  a 
round  shape,  and  about  as  large  as  an  orange,  and 
set  to  rise.  Wheu  light,  I  drop  them  into  a  pot  of 
boiling  water,  cook  until  done,  and  serve  with 
drawn  butter  sauce  and  syrup,  or  sugar.  I  con- 
sider  this   an   agreeable  and  wholesome   dessert. 

Apple  Dumplings. — Take  one  apple  pared  and 
cored,  surround  it  with  a  very  thin  paste;  tie  sep- 
arately in  a  clean  cloth  and  boil  for  40  minutes. 

Aunt  Hattie  on  the  Bkead  Question.— I 
hardly  know  whether  I  was  amused  or  annoyed  the 

most  at   Miss ,    on  Tuesday  evening.      She 

called  with  a  young  gentleman  to  whom  rumor  says 
she  is  engaged  to  be  married.  The  truth  of  this 
report,  for  his  sake,  I  hope  is  unfounded.  As  they 
had  had  a  long  walk — nearly  a  mile  and  a  half— I 
thonght  an  evening  luncheon  would  be  just  the 
thing.  Edward  had  gone  to  a  trustee  meeting,  and 
Bridget  also  was  out,  so  I  went  myself  to  the  pan- 
try to  prepare  a  lunch.  I  covered  a  large  tray  with 
a  napkin,  and  placed  on  it  some  cold  meat,  knives 
and  forks,  plates,  etc.,  some  little  patty-pan  mince 
pics,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  uncut,  and  carried  it  into 
the  sitting-room,  because  they  seemed  to  enjoy  so 
much  the  cheerful,  open  fireplace.  Mr.  B.  cut  a 
little  of  the  meat  for  each,  and  before  he  was  quite 
through  doing  so,  the  young  lady  asked  him  if  he 
would  also  cut  some  of  the  bread.  "You  know,"  she 
added,  "I  never  cut  bread."  I  felt  surprised,  as  I 
knew  that  6hewas  the  oldest  of  several  children, 
and  that  they  were  often  without  a  girl,  aud  while 
1  cut  some  of  the  bread,  for  I  had  risen  to  do  so,  I 
expressed  aloud  my  astonishment  and  incredulity. 
"  Why,"  she  said,  laughing,  u  I  never  cut  a  slice  of 

bread  in  my  life." "Is   it  possible  !"  I  said 

"  Nut  only  possible,  but  a  fact ;    I  never  cut  a  slice 

of  bread  nor  part  of  a  slice  in  my  life." "Who 

cuts  bread  for  the  children  and  for  the  family?". . . . 
"  Oh,  the  girl,  always." "But  she  is  away  some- 
times, and  at  times  you   have  none." "Well, 

mother  is  always  at  home,  aud  then  she  does  it ;  she 

does  not  care  how  her  hands  look." "Then  you 

cauuot  make  bread?  '  I  said,  hesitatingly.  A  little 
light,  rippling  laugh,  and  an  amused  aud  significant 
glance  passing  between  the  two  was  all  the  answer 
I  received,  but  I  read  plainly  that  she  considered 
bread-making  aud  bread-cutting  as  arts  belonging 
to  old  women,  mothers,  and  mortals  less  refined 
than  the.    Ah,  well !   eho  may  laugh  now,  and  he 


may  laugh  with  her  aud  admire  her  delicate 
hands,  but  by  and  by,  when  they  are  older,  when 
mother  is  gone,  aud  the  strain  of  life  conies  on, 
and  perhaps  adversity  sets  in,  when  servants  are 
scarce,  and  impudent,  and  ignorant,— what  think 
you?  will  he  laugh  then  when  sour,  heavy,  clammy, 
half-baked  bread  is  presented?  Will  ho  cut  the 
loaf  then  for  her  aud  the  children  ?  Speaking  not 
from  experience  but  from  observation,  I  can  but 
say  no,  but  I  can  assure  them  that  dark  looks, 
angry  frowns,  and  unpleasant  words,  often  arise 
from  nothing  more  serious  than  sour,  bad  bread. 


The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 

Last  month  a  neat  way  of  setting  a  family  table 
was  given,  and  we  proposed  to  follow  it  with  some 
hints  upon  serving  the  food.  Soup  was  provided 
fur  with  the  hope  that  this  excellent  form  of  food 
might  become  more  popular  than  it  now  is.  Soup 
ought  not  to  be  too  hot  when  served ;  it  should  be 
just  at  that  tempearture  at  which  it  can  be  eaten 
without  inconvenience.  In  eating  soup, the  side 
of  the  spoon  should  be  used;  it  will  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  use  the  end  of  the  spoon  if  the  soup 
contains  bits  of  meat  or  vegetables,  but  it  is  better 
to  avoid  it  as  far  as  may  be.  The  waiter  should  re- 
move the  soup  plates  when  all  are  done,  and  il 
there  is  no  waiter  it  should  be  the  business  of  some 
member  of  the  family  to  rise  and  take  them  away 
quietly,  and  bring  the  meat  and  place  it  before  the 
head  of  the  family.  The  vegetables,  if  iu  covered 
dishes,  may  be  placed  on  with  the  soup ;  otherwise 
they  must  be  brought  in  with  the  meat.  A  good 
carver  will  know  the  tastes  of  all  who  sit  regularly 
at  the  table,  and  serve  them  accordingly  as  far  as 
may  be;  he  will  ask  the  preferences  of  a  guest,  as 
to  rare  or  well  done,  fat  or  lean,  etc.  He  will  not 
serve  gravy  without  first  learning  if  it  is  acceptable. 
Where  no  waiter  is  at  hand  to  pass  the  dishes,  each 
one  should  contribute  to  the  general  comfort  by 
promptly  passing  plates,  helping  those  vegetables 
that  may  be  nearest,  etc.  Where  the  table  is  waited 
upon,  the  vegetables,  in  some  families,  are  passed 
for  each  person  to  help  himself,  and  in  others  the 
waiter  takes  the  plate  aud  procures  those  which 
are  desired.  Individual  deportment  has  much  to 
do  with  the  general  enjoyment  of  a  meal,  and  a 
word  on  this  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Some  time 
ago  we  read  in  a  Western  paper  an  injunction  not 
to  pick  the  teeth  with  the  fork.  We  wondered 
what  kind  of  readers  the  writer  could  be  addressing, 
but  since  then  we  have  actually  seen  it  done.  We 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  this  injunction, 
but  there  is  a  use  of  the  knife  which  we  may  allude 
to.  It  is  not  considered  the  proper  thing  to  cany 
food  to  the  mouth  with  the  knife.  The  knife  is 
for  cutting,  and  the  fork  is  the  proper  implement  to 
use  in  taking  the  food.  We  have  heard  it  said  that 
no  one  who  eats  with  his  knife  can  be  a  gentleman, 
which  is  all  nonsense,  it  being  moral  qualities 
which  make  a,  gentle  man,  and  not  forms,  which  are 
matters  of  early  education.  Still  we  say  to  those 
who  wish  to  conform  to  the  boist  usages,  eat  with  the 
fork  instead  of  the  knife.  One's  own  knife  should 
not  be  put  into  the  butter  or  salt,  unless  in  cases 
where  butter-knives  and  salt-spoons  are  not  pro- 
vided. At  table  where  it  is  necessary  to  help  one 
another,  one  should  not  be  so  absorbed  in  his  own 
eating  as  not  to  observe  what  is  going  on  and  be 
ready  at  the  right  moment  to  supply  such  things 
near  him  as  may  be  needed.  When  through  eating 
lay  the  knife  and  fork  side  by  side  upon  the  plate; 
d<>  not  cross  them,  nor  push  the  plate  from  you. 


Boxes  for  Hoots  and  Slioes.— "  Gen- 
eseo"  says:  "  Will  some  kind  reader  who  is  not 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  a  'mansion,'  toll  me 
how  to  put  away  boots  and  shoes  to  make  them 
look  orderly  aud  in  place  ?  Having  two  or  three 
children  with  their  '  Sunday,'  '  Monday,'  aud  over- 
shoes, besides  my  own  and  husband's,  it  becomes 
quite  an  item,  at  least  to  me."— Lack  of  sufficient 
mid  proper  closet  room  is  as  much  felt  by  th»sc 
who  live  in  "  mansions  "  as  bydwellors  in  humbler 
house; ;    it  is  a  striking  fault  of  (he  great  majority 


of  house  plans.  A  friend  of  ours  proposed  to  his 
wife  to  make  the  apple  pies  in  a  pitcher,  oo  that  he 
could  get  plenty  of  apple  with  his  crust.  With 
something  the  same  feeling  we  sometimes  wish  for 
a  house  in  which  the  closets  bear  about  the  same 
proportion  to  the  other  rooms  as  would  the  apple 
have  borne  to  the  crust  in  our  friend's  pie.  The 
best  remedy  we  can  suggest  to  "Geneseo"  is  to 
make  some  shoe  boxes.  Get  packing  boxes  of  con- 
venient size  and  of  a  bight  suitable  for  a  low  seat ; 
hinge  the  cover  so  that  it  will  open  readily — leather 
hinges  will  do— then  cover  the  sides  witli  chintz 
or  other  material  tacked  on.  Make  a  thin  cushion 
and  fasten  it  to  the  lid,  and  put  around  the  edges  <H 
the  lid  a  narrow  flounce  or  fringe  ;  this  will  quite 
conceal  the  box  and  with  a  little  taste  the  whole 
may  be  made  a  very  pretty  ottoman.  A  box  of  this 
kind  is  a  neat  aud  most  useful  piece  of  bed-room 
furniture,  for  besides  keeping  boots  and  shoes  in 
order  aud  out  of  sight,  it  serves  as  a  convenient 
place   on   which   to   sit  while   dressing  the   feet. 


Indeflniteness  in  Kecipes. 

■ 

Ability  to  teach  others  what  one  perfectly  under- 
stands himself  or  herself  is  a  rare  accomplishment. 
If  you  doubt  it,  ask  your  boy  or  girl,  who  knows 
every  inch  of  the  road,  the  way  to  Neighbor  B'b. 
Many  hundreds  of  recipes  come  to  us  iu  the  course 
of  a  year,  burnt  of  which  we  use,  some  are  omitted 
because  an  important  article  is  quite  forgotten, 
aud  others  are  not  used,  for  the  reason  that  though 
everything  may  be  enumerated  we  are  not  told 
what  to  do  with  the  mixture  wheu  we  have  all  the 
ingredients  together.  As  an  example  of  indelinite- 
ness,  and  not  by  any  means  a  bad  one,  we  give  the 
following.  We  trust  the  lady  who  sent  it  will  for- 
give the  use  we  make  of  her  recipe,  as  we  can 
assure  her  that  the  selection  was  entirely  accidental. 

"Appl«  Tea»ealce. — Four  apples  pared 
aud  cut  iu  quarters,  1  egg,  1  cup  of  sugar,  1  cup  of 
milk,  i  cups  of  flour.  Stir  the  apples  in  the  batter  the 
last  thing ;  1  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar,1.^  of  soda." 

Now  this  is  commendable,  inasmuch  a-,  it  cnu- 
merates  at  the  outset  all  the  things  required,  ex- 
cept the  cream  of  tartar  and  soda,  but  is  faulty  iu 
its  directions.  We  suppose  that  a  batter  is  to  be 
made  with  the  flour,  sugar,  egg,  and  milk;  we  are 
directed  to  stir  iu  the  apples  the  last  thing,  aud  then 
comes  soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  which  are  probably 
intended  to  be  the  very  last  things.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  mixture  we  are  not  told.  "Any 
body  would  know  it  was  to  be  baked."  The  pro  i- 
abilities  are  that  it  should  be,  but  as  we  have  recipes 
for  bread  that  is  to  be  boiled  several  hours  iu  a 
kettle,  and  other  things  where  the  compound  is  tu 
be  steamed,  it  is  just  as  well  to  say  su.  Iu  writing  a 
recipe  or  giving  a  direction  of  any  kind  it- is  the 
best  way  to  assume  that  the  person  tu  whom  it  is 
addressed  has  no  knowledge  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  seldom  that  directions  are  too  explicit, 
and  it  is  much  easier  for  us  to  cut  out  such  as  may 
be    superfluous    than   it   is   to   supply  omissions. 

m— «!■     .-• 

Xin  and  Britannia  Ware, — A  cor- 
respondent says  :  "  No  dishes  fare  harder  at  the 
hands  of  the  inexperienced  housekeeper,  or  care 
less  help,  than  tin  dishes.  Though  sooner  tarnished 
than  chiua  by  cold,  greasy,  dish-water,  they  are  usu 
ally  left  the  last  on  the  list  to  be  washed,  are  but 
partially  dried,  and,  as  a  consequence,  soon  become 
dull  and  rusty.  Then  wheu  the  "  cliring-up  time  " 
comes,  they  arc  scoured  with  ashes  or  sand,  taking 
off  in  the  process  the  outer  coat  of  tin,  and  verj 
soon  look  worse  than  before.  Let  me  give  a 
better  way.  Rub  the  dish  thoroughly  with  soft 
soap,  wash  in  hot,  clean  suds,  and  rinse  with  boil- 
ing water,  dry  with  a  clean  towel,  aud  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  scouring.  This  is  equally  good  treat- 
ment for  articles  of  white  metal  or  Britannia  Ware. " 


Rye  Drop  Cakes.- By  M.  E.  E.—  1  pint 
of  milk,  8  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  a  little 
salt.  Stir  in  sifted  rye  until  of  about  the  consistency 
of  pauvaket,    Bake  in  buttered  cup*  cut)  half  hour. 
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Tlie  Improvement   Circle. 

It  is  hard,  dry  work  for  most  boys  and  girls  to  gut 
knowledge  from  books.  This  is  not  surprising.  Young 
people  arc  too  Aill  of  life  to  sit  still  long  at  a  time,  pnd 
besides  this  most  books  impart  instruction  in  a  very  un- 
interesting way.  Facts,  packed  away  in  leaves,  are 
like  dried  fruit  •  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  gather  either 
fruit  or  knowledge  fresh  from  nature.  For  example,  you 
may  read  how  each  seed  contains  a  young  plant  in  itself, 
which  grows  larger  and  multiplies  its  different  parts, 
when  properly  placed  in  the  soil ;  but  how  much  more 
interesting  -to  take  a  seed,  carefully  cut  it  open,  and 
find  the  plant !  Then  to  take  others  and  examine  them 
day  after  day  in  their  different  stages  of  growth  !  Every 
day  would  show  a  fresh  wonder,  to  brighten  the  eyes  of 
the  young  student.  So  of  any  other  facts  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge.  The  careful  observer  will  also  soon  be- 
come so  interested  that  he  will  be  pleased  with  books 
which  tell  him  more  than  he  has  been  able  to  discover 
himself.  Now  suppose  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  boys  and 
girls  of  any  neighborhood  should  unite  into  a  circle  to 
gain  knowledge.  They  should  first  agree  to  be  governed 
by  the  wishes  of  the  majority  and  then  select  some  one 
subject  for  their  studies.  We  will  suppose  they  agree 
first  to  learn  what  they  can  about  the  plants  growing  iu 
their  neighborhood,  which  would  be  a  very  pleasant  aud 
profitable  topic.  The  special  question  first  taken  up 
might  be.  How  many  different  kinds  of  plants  can  be 
found  within  a  certain  district?  A  week  might  be  taken 
to  gain  information  on  this  point.  Then  you  may  be 
sure  there  would  be  twelve  pairs  of  eyes  looking  more 
sharply  at  plants  than  ever  before.  Every  hedge-row 
would  be  searched  and  every  nook  and  corner  closely 
examined,  for  with  commendable  rivalry  each  would  try 
to  secure  the  largest  number  of  specimens.  When  they 
met  to  compare  notes,  all  duplicates  would  be  thrown 
out,  the  remainder  counted,  and  examined  by  all.  Thus 
each  member  of  the  circle  would  have  the  benefit  of 
twelve  pairs  of  eyes  and  hands  instead  of  one,  and  might 
be  able  to  leani  almost  twelve  times  as  inuch  as  though 
working  alone,  besides  having  the  added  pleasure  which 
agreeable  union  brings.  The  next  week  new  specimens 
might  be  looked  for,  and  when  no  more  could  be  found, 
each  member  might  be  requested  to  find  out  all  the  facts 
possible  about  some  one  plant,  for  instance  the  potato. 
Then  one  would  perhaps  be  led  to  study  the  leaf,  another 
the  stem,  another  the  root,  etc.,  and  all  would  be  sur^ 
prised  to  see  how  many  new  things  would  be  learned, 
and  learned  in  such  a  way  ns  not  to  be  forgotten.  This 
is  but  an  example  of  what  might  be  accomplished.  The 
insects,  the  birds,  stones,  clouds,  weather,  sun,  moon, 
nnd  stars,  history,  geography,  philosophy, — in  short,  the 
whole  round  of  knowledge— will  furnish  an  inexhaustible 
fmid  for  most  pleasurable  and  profitable  study.  Who 
will  have  the  honor  of  forming  Circle  No.  1,  and  send  an 
account  of  its  first  and  second  meetings  ?  Perhaps  they 
would  be  interesting  enough  to  publish  for  the  emulation 
of  others.  Many  parents  and  teachers  to  whom  this 
plan  is  mentioned  will  be  able  to  give  valnable  sug- 
gestions to  the  young  students,  but  they  should  be  left 
mostly  to  themselves,  carefully  guided,  but  not  discour- 
aged by  offering  too  much  advise  and  help. 

The  World.  I\ot  Finished. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  would  hardly  know 
their  old  home,  should  they  now  revisit  it.  Changes 
have  been  going  on  in  every  part ;  mountains  have  been 
lowered  in  some  places,  and  lifted  up  in  others ;  great 
lakes  and  rivers  have  disappeared  ;  the  plants  of  different 
sections  are  not  the  same  as  formerly;  old  breeds  of 
animals  are  gone  and  new  ones  have  appeared,  and  every- 
where the  great  work  of  improving  and  finishing  the 
world  is  going  on.  Every  summer's  sun  and  winter's 
frost  docs  something  to  change  the  face  of  nature  ;  rocks 
crumble  little  by  little,  are  washed  down  the  hill-sides, 
and  help  to  fill  the  valleys.  The  streams  are  wearing 
away  their  banks  and  carrying  earth,  to  deposit  it  in  new 
places.  The  ocean  slowly  advances  on  some  coasts  and 
retires  from  others.  Now  and  then  a  volcano  or  an  earth- 
quake in  a  few  hours  sweeps  away  all  old  .andmarks,  and 
a  large  district  is  thus  at  once  made  over.  Equally  great 
changes  arc  going  on  among  men,  in  their  appearance, 
habits,  customs,  laws,  and  character.  Whole  races  have 
passed  away  and  left  only  here  and  there  a  mark  to  show 
that  they  existed,  aud  new  nations  are  coming  forward 
to  rule  the  progress  of  the  world.  It  is  remarkable  that 
iu  all  these  particulars  there  is,  on  the  whole,  manifest 
improvement.  Nature  and  men  are  less  fierce  than  for- 
merly. The  ages  of  fearful  monsters  and  ferocious 
nations  have  nearly  passed.  Peace,  order,  beauty,  and 
happiness,  are  gradually  advancing:  the  world  is  being 
finished  !  y  Us  Great  Creator.  The  six  days'  work  in  the 
begfianinj,  described  in  the  Bible,  wag  merely  the  briag^ 


ing  together  of  the  materials  and  putting  them  together 
roughly.  The  adjusting  and  polishing  have  yet  to  be 
completed.  All  have  a  part  to  do  in  the  great  work.  The 
sunbeam  that  enlivens  a  little  plant  by  the  wayside  helps 
make  theworld  better ;  the  boy  or  girl  who  lives  right  is 
like  a  whole  sun  scattering  light  on  every  huid,  and  will  as 
surely  do  his  or  her  work  in  society,  as  the  rays  of  the  natu- 
ral sun  perform  their  appointed  part.  Let's  all  take  hold 
and  try  to  finish  up  the  world  by  making  somebody  better. 

A  Pleasing:  Home  Game, 

Our  young  folks,  including  the  writer,  have  passed 
many  a  pleasant  evening  hour  playing  a  new  game  called 
"Sqnails."  It  is  for  sale  at  toy  and  stationery  stores, 
but  almost  any  one  can  make  the  necessary  parts.  A 
small  block  of  lead,  say  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
of  the  same  high t,  is  placed  on  the  center  of  a  smooth 
table  ;  this  is  the  target.  The  sqnails,  sixteen  or  more 
round,  flat,  and  smooth  pieces  of  hard  iVood  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  are  distributed  among  the  players. 
These  pieces  should  be  differently  colored  or  numbered, 
so  as  to  distinguish  those  belonging  to  each  player,  there 
being  four  of  each  color  or  number.  Iu  ease  these  can 
not  be  easily  procured,  large,  flat  overcoat  buttons  of 
wood  or  metal  will  answer  very  well.  The  players  are 
seated,  and  each  in  turn  places  a  squail  on  the  edge  of 
the  table,  projecting  a  little  over  the  edge,  and  with  the 
hand  gives  it  a  slight  blow  or  snaps  it  with  his  finger,  to 
drive  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  target.  When  all  the 
sqnails  are  played,  the  one  remaining  nearest  the  target 
counts  one  for  its  player;  if  he  have  been  skillful  or 
fortunate  enough  to  leave  two  or  more  squails  nearer  the 
target  than  those  of  any  other  player,  each  6quail  counts 
one,  in  the  same  way  as  in  pitching  quoits.  He  who  thus 
counts  seven,  nine,  or  any  other  number  decided  upon, 
wins  the  game.  The  first  play  is  made  in  rotation  from 
right  to  left.  A  good  part  of  the  fun  is  the  uncertainty 
until  the  last  squail  is  played.  A  skillful  shot  by  the  last 
player  may  drive  away  one  or  more  well-placed  squails, 
and  gain  the  victory.  If  the  target  is  driven  out  of  place, 
it  is  to  be  played  at  where  it  lies.  Any  squail  driven 
more  than  three  inches  upon  the  table  can  not  be  taken 
back  until  the  end  of  the  game. 

WliisUey  vs.  Braius. 

The  "Southern  Son"  relates  that  a  temperance  lecturer 
gave  the  following  hard  hit  at  "moderate  drinkers  :'*■— 
"  All  who  in  youth  acquire  a  habit  of  drinking  whiskey, 
at  forty  years  of  age  will  be  total  abstainers  or  drunkards. 
No  one  can  use  whiskey  for  years  with  moderation.  If 
there  is  a  person  in  this  audience  whose  experience  dis- 
putes this,  let  him  make  it  known  and  I  will  account  for 
it.  or  acknowledge  that  I  am  mistaken."  A  tall,  large 
man  arose,  and  folding  his  arms  across  his  breast,  said  : 
"I  offer  myself  as  one  whose  own  experience  contra- 
dicts your  statement. "  "Are  y«u  a  moderate  drinker?" 
asked  the  Judge.  "  I  am."  "  How  long  have  you  drank 
in  moderation  ?"  "  Forty  years."  "  Aud  were  you  never 
intoxicated  ?"  "  Never."  "  Well,"  remarked  the  Judge, 
scanning  his  subject  closely  from  head  to  foot,  "  yours  is 
a  singular  case,  yet  I  think  it  easily  accounted  for.  I  am 
reminded  by  it  of  a  little  story :  A  colored  man,  with  a 
loaf  of  bread  aud  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  sat  down  on  the 
bank  of  a  clear  stream  to  dine.  In  breaking  the  bread 
he  dropped  some  of  the  crumbs  into  the  water.  These 
were  eagerly  seized  and  eaten  by  the  fish.  That  circum- 
stance suggested  to  the  negro  the  idea  of  dipping  the 
bread  into  the  whiskey  and  feeding  it  to  them.  He  tried 
it.  It  worked  well.  Some  of  the  fish  ate  of  it,  became 
drank,  and  floated  helplessly  on  the  surface.  In  this  way 
he  easily  caught  a  large  number.  But  in  the  stream  was 
a  large  fish,  very  unlike  the  rest.  It  partook  freely  of  the 
bread  and  whiskey,  with  no  perceptible  effect.  It  was 
shy  of  every  effort  of  the  negro  to  take  it.  He  resolved 
to  have  it  at  all  hazards,  that  he  might  learn  its  name 
and  nature.  He  procured  a  net,  aud  after  much  effort 
caught  it,  carried  it  to  a  colored  neighbor,  and  asked  his 
opinion  in  the  matter.  The  other  surveyed  the  wonder 
a  moment,  and  then  said :  '  Sambo,  I  understand  dis  case. 
Dis  fish  is  a  mullet  head ;  it  ain't  got  any  brain  l'  '■  In 
other  words,"  added  the  judge,  u  alcohol  affects  only  the 
brains,  and  of  course  those  having  none  may  drink  with- 
out injury."  The  storm  of  laughter  which  followed 
drove  the  "  moderate  drinker"  suddenly  from  the  house. 

Spacious  Cottage,— A  real  estate  agent  informs 
the  public  "that  he  has  a  beautiful  cottage  for  sale,  con- 
taining ten  rooms  and  an  acre  of  land." 

Stunning  Farewell*—  A  Connecticut  editor  gives 
an  account  of  a  man  who  blew  out  his  brains  after  bid- 
ding his  wife  good-by  with  a  shot  gun. 

Conundrum.— When  does  a  man  have  a  vegetable  time- 
piece 1  .4ft«£'e/\--Wb.fcU  he  gets  a  potato  clock,  (gtts  up 
at  eight  o'clock). 


A  Picture  Story.—  Write  it  out  yourself. 
Answers  to  Problems  siarf  Puzzles* 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc..  in  the 


February  number,  page  63. . .  .Nu.  331 
km.— A  pays  4  3  16,  and  B, 

3 11-16  cents  per  pound 

No.  333.  Illustrated  Rebus. 
—A  circle  of  pictures  ap- 
pears, in  which  are  exhib- 
ited five  pairs  of  ewes. 
Though  their  tenor  you 
cau  not  entirely  foresee, 
perseverance,  I  fancy,  will 
give  you  the  key.  Injustice 
to  our  young  readers  we 
state  that  through  an  error 
of  the  draughtsman,  the 
ewe    in    the    first    circle 

should  be  an  ewer The 

following  have  sent  in  cor- 
rect answers  to  some  of 
the  puzzles  recently  pub- 
lished: Frank  L.  Whit- 
comb,  "  N.  N.  M,"  Fidelia 
R.  Lord,  Sallie  Work,  N. 
Jennie  Fain,  Julia  M. 
Rowley,  Robert  Simpson, 
John  M.  Cotton,  M.  Rut- 
ter,  IT.  Agme,  "Charlie  P., 


Arithmetical  Prob- 


No.  339.— Illustrated  Rebi  •. 


Wesley  T.  Jolly.  A.  Berdan, 
George  A  Fuller,  James  Vandemark,  Carrie  Nell  Smith, 
John  B.  Hillock,  Aaron  EL  Manderbach,  T.  T.  Kerr  Ed- 
win C,  Erady,  Frank  Lockwood,  *'  Carrie,  Jr." 
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"I'm  tired  enough  of  this  humdrum  life  I"  sighed  Mrs. 
Draku  as  she  waddled  disconsolately  about  the  yard,  fol- 
lowed by  her  young  brood.  "Here  Vye  been  shut  up 
these  six  weeks  in  the  company  of  vulgar  chickens,  with 
nothing'  but  a  puddle  to  swim  in,  and  I  can  see  that 
my  darlings  are  getting  the  hateful  ways  of  the  low  young 
ones  they  have  to  associate  with.  Oh,  that  I  could  es- 
cape to  the  lake  where  we  used  to  have  such  glorious 
parties,  aud  where  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Drake!11  "It  is  awful  I"  echoed  Mr.  Drake,  who  stood 
moping  nearby.  "Ilere  I  have  my  new  spring  suit  all 
finished,  but  it's  no  use,  there's  no  society  here."  Just 
then  a  crash  was  heard,  and  part  of  the  poultry-yard 
fence  came  tumbling  down,  where  two  oxen  fighting  had 
crowded  against  it.  "Quack  I  quack  !"  shouted  Mr. 
Drake  in  triumph,  as  he  hastened  away  through  the  open- 
ing, quickly  followed  by  his  whole  family.  Straight  they 
steered  for  the  well-known  lake,  which  they  soon  reached, 
joyous  in  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the  world  again,  as 
they  had  done  before  family  cares  and  the  prudence  of 
their  owner  had  kept  them  in  narrower  bounds.  "I 
wonder  what  we  shall  have  for  breakfast  Ibis  moruing," 
said  a  hungry  young  pike  who  was  darting  restlessly 
about  among  the  lily  stems.  "I'm  hungry  enough  to 
swallow  a  catfish  if  I  could  catch  him."  "Catfish  be 
hooked  1"  growled  out  a  snapping  turtle  that  was  bur- 
rowing in  the  mud  below,  hunting  for  worms.  "  It's  'most 
time  for  young  ducks.  What  a  feast  I  had  last  year  1  ah,  it 
makes  ray  mouth  water  to  think  of  it!"  Proudly  Mrs. 
Drake  sailed  upon  the  water,  followed  by  her  brood,  while 
Mr.  Drake  proudly  stood  upon  the  bank  admiring  his 
prodigies.  "How  well  they  dive  !"  thought  he.  "How 
long  they  stay  under!  They're  just  like  their  father  for 
all  the  world !  They'll  surely  make  a  sensation  in  society 
when  they  are  educated."    Now  you  can  finish  the  story 


by  looking  at  the  picture,  and  see  how  restlessness  and 
vanity  brought  ruin  to  a  family.  This  will  be  a  much 
pli  ranter  way  to  learn  the  lesson,  than  to  be  dragged 
out  into  society  as  some  children  are  by  their  vain  par- 
ents aud  exposed  to  the  hungry  fish,  always  on  the 
lookout  for  prey,  that  frequent  its  treacherous  depths. 

A  Costly  Xal>le. 

A  traveler  in  Italy  relates  that  he  saw  a  table  valued  at 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was  less  than  six  feet 
in  diameter,  but  had  required  the  work  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  for  fifteen  years.  It  was  ornamented  with 
mosaic  work,  that  is,  stones  of  different  colors  and  shades 
matched  together  so  as  to  form  various  pictures.  The 
traveler  says :  "  Upon  entering  the  hall  where  this  kind 
of  work  is  done,  I  could  not  doubt  these  enormous  fig- 
ures. Suppose,  for  instance,  a  thousand  of  the  hardest 
and  most  expensive  stones  which  will  take  on  a  high 
polish,  to  be  cut  into  pieces  throe-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
These  pieces  are  cut  the  other  way  into  small  pieces  like 
shoe  pegs,  and  where  the  shading  from  one  color  to 
another  is  sudden,  these  pegs  must  not  he  larger  than  a 
needle.  Now  the  artist  cuts  and  puts  in  these,  selected 
according  to  their  color,  so  as  to  give  the  coloring  want- 
ed as  distinct  as  though  painted.  These  pieces  or  pegs 
must  be  fitted  so  closely  that  Hues  of  separation  will  not 
show,  and  set  upon  end,  side  by  side,  like  types.  They 
claim  that  ten  thousand  different  shades  of  color  arc  nec- 
essary ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  kind  of  work  a  man  must 
be  skilled  in  colors  and  shades  as  a  painter,  in  order  to 
place  the  colors  properly,  and  then  be  the  most  careful 
and  accurate  of  mechanics,  in  order  to  fit  the  pieces ;  and 
he  must  have  patience  enough  to  work  on  cheap  pictures 
one  year,  and  on  a  fine  one,  from  ten  to  twenty  years." 


Ciarionis  E>i*esinis. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Argos  "  says :  "  I  remember,  when  a 
boy,  sleeping  in  a  strange  house,  in  an  old-fashioned 
room,  with  an  oaken  store  cupboard  over  the  bed.  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  being  murdered  ;  the  assassin  struck 
me  on  the  head,  and  I  awoke  with  a  sense  of  pain  in  that 
region.  Putting  my  hand  to  my  forehead,  I  found  it 
sticky— with  blood  1  I  felt  almost  too  ill  to  cry  for  help; 
but  at  length  I  alarmed  the  household,  and,  on  procuring  a 
light,  it  was  discovered  that  some  jam  had  leaked  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cupboard,  and  fallen  upon  my  head  in 
a  small  sluggish  stream.  A  few  months  ago,  shortly  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  a  friend  had  been  discussing  with  me 
the  peculiar  instincts  of  animals,  and  more  particularly 
their  sense  of  the  coming  on  of  storms.  After  this  he 
dreamed  he  was  a  Worcestershire  Short-horn,  grazing  in 
a  pleasant  meadow  on  the  Herefordshire  side  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills.  He  had  a  number  of  companions.  Signs  of 
a  storm  appeared  in  the  sky ;  a  misty  vapor  hung  on  the 
well-known  beacon.  He  remembered  distinctly,  although 
he  was  a  cow,  watching,  with  a  sense  of  great  delight, 
the  beauty  of  the  preliminary  tokens  of  the  storm.  With 
the  other  cows  he  quietly  strolled  toward  the  shelter  of 
an  adjacent  tree,  and  waited  until  the  storm  should 
break.  He  distinctly  remembered  wagging  his  tail." 
One  of  the  editors  of  this  paper,  while  traveling  some 
time  since,  dreamed  that  he  was  an  advertisement,  for 
which  there  was  no  room  in  the  paper,  and  was  made 
very  uncomfortable  by  the  effort  to  crowd  him  into  a  col- 
umn. On  awaking  he  found  himself  inconveniently 
crowded  in  the  berth  which  he  was  sharing  with  his  son. 


Many  troubles,   like  waves  of  the  ocean,  will,  if  we 
wait  calmly,  only  break   at  our   feet   aud    disappear. 
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"OUR    YOUIG    FOLKS." 

AN     ILLUSTRATED      MONTHLY     MAGAZINE 

FOR 

BOYS    AMD    GIRLS, 


The  January  and  February  numbers  of  "OUR  YOUXG  POLKS  "  have  been  commended  by  tbe  Press  in  tbe  most  enthusiastic  terms.  Its 
Stories,  by  MR.  ALDRICH,  MRS.  STOWE,  MRS.  DIAZ,  SOPHIE  MAY,  "AUNT  FANNY  ;"  its  Poems,  by  LUCY  LARCOM,  HARRIET  PRESCOTT 
SPOPFORD,  MISS  BrULOCK,  and  C.  A.  BARRY  ;  MR.  TROWBRIDGE'S  graphic  and  instructive  description  of  Glass-Making;  MR.  PAR- 
TO\'S  interesting  account  of  tbe  Invention  of  tbe  Compass  ;  and  MRS.  AGASSIZ'S  attractive  opening  paper  of  her  series  about  "  The  World 
wc  Live  on  "— all  these  are  recognized  as  giving  to  the  Magazine  in  due  proportion  the  two  essential  dualities  of  healthful  entertainment 
and  practical  -value  ;  and  as  having  such  variety  of  character,  such  literary  excellence,  and  so  high  a  moral  tone,  as  to  make  tJxc  Magazine 
all  that  can  reasonably  be  demanded. 

"The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,'*  by  T.  B.  ALDRICH,  has  excited  general  attention,  by  its  genuineness,  its  graphic  delineations  of  boy  character, 
and  the  sustained  interest  of  the  incidents.    In  tho  February  number  of  the  Agriculturist,  the  opening  chapter  was  given. 

As  illustrating  the  great  interest  that  has  been  manifested  by  the  readers  of  this  Story,  and  MR.  TROWBRIDGE'S  excellent  articles,  we 
copy  from  Our  Letter  Box  in  the  March  number  of  "  OUR  TOUXG  F0LKS  "  the  following  extract. 


We  print  this  little  note  just  as  it  came  to  119,  because  it 
Is  a  specimen  of  many  which  testify  to  the  growing  interest 
In  our  Magazine,  and  because  it  contains  a  question  about 
one  of  our  most  valuable  contributors. 
"Dear  You  kg  Folks: 

"Papa  made  Jamie  and  me  a  Christmas  present  of  'Onr 
Young  Folks'  for  1803;  and  as  we  have  the  January  and 
February  numbers,  wfi  want  to  tell  you  hew  delighted  wc 
are  with  our  Magazine. 

"  I  like  to  read  Mr.  Trowbridge's  pieces  on  Glass-Making, 
because  I  have  often  wondered  how  glass  was  made,  and  I 
never  could  understand  how  they  could  use  potash  and 
sand  in  making  it,  as  I  have  been  told  they  did. 

"Jamie  thinks  Tom  Bailey  is  going  lobe  the  right  6ort 
of  a  boy  after  all,  and  I  like  to  read  about  such  a  boy,  too. 
Jamie  is  12  and  I  am  14. 

"Jamie  wants  me  to  as);  who  Mr.  Aldrich  is,  and  if  he  is 
Tom  Bailey ;  and  where  Ilivermoutli  is.  We  can't  find  It  at 
all,  and  we  have  looked  on  our  map  all  along  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts." 

We  thank  our  little  friend  for  her  kind  words,  and  we  are 
gratified  to  know  that  she  is  pleased  with  the  stories  she 
mentions. 

When  Mr.  Trowbridge  comes  to  speak  of  Coal-Mining 
and  Ship-Building,  wc  have  no  doubt  that  &ho  and  many 


besides  will  be  as  much  interested  as  they  have  been  in 
Glass-Making.  Before  preparing  his  papers  on  Coal-Min- 
ing, which  arc  soon  to  appear,  he  visited  the  coal  regions 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  saw  the  miners  at  their  work.  In 
describing  the  manner  of  carrying  on  this  great  business 
he  will  have  much  to  tell  about  these  miners,  and  the  little 
"slate  pickers,"  and  the  cats  and  rats  in  the  mines,  and 
other  curious  and  interesting  things. 

But  about  Mr.  Aldrich  and  his  story,— Well,  Mr.  Aldrlrh 
is  widely  known  as  a  poet.  Those  wiio  do  not  own  the 
dainty  blue-and-*old  volume  of  his  poems  may  yet  remem- 
ber the  graceful  sweetness  of  his  "Babie  Bell,"  which  so 
delighted  children  and  grown-up  people  a  few  years  since. 
He  writes  prose  sketches,  as  well  as  poems,  for  the  "Atlan- 
tic." "A  Young  Desperado,"  published  in  that  Magazine 
for  December,  1SG7,  is  probably  not  unknown  to  some  of 
our  readers.  Mr.  Aldrich  Is  also  the  Editor  of  "Every  Sat- 
urday." 

In  proposing  to  write  a  story  for  "Our  Young  Folks," 
he  said  lie  wanted  to  give  the  history  of  a  real,  natural  boy, 
such  as  all  wide-awake,  hearty  boys  arc,  everywhere,  and 
asked  if  he  could  have  the  liberty  of  doing  so.  He  was  as- 
sured that  he  could. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Aldrich,  "such  a  story  as  I  have  in 
mind  will  be  an  honest  one,  but  do  you  think  it  will  do  to 
publish?"  "  Why  not?  "  he  was  asked.    "Because  the  boy 


I  am  thinking  of  is  not  what  is  called  a  good  boy.  He  Is 
full  of  mischief  and  fond  of  fun;  and,  what  is  worse,  per- 
haps he  will  fight,  If  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  fight.  On 
the  other  hand,  lie  is  generous  and  honest,  and  won't  do  a 
mean  tiling.  And"  said  he,  "I  don't  think  such  boys  are 
fully  appreciated." 

The  Editors,  bearing  in  mind  the  thousands  of  brave,  gen- 
erous boys  who  constantly  read  this  Magazine,— boys  not 
impossibly  faultless,  but  who  hate  meanness  as  thoroughly 
as  they  love  fun,— replied,  "It  is  just  the  story  wc  want." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Aldrich,  "you  shall  have  it  on  this 
condition,  that  you  call  it  'The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy*;  for  I 
don't  wish  any  one  to  read  it  under  false  impressions." 

So  you  sec,  dear  yonng  folks,  why  Tom  Bailey  Is  called  a 
bad  boy. 

Wc  don't  wonder  that  many  of  our  friends  have  hunted 
over  their  maps  in  vjin  for  Iilvermouth.  It  would  be  hardly 
fair  play  on  our  part  to  tell  the  reader  what  town  is  really 
meant  by  IUvermouth.  It  may  be  Lynn,  or  Portsmouth,  or 
tCewburyport,  —  our  correspondent  "  Edgar  "  positively 
declares  it  is  Salem,— bat  wc  are  not  going  to  settle  the 
question.  Every  boy  or  girl  who  knows  anything  of  our 
New  England  coast  will  see  at  a  glance  that  Eivermouth  Is 
a  faithful  picture  of  a  real  seaport  town,  and  that  must  suf- 
fice for  the  present. 


The  March  number  of  "  OUR  YOUXG  POLKS,"  in  addition  to  the  "  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  has  a  very  interesting  article  by  MR.  TROW- 
BRIDGE on  Glass-Cutting  and  Ornamenting  ;  The  Physical  History  of  Florida,  by  MRS.  PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ,  showing  how  Florida  was 
built  by  Coral  Insects  ;  MR.  PARTON'S  account  of  Who  First  Used  the  Mariner's  Compass  ;  an  exceedingly  valuable  article,  How  to  Tallc, 
by  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  pointing  out  the  errors  of  conversation  into  -which  young  persons  are  most  likely  to  fall,  and  telling  In  his 
fascinating  -way  how  all  may  learn  to  tallc  well ;  the  ninth  packet  of  the  charming  AVilliam  Henry  Letters,  by  MRS.  A.  M.  DIAZ  ;  a  spirited 
declamation,  Hannibal  at  the  Altar,  by  ELIJAH  KELLOGG  ;  and  other  attractive  and  valuable  articles,  all  copiously  illustrated  by  the 
best  artists. 

S^  TERMSj  82.00  a  year,  In  advance ;  3  copies,  $5  ;  5  copies  $8  :  10  copies,  $15  ;  and  $1.50  for  each  additional  copy. 

t*?~  A  copy  of  "  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  "  for  the  first  four  months  of  1839  -will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  examine  tho  Magazine,  on 
application  to  tho  Publishers, 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO., 

(Suocessors  to  Ticknor&  Fields,) 

124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
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Xos.£-l  Parle  Rott  &l31XassauSts.,  HT*W  Tork, 

{Formerly  of  Springfield,  Mass.) 

Importers,   Growers  nisei   Oealcrs  in 

Garden,  Field,  anil  Flo'.vcr  Seeds, 

Horticultural    Implements    and    Garden 

Requisites, 
"Would  Invite  the  attention  of  ail  who  arc  Interested  in  the 
culture  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  to  their  large  and 
well-selected  assortment  of  the  above,  comprising  the  new- 
.  :  most  approved  varictii  ?.  both  of  European  and  home 
production,  the  quality  and  utility  of  which  cannot  bn  sur- 
passed.   For  a  list  of  these  see  their 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED    SEED  CATALOGUE, 

AND 
GUSDE  TO  THE  FLOWERAND  KITCH- 
EN GARDE?'.'. 

The  E  red  and  improved, 

eont    :      ;  matter,  tj  autifully 

:   tOO   E  scr  ptlve  list  of 

2,500   '  -      '.'■.!■  and  Ag\  teuttural 

past  seas  in,  with 
explici  '"■:   also,  a  list  of  ] $35  va- 

rieties of  /V  I  >tus,  embracing  many  new 

sorts  now  offered  for  the  first  lime  In  this  c<  uratry— with  many 
other 

■ .;  with  much  other  iisefln 
Information  upon  the   subject  of  gardening  generally,    A 
cop//  will  be  mniled  to  alt  applicants  upon  receipt  of  25 
r  customers  supplied  without  charge. 

BJlass5  Gai'deneB's'  Almanac 

for  1§®0 

Contains  C?   pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  embracing  a 

■.and  a  priced  list  of  the 

•   id?,  with 

\C  mailed 

to  ail  applicants  enclosing  a  three  cent  stamp. 

.  Seeds  for  the  ffarsa  &  Garden. 

.   per  lh. 

Eskts— Early  Bassan   ,T   lyT    n       ...:,      §2.03 

Earlv  Blood   Tarni  .  Long 

.  '.      12  -  -\ 15  1J25 

Long  Ued  and  Yellow  Globe  Mangold  \Vurt- 

Si    10  75 

Cauliflower— Half  Early  Paris,  always    -  ire 

S.OO 

:-.-  Dutch,  Lou  :  .73         S.CO 

Carter's    Mammoth,    Lc 

Early  Ifii  furfe,  Late  Paris pad 

CBtEUT— White  Solid,  Ued  Solid.  < 
New  Dwf.  White,  Mammc  such.. 

Bost  superb  variety,  i 

[neon  Ci  Imson 

Carrot—  French  Long  Orange,  \\  I '     . 

Altringham .. 

Extra  Early  Short.  Early  Hun; 

Cr/cc  ■  Ku&dan 

i       g  Green  Prickly,  white  Spine 

■  Frame,  Short    (  r  CI  

Com?— <  r        ^  Extra  Ea 

Market,  very  One,  Kusscl.'s  Early  Sweet, 

)A  pt.  packets  only 23 

irly ,  pint . . 
Darling's  Old  Celery,  Evergreen,  Mam  notta, 
Tuscarora,  Earlv  Burlington,  Yellow  Button         pint..   25 

oz.  lb. 

Egg  Plaxt— N.Y.Improved,  Earlv  Lono:  Purple     73       lO.ttO 

Whito  Striped  G-ua  Laloupe,  Scarlet  !  ruited.  pku.only,  10 

New  Black  Pekin— new  and  extra  tine "     23 

Koni.  Rabi — White  and  Purple  Vienna 41        4,00 

Lett-,    b  -  I        .  Butter,  Tennis  Ball...       J<>        3.00 

Drumhead,  Summer  Cabbage,  Malta 30        n  uo 

rn  Dutch,  Hardy  Green,  Green  &   White 

MussaiBLOX— 1  Sreen  C  i-  ron,Nnlmeg,L.  Yellow 
Early  White  Japan,  ,  l&icions  flavor 

Ch  lisli  ana,  yellow  flesh,  early,  excellent 
Watkrmelox— Mountain  Sweet,  Extra  Line... 

Mountain  sprout.  Black  Spanish 

Farsxi  p— Long  Smooth  Wlii    ;,Holl  >w  I 

o'a  Student,  improved  from  the  wild  var. 

Peas— Carter's  Firel  I 

I  productive,  fine 

ra 

McLean's!  Ivancer,  extra  fine 90 

Chan  first-rate  in  every  respect 56 

McL  i  Kew  "DwoxU  per  pint...       GO 

Peabody,  Laxlon's  Prolific,  Wonderful,  %  pi.  pkts...       50 

per  oz. per  lb. 

■    .  ~  ianlsh.50       5.00 

Raj        -  ,  Sea  rurnip,  L>>ug 

.' 

:usor  Serpent  Itadlsh,  edible 

octets  only., 

SiTsiFV.orVi  rery  desirable.. 

.   ■     "  k'.v.. 



■ 

Boston  Marrow,  Canada  Crookneck 

Hubbard,  the  bes:  (or  keeping 

Yokohama,   and  Turban,  very  fine  flavor, 

'7 

.I'tlcCreniii.pkte.only 
TrnxiP— Early  Flat    Dutch,  Strap  Leaved.  Yel- 
low  Gl        .  I      ■    It  (rn,  Sweet   German, 

Long  ■  i'.I 

Buta-baga— Purple  Top,  Laiug's  Imp.  American. 

For  a  more  complete  list  of  Garden  Seeds,  see  our  Cata- 
logue and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

E.  K.  BLISS  <fr  SON",  P.  O.  Box  5,712,  Sew  York. 
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Nevr  and  Choice  Potatoes. 

CLDIAX. 

The  Cltmax  i3  a  seedliDg  of  the  Early  Goodrich,  and 
is  thus  described  by  the  raiser: 

"It  has  a  stout,  erect  stalk,  larcce  leaves;  tuber,  about  me- 
dium size,  smooth,  cylindrical  form,  swelled  our  at  center  ; 
eves,  shallow,  but  strongly  defined ;  skin,  considerably 
netted  or  russet,  tough,  white  ;  flesh,  entirely  white,  solid 
heavy,  brittle,  and  never  hollow  ;  boils  through  quicklv, 
with  no  hard  core  at  center,  is  mealy,  of  floury  whiteness, 
and  of  superior  table  quality.  It  is  equally  productive  with 
the  Early  Bo^e,  but  a  few  days  later,  earlier  than  the  Early 
Goodrich,  while  its  keening  qualities  are  as  good  as  the 
Peuchblows."    Price  $o.00  per  pound,  by  mail,  post-paid. 


BRESEES  PROLJFIC  (or   Xo.    2). 

This  remarkable  vnrletv  originated  with  Albert  Bresee, 
who  was  also  the  originator  of  the  justly  celebrated  Earht 
Hose,  both  varieties  being  produced  from  the  same  Seed 
ball  of  the  Garnet  Chili. 

The  vines  of  Bresee's  Prolific  are  of  medium  height,  qnlte 
bushv,  somewhat  spreading,  large  leaves.  Tubers,  huge, 
regular  in  shape,  and  very  smooth,  slizhtly  oblong,  some- 
what flattened.  Skin,  dull  white,  inclined  to  be  russetted; 
eyes,  but  little  depressed  and  slightly  pinkish;  flesh,  white: 
cooks  quicklv.  is  verv  mealv,  and  of  excellent  qnality.  yield 
very  large,  often  exceeding  One  Hundred  JoliL  matures 
about  three  weeks  later  than  the  Early  Kose.  and  will  prove 
amostvaluable  variety  for  fieldculture.  A  silvermcdal  was 
awarded  to  this  variety  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Society,  last  September.  Price  $2.00  per  pound 
by  mail,  post-paid, 

EARLY   ROSE. 

Amom  the  manv  thousands  of  our  patrons  to  whom  we 
furnished  this  valuable  Potato  last  spring,  we  have  vet  to 
hear  from  the  first  one  who  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  bis 
purchase.  The  onlv  regret  expressed  is  that  thev  had  not 
procured  more.  We  are  dailv  m  receipt  of  the  most  flatter- 
ing testimonials,  not  only  of  its  earliness  and  good  quality, 
but  of  its  astonishing  productiveness  some  of  which  seem 
almost  fabulous.  Several  report  of  having  grown  a  barrel 
from  a  single  pound;  a  vield  of  one  hundred  fold  i>  an 
evcrv-day  occurrence.  The  following  well-known  gentle- 
men have  given  it  their  unqualified  approval,  and  endorse 
ir  na  the  best,  most  productive,  and  earliest  vnrletv  in  culti- 
vation: Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Clias.  Downing,  F.sq.,  Kev. 
Henry  Ward  Beeeher,  Fearing  Burr,  Fsq.,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hoi- 
laud.  (Timotbv  Titcomb),  and  many  other  prominent  agri- 
culturists, horticulturists,  and  market  gardeners.  We  shall 
continue  to  execute  cash  orders  through  the  month  of 
February  at  the  following  prices: 

One  pound.  §1.00;  Three  pounds,  $2.00.  bv  mail,  post-paid. 
One  peck,  <15  lb*.),  $3.00;  y.  bush.,  $8.00;  1  bush.,  i" 
$15.00  ;  1  bbl..  (165  lbs.)  $40.00.  Prices  to  the  trade,  in  larger 
quantities,  will  be  given  upon  application.  The  freight  on 
all  packages  by  express,  boat,  or  railroad,  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser.    No  charge  for  packages  or  cartage. 

Upon  receipt  of  $5.00  we  will  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United  Statesor  British  Provinces.  Oxe  PoYvn 
each  of  the  Climax,  Bresee's  Prolific,  and  the  Faki.y 
Ros  .  Orders  will  be  booked  in  the  order  in  which  til 
received,  and  the  potatoes  forwarded  on  and  after  April 
first,  when  they  will  be  free  from  danger  of  frost.  Xo  orders 
will  be  accepted  unless  accompanied  with  the  cash. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  a  large  stock  of  Early 
Sebec.  Eaklt  Goodrich,  Vajtdekverk's  Sekdlixg.  Jack- 
SOH  White.  Habisox,  &c  &c,  which  \vc  oiler  aithe  lowest 
market  prices. 

Our  descriptive  nnd  illustrated  priced  list  of  potatoes 
mailed  to  all  applicants. 

B.    K.    I1LISS    &    SOX, 
41  Park  Ro^v  and  131  \assan-st.,    Hew  York. 

(P.  O.  Box  5,712.)        Formerly  of  Springfield,  Ma«. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail, 

The  following  collections  have  been  sent  out  from  our 
establishment  tor  the  past  15  years,  and  are  now  favorably 
known  in  every  section  of  the  country.  They  contain  the 
most  showy  varieties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  di- 
rections for  culture.  Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the 
different  colors  and  varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater 
display  can  be  made  at  a  much  lessprice  than  when  ordered 
i'i  separate  packets.  These  unacquainted  with  Flowers,  aa 
well  as  the  experienced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear 
of  disappointment. 

No.  1— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals $1,00 

No.  2— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials 

and  Perennials l.oo 

No.  3— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Per- 
ennials, embracing  many  of  the  new  and  choicest 

In  cultivation 1.00 

No.  4 — contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected  from 
Prize  Flower*,  of  English  Pansies,  German.  Car- 
nation and  l'icotee  Pinks.  Verbenas,  Truffaut's 

French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks 1.0C 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments, 

Sostage  free. 
o.5 — contains  fifteen  very  select   varieties  of  Green- 
house Seeds $3.00 

No.  6— contains  onehundredvarieticsot "Annuais.Bien- 
nials  and   Perennials,  including  many  new  and 

choice  varieties 5.00 

No.  7— contains  fifty  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials  and 

Perennials 2.50 

No.  8 — contains  twentv  varieties  of  liardv  Annuals,  Bien- 

nials  and  Perennials,  lor  sowing  "in  Autumn 1.00 

The  seeds  contained   in   the  above  assortments  are  of  our 
own  selection.    Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make   their  c 
tion  from  the  Catalogue  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  ordered. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOX.  Box  5,712. 
41  Park  Bow  &  131  Nassan-st,  New  York. 

Cabbages  Worth  Growing. 

The  following  embraces  the  very  best  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, for  a  succession.  Mailed  to*  anv  address  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

per  o%.         4  oz.      pound. 

Earlv  "Wakefield $0.75         $230         $  S.OO 

Early  York  and  Large  York,  each...  0.25  0.75  230 

Earlv  Winningstadt 0.40  130  5.00 

Large  Early  Sehweinfurt 0.50  130  6.00 

Large  orFlat  Brunswick,  (True/....   0.75  230  S.OO 

Premium  Flat  Dutch. 0.50  1.50  5.00 

Stone  Mason 0.40  130  5.00 

Marblehead  Mammoth ..   1.00  S30  12.00 

Improved  Am.  Drumhead  Savoy...  0.50  1.50  5.00 

Lanre  Bergen  late 0.50  1.50  5.00 

Bed  Dutch  tor  Pickling 0.35  1.25  4.00 

A  1-ounce  packet  of  each  of  tlie  above  varieties  $530. 

A  common  sized  packet  of  the  12  varieties  $1.50. 

B.  E.  BLISS  &  SON,  Box  3,712,  New  York. 


CUCUMBER,   G-EN.  GRANT. 

A  superior  variety,  either 
for  forcing  or  for  culture  in 
the  open  ground.  It  is  perfect 
in  form,  solid  nnd  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable  flavor. 
Many  specimens  were  grown 
the  past  season  averaging 
thirty  inches  in  length.  After 
a  five  years*  trial,  we  nnhesi- 
pronouncc  it  better 
than  any  other  variety  for 
|  forcing. 

rackets,  containing  10  seeds, 
25  ceuts.  Five  Packets  for 
$1.00. 


^ 


§ 


CoiioTer's 

COLOSSAL 

ASPARAGUS. 

A  European  variety,  Intro- 
duced several  years  since, 
which,  by  a  careful  selection 
of  seeds  from  the  most 
ous  shoots,  has  been  wonder- 
fully improved,  both  in  size 
and  quality,  in  point  of  which 
it  surpasses  all  other  varieties 
In  cultivation.  Specimens 
were  exhibited  the  past  sea- 
son by  Mr.  Conover,  which 
were  grown  along  side  the  best 
"Oyster  Bay"  varieties,  and 
received  the  same  care  and 
treatment,  which  attained  four 
times  the  size  of  that  popular 
variety.  Though  but  two 
years  from  the  seed,  many  of 
the  plants  produced  from 
twenty  to  thirty  sprouts,  aver- 
agiug  from  two  to  four  inches 
In  circumference,  and  wero 
ready  for  cutting  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  va- 
rieties. Packets,  containing 
jounce, 50  cents.  B.E.  BLISS 
&  SON.  41  Park  Bow.  and  151 
Nassau  St.,  New  York,  (P.O. 
Box,  5,712). 


Xew  Tomatoes. 

For  a  complete  description  of  each  variety,  see  February 
No.  of  A  .  . 

King  of  the  'IVoiatoes— P.emarkaMefonts great  oeauty. 
:id  line  flavor;  per  packet 

General  Gkast— Brilliant  Rlossy  crimson,  productive, 
and  of  excellent  qnalitv ;  per  packet  ^o  cts. 

CKOCSOH  ClttSTER— Grows  in  clusters  of  from  fifteen  to 
tliiity,  each  cluster  weighing  from  ♦  to  C  lbs.:  per  pkt. 

iie'axgefield  Peolifio— An  English  vainly;  the  eai 
of  any  in  the' country  ;  immensely  productive,  of  pood  qual- 
ity fine  for  forcing  or  pot  culture:  per  packet  2ocis. 

Boston  Market— An  improved  variety  of  Ihe^  •  Larsre 
Smooth  lied."  extensively  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
where  it  is  esteemed  aho've  all  others  as  a  market  variety  : 
per  oz.  TO  cts.;  per  packet  15  cts,  .      -„     ..     „ 

O/ie  packet  of  each  of  the  above  varieties  $1.00.  Also  tlie 
following  well-known  varieties  at  10  cts.  per  pai  ket  ■  lyi/es 
Earl  .  •  tar  //;.".  liuten,  Maupatf:  Stm't  jshrto  Clower, 
Extra  Early  r<  r*,  Oaolaf  Favorite,  MammoU  ri,:hnr.hua. 
Large  Bed  Smooth,  Fejee,  rcrfecleJ,  Fear,  Cherry,  itratt- 

B.  K.  r.1.15?  &  gQX.  P.  O.  Box  .".:i2.  New  York. 

SEW  CROP  0M0\  SEED. 

Red    IVethersSeld,     Yellow    Danvers     nnd 
■\Vliife  Portugal,  grown  for  ns  in  Connecticut  the  past 
.    One  ounce  50  cts.;  4  ounces  $1.75  ;  1  pound  $0.00, 
mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Address         B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOX.  P.  ".  Box  5SBL 
Xos.  -II  Park  Row  and  151  Xassau-st..  New  ^  ork. 

Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden   Seeds. 

A  COMPLETE    ASSOBTHSNT    OF  VEGETABLE    SEEDS    FOR  ON*Z 
TE.vn'S  BUPPIiT,  TOK  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 


Tlie  following  Collections  are  made  up  In  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufneicnt  quantify  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  \  egetables  re- 
quired  iu  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Assortment  Xo.  5  contains  55  varieties,  $3-50 
No.  G  contains  Si  varieties,    2.00 
"  No.  7  contains  15  varieties,    1.00 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and 
will  be  sent  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Lar-er  Collection',  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser,)  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows: 

No.  1.  $20.00;  No.  2.  $15.00:  No.  3.  Slfl.00;  No.  4.  $3.00 
For  a  l:st  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  sec  Catalogue, 
pajres  102  and  100.    Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON.  Box  5.712. 
41  rarlc  Bow&  151  Nassau-st..  New  York. 

IiH.Il.TI  AIRATIM. 

Jfcw  Golden  Rayed  Japan  I>ily. 

A  large  consignment,  direct  from  Japan,  just  received  by 
the  subscribers,  and  will  be  mailed  post-paid,  to  any  address. 


upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed 
Strong.  Flov. 


Second  size,    do. 
Third  size. 


.;. "0ench 
do.  1.00  do. 
do. 


$12.00  per  dozen. 
9.00  do.     do. 
6.00  do.     do. 


The  trade  supplied  upon  the  most  liberal  terms. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  Son.  P.  O.  Box  5,712,  Jew  Tort. 
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THE    UNRIVALLED   PRIZE 

TOMATO 

"GENERAL  GRANT." 

We  take  crcat  pleasure  in  announcing  to 
the  public  that  we  have  secured  t  lie  entire 
stock  of  this  justly  celebrated  Tomato.  We 
believe  it  ihc  nearest  approach  to  perfection 
of  any  thins  oi"  the  kind  yet  ollered,  com- 
biohlg  more  superior  qualities. 

Size  above  Hie  medium,  three  to  four  inches 
in  diameter,  growing  in  clusters;  form  round, 
Blijrhtly  flattened,  very  regular,  symmetrical, 
and  rarely  ribbed,  or -wrinkled  ;  color  bril- 
nt  clossy  crimson;  fle^h  unusually  firm, 
Eolid,  and  free  from  water,  weighing  irom  ten 
to  twenty  pounds  more  per  bushel  than  Other 
varieties;  skin  remarkably  line,  smooth,  and 
BhinJng^  coloring  well  up  to  the  stem.— :i 
quality  very  desirable  to  these  preparing 
ihcm  tor  the  table;  very  productive,  and  of 
the  finest  flavor ;  bears  carriage  well,  and 
keeps in^ood  condition  a  long  time  alter 
being  gathered,  retaining  iu  goodness,  and 
free  irum  wilting. 

Tfeofferthe  following  testimonials  from 
practical  parties,  —  gentlemen  whose  Judg- 
ment in  such  matters  is  fully  reliable.  For 
further   testimonials    and    description,   see 

Amateur  Cultivator's  Guide. 

From?  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Author  of  Smalt  Fruit  Ctottitrf**. 

We  have  bad  an  onporttmlly  of  testing  this  tomato  the  past  season,  and  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
varieties  iu  cultivation. 

From  J.  F.  C,  Hydei  President  of  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

I  have  known  tho  General  Grant  Tomato  now  for  two  years,  anil  last  season  raised  a  few  tomatoes  of  this  variety.  I 
think  it  is  the  smoothest  and  every  way  the  handsomest  sort' I  have  ever  seen;  it  is  quite  solid,  equal  in  this  respect  to  any 
other  out,    I  have  regarded  it  as  a  great  Requisition  to  our  list  of  tomatoes. 

From  C.  it.  Bracket^  Ch  tirman  of  tlie  Vegetable  Committee,  Mass.  Horticultural  Society, 

Gents.— I  have  given  the  new  tomato  General  Grant  a  fair  trial  of  two  seasons,  in  connection  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
new  varieties  recently  introduced,— sucli  as  ih-  Cook's  Favorite,  Tilden.  Valencia  Cluster,  Keyes,  Eureka,  Mnupay,  Foard, 
Cedar  Hill,  etc.,— and  iliul  it  surpasses  them  all  in  earliness,  productiveness,  and  all  the  qualities  which  I  con- 
sider requisite  in  a  first-class  market  variety;  and  can  heartily  recommend  it.  No  person,  I  think,  who  makes  anv  of  the 
above-named  varieties  his  standard  of  excellence,  will,  after  giving  this  variety  one  season's  trial,  grow  any  other.  Its  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  singular  richness  of  color  command  the  attention  of  the  most  careless  observer. 


Price  per  packet  25  cts. ;  5  packets,  $  L.QO,  by  mail,  post-paid.    Prices  to  the  trade  on  application. 


AMATEUR    CULTIVATOR'S 

TO  THE 

KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


c*ui:de 


The  twenty-third  edition  of  this  popular  and  useful  work,  which  has  met -with  so  great  favor  in   the   past,  will  bo  ready 
Jan.  15,  much  enlarged  and  improved,  containing  descriptive  lists  of  all  Flower  and  Garden  Secdc,  worthy  of  cultivation, 
embracing  over  twenty-five  hundred  varieties;  to  which  is  added  all  the  novelties  in  Flowers  and  Vegetables  for  1869  ;  also 
two  hundred  varieties  of  the  choicest  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus. 
The  following  testimonials  arc  unsolicited  by  us,  and  can  be  multiplied  by  hundreds: 

From  Edward  S,  I?<:md,  Jun.,  Dedham,  Jfasa.,  author  of  "  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden.'' 
'*  Accept  many  (hanks  for  the  beautiful  copy  of  your  Annual  Catalogue  which  you  so  kindly  sent  mo.    I    find  much  that 
''■■-  arrangement,  Hie  concise  cultural  instructions,  copious  il lustrations,  and  clear  typographical 


ataloguc.    I  shall  of  tan  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it.    It   cannot  fail  to  be  of 


Is  new  and  rare  therein.    Tin 
execution,  all  combine  to  make  it  :i  moi 
great  use  and  interest  to  all  horticulturists." 

From  Joseph  Hobbins,  2f.  D.,  Madison,  Wis.,  President  Wisconsin  Stale  Horticultural  Society,  and  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England. 

"Please  accept  mv  thanks  for  vonr* Guide/  I  think  you  ouzht  to  call  it  'The  Garden  Companion?*  It  is  at  once  very 
useful Iv and  conveniently  arranged  ;  a  sort  of  ready-reference  book,  very  ornamentally  got  up;  one  of  those  few  books  I 
find  lilted  for  any  table  ;  often  wanted,  and  always  at  hand." 

From  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  Horticultural  Editor  of  "  The  New  York  Sun." 

"There  is  no  use  In  denying  the  fact  that  Washburn's  Catalogue  ii  the  handsomest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  got  up  in  this 
country." 

The  above  work  comprises  150  pages.  Tastefully  hound  in  cloth,  with  two  beautiful  Colored  Plates,— one  steel,— besides 
one  hundred  other  Engravings.  Price  00  cents,  post-paid.  Paper  Cover,  one  Colored  Plate,  one  hundred  Engravings,  post- 
paid, 23  cents.    Address  WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


Worcester  or  Bielly  Potato, 

This  valuable  varietr  Unknot  been  well   known  until  the 

fiast  season,  when  Mr.lJ.  IIakuington.  of  Lexington,  (who 
lad  grown  it  for  a  number  of  years),  induced  by  his  high 
opinion  ot  its  value,  and  the  united  testimony  of  all  who 
had  ever  grown  or  eaten  it,  challenged  atrial  in  quality  with 
nny  seedling,  old  or  new,  from  any  State  in  the  Union.  Last 
September,  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  a  trial  took  place  at  the 
Parker  House,  Boston.  There  were  present  many  distin- 
guished horticulturists.  Among  those  offered  for  trial  was 
the  Early  Hose  and  several  other  varieties,  considered  by 
their  respective  friends  the  best.  But  it  was  the  unanimous 
decision  that  the  Worcester  was  the  best  table-potato  offer- 
ed. It  proved  to  be  very  mealv,  drv,  and  of  the  most  deli- 
cate flavor ;  free  from  any  earthy  taste;  fair  si z*;  form  in- 
clined to  roundish ;  color  light  pink ;  flesh  very  white ;  skin 
thin  ;  eves  deep;  and  of  superior  baking  quality.  Another 
characteristic  of  this  variety  is  that  it  will  be  found  dry  and 
mealy  when  but  two-thirds  grown. 

From  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

Bostox,  Nov.  20, 18G8. 

T>eau  Srr.. —Please  receive  my  thanks  for  the  Worcester 
Seedling  Potatoes.  As  a  table-potato,  it  Is  certainly  of  first 
quality.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

From  the  Editor,of  the  Hartford  Times,  November,  1SGS. 

"  We  have  received  the  Worcester  Seedling  Potatoes  from 
voii.  We  found  them  to  be  superior  to  anv  we  have  tried 
for  several  years  ;  and  we  have  tested  about  all  of  the  best 
Boris." 

From  H.  S.  Goodale,  Editor  of  the  Berkshire  Courier, 
NOV.  12. 1SGS. 

"  We  tried  the  quality  of  the  Worcester  Seedling  with  the 
Rose  and  many  other  famous  seedlings,  and  found  it  so  de- 
cided}' the  best,  that  nearly  all  others  seemed  coarse  anil 
earthy,  and  inferior  in  delicacy  of  flavor  and  fineness  of 
grain,— a  little  to  my  disappointment,  as  I  have  quite  a  little 
utock  of  Roso  instorc.  A  gentleman  from  New  York  visit- 
ing with  me  claimed  he  could  tell  the  Worcester  from  any 
other  variety  by  smell.  He  was  blindfolded ;  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  that  he  invariably  could;  also  others,  without 
confusion." 

Four  Pounds,  bv  mail,  post-paid,  ?1;    One  Peck,  %n,\   One 

Bush.,  $10  :  One  Barrel.  $-'0;  express  to  I"1  paid  by  purchaser. 

"WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


CROSBY'S  EARLY  SWEET  CORN. 

This  new  variety  of  Corn  is  early,  sweet,  andlarcre.  Un- 
like most  carlv  varieties,  It  averages  twelve  rows,  and  well 
fdled.  It  Is  taking  the  place  of  all  others,  giving  great  satis- 
faction. Our  stock  grown  from  the  original.  Price,  per 
packet,  10  cents.    Address         WASHPITRN  &  C< 

Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEAN. 

Giant  Wax.— Recently  introduced,  and  differing  essen- 
tially from  the  old  German  Wax  Bean,  being  of  a  more  ro- 
bust growth  and  more  productive.  The  pods  are  from  six 
to  nine  inches  in  length,  and  from  three-fourths  to  one  inch 
in  breadth;  the  beans,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  reddish  color. 
Mr.  A.  L.  F elton,  a  highly  successful  vegetable-grower 
near  Philadelphia,  who  has  grown  them  for  several  seasons, 
estimates  the  yield  at  about  one-half  peck  of  pods  to  the 
pole,  of  three  plants.  The  pods,  when  fit  for  use,  are  of  a 
clear,  waxy  color,  perfectly  stringless,  and,  when  cooked, 
are  as  tender  as  marrow/and  truly  delicious.  Price  per 
packet,  post-paid,  25  cents. 


PEAS. 

LAXTON'S  PROLIFIC   EARLY  LONG  POD. 

Tins  valuable  variety  was  raised  bv  T.  Laxton,  of  Stamford, 
Eug.  Some  pods  (in  a  green  state]  were  exhibited  at  Mark 
Lane,  last  June,  averaging  eleven  and  twelve  peas  in  a  pod  ; 
and  they  were  pronounced  by  several  eminent  members  ot 
the  London  seed  trade  to  be  an  exceedingly  fine  variety. 
For  a  second  early  pea,  there  is  no  pea  of  a  similar  class  in 
cultivation  to  equal  it :  and  we  feel  every  confidence  that  it 
will  l>e  in  general  cultivation  in  a  very  few  years.  The  pea 
has  the  saine  habit  and  character  as  Dickson's  favorite, ex- 
cepting that  the  pods  arc  nearly  double  the  size.  Price, 
post-paid,  per  pkt,  containing  J,'  pint,  5,0  cts. :  per  ot..  $1.50. 
WASHBURN  &  Co*  Horn  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bates's  Early  Bronze  Field  Corn. 

Mis.  C.  Bates  of  Kingston,  Mass.,  has  spent  twenty  years 
of  labor  and  care  in  producing  this  valuable  variety  of  corn, 
obtaining  the  following  results: 

It  is  a  cross  between  the  Whitman  or  Smutty  White  and 
Early  Canada.  A  rapid-growing  and  early-maturing  corn, 
of  low  growth,  small  stalk,  throwing  its  strength  into  the 
corn;  cars  growing  very  near  the  ground ;  cob  small;  corn 
large  and  well  filled  ;  color  bronze,  or  a  blending  of  yellow 
and  white  with  a  slight  trace  of  red;  very  productive,  yield- 
ing large  crops  even  on  poor  soil ;  dwarf,  averaging,  from 
root  to  top  of  spindle,  from  four  to  five  feet. 

This  corn  is  highly  recommended  for  all  latitudes,  partic- 
ularly NortheriCon  account  of  the  above-mentioned  qual- 
ities,—carlv  maturity,  large  yield  of  grain,  and  small  amount 
of  stalk.  The  favorable  reports,  together  with  the  good  im- 
pressions received  on  visiting  Mr.  Bates's  corn-crib,  have  in- 
duced us  to  secure  the  entire  stock  ;  and  we  now  offer  It,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  at  the  following  prices: 

One  Qu.irt,  Tjy  mail,  post-paid  SI. 

One  Bushel,  $1%  :  Five  Buslicls,  S30. 

WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Moss. 

I  Vines  and   Plants    free  ot*  charge  for  pack- 
ing or  carryirg.    See  last  page  of  Cover. 


FRESH   MB   BEMJIKE  &A&DEN  AND 
FLOWER  SEEDS, 

FES£E£E9  BATCSKEIiBEE  <&  Co., 

Z?A  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass., 

Importers  ami  Growers  of  Garden,  Field  and 

Flower    Seeds,   and  Dealers  in   Agriewl-     . 

tural  and  Horticultural  Implements, 

Fertilizers,  etc.,  etc. 

The  attention  of  the  nnblic  Is  invited  to  our  large  and 
superior  assortment  of  the  ah  vc,  f  rail  i  of  which  see  our 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG!  E  V  E)  VEG1  CABUS  AND 
FLOWER  GARDEN  MANUAL,  v.- Inch  contains  about  ]i:0 
pages  with  KCiirr.ors  iLLrsTn.vrioNS.and  a  descriptive  list 
of  all  the  valuable  varieties  of  Flowjsii  and  Vegetable 
Seeds  of  Ahekicax  growth,  together  with  ninny  varieties 
and  novelties  obtained  from  tlic  meet  reliable  English  and 
Continental  Dealers  and  Growers,  with  special  direc- 
tions for  their  cultivation— also  a  list  of  many  summer 
Flowkring  Bulbs,  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  other 
valuable  hints  for  cul  Lval  vcopy  will  be  mailed  to  all 

applicants  enclosing  r>  <■■  tits,  which  is  notone-lmif  the  i 

Our  ILLUSTRATED  l*LA3TT  <  ATALOGUE  will  he  pub- 
lished -March  1st,  and  will  lie  mailed  unon  receipt  of  5  cents. 

Address  L'CIIKLDEK&I  p.. 

231  Maiu^t.,  Sprlnglield,  Massachusetts. 
. » .     ~  

NEW  CROP  ©HON  SEE©, 

per  os.      per  lb. 
Large  TIe"  "Wethebsfteld 50c.  56.00 

Yi  LLOW    DaKVEES 50C.  li.00 

Early  Red 50c.  0.00 

White  Portugal. 50c.  7.  JO 

Warranted  pure  and  genuine,  and  will  ho  mailed  post-paid 
to  any  address.  JTEIIRE,  BATCHKLDER  &  CO., 

~01  Main  bt.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Collections   of  Garden   Seeds  for  a 
Large  or  Small  GardcHo 

In  order  to  introduce  our  vegetable  seeds  as  extensively 
as  possible,  and  make  it  an  object  for  every  person  who  cul- 
tivates a  vegetable  frarden  to  test  their  merits,  we  snail  con- 
tinue our  very  liberal  inducements  to  purchasers.  The  fol- 
lowing collections  are  pui  un  in  the  most  liberal  manner, 
and  contain  choice  seeds  of  the  finest  and  most  useful  sorts. 

Collection  No.i  contains  20  varieties $1.00 

No. 2       "         40       "        ...  2.00 

The  above  arc  prepared  for  pending  1  y  n  ail,  and  v.  ill  lie 
sent  post-paid.  The  following  large  collccfi  us  can  be  sent 
by  express—  which  ;r,  <  ■  free  <■''  cypres  ■  <■■  '. 

No.?-,  $5.     No.  4,  $8.     N'O.  fi,  $15.     N'o.fi,  $20. 

For  a  list  or  the  vai'if't!cs,  ri.c..  ii  i  :i>  ;  iov<\  i  •■  ir  dia- 
logue.   Address  FEKRB,  HATCIIELDKli  t    •     ' 

831  Main  St.,  SpringiieUl,  Mass. 

Flower  Seeds  m  Collecitoos* 

These  collection'?  are flll  our  own  selection,  and  wo  take 
especial  pains  that  they  shall  be  highly  valuable,  and  every 
wav  worthy  of  nerfecl  con  6  ■■■  cc.  1  '■■:•■■;.-  <i.'-;i'in'j;  !■•  make 
their  own  selections  from  the  general  li^t  will  be  entitled  ton 
discount  proportionate  to  the  quantity  ordered. 

No.  1.— Contains  Twenty  varieties  of  choice  Annuals £1X0 

No.  2.— Twenty  varieties  of  clioicc  Uicunials  and  Peren- 
nials   1.C0 

No.  ".—Ten  extra  line  varieties  ol  rare  Annuals  and. Per- 
ennials     1.G0 

No.i. — Five  choice  varieties  iron  peize  flowers,  of 
Truffatu's  French  Asters,  German  J  !arnation,and 
Plcotee  Pinks,  English  Tansies,  Verbena?,  and 

Hoi  ly  hocks 1.00 

Anv  Person  remitting  $3  will  receive  the  above  collections 
free  of  postage. 

No.  5.— Fifty  varieties  (including  collection  No.  4)  An- 
nuals. Biennials  and  Perennials §2.50 

No.  6.— One  hundred  varieties  Annuals,  lUenninls,  and 
Perennials,  including  many  of  Ihc  best  in  culti- 
vation   5X0 

No.  7.— Contains  fifteen  choice  varieties  of  Green-house 

seeds G.QO 

Address  FERUH,  W  VTCHELDKR  &  CO., 

231  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

THE  PREMIUM   SAMFORD  CORN, 

Early  Rose,    Harlson,  Early  Goodrich  Pota- 
toes, ant!  the  Norway  Oats. 
This  Is  a  good  opportunity  for  those  who   prefer  to  pro- 
cure their  seed  direct  from  the  grower  andat  low  hates. 
I  warrant  my  stock  to  be  the  thi-e  and  genuine, 
EVERY    PARMER  . 

should  send  for  my  Descriptive  Circular,  giving  History  of 
the  Santord  Cobh,  with  testimonials  from  those  who  have 

tested  it  the  past  season.  Wherever  grown  it  lias  met  with 
universal  favor,  and 

The  East  and  West,  the  xTorth  and  South 

endorse  it  as  being  tite  best  field  corn.  It  ripens  early 
and  yields  more  with  Bnm,e  culture,  than  any  other  variety. 

Testimonials  can  b«  furnished  from  different  Stales,  where 
it  is  reported  to  have  yielded  at  the  rate  of  150  to  200  bushels 
per  acre  with  ordinary  cultivation. 

My  prices  for  the  Early  Ko.sk  and  other  choice  seed  po- 
tatoea,  by  bushel  or  barrel,  are  low  and  within  reach  of  all. 

The  TRTTK  NORWAY  OATS— seed  obtained  from  H.  C. 
Pease,  accent  for  Mr.  Ilamsdell,  $8  per  bushel,  five  bushels 
and  upwards,  S7perbnshel. 

Upon  receipt  of.1?!  I  will  forward  toanyaddress  one  pound 
Early  liosc  and  choice  of  one  pint  Norway  Oats  or  Sanford 
Corn. 

Circulars  with  Price  List  sent  ft.ee. 
Address  S.  E.  FANNING, 

Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  y\ 

4*S|4fe  Barrels  Hanson  Potatoes,  for  sale  at  $4.50 
WWper  barrel.  Early  Rose,  Early  Goodrich,  Vande- 
veer  and  other  choice  Seed  Potatoes  at  low  rates. 

Descriptive  Circulars  with  price  lists  sent  PRHK. 

Address  S.  U.  FANNING, 

Jamesport,  Long  Island,  N.  V. 

GLADIOLUS. 

"We  would  call  the  attention  of  all  cultivators  of  this  beau- 
tiful Flower  to  our  line  collection,  which  includes  all  the 
new  varieties. 

See  "AiLWEvn  Cultivator's  Guide."  Mailed  free  for 
25  cts.  ■      IBUEN  &  CO.. 

Hortlcullural  Hall,  Boston,  Mhes. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived EEFOFvE  the    5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

Ordinary  Pages,  Sl-50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  S3* 
OpiTt  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S'*perline. 

J'age  next  to  Beading  Matter,  lest  rage,  and  ?d  andtd 
Cover  Pages— S3*-"»0  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  ineor- 
tion.— Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

IZtf  GER.HA^  EDITION. 

{Tin  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Pusiness  Notices  and  Last  Page,  -JO  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 


National  Prize  Plows. 

Holbroofe's  Patent  Sod,  Stubble,  "Michigan"  or  Sod  and 
Subsoil  Plows  won  4  Gold  Medals  at  the  National  Trial  of 
Plows,  Utica.  N.  T.,  IS67.  The  Report  says,  our  Stubble 
Plow  ■'  Put  the  land  at  Utica  in  better  condition. for  >i  crop 
than  it  could  posnbly  h  re.  h-  en  put  by  the  Spade."  Various 
sizes,  with  changeable  nionldboards  for  Sod  and  Stubble 
plowing. 

Holbrookes  Patent  Swivel  Plows,  the  best  in  use  for  laying 
fields  clown  level  lor  mowing  without  dead  furrows  and 

ridge:. 

Holbrookes  Patent  Plow  Clevis  for  working  "  or  4  horses 
abreast,  the  best  plow  team.    Adapted  to  any  plow. 

Holbrook's  Premium  Horse  IToe,  for  Corn,  Potatoes,  and 
other  Root  Crops,  and  generally  preferred  to  the  crossing 
plow  or  harrow  for  mellowing  the  surface  of  plowed  land, 
and  to  cover  manure. 

Harrington's  Patent  Hand  Seed  Sower  and  Cultivator,  for 
Onion*.  Carrots,  Beets,  Turnips,  Parsnips,  Peas.  Beans.  &e., 
the  best  in  use.  Made-  only  i»y  [•".  F.  HOLBROOK  &  SMALL, 
10  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vegetable  Plants  for  Early  Crops. 

Now   read}',  True  Jersey  "Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants  (cold 

frame) $10.00  per  1000 

"  "  Early  Erfurt  Cauliflower, (cold 

frame) 15.00       " 

"  "  Horse-radish  sets 7.50        " 

Ready  in  May,  New  York  Smooth  Red  Tomato 

Plants  iti  ansplanted) 25.00       " 

"  "  New  Crimson  Cluster  Tomato 

Plants  (transplanted) .   10.00  per  100 

"  "  New  York  Improv.  Eggplants 

(grown  In  pots)....  ..  S.00      " 

"  ■'  Black  Pekin  and  Large  White 

Ezg  Plant*  (grown  in  pots)...    10.00        " 
PE  I'fTc  HENDERSON, 
Seedsman  and  Market  Gardener, 
Gardens,  Bergen  City,  N.  .1.       ii *  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

§Q    WAYS  QF  MAKING  BREfiD. 

**'*'      iy  "Althuu's  Home  Magazine"  fob  Jajttjaby, 

Kft    WAYS  OF  MAKING   SOUPS,  SAL- 
«u  ADS,  kM  SIDE  DiSHES. 

Ih  "Anmrr/s  IIo3iE  Magazine "  for  February. 

ten    WAYS   OF    COOKING     FISH    AND 
uu  OYSTERS. 

In  "Arthur's  Home  Magazine"  for  March. 

Terms  of  Mazazine,  $2  a  year.  "  conies  for  $">.  Either  of 
the  aborr  numbers  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  20 
cents.    Or  the  three  numbers  will  b*1  sent  for  50  cento. 

Address  T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SONS, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Z3T~  The  "Home  Magazine"  is  for  sale  by  Booksellers 
and  News-dealers. 

Information    about    (heap  Roofs  and 

How  to  Make   Them. 

How  to   Repair  and  Preserve 

Slate,   Slsingle,  Tin,  and  Other  Roofs. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  prices  of 
Reliable  Materials  for  such  purposes. 

Sent  Free  by  Mail. 
II.  W.  JOHNS,  78  WILLIAM-SI.,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURER  of 

Asbestos    KooiiBBg 

for  steep  or  flat  roots. 

Asbestos  Roof  Coating 

for  Shingle,  Tin,  Canvas,  and  Felt  Roofs. 

Asbestos  Cement 

for  Leaks  around  Dormer  Windows,  Chimneys,  &c. 

Hoofing  Felt 

for  making  Cheap  Poofs. 

Sheathing1  Felt 

for  use  under  Slate,  Shingles,  and  Weather  Boards. 

Agricultural  Diplomas  for  Prizes. 

Plain  and  in  colors.  Samples  Bent  on  anpllcntlon.  Ad- 
dress THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  ENGRAVING,  MF'G 
&  LITII.  CO. 

71  Broadway,  New  York. 

NURSERY    EXCHANGE] 

O.  F.  BBOWEING,  No.  7  Murray  Street,  New  Tort. 
J'.  O.JEjpx  sM. 

Send  10  coats  for  ChtilojtfsT 


'iSurhgJ  of  ;|J^9«calGtilfinf  E 

fanhotf 

Sri  Mof^JiyS 


Contents  January  No. 

How  to  Rear  Superior  Children* 

By  Madam  Kriegc. 

Is  it  si  Sin  to  be  SEek  ? 

By  Rev.  Chas.  Brigham. 

Danger  of  Familiarity  with  Evil. 

By  Henry  Ward  Beech er. 

The   Grape  Cure    sis    Praeticed    in 

Switzerland. 

(In  3  articles.)  By  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans. 

Best  Food  for    Strong    Bones. 

u. 


Jacques. 
Wine  Drinking  in  Europe. 
Gymnastics  in  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. 
Improving  Common  Schools. 
Laws  of  Marriage. 
A  Barrier  to  Progress. 
Keeping  our  Engagements. 
The  Danger  in  Diet. 


By  D. 

Lnxory. 

The  Two  Mountain*. 
Kitty  Howard's  Journal. 
Up  the  Mississippi. 
Let  us  Have  Peace. 
Heart  Disease. 
Pure  Air  in  Churches. 
Brain  Food. 
Sea  Sickness. 

Contents   February  No. 

The  Education  of  Eittlc  Children. 

By  a  Kindergarten  Teacher, 

The  Art  of  Using  Time  Weil. 

By  Rev.  Washington  Gladdon. 

What  Bs  True  Work? 

By  Rev  H.  W    Beecher. 

The  Climate  of   the  Xorthwest  for 
Invalids. 

By  Mrs.  R.  B.  Gleason.  M.  D. 

God's  Method  off  Education. 


College. 
The  Woman  Question. 
Best  Position  iu  Sleeping. 
Gardening  for  Girls. 
Food  for  Children. 
Mothers  and  Children. 
Gardening  for  Money. 
Care  of  the  Hair,  and  40 other 

papers. 


Treatment  of  Heart  Disease. 

Value  of  Law. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Syrup. 

A  Noble  Study. 

The  Art  of  Being  Healthy. 

Overwork  and  Underwork. 

Life  of  Lucretla  Mott. 

Who  is  Educated? 

A  Model  Father. 

Physical  Culture   at  Yassarl 

Contents  March  Xo. 

Care  of  Children's  Eungs. 

By  a  Physician. 

Home  Treatment  of  Consumption 

By  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Taylor. 

What  Shall  We  Eat? 

By  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brigham. 

Kitty  Howard's  Diary. 

By  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 

How  to  Become  Wealthy, 

By  Prof.  L.  N.  Fowler. 

Shall  Mothers  Work  Hard  ? 

By  A  Mother. 


Preventing  Disease. 

Grape  Cure. 

The  Heart. 

Liebig's  Article  on  Food. 

A  Perfect  Food. 

Need  of  Food. 

Women  and  Horticulture. 

Cure  for  Cancer. 

Cnre  for  Delirium  Tremens. 

Cure  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

Care  for  Loss  of  Voice. 

Cure  for  Cold  in  the  Head. 

Cure  for  Influenza. 

Cure  for  Spring  Diseases. 

Cnre  for  Round  Shoulders. 


Pillows  for  Children. 
Velocipedes  for  Invalids. 
Cure  for  Nose  Bleed. 
Public  Gymnasiums. 
Peace  and  War  Diet. 
Excess  of  Food. 
Perfect  Food. 
Saving  Money. 
American  vs.  German  Diet. 
Food  for  Working  Men. 
Use  of  Food. 
Sunshine  for  Invalids. 
Debility  of  the  Brain. 
To  Make  Healthy  Bread,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 


In  speakinc  of  this  monthly,  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  says:  "Tjie 
Herald  of  Health  delights  us.  The  friends  of  Physio- 
logical Christianity  must  make  it  in  circulation  what  yon 
have  made  it  in  scope  and  spirit— cosmopolitan.  I  am  deeply 
gratified  with  its  broad,  genial,  catholic  spirit.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  find  Tfie  Herald  lying  side  ' 


tic  and  other 
center-tables. 


by  side  with  The  Atlan- 
first-chiss  magazines  "on  our  New  England 


"With  warm  esteem, 


DIO  LEWIS.' 


TRY  IT  A  TEAMS. 

We  will  give  any  person  subscribing  for  1869,  a  beautiful 
Steel  Engraving  of  (fc  Gen.  Grant,"  19x21  inches  In  size, 
if  he  will  send  33  cents  extra. 

For  SO  Subscribers,  ?6?,  we  give  an  Elliptic  Sewing  Ma- 
chine, worth  $j."). 

For  $8.85  wc  send  The  Herald  of  Health  and  The  New 
Tokk  Wkeklt  Thibtjnb  one  year. 

$3  a  year,  29  cuts  a  number. 

'  MILLEll,  WOOD  &  Co.,  15  Lnlght  St.,  New  York. 


WILSON'S  FERTILIZER, 

On,  PATENT  A3IMONIATED 

Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

AND 

Wilson's  Tobacco  Grower, 

AND 

Pure  Ground  Bone, 

Arc  confidently  offered  to  Farmers,  Plant- 
ers, Gardeners,  and  Nurserymen,  as  the 
best  articles  of  their  kind  ever  made  and 
sold  in  this  country. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  have  been  made 
strictly  according-  to  the  statements  set 
forth  in  the  pamphlets  published  in  this 
and  the  preceding  years. 

These  pamphlets  contain  many  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  preparation  and  use 
of  Manures,  which  arc  of  great  value  to 
those  engaged  in  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture, gathered  from  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  tho  manufacturer,  who  is  one  of 
the  largest  fanners  in  New  England  ;  and 
they  cau  be  obtained  free  of  all  the  dealers 
in  these  articles  throughout  the  country. 

Send  for  one  or  more,  for  yourself  and 
neighbor. 

OFFICE    OP    THE 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Bone  Coal,  Nitric  and  Muriatic  Acid, 
Horsibrd's  Bread  Preparation  and 
Cream  Tartar,  Kumford  Yeast 
Powder,  Blueing  and  Blacking, 
and  Printers',  Dyers',  and  Paper- 
Makers'  Chemicals. 

53,  59  cC  GO  SotitJi  Water  St. 

PEOVIDErlOE,  E.  I. 

GKEO.   B\  TVXLSOI-r,  Treas. 


FOE  SALE   BY 
THE  AGENCY   OP    THE    RIDIFORD  CHEM- 
ICAL, WORKS,  301  Fnltcn  Street,  New-York. 

GEO.  F.  TYJLSOX,  Treas. 

"GUA\TOw 

No.  I  PERUVIAN. 
Sartly's    "  Sol  sable   Phosplio- Peruvian." 
Do.       "  Amnioiiiatcd  Soluble  Pacific." 

Also,  Ground  Carolina  Phosphate  and  Land  Plaster. 

The  use  of  the  above  Soluble  Phospho-Peruvian  and  Ani- 
moniated  Soluble  Pacific  Guanos,  is  particularly  recom- 
mended, tliey  being  compounds  ol  the  richest  Pacific  Plios- 
phatic  Guanos,  rendered  soluble:  the  former  containing  20 
per  cent  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and  the  latter  highly  ammo- 
niated  with  animal  matter— making  the  most  concentrated 
and  profitable  fertilizers  in  use  lor  Cotton,  Corn,  "Wheat, 
Tobacco,  and  all  other  crops. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars  send  for  pamphlet. 

For  sale  in  liags  and  Parrels,  in  cjuantities  to  suit,  by 
JOHN  B.  SARDY,  68  Wall-st.,  New  York. 
P.  O.  Box  5,883. 

"Feed  your  Land  and  it  will  Feed  Too." 

Missouri  Lands  for  Sale. 

Missouri  Lands  are  very  fertile,  and  situated  in  tho 
heart  of  the  fnion  ;  they  furnish  an  extraordinary  opportu- 
nitv  for  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  to  acquire  cheap, 
healthful,  and  productive  farms.  This  can  never  occur 
again  so  near  the  centre  of  population. 

\ortlt  Missouri  contains  about  23,000 square  miles,  of 
sixteen  million  acres,  as  desirable  as  any  iu  the  valley 
ot  the  Mississippi.  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and  all  its  lands 
He  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots.  The  climate,  so 
temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  soil  so  capable  of  pro- 
ducing almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite  emigrants 
from  the  cold  and  bleak  North  to  settle  on  our  rich  prairies. 

All  are  invited  I  Let  the  industrious  and  enterprising, 
ricli  and  poor,  come  and  prosper.  They  should  come  at  ouco 
and  preoccupy  this  splendid  country. 

Circulars,  giving  full  and  valuable  particulars  in  En  p. 
llsh  and  German,  are  snpplied  gratis  to  all  wishing  to  t-onie 
themselves,  or  to  circulate  to  induce  others  to  come  also. 

A  Sectional  map,  showing  the  exact  location  of  all 
our  Railroad  Lands,  is  sold  at  thirty  cts.       Address 

GEO.  S.  HARRIS,  Land  Commissioner  Hannibal  & 
St.  Joseph  II.  II.  Co.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


m- 


The  best  Hand-cultivator  ever  invented.  It  saves  half  the 
labor  of  hoeing,  and  docs  the  work  better  than  any  other 
tool.  Every  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  have  it.  Circu- 
lars sent  on  application.    Price  (1.50,  cash  with  the  order. 

Address  P.EISIG  &  IIEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 

Kuox's  Nursery  at  Your  Door.  See  last  page 
©f  Cover. 
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uolic»l  IFIoi-iciilturc. 


Bu  petei:  i/exdehsox 

The  former  detailing  the  modes  of  MARKET  GARDENING, 

the  hitter  descriptive  of  tlio  methods  of  COMMERCIAL 
FLORICULTURE,  as  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  .New  York. 
Mailed  post-paid,  for  £1.50  each. 

Our  Illustrated  fatal..  Mir, .,[  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS, 
together  with  that  of  NEW  and  RASE  PLANTS,  are  now 
rea.lv.  and  both  will  lie  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c,  or  sent 
■with  either  of  the  above  books  without  charge, 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 
Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists. 
tiT  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 
Greex-iiouses,  Bergen  City,  X.  J. 

GARDEN    SSGEB. 

Sec  our  advertisement  in  the  January  number,  page  30, 
for  price  per  quart.  Good  seed,  low  prices.,  quick  sales,  our 
motto.  Seed  ot"  all  Vegetables  wanted  for  the  Garden,  at 
low  rates,  in  packets  ;  also  Potato  Eves  of  live  different  vari- 
eties, including  the  Early  Rose,  tor  $1.  1  it>  Early  Rose 
and  I  quart  Norway  Oats  cor  2  lbs.  of  either)  for  §1.50,  3  lbs., 
$2.00.    Catalogues  sent  by  return  mail.    Address 

AVARUWELL  &  CO., 
AVest  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


2* 


Earl//  Rose,  $5  per  peek ;  Early  White  Feachblow,  s*  per 
bushel ;  Early  Shaw,  $1  per  bushel ;  Early  Shaker's  Fancy, 
$2  per  bushel ;  Orono,  $2  per  bushel;  Sarison,  $2  per  bush. ; 
New  White.  Feachblow,  $3  per  bushel;  Lapstone  Kidney, 
S&50  per  bushel ;  Forfarshire  Red,  $2.50  per  bushel :  Titicaca, 
$2.r>0  per  bushel ;  White  Chili,  $2  per  peck.  Send  a  stamp  for 
our  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  before  purchasing  else- 
where. L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Huron,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 

Nansemoad    Sweet  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

Price  $8  per  barrel  of  3  bushels;  $5  per  half  barrel.  Rea- 
sonable discount  on  large  orders.  Plants  also  in  proper 
season  at  low  rates.  This  variety  is  successfully  grown  at 
the  North.    Send  lor  our  Circular  of  directions,  etc. 

Address  MURRAY  &  CO., 

Foster's  Crossings,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 

BBLS.   HARISON  trad   EARLY  GOOD- 
RKTI  Potatoes.    Warranted  pure  and  genuine, 
(3  $4.00  per  bbl.,  for  sale  bv 

JOHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH, 
Nurserymen,  Florists,  aud  Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Tree,  Seed,  and  Plant  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

EARLY    ROSK    POTATOES.— War- 
ranted  genuine,  75  cents  per  pound,  4  pounds,  S2  by 
mail,  1  peek,  §>5.                           PETER  TITTAR,  Jr., 
Sing  Sing.  X.  T. 

GRAPE     VirVES,     RASPBERRY, 
Strawberry,  and  Blackberry  plants  of  the  usual 
varieties,  in  large  supply  and  first  quality.  at  l°w  pvices. 

Send  for  Circular. 
_ S.  J.  ALLIS,  North  East.  Pa. 

PEACH   TREES.— Good    Stock, 
for  sale  by 

VY1COFF  NORTON, 
Hightsfciwn,  N.  J.  __ 

FOR    SA!LE. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  estates  in  the  country,  hav- 
ing an  extra  large  mansion  with  city  conveniences;  several 
large  barns  and  outbuildings;  many  tenant  houses,  and  ac- 
commodation for  thousands  of  sheep,  hogs,  aud  cattle  :  valu- 
able timber  and  several  orchards,  one  of  them  containing 
4,000  apple  trees,  2.000  peach  trees,  beside  other  fruit,  grapes, 
etc.  Ground  rolling  and  well  drained;  soil  excellent  clay 
loam,  very  fertile.  Large  steam  saw-mill  with  good  custom. 
Brick-yard  opened,  with  steam  machine  to  make  20,000  per 
day,  and  the  only  deposit  of  red  brick-clay  between  it  and 
Chicago.  Latter  will  more  than  pay  interest  on  cost  of 
whole  farm,  which  contains  1,423  acres,  near  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Would  be  divided  if  desired.  Also  a  tract  ot"  1,400 
acres  in  same  vicinity,  with  the  ordinary  Improvements. 

For  lithographic  plan  and  further  information  address 
With  stamp  ALBERT  S.  ASHMEAD, 

0,500  Hamilton  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE.— Splendid  Country  Residence  and 
Fruit  Farm  of  12  acres,  in  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J  ,  on  stage 
road,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia,  2  miles  of  It.  R.  station  and 
churches,  near  school.  Good  society.  Very  healthy  and 
pleasant  situation.  Fine  2-story  house  of  9  rooms.  Excellent 
water  under  cover.  Barn  and  all  necessary  outbuildings. 
Fences  and  buildings  in  prime  order,  nearly  new.  100  choice 
apple  trees,  11  years  old  ;  500  Concord  Grapes,  and  200  Peach 
trees,  3  years  old,  very  fine.  2jjJ  acres  of  Berries,  in  bearing. 
Variety  of  small  fruits  and  shade  trees.  Soil  varies  from 
light  to  heavy  loam,  and  is  in  high  cultivation.  Price  §G.S0i) 
oil  easy  terms.  Full  particulars  by  addressing  the  owner, 
R.  E.  PADDOCK, 

Box  014,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

FRUIT  FARMS  FOR  SALE.— A  number  of  de- 
sirable farms,  planted  with  selected  fruits  for  market. 
Prices  from  $soo  to  *m,ono.  The  climate,  health,  and  loca- 
tion unsurpassed.  Also  Farm  and  Fruit  lands  at  $30  per  acre. 
Terms  easy.    For  full  information  address 

R.  J.  BYRNES,  Hamniouton,  New  Jersey. 

\&r ANTED  a  FARMER  to  take  charge  of  a  farm 
**  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres.  One  who  un- 
derstands the  care  of  stock  and  the  use  of  machinery.  Good 
references  required.  Address  with  particulars,  CHAS.  E. 
COFFIN,  Muirkirk,  Prince  Geo's  Co.,  Md. 


PARK   MOTE!*, 

OX  THE    AMERICAS'    Si    EUROPEAN    PLAN, 

Cor.  BEEKMAN  and  NASSAU  STS., 

Near  City  Hall  Parle,  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  WIGHT,  Proprietor. 

N.  B. — Located  in  the  very  heart  nf  the  wholesale  business 
this  is  one  of  the  most  conveniently  located  Hotels  for  Mer- 
chants, Business  men  and  others  visiting  the  city. 


-38©  lEGagravings. 


New  Book- 

The  Farmer's  and  Mechanic's  Manual,  edited  by  Geo.  E. 
"Waring,  Jr.,  author  of  "  Draining  for  Profit,"  "  Elements  of 
Agriculture."  &c.  A  book  of  great  value  to  every  one. 
Send  for  lij  Page  Circular.    Agents  Wanted. 

TREAT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  654  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  pleasant  labor  and  good  pay,  read  "Ayr  Man,"  p.  113. 


ORGANS, 

THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 
Among  Instruments  of  the  class, 

At  Prices  of  Inferior  Work. 

New  Inventions,  New  Styles,  Greatly  Reduced  Prices ; 
Lowest  Prices  printed  anil  alike  to  all ; 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
The    MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  winners  of  the 
Paris  Exposition  Medal,  and  seventy-live  other  highest  pre- 
miums for  superiority,  respectfully  announce: 

1.  The  introduction  in  several  styles  of  their  organs  of  a 
new  invention  which  Is  likely  to  prove  the  most  popular 
improvement  ever  introduced  In  instruments  of  this  class. 
It  is  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  IMPROVED  VOX  HUMANA, 
and  excels  every  previous  attachment  to  such  instruments 
In  the  novelty,  variety,  and  beauty  of  its  effects,  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  used,  aud  its  freedom  from  liability  to  get 
out  of  order. 

2.  The  introduction  of  new  styles  of  organs,  with  import- 
ant improvements,  including  new  and  elegant  designs  in 
cases. 

3.  A  Material  Reduction  in  Prices,  and  rigid  adherence 
to  the  policy  of  printing  their  lowest  prices,  which  are 
therefore  alike  to  all,  and  subject  to  no  discount.  This  se- 
cures to  every  purchaser  the  loicest  price. 

The  Company's    perfected    machinery  and   accumulated 
facilities  enable  them  to  offer  their  well-known  organs  at 
prices  as  low  or  even  less  than  those  demanded  for  inferior 
work. 
FOUR-OCTAVE  ORGAN,  Solid  Black- Walnut  Case, 

(Style  No.  1) $50 

FIVE-OCTAVE  DOUBLE-REED  ORGAN,  Five  Stops, 
with  Tremulant  and  Patented  Improvements, 
Solid  Black-Walnut  Case,  Carved  and  Panelled, 

(Style  C) §125 

FIVE-OCTAVE  DOUBLE-REED  CABINET  ORGAN, 
Fivs  Stops,  with  the  NEW  VOX  HUMANA,  Solid 
Walnut  Case,  Carved  and  Panelled,  (New 
Style,  No.  21)—  the  finest  Organ  of  its  size  which, 

can  be  made,...  $170 

Many  other  styles  at  proportionate  prices.  New  Cata- 
logue and  Descriptive  Circular  sent  free.    Address 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 
596  Broadway,  New  York. 

WEBSTER'S 

IB 


3000  EJiGBAVINGS. 

%40pp.fluanTO  TMDEP[{|CE*I2, 

Webster's  Unabridged    Dictionary. 

10,000  Words  and  meanings   not  in  other   Dictionaries. 
1840  Pages  Quarto.    Sheep,  Price  $13. 

In  two  volumes,  half  Turkey,  *'        16. 

In  three       "  kt  fct         flexible,  "         18. 

The  same,  one  volume,  Russia,  **         10. 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

1040  Pages  Octavo  ;  600  Engravings.  Price  $6. 

The  work  is  really  a  gem  of  a  Dictionary,  just  the  thiog 
for  the  million.— Am.  Educational  Monthly. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Alleghany  College. 

Splendid  Apparatus  and  Cabinets, 

All  New.    Send  for  Catalogue  of  Alleghany  College, 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 

WiSliston  Seminary,        East  Hampton, 

MASS.    Classical  and  English  Departments.    For  Cata- 
logues apply  to  the  Principal. 

MARSHALL  HENSHAW,  LL.  D. 

MASSACHUSETTS      AGRICULTURAL     COL- 
LEGIA, Amherst,  Mass.    For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  the  President,  W.  S.  CLARK. 

D.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
O    Merchants,  No.  6^  Ppnrl-st.,  New  York.  "  Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."    C27~  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate.  _^3 

TT&on't  use  Dull  Scissors. — Jacob's  Patent,  the 

-ELC  staple  sharpener  for  family  use.    Samples  prepaid,  23 
cts.    Circulars  free.    Great  Inducements  to  Agents. 

SOUTHWICK  &  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ALrE^JTS  Wanted. — A  new  and 
wonderful  invention,  winds 

up  like  a  clock,  kills  rats,  goph- 
ers, squirrels,  mice,  &c,  throws 
them  away  and  sets  itself  quick 
ns  its  name  indicates.  One  trap1 
find  terms  to  agents  sent  by  ex- 
press on  receipt  ofone  dollar. 
Adtlrc:  ■-  I  ronTxrzfG  Teap  Co.,  i 


Mercer  St., New  York. 


Horseradish  Roots 

Of  good  size  sent  bv  mail  $l,'25.per  Hundred;  bv  express  at 
?5  per  Thousand.    Full  directions  with  each  package. 
S.   E.  CONOVER, 
200  West- Washington  Market. 

For  pleasant  labor  and  good  pay,  read  "  Any  Ma>','*  p.  113. 


EARTH  CLOSETS, 

For   Sale  By 

THE  EARTH  CLOSET  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  €03JN. 


Commodes  for  Sick  Rooms,  or  for  use  in  any  apartments, 
and  fixtures  for  indoor  or  out  of  door  closets. 

NO    S31ELL, 

Nocontagion.no  loss  of  manure,  no  expensive  plumbing, 
no  freezing  of  pipes,  but  a  simple  and  Inexpensive  substi- 
tute for  the 

WATER    CLOSET, 

which  possesses  all  of  iU  advantages  and  none  of  its  disad* 
vantages.    Send  for  a 

TO 
THE  EARTH  CLOSET  COMPANY, 

IIARTFOR9,  OO.W. 

The  Pcrcheron  Stallion  Imported  from 

France, 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

Will  make  the  ensuing  season,  from  April  1st  to  July  1st,  at 
the  Six-Mile  House,  Natural  Bridge  Road,  3  miles  west  of 
Fair  Grounds,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.,  at  $25  the  season,  payable 
at  time  of  service.  Mares  proved  not  to  be  in  foal  can  re- 
turn following  season  free  of  charge. 

This  horse  is  a  beautiful  dappled  grey,  G  years  old,  17  bands 
high,  weighs  1,(170  lbs.,  is  of  remarkably  line  action,  and  trots 
very  fast.  This  breed  of  horses  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  the  farmer,  possessing  extreme  docility,  great 
strength,  fine  action,  beautiful  carriage,- durable  color,  and 
remarkable  speed,  combined  with  wonderful  endurance,  as 
shown  from  the  following  extracts  of  Mons.  du  Hays,  of 
France. 

A  grey  mare,  7  years  Old,  attached  to  a  tilbury  or  gig,  and 
over  a  mountainous  and  difficult  road,  trotted '58  miles  in  4 
hours,  1m.  and  35  seconds,  returning  following  day,  same 
route,  in  4  hours,  1m.  SO  seconds,  doinsr  the  last  '.33$: 
miles  in  one  hour.  Vaillante  trotted  IS-Gtns  miles  in  4:38, 
or  his  mile  in  2:31V.  The  average  time  of  31  horses  at  1 
mile  was  3:3S.  Good  pasturage  provided  at  §1.00  per  week. 
Grain  $4.00  per  week.  Accidents  and  escapes  at  owner's 
risk.    For  further  particulars,  apply  to 

FRITZ    KRAUT,  6-Mile  House. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y-, 

offer  a  large  assortment  of 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  of   the  best 

quality. 

Small  Fruits.— Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  &c. 

Ornamental  Trees  aud  Shrubs.— Evergreen  and 
Deciduous. 

Roses.— Hybrid  Perpetual,  Climbing,  &c,  a  large  stock  of 
the  best  sorts  on  their  own  roots,  and  budded. 

Gladiolus,  named  and  unnamed,  very  cheap. 

Stocks  for  Nurserymen,  Small  Evergreens, 
Green-House  and  Bedding  Plants.    Send  for  Catalogues. 

H0VEY  &  CO.'S  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE 


FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  GARDEN, 

aud  CATALOGUE  of  SEEDS  for  1869. 

Is  now  ready.    The  86th  Edition  is  enlarged  and  improved, 
containing    150   pages,    illustrated  with    more    than    100 


beautiful  Engravings,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  2,500  va- 
rieties of  Flower  and  Vegetable   Seeds,  including  all 
Novelties  for  1869;  a  complete  list  of  all  the  best  Errcnch 


the 


Gladiolus,  with  full  and  plain  directions  for  the  culture  of 

flowers  and  plants,  the  arrangement  of  the  garden,  etc.,  and 

A   BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PLATE. 

Our  Guide  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  ever 
published.    A  copy  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  the  receipt 
of  25  cents.    It  will  be  sent  free  to  our  regular  customers. 
HOVEY  &  CO.,  53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

IhoveyTco^ 

Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Mew  Plants  tor    1869, 

Is  now  ready,  containing  select  lists  of  all  the  finest  varie- 
ties of  Bedding  Plants,  Green-house  Plants,  Dahlias, 
Roses,  Rare  Palms,  Sue-tropical  Plants,  &c.  A  copy 
mailed  to  all  applicants  upon  the  receipt  of  25  cents  ;  gratis 
to  customers. 

HOVET  &  CO.,  53  North  Market  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

White  Japan  Cucumber. 

Here  we  have  a  new  Cucumber  from  Japan,  f>f  the  White 
Spine  variety,  perfectly  hardy,  one  of  the  earliest,  remark- 
ably productive,  and  unsurpassed  for  beauty.  Per  package, 
15  cents.    Circulars  of  raanv  new  things,  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J,  U/GREGOIir,  Marbleuead,  Mass. 
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Novelties  in  Vegetable  Seeds 

BY    MAIL. 

Conovek's  Colossal  Asparagus,  per  pkt 50  cts. 

Mammoth  White  Was  Pole  Beaxs,  per  qt.  $1,  per  pkt.  25c. 
Aloises  Black  Was:       "  "         "       $1,      "       25c. 

Giant  Red  "  "  "         "       $1,       "       25c. 

Blue  Podded  Kunnees  "  "        $1,       "        25c. 

Yei  low  Podded  Runneks  of  New  Jersey,  25c. 

Tkimule's  Sweet  Cokn,  (line  raised)  "         50c.    "        10c. 

stated-leaved  CoitN  Salad per  02.  50c. 

Black  Pekin  Eug  Plant per  pkt.  10c. 

GnEKN  Thibet  "  "     "        10c. 

Large  Peiipignan  Lettuce per  oz.  40c. 

Cautjer's  Fiest  Crop  Peas,  very  earliest  in 

cultivation per  qt.  70c. 

McLean's  Little  Gem  Peas,  the  finest  Dwarf,        "      80c. 

Laxton's  Prolific  Long  Pod  Peas per  qt.  $1.50 

Mammoth  Chili  Squash,  very  large per  pkt.  25c. 

For  other  rare  and  choice  Vegetable  Seeds  see  our  Vege- 
table Seed  Catalogue,  which  we  mail/rce  to  applicants. 

J.  HI.  TIIOEBHR.U  &,  CO., 

Growers  ;vnd  Importers  of  Seeds, 
l~>  Sttiut-st.,  TVew  l'8>rk. 

Fresh  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 
prepaid  by  mail,  for  10  cents  an 
ounce.  Best  sorts  of  Asparagus, 
Beet,  Carrot,  Radish,  Parsnip,  Spill- 
age and  Turnip,  for  15  and  25  cts. 
Cucumber,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Mel- 
ons, Salsify,  Squash  and  Tomato, 
for  40  cts.  Onion  and  Peppers. 
25  sorts  choice  Flower  or  Garden 
Seeds  for  $1.  Prime  fresh  Onion 
Seeds  $4,50  per  lb.  For  all  other 
Seeds  by  the  lb.,  &c,  and  all  new 
Seed,  see  my  new  Catalogue,  which 
will  be  .?eat  gratis  to  any  address. 
B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nur- 
series and  Seed  Establishment. 
IMyaisoiiith,  Mass. 
Established  184*3. 

GIANT  WAS  BEAN. 

"We  oiTfH"  a  linn  supply  of  ibis  excellent  Beau  of  recent  in- 
troduction. The  Editor  of  tlie  American  Agriculturist 
speaks  of  it  as  follows: 

"  Ports  6  to  i)  inches  lone,  thick  and  fleshy,  of  a  pale,  yellow 
color  ami  waxy  nppeamnce ;  the  .seeds  are  red.  The  pecu- 
liarity about  this  variety  is,  that  its  pods,  even  when  full- 
grown,  are  perfectly  tender,  and  may  De  used  as  Snap  Beans. 
We  have  tried  them,  both  separately  and  In  succotash,  and 
consider  them  really  delicious.  The  variety  is  a  pole  or 
running  Bean;  its  origin  Is  unknown,  but  wherever  it 
conies  from,  we  welcome  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
list  of  varieties." 

Ffearing Burr, Esq.,  author  of  the  "Vegetables  of  Amer- 
ica "  also  speaks  in  the  highest  praise  of  it.  For  his  opinion 
we  refer  to  our  Illustrated,  Descriptive  Seed  Cat- 
alogue for  18G9,  containing  full  descriptions  of  all  the 
choicest  novelties,  which  we  mall  to  any  address  on  receipt. 
of  ten  cents.  Price  of  Giant  Wax  Bean,  by  mail,  postage 
paid, 25  cents  per  packet,  K5  cent*  per  pint. 

EDWARD  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  York,  Pa. 

Pear  Seeds  and  all  Fruit  and  Tree, 

FLOWER  AND  (IARDEN  SEEDS, 

by  the  paper,  oz.,  lb.,  or  cwt.  Seeds 
on  Commission.  Trade  List  and 
General  Catalogue  to  any  address 
gratis,  ready.  E.  M.  WATSON, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

IMPROVED  BRUNSWICK 

CABBAGE  SEED. 

Tlie  best  and  earliest  Drumhead.— Sent  by  mail 

in  i.'5  or  n0  cent  packages,  or  at  $1.1)0  per  ounce,  on  receipt  of 
price.    Ours  is  tlie  Original  Slock,  and  wo  warrant  it  the 
purest  in  tlie  country.    Also  Ho-toii  ]>2:iVkc(    Ton*a(o 
Seed.,  early,  smooth  and  solid,  10  cents  per  package.     Send 
for  our  Catalogue.    Correspondence  In  English  or  German. 
A.  SCHLEGEL  &  CO., 
Seed  Warehouse,  10  South  Market-si.. 
Boston,  Mass. 
T^"  "Write  your  address  plain,  ^rj 

f  ONGHURST  &  LAUER,  52  Gedar-st.,  New 
JS-J  York,  Importers  of  Dutch  Bulbous  Flower  Hoots,  Sole 
Agents  for  the  United  States,  of  the  celebrated  Florists, 
Messrs.  L.  Van  W.vvkkbs  &.  Co.,  Hellegom, near  Haarlem, 
Holland,  whose  superior  products  have  given  such  univer- 
sal satisfaction  for  tlie  past  years.  Parties  desirous  of  order- 
ing selected  roots  of  prime  quality  will  plense  forward  their 
orders  early,  and  before  the  I«t  of  June.  Price  Currents  and 
further  lnlormation  furnished  upon  application,  Address 
POST-OFFICE  BOS  1,083.  X.  V. 

Seeds,  Seeds,  Seeds*, 

FRESH.  Fl'RE,  and  1EFLIALJLE.    Send  for  Bead  Catalogue. 
GKIFFING  &  CO., 

5S  &  60  Courtlandl  St.,  New  York. 


CATALOGUES    FBEE! 

M.  0'KEEFE,  SON  &  CO'S 

Catalog-ue    of   Seeds, 

Ami  Guide  to  tlie  Flower  ami  Vegetable  Gar- 
den for  18U9. 

(Published  in  January.)  Every  lover  of  flowers  wishing 
this  new  work,  free  ot  charge,  should  address  immediately 
M.  O'KEEFE.  SON  &,  CO.,  Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Block, 
Rochester,  K.  Y. 

(DOVER'S    COLOSSAL    ASPARAGUS. 

An  entirely  new  variety  of  Asparagus.    Imported  and  fully 
tested  the  past  six  rears.    Sending  up  from  15  to  40  sprouts 
from  each  root,  from  %  to  1%  inches  in  diameter,  at  two 
rears  from  the  seed;  about  four  times  the  size  of  the  best 
known  varieties  now  in  use.  The  sprout  is  solid,  tender,  and 
of  a  deep  green  color,  with  close  crown.    Seed  sent  by  mail, 
one-hall  oz.,  liftv  cents;  one  oz..  ?  1 .00,  and  $10.00  per  "pound. 
Also,  Seed  Potatoes  of  all  the  well-known  varieties  for  sale. 
S.  B,  CONOVER, 
260  &  J4G1  West  Washington  Market, 
Foot  ^Fiilton-st.,  New. York.. 

RAMSDELL/S  NORWAY  OATS. 
■  A.  S.  Fuller,  Esq.,  in  a  late  letter  to  the  editor  of  The 
Rochester  Farmer,  states  that  he  never  pronounced  the  Nor- 
way Oats  a  humbug,  as  "was  reported  in  the  New  York  pa- 
pers. On  the  contrary  he  says  :  **  If  they  will  produce  live 
bushels  to  t^c  acre  jnore  than  our  other  kinds,  they  are 
worth  more  than  ¥10  per  bushel."  Mr.  S.A.Joslyn,  of  Miller 
Co.,  Mo.,  writes,  Jan.  '?,  1869:  "  I  raised  last  season  5U  bush- 
els from  one  pint,  and  00  bushels  from  half  a  bushel  of  seed, 
both  inferior  crops  on  account  of  the  drouth." 

G.  F.  Smith,  a  Vermont  farmer,  stated  before  the  New 
York  Farmers1  Club.  Jan.  19, 1869,  that  he  raised  126  bushels 
from  one  peck  of  need  on  100  square  rods  of  ground. 

We  have  evidence  now  before  us  which  proves  that  man; 
bundled  bushels  of  inferior  seed  has  already  been  sold  for 
Norway  Oats.  We  again  caution  farmers  ngainst  these  im- 
porters", and  will  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  seed 
which  has  not  passed  through  our  hands.  Our  full  illus- 
trated circular  is  furnished  free  to  all  who  desire  it.  Our 
seed  is  lullv  warranted  and  furnished  at  $10  per  bushel,  §6 
per  half  bushel,  $4  per  peck,  or  $1.35  per  quart,  by  mail, 
post-paid.  Sold  by  the  standard  of  32  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
Address  JONES  &  CLARK, 

P.O.  Bo 


Only  Agents  for  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
x  No.  5,689,  No.  20  Liberty*st.,  New  York. 


IVew  Varieties  of  Hybrid  Gladiolus 

as  well  as  the  older  sorts. 
JAPAN  LIL.IE8, 

MILIUM    AXJKATUMS, 

JACOBEAN    LILIES,    «Stc. 
See  our  Flower  Seeil  Catalogue  for  18G0. 
Orders  from,  the  Trade  solicited  for  Gladiolus  in  targe 
quantities. 

J.    M.   'rilOBSUlTBUi    &  «-0.„ 
15   JoIiit«sft..9  Hfew   York. 

MELONS. 

The  melon  grows  to  perfection  in  the  sandy  soil  about 
Terre  Haute,  thousands  being  shipped  north  every  year.  I 
have  good  seed  of  the  following  kinds,  grown  and  saved  for 
me.    Sent  post-paid: 

Phinneg's  Early  Watermelon,  very  early  and  good;  per  oz. 
50c. ;  per  pkt.  ]"'C ;  Persian  (Bayard  Taylor's)  large,  good  to 
ship, lb.  $3  ;  oz.  oOc. ;  pkt.  15c.  Russian  American,  cross  be- 
tween Persian  and  Si.  Sweet,  oz.  50c;  pkt.  15.  Mountain 
Sweet,  tlie  standard  variety,  lb.  $1.25;  oz.  15c  ;  pkt.  10c,  and  a 
dozen  other  varieties  of  Water  and  Musk  melons.  See  Cata- 
logue. Field  Corn  and  Table  Corn.  Kentucky  White,  Ten- 
nessee (Flint)  white.  Hominy  (Flint)  Corn,  all  perfectly 
matured  and  carefully  selected  seed.  Also  Crosby's  Early 
Sweet,  Evergreen,  Forty  Days,  and  other  kinds.  Maupay's 
Superior  Tomato,  the  best  variety  in  cultivation.  Superior 
Bend  of  Early  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  and  Long  Green  Cucumber. 
All  the  standard  seeds,  potatoes,  bulbs,  etc.,  new  and  old 
kinds.    Catalogues  sent  free  of  charge. 

J.  A.  FOOTE,  Seedsman,  65  Main  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Iud. 

ESouqaioa  E>;iIiS5u  Little  Herman. 

Without  exception  the  finest  Bouquet  Dahlia  in  cultivation  ; 
its  color  is  a  beautiful  cerise  pink  tipped  with  white,  often 
dark  crimson  tipped  with  white;  small,  close,  compact  flow- 
er of  the  most  perfect  form,  never  showing  a  centre,  and 
often  producing  three  or  four  different  colored  flowers  upon 
the  same  plant.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  very  profuse  of 
flower,  commencing  early  in  the  season,  and  will  flower  fine- 
ly in  a  large  vase  or  tub,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  in 
forming  bouquets,  baskets,  and  vases  of  cut  flowers.  No  gar- 
den should  be  without  this  little  gem.  Strong  plants,  by  mail, 
50  cts.  each.  Also,  Lygodii\w  Pal.ma.tu3I, a  beautiful,  hardv, 
climbing  Fern,  superb,  if  cut  when  green  and  pressed,  for 
decorating  picture  frames,  mantle  ornaments,  and  tlie  like. 
Plants  50  cts.  each,  2  plants  75  cts.,  per  doz.  $3.  Ftjohsia— 
Vainqukr  de  Puebla,  the  best  double  White  Fuchsia, 
very  tree  and  fine,  plants  30  cts.  each.  Tlie  above  plants  by 
mail,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Verbenas,  Dahlias,  Geraniums, 
itc.,  now  ready,  and  provided  to  all  applicants  enclosing  one 
DEXTER  SNOW, 
Chicopee,  Mass. 
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Flower  Seeds.    Flower  Seeds. 

BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID  OR  OTHERWISE. 
The  subscriber  has  for  many  years  past  spared  no  pains  or 
expense  in  procuring,  both  In  Europe  and  this  coutry,  every 
variety  of  Annual  Flower  Seed  that  could  he  obtained,  and 
after  cultivating  over  one  thousand  varieties,  has  selected 
one  hundred  kinds  with  a  view  of  including  all  the  most 
desirable  for  hardv  garden  cultivation,  a  list  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  one.  And  for  $1  Thirty-three  kinds  of  any 
on  the  list  will  be  sent  br  mail,  postage  paid. 

G.  Ii.  GARRETSON,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

NOVELTIES  IN  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

For  all  the  New  and  Riirc  Flower  Seeds  see  our 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  ISG9,  which  we  mail  free 
to  applicants. 

•I.  >3r  'FiaOTCBtlKX  <&   CO., 
£5  oSohaa-st.,    IVew   York. 

For  profitable  Agency,  read  "  A2TY  MAN,"  page  113, 


The  mo.-t  economical  Crate  and  Basket  In  use.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit  growing  districts. 

Parties  in  Western  N.  Y..  and  States  west,  must  address 
NEWFANE   BOX  &  BASKET  CO.,  Newfaue,  N.  Y.  "  in, 

CCLAKS    SENT   FREE. 

C.  G.  CRANE  &,  CO  , 
No.  70  Broad  St.,  Wewark,  H,  J. 

(J.  U.  Kumerle,  Seedsman.) 

Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers 

IN 

Garden,    Field,    and    Flower    Seeds. 

Gladiolus,  Japan  LilieB,  Tuberoses,  etc.,  etc. 
Descriptive  Catalogues  forwarded  on  application. 

C.  G.  CRANE  «fc  CO.,  70  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Gregory's  Seed  Catalogue. 

On  my  three  seed  Farms  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  where  I 
have  over  litty  acres  in  seed.  I  have  raised  this  season  nine 
varieties  ot  Cabbage  seed:  six  of  Beet  seed;  four  of  Carrot - 
ten  of  Turnip  ;  twenty  of  Tomatoes  j  seven  of  Corn  :  live  of 
Onions;  eleven  of  Beans;  Bixof  Mangel  Wurzel,  and  seven 
of  Squashes,— besides  seed  of  numerous  other  vegetables,— 
all  of  which  were  grown  perfectly  isolated.  I  offer  the 
opportunity  to  Market  Gardeners  and  others  who  desire  to 
procure  as  large  a  proportion  of  these  .seed  as  possible  direct- 
ly from  the  grower.    Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

My  Three  Warrants! 

let.— I  insure  all  the  seed  I  send  out  to  be  as  represented. 
2d.— I  insure  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach  niv  customers. 
3d.— 1  insure  all  moneys  sent  to  my  address  (sums  of  $5  and 
upwards  taken  in  P.O.  Orders,  or  Cashiers' Checks),  will 
reach  me.  No  fair  man  can  ask  more  than  this.  Catalogues 
gratis  to  ail.  JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 

Tlie  "BOSTON  PKKZE  TOMATO" 
is  a  very  decided  improvement  on  the  "  Boston  Market." 
The  fruit  is  large,  firm  and  solid,  as  early  as  the  earliest,  and 
for  productiveness  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  One  gardener 
says,  "  I  grew  every  variety  of  Tomato  last  season,  but  none 
excelled  the  Boston  Prize."  Another,  "  It  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive Tomato  I  have  ever  grown,  will  always  command 
a  high  price  and  ready  sale."  Per  paper,  15  cts.;  ner  oz.,75 
cts.,  postage  paid.  CURTIS  &  COLD, 

348  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Farmers'  Club  Sweet  Corn. 

Highly  recommended  by  Solon  Robinson,  Thos.  Meehan, 
Levi   Bartlett,  Mr.  C.  "Weld,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  and  CUas. 

L.  Flint.  (Send  stamp  for  Circular.)  Sold  in  my  own  en- 
velopes only.  Seed  lor  5U  hills.fiOcts.:  4 packages  $2.  Free 
by  mail. JAS.  B.  OLCOTT,  Bnckluntl,  Conn. 

Fottler's    Improved  Brunswick. 

There  is  no  hard-heading  Drumhead  Cabbage  as  early  as 
Folder's,  none  more  reliable  for  heading,  or  that  heads  up 
with  greater  uniformity.  In  size  it  is  tlie  very  largest,  the 
Marblehead  Mammoth  only  excepted.  Seed  of  my  own 
raising  from  Mr.  Bottler's  stock,  per  package,  25  cts. ;  per 
oz„  $1.00.  My  garden  seed  Catalogue,  containing  besides 
standard  varieties,  many  new  and  rare  kinds,  sent  gratis  to 
all.    All  seed  insured  to  reach  the  purchaser. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Garden   Seeds,  Asparagus  Roots,  etc. 

A  new  Retail  Catalogue  with  reduced  prices  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  apply  for  it.  Asparagus  roots  of  good  quality, 
two  years  old,  at  75  cents  per  100,  or  $4  per  1,000. 

G.  It.  GARRETSON, 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

New  aad  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Maminoili  Cabbage,  and  many  other  lieu-  tilings, 
I  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegei  ables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehea  UMs 

IVEW  A$n  RARE  PLANTS. 

Joliu  Saul  offers  a  lari:e  collection  of  Bedding  and  otlier 
plants,  many  of  creat  beautv.  Catalogues  mailed  on  appli- 
cation. JOHN  SAUE,  Washington,  D.  c. 

OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS  AND  SEED. 

WHOLESALE   AND  RETAIL. 

Address  with  one  red  stamp  for  price  list 

PEAESIC  &.  THOMPSON", 

Box  715,  Bloomlngton,  111. 

REE  AND  FRUIT  SEEDS  BY  MAIL.     Hedge 
plants.    Small   stocks  of  fruit  and   ornamental   tn-'es, 
suited  to  distant  transportation.    Write  for  onr  Catalogues. 
THOMAS  MEEHAN,  Uermantoivn,  Pa. 

300,000  MOKSERADISH  SETS 
at  $3  per  1,000.    All  voting,  straight,  and  no  crowns. 
Address                                        EDWARD  WHEELEE, 
P.  O.  Box  I'M,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

HORSERADISH   SETS   FOR   SALE,  delivered 
at  Express  office  or  as  otherwise  ordered.    Seventy- 
live  (75)  cts.  ner  hundred,  or  §5  per  thousand. 

D.  COXLES",  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Satisfaction  in  quality  of  Vines  <£:  Plants, 
and  safety  in  transmission,  guaranteed.  See 
last  page  of  Cover. 
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80     ACRES 

OF    CHOICE 

SEED       POTATOES. 

Over  200  kinds  tested.  Every  desirable  variety  ftir  sale. 
Eekd  a  two  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Priced  Cata- 
logue before  purchasing  elsewhere,  Eartv  Rose  75  cts.  per 
ih,,  aj  for  4  lbs.,  spin  by  mall,  post-paid  :  $r>'p>r  peck,  by  Kx- 
press.  White  Chili  50  cts.  per  lb.;  $1.50  per  4  lbs.,  by  mail. 
■r.'  per  neck,  by  Express.  Climax  S3  per  lb.  Brcsoc's  Prolitie, 
$2  per  lb.  Bresee's  No.  I,  or  "  Kin;;  of  the  Earlics,"  at  cost. 
Andes,  Davis' Seedling,  Early  WhIte,Peachblow,Garnet  Chili, 
Gleason,  Harison,  Orono,  Shaker's  Fancy,  and  New  White 
Peach  blow,  at  75  cents  per  peck,  5-  pec  bushel,  $5  perbbl, 

Also,  Cascoe,  Early  Shaw,  Forfarshire  Red,  Lapstone 

Kidney,  Patterson  Blue  and  Titicaca  .'it  $1  per  peck,  $2.50 

per  bn.,  S<>  per  bbl. Also  Early  Goodrich,  and  many 

other  kinds  at  GO  cts.  per  peck,  81.50  per  bu.,  §  J.5U  per  bbl. 

THE  BEST  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Sent  by  mail  post-paid  at  the  prices  given,  and  warranted  to 
reach  the  purchaser.  Co. i over's  Colossal  Asparagus  50  cts. 
per  packet;  Bean.  Giant  Wax  25  cts.,  Fejee  15;  Beet,  Si- 
mon's Early  15,  rellowOvoid  Mangel  Wurzel  15:  Cabbage, 
Improved  Early  York  lO.Marblehead  Mainmotli  25,  Fottler's 
Improved  Brunswick  35  Stone  Mason  10,  Early  Winnig- 
stadtlO;  Cmcorty  10;  Sweet  Cor.x,  Extra  Early  Minne- 
sota 2o,  Russell's  Improved  25,  Red  2a,  Crosby's  Early  15, 
Mexican  15.  Mammoth  15,  Farmer's  Club  50.  Cccumber, 
Early  Russian  10;  Egg  Plant,  New  Black  Pekin  85.  Let- 
tuce, Neapolitan  I5,TurUisb  Head  10,  Pernignan  10;  Water 
Melon,  Pbinnev's  Earlv  15.  Improved  Mountain  Sweet  10, 
Apple  Pie,  15;  Musk  Mtxoy,  Early  White  Japan  15,  Christi- 
ana, 10,  Mammoth  Minorca,  25:  Parsnip,  Student,  10;  Peas, 
Drew's  New  Dwarf.  15,  McLean's  Little  Gem  15,  Tom  Thumb 
10.  Laxton's  Prolific  Long  Pod  -'5;  Radish,  French  Break- 
fast 10;  Otstek  Plant  10;  Squash,  Hubbard  15.  Turban  15, 
Para  L-»,  Boston  Marrow  10,  Mammoth  Golden  25  ;  Tomato, 
Keyes"  10.  Oraugctichl  Dwarf  25,  Foard  V,  New  Mammoth 
25,  "General  Grant "25;  Alsike  Clover  25:  Surprise  Oats 
25;  Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower  10-  Bates'  Early  Bronze 
Field  Com  25;  Hybrid  Yellow  Dent  Field  Corn  25  •  Potato 
Seed,  25. 

L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO-,  Huron,  O. 

Look   out   for 
HTJ3XI3UO    ROSE. 

As  there  are  potatoes  selling  that  are  not  genuine,  vou 
would  better  bnv  from  Geo.  A.  Deitz,  Chambersburgh,  Pa., 
who  has  the  largest  list  ot  genuine  Early  Rose  in  the  coun- 
try, furnished  by  Messrs.  Bliss,  Conover,  and  D.  S.  Uenron. 
You  can  also  get  the  best  Sparing  "Wheat,  best  White  and 
Black  Oats,  best  Field  and  Garden  Corn,  Barley,  Clover 
Seeds.  Potatoes,  best  Feed  Cutter,  Hogs  and  Fowls. 

Send  for  a  cony  of  the  Experimental  Farm  Journal, 
only  20  cts.  Address 

GEO.  A.  DEITZ,  Chambersburgh,  Pa. 

Four  Acres  ©f  Early  Rose ! 

I  raised  last  season  between  four  and  live  acres  of  this 
new  potato,  obtaining  my  seed  directly  from  the  original 
growers  in  Vermont.  I  found  that  it  grew  to  a  large  size, 
was  remarkably  productive,  and  of  excellent  quality.  1  am 
now  selling  them  at  the  following  rates;  1  ibliyniail.fl; 
8  lbs,  -63.00;  i  peck,  by  Express,  $~>;  halt  bushel,  $S;  l  bushel, 
$15;  1  bbl,  $40;  0J  fts.  to  the  bushel,  165  fts.  to  the  bbl. 
Snecial  quotations  jriven  for  larger quantities,  when  desired. 
"With  each  peck  of  the  Early  Rose  at  retail  rates,  I  will  put 
in  gratis  one  of  the  "  Willard"1  potatoes. a  new  seedling,  of 
which  I  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  Mr.  Gleason,  a  gentle- 
man who  is  probably  the  most  experienced  raiser  of  new 
seedling  potatoes  in  "New  England,  and  who  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  late  Mr.  Goodrich  in  his  experiments 
-with  new  seedling  potatoes.  I  also  offer  the  following  po- 
tatoes at  prices  annexed. 
Excelsior,  per  »,  by  mail,  SI. 00. 
Philbriek's  Early  "White,  4  lbs,  by  mail,  $2.00 
"Western  Chief,  "  "  "        2.00 

nerbush.  per  bbl. 
Early  Sebec,  "  "  "  75        $2.25       $5.50 

"     Goodrich,  "  **  "  15  1.75         4.50 

Harison,  "  "  "  75         2.00  5.00 

Gleason,  "  "  "  75         2.00         5.00 

Colcbrook  Seedling,  "  "  "  15         2.00         5.00 

Shaker's  Fancy,  "  "  "  75  2.00  5.00 

Orono,  "  "  "  75         2.00         5.00 

Boxes  and  barrels  for  packing,  gratis.    For  fuller  descrip- 
tion, see  my  illustrated  potato  Circular,  sent  gratis  to  all. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Goodrich's  Seedling  Potatoes,  Early  Goodrich  oi 
^L^  Gleason,  per  peck  75  cts.;  per  bush.  %\.%\  per  bbl.  £1.50. 
Harison,  per  peck, 85  cts.;  per  bush.,  $3;  per  bbl.,  $5.  Any 
two,  Or  tlie  three  kinds,  sent  in  a  bbl.  when  desired.  Cash 
orders  filled  in  the  order  received,  and  the  tubers  forwarded 
by  Rail  or  Express,  as  directed.  Also,  afew  of  the  Early 
Rose,  by  mail,  post-paid,  l  lb.  $1 ;  ?.  lbs.  $2, 

G.  B.  TALCOTT,  Owego,  Tioga  Co..  N.  Y. 

POTATOES.    POTATOES. 

Early  Hose,  Early  Goodrich,  Early  White 
Sprout,  Early  "White  Mountain,  Harison,  Shaker's  Fancy , 
Flemish  Beauty, &c,  &c. 

"We  offer  our  Stock  at  Low  Market  Rates,  and  invite  all 
Dealers,  Planter?,  and  the  Trade,  to  call  and  examine,  or 
write  for  Catalogue  and  particulars. 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO.,  Agricultural  &  Seed  Warehouse, 
70  Brbad-st.,  Newark,  K".  J. 

Harison  Potatoes,  Cotswoh1  Sheep,  Chester  Pigs, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Pea  Fowl,  Siberian  Bantams,  Muscovy 
and  Rouen  Ducks,  "Guinea,  Brahma,  Java  and  other  Fowls, 
Cheap.  For  sale  by  N".  GTJILBERT,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

WHITE  tHILI  POTATO, 

77ie  best  for  main  crop  at  the  South,  is  large,  nearly  round, 
white  flesh  and  skin,  cooks  very  mealy.  It  yields  enormous- 
ly aud  grows  most  admirably;  the  top"  stands  perfectly  erect 
all  summer  and  is  very  busby.  Price  $2  per  peck;  $5  per 
bushel;  (12  per  barrel.    Address 

L.  D.  SCOTT  &,  Co.,  Huron,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 

Seed  Potatoes  for  Sale. 

Harison.  Gleason, Cuzcn,  Early  Goodrich,  and  Early  Sebec. 
By  the  peck,  bushel,  or  barrel.  A  limited  supply  of  Early 
Rose  bythe  pound  onlv.  Prices  made  known  on  application. 

Address  MOSES  H.  I1USSEY,  North  Berwick, Me. 

Instructions  -for  Planting  and  Management 
of  Small  Fruits*    Sse  last  page  of  Cover. 


EARLY  ROSE    POTA': 

Our  stock  of  Early  Rose  is  without  a  superior  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  grown  in  Vermont,  is  of  uniform  size,  and  is  first- 
class  in  every  respect. 

The  merits  of  this  celebrated  variety  arc  now  so  well 
known,  aud  the  profits  of  its  culture  so  great,  that  wc  con- 
fidently affirm  that  no  other  agricultural  investment  will 
give  such  liberal  and  quick  returns. 
75  cts.  per  lb.;  S5  per  peck;  $15  per  bushel;  $10  per  barrel. 

Also  a  fine  lot  of  Harison's.    Send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

C  AT  ALOGUES      FREE! 

M,  Q'KEEFE,  SON  &  GO'S 

Catalogue    of   Seeci^-, 

And  Guide  to  thx-  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gar- 
den for  1809. 

(Published  in  January.)  Every  lover  ot  flowers  wishing 
this  new  work,  free  of  charge,  should  address  immediately 
M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  &  CO.,  EUwanger  &  Barry's  Block", 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES.— Harison  and  Early  Sebec,  $5  per 
bbl.    Also  Early  Rose  COe.  per  Tb.,  $5  per  peck.  $10  per  bbl. 
Cranberry  Vines  as  usual.  Dr.  B.  U.  STEVENS,  Essex,  Conn. 

Best  Kinds  of  Seed  Potatoes 

At  Reduced  Prices,  Warranted  Tbue  to  Name. 

Early  Rose,  l  lb.,  75  cts.  ■  3  lbs.,  $2,  sent  free  by  mail.  One 
peek,  $5,  delivered  at  the  Express. 

I  will  deliver  to  Railroad  either  Early  Goodrich  or  Harison 
potatoes  for  $1  per  bbl.,  or  either  the  above  with  one  pound 
Earli/  ^ose  in  each  bbl.,  for  §1.50 ;  or  3  lbs.  Early  Rose  in  the 
same  for  $5.  Registered  Letters,  P.  ().  Orders,  or  Drafts,  may 
be  sent  at  my  risk.    No  potatoes  sent  with  C.  O.  D. 

Reference,  C.  W.  "W hin field,  Cashier  Mutual  Bank,  Bea- 
ver Dam,  Wis. 

Beaver  Bam,  Wis..  G.  H.  STEWART. 

Early  Rose  Potatoes.  4  lbs.  S2, 1  lb.  $1,  free,  by  mail;  1  peck. 
S3, 1  bush.,  §15,  I  libl..  ?j!0.  Harison.  §5  bbl.,  add  1  ft.  Early 
Rose.  $5.50.  Bbl.  Harison,  3  lbs.  E.  Rose,  $(j.  Address  W.  S. 
CARPENTER,  15G  Reade-st.,  New  York. 

SCOTT'S  POTATO  FARM. 

Located  at  Huron.  Eric  Co.,  Ohio,  where  all  kinds  of  pota- 
toes (new  or  old.  Foreign  or  American)  are  tested.  Early 
Goodrich,  $3.30  per  bbl.  All  other  kinds  very  low.  Don't 
fall  to  send  for  our  Descriptive  illustrated  Catalogue  which 
will  be  sent  for  a  two  cent  stamp.       L.  D.  S-JOTT&  CO., 

Huron,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Our  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 

100  VARIETIES  OF  POTATOES 

is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants.   Address 
REISIG  &  HEXAMER, 
New-Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Early  Rose  aud  Harison  Potatoes. 

Thebtst  early  and  the  best  late  potato  known.  Grown 
from  the  original  stock  on  the  best  potato  sand  soil,  for  sale 
as  follows: 

Rose,  1  lb.  r,3  cts.,  5  lbs.  $2, 15  lbs.  $!,  1  bushel  §14,  barrel  $35 
IIaiiisox,  13  lbs.  §1,  bushel  $2,  barrel  $5.    Goodrich,  Dyke- 
man,  and  other  choice  varieties  at  the  lowest  market  price. 
G.  C.  DORSET,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES  (warranted  cenirine), 
50  cts.  per  ft. ;  §5.00  per  peek  ;  $15  per  bush. ;  $40  per  bbl. 
Early  Henry,  a  good  early  variety,  25  cts.  per  ft.;  fl.25  per 
peek  ;  §4  per  bush.;  §10  per  bbl.  Early  Goodrich  and  Harison, 
25  cts.  per  Jb. ;  50  cts.  per  peck:  $1.50  per  bush.:  $1  per  bbl. 
For  prices  of  Strawberries.  Raspberries,  and  Blackberries, 
sec  another  column.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

THUS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorcstown.  N.  J. 

New  Needling  Potatoes*. 

THREE  NEW  KINDS  of  great   excellence,  not 
to  be  found  in  am/  other  Catalogue,  will  be  found  en- 
graved and  fully  described  in  my  new  Seed  Catalogue, 
t  Sent  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


New  afiud  Rare   Pilaw  Is. 

Aquilegia  ccerulea.—A  splendid  novelty.  "  Queen  of  Col- 
umbines, and  most  beautiful  of  all  hardy  herbaceous  plants." 
§1  each.  §9  per  dozen.  Wiegela.— Isolfue,  hortensls,  nivea, 
multiflora  floribunda,  75  ct-*..  each.  Aniabilis,  variegata, 
rosea  nana  variesata,  and  arborea  grandiflora,  50  cts.  each. 
Van  Houttii.hortensis  rubra,  Desboisil,  Stcltznerii,  rosea  stri- 
ata, &c,  30 cts.  each.  Purpnrata.Mi  elecnnt,  dark,  purplish 
flower,  $1  each.  Spiraa  Thunbergli,  Viburnum  plicatum, 
Deutzia  ETortunli  and  gracilis  alba  variegata,  Foray tltia  For- 
tunii,  Althtea  totns  albus,  fl.  pi..  Clematis  in  great  variety. 
Hedge-hoe  Juniper.  Arbor  Vitass,  a  large  collection.  Di- 
centra  eximia,  &C..&C.  Our  New  Spring  Trade  list  is  ready 
for  distribution.  HOOPES  BRG.  &  THOMAS. 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester.  P3. 

Davison's  Taornless  Black  Raspberry, 

Get  your  plants  of  the  first  disseminator,  who  propagates 
onlv  from  selected  stock.  For  origin,  price*,  hrno  to  culti- 
rate,  &C,  send  lor  circular  to  JOSEPH  SINTON,  Angola, 
Erie  Co..  N.  Y.     AGENTS  WANTED. 

Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants. 


R. 


ASPBERRIES  AND  BLACKBERRIES.— Lai- 


'quantities.    Best  quality  aud  varieties  for  field  culture. 
Wild  Goose  Plums.      Other  fruit  and    ornamental    trees. 


Send  stamp  for  Catalogues  and  Club-rates. 
WM.  PARKY.  '  ii  ns 


aminson,  N.  J. 


CLAKKB'l  RASPKERffSY.  A  few  thou- 
sand No.  1  genuine  plants  at  "  bottom  "  prices. 
Also,  Horseradish  Sets.  lov.'. 

GHAS    F.  Af.GUR. 

M  hitneyvilitt.  Conn. 


Washington  Street  Nurseries. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1,  1SG9. 

The  title  of  the  linn  of  Bronson,  Graves,  Selover  &  Co,  has 
this  day  been  changed  to  GRAVES,  SELOVER,  WILLARD 
&  CO.,  Mr.  Bronson  retiring  from  the  concern,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  following  Card. 

Thankful  to  onr  patrons  for  past  favors,  and  respectfully 
soliciting  a  continuance  of  the  same,  which  we  hope  to  merit 
by  renewed  diligence  in  all  departments  of  our  business,  we 
remain  Yours  truly, 

GRAVES,  SELOVEIi,  WILLARD  &  CO. 


For  profitable  Agency,  read  "ANY  MAN,"  page  112; 


CARD. 

Having  sold  my  interest  in  the  firm  of  Broxsox,  Graves, 
Selover  &  Co.  on  account  of  impaired  health,  I  take  this 
method  to  express  the  desire  that  the  liberal  patronage  be- 
stowed upon  the  Washington  Street  Nurseries  may  bo 
continued  to  them  under  the  management  of  their  present 
Proprietors.  As  this  change  brings  no  new  parties  into  the 
firm,  the  business  will  be  conducted  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  with  energy  and  care,  and  with  the  determination  to 
please  all  who  may  favor  them  with  their  patronage. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1, 1869.  E.  A.  BRONSON. 

PflACII  TKEE*. 

A  large  stock  of  the  best  varieties  handsomely  grown  and 
cheap,  at  the  Xew  Brunswick  Nurseries,  y.  J. 

EDWIN    ALLEN. 

Moorcstown  Small  Fruit  &  Plant  Farm. 

Having  (as  you  can  sec  by  referring  to  page  GT.  Feb.  No.) 
a  large  stock  of  Plants  and  Potatoes,  I  am  prepared  to  inr- 
nish  well  packed, genuine  No.  1  plantsatthcrollowiDgprfccs  : 

Doz.  If0.  i,0fi0. 
Dr.  Nicaise  and  Napoleon  3d  Strawberry.  .$0.65  $3.00  g-JO.OU 
Chas.  Downing.  Glocde's  Perpetual  Pun-. 

and  Nicanor so      1.50      10.00 

Jucunda  or  Knox's  700 25      1.00       8.1Q 

Naomi,  Durand,  and  Stinger 25      1.00        6.00 

Lady  of  Lake,  Barnes'  .Mammoth  and  Gold- 
en Queen 25       1.00        G.OO 

Philadelphia,  Rippowam,    and     Lennig's 

White 25      1.00        7.C0 

Agriculturist,  Green  Prolific,  and    Lady 

Finger 25         75        4.00 

Brooklyn  Scarlet  aud  New  Jersey  Scarlet     25         73        4.00 

'Wilson's  Albany  and  Cutter's  Seedling...)  20        60       3.00 

Downer's  Prolific,  and  French's  Seedling  ^20        CO       3.00 

Ida,  Mete;i!t's,  and  Starr's  Seedling ^  20         60        3.00 

Very  low  in  Quantities  of  SJWQand  upwards. 

Philadelphia  Raspberry 1.00      6.00      50.00 

Clarke  do 1.50     10.00      Ml  00 

Davison's  Thornless 75       4.00       30  00 

Doolittle's  Improved  BlackCup 50      1.00        8.00 

Prosser.  (A  new  early  red  variety;  51  each.  £9.00  per  doz. 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry 1.00      6.00      50.00 

Kittatinny  do 75      4.00      30.no 

Lawton  do ;"i0      1.50      10.0U 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Grape  Vines  at  lowest  rates. 
Send  for  Price  List.  THUS.  C.  ANDREWS,        J 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

rBHIE  CONTINENTAL  FRUIT  PACKAGE  coin- 
JL  bines  covered  box, spking  crate,  am!  thorough  ventila- 
tion.   Illustrated  circular  free.    CONTINENTAL  HOX  CO., 
No.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

(EiF3  The  New  Everblooming 
and  Fragrant  Japan  Honeysuckle 
proves  to  be  the  finest  Hardy  Or- 
namental Plant  ever  introduced, 
50  cents  each,  $5  per  doz  ,  by  mail, 
prepaid,  or  express,  My  new  Cat- 
alogue of  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Fruits, 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  gratis. 
B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nur- 
series and  Seed  Establishment, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

4^1  RAPE  VINES  at  3   CENTS.— Concord,  land 

'LW  a  years  old,  $1  per  doz.;  $4  per  100  ;  $30  per  1,000.  Hart- 
ford Prolific,  1  vr.,  $1.50  per  doz.;  $7  per  1C0.  Clinton.  'J  vis., 
$3  per  100.  Roses.  1  vr.,  Dundee  Rambler,  and  Felicit,  $1.50 
per  doz.;  J4  per  100:  2vrs.  ?G.  Apple  Root  Grafts,  $10  per 
1,000;  -Z  yrs.,  1  to  3  feet,  $10  per  LOCO.  All  first-clas-  Stock. 
1IAKVKY  CURTIS,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


■J50.000  Nurserv-srown  Evergreen  trees.  2  to  6  years  trans- 
planted, Arbor  Vitie,  Hemlock.  White  Spruce,  also  Black 
and  Norway  Cherry,  and  La  Versaillaise  Currants— email, 
on  to  stout  2  years' growth.  Sable  Qfeex  Blackberry,  neio, 
sent  out  by  us.  See  cut  in  Catalogue,  with  12  other  "cuts  of 
fruits  and  trees.    Sent  by  mail.  J.  "W.  MANNING, 

Reading.  Mass. 

NATIVE  EVERGREENS, 

at  :?:>  per  1,000.  Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitas,  White  Piue,  Spruce 
and  Hemlock,  6  to  12  inches  high,  10,000  for  $10.  Packing 
free.  Also  fresh,  prime  Apple  Seed  at  $0  per  bushel,  5  bush, 
at  83.  JAMES  A.  ROOT, 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Small  Fruits,  ax. — Wilson's  Karl}-,  Kittatinny  and  Lawton 
Blackberry  plants.  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants,  As- 
paragus. Rhubarb.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  for  sale 
cheap.  CYBUS  M.  HERE,  Strasburg,  Pi- 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[Maech, 


GRAPE   VINES. 

Iona,  Israella,  Delaware,  Diana.  Concord,  Ives,  for  garden 
and  vineyard.  A  huge  stock  of  Concord,  1  and  2  years  old, 
from  $3.Vto  $80  per  1,000.  Very  line  Ion;i  vines,  1  year  old. 
especially  adapted  for  Club  purposes,  and  lor  gardens  and 
email  vineyards.  Iona,  1  and  2  yeai'8  old.  for  general  vine- 
yard planting.  All  the  above  at  extremely  low  prices,  by 
dozen  or  quantity.    Terms  to  Clubs  especially  favorable. 

THE  ETJMELAN 

Is  offered  to  the  public  as  a  grape  far  above  all  others  in 
its  adaptation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  time. 

It  is  a  black  grape  (dark  blue.)  entirely  exempt  from  all 
unlive  defects,  and  equal  to  the  best  European  kinds  for  the 
table  and  for  wine. 

It  is  very  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive.  Though  ripen- 
ing pearliest  of  all.  (earlier  than  Hartford,)  its  fruit  hangs  to 
the  end  of  the  season  without  shriveling,  and  is  among  the 
best  for  late  keeping. 

It  has  no  near  competitor  for  making  red  wine,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  this  country  that  can  bear  any  comparison  with 
the  fine  European  kinds  for  that  purpose.  To  all  who  desire 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  advancement  of  American 
grape  culture,  the  present  affords  an  advantageous  opportu- 
nity that  cannot  be  expected  to  recur.  By  extensive  trial  it 
lias  shown  itself  particularly  hardy,  and  adapted  for  general 
cultivation  in  gardens;  and  sufficient  trial  has  been  made 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  vineyard  cul- 
ture in  all  measurably  favorable  localities.  For  full  account 
tend  for  Pamphlet,  General  and  Special  Price  Lists,  and 
Club  propositions. 

The  Advantages  to  Clubs  are  greater  than  ever  before 
offered. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  every  village  where  there 
are  not  any  at  present  engaged. 

Vines  1  and  2  years  old,  of  very  fine  quality ;  a  few  of 
extra  quality. 

C.  W.  GRANT, 
Iona  (near  Peekskill,)    N.  Y. 

WILSON  EARLY  BLACKBERRY  root  cut- 
tinga,  25 cte.  per  doz. ;  7".  cts.  per  100;  ?U  per  1,000; 
$50  per  10,000.  Kittatinny  Blackberry  root  cuttings,  25  cts. 
per  doz.;  00  cts.  per  100;  §1  per  1,000;  $30  per  10,000.  Prosser 
Raspberry,  31.00  per  doz.;  §1  per  100;  (23  per  1,000.  For 
prices  of  plants  with  roots  as  dns,  sec  page  111. 

TilOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 
large  stock  of  Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  Streets  and  Lawns. 

Roses  in  great  variety,  including  the  beetsorte  of  Remon- 
tant, Moss,  Tea,  and  China,  ran  be  furnished  one  and  two 
years  old,  and  at  very  low  rates  by  the  thousand.  Allure  on 
their  own  roots. 

RliodotlciMtro ns,  which  are  well  known  as  a  special 
culture  iu  these  grounds,  can  be  furnished  by  the  H>0  and 
1,000.    For  descriptions,  see  Horticultural  Annual  for  1S67. 

Evergreens,  of  200  sorts,  are  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  planters. 

Apples,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Pears,  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Plums,  Pencllics,  and  Cherries. 

Grape  Vines  in  large  quantity,  and  of  all  the  varieties, 
especially  of  Concord,  Ives'  Seedling,  Iona,  and  Delaware. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries,  Wilson's,  Kitta- 
tinny,  Clarke,  and  other  sorts. 

For  Catalogues,  address  at  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  CLUSTER, 

Davison's  Thornless,  Seneca,  Doolittle,  and  other  Raspber- 
ries in  large  stock. 

For  prices  of  these  and  all  \  lie  valuable  Raspberries.  Black- 
berries, Strawberries,  and  Grapes,  address 

C.  L.  VAN  DTJSEN, 

Macedon,  N.T. 

SPRING  1869. 
Rochester  Commercial  Nurseries, 

[Established  1830.1 
WM.  S.  LITTLE,  Proprietor. 

I  OFFEU  for  Spking  Sales  a  lauge  and  UNBROKEN 
assortment  of  Nursery  Products  of  excellent  quality. 

Descriptive  Catalogues,  80  pages,  10  cents.  The  Circular 
of  Prices  per  dozen,  per  100,  per  1,000,  sent  to  all  applicants. 
Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters,  large  and  small,  address 
WM.  S.  LITTLE,  Koeliostcr,  IV.  T. 

WOLF  CREEK  NURSERY.—  60,000  Cherry, 
(SO.0OO  E.  Mart,  80,000  Peach,  Apple  and  Pear,  Stand- 
ard and  Dwarf,  500,11110  Apple  Stories,  extra  Pear  and  Quince 
Stocks.  A  variety  ot  Trees  and  Plants.  Our  E.  May  Cherry 
is  (we  think)  the  finest  in  the  world.  Come  and  see,  or  get 
Catalogue  free.    JOHN  WAMPLEIS,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 

LOOK  HERE !    SUNDRIES  ! 

Dr.  Nicaise.the  Mammoth  Strawberry,  $1  per  dozen,  $5 
per  U)0,  S40  per  1,000.  Also:  Nicanor,  Napoleon  III,  Romevn's 
Seedling,  Cnas.  Downing,  and  other  Strawberries.  Doolittle 
and  Kirtland  Raspberries.  Harison  and  Early  Goodrich  Po- 
tatoes. Onion  Sets.  Horse-radish  sets.  Cold  Frame  Cab- 
bage Plants.  American  Arbor  Vila?s.  All  cheap.  Order 
early.    Send  for  Price  List. 

R.  M.  WELLES,  Towanda,  Pa. 


C 


OXCORD  GRAPE  VINES,  very  fine  roots,  two 
years  old,  from  $50  to  S7o  pec  1,000.    Address 

F.  A.  ROCKWELL,  Ridgeiield,  Conn. 


Blooming  ton  Nursery. 

18tli  Year  :  400  Acres  ;  10  Green-houses. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Nursery  Stocks,  Small  Ever- 
greens.  Forest  Trees,  Hedge  Plants,  Roses,  Grapes,  Ever- 
greens, Green-house  and  Bedding  Plants,  all  of  best  sorts  and 
snipping  sizes.    Send  10c.  tor  three  spring  Catalogues. 
Blooniimrton  Nursery,  F.  K.  PHCEN15. 

McLean  Co.,  111. 


For  pleasant  labor  *vnfi  good  pay,  read  "  A^'Y  Max,"  p.  113. 


FRUIT   AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

For  Spring-  ot"   1869. 

Standard  Fruit  Trees  for  Orchards. 

Dwarf  Trees  for  Gardens. 

Grape  Vines,  Old  and  New  Varieties. 

Strawberries  and  other  Email  fruits.   Best  new  and  old 

sorts. 
DccifEuons  Ornamental  Trees, 
Evergreen  Trees. 
Flowering  Sliruus  and  Plants* 
Roses,  Peeonics,  Dahlias,  etc. 

Superb  Collections. 
Green-House!  and  Redding  Plants. 

Our  general  stock  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the 
country.  Prompt  and  careful  attention  given  to  every  order, 
large  or  small.  Catalogues,  containing  full  information,  sup- 
plied as  follows: 

No.  1.    Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 10  cents. 

No.  2.  "  "       of  Ornamental  Trees,  etc. ,10  cents. 

No.  3.  "  "      Green-House  Plants,  etc.,. .5  cents. 

No.  4.    Wbolesale       "       Fuee. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY, 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

(Established  1840.) 


LUM'S  EVERBEARING  RASPBERRV. 

Each,    Doz- 
Extra  fine  plants  by  mail,  post-paid.  50c.         S5. 

No.  1   plants 30c.         $3. 

No.  2,  good  plants 25c.         $2. 

All  varieties  of  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  &c,  for  sale, 
cheap.    Send  for  Catalogue.    H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Plants  by  Mail  or  Express. 

Strawbeerbss.  Doz,  ioo  1,000 

Chas.  Downing 75  cts.  $3.00  »20 

Nicanor  &  Dr.  Nicaisc 75    "  3.00  20 

Jucuuda  &   Barnes'  Mammoth 50    "  1.50  8 

Durauil  &  Hippo  warn 50    "  1  50  8 

Stinger  &  Philadelphia 40    "  1.00  4 

Kussell  &  Triompbe  de  Gand 40    "  1.00  4 

Albany,  Downer.  &  Agriculturist 30    "  75  3 

French,  Cutter,  Ida,  &  N.  J.  Scarlet..    30    "  75  3 

Prosser    Easpl terry 1(1    "  75 

Clarice  "  1 .50    "  10.00         80 

Philadelphia  "  1.00    «  6.00         50 

Thornless        "  75    "  4.00         25 

Doolittle  "  50    M  1.50  8 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry 1.00    "  6.00        50 

Kittatinnv  "  75    "  4.00  25 

Prosser   Raspberry  Knot  Cuttings....    50    "  1.50         10 

Clarke  "  "  "        ....    40    "  1.00  8 

Philadelphia"  "  "        ....    40    "  1.00  6 

Wilson  Blackberry     "  "       ....    40    "  1.00  C 

Kittatinny      "  "  "         ....     40    "  75  4 

One  dozen  Raspberry  or  Blackberry  Plants,  or  100  Hoot 
Cuttings  or  Strawberry  Plants,  scut  prepaid  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 

For  prices  of  Grapes,  Currants,  Asparagus,  etc.,  send  for 
Catalogue.  CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

Clarke    and   Philadelphia  Raspberry. 

Wilson's  Early  and  Kittatinny  Blackberry  plants,  1st  qual- 
ity;  2nd  size  $20  per  1,000.    Agents  wanted. 

MAHLON  MOON",  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Strawberry  Plants.— Choice  selection  from  oyer  100  vari- 
eties. Charles  Downing,  the  best  large  berry  ever  intro- 
duced, meat  bearer,  sweet  enough  without,  sugar,  50c.  doz., 
S3,  100,  $20.  1.0(10.  Boydcn's  No.  30.  new.  monstrous  berry, 
81,  doz..  So,  100,  $40,  $1,000.  Dr.  Nieaise,  12  berries  weigh  1  lb., 
81.50,  doz..  $:>,  100.  Napoleon  III,  berry  very  large,  $2,  doz., 
810,  100.  Nicanor,  great  bearer,  very  promising,  81,  doz.,  $5, 
100.  Barnes'  Mammoth,  extra  large,  extra  fine.  $1,  doz.,  $5, 
100.  Peak's  Emperor,  new  seedling,  extra,  S2,  doz.,  $10,  100. 
Durand's  Seedling,  very  large,  productive,  50c.  doz.,  $1.50, 
100,  812,1,000.  Watte  Alpine,  sweet  enough  without  sugar, 
81,  doz.,  £3,  100.  Bomeyn's  Seedling,  large,  sweet,  fine,  81, 
doz..  §1.  100.  Jncunda,  larire,  productive,  fine,  50c.  doz., 
|l-50,  loo,  $12,  1,000.  The  11  varieties,  1  doz.  each,  free,  by 
mail,  for  88.  Bonle  de  Ver.  monstrous  size,  weighs  2  oz.,  81 
each.  Lady,  very  large,  75c.  each.  Koval  Hautboy,  sweet, 
large,  fine, 75c.  each.  These  3  new  varieties.  82,  free,  by  mail. 
Address       W.  S.  CAHPENTEH,  156  Rcade-st.,  New  York. 

THE  NEW  THORNLESS 

Wachuset  Mountain  Blackberry, 

(The  most  valuable  varietvyet  introduced).  Address  orders 
to  R.  R.  FLETCHER,  Uroton  Junction,  or  DENTS  Z1UN- 
GIEBEL,  Needham,  Mass. 

New  Pears,  cions  of  3  remarkable  summer  pears.  D.  D. 
Assomption,  very  large,  beautiful,  fine,  ripens  August  1st. 
Congress,  enormous  size,  1  to  2  lbs.,  beautiful,  fine,  last  July. 
Williams'  Striped,  large, fine, White,  yellowand  red,  August. 
A  medal  awarded  to  these  3  Seedlings,  at  Paris  Exposition, 
1%7.  2  cions,  1  variety,  81,  2  varieties.  81.50.  The  3,  2  cions 
each,  82.  Cions  of  G  new  summer,  and  12  fall  and  winter  ap- 
ples, all  of  superior  quality.  See  advertisement,  in  Feb.  No. 
Free  by  mail.  W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co., 
N.T. 


A  Monthly,  devoted  to  tins  interest  entirely,  giving  practi- 
cal information  from  our  Experimental  Fruit  Farm  of  200 
acres,  also  from  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
making  it  of  general  value  to  all  sections.  First  number 
issued  April  1st,  1869.  Terms  50  cts.  for  balance  of  the  year. 
Advertising  rates.  20  cts.  per  line.    Address 

PUHDV  &  JOHNSTON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Aft  AAA  PEACH  TREES,   all  leading  varieties, 
V  V.Vv  v  f0r  snie  nt  lowest  rates.    Send  for  Circular. 

HAMILTON  PULLEN,  Hightstown,  N.J. 

Valuable  Pamphlets  containing  08  pages 
for  10  Cts.    Sec  last  page  of  Cover, 


BEST,  I»IJRE,  GENUINE  Plants. 
Strawberries  at  50c.  per  doz.;  82  per  100:  815  per  1,000. 
Chas.  Downing.Nieanor.Stump  Seedling  at  81  per  doz.;  85per 
100;  840  per  1,000.  Homeyn's  Seedling,  Dr.  Nicaisc,  Napoleon 
III.Boyden's  No.  30,;it40c..per  doz.  $1.25,  per  100,  86,  per  1,000; 
Jucunda,  Rlppowam,  Durand.  Stinger.  Barnes'  Mammoth, 
Rnssel,  N.  J.  Scarlet,  at  80  cts.  per  doz.  81  per  100,  84  per 
1,000  ;  Lennig's  White,  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Philadelphia, tireen 
Prolific,  Agriculturist,  Gulden  Queen,  Triompbe  de  Gand, 
Ladyflnger,  at  25c.  per  doz.,  75c.  per  100,  $3  per  1,000;  Albany, 
Downer,  Cutter,  French,  Starr,  Ida. 

Raspbehkies.  dozen.  100.  1,000. 

Philadelphia  (red) $1 .00  $.600       ?50.00 

Clarke  "    1 50  s.oo        oo.oo 

Doolittle,  (Black) 50  1  .00            8.00 

Davison's  Thornless,  (Black) 1.00  4.00         S0.0G 

Mammoth  (luster  (New  Black) 2.00  12.no 

Prosser,  (New  Red)  one  plant  St          6.00  50.00 

BLACKBKnitlKS. 

Wilson  Early  Best  No.  1 1.00  0.00  50.00 

No.  2 50  3.00  25.00 

Kittatinny  No.  1 50  3.00  25.00 

No.  2 40  1.50  12.00 

La  w  ton 50  l  ,n0  10.00 

Houghton  Gooseberry 1.00  5.00        4000 

Red  Dutch;  Currants 1.00  4.00  35.00 

White  Grape  and  Cherry 1.25  6.00  50.00 

Yersaillaise  and  Victoria 1.25  6.00         50.00 

Early  Rose  Potatoes  50  cts.  per  lb..  85  per  peek,  (15  per 
bushel.  All  warranted  genuine,  and  sent  by  mail  at  prices 
per  dozen.  Strawberries  by  the  100  and  Early  Hose  by  the 
pound.  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

34,000  IVES  SEEDLING. 

Grape  roots,  strong  growth,  30  per  cenr  cheaper  than  last 
fall,  1  and  2  years  old.  Address  GOTTLIEB  MYERS,  East 
Walnut  Hill,  care  of  Win,  Baker,  No.  165  Sycamore  Street, 
Cincinnati,  O.    Send  for  price  list. 

¥.  L.  MSBITT'S 

NURSERY. 

ILEWISBURG,  UNION  CO.,  PENN. 
Strawberries, 

Raspberries, 

Sfilsaelsl>erB*ies, 

Grape  Vines,  &c. 
Our  stock,  which  embraces  all  the  leading  and  best  varie- 
ties of  the  Small  Fruits,  Asparagus,  Seed  Potatoes  and 
Roses,  &c,  has  been  carefully  grown,  and  we  cordially  in- 
vite parties  interested  to  call  and  examine  it.  A  liberal 
discount,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  order,  will  bo 
given  on  all  orders  of  825  or  over. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

CATALOGUES  SErVT  FREE. 

M.  O'KEEFE,    SOI\  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail Dealers  in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Dnl  eli  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Hoses,  &e. 

EUwangcr  &  Barry's  Block.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

fiiMALL  EVERGREENS  at  wholesale,  very  low. 
f^Also  100,000  American  Arbor  Vitas,  1  to  3  feet  high,  2 
and  3  years  transplanted.    Price  List  sent  free. 

A.  P.  CHAPMAN,  Portland,  Maine. 

^ftetfl   OIM)  APPLE   STOCKS.— Every  one 

P^^PxT^V^^^^Fwisliing  to  start  a  Nursery  should  send 
at  once  and  cet  our  trade  list.  We  have  many  things  vou 
want.  JOHN  WAMPLEH,  Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

G-et    the    Best. — Prices   Reduced. 

100,000  Wilson's  Early  and  Kittatinny  Blackberries,  all 
grown  from  the  original  stock.  For  two  years  past  I 
have  sold  the  fruit  at  $16  per  bushel,  wholesale,  and  it 
•was  retailed  at  §1  per  quart. 

75,000  Philadelphia  and  Clarke  Raspberries,  the  fruit  of 
which  we  sold  last  year  at  OS  cents  per  quart. 

50,000  Davison's  Thornless.  Miami  Cluster,  Cream,  Ellis- 
dale,  and  Imperial  lied  Raspberries. 

30  Acres  Doolittle  Black  Raspberries,  not  vet  enumera- 
ted. Wild  Goose  Plums,  and  Crystal  White  Blackber- 
ries.   Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and  Spring  prices. 

WM.  PAHRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.  t 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblebead  Mammoth  Cabbage, and  many  other  new  tilings 
I  still  continue  to  make  the  raisins  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
tare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblebead.  Mass. 

FIRST  CLASS  Wilson  Early  Blackberry  Plants, 
$50  per  1 .000 ;  Root  Cuttings,  JGner  1,000;  Tips.  «j?o  per 
1.000.  Kittatinny  Plants,  {30  per  1,000;  Koot  Cuttings,  Si 
per  1,000. 

per  bttsli.      per  obi. 

Potatoes— Early  Goodrich ?l.ii  $3.00 

Early  Sebec 8.00  5.00 

"  Harison 1.00  4.00 

"  Gleason 1.70  4..=.0 

"         Shaker  fancy l.co  4.00 

Strawberries— Downer,  (utter,  and  Ida,  $3  per  1.000 ;  other 
leading  varieties  at.  lowest  rates.    Price  List,  free  to  all. 
SAMUEL  C.  DE  CUT.  Ibckl.sstown, 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

We  Know  You  Need  Them. 

Kittatinny  Blackberries,  Ives,  Concord,  and  other  grapes, 
cheap  by  mail.  Osage  hedge  plants.  $0  per  1,000.  bv  express, 
prepaid  1.000  miles.  The  tlnest  E.  May  Cherry  trees  in  the 
world,  cheap.    Send  your  orders  early  to 

JOHN  WAMPLEli,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 

,    For  profitable  Agency,  read  "  A]ST  MAS',"  page  113. 
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BLOODGOOD  nursery. 

Established  1791. 
All  kinds  of  Trees  cultivated  that  are  desirable  and  hardy. 
Young    Trees    at    Cheap    Prices. 

1-year-old  Pear    Trees,  3  to  4  ft $26  per  100 

I 2ft 16    '*      " 

1     "      "    Apple     "       2to3ft 10    "     " 

1     "      "    Plum       "       3  to  4  ft 26    "     " 

1  "      "    Cherry    "       4  to  5  It 26    "     " 

2  "      "    Peach     "       4to61t 12    "     " 

1      "      "    Concord  Grape 6    "     " 

2 "      10    "      " 

1  "     "    Shrubbery,  10  varieties 10    "    " 

2  "     "  "         10       *•       16   "     " 

3  "      "    Asparagus $10  per  1,000 

Linnaeus  Rhubarb 30    " 

No  charge  for  packing  or  delivering  to  Express  Co. 
Terms— cash  with  order  or  by  Express  C.  O.  D.    All  Ex- 
press charges  to  be  paid  hv  purchaser. 

KING  &  Ml'RRAY,  Flushing,  N.  T. 

o  whom:  it  mat  concern.— stratvber- 

ry,  Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants  of  all  the  leading 
varieties,  for  sate  cheaper  than  ever  before  offered:  also. 
Root  Cuttings,  Currant  and  Gooseberry  Bushes,  Grape  Vines, 
Asparagus  Roots,  and  Early  Uose  Potatoes  ;  all  warranted 
genuine  and  of  the  best  quality.  Persons 'wishing  to  plant 
any  of  the  above  would  do  well  to  send  lor  a  list  of  our  low 
prices,  previous  to  purchasing  elsewhere.  Correspondence 
solicited,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed,  CHAS.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 

COLFAX  STRAWBERRY. 

We  will  give  one  hundred  dollars  for  100  plants  of  any 
new  sort  offered  that  will  prove  more  productive  on  anr/ 
soil,  or  in  any  locality,  than  this  sort,  for  either  one,  live,  or 
tm  years  on  the  same  ground.  Send  for  our  Circular,  giving 
full  "description,  beautiful  cut,  &c. 

MAMMOTH  CLUSTER  RASPBERRY. 

We  make  the  same  offer  for  100  plants  of  any  Raspberry 
that  combines  more  good  qualities,  hardiness,  productive- 
ness, size,  flavor,  &c,  than  this.  Purchase  tliis  sort  only  of 
us  or  those  who  obtained  them  from  us.  Our  Circular, just 
issued  and  sent  free,  will  irive  the  reasons,  and  should  be 
Been,  by  all  who  design  purchasing  this  King  of  the  Black 
Caps.  Address  ITIIDY  &  JOHNSTON,  Palmyra,  N.  T. 
PURDT  &  HANCE,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Send  For  Price  List 


50,000  Concord  and 

50,uu0  Ives  Grape  Vines.    For  sale  by 

1    W.  CONE,  Vineland,  K.J. 


,-apc 


Descriptive  Catalogue 

of  Green-House  and  Bedding  Plants,  with  beauti- 
ful Colored  PlaSe,  just  published,  which  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents. 

FEafliters5  Price  List 

of  a  general  assortment  of  First-Class  Nursery  Stock, 

offered  at  low  rates,  which  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
Address  C  W.  SEELYE  &  CO., 

Rochester  Central  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
Trade  List  sent  on  application. 

URSERT  STOCK.  —  Poach  Trees  and  Grape 
Vines;  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Strawberry  Plants; 
Osage  Hedge,  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots.  Potatoes 
fob  Seed,  of  leading  varieties,  among  which  is  the  EARLY 
ROSE,  now  the  Queen  of  Pot  itoes,  warranted  pure.  For 
sale  bv  the  pound,  peek,  or  bushel.    Send  tor  a  Circular. 

II.  M.  EXGLE,  Marietta.  Pa. 

PEACH  TREES,  1  year  from  bud.  extra  growth, 
on  ground  never  before  used  for  Nursery.    A  small 
charge  tor  packing  in  addition  to  these  prices,  "$S  per  100; 
$60  per  1,000.    Best  Mammoth  Asparagus  Roots,  J3  cts.  per 
100;  $1  per  1,00;).    Send  for  Catalogue  ol  Plants  and  Potatoes. 
THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


lias  paid  $1,000  per  acre  for  fruit  the  past  season.  It  is  a 
specialty  with  me.  My  plains  arc  propagated  from  the  orig- 
inal stock,  which  originated  In  Mr.  Clarke's  garden  in  this 
neighborhood.  Genuine  plants  and  root  cuttings  at  low 
rates,  by  mail  or  express.  Send  for  Circular.  LYMAN 
BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Q  OrbO  000    Wilson     Strawberry,     strong 

^JJVfWW)VFW  vplant*,:it  $1  per  1.000;  75,000  Doolittle 
improved  Raspberry  at  $7  iter  1,000.  All  the  leading  varieties 
of  Raspberries  and  Blackberries  marked  low  by 

o.  &  A.  OSBORN,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

W.  ADAMS,  Sprin-iield,  Mass.,  offers  30,000 
O  Am.  Arbor  Vltse,  G  to  IS  inches.  30,000  Norway 
Spruce,  4  to  12  inches.  40,000  Pear  Stocks,  one  vear.  No.  1 
and  No.  1.  J0.O00  Apple  Stocks.  20.000  Horseradish.  3,000 
Davison's  Thornless.  2,000  Seneca  and  Garden  Raspberries. 
Nicanor  Strawberry,  fti.00  per  dozen.  Honey  Locust,  £3.00 
per  1,000. 

Ives  Vines  and  Cuttings. 

Send  for  Us  history  and  award  of  premium  for  being  the 
best  wine  grape.  To  secure  Stock,  order  at  onco.  As  low 
as  any  offered.  JAS.  P.  MARTIN. 

Mt.  Washington,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

AMMOTII    CLUSTER,  Davison's    Thornless, 
Seneca  Black-Cap  Raspberries,  ami  40  other  varieties  of 
small  fruits,  including  most  of  tlie  new  kinds  at  very  low 
rates.    Price  List  free.       M.  N.  WILSON,  Macedon.  N.  T. 

SSAAC  HICKS  &,  SOXS,  OlTwestburv,  L.  I., 
offer  for  sale  Kittatinny  Blackberry  plants.  g$  per  100; 
Philadelphia  Raspberry  plants,  §6  period;  Doolittle  Black 
Cap  tips,  $2  per  100,  less  per  1,000. 

MALL    FRUITS    in     great    variety.— NAOMI 
RASPBERRY  a  specialty    Send  for  Price  list.- 

N.  S.  COZAD,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


s 


JULIEN  CHURN 


Reversed  as  Ladle.       In  Motion. 

AND    BUTTER    WORKER. 

The  Standard  Churn  of  Our  Country. 

This  popular  Churn  is  the  Best  Manufactured,  the  Hand- 
somest, the  Strongest,  the  Most  Efficient  and 

Most    Durable  Churn  Made!  . 

It  is  offered  to  the  Trade  and  Farmers  as  a  staple  article, 
it  being  In  use  In  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  having 
proved  itself  to  he 

1st.— A  perfect  Butter  Maker,  never  failing  to  produce  all 
the  Butter,  of  the  very  best  qualitv,  a  given  amount  of  Cream 
Is  capable  of,  leaving;  the  buttermilk  thin  and  blue. 

2d.— A  perfect  Butter  Worker  and  Salter,  doing  the  work 
more  easily  and  thoroughly  than  it  can  be  doue  in  the  ordi- 
nary way. 

3d— A' Churn  quickly  cleaned  and  very  easily  operated; 
a  child  can  work  it. 

No.  i  holds  8  gallons,  chums  5  gallons. 
No.  3  holds  10  gallons,  churns  7  gallons. 
No.  i  holds  13  gallons,  churns  10  gallons. 

JC1.IEV  CHURN  CO. 
"WJI.  C.  CHAMBEUh.VIX,  Gen'l  Ag't, 
DUBUQUE,  IOWA. 
"WHOLESALE    AGENTS. 
Griffins  &  Co.,  Courtlandt-st.,  New  York  ;  Cnpples  &  Mars- 
ton.  St.  Louis  ;  Cnpples,  Marston  &.  Peck,  Chicago:  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh;  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Butter  Makers'  Manual  sent  free  on  the  receipt  of  a  post- 
age stamp. 

MT.  VERNON  IRON  WORKS 
(Established  1S33)  Manufacture 
STATIONARY  STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, 
from  10  to  1.000  horse-power. 
PORTABLE  ENGINES  AND  CIliCULAI!  SAWMILLS, 
so  complete  that   they  are  put  in  operation  in  three  days' 
time. 

PORTABLE  GRIST-MILLS  AND  BOLTS.  Merchant  and 
Custom  FLOURING  MILLS,  complete  with  drawings  for 
buildings  and  millwrights  to  erect  and  put  them  in  opera- 
tion, 'lerms  liberal ;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CIKCTJLAli  SAWS,  BOBBER  AMI  LEATHER  BELTING, 
and  MILL  FURNISHING  GOODS  in  stock. 
For  estimates  and  circulars,  address 

C.  &  .7.  COOPER  &  CO.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 
Branch  Office  and  "Warehouse,  No.  8S  Michlgan-ave.  Chica- 
go, 111. 


A  PERFECT 

EQUALIZER. 

Light  &  Durable. 


Price.—  $5  Each; 
$1*2  per  Dozen. 
Cash  with  order.    SeDd  for  Circulars. 
Address— EDGAR  M.  POTTER, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Patent    Velocipedes 

With  two  wheels.  For  boy's  size,  wheels  21  and  26  inches, 
plain  seats,  825.  Ditto,  with  horse  body,  $30.  A  boy  can 
learn  himself  to  ride  in  a  few  hours.  Velocipede  Cantering 
Horses,  S12  to  $2."»  for  boys  or  girls.  Velocipedes  anil  Pro- 
pellers, with  3  or  5  wheels,  $1  to  £i.i.  For  sale  bv  the  manu- 
facturer, S.  W.  SMITH,  90  Vfilliam-st.,  New  York. 

Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and  Private  *\ValUs, 

EritLEW  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire- 
proof. Noiseless,  cleanlv.  anil  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
"Work  done,  and  Town,  County  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 

RUSSELL.  FISK  &  CO..  lid  West  23d-st..  New  York  City. 

»*»  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  lull  particulars. 


4®,<f)©6> 


BELLEVILLE    &  SON'S    Nursery   and 
Small  Fruits.  Mt.  Washington,  Hamilton  Co..  Ohio. 

Blackberry,  Raspberry,  and  Strawberry  Plants. 
All  kinds',  of  best  quality,  at  lowest  prices. 
Price  Lists  free.    G.  II.  LAMBERT,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

TRAWBERRIE3,  S3    per   1,000.     Raspberries, 
etc.       Tardville,  New  Jersey. 

S.  DUFFEL. 


s 


-1  Of)  AAA  FIRST-CLASS  and    EXTRA  FIRST- 
XUVJiVJUU       cla?s  Pear  Seedlings  for  sale  by 

7  S.  H.  SILL,  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


How  shall  we 

Paint  our  Houses? 

HEADY  MADE  COLORS  FOR  PAINTING  EXTERIORS 
OF  COUNTRY  AXD  CITY  HOUSES. 

These  Paints  require  onlv  to  be  thinned  with  Raw  Linseed 
Oil  to  make  them  ready  for  use.  The  list  includes  forty 
shades  and  tints,  comprising  all  the  colors  suitable  for  exteri- 
or painting.  In  durability  and  permanency  of  color  they 
will  be  found  superior  in  every  respect  to  pure  White  Lead, 
while  they  cost  (considering  the  quantity  required)  only 
about  halt  as  much. 

Sample  Cards,  with  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  sent  free  by 
mail.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  "RAILROAD"  Colors, 
every  package  ot  which  bears  our  full  name,  in  addition  to 
our  copy-lighted  title,  ^Itailfoad  Paints  and  Railroad 
Colors.      None  are  reliable  which  do  not  bear  these  marks. 

We  would  call  attention  also  to  our  Warranted  Perfectly 
Pure  Combination  White  L<  ad,  which  for  economy  and  du- 
rability is  the  best  in  market.  For  sale  by  all  Paint  Dealers 
throughout  the  country,  or  MASL'liY  &  "WHITOiV, 

111  Fulton  Street,  Bfew  York. 
Proprietors  of  the  Globe   White  Lead  and    Color  Works. 

Manufacturers  of  "White  Lead,  Zinc  and  Painters'   Fine 

Colors. 

N.  B. — "  How  Shall  we  Paint  ?"  A  popular  treatise  on  the 
art  of  House  Fainting,  &C,  by  John  W.  Masury.  Cloth.  21G 
pages.  $1.50.  Also, flints  on  House  Painting.  Cloth.  S-t 
pages.  40  cts.  Either  of  the  above  sent  free  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 

KNIFE  GRINDER  for  Mowing  Machines.— 
San  ford 'a  Patent.  It  is  light,  and  can  be  taken  to  the 
field  for  use.  A  boy  cau  grind  the  knives  accurately  in  15 
minutes,  without  injury  to  the  knife,  and  with  safety.  It  ia 
a  labor-saver.  Price  £10.50.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
JOHN  W.  QUINCl",  98  Williaiust.,  New  York  City.  Rights 
for  sale. 

'  THE   FARMERS'  FAVOEITE  S 

GREATILY  IMPROVED. 

BICKFORD  &   HUFFMAN'S 

"WORLD-RENOWNED  PREMIUM 

GRAIN    DRILL, 

With  the  Improved  Giiano  Attachment  &  Grass  Seed  Soicer. 


9M 


*i4£^L 


uLti*Z6  <*■  Co.  ..-'-^-^i- 


A  COIVTIItfTTOXJS  GRAI.V   DISTRIBUTOR,  r 

The  Desideratum  of  Seeders  f  Perfect  in  Mechanical  Con- 
struction! Perfect  in  its  Performance  of  Work! 
Sowing  all  grains,  from  the  coarsest  Marrowfat  Pens  to 
the  finest  kerneled,  with  accuracy  Thistle  balls  and  dirt 
do  not  clog  it.  Semilog  an  even  continuous  stream  through 
each  tube;  performing  equally  well  uphill  or  down,  side 
hill  or  level.  No  Bunching  of  Grain!  No  Liability  to  Get 
Out  of  Order  or  Broken  .'  Built  as  a  plain  Grain  Drill  or 
with  Compost  or  Seed  Attachment,  For  one  of  these  incom- 
parable Machines,  address 

W.  L.  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent, 

50^  South  Charlcs-st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  IIARPER  &  PARTRIDGE  CORN  PLANT- 
ER. Saves  one  hand  In  platitiug;  a  boy  can  nse  it; 
fits  any  hoe  handle;  counts  and  drops  the  grains  exactly 
where  wanted;  weighs  seven  ounces;  nu  extra  metallic  wheel. 
Harper's  improvement,  with  each  planter.  Sold  at  retail. 
Prices  as  follows:  No.  1,  $L,  No.  2,$l.£i,  by  the  dozen,  $7  ami 
$8.  Extra  wheels  $1.50  per  dozen.  County  licenses  on  rear 
Bonable  terms.    Address 

F.  W.  STRICKLAND, 
No.  200 Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

PAINTS  for  FARMERS  and  others.  —  The 
Grafton  Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  the 
Best,  Cheapest,  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use;  two  coats 
well  put  on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will  last  10  or  15 
years;  it  is  of  a  light  brown  or  beautiful  chocolate  color, 
and  can  be  changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or 
cream,  to  suit,  the  taste  ot  the  consumer.  It  is  valuable 
for  Houses,  Barns,  Fences,  Carriage  and  Car-makers,  Fails 
and  Wooden-ware,  Agricultural  Implements,  Canal  Boats, 
Vessels'  and  Shins'  Bottoms,  Canvas,  Metal  and  Shingle 
Root's,  (it  being  Fire  and  Water-proof.)  Floor  Oil  Cloths, 
(one  Manufacturer  having  used  5.  mo  bids,  the  past  year.) 
and  as  a  paint  (or  any  purpose  is  unsurpassed  for  body,  du- 
rability, elasticity,  and  adhesiveness.  Price  ?<3  per  hbl.oforO 
lbs.,  which  will  supply  a  fanner  for  years  to  come.  War- 
ranted in  all  cases  as  above.  Send  for  a  circular  which  gives 
full  particulars.  None  genuine  unless  branded  in  a  trade 
mark,  Grafton  Mineral  Paint.  Persons  can  order  the  Paint 
and  remit  the  money  on  receipt  of  the  goods.    Address 

DANIEL  BlDWELL,  254  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  slide.  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.     Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


CHEAP  l/AWX   MOWER. 

Cuttin<r  14  inches.  Weighing  only  CO  pounds. 

PRICE  SiD. 

IS.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
P.O.  Box,  3;G,  Kew  Tort. 


ANY  MAN,  young  or  old,  in  City,  Town,  or 
Country,  csin  have  centeel,  profiuble,  and  pleasant 
employment  (New  Blind  Fixture).  Send  stamp  for  Illus- 
trated Circular.    Box  450,  New  Ilaven,  Conu. 
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The  Phifer  "SKELETON"  Wheel 
Gang  Plow  and  Cultivator 

for  Corn,  Cotton,  and  rotator-?,  for  the  season  of  lft^9  Is  con- 
structed under  an  entirely  new  patent  (.June  16, 1868).  The 
4  cast-iron  Hangers  (of  the  former  patents]  are  substituted 
by  a  single  wrought-iron  Rock-shaft.  The  draught  is  direct- 
ly from  the  beams  of  the  plows,  and  consequently  no  neck 
draught  on  the  horses.  It  is  much  more  simple  and  efficient 
than  our  previous  manufacture. 

The  "Philer  Plow  "  was  awarded  : 

The  Gold  Medal,  at  the  Utica  International  How  Trial 
September,  1867. 

Silver  Medal.  (Highest  award)  at   the  Maryland  In- 
stitute, October.  1867. 

First  Premium,  at  the  Mechanics  and  Agricultural 
Association  New  Orleans,  La.,  January,186S,  after  the  sever- 
est tests  and  most  determined  opposition.  For  Agencies  and 
Btnzlc,  macliines  address  the  proprietors  and  manufacturers. 
A.  L.  15REARL.EY  &  CO., 
Eureka  Agricultural  Works.  Office  No.  117  Perry  St., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Coates  Lock  Lever  Hay  Rake 

has  no  equal  for  ease  of  discharge,  holds  itself  to  the  ground, 
can  be  worked  by  a  boy.   THY  IT. 

Seed  Drills — Thrashing  Machines, 

Feed  Cutters,  all  approved  kinds  and  warranted. 

Morton's  Hay  Press  is  portable ;  three  men  will  bale 
one  ton  an  hour.    Can  be  worked  by  one  man. 

Blake's  Endless1  Plank  Horse-Power   will   do 
more  work  than  any  other  power  In  use. 

Wood    Splitters,   DRAG  and    CIRCULAR  SAWING 
ATTACHMENTS.    For  Circular  and  Agency  apply  to 

SHAW  &  WELLS,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


Winchester   Repeating  Rifles. 

Fiking   Two    Shots   a    Skco-to    as  a    Repeated,   attd 
TWENTY    SHOTS    A    MINUTE 

AS  A  SINGLE  RREKCn  LOADER. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be  fired  in 
nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market,  and  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  responsible  Gun  Dealers  throughout  the  country. 
For  full  information  send  for  Circulars  and  Pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO,, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

BETT'3  DOUBLE  MOLD  BRANCH  BEAM 
HILLING  PLOW  cultivates  corn  and  potatoes,  with- 
out hand  hoeing.  The  only  Double  Mold  Plow  that  runs 
steady  and  doesn't  clog. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to  PEEKSKILL  PLOW 
WORKS.  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  or  Cleveland,  O. 

Also,  Shares'1  Coulter  Harrou\  Hutchinson's  Pat,  Cider 
Mm.  Deep  Working  Plows,  Copper  atrip  Feed  Cutter,  Gate's 
Vegetable  Cutter* 

FLAX    BRAKES, 

That  break  2,000  to  3.000  lbs.  Flax  Straw  in  ton  hours,  and 
take  out  05  rmv  cent  of  woody  matter,  A  man  and  boy,  with 
one  to  two  horses,  can  work  them.  Will  break  both  tangled 
and  straight  straw,  and  save  120  lbs.  to  the  ton  more  than 
any  other  machine,  while  it  does  the  work  better.  No  dan- 
ger to  life  or  limb.  They  weigh  about  1,'XH)  lbs.,  occupy 
about  live  feet  square,  and  as  now  made  are  strong  and 
durable.  Sold  all  ready  to  put  the  b''iton  pulley  and  start 
them.  Hundreds  are  hi  nse.  and  are  admitted  to  he  the  best 
machine  to  break  flax.  Flax  and  tow  now  bring  high 
prices,  with  Increasing  consumption.    Send  for  circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QUTNCY.98  William  St.,  New  York  City. 
Treasurer  and  A^eutof  the  Mallorv  &,  Saiidford  Flax  Ma- 
chine Co. 
The  best  instructions  for  raising  flax  are  contained  in  a 
"Manual  of  Flax  Culture,"  published  by  Orange  -ludd  & 
Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


GARDEN  TOOLS,  RAKES,  HOES,  CIIIL- 
W  DREN'S  SETS,  and  House  Furnishing  Goods  — Great 
Labor-saving  Machine  for  the  Million. 

i  Lyman's  Nbw  Patent  WEED 
.  ANNIHILATOR.  —  By  actual 
1  test  the  most  practical,  cheap 
and  reliable  Weed  Destrovcr 
known,  combining  strength, 
durability,  great  case  in  work- 
ing, doing  the  work  of  two  or 
more  tool?  of  the  ordinary  old 
style*  now  in  use,  with  much 
greater  case  and  rapidity,  cut- 
ting from  3  to  10  inches  in  width, 
with  steel  tempered  adjustable 
knives. 

Depot,  SO  Barclay  St..  V.  T.    Manufactured  onlrbvA.  E. 
LYMAN  &  SOX,  Northampton,  Mass. 

f^OLD  SEAL  Flavoring  Extracts,  Magic  Baking 
"Powders  and  I.  X.L.  Liquid  Blueing.  W.  K.  JOHNSON, 
Office  and  Manufactory,  170  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


The  Most   Perfect  and    Successful 
Harvester  in  the  World. 


vfQ^rn^^ 


^tl^XK^ 


In  eleven  years  the  sale  of  the  BCCKEYE  has  increased 
from  75  Machines  to  30,000,  in  a  single  season,  and 
over  100,000  are  voir  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  received  the  Highest  Premiums  at  the  most  import- 
ant Field  Trials  ever  held  in  any  country. 

Its  Great  Durability  has  liceii  thoroughly 
Established,  aud  it  is  everywhere  known  and  recog- 
nized as  the 

Standard  of  Excellence,  in  Material  and 
Workmanship,  as  well  as  Perfection  of  Princi- 
ple. 

Valuable  improvements  added  for  1869. 

Manufactured  by 

ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 
M'fy.— Pouglikeepslo,  N.  T.  16.i  Greenwich-st.,  N.  T. 


SLIFEfi,  WALLS  &  SCHHINEB  Manufacturing  Co., 
Leicisbnrgh,  Union  Co.,  Penn. 

Exclusive  manuiacturcrs  of  the  Buckeye  Mower  and 
Reaper,  for  all  tlio  State  of  Pennsylvania,  lying  east  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains. 

INVALID'S  WHEEL  CHAIRS,  $15 
to  $40.  The  Invalid,  If  having  the 
use  of  the  hands,  can  so  anywhere, 
in  doors  or  out. 

Invalid  Carriages,  all  sizes,  from 
$40  to  $100. 

Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs, 
prices  $10  to  $1S. 

Invalid  Chairs  and  Carriages  made 
to  order  to  suit  all  cases. 

Send  for  Circular. 

STEPHEN"  W.  SMITH, 

90  William-street,  New  Torlt. 
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GREAT  TRIUMPH    OP    AMERI. 
CAN    INDUSTRY. 

SHEEP  "SHEARS 

Patented  November  33,  1864  ;    .September  30, 
I860  :    and  July  21,  18GR. 


MANTTFACTTTRED  BT 

Henry  Seymour  &  Co., 

52  Oeekman  Street,  N.  Y., 

AWARDER 

TWELVE  First  Premiums  at 
Twelve  Different  State  Fairs,  Oc- 
tober and  November,  1868.  Only 
Medal  and  Diploma  at  American 
Institute  Fair,  October  26.  1S67. 


"  Valuable  &  Well-made  Implements,*' 

HORACE  GREELEY,  Pres't. 

HON.  H.  S.  RANDALL, 
President  New    York    Wool    G?*oieers'    Association,    mid 

Author  of  Sheep  Husbandry,  says  in  Pural  New  Yorker: 
"'We  much  like  the  Sheep  Shears  made  by  Hkkry  Sky- 
HOUR  &  Co.  They  possess  the  superior  advantage  of  being 
made  from  one  piece  of  metal,  which  gives  them  solid 
springs.  The  stops  arc  tempered  so  they  cannot  wear  away 
and  let  the  blades  lap.  Anions  their  varieties  we  entirely 
prefer  for  fine  wool  sheep,  Strong's  Patent  Thumb-piece 
Shears.  The  Thumb-piece  gives  better  facilities  for  dipping 
the  legs,  heads,  etc.,  of  any  kind  of  sheep.  I  also  use  their 
Toe  Nippers.  No.  3  is  most  used.  I  have  tested  the  articles, 
and  such. is  my  verdict." 

Woolen    Remnants 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES. 

W  Samples  and  prices  sent  free.    Address  PATTL,  the 
Remnant  man,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Knox's  Nursery  at  Your  Door.    See  last  page 
of  Cover. 
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PATENT    COMBINED 

Bag  Holder  and 

TRUCK. 

This  implement  is  used 
to  hold  and  convev  bags. 
1  he  Bolder,  B,  is  attached 
to  the  truck  frame  A: 
slides  on  tiie  frame,  and 
can  be  moved  to  any  posi- 
tion to  suit  any  length  of 
bag.  The  Holder.  B,i  «  sa 
itself  tothe truck  frame 
at  any  desired  point,  and 
can  be  instantly  moved 
to  any  part  of  the  frame. 
Simple,  cheap,  not  liable 
to  get  out  of  order,  does 
the  work  peri'cctlv.  saves 
one  hand,  and  (foes  not 
prevent  the  truck  being 
used  to  wheel  barrels  or 
boxes  as  the  bag-holder 
can  be  instantly  removed 
from  the  track.  A  very 
desirable  article  for  mill- 
ers and  formers. 

Price  of  Bag-Holder  & 
Truck  combined,  only  $j. 

Also  for  sale,  at  wVolu 
sale  and  retail,  Dotu\; 
Clothe*  Washer,   U  tver- 

sal      Wringer,    H'ind    or 

Power  Com  Shelters  (best 

i  tver  sal  Iron  Hand,  all  sizes  Trucks, 
Richardson' 's  Six-Shovel  Sulkv  Corn  Cultivator,  Hand  and 
Power  Punching  and  Shearing  Machinery. 

EVERYBODY  send  for  our  free  Circular.    DEALERS 
send  for  oar  Wholesale  Terms. 

DOTY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

For  a  good  employment,  read   "  ANY  MAX,"  page  113. 

Tltc  Franklin  BSrieli:  Macla2nc 

TRIUMPHANT  OYER  ALL  OTHERS. 
BUILDERS.  MASONS  AND  BRICK-MAKERS 
Come  and  see  it  make  the  most  and  best  brick  at  the  least 
expense  of  any  machine  ever  made.  Is  worked  bv  two 
horses  or  by  steam  power.  Irs  equal  as  a  practical  brick- 
maker  is  not  known.  I  defy  competition.  J.  II.  RENICK, 
No.  71  Broadway,  Room  No.  23,  New  York. 

INCERSOLL'S  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES, 

IXGERSOLES  ITAT  AND  STRAW  PRESSES, 
IXGERSOLES  HAG  AND  PAPER  PRESSES. 
IXGERSOLES  HIDE  AXD  HAIR  PRESSES. 
ROTH  II AXD  AXD  HORSE-POWER  PRESSES. 
for  haling  nil  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawing  down  timber.  Price 
$25.  For  price-list  and  full  informal  ion.  call  on  or  address 
the  manufacturers  INOERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Green- 
point.  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y. 

6*  FAGLK  BRICK  ]«LACCT1X92." 

*-i    The  best  for  the  price.    See  cnt  In  February  num- 
ber.   Address  FREY,  SHECRLER  &  CO- 

Bncyrus,  Ohio. 

SWIFT'S  PATE  XT  FARM  7IILL. 

Efficient,  low-priced,  and  durable.    Send  for  Circular 

LANE  BROTHERS,  "Washington,  N.  Y. 
Warehouse  2G1  Pearl-st.,  New  York. 

THE  IMPROVED  OHIO  CHESTER 
HOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
Pork,  fur  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  for  {^description,  and  n  groat  variety 
of  other  TJioroughbrcl  nnd  Imported  Animal* 
and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

See  statement  of  non.  John   Danfortb,  on  page  163,  of 
Decern  her  Agriculturist. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  sale. 
The  greatest  pork  producers  or  the  day.  Have  gained 
UK  oz.  of  live  flesh  for  each  pound  of  corn  consumed.  Send 
for  circular.  Address  Jae.  Young,Jr.  &  Co..  Marshalton,  Pa. 

Hanson   Potatoes. — A  quantity  of  this   favorite 
winter  variety,  true  to  name.    Price  $2  per  bushel ;  $."i 
per  bbl.   EpnRAm  Morrow,  Tally  Cavy,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa 

OR  SALE.— THOROUGHBRED  DEVON  CAT- 
TLE AND  COTSWOLO  SHEEP. 

F.  M.  CHURCHMAN,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

CS.  BETTS,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Choice 
•  Poultry.  Fowls  imported  to  order.  Eggs  from  Light 
and  Dark  Brahmas,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.  White  Leg- 
horns, Yellow-legged,  and  silver  Spanstleu  Top-knotted 
Rolands,  great  beauties,  $3  per  Anz.\  from  Buff  Cochins  and 
Dark  Brahma?,  just  Imported,  $G  per  doz.,  delivered  at  Ex- 
press Ofhce,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

46  fl>R3ZE  POULTK¥  "  for  Sale.- 

MT  Haying  purchased  the  choice  stockof  prize  poultry, 
bred  and  owned  by  Mr.  G.  '/-.  Rvkert,  St.  Catharines  Ont., 
consisting  of  Brahmas,  Spanish,  Hamburgha,  Leghorns,  Buif 
Cochins  (Hazzard),  Grav  and  White  Dorkings,  and  Sp 
Bantams,  all  A.  1,  I  will  sell  a  few  pairs  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  will  be  prepared  to  sell  eggs  in  the  Sprine.  of  all 
kinds.  TOBIAS  S(  HANTZ,  CampdenP.  O.,  Lincoln  Co., Ont. 

I^GGS  of  Dorking,  Spanish,  light  and  dark 
^Brahma,  Cochin,  Crevecccur.  La  Fleche,  Hondan,  Malay, 
Game,  Hamburgs,  Rouen  and  Aylesbun  Ducks,  $5  for  3  doz. 
Packing  and  freight  $4  to  New  York.  Trio  fowls,  $15  to  $30, 
Toulouse  Gee?e.  $15  to  $20  per  pair.  Package  and  freight  to 
New  York.  S9.  Address  JAMES  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill. 
Limerick.  Ireland. 

I^GGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  several  varieties  of 
-i  the  ren/  choicest  kinds  of  poultry.    Orders  booked  now 
,o  be  filled  In  due  sefi^on.    Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

J,  Y.  BICKNELL,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  Co..  N.  Y. 

White  As,  mc  Brahmas'  eggs,  pure  stock,  pea  comb,  cocks 
to  12  lbs.,  hens  T  to  9.    18  egiXsS'3,  -18,  $6.    Hondan  eges  from 
imported  stock,  pure,  very  handsome.    12  egsrs  $6,  well  pack- 
ed to  ensure  Their  liatchin?.    Sent  any  dlstatite.    Address 
W.  S.  CARPENTER.  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  a  good  employment,  read  "  ANY  MAN."  page  113. 
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PRIZE  HOUDAN  FOWLS.— Having  secured  the 
trio  imported  byMr.Mallorv.which  received  first  prize, 
Paris  Imposition,  I  am  now  prepared  to  take  orders  tor  a 
limited  numiier  of  Eggs.  Eggs  and  a  few  imported  birds  of 
the  following  varieties:  Houdan,  La  Fleehe,  Creveccenr, 
(White  Leghorns,  four  first  Premiums,)  Dark  Brahmas, 
Black  Polish,  Black  Ltamburghs.  Silver-penciled  Hamburghs, 
Aylesbury  Ducks,  two  Guelderland  cocks.  Address, with 
stamp ,      "  JOHN'  SALISBURY,  Jr..  Nyack.  N.  Y. 

BE  YOUR  OYYN  JUDGE  OF  PURE  BRED  POULTRY. 
Buv  the  Standard  of  Excellence— containing  lull  description 
of  every  known  variety.  Price  50  cts.  Imported  and  prize 
Native-bred  poultry.    Send  stamp  for  circular. 

PRIZE  ALDERS'RY  COWS,  hulls,  and  heifers  front  im- 
ported stock.    J.  M.  HALSTED.  713  Broadway,  New  York. 

EGGS  of  pure-bred  White  Leffhorus  and  Silver 
Hamburg,  81.50  per  doz.;    Black  Spanish  &  Golden  Po- 
land, S3:  White-crested  Poland  &  Rouen  Ducks,  $3. 

D.  LONG,  Box4J3,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

GGS    by    Express,   of    the    Pure    White-faced 
Black  Spanish  Fowls,  £1.50  per  13.    Send  for  Circular. 
JOHN  BENNETT,  Sunman,  Inil. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  carefully  boxed  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  For  Circulars  and  Price, 
address  .TAMES  HUGHS.  Gum  free,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

EGG'S  from  Crevcranir  and  Iloudan  Premium  Stock,  of 
direct  importation.    Also  unsurpassed  Brahma  Pootras. 
Address    I.  G.IIA.MI LTON.  Box  4,437,  New  York  City. 

touffer's  Patent  Eirg  Preserver.  -  A  Great  Dis- 
rery.  Keeps  eggs  perfectly  fresh  for  two  years.  Affi- 
davits to  this  fact.  Cost  of  using  process  '..  cent  per  dozen. 
Mate,  county,  and  city  rights  for  sale.  JOHN  F.  BEAZELL, 
Unionrown,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  Gen'l.  Agent,  U.  S. 

Eggs. — BuffCochin,  Houdan,  DarkBrahma.Game 
and  Golden  Sebright  Bantam    from  imported  stock. 
Address  wilh  stamp.  G.  H.  LEAVITT,  Flushing,  L,  I-  K.Y. 

ALDERNETS  of   good  pedigree    for    sale    by 
G.  W.  FARLKE,  Cresskill,  N.  ,1.,  on  Northern  Rail- 
road, one  hour  from  New  York. 
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TO   FARMERS. 


THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO.  in- 
vite Farmers  and  others  using  manures,  to 
send  lor  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  their  1*  er- 
tillzers.    They  offer  their 

Double  Refined  Poudrette, 

equal  to  the  best  superphosphate,  at  the  low 
price  of  $TU)0  per  ton  on  beard,  in  New  Tork.  They  also 
make  superior  articles  of  Krrno-pnospriATE  and  pttre 
bone-dust. 

we  ask  attention;  to  the  following  testimonials. 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook,  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  .New  Brunswick,  savs:  "The  Double  Kelined  Po;i- 
drt-tte  ami  Nltro-pliosphate  of  Lime,  paid  us  full  100  percent 
fibove  tlipir  liciibor  v.iinp.  in  the  increase  of  crops  tins  year." 

Michael  Moore,  Trenton  fails,  Onc-iaa  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says: 
"With  the  Poudrette,  I  have  always  had  a  fine  crop  of 
Onions  ;  without  it  a  miserable  failure. 

.  For  all  root  crops  and  grccn-house  plants  I  consider  it  in- 
valuable." 

C.  G.  Starkweather  &  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  (seed  grow- 
ers) say  of  the  Double  licllncd  Poudrette:  "For  growing 
Onions  It  can't  be  beat.  On  Corn,  used  one  and  a  half  bbls. 
to  the  acre  without  nav  other  manure ;  you  would  he   sur- 

firiscd  to  see  the  difference  where  we  skipped  a  row  or  two  ; 
c  added  one  fourth  to  the  crop,  and  matured  much  earlier; 
also  the  same  on  Potatoes.  It  is  worth  its  cost  as  a  preven- 
tive of  the  wire-worm." 

Horace  Yalentint,  Cambridge,  Washington  Co.,  N.  T., 
says:  "  Where  used,  it  gave  one-half  more  Corn  and  Pota- 
toes." 

C.  O.  Brundage, South  Sodus,  says:  "I  think  it  added 
nearly  one-half  more  to  the  yield  of  my  corn  crop." 

Wilson  N.  Pa^e,  Chapequa,  Westchester  Co.,  says:    "I 
used   the  different  kinds  of  superphosphates  alons'sideof 
your  Double  Refined  Poudrette.    The  crop  where  the  Pou- 
drette was  used  was  fully  e:iual  to  the  other  at  half  the  cost." 
Address, 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Office  66  Cortlandt-st.  Bos  3,1C9,  New  York  P.  O. 

E.  Frank  Coe's  Bone  Superphosphate, 

A  SUPEBfclOK  FERTILIZER, 

Always  Reliable  asul  T'niform. 

Manufactured  at  Hunter's  Point,  N.  Y.    Address  for  Circu- 
lars, etc.,  ENOCH  COE, 
Williamsburg,  L.  I.,  Xcw  York. 

MAPLE    LEAVES  is  the  Cheapest  Pa- 
per   Published. 

Each  number  contains  SIXTEEN  QUARTO  PAGES 

nearly  as  large  as  tiie  American  Agriculturist,  and  its  mat- 
ter is  varied  and  Interesting,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  Rural 
Home*.  Every  one  may  tiud  something  to  suit  his  or  her 
tustc  In  its  entertaining  columns,  winch  are  a  melange  of 
Stories,  Poetry,  Puzzles,  Agricultural  and  Scientific  'Arti- 
cles, Useful  Recipes,  Ornamental  Art,  etc.,  etc.,  and  every 
number  f*  finely  illustrated.  It  is  issued  about  the  first  of 
each  month,  and  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  for 

0XLY  TH'EaTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

A  fine  list  of  Valuable  Premiums  is  offered  to  those  wh^ 
will  get  up  Clubs.  Send  on  your  subscription  at  once.  You 
will  not  re  (ire  t  it.  Specimen  copies  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
stamp.    Address  O.  A.  KOORBACH. 

109  Nassau-street.  New  York. 
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Tons  of  Pure  Ground  Boue. 


No.  1.— PERUVIAN  GUANO, 
GLASGO  SOLUBLE  AMMONIATED  GUANO, 
HOYT'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 
DOUBLE  REFINED  POUDRETTE, 
LAND  PLASTEP.,  ETC., 
At  Wholesale  and  retail  by 

GRIFFIJJG  &  CO., 
58  &  60  Conrtlandt  St.,  New  York. 

For  a  good  employment,  read    "ANY  MAN,"  page  }13. 


LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YOIfcli, 

Nos.  1S6  £■  IS  8  Broadway, 

JANUARY  1,  18GO. 

RECEIPTS  DURING  THE  YEAR  ISO*. 

For  Premiums,  Extra  Premiums,  lor  Interest,  &e.S2,2Gr>,310  29 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  Claims  bv  Death .      $481,835  00 

Paid  Expenses.  Salaries,  Taxes,  &c Sll',895  13 

Paid  Dividends,  Return  Premiums,  &c 387,023  53 

11,180,753  05 
ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Bank  find  on  hand $49,911  87 

Bonds  and  Mortgages 1,234,055  00 

Loans  on  Policies  in  force 2,033.030  08 

[The  acturial  estimates  of  the  value  of  the 
Policies  winch  secure  these  Notes  is  about 
*;,:,ou,0(j0]. 

United  States  and  New  York  State  Stocks 712,005  00 

Quarterly  and  Semi-Annual  Premiums  deferred, 
and  Premiums  and  Interest  in  course  of  col- 
lection and  transmission '649,342  54 

Temporary  Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds 596,225  50 

[Market  value  of  the  Securities,  $837,773  00]. 
Interest  due  to  date  and  all  other  property 92,318  10 

?5,367,537  59 

ADVANTAGES  TO  INSURERS. 
Smallest  average  Ratio  of  Mortality. 
Expenses  average  less  than  any  Company. 
Liberal  modes  of  Payment  of  Premiums. 
Insurers  receive  the  largest  Bonus  ever  given. 
Dividends  Made  Annually  on  all  Participating  Policies. 
All  kinds  of  Non-Forfeiting  Life  and  Endowment  Policies 
issued. 
Policies  ineontestible. 

All  Endowment    Policies  and    the  Non-Forfeiting    Life 
Policies  Non-Forfeitable  alter  one  Payment. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

C.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Vice-President. 

J.  L.  HALSEY,  Secretary. 

S.  N.  STEIII'.INS,  Actuary. 

H.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Assistant  Secretary.   - —       / 
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v  CONTAISIKU  V 

/Ethnology,  Physiology,  Phrenology, 
I  Physiognomy,  and  Psychology.  Their 
|  application  to  Hdman  Improvement. 
Jv    The  Phrenological  Joitknal 
PVis  $3  a  year ;  or,  to  clubs  of  ten, 
-    only  $s.    Single  numbers,  by ' 
first  post,  SO  cents.    Address 
S.  R.  WELLS,  No.   389  ' 
Broadwa}',  New  York. 

WHAT  19  SAID  OT  IT. 

"A  first-ctasn  family  journal."— N.  Y.  Em.  Post. 
■  Edited  with  marked  ability."—  Christian  Inquirer. 

Very  instructive."—  Christ.  Advocate.  "Always  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  literatnre."— Wheeling  lntelli- 
fiencer.     "  Filled  with  valuable  matter."— Examiner. 

Deservedly  popular  all  over  the  land."— Evral  New 
Yorker.    Agents  wanted.    Subscribe  Now. 

WANTED.— Agents  to   sell  the  only   Una- 
bridqed  Complete  People's  Edition  of  Conytaeare 
&  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of 

ST.    PAUL, 

with  an  able  find  eloonent  dissertation  by  Prof.  Leonard 
Bacon,  of  Talc  College.  Over  1,000  large  octavo  pases. 
Commended  by  the  most  eminent  divines  and  ablest  schol- 
ars in  all  parts  of  our  cnuntrv.  An  Exact  Reprint  of  the 
latest  English  "PEOPLE'S  EDITION,"  and  differs  from  all 
others,  by  the  substitution,  by  the  authors,  ot  translations 
and  notes  in  English,  in  place  of  numerous  quotations  and 
notes  in  foreign  languages. 

Send  for  our  16-page  descriptive  circular,  giving  full  par- 
ticulars and  terms  to  Agents.    Address 

S.  S.  SCRAIVTOIV  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

$40^  Stitch  !     Stitch  !  $37  50. 

A  ($40  first-class  SEWING  MACHINE  given 
as  premium  for  $3T  r>0  worth  of  subscriptions 
for  WOOD'S  HOUSEHOLD  ADVOCATE,  a. 
first-class  Family  Paper,  at  73  cents  a  year. 
Send  for  specimen  copy.  Address  S.  S. 
WOOD,  P.  O.  Building,  Ncwlmrgll,  W.  Y. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano:  dissolved 
bones;  ammoiiiated  Superphos- 
Iphate;  pure  ground  bones;  bone 
and  flesh- Sulphate  of  Soda;  Sulphate  Ammonia;  German 
Fotasb  Salts:  Fish  guano;  Dried  and  Ground  Meat,  for  sale 
with  alt  other  fertilizing  materials  by 

GEO.  E.  WHITE.  150  Front  St..  New  York. 

POOR  LAND.  FERTILE,    READ    "  Sterility  is 
Laid."    Ville's  New  Svsteni  of  Agriculture,  25  cents. 
J.  A.  P.IDDLE,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Agents  "Wanted  in  every  town. 


GUANO 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

VALUABLE  ADDITION  TO 

Gray's  Botanical  Text-Books. 

By  ASA  GRAY",  M.  D., 
Fisher  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  Harvard   University. 


The  Teacher,  the  Student,  and  the  Botanist, will  hail  with 
delight  the  appearance  of  this  new  and  valuable  o&ass- 
eook,  Just  added  to  this  popular  Series,  namely: 
SCHOOL  &    FIEIiB  BOOK.  OF    BOTANY. 
—Tins  consists  of  the  "Lessons  in  Botany"  and  the 
"Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botany,"  bound  togeth- 
er in  one  compact  volume,  forming   a  comprehensive 
Scliool  Botany.     This  will  bo  the  most  generally 
used  class-book  of  the  whole  Series,  adapted  to  begin- 
ners aud  advanced  classes,  to  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Schools,  as  well  as  to  all  other  grades  in  which  the  sci- 
ence is  taught. 
This  work  supplies  a  great  desideratum  to  the  Botanist 
and  Botanical  Teacher,  there  being  no  similar  class-book 
published  in  this  country.  Cloth.  8vo.  632  pages.  Price  $2.00. 
GKAY'S  FIELD,  FOREST  and   GARDEN 
BOTANY— Is  an  easy  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  common  Plants  of  the  United  States  (east  of  the 
Mississippi),  both  wild  and  cultivated.    It  is  designed  to 
be  a  companion  of  the    "  Lessons  in   Botany."    SSG 
pages.    Price,  $2.00. 
jy  Single  copies  sent  by. mm'!  on  receipt  of  price. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVIS0N,  PHIMEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  &  49  Greene  St..  New  York. 

TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF 


The  undersigned  regrets  to  state  that  during  the  last  few 

weeks  he  has  received  numerous  complaints  from  persons 
who  have  sent"  to  him  for  MAPLE  LEAVES.  Some  oflhese 
complain  tsare the  result  of  neglect  in  his  office,  others  are 
not.  During  the  last  half  of  December  and  the  first  part  of 
January,  he  was  compelled  to  bo  absent  from  his  business 
on  acco'unt  of  a  terrible  affliction,  and  during  that  absence 
the  parlies  in  charge  of  his  business  did  not  attend  to  it  as 
thev  should  have  done,  one.in  particular,  having  sent  papers 
in  every  direction  but  the  right  one,  judging  iron,  the  num- 
ber of  papers  that  have  been  returned  by  the  P.  O.  Depart- 
ment. On  his  return  to  business  he  discovered  at  once  how 
tilings  stood,  and  took  measures  to  remedy  the  trouble  with- 
out delay  ;  and  long  before  this  notice  appears  all  errors,  as 
far  as  inliis  power,  will  have  been  rectified.  He  has  on  hand 
a  large  pile  of  letters  ordering  Maple  Leave?,  some  as  speei- 
men  copies,  some  as  subscribers,  with  which  he  can  do  noth- 
ing as  the  writers  have  neglected  to  give  their  addresses; 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these  parties  do  not  write  to  find 
out  what  Is  the  trouble,  but  consider  that  they  have  been 
swindled,  lie  desires  all  who  have  written  for  Maple  Leaves 
and  had  no  reply  or  paper,  to  write  as;aiu,  at  once,  and  give 
their  full  name  and  uddress,  and  they  will  receive  Immedi- 
ate attention,  and  he  trusts  be  convinced  that  ihis  is  not  a 
swindling  concern,  as  many  evidently  believe  it  is. 

O.  A.  ROOHBACir,  102  yassau-^t.,  XcwYorlc. 

ggee^^sosLx  -Jttc* ■3Q0L.    i.>sc^=^=ge^^SQ^ 

fiPatfd  Water-Proof  Paper® 

I  Roofing,  Siding 9  Ceiling^ 
<*  Carpeting,  Water  Pipes,® 
\Eave  Glitters,  §C.    Address! 

y|  0.  J.  TAY  &  SONS,  Camden,  New  Jersey,  | 

"ORACE  GREELEY,- AGENTS 
Wanted  to  sell  "Recollections  if  nBuey 
Life."  the  Autobiography  of  JIOBAV'B 
GREELEY  and  the  history  of  his  times; 
an  elegant  volume  of  624  pages,  with  su- 

j  perb  steel  Portrait  of the  Anther,  ondotk- 
er  beautiful  illustrations.  Sealing  xery 
rapidly.  Price,  $3.50,  extra  cloth.  Ex- 
clusive Territory  and  Liberal  Discounts. 

'Send  for  circular  to  J,  B.  FORD  & 
CO*,  164  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Agents  Wanted 

FORTHR  AMERICAN  YEAR  BOOK  AND  NATIONAL 
REGISTER  l.ir  lSi'l.  Astronomical,  Historical,  Political, 
Financial,  Commercial.  Agricultural,  Educational,  Relig- 
ious. This  work  contains  a  vast  tund  ot'  late  and  valuable 
information  respecting  The  United  States  and  Foreign  conn- 
tries,- Including  every  department  of  the  General  and  state 
Governments,  which  all  classes  will  find  invaluable  ior  daily 
reference.    Address 

O.  D.  CASE  &  CO.,  Publishers.  Hartford.  Conn. 

WANTED. —Agents  to  canvass  for  "  NAPOLE- 
ON 111."  Bv  John  S.  C.  Abdott.  A  new  work  of 
sreat  beauty  and  rare  merit.  It  is  the  kest  book  ior  agents 
in  the  market,  liecause  the  subject  is  continually  before  the 
people.  Napoleon  is  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the 
world.  Abbott  is  the  most  fascinating  writer  m  America. 
It  is  a  new  book,  with  no  competition.    Address 

B.  ii.  RUSSELL,  55  Corubill.  Boston. 

AGE1STS  WANTED— For  the  only  steel  engraving 
of  Gen.  Grant  and  his  family  published  with  their  approval. 
Engraved  bv  Sartain.  Size  15  by  19.  JUS k  10(1  per  cent  to 
agents.  Address  GOOIiSPEED  &  CO..  Chicago,  or  No.  37 
Park  Row.  N.  T. 
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TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR 

TEAS    BY    THE    CARGO 

FROM   TIIE 

HEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHINA     and     JAPAN, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

A.X      CA.KOO     PRICES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the-  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  tlie  Ten  trade, wewUl  start  with  the  American 
i  »,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 

the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.— Tii'1  American  honse  In  Chinaor  Japan  makes  larce 
profits  mi  their  sales  Or  shipments— ami  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  In  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  In  China. 

yd.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  Die  foreign 
exchange  used  In  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

8d.— The  [raporter  makes  a  profit  of  so  to  DO  per  cent  Jn 
many  I  I 

4th. -On  its  arrival  hero  It  Is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
I'lirchasi.-r  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  in  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th.— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
In  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  IS  per  cent. 

6th.— The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  Bella  it  to  the  "Wholesale 
Grocer  In  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.— The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Denier  .it 
n  profit  of  IS  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.— The  Retailer  sells  It  to  the  Consumer  for  all  titr 

PROFIT  UK  CAN  OKT. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eigtit  profits  a3  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  BtorageSi  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  o!  the  Tea,  It  will  he  perceived  what 
the  consumer  lias  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  In  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  "in-  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  In  all  parts  of  the  United  states  can  receive  their 
Teas  nt  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  n3  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
warehouses  in  tills  City. 

Tor  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  sec  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  pr  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  Bend  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Kxpress, 
Put  larger  orders  wo  will  forward  by  express, "  to  collect 
mi  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  arc  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  libera]  as  wo  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
pack  igce  tor  Clubs  loss  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  ol  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fTesh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses, 

We  warrant  nil  thee: Is  we  sell  to  give  entire  aatlafae* 

tlon,    If'thcy  arenoi   satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  al 

our  expense  within  80  days,  and   have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Comnnnyliave  Belected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meel  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  al  cargo  prices,  the  aaine  as  the  Company  sell 
them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  ot  prices  Will  show. 


PRICE    LIST    OF   TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70e, 80c* 90c., best  $1  V  lb. 

MIXED,  CGreen  and  B  ■■ ,  80c.,! _  best  $1  per  lb. 

ENGLISH   BREAKFAST  (Black),  1  ic,  00c,  *i,  $1.10,  best 

(1.20  per  pound. 
IMPEUIAL  (Green),  S0c^90c.,$l,*1.10,  best  SUES  per  pound. 
YODNG  hyson  (Green),  BOe-,  90c.,  81,  81.10, host  $t...,  per 

pound. 
TJNCOLOKED  .1  VPAN.90C.,  %\,  $1.10.  best  11,35  i-.r  pound. 
GUNPOWDEIt,  (Green),  $\xs,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  81  per  pound  hy  pur- 
chasing their  Teas  of  this  Company. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE, 20c,  85c,  80c., 85c, best  -toe.  pnr  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economise  tn  thai  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  funeround), 
30c,  :r>e.,  best  lOcper  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  85c.  soc, 
83c.,  best  30c.  per  lb. 


NOTBCE  OF   THE   PRESS. 


From  the  American  AgricuUu, 

The   Cheat   AJCHBiaAX   Tr..v   Compaxt.— To  Queries.— 

Beforo  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  tbat  a 

number  of  our  clerktand  otherabad  lor  several  niontiis 

1 :,  baying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with* 

belng  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had 

highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  both  as  to  Quality  and 

md  were  all  reoommenduig  their  friends  to  the  same 

An  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 

months,  and  received  no  complaints,  wc  conclude  "there  is 

no  humbug  about  the  establishment." 


N.  B.— IXHA1HTAXTS  OP  A'lLLAGES  AXD 
TOWNS  WIIKKE  A  LAROE  M  .11- 
BEK  RESIDE,  UV  (LlllHING  TO- 
GETIIER.  CAN  REDUCE  TIIE  COST 
OP  THEIR  TEAS  AXD  COFFEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDES  TIIE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),  BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  "TIIE  GREAT  AMER- 
ICAN TEA  COMPANY." 


CLUB  ORDER. 

SpisrsGFrELD,  111.,  Sept.  18,  1867. 
To  the  Gkeat  American  Tea  Compaxy, 

31  and  S3  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Please  send  me  by  Merchants'  Union  Express  the  following 
bill  of  Tea,  &c. 

1  ».    Imperial... S.  Lanphear at  $1.25 *1.23 

1        Black "           at  1.00....  1.00 

10       Java  Coffee,  raw.          "           at  85....  3.50 

1         Imperial H.  M.  Lanphear at    1.S5 1.25 

1        Black  "            at  1.00....  1.00 

10       Java  Coffee,  raw.  "  at       35 3.50 

8        Imperial B.  B.  Lloyd at  1.25....  3. 75 

1        Imperial Horace  Morgan at    1.25 1.25 

1  Black "            nt  1.23....  1.25 

2  Imperial Simon  String at  1.25....  2.50 

5        Black Win.  Bishop at  1.00....  5  00 

3  t'neolorcd  Japan. J.  Marr at    1.25 3.75 

8        Java  Coffee,  raW.L.  A.  Allen nt       35 2. SO 

4  Imperial A.  Morris at    1.25 5.00 

1%      Imperial Thos.  UlKirlns at  1.23....  1.88 

IX      lll.uk "  n't    1.00 1.50 

5  Black A.  Ilickox at  1.00....  5.00 

3        Black..-. J.  Farley at  1.00....  3.00 

2        Imperial "        at    1.00 2.00 

IX     Imperial Mr.  Carey nt  1  ■)-.....  i^: 

IX     Black "       at  1.00....  1.50 

10       English  Breakfast. T.  Hudson at    1.20 12.00 


Gents  :— Above  I  send  my  fourth  order.  Tour  Teas  have 
given  good  satisfaction,  and  those  who  have  used  them  will 
have  no  other,  but  induce  their  friends  to  send  also.  To 
prove  this;  I  had  made  up  my  order  and  got  a  Post-Olllcc 
Money  I  Irder,  when  others  came  In  and  nearly  doubled  the 
amount,  as  you  will  see  by  second  money  order,  both  of 
winch  I  enclose. 

The  last  order  came  safely  to  hand  by  Merchants'  Union 
Express.    Accept  thanks  for  complimentary  package. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  LANPHEAR. 

Caul  ion.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  other 
places.  Imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business  it  is  Important  that  our  friends,  should  be 
careful  to  write  our  address  tn  full,  and  also  to  put  on  the 
number  of  our  Post-Offlce  Box.  as  appears  In  this  advertise- 
ment This  will  prevent  their  orders  ironi  getting  Into 
tlie  hands  of  these  bogiU  Imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and     Drafts,   make    payable  to  the 
order  of    "  The   Great   American   Tea  Company'* 

Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 


Groat  American  Tea   Company, 

Nos.  31   and  33  VESEY-ST., 

Post-Ofl.cc   Ilox,   5.G13,   New   Tork   rity. 


HORSFORD'S  SELF-RAISING  BREAD  PREP- 
ARATION mnkcfl  the  mosl  wholesome  and  bestof 
bre\d,  bxscui  r.  cakes,  ic  Unlike  Bomo  other  yeast,  II 
contains  no  POISON  to  create  l<\  M'l  PS1  V  and  the  bread 
may  therefore  be  eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving 
Itself  Into  Phosphate  of  Lime  nod  soda,  It  prevents  RICK- 
KTS,  CHOLERA,  and  decay  of  TEETH,  ami  promotes  the 
jrrowih  of  Mu-'Vimil  Bone.  In  "rmsi'iiy"  i lie  dough  it 
does  not.  like  other  yeast,  decompose  floor,  inn  adds  nutri- 
ment to  the  bread,  and  otherwise  Improves  It  Inquallt]  and 
Quantity.  Each  package  contains  hill  dlrcctl* 
Send  to  n.  T.  Love,  No.  ".  James  Slip,  Now  1  ork,  ror  "The 
Good  Cook's  Hand  Book,"  for  particular  directions,  to  be 
sl-hi  yon  gratis,  and  ask  your  Grocer  ror  "  Horsford*s  Bread 
Preparation."  JOHN  1>  WIGHT  A  CO„  Wholesale  Agents, 
No.  11  Old  Slip,  Now  York, 

PORTABLE  STEAM  E>«I>ES— 
Fob  Pabm,  Mining,  or Mvosastoax  purposes.  These 
machines  require  no  brick  work  ;  mounted  on  legs  thej  are 
especially  adapted  for  use  In  Mn.i  >.  Shops,  F0v2rDXB.iES.0r 
I'kixtixo  Rooms.— or  mounted  on  wheels  they  are  adapted 
for  out-door  work.  Thrkshcnq,  Wood  Sawing,  Ac.  See 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  August  istli,  1868,  first  page. 

:    "Circulars  with  description  anil  prices  furnished  on  aj> 
plication  to  A.  N.  WOOD  A:  CO-  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  V. 
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In  consequence  of  the  vast  number  r>f  fntal  accidents  re- 
sulting from  Hie  use  of  Inferior  qualities  of  oil,  the  subserlb- 
.-■  public  their  superior  article 

Tlio    Do^cnor 

ILLUMINATING  OIL. 


Ainon^  the  eighty  samples  of  Oil  offered  for  sale  in  this 
I  »r.  Chandler,  under  Instructions  of  the 
Board  of  Health, 

The    Downer    Oil 

WAS 

The  Only  One   Safe  and    Reliable. 


\Tc  have,  been  LAP.GE  MANUFACTURERS  FOB  THE 
PAST  ELEVEN  YEAI1S,  and  during  this  whole  period  It 
has  never  been  the  cause  of  a  sln-rle  accident. 

DOWNER  KEROSENE  OIL  CO.. 
113  Maiden  Lane,  Cor.  Pearl  St.,  \.  V. 
Office  in  Boston.  108  Water  St. 

HOME 

Insurance  Company  of   New  York, 

Office,    No.  135  1IKOADWAT. 

Cnslt  Capital S'i.OOO.000.00 

Asst-ts,  1st  Jan.,  1809, 3,QnO,«8-4..'iU 

Liabilities, 100,837.48 

FIRE  A-VD  IXL.AXD  INSURANCE. 

Cn\r.LE9  J.  M.vr.Tix,  President. 

A.  1'.  WZLUTABTH,  V.-Pres.         P.  A.  Heai.o, Sd  Vicc-Pres. 

J.  H.  WA8DBDBV,  Secretary. 
Geo.  M.  Ltok.  Ass't  Sec.         T.  B.  Greene,  2d  Ass't  Sec. 

EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES.-<Jrapc  Vinos  ,tc. 
I  will  sella  lew  barrels  ot  I   ■>!.  li™    i.„, „,.„„„,  ^1o 
perbbl.;  $r^  per  bu  halt  busliel:   ?i  por  p«-ek, 

and  4  lbs.  by  tnall,  post-paid,  tor  $2£0.    Warranted  gei 
Also  a  Bne  sseortmenl  ^i  I  oncord,  and  other  Grape  \ 
bythe  thonsaud,  hundred. or  dosen,  at  very  lowest  rates. 
Send  for  Circular  with  mil  d.  lalU  t,> 

E.  B.  WI(  KS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

PILuA.jNT'S 

WJkSXijrTED] 

GARDEN    SEEDS. 

THE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  OFFERED  BY  08 
are  raised  expressly  for  our  establish meul  from  stock  se- 
lected by  us,  and  by  careful  and  trustworthy  growers  \^  li<> 
make  it  their  business;  and  these  seeds  have  maintalni 
twenty-fbur  years  an  enviable  ropiitai  Ion  for  general  purity 
and  for  the  qaallty  of  the  vegetubli  -  produced  from  them. 
our  Belci  tlon  ol  ■  <■  da  Is  made  wltli  lue  wants  ol  our  soil  and 
\  lew. 
Semi  for  Sei  I  List  or  G  's  Almanac 

PLAN  i'  BROS.,  PRA  11  ^  i  <'..  >i.  Louis.  Mo. 

iliv  Mall— PostaeePaldJ 
Large  Red  Wctberslleld,         j>< -r  Pound,  65.00 

Yellow  Danvcrs,  "  "  S-1.00 

Yellow  DntcH  or  Sti-asbtn-a;,     **  "  S"»-00 

A.i ■:■■  JAMES  SHEPPAED, 

P.O.  Box 2,912.  ■  ■  «  fork. 

fiET    THE    BEST. —FIRST    CLASS  ADVER- 
WTISEItS  who  wish  to  reach   thol  loiicis, 

inotherB,  teachers,  Iionsekeepers,  en;  shoald  ad- 

vertise In Tns  Little  Corpobal, whicli   lias   n  iaraerctr- 

hi  mis 

country  combined.   II  Is  en lyorlclunl,  national,  nndflrst- 

class  ;■  and  because  of  Its i  i*  ftffordedlbr 

only  one  dollar  a  venr.    Address  thennbllshers, 

AI.i  KED  U  SEWELL  A  ti>..  Chicago, El. 

REED'S  »1EA1VI."\«  I.ESSONS.— 
The  Little  CorporaPs  New  Drawlne  Book  f^r  Begin* 
,  or  old,  with  "i-  without  a  teacher,  at 

home  or  in  schools;    the    best    ever    published;    full  of 
replied  engravings  and  common  sense  lessons.    II  your 

i Inn  it.    *  Dd   I  50  to  ALFRED  L. 

REWELL&  CO.,  Fnhllsher  of  The  i           i        ■■rai,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  the  book  will  come  post*]  ira  ^ent  free. 

17PFI?  I  Our  Now   Catalogue  of   Iinpi-ovo-l 

1111,1;,      STESCII^    DIES.        MOKE      TI!\N" 

A  MOXT1I  is  being  made  with  them. 

S.  M.  SPENCER*  CO,  P.rattleboro.  Vt. 
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ORNAMENTAL    A.\D    USEFUL. 


BUY  OXLY 


SILVER -TIPPED     SHOES 

For  Children.    "Will  outwear  three  pairs  without  tip?. 

JOHN'  S.  COLLIN'S.  Moorestown,  N.  J.  has  173  acres 
planted  in  Perries.  Send  for  his  low  prices  of  plants,  some 
of  them  on  another  page  of  this  paper. 
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CHANGE     OF     PASTURE  . — Drawn  BY  EDWIN  Forbes. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


It  is  an  interesting  question,  regarding  the 
care  of  sheep  at  the  West,  how  far  the*Spanish- 
American  negligent  practice,  British  careful- 
ness, or  the  native  American  "  easy-go-lucky  " 
mixture  of  care  and  neglect,  will  prevail.  In  the 
scene  before  us  we  have  a  shepherd  with  his  flock 
and  doubtless  well-trained  dog  in  an  American 
landscape.  In  this  our  artist  truthfully  repre- 
sents not  only  the  facts  on  hundreds  of  farms,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  A  change  of  pasture, 
even  though  the  grass  maybe  thick  and  abund- 
ant, is  of  great  benefit  to  all  kinds  of  grazing 
animals  ;  and  when  land  is  carrying  anywhere 


near  a  full  stock,  the  benefit  to  the  pasturage  is 
quite  as  great  as  to  the  animals.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  herbage  of  a  pasture  becomes  dis- 
tasteful to  the  stock  from  being  trodden  and 
lain  upon,  or  otherwise  defiled,  and  it  requires  a 
week  or  more  of  time  in  connection  with  the 
action  of  dews  and  rains  to  purify  it.  Young 
grass  shoots  up  among  the  old  spears,  and  a 
fragrance  and  flavor  is  added  to  it  which  leads 
cattle  to  eat  it  with  much  greater  relish,  even 
though  it  has  had  but  a  few  days'  respite.  Every 
farmer,  of  a  moderate  range  of  experience,  has 
observed  the  advantages  coming  from  a  change 


of  fodder  in  the  winter,  and,  if  possible,  he  va- 
ries the  feed  of  his  sheep  by  giving,  occasion- 
ally, oats  in  the  sheaf,  corn  fodder,  and  hemlock 
boughs,  as  a  change  from  wheat  straw  and  ha}'. 
The  herbage  of  different  pastures  does  not  consist 
of  precisely  the  same  species  of  plants ;  the  soil 
varies,  and  hence  the  same  kinds  of  plant  exhibit 
slight  differences  in  their  chemical  constitution; 
besides,  the  waters  vary,  and  for  these  reasons 
a  change  of  pasture  is  also  a  change  of  diet. 
So  the  needs  of  the  system  are  better  supplied, 
and,  besides,  the  mere  variation  produces  favor- 
able effects  upon  the  digestion  of  the  animals. 
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Back:  Volume*  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
of  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life, 
out-door  and  in-door,  and  the  last  ten  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library.  Eacli  volume  lias  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
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years  will  be  supplied,  post-paid,  for   }5  cents  each. 
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Writing  our  hints  about  work  in  April  early  in 
Starch,  as  we  must,  with  the  thermometer  at  twelve 
degrees  above  zero,  and  sinking,  so  that  we  doubt 
not  that  it  will  record  six  degrees  lower  by  sun- 
rise, it  seems  as  if  a  yielding  sward  and  green  fields 
were  too  far  in  the  future  to  be  objects  of  immediate 
care.  Nevertheless  the  sun  every  day  rises  higher, 
and  the  warm  noons  and  lengthening  days  are 
welcome  assurance  of  a  change  of  season. 

April,  in  our  climate  rarely  a  very  rainy  month, 
is  seed-time  throughout  the  most  of  the  United 
States;  at  the  extreme  north  winter  ma}' still  hold 
sway,  and  throughout  the  cotton  belt  a  good  part 
of  this  work  has  been  anticipated.  The  heavy  and 
constant  labors  of  the  spring  give  farmers  little 
leisure,  as  these  must  be  pushed  forward  with  all 
vigor  as  rapidly  as  possible  while  fair  weather  and 
tolerably  dry  soil  make  field  labor  possible.  Storms 
are  always  threatening,  and  we  must  be  ever  care- 
ful to  have  the  work  so  planned  that  it  may  be 
dropped  for  a  week  without  serious  consequences. 
We  may  sow  the  spring  grains,  wheat,  (rye),  barley, 
oats,  and  peas ;  the  grasses  and  clovers,  carrots 
and  onions,  beets  and  flax,  as  well  as  other  crops, 
the  seeds  of  whichare  not  likely  to  rot  in  the  ground ; 
and  seedlings  not  liable  to  injury  from  moderate 
freezing.  This  mouth  our  flocks  and  herds  usually 
receive  their  greatest  natural  increase.  The  weather 
is  favorable,  being  rarely  too  cold  for  the  young, 
and  yet  so  cool  and  moist  that  puerperal  and  milk- 
fevers  are  less  liable  to  attack  the  dams  than  later 
in  the  season. 

Hints  About  Woi-k. 

Let  us  begin  the  season  with  the  resolution  that 
we  will  not  raise  weeds,  come  what  will.  Last  year 
the  whole  country  seemed  full  of  them;  they 
carpeted  the  corn  and  cotton  fields ;  grass  grew 
everywhere ;  weeds  stood  as  high  as  the  grain  in 
thousands  of  fields.  In  our  trips  about  the  country, 
potato  fields  were  rarely  recognizable  after  August, 
except  by  the  ragweed,  and  this  state  of  things  ex- 
isted from   Maine   to  Minnesota,  and  southward. 

Grass  and  Clover  may  be  sown  on  any  land  which 
is  suitably  prepared  for  them,  upon  winter  or  spring 
grain,  on  old  sod  harrowed  well,  or  by  themselves. 
It  is  better  to  brush  or  bush  in  grass  and  clover  seed 
than  to  roll  the  land.  The  plan  of  sowing  a  little 
white  clover  with  grass-seed  is  advisable  wher- 
ever an  application  of  plaster  will  not  bring  it  in 
abundantly,  as  it  generally  will  on  old  land. 

Spring  Grains. — The  land  should  never  be  wrought 
when  wet  or  tenacious.  Wait  for  it  to  dry,  but  get 
the  seed  in  as  early  as  possible.  On  good  strong 
soil  it  is  best  to  drill  all  kinds  of  grain.  We  have 
no  doubts  either  that  it  will  usually  pay  to  cultivate 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Spring  grains  liave  a  short 
time  to  grow.  They  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to 
dispute  their  ground  with  weeds,  and  while  the 
land  must  support  all  the  plants  it  can  carry  it 
should  not  be  burdened,  nor  should  the  best  be 
crowded  with  many  puny  ones.  Trust  no  light 
grain ;  get  heavy  seed,  evcu  if  it  cost  $10  per  bushel. 
Soak  the  seed  in  strong  brine,  to  kill  the  smut 
spores,  and  dry  it  in  lime  slaked  to  a  powder,  to 
make  it  fit  for  sowing.  See  Basket  items  for  an 
effective  scarecrow. 

Winter  Grain,  if  harmed  by  frost,  is  much  benefit- 
ed by  rolling  and  by  a  top-dressing  of  dry  soil,  all 
the  more  if  one  or  two  hundred-weight  of  guano 
and  plaster  per  acre  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  Grass 
and  clover  may  be  sown  upon  it  any  time  this 
month.  Liquid  manure  applied  by  a  sprinkling 
cart  will  bring  forward  with  a  rush  that  intended 
for  soiling.  It  will  pay  to  send  the  men  and  boys 
through  grain  fields,  especially  if  drilled,  with 
hoes  to  cut  up  the  weeds  large  and  small.  Those 
which  get  an  early  start  will  live;  others  will  be 
smothered  by  the  grain.  If  this  weeding  can  be 
thorough,  it  will  undoul»tedIy  pay  to  put  off  sowing 
grass  and  clover  until  the  first  of  May. 


Tbtatoes.— Plant  only  in  good  soil ;  if  it  be  rich, 
fresh  manure  will  cause  the  crop  to  rot  more  or  less. 
If  the  soil  be  poor,  a  lack  of  manure  will  often  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  by  lack  of  vigor  in  the  plants 
to  resist  disease.  It  is  best  to  plaut  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  warm — cutting  the  seed  into  pieces  of  two 
or  three  eyes,  and  letting  them  dry  a  little  before 
planting.  Plant  deep  under  light  ridges,  so  that 
the  field  may  be  harrowed.  The  sets  may  be  cut 
smaller  later  in  the  season. 

Onions,  if  sufficient  labor  can  be  given,  are  a  very 
paying  field  crop.  The  ground  must  lie  in  perfect 
order,  rich  and  mellow.  Do  not  sow  too  extensive- 
ly, make  sure  of  good  seed,  and  plant  early. 

Carrots. — Sow  the  Long  Orange,  on  rich  soil  deep- 
ly worked,  any  time  this  month  ornext, — the  earlier 
the  better  if  the  soil  is  not  too  weedy.  Put  the  rows 
twenty  inches  apart,  so  as  to  cultivate  by  horse 
power  conveniently. 

Flax  requires  land  in  the  very  beststate  of  prepara- 
tion. Whether  grown  for  seed  or  for  fibre  it  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  and  light. 
No  coarse  manure  should  be  employed,  and  the 
greatest  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  the  land  free 
from  weeds,  water,  and  stones,  and  the  seed  even- 
ly sown,  and  covered.  We  have  not  space  for  par- 
ticular instructions,  but  they  are  given  fully  and 
clearly  in  a  pamphlet  on  flax-culture.  See  book  list. 
Tobacco. — The  seed  bed  is  prepared  this  month, 
and  the  seed  sown.  The  best  and  the  warmest  spot 
in  the  garden  or  elsewhere  is  selected,  well  enrich- 
ed and  mellowed.  A  bed  four  feet  wide  and 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long  is  abuudantly  sufficient 
for  an  acre  of  ground.  It  is  well  to  burn  brush, 
evenly  spread  over  the  soil,  to  kill  weed  seeds,  and 
to  sow  the  seed  while  the  soil  is  still  warm  alter 
thorough  raking.  A  thimbleful  of  seed  suffices. 
See  Tobacco  Culture  pamphlet  in  book  list. 

Hemp  needs  good  rich  corn  laud ;  it  follows  corn 
in  rotation  very  well.  When  many  acres  are  put  in 
it  is  well  to  sow  one  or  two  acres  at  a  time,  at  in- 
tervals, for  a  month,  to  take  advantage  of  variable 
seasons,  and  eo  Hint  the  culture  ami  harvesting 
shall  not  come  too  much  at  once. 

Farm  Hands. — Make  early  engagements  for  the 
season  or  for  the  year.  Most  hands  engaged  for  the 
year  in  the  spring  and  paid  by  the  month  will  re- 
main through  the  winter.  Engaged  in  the  autumn 
they  arc  often  tempted  to  leave  in  the  spring.  Make 
it  a  rule  to  pay  a  man  all  that  he  is  worth.  Never 
bind  yourself  so  that  you  cannot  discharge  a  man 
for  impudence,  dishonesty,  and  filthiuess,  moral  or 
physical.  An  employer  need  not  keep  a  servant 
guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  even  though  he  have 
a  contract  or  witnessed  engagement. 

Manure. — We  have  little  faith  in  top-dressings 
of  barn-yard  manure  applied  in  the  spring.  Manure 
ought  to  be  got  under  ground,  or  well  harrowed  in  at 
this  season.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  scatter  the 
manure  too  much.  Concentrate  is  the  rule.  We 
manure  too  much  ground,  we  work  over  too  much, 
and  thoroughness  is  out  of  the  question  in  too  many 
cases.  The  hauling  out  of  manure  is  attended  with 
a  great  deal  of  labor,  especially  if  the  roads  arc  poor 
and  the  ground  is  soft.  Field  compost  heaps  made 
in  the  fall,  and  manure  piles  laid  up  in  the  fields 
when  needed  during  the  winter,  are  a  great  saving. 
Commercial  Fertilizers. — It  pays  to  use  them  dis- 
creetly. Peruvian  Guauo  obtained  pure  is  the  safest 
and  cheapest  fertilizer  a  farmer  can  buy, if  he  will  only 
mix  it  thoroughly  with  some  divisor,  and  distribute 
it  evenly  in  proper  quantities.  Pure  bone-dust  is 
safe,  but  rarely  cheap;  superphosphate  of  lime  still 
less  cheap,  but  if  pure,  excellent,  if  used  with  earc; 
fish  manure  of  various  kinds,  both  good  and  cheap. 
Samples  vary  greatly.  Poudrette  rarely  pays  to 
cart  far;  its  real  value  is  but  little  greater  than 
good  barn-yard  manure,  and  often  it  is  not  worth  so 
much.  It  requires  discretion  and  considerable  ex- 
perience to  make  a  profitable  use  of  concentrated 
manures,  but  they  are  a  valuable  resource  to  the 
intelligent  farmer 

Farm  Mm-).: — Tue  directions  in  regard  to  farm 
animals  given  in  the  Hints  about  Work  last  month 
are  equally  applicable  to  this,  and  it  is  not  worth 
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■while  to  repeat  them.  Be  especially  solicitous  that 
breeding  stock  of  all  kinds  have  good  feed  and  care. 
Working  animals  must  be  well  fed.  They  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  and  frequently  groomed, — both  oxen 
and  horse*.  Milch  cows  will  give  more  throughout 
the  season  if  supplied  during  the  period  between 
the  time  they  "come  in"  and  "grass,"  with  suc- 
culent feed — roots,  grain  sown  for  soiling,  etc. 
Tools. — We  are  apt  to  neglect  to  get  hand  tools 
until  we  want  to  use  them.  It  is  a  poor  plan,  but 
it  is  not  followed  by  such  risks  and  inconveniences 
as  when  we  delay  getting  mowing  machines  and 
other  heavy  implements  in  the  same  way.  The  lat- 
ter ought  to  be  ordered  at  once.  In  buying  hand 
tools,  get  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  soil  and  the 
work ;  men  ought  to  accustom  themselves  to  use 
the  tools  fittest  for  their  labor.  The  tendency  to 
employ  steel  instead  of  iron,  and  to  make  tools 
light,  springy,  tough,  and  sharp,  rather  than  heavy, 
is  to  be  encouraged.  There  is  a  great  saving  of 
labor  in  it.  Keep  all  tools  sharp,  clean,  and  free 
from  rust.  Have  a  box  at  the  tool-house  door 
with  a  peck  of  corn  cobs  in  it,  and  half  a  dozen 
bunches  of  busks  tied  like  little  brooms,  and  a  less 
number  of  little  birch  brushes  as  large  around  as 
one's  wrist,  so  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  dirty 
tools.  Lard  melted  with  a  tenth  part  of  its  weight 
of  rosin  is  the  best  application  for  keeping  rust 
from  hoe  blades,  plows,  mowing  machine  knives 
and  fingers,  and  all  edge  tQOls. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

To  the  inexperienced  in  such  matters  our  advice 
to  prepare  soil  for  trees,  etc.,  iu  October  and  No- 
vember, and  to  order  trees  and  seeds  in  February, 
may  have  seemed  of  but  little  weight;  but  now 
that  the  busy,  working  time  has  come,  it  will  be 
found  that  every  day  that  has  been  saved  by  heed- 
ing these  hints  is  of  great  help.  Now  is  the  time 
when  well-considered  plans  tell,  and  when  the 
winter  "  head-work"  shows  its  value.  Most  begin- 
ners in  any  branch  of  horticulture  undertake  too 
much  at  first.  Au  acre  well  planted  and  thorough- 
ly eared  for  will  bring  more  in  satisfaction  or  in 
money,  than  several  acres  done  "with  a  lick  and  a 
promise."  No  one  has  a  moral  light  to  set  out  a 
tree  or  plant  that  is  likely  to  be  neglected.  A  slov- 
enly acre  is  an  injury  to  all  the  property  in  the 
neighborhood.  While  work  must  be  pressed  at  all 
points, do  not  try  to  "hurry  the  season."  Land 
must  settle  aud  dry  before  it  can  be  worked,  and 
should   never  be   stirred   unless  it  will   crumble. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Preparation  for  planting  aud  setting  the  trees 
will,  in  most  localities,  be  done  this  month. 

Injured  Trees. — See  last  month's  notes.  If  trees 
have  become  heated  and  the  buds  have  started  in 
the  packages,  prune  them  very  severely. 

Pruning  at  Planting. — Much  nonsense  has  of  late 
been  written  on  the  disastrous  effects  of  pruning 
young  trees.  If  a  tenth  of  the  recorded  bad  results 
have  been  obtained,  the  cultivator  had  better  go 
into  some  other  business,  aud  let  trees  alone.  See 
Dr.  Hull's  remarks  on  page  98,  last  month. 

Planting. — Holes  should  be  made  wide  enough  to 
receive  all  the  roots  of  the  tree  properly  spread  out. 
Set  the  tree  no  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery, 
allowing  for  the  settling  of  the  recently  disturbed 
soil.  Fill  in  with  fine  top-soil,  using  no  manure. 
Be  careful  to  leave  no  holes  among  the  roots  unfill- 
ed; work  the  earth  in  with  the  fingers,  separating 
all  matted  fibres,  and  use  water  from  a  watering-pot 
to  carry  it  into  the  crevices.  Make  the  soil  firm 
over  the  roots  by  pressure  with  the  foot. 

Xursery  Botes. — If  trees  cannot  be  planted  in  the 
best  manner,  it  will  be  better  to  set  them  in  nursery 
rows  until  autumn.  The  distance  apart  is  to  be 
governed  by  their  size.  Give  room  enough  to 
grow  without  crowding,  and  enough  for  thorough 
cultivation.  Trees  thus  treated  may  be  transplant- 
ed in  autumn  without  difficulty. 

Grafting  the  plum  and  cherry  may  be  done 
whenever  the  buds  have  not  swollen.  Other  varie- 
ties may  be  worked  much  later. 


Pruning  on  nursery  trees  and  small  stock  should 
be  done  before  the  buds  open.  Cut  back  the 
weakest  branches  the  most  severely. 

Budded  Stocks  are  to  be  headed  back,  i.  c,  have 
the  stock  cut  off  above  the  bud  which  was  put  in 
last  summer.  This  is  done  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  insertion.  When  the  buds  have  failed, 
the  stock,  if  large  enough,  may  be  grafted  ;  remove 
the  soil  and  graft  below  the  surface  in  the  collar. 

Bool- Grafts,  as  well  as  cuttings,  are  to  be  set  as 
soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked.  Put  the  root-grafts 
iu  rows  four  feet  apart,  or  wide  enough  for  the  cul- 
tivator, and  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Careful  planting,  to  secure  close  contact  between 
the  soil  and  roots,  is  essential  to  success. 

Seeds. — Plant  tree  seeds  of  all  kinds  as  soon  as 
possible.  An  early  growth,  before  hot  weather 
comes  on,  is  necessary  to  make  good  stems. 


Fruit  <j»«r«leu. 

Early  planting,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  bo  put 
in  order,  is  desirable.  Those  who  grow  fruit  for  a 
family  supply  should  plant  the  well-tried  and  relia- 
ble varieties  for  their  main  crop.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  well  to  test  such  "  novelties  "  as  appear  to 
promise  well.  These,  if  found  desirable,  can  be 
readily  propagated  in  any  required  quantity.  We 
enumerate  some  varieties  here ;  descriptions  of 
others  arc  found  in  catalogues  and  advertisements. 
Directions  for    planting   were  given  last  month. 

Blackberries. — The  Kittatiuny  has,  on  the  whole, 
proved  itself  the  best  variety.  Wilson's  Early 
is   a  little   earlier.     New   Roehelle   is   too  tender. 

Baspberries. — The  list  is  large.  The  Clarke  is 
perhaps  the  hardiest  of  the  red  sorts.  The  Black- 
caps are  becoming  popular.  The  Improved  or 
Doolittle  is  good,  but  exceeded  in  productiveness 
by  the  Mammoth  Cluster,  which  is  somewhat  later. 

Currants. — : Versailles  is  the  best  red;  the  White 
Grape,  the  best  white.     Have  plenty  of  currants. 

Gooseberries. — The  native  varieties  arc  the  only 
ones  to  be  relied  upon.  The  Houghton,  or  Ameri- 
can Seedling,  is  one  of  the  best. 

Grapes. — Plant  good  one-year  or  two-year-old 
vines.  Concord  is  the  generally  reliable  variety. 
There  are  many  better  sorts,  some  of  which  are  local 
iu  their  success.  Creveling,  Iona,  Delaware,  Salem, 
Eumclan,  and  Diaua,  are  all  good.  The  Ives  is 
very  hardy,  and  iu  quality  not  superior  to  Concord. 

Strawberries. — The  Wilson  is  the  most  generally 
reliable.  Beyond  this  it  is  difficult  to  select.  For 
heavy  soils,  we  should  try  Jucunda,  Triomphe 
de  Gand,  McAvoy's  Superior,  Charles  Downing, 
etc.,  aud  on  light  soils  the  Agriculturist.  The 
number  of  varieties  is  so  large,  and  success  so  va- 
riable in  different  localities,  that  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  make  a  list  that  would  suit  everywhere. 
Plants  are  cheap,  aud  it  costs  but  little  to  experi- 
ment with  a  few  sorts. 


Kitchen  <jiai'den. 

Manure  and  thorough  cultivation  are  the  requi- 
sites to  success,  after  good  seed  or  good  plants 
have  been  obtained.  Notes  on  some  of  the  newer 
vegetables  will  be  found  on  page  138.  We  can  here 
enumerate  only  some  of  the  leading  sorts.  Some 
sub-tropical  things  omitted  in  the  present  enumer- 
ation will  be  given  next  month.  While  we  have 
given  here  only  a  few  standard  varieties,  we  ad- 
vise the  trial  of  novelties  by  those  whose  tastes 
and  means  allow  them  to  do  so.  To  us  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  gardening  is  the  trial  of  varieties  we 
have  not  before  grown.  Send  to  some  reliable  seeds- 
man fora  catalogue,  and  make  a  selection  of  things 
for  trial.  See  last  month's,  and  previous  numbers, 
for  articles  on  hot-beds  aud  cold  frames.  In  January 
notes,  the  distinction  between  hardy  and  tender 
vegetables  is  given. 

Plant  in  Bows  as  much  as  possible,  if  horse  im- 
plements are  to  be  used  in  cultivating. 

Seed-beds  will  be  needed  for  such  plants  as  are 
started  in  the  open  air,  and  then  transplanted.  The 
soil  of  these  should  be  rich  and  light. 

Asparagus. — Remove  the  litter  from   old   beds, 


and  fork  in  the  manure.  Salt,  at  the  rate  of  five 
bushels  to  theaere,  is  beneficial.  Sowseed  iu  fifteen- 
inch  rows,  to  get  young  plants.  Conover's  Colos- 
sal is  said  to  be  large  and  prolific.  Make  beds  of 
year-old  plants,  setting  them  in  well-manured  soil, 
in  two-foot  rows,  fifteen  inches  apart. 

Beans. — Plant  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
Early  Valentine  is  a  standard  sort.  Fejee  is  highly 
commended.  Plant  in  drills  two  feet  apart.  Leave 
Liinas  until  the  ground  is  well  warmed. 

Beets. — Sow  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  Bassano, 
Simon's  Early  Turnip,  or  other  early  sort. 

Carrots. — Shorthorn  is  best  early.     Sow  as  beets. 

Cabbage. — Transplant  from  cold  frame  or  hot- 
beds ;  make  the  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  set  the 
plants  sixteen  inches  apart.  Sow  seeds  in  seed-bed. 
Wakefield  and  Little  Pixie  are  good  early ;  Winnig- 
stadt,  medium;  Marblehead  Drumhead,  aud  others, 
late,  not  forgetting  the  Savoys.  Next  month  is 
soon  enough  for  the  late  sorts. 

Cmdiflower. — Treatment  the  same  as  cabbage. 
Erfurt  for  early,  and  Lenormand  for  late,  arc  best. 

Celery. — Sow  in  seed-bed,  Dwarf  White,  Solid, 
Boston  Market,  etc.  The  Turnip-rooted  variety  is 
sown  the  same. 

Com. — Early  Dwarf  Sugar,  Farmers'  Club,  and 
Stowell,  are  all  good.  Mexican  is  the  sweetest 
of  all  the  varieties  we  have  tested,  though,  being 
black,  its  appearance  may  be  objected  to. 

Cress  or  Peppergrass. — Sow  the  curled  every  week 
or  two,  in  drills  six  or  eight  inches  apart. 

Cucumbers. — Start  on  sods,  as  directed  last  month. 
White  Spined  is  the  best  for  table  use ;  Early  Rus- 
sian, the  earliest. 

Egg  Plant. — Always  started  under  glass.  See  last 
month.  New  York  Improved  is  the  standard.  Black 
Pekin  and  Large  White  are   both  fine  varieties. 

Horseradish. — Putting  the  sets  in  manured  trench- 
es, and  filling  iu  as  the  plant  grows  is  a  good  way. 

Kohlrabi. — Sow  in  May  and  June,  in  18-inch  rows. 

Leek. — Sow  in  seed-bed ;  the  Flag  is  best. 

Lettuce. — Transplant  from  cold  frame,  a  foot  apart 
each  way.  Sow  in  seed-bed.  Curled  Silesia  aud 
Simpson  arc  the  earliest.  See  catalogues  for  nu- 
merous sorts. 

Onions. — See  article  on  page  12(5.  Put  out  sets 
of  Top  and  Potato  Onions,  in  fifteen-inch  rows. 

Parsley. — Sow  in  cold  frames;   Curled   is   best. 

Parsnip. — The  Hollow-crowned,  the  best.  Sow 
in  fifteen-inch  drills.     Use  last  year's  seed  only. 

Peas. — See  page  138.  By  all  means  try  dwarf  sorts 
for  family  gardens.  Among  these  the  Little  Gem  is 
the  best.  Sow  in  drills  a  foot  apart.  For  late  sorts, 
choose  from  the  catalogues.  We  have  yet  to  see  a 
better  pea  than  the  Champion  of  England. 

Peppers. — Sow  in  hot-bed,  Squash  for  pickles, 
Sweet  Mountain  for  stuffing,  and   other  varieties. 

Potatoes. — The  Early  Rose  is  the  best  of  all  the 
earl}'  potatoes  generally  obtainable.  Those  who 
feel  the)'  can  afford  the  high  price  at  which  the 
seed  is  now  sold  should  experiment  with  it.  Early 
Goodrich  was  generally  bad  last  year,  but  good 
heretofore.  Dykcman  is  popular  around  New 
York.  There  are  other  early  sorts  offered.  Early 
varieties  only  should  go  iu  the  garden. 

Bhubarb. — Fork  plenty  of  manure  into  the  bed, 
which  can  hardly  be  made  too  rich.  Divide  old 
roots,  so  as  to  have  a  bed  to  each  piece,  putting 
them  four  to  six  inches  apart  each  way,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  variety. 

Salsify. — Sow  fresh  seed  and  treat  like  carrots. 

Spinach. — Sow  the  Round-leaved  in  eightecn-inch 
drills.     Try  the  New  Zealand  later. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Start  the  tubers  in  hot-beds,  for 
sprouting  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Lay  them 
nearly  touching  on  two  inches  of  good  compost, 
splitting  the  large  ones  lengthwise.  When  the 
buds  begin  to  start,  cover  with  an  inch  of  compost. 
Nansemond  is  the  best  variety. 

Tomatoes. — Read  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
Marieties  of  Tomato,  and  then  plaut  Early  Smooth 
Red  for  general  crop,  and  try  some  of  the  newer 
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sorts.  We  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Tomato  question.  Sow  in  hot-bed,  if  not  al- 
ready done.  Prick  out  those  early  sown  into 
another  hot-bed,  when  large  enough  to  handle. 
Turnips. — Sow  early  sorts  in  fifteen-inch  drills. 
The  Early  Red  and  White  Top  are  among  the  best. 

FIoavoi-     4>:ir<l<'ii     and     I,avt  11. 

See  last  month's  notes  about  lawns.  Push  all 
heavy  work,  such  as  making  of  paths  and  roads,  and 
the  laying  out  of  borders,  and  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

Trees. — Sot  out  deciduous  ones  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  do  it  with  all  the  care  given  to  fruit  trees. 

Edgings.— Box  should  be  set  early.  Make  neat 
work.  Old  plants,  stripped  up  so  as  to  have  a  bit 
of  root  to  each,  are  much  more  sure  than  cuttings. 

Shrubs  may  be  transplanted.  It  is  not  easy  to 
make  a  selection  where  the  variety  is  so  large. 
Weigclas,  Spiraeas,  Calycanthus,  Dwarf  Lilacs,  and 
Snow-balls,  Gordon ia,  Rhododendrons,  and  even 
as  many  more,  are  all  desirable.  Don't  forget  our 
natives,  the  Azaleas,  Clethra,   Laurels,  and  others. 

Perennials. — Divide  and  reset,  and  sow  seeds  for 
new  stock.     See  an   article  last   month,  page  97. 

Annuals. — Start  the  tender  kinds,  sueli  as  Balsams, 
Rieinus,  etc.,  under  glass  ;  sow  hardy  ones  as  soon 
as  the  soil  is  ready.  The  list  is  so  large  that  we 
must  refer  to  the  catalogues.  Mignonette,  Candy- 
tuft, Petunias,  Portulaccas,  Asters,  and  many  other 
standard  varieties,  every  one  must  have.  Then 
try  some  of  the  most  promising  "novelties,"  the 
seeds   of    which   do  not  cost    too   much   money. 

Bedding  Plants. — One  of  the  mistakes  of  garden- 
ing is  putting  out  the  soft-wooded  plants  used  for 
summer  decoration  too  early.  The  long,  cold  rains, 
which  we  always  have  in  the  spring,  give  them  a 
"  set  back,"  from  which  they  are  slow  to  recover. 

Climbers. — Have  a  plenty  of  them.  Let  them  hang 
about  porticos,  over  fences,  along  wire  screens, 
and  then  where  it  will  be  appropriate,  put  up  cedar 
or  locust  supports  for  them.  Most  of  the  annual 
ones  are  fine  when  fairly  started  ;  all  the  Morning 
Glories,  not  forgetting  the  new  mottled  ones, 
several  Gourds,  Cypress  Vine,  Thunbergias, Canary- 
bird  Flower,  and  many  others,  may  be  used  with 
good  effect.  The  various  new  varieties  of  Clematis 
are  splendid;  Climbing  Roses,  Honeysuckles, 
Alcebia,  and  a  host  of  others,  may  be  had  at  the 
nurseries,  and  our  own  woods  furnish  the  charming 
"  Virginia  Creeper,"  (American  Woodbine),  the 
Wax-work,    (Celastrus,)     Moonseed,    and     others. 

Hoses. — Give  them  good,  well-drained  soil,  and 
be  prepared  to  tight  insects.  The  Chinas  and  Teas 
bloom  all  summer.  The  Remontants,  (also  called 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,)  bloom  in  spring,  and  sparingly 
in  autumn,  and  then  there  are  the  old-fashioned 
June  Roses,  which  give  a  wealth  of  unsurpassed 
bloom,  and  arc  done  with  it.  The  Chinas  and  Teas 
may  be  bought  started  in  pots;  the  others  should 
be  dormant  when  planted,  to  get  the  best  results. 


Green-house  nutl  Window   Plants. 

Warmer  days  will  allow  of  more  free  ventilation. 
Sudden  changes  will  occur,  and  during  the  cold, 
damp  spells,  fire  heat  will  sometimes  be  needed. 

Propagation  of  plants  for  ont-of-door  planlinn- 
should  be  pushed,  as  with  the  increasing  power  of 
the  sun   this   now  becomes  much  more  difficult. 

Pot  off'  plants,  using  light,  rich  soil,  as  fast  as 
they    are    fairly    rooted     in   the    cutting     bench. 

Half-hardy  Plants,  Carnations  and  Roses,  may 
be  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  prepared. 

Seeds. — Sow  the  tender  Annuals  in  boxes,  to 
get    strong   plants   ready   for    the   open    ground. 

Dahlias. — Start,  by  placing  in  heat.  Cutoff  the 
sprouts  with  a  bit  of  root,  and  pot.  Rare  sorts 
may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  shoots. 

Tuberoses,  for  out-of-door  blooming,  should  he 
potted  and  started  in  heat  the  last  of  the  month. 

Insects  flourish  in  these  spring  days,  and  fumiga- 
tion with  tobacco  stems  and  other  means  of  pre- 
vention   and    destruction  must    be   attended    to. 

Water  will  be  needed  more  frequently  now.  Do 
not  let  growing  plants  suffer  for  the  lack  of  it. 
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Annual  Subscription  Tkf.ms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each :  Twenty  conies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


TO  BE 


the  possessor  of  one  or  more  of  the  valuable  things  of- 
fered in  next  column,  and  that,  too,  without  paying  any 
money  for  them,  is  an  easier  thing  than  most  of  our  read- 
ers imagine.  Note  the  following  facts:  Since  last  Sep- 
tember, thousands  of  persons  have  each  taken  a  copy  of 
the  Agricit?tu7*ist,  shown  it  to  friends  and  neighbors,  ex- 
hibited its  beauty  and  explained  its  value,  obtained  their 
names  as  subscribers,  and  in  this  way  made  up  lists  of 
four,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  and  twenty  names,  and 
from  that  up  to  hundreds,  and  forwarded  them  to  us.  In 
return  we  have  sent  them  the  premium  articles  desired, 
to  which  they  were  entitled  —  ranging  in  value  from 
parcels  of  Rose  Potatoes  up  to  Steimvay's  magnificent 
pianos.    Many  of  them,  after  getting  one  premium,  have 

CONTINUED 

on,  and  got  other  premiums,  and  theyare  still  at  it.  This 
is  fact  number  one.  Now,  human  nature  and  human 
wants  are  about  the  same  everywhere  in  4his  country, 
and  what  one  man  or  woman  or  child  has  done  can  be 
done  by  others ;  and  what  can  be  done  in  any  one  place, 
can  be  done  in  almost  all  other  places.  This  is  fact  num- 
fa ■/■  two\  and  fact  number  //me  is,  that  the  chance  for 
success,  by  the  Reader  of  this,  is  just  as  good  as  that  of 
any  other  person.  As  a  fourth  fact, -we  may  add  that 
there  are  still  over  '20.000  (twenty  thousand,  mark  you!) 
Post-offices  in  this  country  where  no  premium  club  has 
yet  been  started  for  180ft;  and  again,  fact  number  Ji re, 
there  is  room  for  another  club  in  almost  all  places 
where  clubs  have  alreadv  been  raised.     This  is  the  case 

ALL  THROUGH 

the  country.  And  while  about  it,  we  will  name  fact  num- 
ber six.  that  April  is  a  very  good  month  to  get  up  such 
clubs.  The  more  there  is  to  do,  the  more  people  want 
the  help  of  such  a  journal  as  this,  with  its  calendar  of  work 
to  be  done,  and  its  many  hints  and  suggestions  scatter- 
ed all  through  the  pages.  Thousands  of  people  have  told 
us  that  single  hints  obtained  from  this  paper  have  re- 
turned them  from  ten  to  a  hundred  times  its  cost,  in  bet- 
ter crops.  An  extra  bushel  or  two  of  routs  or  vegetables 
from  the  garden  will  pay.  A  bushel  per  acre  more  of 
corn,  grain,  roots,  etc.,  from  ten  acres  of  land  will  pay 
well  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  invested  in  the  paper,  and 
no  one  can  fail  to  get  some  such  benefit  from  the  thoughts 
stimulated  to  activity,  or  set  in  motion,  by  reading  others* 
thoughts.     Now,  please  keep  the  above  in  mind  during 


APRIL 


and  MAY  also.  Vse  any  and  every  opportunity  to  solicit 
some  friends  or  neighbors  to  take  the  American  Agricul- 
turist. You  will  thus  benefit  them,  and  soon  have  a  list  of 
names  that  will  bring  yourself  a  valuable  premium  with 
no  expense.  (See,  "  Bead  and  Note  carefully  "  further  on.) 
We  could  publish  a  thousand  letters  from  those  who 
have  received  these  articles  from  us  within  a  few  weeks, 
all  of  whom  feel  pleased.  Send  on  the  names  as  fast  as 
obtained,  and  we  will  at  once  forward  the  beautiful  num- 
bers of  this  volume  as  far  as  issued.  We  keep  printing 
new  editions  from  January  for  all  new  comers.  With  every 
name  sent,  note  that  it  is  to  count  towards  a  premium  list, 
and  we  will  so  record  it :  and  then  at  any  time  between 
now  and  June,  when  you  are  done  increasing  the  list, 
you  can  have  any  premium  your  list  entitles  yon  to. 
With  the  exception  of  the  animals,  we  can  get  abund- 
ance of  all  the  premiums  (all  first-rate)  that  will  be 
wanted.  Will  yon.  Reader,  try  for  a  premium  at  your 
Post-office,  or  get  some  one  else  to  do  it  •   Try  it  to-day  I 


[In  this  table  are  given  the  regular  casli  prices  of  each 
article,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  at  $1.50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets,  sent  free.] 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  Volume  2S  —  (1SC9  . 

Open    to   all— \o  Competition. 

No.      flames  of  Premium  Articles. 
tS—AUterney  Bull,  "Wackusett; 


snoo  on 
$200  no 
$200  On 

$21111  on 


Alamo  it  Hull.  "Alleghany? 

10— Ootswola  Ham '. . , 

1 7  -  Coti wold   /,',„„ 

19—  Cotswold  Ham $100  00 

30—  Cotswold  Eice $100  00 

3 1  —  Cotswold  Ewe $100  00 

23— id  Flerhe  Fowls,  one  Pair $40  00 

23—lfoudan      Fouls,  one  Pair $  10  00 

34—  Crerecinir  Fowls, one  Fair $40  00 

35— Glial    Spanish  Fou  Is,  one  Pair $25  00 

a<<— Drali mux.  Lall.t,  onePatr $15  00 

•29— Early  Pose  Potato,  (Three  lb.  parcel). .fi  00 
:ift--Oardeii  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds). .95  00 
31— Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  duo  hurts).. .$5  00 

32 — Nursery  stock  (ami  kinds  desired) 

:i:i— Set  of  Field  Croquet 

34 — Sewing  Machine  {Wheeler &  Wilson) 
35— Sewing  Jtacliine  (  Graver  «(■  Paler).. 
30— Setting   Machine  (Howe  Machine  Co.) 

37 — Setting     Mucliine  (Florence! 

38— Sewing  Machine  (Singer's  Tailoring) 
tl'J—Seirino  Mmliine  (Willcoxit  Gibbs)... 
*lit—Seu'iiio    Machine   (Finite  it  Lyon). . . 

41—  Washing    Machine  (JDoty's) 

43—  Clothes   Wringer  (Best— Universal). . . 

43—  Tea  Set    (Harts  best [Surer  Plated) 


Number 
'  of  Snli- 
■  sh'ibers 

required 
I    at    I  at 

$1.5U|  $1. 

1  2801  840 
250  050 
830    050 

sao  050 

110    350 

no   sso 
110   sso 


$2n  mi 
..$s  00 
. $55  00 

$55  00 
.$60  on 

$63  (id 
.y- 

$55  no 
.$110  00 
, S14  on 

$10  on 
.$50  no 
.$130  00 
.SIS  (in 
.  $6  00 

$12  on 

si'.'  on 


44 —  Castor    and  Fruit  Basket  (do.   do.] 

45—  lee  or   Water  Pitcher  (do.   do.)  . 

46—  One  Dozen   Tea  Spoons      (do.   do.).. 

47—  One  Dozen   Table  Spoons    tdo.   do.).. 
48— One   Hozen  Dining  Foils    (do.    do.) 

49—  Tea    Knifes  and  Forks!  Patterson  llras.WIt)  00 

50—  Table   Knives  and  Forks    (do.    1/0.1.... $24  00 

51—  Carving   Knife  and  Fork  (do.    do.) $5  00' 

5%—Melodeon,  4-octare(G.A.Ptince dCo.'s)  $61  00 

53— Melodeo 11,  S-octave  (do.    do.) $112  00 

54—  Piano.  Splendid  ~nct.<Steiiinai/i(-Snus)!(l)M  00 
BS—Colibri  Piano  (  llarloir,  Ilneltter  .(•  z'o.,)$l5ll  (10 

r,a— surer  Watch  (American  Watcli  Co.).. ..$40  00 
57— Ladies  Fine  Cold  Watcli  1  -1 111 .  Watch  Co  1  $100  00 
58— Double  Lib!  Cuu  (  Cooper.  Harris  ,(•  7/..)$30  00 
59—Bepeating  shot  Gun  (Bopcr  llifle  Co.). .$00  00: 

(iO-7'oo/    Chest  1  Patterson  tiros.) $44  50 

CI—  Case    of  Mathematical  Instruments $9  00 

63—  Case   of  Mathematical  Instruments $15  00 

C^  — Cold  Pin,  Sil. Case.  EAWnrreudSpiidoiiei^X  50 
04 — Cold  1'eil  and  Silver  Case,  F,  (do.  do.).  $5  50, 
OS— Barometer    (  Woodruff's  Mercuriah . . .  .$12  00' 

66— Barometer   (  Woodruff's  Mercurial) $18  00, 

67— Buckeye   Molting  Machine, No.2 $125  00 

an— Allen's  Patent  1  Winder  Plow,  etc $19  50 

69—  Collins  .(■  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow $25  00 

70— Pump    and  Sprinkler  (  Pane's! $5  00 

71— Family   Scales  ■  Fairbanks'  ,(■  Co.) $14  on 

fi— Building    Blocks  1  Crandall) $2  00 

73— Pocket    Lanterns.  One. Dozen $9  00 

74—  American   Cyclopedia  (Appleton's) $S0  00 

75—  Worcester's  Ureal  Illustrated  HiclionurySVl  00 
111— Any    Puck  (oliime  AeiricuUuciu- 

77— Ami    Tun  Biol  Volumes      do. 
78—  Any     Three  do.       do.  do. 

79— Any    Four    do.       do.  do. 

HO— A  nit    Fire       do.        do.  do. 

—  1  Each    added  Vol.  at  sain,  rati 
Sl-'Jieelre    Vols.  XVI  to   XXVII 

S-i— Any   Hack  Volume  Agriculturist 
S.'I — Any    Tuo  Back  Volumes       do. 
84—  Any    'Three  do.     .do.  do. 

85 — Any    Four    do.       do.  do. 

Sti—An'y  Fire       do.       do.  do. 

— (Each  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
H7-l'welre   Vols.  XVItoXXVIl 
88— .1  S10  library  (Your  Choice).. 


i' 

50    150 
50     150 

50     150 
MO 


00  240 

in  \'in 

i'.;  sin 

70  215 

90,  320 

00|  240 

67  270 


70 
58 

225 

140 
90 
45 
05 
65 
97 

110 
37 

295 


1381  400 
5lii  1600 
:;sn  n.-,o 

50     150 

1111    r.5u 
40     150 


89— A  815  Library 
Wt—A  Silt  Library 
91— .1  S35  Lib,  nry 
93— A  830  Library 
03— -I  S35  Library 

94— .4  S40  Libra  I'll 
95— A  S45  Library 
96— A  $50  Library 
97  -.1  $60  library 
98— -4  87  5  Library 
99  —A  SI  00  Library 


do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


„  $1  75, 

I  SS  $3  511 

I   S  5  $5  25 

!   Sc  $7  III) 

||  SS  75 

i1T$21  00 

.   $2  511 

.3    $5  00 

||  !7S1 
.,  ~>lii  nn 
.=  5  $12  50 

$30  00 

V.- *io  00 
J;$15  nn 

5  -i  $2n  00 
t  8.J23  I,, 

^g$30  00 
r=f  $35  00 
0  5*10  on 
°~W5  l«i 

s  r$50  (II) 

S=3$oo  00 

~  »,$75  (10 
■=100   00 


70 

190 
55 
75 
&5 
42 
65 
90 

450 
97 

120 
37 
70 
20 
48 

3-25 
65 
30 
29 
38 
47 
54 


24 
36 

4S 


42  138 

IS  58 

24  85 

31  ion 

3s  125 

44  114 


ft.'  193 

lis  207 

80  237 

100  '.'V 

185  S(  n 

'jl  M 


100— .4  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Termsbelow.) 
106— Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle $  10  00 

X±W~ Eeery  Premium  article  is  new  ami  of  the  rery  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  lioxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-tiro  Premiums, 
Nos.  29,  30,  31,  Gl,  G2,  C3,  C4,  and  76  te, 
100  inclusire.  wilt, arh  be  delivered  FREE  qf  all  charges, 
In/  mail  or  express,  ail  the  Post-office  or  express  rgTtce  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  Failed  Statesoi  Territories. 
—  Tlieolher  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
tearing  the  manufactory  of  <  ach .  by  any  conveyance  speeded. 

Rcail  and  carefully  .\ote  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  Oct  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  sent  by  one 
person  count  together,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 
diflerent  Post-offices.  But — (6)  Say  with  each  name 
or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  we 
will  so  record  it (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain- 
ed, that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paperat 
once.  Any  time,  from  now  to  June,  will  be  allowed 
to  fill  up  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre- 
mium will  be  paid  whenever  you  call  for  it — (d)  Send 
the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts...  (e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  the  premiums (f)  Specimen  Numbers, 
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Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically, for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 

2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  IS  cents (g)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 
II*  from  an  j'  Cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre- 
mium desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

A    Full   Description   of  tlic  Premiums  is 

given  on  an  extra  sheet ;  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  For  New  Premium  10(1,  see  page  32, 
January  Xo.     We  have  only  room  here  for  the  following  : 

"\o.-A9— Clothe  s-WriugingMackine. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  aud  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma- 
chine, the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring- 
ing,   and   as    fast  as  one    can    pick  up  the   garments. 

i>*o.     72.  —  Crandall's      Improved 

Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse- 
ment for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns,  Mills, 
Fences.  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be 
built  with  them,  and  the  structures  remain  so  firm  as  to  be 
carried  about.  The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  and 
with  each  box  is  a  card  giving  many  designs  of  buildings. 

Nos.  76  to  istl  —  Volume*  of  Hie 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  ou  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm.  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  "We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  cleau  numbers,  with  full  Index  to 

caoh     volume. They  are  profusely   Illustrated,   the 

Engravings  used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$40,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  10  to  27. 

">'os.  S3  to  SJ-Bound  Volumes  of 
Agriculturist.—  These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  70  to  81 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
us  more  for  the  binding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

pVos.SSto  »»— ♦»<>«•> g>  I-IKSSVBSIES. 
— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Mousekold.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  of  the  premiums  SS  to  99  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  the  list  on  page  149,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward- 
ed, paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

No.  lOO — Oeiieral  Stook  Preiiiinin: 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  SS  to  99, 
may  select  Books  from  list  on  page  149,  to  the  amount  of 
10  cents'  worth  for  each  subscriber  scut  at  $1:  or  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each :  or  00  cents'  worth  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
Tliis  offer  Is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 

A.  Few  l>ollara*'  worth  of  books  pertaining 
to  the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to 
thinking  and  observing,  aud  thus  enable  them  to  make 
their  heads  liclp  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  land  ou  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  oft" 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  offfrom  50 acres  withoutthe 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Far  better 
to  sell  the  acre  of  land,  than  do  without  the  books. 
Several  good  books  are  announced  in  the  Advertising 
columns,  and    in  the    list  on  page  149. 

:*o.  106-Poeket  Kifle.— (Breech  Load- 
ing).— A  full  description  of  this  beautiful  implement,  with 
illustrations,  was  given  on  page  32,  of  Jan.  No.  No  one 
who  enjoys  shooting,  or  who  has  occasion  to  cany  a  light 
but  effective  weapon  in  traveling  or  while  at  work,  will 
regret  the  trouble  required  to  gather  the  24  (oris)  subscrib- 
ers required  to  secure  this  weapon  free.  J^flfanyone 
does  not  care  for  the  mahogany  case,  we  will  present  the 
weapon  all  complete,  with  extension  breech  and  100  car- 
tridges, all  packed  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box,  neatly  pa- 
pered, on  receipt  pfls  subscribers  for  18*39  at  $1,50  each, 


Commercial  Matters— Market   Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Mar.  15,  1SG9,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
1.  transactions  at  rim  nkw-yoer  markets. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wlisat.  Corn,  llije.  Barley.  Oats. 
23daysf7tfem'tll.ll4,500  519,000  337,000  3,100  23,000  1S7.000 
36daysftW«in'tll.lSl,000     153,500    OOl.OOO      950     20,500       79,000 

Sales.  Flow,    Wheat.     Corn.    llye.    Barley.    Oats. 

2Sdays<ft««m'tll,TIH,0O0  1,303.000  1,271.000  35,700175,000  1.115,000 
26daysfu8lnl'tli,22G,000  1,339,5001,478,500  61,000327,000  1,110,000 

!£.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
liECEU'rs.        Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Bye.    Barley.    Oat*. 

83  days  I860 11 1,500      519,000    337,000     3,100    25,000     117,000 

23(layslS08 131,000        89,000    935,000    23,000    41,000     109,000 

Sales.  Flour.     M'ltcat.    Corn.      Bye.    Barley.     Oats. 

23  days  1869  .191,000  1,393.000  1,2:4,000  35,700  175.000  l,115,nlin 
23  days  1368    ...896,000      957,000  1,510,000  153,000  073,000     875,000 

3.       Exports  from  New  Tori;  Jan.  1  to  Mar.  15: 

Flour.    Wheat.    Com.  Bye.  Barley, 

1369 191.449  1,712,109    050.051  31,610 

1308 130,106     437,527  1,797,749  04,692 

1.  8tock  of  grain  in  store  at  New   York: 


Oats. 
10,211 


1809. 
March  12... 

Feb.  10 

.bin.  13 

1S8S. 
Dec.  14    ... 

Nov.  10 

Oct.  12 

Sept.  9 

Aug.  11 

Julv  13 

.Imie  10 

Mav  12 

Apr.  13 

Mar.  10 


Wheat, 
bush. 


Corn, 
bush. 


Rye,  Barley,    Oats, 
hush.    bush.     bush. 


Malt. 
bush. 


..1.990.410  1.301.16?  211,880    81,010  2,000.457    50,095 

. .'.'.10\009  l.ioi.oio  -.'25, is-:   91.:ni  '.vain,:..^    r.s.ir.i 

..3,524,172  1,509,233  203,200    54,740  2,864,351  '.'30,001 

..3.475.541   2,005,819  287,101312,921  3,014,591 

..1,881,057   2,173.309  123,248  371,055  2,082,798 

..  4S8,s'io   2,508,744    81,825    22,026  1,393,986 

..   246,519   2,113,590   16.990  250.427 

..   585,370   1,611,408   515  489,100 

..    592.919   1,400,413    OS.S07         575  780,885 

.1,576.797   1,386,171    51.400         575  527.301 

..  319.842   1,039.621    33,341       493,191 

,.    680,630   1,228,259      8,270     13,'.'35  891.199 

.1,175,152  1,719,S22    43.542    10,614  1,791,212 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Feb.  15. 
135K 


March 
131 

$5  10     te  7  15 


4  00 

2  00 
1  40 

88 
91 
70 

Nominal. 
1  40    ®  1  52H 

1  95  ®  2  30 
75  ®  1  25 
85  ®  1  20 
29^@      293^ 

5  ®  12 
75  ®  S5 
14J*C@      16 

3  55    @  3  75 

2  55  ®  2  70 
\\M%      Uii 

33    ®    50 
8K®      13 
16 


6  30 
5  90 

7  15 
5  40 
5  00 
4  00 
1  70 
1  35 

94 
92 


7K® 
i;i...„, 
53  ® 
35  ® 
20  @ 
11V" 


M13  00 
®12  25 
®10  00 
(.<,  (i  00 
(To  7  00 

a  5  io 

®  2  05 

@  1  75 

®  98 

®  1  00 

IV  70'.: 

i8    ®  80  " 

1  40    Ol  — 

2  00  ®  2  25 
70  ®  1  25 
85  @  1  15 
IS'4®  28S* 

5  ®  12 
75  ®  85 
14^®      15>i 

3  50    @  3  75 
2  65    @  2  SO 

UK®  1414 

35    @  65 

9    ®  13 

6  @  18 


46 
35 

20    _ 
11X® 


1\% 


62>S 
51 
37 
11» 

56  00    @61  00     40  00    ®50  00 

32  00    ®32  50     31  00    @31  50 

.  26  50    @27  50      26  00    @27  25 

9  00    ®16  50       8  00    @16  00 

18X®      20K       I'M®      19), 


25    @      45 


Price  of  Gold        

Flock— Super  to  Extra  State    5  90    eft  7  60 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.. ..     6  70    @18  75 

Extra  Western  0  65   ®13  00 

Extra  Genesee 7  65    @11  00 

Superfine    Western 5  90    (..0  15 

llvit  Floui: 5  20    ffl  7  35 

Corn   -Meal.       ...     4  00   ®  5  00 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White.    2  00   ®  2  20 
All  kinds  otlted  and  Amber.    140    ®  2  00 

Coax— Yellow 88    a  1  03 

Mixed 91    ®  1  04 

Oats—  Western 

State  

1:ve  . 

Barley   

Kay— Bale  18  loo  lb 

Straw,  ij  100  lb 

C0TTO2T —  Middlings,  ?<  B>... 

Hol'S— Crop   OI'ISOS.  ¥»  Tb 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  S3'  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  V*  lb  

Timothy,  if*  bushel 

Flux.  V  bushel 

Sugar— Brown,  ff  lb 

Molasses.  Cuba,  ifigal 
Coffee—  Iiio.tC-old,  in  bond) 
Touacco.  Kentucky,  &c..%tn>. 

Seed  Lent,   Jf  It  

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  $  lb. 

Domestic,   pulled.  V  lb 

California,  unwashed, 

Tallow,  $  lb      

Oil-Cake— if*  ton    . . ... 
Pork— Mess.  •&  barrel 

Prime,  W  barrel 

Beef— Plain  mess . . 

Laud,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  Hi  tt>. 

Butter—  Western,  ?!  lb za 

Stale.  »  lb 3S 

CURBSH 9 

Beans— ill  bushel 3  10 

Peas— Canada,  In  bond, if*  bu,  1  35 

Eggs— Fresh.  «*  dozen 24 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?*  lb 10 

Turkeys,    ?)  lb 18 

Potatoes— 13  bbl 1  50 

Apples— #  barrel 2  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  bbl 6  50 

Cranberries.  10 barrel 8  00 

Turnips— V  bbl  . .  175 

Cabbages—?  100 10  00 

Onions— tfbbl 5  00 

Gold  has  declined  4@5  per  cent  within  the  month, 
which  decline  partially  represents  the  market  value  of 
the  improvement  in  the  public  credit,  that  has  occur- 
red. Since  our  last.  Government  securities  have  advanc- 
ed even  more  notably,  on  an  unusually  brisk  business, 
largely  for  export The  trade  iu  Breadstuff's,  since  out- 
last, has  been  on  a  restricted  scale,  and  prices  have  yield- 
ed materially.  The  dealings  have  been  almost  wholly  in 
a  jobbing  way,  the  chief  exceptions  having  been  a  mod- 
erate export  movement  in  Spring  Wheat,  and  some  spec- 
ulative activity  in  Oats.  Holders  have  made  free  conces- 
sions to  induce  custom,  but  have  not  been  successful  in 
this  effort.  At  present,  the  prospect  is  against  the  inter- 
ests of  sellers,  who  have  been  suffering  severely  for  some 
months  past.  Shippers  express  themselves  disappointed 
by  the  steady,  downward  tendencies  of  the  foreign,  as 
well  as  the  home  markets,  and  are  buying  very  cautious- 
ly  Provisions    have   been  generally  held  with  more 

firmness ;  bitt  business,  as  a  whole,  has  been  quite  mod- 
erate  Cotton  has  fallen  olf  on  more  liberal  offerings, 

and  a  reduced  call  from  all  classes  of  purchasers 

Wool  has  been  quoted  rather  cheaper,  on  a  very  moder- 
ate movement.  The  second  regular  trade-sale  of  Wool 
took  place  on  Thur--d.iv,  March  1],  at  the  Park-place  and 


®  40 

®  47 

i..  '.'i 

®  4  25 

@    — 

a    28 

®  20 
@  22 
®  3  50 
®  4  75 
®  7  00 
®15  00 
®  2  00 
/.,  is  no 
®  S  00 


42 
10 

2  90 
1  40 

23 

16 

18 

1  50 

3  50 
5  50 

13  00 
1  50 
9  I'll 
0  00 


®  23 
®  4  00 
®  1  45 
@      26 


...  3  mi 
®  6  50 
®  6  50 
®16  00 
@  1  75 
,,.  IS  nil 
®  8  00 


Barclay-st.  salesrooms,  a  little  back  of  the  Agriculturist 
establishment.  The  offering  was  qnite  attractive  as  a 
whole,  embracing  some  500.000  lbs.  of  Wool,  including 
choice  selections  of  Picklock,  XX.,  X.,  No.  1  and  No.  2 
Fleece  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New  York 
Slate,  Iowa,  etc.  Also  a  variety  of  Pulled  Wools,  of  City 
and  country  pulling.  Also  an  assortment  of  Excelsior 
Company's  and  other  regular  Scoured  Sorts,  made  from 
Fleece  Wools.  Also  California  Fleece  Wool  and  South 
American  Wools,  all  of  which  were  announced  as  to  he 
sold  without  reserve.  A  very  full  representation  of  the 
trade,  as  well  as  of  manufacturers,  was  in  attendance, 
and  the  bidding  was  moderately  spirited,  for  all  the  de- 
sirable lines,  which  were  marketed  at  generally  fair 
prices.  The  terms  were  about  the  same  as  at  the  pre- 
ceding sale...  Hay,  Hops,  Seeds,  and  Tobacco,  inactive. 

Sew   York   Live   Stock   Markets.— 

WEEK  ENDING 

Feh'y  22d.. . 

March  1st 

do.  8th. 

do.  15th 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tollt. 
20.130  11,808  S8.029 
23.979  10,339  39,215 
22,946    10,732    40,"  | 


20,580    10,274    37,028 

Total  in 4  Weeks.... 20,985      376       2.S24      87,935  43,726  155,246 
io.forprev.  5 Weeks  27,724     420     2,619    130,219  40,197201,233 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 5,216  94  706  21,981  43,726 

do.  do.  last   Month..     5,545  84  535  21,844  s  059 

do.  do.  prev's  Month,     4,754  66  705  26,332  14,577 

Average  per  Week,  WHS      5,733  105  1.588  27.182  is.809 

do.       do.     do.    1807.     5.541  04  1,320  22,154  20,605 

do.       do.     do.    1S66.     5,748  91  1,200  20.000  13,000 

do.        do.      do.    1805.      5,255  118  1,500  16,091  11.028 

do.       do.     do.    1861.      5,101  145  1,511  15,315  12,676 

Total  in  1868 298,128  5,460  82,571  1,413,479  97S.001 

Total  in  1867 .293,832  3,309  09,911  1.174.154  1,102.043 

Total  ill  1800.     .    298.880  4,88.5  62.420  1.010,000  072.100 

Total  In  1885 270,271  6,161  77,991  836,733  571,190 

Total  in  1804 207,609  7,603  75,021  7S2.402  600,217 

Notwithstanding  the  season  of  Lent,  trade  in  cattle 
has  been  brisk.  The  beef  has  averaged  of  better  quality, 
the  droves  running  more  uniform  in  size  and  weight 
than  previously.  The  cold  weather,  which  has  been  quite 
constant,  inspired  butchers  with  confidence,  and  larger 
sales  were.  made.  Every  thing  good  sold  quickly  and 
easily  on  market  days,  leaving  only  the  thinnish  lots  for 
the  afternoon  trade.  Thin  stock  is  not  liked  in  our  market 
at  auy  price,  and  always  has  a  slow  sale.  Some  drovers 
bad  paid  a  high  price  at  the  West  for  their  stock,  and 
Bach  found  it  difficult  to  clear  themselves  without  loss  ; 
many  of  them  claimed  to  have  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  and 
grumbled  at  the  hard  market.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
trade  has  been  fair,  and  a  little  advance  in  the  prices  paid. 

The  following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 
price,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold  : 

Feb.22d  ranged  10  ®17cfc.  At.  14^0.  Largest  sales  14    ®10K 

Mar.  1st    do.    12  @i7'-c.  do.  15Mc     ab.       do.  14X010', 

do.    8th     do.    12  ®l'Hc  do.  15KC.      do.         do.    MK316 

do.  15lh     do.    11  @17    c.  do.  15c.        do.        do.   14    @16 

Prices  seldom  reached  above  17c.  per  fl>,  dressed  weight, 

for  the  best;  a  few  "Tops"  sold  about  yzc.  higher.  Some 

"Washington  Birthday"  beeves  brought  lS!4@19c.,  but 

these  were  extra  fat.    One  pair,  said  to  he  the  finest  iu 

market  this  winter,  sold  to  Mr.  Lalor,  of  Centre  Market, 

for  about  20c.  per  lb,  live  weight ;  they  were  very  fat,  and 

were  owned  and  fed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Drew,  of  Putnam  Co., 

N.  Y.    There  were  several  other  pairs,  quite  fat  enough, 

which  brought  high  prices  as  fancy  beef.    The  advance  in 

price  over  last  month  may  be  set  down  at  about  lc.  per 

lb Iflilcli  Cows  have  been  a  little  more  plentiful, 

the  supply  quite  equal  to  the  demand  at  present  prices. 

A  first  quality  milker  seldom  brings  more  than  $100,  and 

most  of  the  sales  are  below  $90.    Prices  range  for  good 

young  cows  at  $75@$90.    Medium  to  poor  sell  all  the 

way  from  $70  down  to  $40. . . .  Veal   Calves.— With 

cold  weather  and  light  supply  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 

the    month,    prices    advanced   a   little  and  trade  was 

brisk.    There   has  been  a  corresponding  falling  off   in 

price  for  the  week  ending  March  15th,  aud  figures  stand 

about  the  same  as  given  for  last  month.     Prices  range 

at  llc.@13c,  live  weight,  for  good.    Some  few  very  fat 

sold  as  high  as  14c.     Fat  "Hog-dressed"  range  12@15c, 

aud  "Bobs"  sell  by  the  head  for  $k{7$li  each. .  -Sheep. 

— There  has  been  a  light  run  all  the  month,  and  prices 

have  advanced.    The  stock  has  averaged  better,  and  a 

few  lots  of  really  fat  sheep  were  for  sale.    The  market 

kept  firm,  and  every  thing  really  good  sold  quickly; 

prices  ranging  for  good  at  St^^'/jC,  for  medium   Gt£® 

7c,  while  some  very  fatreached  as  high  as  9c.  per  lb,  live 

weight Sivlne  have  been  more  abundant ;  prices  but 

little  changed.     Sales  have  been  steady  and  quickly  made 

for   live  hogs  at  10!2@.llc.   per  lb. ;    Western-dressed 

13|4@13?i ;  city-dressed  firm  at  14@i4V£c.  per  lb.  | 


Precocious  Calf.—  Mr.  Eli  De  Voe,  of 
Summit,  N.  J.,  has  an  Alderney  calf,  in  which  strains  of 
blood  of  several  famous  milking  families  unite,  that 
was  one  year  old  March  4th.  and  is  now  giving  milk  and 
regularly  milked.  It  has  not  calved,  of  course,  and  the 
owner  thinks  cannot  be  with  calf.  The  udder  and  teats 
are  well  developed ;  the  milk  is  good  and  rich,  and, 
though  not  yielded  in  large  quantities,  is  increasing  daily. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  mam/ 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Jlarlc  All  Subscriptions  sent  iu,  as  Xeioox  Old. 

Hotv  to  Remit :— Checks  on  Weir- 

York  Banks  or  Bankers  archest  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd   A;  Co. 

Post-Office  ITIoney  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in. 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  1o  ua  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  under  tlie  new  system, 
which  went  into  effect  June  1st,  are  a  very  sate 
means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  0.  Mon- 
ey Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the  Beg- 
istry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
Stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  sent  in  this  way  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

l*oMtsig;c. — To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  most  in  all  cases  be  add- 
ed when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

Bound    Copies    of  Volume   XXVII 

(1868)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $-2.  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol- 
umes (16  to  26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume.  (50  cents  extra  if  re- 
turned by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

4  'aua<la  Postage  Stampn  cannot  be 
used  or  sold  here.  Please  remit  in  United  States  or  Can- 
ada money. 


Few    Premium    Animals     Lcl'i. — It 

will  be  seen  by  the  list  on  page  144,  that  only  a  few  pre- 
mium animals  remain  for  distribution  as  premiums,  viz  : 
two  Alderney  bulls,  five  sheep,  and  some  fowls,  of  which 
Ihere  were  ten  pairs  of  each  kind  originally  offered.  Those 
wishing  these  should  hurry  up,  as  the  Publishers*  rule  is, 
"first  come,  first  served."  Of  all  the  other  good  articles 
now  in  the  table,  the  supply  is  abundant  for  all  who  want 
them,  and  we  look  for  a  large  demand,  judging  from  the 
success  of  our  friends  in  April  last  year.  Nos.  29,  30,  31, 
and  32,  will  not  be  wanted  after  this  month. 

**I     Haven't     a    Toot    of     Land/' 

writes  a  City  Merchant,  "and  I  may  never  have,  but 
I  take  your  paper  for  the  advertisements.  It  is  a  luxury 
to  get  hold  of  at  least  one  flourishing,  well-patronized 
paper,  and  look  over  its  business  items  with  a  feeling 
that  they  are,  as  a  class,  from  good  men.  I  actually  read 
them  all  through,  and  often  buy  things  that  I  would  not 
think  of  sending  for  if  I  saw  them  announced  along  with 
a  lot  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  advertisements.  Ton 
have  adopted  just  the  right  rule,  in  requiring  advertisers 
*  not  known  to  the  editors  personally,  or  by  good  repute, 
to  furnish  evidence  that  they  have  both  the  ability  and 
intention  to  do  what  they  promise  to  do  in  their  advertise- 
ments.* That  rule,  with  the  rejection  of  the  villainous 
quacks  and  patent  medicines,  thoroughly  lived  up  to  for 
a  few  years,  would  be  the  making  of  any  paper  in  the 
country.  Can't  you  stir  up  all  your  contemporaries  to  the 
importance  of  this,  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  peo- 
ple ?  If  practiced  by  all  newspapers,  it  would  every 
year  save  millions  on  millions  of  dollars,  and  thousands 
of  lives,  now  destroyed  by  the  oceans  of  syrups  and  de- 
coctions, and  the  tons  of  pills,  etc.,  annually  consumed.** 

W bite  washing'. — In  these  days  of  spring 

cleaning,  the  whitewash  brush  and  pail  are  freely  used 
by  the  good  housekeeper,  and  none  too  freely,  for  aside 
from  the  effect  that  whitewash  has  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  dwelling  rooms,  hs  use  in  cellars,  outhouses,  etc.. 
is  doubtless  of  salutary  effect.  The  essentials  In  white- 
washing are,  good  lime  and  a  good  brush.  Freshly 
burned  hard  lumps  of  lime  are  the  best.  Rhode  Island 
lime  has  long  hecu  celebrated  for  its  excellence,  ami  is 
sent  for  long  distances  away  from  the  little  Stale.  The 
brash  should  be  a  good  one ;  not  a  cheap  affair  made  to 
«ell,  but  with  long,  good  bristles,  and  plenty  of  them. 


The  lime  is  slaked  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it, 
stirring  until  the  lumps  disappear;  more  water  is  added, 
until  a  creamy  liquid  is  obtained,  of  proper  thickness  for 
application.  The  pail  should  have  a  stiff  wire  stretched 
across  the  top,  against  which  to  draw  the  brush,  to  re- 
move the  excess  of  whitewash.  Commence  by  sweeping 
the  ceiling  and  walls,  to  remove  all  dust;  then  go  over 
the  surface,  making  the  strokes  of  the  brush  all  in  one 
direction,  and  parallel;  when  the  first  coat  is  dried,  ap- 
ply another  in  a  direction  across,  or  at  right  angles  with 
the  former.  A  large  paint  brush  will  be  found  useful  for 
corners  and  intricate  places.  Those  who  have  never 
whitewashed  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  work  look 
very  badly  while  it  is  wet ;  the  effect  can  only  be  judged 
of  when  dry.  "With  a  little  practice,  the  operation  can  be 
done  without  spattering  or  letting  a  drop  fall.  Stir  the 
whitewash  occasionally,  dip  the  brush  in  perpendicular- 
ly, and  then  draw  it  across  the  wire  above  spoken  of,  so 
as  to  leave  as  much  in  the  brush  as  it  will  hold  without 
dropping.  Salt,  white  vitriol,  starch  paste,  and  other 
things  are  added  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  wash  from 
rubbing  off,  but  there  is  little  whitewash  that  will 
not  rub  off.  For  nice  work,  the  lime  may  be  slaked  sev- 
eral weeks  before  it  is  used.  A  thin  pellicle  or  crust  of 
carbonate  of  lime  will  form  on  the  surface,  which  is  to 
be  skimmed  off,  and  then  the  wash  may  be  poured  off 
from  the  gritty  particleB  which  settle  to  the  bottom. 

Kaxsominlng  is  a  term  given  to  another  method 
of  whitening  walls.  It  is  Paris  white,  which  is  a  very 
fiuc  whitening  or  chalk,  to  be  had  at  the  paint  and 
drug  stores,  and puton  withagluc  size.  The  proportions 
are  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  glnc  to  six  pounds  of 
Paris  white.  Put  the  glue  iu  water  enough  to  well  cover 
it,  aud  let  it  stand  until  perfectly  soft ;  then  put  the  ves- 
sel containing  the  glue  into  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  and  stir 
until  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  Put  the  Paris  white  into 
a  pail,  add  hot  water  gradually,  stirring  all  the  time, 
until  it  is  brought  to  a  smooth,  creamy  consistence  ;  add 
the  dissolved  glue,  and  then  water  enough  to  thin  it  suf- 
ficiently to  work  well  with  the  brush.  It  is  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  whitewash,  and  is  used  for  hard- 
finished  ceilings  and  walls  that  have  become  discolored. 

Allen's  "  i\ew  American  Farm 
Book.9** — Allen's  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of 
the  standard  farmer's  hand-books  for  twenty  years.  It 
was  a  real  hand-book,  where  one  might  go  for  reliable  in- 
formation about  a  thousand  and  one  matters  of  practical 
or  farm  policy.  This  work  is  still  valuable,  but  not  up  to 
the  times,  and  as  its  author.  Mr.  R.  L.  Allen,  could  not 
give  time  to  its  revision,  this  was  undertaken  by  his 
brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Niagara  County,  editor  of  the  American  Short-horn 
Herd-book.  The  New  American  Farm  Book  is  just  pub- 
lished. It  contains  much  of  the  same  matter  as  the  other, 
but  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestions  from  the 
rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser.  It  contains  526 
pages.    Published  by  Orange  Judd  <fc  Co.    Price,  $2.50. 

Our  Young:  Folk*.— The  March  number 
of  this  boys'  and  girls'  magazine  is  at  hand,  and  as  fresh 
aud  bright  as  a  spring  morning.  This  journal  combines 
amusement  with  instruction  in  the  most  happy  manner. 
There  are  pleasing  stories,  little  poems,  puzzles,  and  the 
like,  and  besides  these,  excellent  articles  on  Glass-mak- 
ing, the  Mariners'  Compass,  etc.  The  wonders  of  glass 
manufacture,  cleverly  told  and  illustrated,  give  just  the 
kind  of  knowledge  every  boy  and  girl  should  have;  indeed, 
most  grown  people  might  learn  something  from  the  article. 
The  history  of  the  production  of  things  iu  daily  use  has  a 
great  charm  for  intelligent  youth.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  magazine  is  meeting  with  the  success  it  deserves. 

lona  Inland. — This  Island,  which  has  been 
so  long  identified  with  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  is 
sold  by  Dr.  Grant  to  Messrs.   Hasbrouck  &  Bushnell. 

Oil*,  Safe  anu  irnsafe.— On  several 
occasions  we  have  pointed  out  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  Kerosene  oil  generally  in  use,  and  stated  that  that 
only  was  safe  which  would  bear  to  be  heated  to  110°  be- 
fore it  would  take  fire.  As  very  little  in  the  market  would 
stand  this  test,  there  has  been  a  general  alarm  felt  iu  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  and  many  letters  have  been  received 
asking  how  good  oil  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Charles 
Pratt  now  offers  an  oil,  which,  accordingto  the  testimony 
of  competent  chemists,  will  bear  heating  to  113°  to  12S° 
before  forming  an  explosive  vapor,  aud  to  134°  to  156° 
without  burning.  This,  then,  indicates  perfect  safety  as 
far  as  danger  from  explosion  goes.  As  it  often  happens 
that  dealers  purchase  good  oil  and  mix  it  with  benzine 
and  other  dangerous  fluids,  Mr.  Pratt  has  adopted  a  new 
plan  of  packing.  Instead  of  sending  it  out  in  barrels,  he 
puts  bis  oils  in  cans,  which  are  closed  with  a  soldered 
seal  of  thin  metal.  Each  can  is  placed  in  a  box,  and  the 
whole  is  as  readily  handled  and  transported  as  a  box  of 
soap.  The  perfect  seal  is  a  guarantee  that  the  oil  has  not 


been  tampered  with.  We  have  known  Mr.  Pratt  from 
the  time  when  he  was  struggling  to  acquire  an  education 
under  difficulties,  until  he  became  a  member  of  one  of 
the  largest  establishments  in  the  country,  and  have  con- 
fidence in  his  integrity.  We  depart  from  our  usual 
custom  in  especially  commending  a  particular  manu- 
facture, as  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  only  needs  that  Mr.  Pratt's  endeavors  to 
furnish  a  safe  burning  oil  should  be  Euccessful,  to 
induce  all  other  manufacturers  to  follow  his  example. 

Rogers'    Grapes. — Mr.    M.    B.    Bateham 

writes  that,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Grape  Growers*  Association,  Mr.  E.  S.  Rogers,  of 
Salem.  Mass..  has  proposed  the  following  names  for  the 
leading  varieties  of  his  hybrid  grapes,  hitherto  designated 
by  numerals  :  No.  1,  Goethe  ;  3,  Massasoit ;  4.  Wilder ; 
9,  Lindley ;  11,  Gxrtner;  15,  Agawam;  10,  Merri- 
mack;   23,  Requa:    41,  Essex;    43,  Barry;    44,  Herbert. 

Sweet  Potatoes.— "  S.  F.,"  Green  Co.,  O. 
A  bushel  of  potatoes  will  produce  from  three  to  five  thou- 
sand sets,  which  are  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  well  rooted. 
The  quantity  required  for  your  bed  can  be  estimated  by 
measuring  the  space  covered  by  a  bushel  of  potatoes  laid 
out  so  as  to  nearly  touch  one  another.  Only  the  large  po- 
tatoes are  split  lengthwise.  Around  New  York  the  beds 
are  made  about  the  first  of  April. 

Y  :in        Vuren's        Golden       Dwarf 

Pencil.— "A.  M.  H.,"  Oregon.  111.  This  is  not  a  '■hum- 
bug." It  is  more  of  a  pomological  curiosity  than  a  va- 
riety to  be  planted  for  profit.  It  is  pretty  for  small  gardens, 
and  bears  a  fruit  (cling)  of  fair  quality  and  great  beauty. 

Horticultural  Protection. — A  com- 
mittee of  the  Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers' Association  has 
petitioned  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  grant  patents  for 
new  varieties  of  plants.  We  regard  this  movement  as 
premature,  inasmuch  as  horticulturists  have  not  yet  fairly 
considered  the  subject,  and  when  a  movement  of  this 
kind  is  made  there  should  be  unanimity  of  action.  AI 
ready  Mr.  P.  Barry  has  entered  his  protest  against  the 
scheme,  Mr.  A.  J.  Caywood  has  replied  at  length,  and 
the  articles  of  the  two  indicate  anything  but  harmony  of 
views.  Mr.  C.  ha6  printed  both  articles  iu  a  small  pam- 
phlet, which  he  sends  us,  and  asks  the  influence  of  the 
press  in  favor  of  the  proposed  law.  We  think  it  would 
be  wiser  to  leave  the  whole  matter  until  the  meeting  of 
the  Am.  Pomological  Society  in  September  next.  Thcro 
is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  the  proposed  law. 
Both  sides  should  be  fairly  heard,  and  the  subject  duly 
deliberated.  It  is  too  important  to  be  hastily  disposed  of. 

Tree  Invigorators. — Circulars  of  these 
are  continually  sent,  asking  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
the  stuff  advertised.  One  of  these  precious  documents 
says;  "When  applied  to  the  tree  it  penetrates  every 
pore,  destroying  the  worm  in  the  heart,  and  by  connecting 
with  the  mineral  substances  of  the  earth  destroys  the 
cause,  and  prevents  the  creation  of  auy  destructive  in- 
sect,"— and  more  of  the  same  sort,  all  utter  nonsense. 

Sundry  Hum1>u£$.— It  is  again  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  the  "Music  Box  Swindle." 
Every  week  some  new  complaint  is  sent  to  us,  seeking 
redrew.  The  musical  instrument,  properly  called  the 
Music  Box,  is  not  to  be  had  for  $1.00  anywhere,  no  mat- 
ter of  how  poor  quality ;  and  offering  a  "  music  box"  for 
$1.00  is  an  attempt  to  swindle.  Paul  &  Paul,  who  are 
among  the  largest  advertisers  in  the  business  just  now, 
are  not  to  be  found  at  the  number  given.  One  of  our 
readers  sent  $1.00  to  said  firm,  aud  got  in  return  a  ten- 
cent  toy  known  as  a  "  French  Harp,"  or  "  Harmonica  " 
He  was  induced  to  send  for  the  " Music  Box"  by  seeing 
it  advertised  in  an  "  agricultural  "  journal.  It  is  a  shame 
that  agricultural  journals,  or  any  other,  should  admit  the 

advertisement  of  such  things "Alaska  Diamonds" 

are  now  offered  by  unscrupulous  men,  who  are  taking 
advantage  of  a  desire  for  tawdry  jewelry,  and  flooding 
the  country  papers  with  their  advertisements  of  *'  Alaska 
Diamonds."  A  firm  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Messrs. 
Monroe  &  Co.,  Mew  York,  are  perhaps  the  largest  deal- 
ers. The  following,  from  the  New  York  Tribune,  will 
show  the  plan  of  operation  pursued  by  Monroe  &  Co  : 
"In  their  advertisements  they  Btate  that,  when  for- 
warding them  anonler.it  is  necessary  to  inclose  them 
a  ring,  to  enable  them  to  select  one  of  the  proper  size. 
When  they  receive  an  order  containing  a  size  rin<r.  if  the 
ring  is  of  any  value,  they  retain  if.  and  send  the  "  Alaska 
diamond"  line;,  the  price  of  which  is  collected  on  de- 
livery. A  case  of  the  kind  occurred  a  few  days  since, 
where  a  lady,  seeing  one  of  their  advertisements,  sent 
the  "firm"  twelve  dollars,  and  a  gold  ring  for  a  speci- 
men of  the  size  wanted.  She  received  the  "  diamond  " 
ring,  worth,  probably,  twenty-five  cent-,  but  not  the  one 
she  had  sent  Them,  which  she  valued  at  five  or  six  dol- 
lars, and  as  she  did  not  care  to  lose  it.  she  wrote  on  to 
the  "  firm,"  and  receiving  no  reply  to  her  comninnicn- 
tion.  wrote  toother  and  responsible  parties,  who,  alter 
making  diligent  search  and  inquiry,  came  to  the  very 
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reasonable  conclusion  that  '"Messrs.  Monroe  &  Co., 
Broadway,"  importers  of  jewelry,  were  a  myth,  as  no 
such  firm  could  be  found  at  the  place  designated.  No 
doubt  they  had  hired  an  office  at  the  above-mentioned 
number,  and  after  this  exposure  has  been  forgotten  by 
the  public,  will  turn  tip  in  some  other  part  of  the  city, 
and  under  some  other  name,  circulate  throughout  the 
country  advertisements,  in  which  they  will  offer  tempt- 
ing baits,  and  those  who  are  green  cnongh  to  bite  at  the 
hook  will  have  the  same  old  story  to  tell  us." 

We  advise  persons  who  wish  diamonds  to  buy  them 
of  regular  dealers.  Diamonds,  like  gold,  have  a  fixed 
value  ;  and  any  thing  of  low  price,  claiming  to  be  a  dia- 
mond, is  false Look  out  for  Land  Agents  advertising 

land  in  Southern  States  by  lottery.  Lotteries  are  bad  at 
best,  but  a  lottery  in  which  a  plot  of  unknown  land  in  an 
unknown  location  is  the  prize  seems  perfectly  absurd. 
"Miller  &  Co."  seem  to  have  been  driving  quite  a 
business  in  Ibis  line  for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  we  warn 
persons  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ihem  or  their  lottery. 

The  'L  recipe  humbugs"  are  quite  popular,  and  call 

for  notice.  We  have  before  us  no  less  than  four  of  these 
recipes.  They  all  consist  of  a  "  little  powder,"  made 
from  some  unknown  plant  or  unheard-of  mineral,  or 
both.  One  is  for  making  "Beautiful  Sugar  "  from  Sor- 
ghum Syrup.  A  second  is  for  making  "  Italian  Cheese," 
and  in  imitation  of  the  "Butter  Powder,"  proposes  to 
make  a  pound  of  cheese  from  a  pint  of  milk.  A  third  is 
an  "  Extract  of  Butter  Plant,"  if  any  body  knows  what 
that  is,  and  is  used  to  make  bad  butter  good,  sweet,  and 
fresh  ;  and  the  fourth  for  curing  colic  in  horses  !  We 
mention  the  last-named  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
many  daily  and  weekly  journals,  that  ought  to  do  better, 
have  published  the  same  recipe,  with  no  other  warrant 
as  to  its  reliability  or  efficacy  as  a  remedy  than  the  asser- 
tion of  the  person  giving  the  i-ecipe.  We  have  taken 
pains  to  learn  if  the  ingredients  named,  and  which  the 
writer  says  may  be  had  at  any  drug  store,  were  to  be  had 
in  New  York.  We  not  only  did  not  find  what  we  went 
after,  but  some  of  our  best  chemists  anil  pharmaceutists 
did  not.  know  of  the  existence  of  such  substances.  We 
therefore  think  it  safe  to  say,  that  the  whole  thing  is  a 

"sell,"  or  intended  swindle Gumbridge  &  Co.,  New 

York,  are  old  offenders.  Having  tried  everything,  from 
patent  medicines  up  to  "  Music  Boxes"  and  "Charmed 
Caskets/1  they  have  now  come  out  with  "  Greenbacks  " 
f<.r  sale,  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  worth  for  $5.00,  which  is 

very  good  of  Mr.  G.,  only  the  trick  is  too  old  to  take 

The  "  Express  Package  "  swindle  seems  to  have  revived 
under  the  very  impressive  name  of  "N.  Y\  Central  Ex- 
press Company,"  Z.  W.  Nulock,  Agent.  They  send  a 
letter  to  the  address  of  any  person  as  follows  :  "  To  your 
address  has  been  received  (one  package  or  box)  upon 
which  there  are  ($2.00,  $3.00,  or  $4.00)  charges.  Please 
send  the  same  without  delay.  Unless  paid  within 
'20  days,  the  goods  will  be  sold  at  public  auction,"  etc.  In 
some  instances,  we  have  no  doubt,  persons  are  found 
verdant  enough  to  send  the  money,  and  that  is  the  last 
they  hear  of  it  or  the  Express  Company.  As  fashions 
repeat  themselves  after  a  term  of  years,  so  do  the  various 
forms  of  humbug.  This  one  turns  up  after  a  long  repose. 
Wc  thought  we  had  buried  the  old  offender  years  ago. 

Our  Poultry  Premiums. — The  fowls 
offered  as  premiums  for  subscribers  to  the  Agriculturist 

have  been,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  in  the  yards  of  Mr. 
.T.  H.  Mabbett,  of  Tarrytown,  who  has  removed  to  Vine- 
land,  and  engaged  in  other  business.  The  Paris  Ex- 
position prize  trio  of  Houdans,  and  most  of  the  imported 
La  Fleche  and  Iloudans  have  been  transferred  to  the 
poultry  yard  of  Mr.  John  Salisbury,  Jr.,  of  Nyack,  N.  Y. 
The  Mallory  Paris  Exposition  prize  trio  of  Crevecreurs, 
with  some  of  their  stock,  also  some  of  the  La  Fleche, 
Jloudans,  and  Brahmas,  have  been  placed  in  the  yards 
«f  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  of  Holli?ton,  Mass.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  careful  and  successful  breeders  of  fine  poultry. 
They  will  hereafter  supply  orders  for  premium  birds,  and 
our  friends  may  be  sure  of  getting  pure  stock. 

The  Insects  of  Missouri. — The  First 
Annual  Report  of  Charles  V.  Riley,  State  Entomologist 
of  Missouri,  comes  just  as  wc  go  to  press,  and  too  late 
for  US  to  give  it  sufficient  examination  for  such  a  notice 
as  the  importance  of  the  work  demands.  Mr.  Riley  is 
admitted  to  be  one  of  our  most  accurate  and  industrious 
entomologists,  and  the  Report  before  us  bears  marks  of  a 
vast  amount  of  labor.  It  is  no  doubt  creditable  to  him 
and  to  the  State,  which,  with  enlightened  liberality,  has 
made  it  possible  to  produce  such  a  work.  We  congratu- 
late both  parties  upon  their  fortunate  relations,  and  shall 
probably  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  work  again. 

Trichina. — Whenwc  published,  a  few  years 
ago,  an  account  of  the  minute  parasite  which  is  apt  to 
occur  in  pork,  some  journals  made  merry  over  it.  others 
denied  the  existence  of  the  Trichina  altogether,  while 
many  private  letters  remonstrated  with  us  for  slandering 
the  animal  which  produces  pork.  We  only  did  our  duty, 
knowing  of  the  occurrence  of  several  cases,  in  showing 


what  the  trouble  was,  and  in  cautioning  our  readers  how 
to  avoid  it.  Since  then,  deaths  from  Trichina  have  been 
sufficiently  numerous  to  excite  general  attention,  and 
those  journals  who  accused  us  of  making  a  "  sensation  " 
have  been  obliged  to  record  the  facts.  A  number  of 
cases  have  occurred  the  past  winter.  Near  Rome,  N.  Y., 
three  died  and  five  were  dangerously  ill,  all  in  one  family. 
In  New  York  several  in  one  boarding-house  were  made 
severely  ill,  and  sent  to  different  hospitals.  Two  died, 
two  others  are  very  sick,  and  the  fate  of  the  others  is 
not  known.  The  last  case  we  know  about  from  one  of 
the  physicians,  and  saw  the  parasites  in  a  fragment  of 
the  muscle.  All  these  eases  are  traceable  to  the  use  of 
raw  ham  and  raw  smoked  sausage.  Those  who  eat  pork 
thoroughly  cooked  need  have  no  fear  of  Trichina,  even 
should  they  be  present,  but  let  those  who  will  eat  it  raw, 
even  though  it  be  salted  or  smoked,  or  both,  know  that 
they  do  it  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

Editorial. — Mi*.  A.  S.  Fuller  withdraws  from 

the  editorial  charge  of  the  Whitlock  Exposition  Recorder. 

3f  usic  should  everywhere  be  a  household  in- 
stitution ;  scarcely  anything  can  equal  it  forgiving  pleas- 
ure and  refinement  and  making  home  attractive.  He  who 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all  is  a  public  benefactor, 
and  such  we  name  Mr.  B.  W.  Hitchcock,  who  is  publish- 
ing the  popular  songs,  etc.,  at  only  5  cents  per  copy, 
neatly  printed  and  arranged  for  the  piano,  etc.  Who 
wouldn't  sing  and  play,  when  it  costs  only  half  a  dime  ? 

Southern  Nomologists.— Col.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder  and  a  party  of  pomological  friends,  on  their 
return  from  a  tour  through  the  Southern  States  as  far  ;;s 
Florida,  report  the  fruit-growers  there  as  being  as  wide- 
awake  and  enthusiastic  as  ever.  A  large  attendance  from 
the  South  is  expected  at  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in 
September.  The  fruit  lists  for  the  Southern  States  need 
thorough  revision.  The  matter  will  be  facilitated  if  those 
who  have  any  suggestions  to  make  will  communicate 
with  the  Secretary,   F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

IJrecli's      Book:      ofi"     Flowers. — Mr. 

Breck  is  a  gentleman  who  has  grown  gray  among  his 
flowers,  but  he  talks  about  them  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  tempered  by  mature  experience.  No  work  is  better 
suited  to  those  who  wish  to  beautify  their  homes  with  a 
garden.  Mr.  B.  tells  of  his  failures  as  well  as  his  suc- 
cesses, aud  all  in  that  familiar  way  that  is  so  pleasing  to 
the  novice.    Price  by  mail,  $1.7j. 

HeatU  oi*  Millie  .iud«l.  —  Mr.  Judd 
suffered  a  great  bereavement  on  Feb.  22,  in  the  death  of 
his  eldest  living  son,  William  Orange,  aged  13.  (He  had 
previously  buried  three  eldest  sons).  The  disease  was  a 
very  unusual  one,  originally  caused  by  some  slight  ob- 
struction of  the  vermiform  appendage  of  the  colon,  prob- 
ably a  small  fruit  seed,  which  resulted  in  general  peri- 
tonitis. Even  this  almost  always  incurable  disease, 
treated  by  the  highest  medical  skill  that  New  York  could 
furnish,  was  ultimately  conquered,  but,  as  a  result,  a  deep- 
seated  abscess  was  formed  which  no  human  skill  could 
reach,  and  after  twenty-five  days  of  intense  suffering  the 
strong  physical  frame  wasted  away.  Willie  was  a  very 
promising  boy,  having  been  favored  with  robust  health 
and  physical  development,  as  well  as  a  remarkably  matur- 
ed mind  for  one  of  his  years.  He  had  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  coins,  gathered  abroad  by  himself,  including  over 
200  ancient  Roman  coins,  some  of  them  dating  back 
prior  to  the  Christian  era.  With  these  and  their  history 
he  had  made  himself  quite  familiar.  His  portfolio  and 
scrap-book  contain  many  compositions  and  notes  of 
travel  that  would  do  credit  to  an  adult  mind.  His  manly 
and  courteous  deportment  and  kindness  of  heart  will 
long  he  remembered  by  those  who  have  seen  him  fre- 
quently at  the  Office,  and  by  his  schoolmates.  One  of 
the  most  consolatory  memories  to  the  bereaved  parent*  is 
the  fact  that  for  full  four  years  he  had  been  a  constant 
attendant  upon  the  church  communion,  and  a  thorough 
Christian,  and  that  he  died,  as  he  lived,  confident  of  his 
eternal  salvation  through  Christ.  The  design  of  Provi- 
dence in  removing  one  so  promising  for  future  usefulness 
is  inexplicable  to  human  understanding,  but  His  ways 
are  not  our  ways,  and  ltHo  doeth  all  things  well."    B. 

(*oo<l  Bfioolcs. — On  page  149  of  this  number 
is  a  list  of  Rural  Books  offered  by  our  Publishers.  Both 
interest  and  profit  will  be  found  in  these  volumes.  We 
have  room  to  call  special  attention  to  only  a  few  of  them. 
The  "  Small  Fruit  Culturist,"  by  A.  S.  Fuller,  is  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  work,  wholly  devoted  to  small  fraits. 
It  was  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  that  rapidly  increas- 
ing class,  who,  while  they  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  results  of  experiments  and  observations  of  culti- 
vators, have  heretofore  been  unable  to  do  so,  because 
that  information  has  been  scattered  through  a  thousand 
volumes,  inaccessible   to  them.     This  book  can  be  had 


for  only  $1.50.  The  "  Grape  Culturist"  is  another  book 
by  the  same  well-known  author,  and  is  the  most  practi- 
cal work  on  the  culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  over 
one  hundred  excellent  engravings.  Price,  $1.50.  '"  Gar- 
dening for  the  South,"  by  the  late  Wm.  N.  White,  of 
Athens,  Ga.,  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  gardening  in 
general,  as  well  as  at  the  South  in  particular,  and  will 
rank  among  the  best  horticultural  works  of  the  day. 
Price,  $2.00.  "Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping" 
may  be  had  for  $1.50,  aud  contains  the  results  of  thirty- 
five  years  of  successful  experience,  with  full,  plain,  and 
practical  directions  for  all  details  of  Bee  Culture.  But 
our  readers  wrll  select  for  themselves  from  among  the  *" 
many  valuable  books  to  be  found  in  the  list. 

hardening;  tor  Profit  —  Practical 

Floriculture.  —These  two  works,  by  Mr.  Peter 
Henderson,  are  valuable  additions  to  that  style  of  horti- 
cultural literature  that  was  commenced  by  Fuller  in  his 
Grape  Culturist— a  cutting  loose  from  foreign  authorities, 
and  presenting  the  author's  own  way  of  doing  things,  in 
plain  language,  and  without  any  "secrets"  held  in  re- 
serve. The  first  book  by  Mr.  Henderson,  Gardening  for 
Profit,  so  completely  met  a  great  want,  that  its  sale  is  some- 
thing astonishing.  The  second  work,  Practical  Floricul- 
ture, is  to  the  flower  grower  what  the  other  is  to  the 
grower  of  vegetables,  and  meets  with  a  hearty  accept- 
ance. Aside  from  being  gratified  at  a  pecuniary  success, 
the  publishers  feel  pleased  that  they  have  been  able  to 
present  the  public  with  w:orks  so  thoroughly  practical 
and  useful,  as  well  as  thoroughly  American  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  subjects.    Price,  $1.50  each,  by  mail. 

C'orncll  University. — We  learn  that  the 
Hon.  John  Stanton  Gould  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Agriculture  at  the  Cornell  University. 

The  l*rairie  Farmer  in  a  Had 
Wa  j*.— Emery  must  have  been  away  and  left  the  boys  to 
keep  shop  ;  at  least  we  judged  so  on  seeing  an  engraving 
from  one  of  our  books — well,  say  appropriated  without  a 
word  of  credit.  We  arc  accustomed  to  such  treatment 
from  "one-horse"  papers,  but  in  a  journal  so  able  and 
usually  so  courteous  as  the  Prairie  Farmer,  we  do  not 
lnokforit,  and  are  quite  sure  it  was  doue  by  someone  who 
did  not  know  the  custom  with  all  respectable  journals. 

The  I*otato ;  Origin,  Uses,  l>is- 
cases,  etc.,  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  W.  § 
T.  Wylie,  Newcastle,  Pa.  Mr.  W.  with  a  view  to  inter-  * 
est  his  parishioners  in  improved  methods  of  culture,  has 
published  this  little  hand-book,  and  offers  $100  as  a  prize 
for  the  best  essay  on  potato  culture.  The  essays  are 
to  be  sent  to  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  41  Park  Row,  New 
York,  before  July  1st,  1S69.    Price  of  pamphlet,  20  cents. 


The     Uarly     ICose     in     Eu^lnnd. — 

Shirley  Hibbard,  editor  of  the  excellent  Gardener's 
Magazine,  and  an  authority  on  Potatoes,  says  of  the 
Early  Rose:  UA  fine  potato  on  the  table,  a  good  color,  a 
most  delicate  texture,  and  the  flavor  equal  to  that  of  the 
old  Ash-leaved  Kidney,  perhaps  even  superior  to  that 
standard  of  high  quality.*' 

How  Horticulture  is  Encouraged 

in  Boston.— Josiah  Stickney,  Esq.,  gives  §12,000  in 
trust  to  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  for  thirty  years,  the  incomu 
to  be  devoted  to  increasing  the  library  of  the  Society. 
It  is  a  pleasant  little  way  those  Boston  "  princes  "  have. 

Osage  Orange  Seed. — "Hedge  Fence." 

See  page  21,  January,  for  directions  to  sprout  seeds.  A 
correspondent,  whose  letter  is  not  at  hand,  says  that  seeds 
that  have  remained  in  the  ball  all  winter,  if  planted  as 
soon  as  washed  out,  will  grow  without  being  sprouted. 

ItIoore%  JKural  aii<1    the  Farmers* 

<  lull. — Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker  came  to  N".  Y.  City 
a  few  months  ago,  which  was  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  gravitation  ;  it  at  once  wonderfully  improved  in  matter 
and  manner,  which  shows  the  effects  of  getting  into  good 
company,  but— alas,  that  it  is  necessary  to  mingle  blame 
with  our  praise  !— it  speaks  slightinglyof  the  Farmers' 
Club.  We  have  in  our  day  good-naturedly  poked  fun  at 
this  remarkable  assemblage,  but  we  never  were  hall  so 
severe  as  the  Rural.  It  has  been  a  notion  of  ours  that 
the  Club  was  kept  up  in  good  part  for  our  amusement. 
Now,  Mr.  Rural,  don't  try  to  annihilate  it.  Who  knows 
what  the  farmers  without  farms,  doctors  without  patients, 
and  reporters  without  anything  to  report,  would  do  if 
they  could  not  get  together  once  a  week  and  "  babble  o* 
green  fields  "  and  cancer  cures  ? 

rorei^u  Help. — "Subscriber,"  AVaterford, 
Va.  Address  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  Castle 
Garden,  N.  Y.  If  it  is  desired  to  engage  a  number  of 
persons,  visit  Castle  Garden  and  do  the  business  yourself. 
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Blree<liii$;-  of  ]Tiii*-J»esiriaag-  Ahi- 
mals.— l'J.  K  S.,"  Bridgeport,  Conn.  We  entertain 
no  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  profit— nay,  its  cer- 
tainty—under  favorable  conditions.    Rabbits  arc  bred  so 

as  to  bring  in  a  very  fair  income  in  England,  both,  their 
flesh  and  fnr  contributing  to  the  result.  Where  fish  offal 
is  abundant,  we  believe  that  Cats  in  large  numbers  have 
been  bred  profitably,  solely  for  their  fur,— the  varie- 
ties chosen  being,  of  course,  those  whose  fur  brings  the 
highest  price,  namely  :  clear  gray  ones,  with  dark,  tiger- 
like bands,  and  black  ones.  A  variety  of  food  would 
doubtless  be  desirable,  but  butcher's  offal  and  fish  of 
some  kind  are  most  acceptable  to  the  animals.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  this  curious  branch 
of  industry,  but  would  be  glad  of  practical  hints.  A 
statement  about  a  Minkery'm  the  central  part  of  the  State 
of  Xcw  York  lias  gone  the  rounds  of  the  papers.  The 
attempt  was  on  a  rather  limited  scale,  but  we  see  no  rea- 
son wiiy  the  effort  to  breed  minks  should  not  succeed. 

DoiiBcsfiVatfing-      Woodcocfc       and 

Snlpo  is  doue  in  England,  as  a  matter  of  fancy  rather 
than  of  profit..  The  young  ones,  when  captured,  are 
stuffed  witli  worms,  in  order  to  teach  them  to  eat,  the 
worms  being  put  in  at  the  side  of  the  mouth,  and  crowd- 
ed down  with  a  feather.  As  they  get  older,  they  will  rat 
live  worms  from  a  shallow  vessel,  covered  slightly  with 
mud.  One  wing  must  In-  clipped,  if  the  birds  are  to  be 
kept  in  confinement,   or  they  would  surely  escape. 

Bloa'Sfl**  nncl  4'ow*i  uaiay  Em*  E^ojbI  in 
the  Same  Stable  without  the  least  injury  tu  either. 
The  inquiries  from  different  parts  of  the  country  we  have 

received  on  the  subject,  though  once  answered,  seem  to 
demand  another  response,  and  we  here  add  our  most 
positive  assurance  to  the  above   simple  statement. 

BBobis  Kaflaias*  fl!»4>is- Kg-g-*.— R.  B.  Staf- 
ford asks  how  to  break  hens  of  eating  their  eggs.  Supply 
plenty  of  finely  pounded  oyster  shells,  or.  if  these  arc  not 
handy,  provide  bones  ;  besides,  some  pork  scrap  cake  dai- 
ly. Give  at  the  same  time  an  abundance  of  wheat  screen- 
ings or  other  grain,  and  good,  soft,  secret,  nests.  Allow 
no  eggs  to  freeze,  use  artificial  nest-eggs,  and  remove 
all  eggs  daily.   Hens  learn  this  from  finding-  broken  eggs, 

fnapes  in  CHiclienBK. — Anderson  Campbell, 
of  Tennessee,  writes  the  American  Agriculturist  that  he 
finds  from  experience  that  by  changing  roosters  vxi-ry 
year,  getting  them  from  stock  not  akin  to  the  liens,  he  is 
not  troubled  with  gapes.  Whether  this  l<  a  preventive 
of  gapes  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage 
of  introducing  new  blood  into  the  poultry  yard,  especially 
if  care  is  used  to  get  thoroughbred  roosters  of  the  best 
kinds.  Stock  from  such  is  better  able  to  resist  disease 
of  all  kinds,  than  that  from  closely  related  progenitors. 

JSoBiflliflag-  Chirlkesis    Bo   SUa^    BEocl^y 

Mountains.— Mrs.  J.  A.  Shreve,  of  Denver,  Col.,  has 
received  by  express  a  trio  of  Brahmas  in  good  order  from 
G.  H.  Leavitt.  The  express  messenger  reported  encount- 
ering a  temperature  of  twelve  degrees  below  zero  on  the 
plains.  Provision  was  made  for  a  supply  of  food  and  wa- 
ter. The  fowls  were  sixteen  days  on  the  trip,  and -the 
express  charges  were  $25  from  Xew  York  to  Denver. 
This  is  the  first  importation  of  Asiatic  fowls  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Slates  we  have  heard  of.  The  natural  way  to 
get  stock  of  these  breeds  on  the  Western  coast  would 
seem  to  be  to  bring  them  across  the  Pacific,  though  by  this 
means  few  are  obtained  of  superior  quality,  unless  select- 
ed by  a  poultry  faucicr  ou  the  ground. 

^iii-oiilio.— lt  -T.  H.  H.,"  Delphi,  Tnd.  The 
Gurcnlio  is  able  to  fly,  though  it  may  sometimes  prefer  to 
climb.  A  pretty  full  account  of  the  insect  is  ?iven  in  the 
Agriculturist  for  May.  1864. 

labbnge  i^UorpiHar*.— G.  W.  Grant, 
Oceana  Co.,  Mich.  We  cannot  tell,  without  a  de- 
scription, which  ''worm"  it  is  that  injures  the  cabbages. 
Try  trapping,  if  salt,  lime,  and  plaster  have  failed. 
Break  off  a  cabbage-leaf  and  lay  it  overthehead  at  night ; 
the  worms  will  go  under  this  for  shelter,  and  may  be  de- 
stroyed early  in  the  morning.  A  coop  of  chickens  will 
help  keep  them  in  check. 

E*ninoa5iii^-  a.  ISarii0— J.  Maught,  Frederick 
Co.-  Ml.  The  sooner  a  barn  or  any  wooden  building  is 
painted  after  its  erection,  the  better.  It  ought  to  have  a 
priming  coat  before  the  scaffolding  i-  taken  down. 
and  aTter  that  it  maybe  left  six  months,  if  necessary. 
This  coat  should  be  of  good  boiled  oil,  thinned  with  a 
little  turpentine  or  benzine,  to  make  it  wort  easily.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  the  priming  to  have  much  body,  As 
co.-n  ms  tiii--  jg  drv,  gp" later,  }f  njoro  cotyyenfoitf,  ivq  ■■■ 


paint  the  building.  Pure  white  lead  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  paint  that  has  an  enduring  color.  (Themost 
lasting  is  black  paint .;  lamp-black  in  oil,  or  coal  taras- 
phallnm  dissolved  in  benzine  makes  a  very  lasting  Mark 
paint.)  White  paint  maybe  tinted  of  any  color,  and  a 
barn  should  never  be  painted  white.  By  taking  a  little 
pain-;,  some  pleasant  neutral  tint  may  easily  be  formed, 
which  will  harmonize  with  the  landscape.  To  choose  a 
color,  go  to  a  spot  -where  the  soil  is  not  dark  and  peaty,  ni 
matters  not  whether  it  be  clayey  or  sandy)  tear  up  a  sod, 
let  the  earth  dry,  and  take  that  for  the  color  of  the  barn  ; 
wet  it.  and  take  that  for  the  color  of  the  door  and  window 
casings,  cornice,  and  corner  strips.  The  house  should  be 
decidedly  lighter  than  the  barn,  and  usually  of  a  warmer 
tint,  that  is,  inclining  a  little  more  towards  red  and  yel- 
low than  towards  blue.  Blues,  bluish-greens,  and  grays. 
are  "cold"'  colors.  Distinct  yellows,  reds,  pinks,  or 
blues,  are  horrible  :  cream  and  slrawcolors  are  almost  as 
bad,  but  arc  easily  modified  with  a  dash  of  brown  to  very 
agreeable  light,  warm,  stone  colors.  Browns  are  pretty, 
if  neither  too  dark  nor  too  red.  Grays  are  cold,  and 
should  be  warmed  with  brown  or  yellow  ochre.  Neither 
dwellings  nor  barns  should  be  darker  than  the  surface  of 
fresh-plowed  ground  where  they  stand,  unless  of  stone. 

A  C  "<;n  sa  nadi-ncsa. — "  We  desire  you  to  answer 
the  following:  We  were  driving  two  horses  close  along 
by  a  ditch  or  ravine,  perhaps  eight  feet  deep.  One  of  the 
horses  gave  the  other  a  jostle  which  threw  him  off  his 
balance,  and  he  fell  into  the  ditch,  back  down,  heels  up, 
and  he  fitted  in  the  ravine  so  nicely  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  get  out.  We  were  twelve  and  fourteen  years 
old,  and  six  miles  from  home.  What  would  you  have 
done  in  such  a  case?  Please  answer. — Ax  Egyptian." 
The  1 '2-year-old  should  have  held  the  other  horse.  The 
14-year-old  should  have  unbuckled  the  harness  of  the  one 
that  was  down,  made  a  rope  fast  to  the  shank  of  the  un- 
der bind  leg,  hitched  his  mate  to  it,  and  started  up- 
easy!    If  that  wouldn't  do,  he  should  have  gone  for  help. 

SaoHae  JLinK*  vs.  Shell.— "A.  B.*',  Syra- 
cuse, wishes  to  know  which  is  the  better  for  the  land, 
shell  or  stone  lime. — Oyster-shell  lime  contains  about. 
one  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered better  than  the  lime  made  from  marble  or  lime- 
stone. The  latter  is  used  extensively  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  because  it  is  the  most  accessible.  All 
the  shells  on  the  shore,  if  burned,  would  not  meet  the 
wants  of  these  sections.  Either  is  a  good  application,  an. I 
ought  to  be  much  more  generally  used.  Stone  lime  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  magnesia  should  be  avoided. 

66  'FSio  miosi  oi"  IL'aJulettNlfl'aiaHSiii"-  Is 
Xcw  to  Itte,«— So  writes  a  Tennessee  correspondent 
of  the  Agriculturist,  and  he  would  like  to  receive  further 
instructions.  We  shall  have  much  to  say  in  the  future,  fi 
in  the  past,  on  this  important  branch  of  farming.  In  the 
meantime  he  should  get  Waring's  Draining  for  Profit  and 
for  Health,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  he  does  not  under- 
stand we  will  do  all  we  can  to  throw  light  ou  the  point. 

TIbo  OteaBiieal  .^'ows  ia  a  republication 
of  the  English  periodical  of  the  same  name,  with  an  Amer- 
ican addition.  It  is  of  great  value  to  all  who  would  keep 
posted  as  to  the  progress  of  chemical  science. 

ISefaas^   ofi*  fllao    9E4>BBtl<*B-in£'    Vats. — 

'•  I  can  get  a  hundred  loads  of  the  refuse  from  the  steam- 
tank  of  a  slaughtering  house,  but.  the  stench  is  distress- 
ing to  my  neighbors.  How  can  I  cart  it  without  of- 
fense ? '" — So  writes  an  Indiana  correspondent.    This  is 

probably  the  solid  or  partly  solid  residue,  after  the 
'"soup"  has  drained  off,  the  whole  solid  and  liquid  mass 
having  been  thrown  out  into  a  heap.  It  decomposes  very 
rapidly,  and  must  either  be  composted,  dried  upon  the 
spot,  or  carted  away.  To  cart  it  in  its  decomposing  state, 
without  at  least  partial  deodorization,  is  impossible. 
Gypsum  would  absorb  ammonia  if  scattered  liberally 
over  the  top  of  the  cart,  but  would  not  destroy  the  efflu- 
via. If  the  mass  be  solid  enough  to  sustain  a  covering 
of  two  or  three  inches  of  dry  earth,  thrown  upon  it  after 
it  is  in  the  tight  box-cart  or  wagon,  this  would  be  effi- 
cient. The  fresh  material  might  be  mixed  with  lime 
without  loss,  provided  it  were  to  be  composted  with  earth 
or  peat,  or  put  into  the  soil  before  a  great  while.  If 
the  fresh  refuse  is  very  liquid,  it  might  pay  to  move  it  in 
tight  hogsheads  or  boxes,  without  attempting  to  deodor- 
ize it.  Why  not  hire  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  compost 
it  thoroughly,  somewhere  near  the  slaughtcr-hou^- t 

TBbo  Hi!tiserat<Ml  BSeftistCB-  ot'SSstB-aB 
Affairs  for  1S69.  By  J.  J.  Thomas,  Albany. 
Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  By  some  oversight  this  Annual 
waanot  noticed  :<t  its  appeawupe.  ppjqq  months  ago,   Our 

aptii-eebitlon   Qf  th!^  .rhun  "b!-    --ib-    |>  -lmv,  n  l)J  ptu 


keeping  it  on  our  book  list.  Whatever  bears  the  name 
of  John  J.Thomas  is  sure  to  be  good,  aud  this  year's 
Register  is  no  exception.  A  series  of  these  Annuals  is  a 
capital  tiling  to  have  in  one's  library. 

Siagac*   £bb  EiOuisfstiia,. — "A.  B.  B."  writes 

from  Xew  Orleans:  "We  are  learning  much  from  The 
North  now  even  about,  our  own  peculiar  crops,  for  your 
Western  small  sugar  mills  and  evaporators  are  revolu- 
tionizing the  sugar  culture,  which  it  was  once  thought 
only  the  very  rich  could  undertake." 

I»j-iclcly  Pear. — "P."  says:  "In  your  in- 
teresting account  of  the  Cactus  family  in  the  January 
number  you  failed  to  notice  one  very  valuable  property 
of  the  plant,  viz.:  if  the  leaves  are  bruised  and  placed  in 

the  kettles  used  in  rendering  tallow  or  lard,  it  will  cause 
the  candles  made  out  of  the  same  to  be  hard  and  firm  even 
in  summer  time." 

J'ipeeSal   IFoB-ailizea-  flwr   Potatoes. — 

•■  P,  W.  B.,"  of  Edenton,  N.  C,  asks :  "  Can  you  advise 
mo  that  within  your  own  knowledge,  you  have  known  8 
bushels  of  ashes,  G  of  lime,  4  of  plaster,  and  2  of  salt,  to 
the  acre  to  he  applied  to  Irish  potatoes  with  success?'" — 
We  have  never  used  these  articles  mixed  in  these  propor- 
tions for  this  crop,  nut  have  used  themall  separately.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  mixture  is  a  good  one,  and  that  it 
will  produce  very  marked  effects  upon  this  or  any  of  the 
hoed  crops.  A  half  a  ton  of  muck  or  peat  composted 
with  the  mixture,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  100  pounds 
of  Peruvian  guano,  would  improve  it. 

Siai'ch  31iSls. — In  Northern  New  Hamp- 
shire, remote  from  railroads  aud  markets,  starch  making 
is  profitable.  Thereabouts,  there  are  said  to  be  forty 
starch  factories,  each  turning  out  fifty  tons  a  year  of 
prime  starch,  worth $150  a  ton.  A  half  million  bushels 
of  potatoes  makes  2,000  tons  of  starch,  which  sells  for 
about  $300,000.  Thus  the  community  realizes  60c.  per 
bushel  for  the  potatoes.  Tie.-  farmer's  share  is,  of  cour.-e. 
much  less,  in  ca^h.  but  he  is  benefited  by  having  the 
manufacture  going  on  in  his  vicinity. 

T-;<>SHs  aiHl'Frees. — "G.  W.  G."  If  a  nursery 
tree  iawell  grown,  has  good  roots,  aud  well-ripened  wood, 
-u.-  should  not  care  whether  it  was  produced  ou  a  sandy 
soil  or  a  clayey  one. 

S'^oofll  aciftl  !*Vc5£-E»t. — Mr.  Josiah  Quiucy 
ai  mes  ably  before  the  Social  Science  Association 
against  railroad  monopolies,  and  high  freight  tarifi's.  hi 
some  parts  of  Maine  the  high  price  of  food  caused  suffer- 
ing, while  in  Minnesota  corn  was  50c.  per  bushel.  Ought 
the  freight  charges  on  breadstuff's  to  be  established  by 
law?  This  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
Will  lb'-  establishment  of  new  lines  of  railroad  cure  the 
evil.'     Ask   the    President  of   the  Xew   York    Central. 

OiS-calcc     Atleclflca-atcil.— "r\    G.    a," 

Dunham,  Ct,  writes;  "I  want  to  purchase  some  extra 
feed  for  my  cattle  this  spring.    Is  there  any  security  for 

the  purity  of  oil-cake?" —There  is  none  but  the  character 
of  the  dealer  of  whom  you  purchase  it.  We  have  not 
heard  any  complaint  of  adulteration  in  this  country,  but 
it  is  quite  common  in  England,  where  it  is  much  more 
extensively  used.  The  singular  fact  that  w>- can  buy  in 
New  York  City  meal  supposed  to  be  pure  at  just  about 
the  same  or  even  at  a  lower  price  than  we  can  buy  the 
unground  cake  leads  people  to  suspect  fraud,  but  we 
think  it  is  because  only  the  hard,  whole  cake  is  used  for 
shipping,  while  the  broken  or  soft  cake  of  equally  good 
quality  is  ground  for  consumption  in  this  country. 

lField  Peas. — "J.  L.,"  "Washington  Co.,  III. 
Your  "peas  "  are  beans  of  some  variety  which  we  do  not 
recognize.  Several  are  cultivated  in  the  South  which  are. 
not  known  to  the  books.  We  advertise  only  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns ;  your  stock  of  seed  is  too  small  for 
you  to  offer  it  for  sale  as  proposed. 

r^'aSBBraS  iBsai-elniEas;-  often  occurs.  "J. 
E.  E.,"  of  Gettysburgh,  O..  sends  us  a  specimen  from  ;i 
white  oak  and  red  oak  which  had  formed  a  perfect  union, 

A  >a«Io3Ba3  B*o9aao  C-Jb-owob**"   1'obs- 

ventiou. — L.  D.  S.,  Huron,  0.,  suggests:  "We  hare 

Grape  Growers"  Conventions.  Poultry  Shows,  Strawberry 
Show?.  Squash  Exhibitions,  etc.  Why  not  call  together 
the  potato  growers  of  this  country,  so  that  all  maybe 
benefited  by  the  experience  of  cacti  one  ?  It  would  save 
much  trouble  and  confusion  if  potato  growers  could  gel 
together  and  agree  upon  the  proper  name  of  each  variety 
oi'  potato;  then  we  should  not  have  *  Shakers'  Fancy'' 
under  twenty  different  local  names,  as  It  now  is, 
garl;  [3uc] •Miiado«i-u  local  names,  and  eo  on" 
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The  "Men  Fever."— Why  should  not 
people  have  the  -hen  fever?"  The  hens  are  happily 
free  from  it-  From  Christinas  time  to  near  spring,  fresh 
laid  eggs  are  worth  three  to  six  cents  each — 40  to  60  cts, 
per  dozen  —  and  rarely  less  than  $3.00  per  hundred.  From 
May  to  September,  "  Broilers,"  thai  is,  fuli-lled^ed  chick- 
ens that  will  weigh,  one  to  two  pounds  each,  and  usually 
three  pounds  to  the  pair,  will  sell  for  $1.00  to  $'2.00  a  pair, 
alive,  which  is  quite  as  much  as  we  used  to  pay  for 
sucking  pigs  for  roasters.  The  demand  for  eggs  is  insa- 
tiable. The  '*  transactions  "  in  this  city  alone  arc  estima- 
ted to  amount  to  some  $3,000,000  or  $1,000,000  per  month  ; 
and  during  the  cool  weather  from  September  to  April, 
the  sales  in  the  dead  fowl  market,  not  exclusively  chick- 
ens, however,  probably  exceed  those  figures.  The  value 
of  poultry-yard  products  in  the  whole  country  is  said  to  be 
not  less  than  $100,000,000  a  year.  The  best  breeds  for 
eggs  arc  not  the  best  as  winter  layers.  The  best  for 
flesh  are  not  the  best  for  eggs,  nor  are  those  which  quick- 
ly attain  marketable  size  the  best  for  fattening  for  the 
fall  and  winter  market.  The  most  beautiful  fowls  arc 
found  among  those  famous  as  layers,  yet  this  class  in- 
cludes also  the  homeliest.  Each  breed  has  its  uses,  each 
has  its  fanciers,  some  arc  in  fashion  now,  others  will  be 
two  years  hence.  Fowls  which  sell  for  $100  or  $200  a 
pair  are  not  rare.  These  are  the  phases  and  symptoms 
of  the  hen  fever-  the  cure,  a  liberal  investment  iu  hens. 

I'o «  I-  —  In«and-i n     Itreeding;. —  Geo. 

C.  Van  Allen,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa.  The  subject  of  in-and-in 
breeding  cannot  be  briefly  discussed.  In  the  writer's 
opinion,  you  may,  without  fear  of  deteriorating  your 
stock,  breed  the  old  cock  to  his  own  pullets  as  long  as  he 
is  vigorous;  and,  probably,  selecting  every  year  one  or 
two  of  the  very  finest  cockerels,  use  them  also,  keeping 
the  best  pullets  with  the  old  cock  for  your  breeding  stock 
of  each  year.  After  he  dies,  or  is  too  old,  you  will  need 
fresh  blood,  and  of  course  you  will  try  to  get  a  cock  a 
little  better  in  size,  form,  and  markings,  than  any 
thing  you  have  in  your  own  yard,  and  you  can  afford  to 
pay  a  good  price  for  a  pair  or  trio  of  such  birds. 

Ituyingf  and  Selling:  Eg^s  Ibr 
Hatching. — A  hen  will  lay  during  the  best  season  for 
raising  chickens  about  three  dozen  eggs.  If  the  hen  is 
a  valuable  one,  and  any  of  the  eggs  are  sold,  the  owner 
knows  he  is  likely  to  sell  chickens  which  may,  if  well 
cared  for,  win  prizes  away  from  his  own.  Hence  he  is 
perfectly  right  in  putting  a  high  price  upon  them.  It  is 
reckoned  that  the  eggs  a  hen  lays  in  the  spring  are  worth 
as  much  as  she  is  herself.  A  choice  breeding  hen  of  any 
breed,  such  as  a  discriminating  fancier  is  willing  to  breed 
from,  is  worth  $3  to  $10,  usually ;  hence  $3.00  a  dozen  for 
eggs  is  reasonable.  It  is  safe  to  calculate  that  not  over 
30  per  cent  of  eggs  that  are  sent  300  miles  by  express  will 
hatch.  It  is  good  luck  if  out  of  a  setting  a  trio  or  pair  of 
good  fowls  arc  obtained.  Sometimes  all  hatch,  some- 
times none.  The  packing  has  much  to  do  with  success. 
The  best  way  is  to  wrap  each  egg  in  paper,  laying  them 
in  a  box  with  cotton  or  tow,  closely  packed,  not  allow- 
ing the  eggs  to  come  near  the  sides  of  the  box  any- 
where. If  an  vg^  he  broken,  it  is  the  packer's  fault; 
if  it  be  jarred,  it  is  probably  the  fault  of  the  cxprcssmrn. 
There  is  no  redress  unless  obvious  violence  to  the 
box  shows  inexcusable  carelessness  of  the  carrier. 

House  ISuildin?;  Questions. — Many 
letters,  concerning  minor  points,  have  been  received 
respecting  the  houses  described  last  month,  from  those 
now  building  dwellings  for  themselves.  We  answer 
these  letters  together:  The  Tank,  JT,  is  made  with  top 
and  bottom  frame  of  3x6-inch  pine,  cased  or  lined  with 
tongucd  and  grooved  pine  plank — the  side  planks  set  per- 
pendicular—planed side  out  in  front.  It  is  lined  with 
heavy  sheet  lead,  with  plumber's  "tacks"  at  several 
points  around  the  sides,  to  keep  the  lead  from  settling 
down.  On  three  sides  it  is  protected,  firstby  the  brick  fill- 
ing in,  between  the  wall  studding  of  the  house,  and  then 
by  double  lath  and  plastering,  with  an  inch  space  be- 
tween each  coating.  Heavy  studding  from  the  ground  up 
EUppor!s  the  great  weight.  The  whole  is  covered,  having 
a  trap-door  on  hinges;  the  front  has  ornamented  panels 

and  mouldings The  filtering  cistern  is  4l£  feet  deep, 

and  4%  feet  in  diameter,  with  brick  center  partition  hav- 
ing several  holes  at  the  base.  The  receiving  side  is  filled 
with  alternate  layers  of  2  to  3  inches  of  charcoal  (at 
the  bottom),  then  thoroughly  washed  gravel,  and  coarse 
sand,  ending  with  gravel  at  tlie  top — giving  3'i  feet  of 
filtering  material,  and  a  free  space  at  the  top.  As  the 
rain  water  falls  pure,  the  chief  object  of  a  filter  is  to  take 

out  dust  and  leaves  lodging  on  the  roof The  Oriental 

furnace  is    "  34-inch,"   from    J.   E.    Liddle,  350  Water 

Street,  New  York  City The  wall  studding  is  4  inches 

thick,  and  the  filling,  brick  on  edge,  leaving  %-inch  space 
on  each  side.  The  siding  is  of  1-inch  board.  The  filling 
ia  carried  up  to  tho  roof.    The  walls  thus  have  two  air 


spaces,  an  inch  board,  and  the  plastering,  which  give  a 

very  effective  protection  against  cold  and  dampness 

The  working  plans  and  specifications  iu  full,  asked  for  by 
several,  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space.  Any 
items  of  this  kind,  in  part  or  in  full,  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  by  the  builder,  Mr.  John  Donald,  Flushing,  N. 
Y.,  at  the  bare  cost  of  time  and  labor  required  to  prepare 

what  may  be  wanted  by  any  one We  shall  from  time 

to  time  furnish  plans  of  cheap  houses,  as  we  have  done 
in  past  years,  although  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  common- 
sense  plans  from  architects,  who  are  usually  too  apt  to 
consult  style  at  the  expense  of  convenience.  It  is  no 
small  matter  to  combine  the  two  well.  The  following 
numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  contain  plans 
and  hints  on  smaller  houses:  May  and  October,  1659  ; 
March,  1SD0;  April,  1861;  September  and  December, 
1S63;  April  and  July,  1864;  February,  March,  and  June, 
1865;  February,  1S36;  January,  February,  and  March, 
1S07.  For  more  expensive  houses  sec  Feb.,  1859;  Feb. 
and  December,  1860;  March,  1867.  (These  and  other 
single  back  numbers  arc  sent  post-paid  for  15  cents  each). 

Ilydrnnlie  Rains. — Mr.  Finning',  of  River- 
head,  asks  about  the  use  of  hydraulic  rams,  to  throw 
spring  water  to  farm  buildings  on  elevated  ground.  He 
desires  to  convey  the  water  about  35  rods  to  a  level  100 
feet  above  the  spring,  and  asks  how  it  should  be  arranged, 
what  material  is  required,  what  the  cost  would  be,  etc. 
It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  for  so  high  a  lift 
a  large  pipe  should  be  used  to  lessen  the  friction,  and 
that  the  drive-pipe  should  have  a  length  of  about  40  feet, 
and  a  fall,  if  possible,  of  10  feet,  although  even  5orG  will 
answer.  Probably  it  will  not  be  possible  to  throw  up 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  flow  of  the  spring,  the  other 
niue-tenths  being  wasted.  We  should  recommend,  for 
such  severe  work  as  this,  two  medinin-sized  rams  work- 
ing in  connection  with  the  same  drive-pipe,  believing 
that  the  strain  will  be  much  less  than  upon  a  larger  ma- 
chine, and  the  cost  not  materially  greater.  As  to  the 
pipe,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  use  for  the  first  50  feet 
of  elevation  one-inch  iron  gas  pipe,  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  lift,  as  being  cheaper,  one-and-one-half-inch 
wooden  pipe,  such  as  is  made  at  Elmira,  New  York.  In 
addition  to  the  cheapness,  the  extra  size  would  make  the 
flow  somewhat  more  easy.  If  the  higlit  is  less  than  100 
feet,  the  amount  of  gas  pipe  may  be  reduced ;  if  not 
more  than  50  feet,  it  need  not  be  used  at  all.  Kains  may 
be  purchased  in  New  York  City.  The  cost  depends  upon 
the  size  and  outfit  of  pipe.  The  American  Agriculturist  for 
Nov.,  1S58,  contains  a  lengthy  article,  with  illustrations. 

Irrigation. — "M.,"  of  Monticcllo,  Arkan- 
sas, asks  directions  for  irrigating  a  cultivated  garden 
with  a  living  spring,  situated  150  yards  distant,  and  15 
or  20  feet  higher  than  the  garden  ground.  The  water 
may  be  brought  through  an  open  ditch  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  garden,  where  there  should  be  a  small  reser- 
voir having  a  copious  outlet  away  from  the  garden,  so  that 
surplus  water  will  flow  oft*  without  doing  harm.  The 
reservoir  should  have,  just  at  the  level  of  the  ground,  one 
or  two  small  openings,  through  which  to  discharge,  at. 
the  will  of  the  operator,  a  small  quantity  of  water.  It 
will  be  better  to  distribute  the  water,  if  the  land  can  pos- 
sibly be  so  graded  as  to  receive  it,  by  a  gentle  flow  over 
the  banks  of  small  ditches.  The  most  satisfactory,  as 
well  as  the  cheapest  means  for  discharging  the  water 
from  these  ditches,  is  by  simply  opening  their  banks  with 
a  hoe,  so  as  to  allow  a  small  stream  to  be  discharged  at 
each  poiut  from  which  it  is  desired  to  take  the  water. 
The  ditches  themselves  should  be  accurately  leveled,  and 
should  remain  permanently  undisturbed.  All  the  rest 
may  be  easily  done  by  the  gardener  himself,  whenever 
watering  is  necessary.  This  is  the  system  that  has  been 
adopted  in  the  very  extensive  experiments  with  the  sew- 
age water  of  the  city  of  London,  it  being  found  much 
cheaper,  and  in  all  respects  much  more  satisfactory  than 
any  complicated  system  of  pipes  and  movable  gutters, 
nydropults  and  water  engines,  with  tho  pipes  and  hose 
that  their  use  requires,  are  expensive  and  troublesome  ; 
and  he  must  be  a  persistent  man  in  whose  garden  they 
would  not  very  early  fall  into  disuse. 

Xlte  Eclipse  and  the  Corn  Crop. — 

A  good  many  honest  souls  really  believe  that  there  will 
be  a  short  corn  crop  because  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  next  August.  We  cannot  prove  that  there  will 
be  a  good  crop,  but  these  are  facts.  The  moon  will  cut 
off  the  light  of  the  sun  partly,  for  less  than  half  a  day, 
because  it  will  be  exactly  between  the  sun  and  the  earth. 
Once  in  every  month  the  moon  always  comes  near  the 
same  relative  position,  and  almost  every  year  it  eclipses 
the  sun  to  some  part  of  the  earth.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween this  year  and  any  other  is,  therefore,  that  the  corn 
crop,  and  every  other,  will  get  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  day's 
less  sunshine  than  if  the  ccl'ipse  did  not  occur.  The  sun 
and  moon,  separately  and  conjointly,  inflaoucc  the  tides ; 


perhaps,  also,  aerial  tides  and  storms,  and  the  weather 
somewhat.  They  may,  or  may  not.  Somebody  guesses 
so ;  but  it  is  no  guess-work  to  say  that  the  eclipse  will 
in  no  way  affect  the  corn  crop  for  good  or  ill. 

ftj»y  psiooai  Is  Sulphate  of  Lime — Plaster, or  Land 
Plaster.  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Plaster  of" 
Paris,  which  is  made  from  ground  gypsum  by  heating  it. 
This  drives  oft*  water,  and  reduces  it  from  a  granular  con- 
dition to  that  of  an  impalpable  powder.  Gypsum  is  the 
best  name  for  the  agricultural  article,  for  it  is  not  in  con- 
dition to  be  used  as  plaster,  and  no  confusion  can  occur. 

<£N.vp*ttm    oh    Clover.  — Gypsum    seems 
never  to  come  amiss  to  clover.    Early  spring  is  a  favora- 
ble time  to  apply  it.    A  good  time  is  just  after  mowing. 
\, 

H,  a  quid  If  a  ion  re. — In  ordinary  use,  this 
term  applies  to  all  manures  in  solution  in  water,  and  not 
to  urine  alone.  The  application  of  dung  to  the  land  may 
be  most  economically  effected  by  spreading  it  on  the  sur- 
face, when  its  soluble  parts  will  become  liquid  manure 
during  the  first  heavy  rain,  and  the  whole  of  it  must  be 
dissolved  before  the  plants  receive  It,  The  dissolving  of 
the  manures  of  the  stable  and  their  distribution  by  means 
of  solution  in  water  is  troublesome,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  when  judiciously  used  such  dissolved  manures  arc 
the  best  of  all  applications  for  grass  lands.  The  amount 
of  water  required  for  sewage  irrigation  is  something 
fabulous.  At  the  London  sewage  farm  nearly  300,000  tons 
were  applied  in  a  single  season  to  50  acres  of  land. 

?Iuck. — The  best  way  lor  "Tyro"  to  convince 
his  "man"  of  the  value  of  muck  is,  to  compel  him  to 
use  it.  The  plan  suggested  of  mixing  it  with  the  liquid 
and  solid  droppings  of  the  animals  in  a  concreted  cellar, 
there  to  be  worked  over  by  hogs,  is  the  best.  Some 
muck,  when  properly  prepared,  is  worth  as  much  as  sta- 
ble manure,— some  is  not  worth  nearly  so  much,— but  all 
swamp  muck  is  worth  using,  and  the  simple  fact  that  it 
dilutes  the  manure,  and  gives  a  greater  bulk  of  material 
which  may  be  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  ground 
is,  of  itself,  almost  enough  to  make  its  use  profitable. 

Manure  from    the  Cattle    (Jars. — A 

farmer  who  receives  annually  many  car  loads  of  manure 
from  the  cars  on  which  live-stock  are  transported  to 
market,  asks  if  there  ia  any  danger  of  his  stock  taking 
disease  from  it.  We  are  not  a  little  startled  by  the  ques- 
tion's the  fact  is.  there  is  danger.  No  great  danger, 
perhaps,  because  the  great  proportion  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs  which  come  to  market  are  sound,  and  of  those 
which  are  not,  very  few  are  diseased  in  such  a  way  that 
their  droppings  could  cause  disease  in  other  animals ; 
but  there  is  some  risk.  Such  manure  ought  to  be  at  once 
Well  composted  with  muck  or  soil,  before  it  is  put  where 
cattle  can  graze  over  the  land  where  it  ia  applied,  or  stand, 
lie,  or  work  over  it.     With  horses  there  is  no  danger. 

4'anada      Farining-Peas     intend 

of  Corn.— Henry  Strange,  of  County  Wellington,  Out., 
puts  Canadian  farming  in  a  "  nutshell !'  when  he  writes  : 
■'  Nearly  all  the  best  farmers  here  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  raising  fine  cattle  and  sheep,  and  fattening 
them  in  the  most  profitable  manner ;  hence  turnips  arc  in- 
dispensable, and  corn  unnecessary,  peas  taking  its  place." 

Is  it  "Well?— "Is  it  well  to  mix  cow's  feed 

with  their  own  milk?"— Yes.  Why  not?  Milkis  as  good 
feed  for  cows  as  for  pigs  \  and  a  cow  will  often  suck  her- 
self if  she  can,  and  no  harm  ever  came  of  it,  to  our 
knowledge,  except  the  loss  of  the  milk. 

Sassafras     and     Saw-Brier, — G.    A. 

Gowin,  Chicamauga  Co.,  Tenn.,  writes,  that  the  sandy 
soils  thereabouts  arc  infested  with  sassafras  sprouts  and 
tl  saw-briers,"  which  arc  very  hard  to  kill,  and  asks  how 
to  destroy  them.  The  only  way  is  to  keep  the  ground 
fallow  one  year,  plowing  and  harrowing  it  so  often  that 
neither  has  any  chance  to  breathe.  If  thoroughly  done, 
one  season  will  finish  the  sassafras,  according  to  our  ex- 
perience, and  we  presume  the  brier  would  go  too. 


Roofing  Materials. — "E.W."  (no  address 
given)  has  12,000  square  fret  of  roof  to  cover,  and  asks 
which  is  best— Plastic  Slafe,  Asbestos,  Gravel,  or  Tin. 
We  think  the  Asbestos  roofing  the  best  of  those,  having 
a  basis  of  coal  tar ;  the  gravel  is  immensely  heavy,  but 
good  if  well  applied.  The  tin  excellent,  and  safest  of 
all,  if  kept  well  painted,  and  not  used  as  a  promenade. 

Increasing  Pasture  Lands. — uTyro." 
Rather  than  add  more  acres  of  pasture  to  the  little  farm, 
creating  a  greater  demand  for  manure,  it  will  be  better 
to  make  the  pasture  already  in  use  as  rich  as  possible, 
and  then  cut  for  feeding  in  the  barn,  instead  of  pasturing. 
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Soil  ibr  Barley.— "What  is  the  best  soil 
for  barley,  and  what  is  the  usnal  amount  of  seed  per 
acrc?,,--A  rather  light  sandy  loam,  provided  it  is  rich 
enough,  is  best  for  barley.  The  crop  can  be  got  in  early, 
and  it  makes  a  fair  growth  before  the  drouth  Bets  in. 
But  if  the  land  is  poor,  the  crop  Miners  greatly  from 
drouth  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  frequently  not  worth  har- 
vesting. And  the  same  is  true  on  a  wet,  cloddy,  heavy 
soil,  that  is  not  half  worked.  Bat  on  a  well-drained, 
thoroughly  worked  clay  loam,  wc  usually  get  the  beet 
barley,  simply  because  such  soils  arc  naturally  richer 
than  light  laud.  If  the  sandy  loam  was  equally  rich  in 
available  plant-food,  the  barley  would  be  equally  good — 
and  we  think  better.  If  sown  with  a  drill,  on  good  land, 
2  bushels  is  sufficient ;  wc  have  had  a  good  crop  from  l3^ 
bushels,  but  prefer  more  than  2  bushels  rather  than  less. 
■ -+-* — g<>aji         i  ^ 

Bee  Items.—  By  M.  Quiiiby. 

Start iHpr  an  Apiary. — Some  one  writes : 
"  Why  not  tell  people  who  have  never  kept  bees  how  to 
start?"— This  is  what  I  have  been  doing  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  and  now  there  is  a  class  advanced  to  "  Fourth 
Reader,"  and  anxiously  waiting  for  the  "  Fifth.'1  These 
must  be  kept  along,  and  at  the  same  time  the  primary 
class  duly  cared  for.  The  first  thing  for  beginners  to  do 
is,  to  procure  some  reliable  work  on  the  natural  history 
and  management  of  the  bee,  study  it  thoroughly,  and 
come  to  an  understanding,  if  possible,  of  what  a  swarm 
of  bees  will  do  under  all  circumstances.  There  is  very 
much  spurious  teaching  and  miserable  guess-work  in  in- 
structions concerning  the  apiary.  The  man  who  writes 
without  experience  of  his  own,  giving  only  what  others 
have  said,  will  copy  an  error  as  readily  as  truth.  Or 
sometimes  a  person  interested  in  some  particular  point 
in  a  bee-hive  will  so  distort  the  truth,  that  it  is  hardly 
to  be  recognized.  When  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  bee-keeping  has  been  acquired 
"by  careful  study,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  a  hive  or  two  of 
bees;  if  in  movable  combs,  all  the  better.  Obtain  them, 
if  possible,  of  some  reliable  person,  one  who  knows 
what  be  is  selling,  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  take 
pay  for  a  worthless  article.  Bees  in  the  box  hive  are 
more  uncertain  than  other  stock.  No  man  can  guarantee 
the  future  prosperity  of  any  hive  after  it  passes  beyond 
bis  control.  In  purchasing  stocks,  reject  the  very  heavy, 
and  very  light.  A  large  number  of  bees  is  more  desira- 
ble than  heavy  stores — especially  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Locate  them  on  the  summer  stand  at  once.  If 
moved  afterward,  let  it  be  for  two  or  three  miles.  Mov- 
ing short  distances  in  the  apiary  is  bad.  Place  the 
stands  six  to  ten  feet  apart.  Recent  observations  in  re- 
gard to  the  spread  of  diseased  brood  dictates  a  greater 
distance  between  stands  than  formerly  recommended. 
Provide  hives  for  the  swarms,  and  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready movable  combs,  with  proper  stndy  you  should  by 
this  time  be  sufficiently  well  informed  to  desire  them  in 
some  form.  I  will  not  now  recapitulate  the  advantages 
of  movable  combs,  nor  describe  the  method  of  transfer- 
ring combs,  but  will  say  it  is  a  paying  investment  as  soon 
as  the  advantages  arc  comprehended.  That  the  tyro  may 
have  confidence  in  his  operations  among  the  bees,  he 
may  want  to  keep  them  from  his  face  and  hand1:— from 
hi3  face  by  a  bee-veil,  such  as  described  in  "  Bee-keep- 
ing," page  227—  from  bis  hands  by  thick  woolen  or  rub- 
ber gloves.  Any  one  who  expects  to  do  much  among 
bees  should  learn  to  handle  things  '"without  mittens," 
until  he  finds  out  that  a  bee  sting  is  not  ''killing." 
After  preparing  a  veil  according  to  the  directions  referred 
to,  punch  the  pith  out  of  a  piece  of  elder  or  other  pithy 
wood,  ten  inches  long,  or  bore  with  a  slender  gimlet 
through  a  suitable  stick  of  wood,  and  insert  this  tube  in 
the  wire  cloth  opposite  the  mouth,  by  which  it  is  to  bo 
held  when  it  is  desirable  to  use  smoke  to  pacify  the  bees. 
Hard  wood,  nearly  rotten,  sawed  or  split  into  pieces  an 
inch  square,  makes  the  cheapest  smoke.  Have  it  thor- 
oughly dry,  ignite  one  end,  and  blow  the  smoke  in  any 
desired  direction  on  any  demonstration*  of  anger. 

The  Bee  Malady  A^aSa.— R.  M.  Argo, 

Lowell,  Kentucky,  says:  "Since  writing  you  a  few 
weeks  since,  I  find  the  malady  is  far  worse  than  I  then 
thought,  all  over  the  State.  I  believe  that  by  the  1st  of 
April,  about  nil  will  be  gone.  Strange  to  say,  my  bees 
are  all  right  to  this  time,  also  those  of  four  of  my  neigh- 
bors, that  were  attended  to  under  my  directions.  I  am 
asked  to  account  for  it,  but  cannot,  and  I  write  to  you  for 
your  opinion  and  advice.  The  bees  did  not  starve ;  both 
honey  and  pollen  are  left — from  fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds 
in  each  hive.  Some  say  it  is  cholera,  others  that  poison 
honey  was  gathered  last  fall.  Why  did  it  not  attack  my 
bees,  and  those  put  up  under  my  direction  ?  I  would 
here  remark  that  mine  were  all  fed  last  fall  on  sugar 
(coffee).  Some  think  they  were  saved  because  they 
were  fed.  others  that  they  escaped  because  they  were 
Italians;  in  proof  of  which  latter  view,  James  Adams, 
eighteen  milca  from  here,  has  ten  Italian  colonics  all 


right,  while  the  black  bees  arc  all  gone.  It  was  my 
opinion  last  fall,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  that  bees 
would  starve  ;  that  is  why  I  fed  mine.  But  they  have 
died  from  a  far  different  cause." — It  was  suggested  in  a 
previous  number  that  the  malady  has  continued  tosprcad 
by  the  bees  taking  the  honey  from  hives  in  which  the 
bees  were  all  dead.  Mr.  Argo's  bees  were  "  put  up,"  and 
having  had  no  chance  to  obtain  such  honey,  escaped. 
From  fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds  of  honey  were  often 
left,  when  it  had  been  supposed  there  was  danger  of  starv- 
ing. On  the  theory  advanced,  this  case  could  be  account- 
ed for  by  supposing  the  hives  first  infected  to  have  been 
robbed.  Mr.  Argo's  bees  being  fed  would  account  for 
their  not  starving  when  put  up.  That  his  stocks  escaped 
because  of  their  being  Italians  is  not  sufficiently  proved, 
as  another  individual  writes  that  his  Italians  suffered 
with  the  others.  I  would  urge  still  further  extreme  care 
in  not  leaving  a  deserted  or  dead  hive  standing.  Every 
man,  with  a  live  hive  remaining,  should  sec  to  it  that  all 
dead  stocks  within  an  area  of  several  miles  arc  removed. 
Personally  inspect  every  hive,  whether  dead  or  other- 
wise, that  such  as  are  dwindling  and  liable  to  be  robbed 
may  be  driven  out,  and  all  honey  put  out  of  the  way  of 
doing  harm.  With  regard  to  the  original  causes,  J.  E.  E., 
of  Gettysburgh,  Ohio,  says,  "  There  were  great  quantities 
of  what  we  call  honey-dew  observed  on  the  bushes  in 
this  vicinity."  If  others  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Kentucky, 
have  noticed  anything  of  the  kind,  I  hope  they  will  report, 
as  it  is  corroborative  of  the  suggestion  made  in  February. 


Cultivation  of  Broom-corn. 


It  is  usually  said  that  any  soil  which  will  prodrxe  In- 
dian corn  will  produce  broom-corn.  But  while  this  may 
be  true  in  a  general  sense,  a  profitable  crop  of  broom-corn 
requires  cleaner,  warmer,  aud  richer  laud  than  that  on 
which  Indian  corn  is  often  raised  with  advantage. 

Broom-corn  docs  not  often  germinate  as  soon,  or  grow 
so  rapidly  for  the  first  few  weeks,  as  Indian  com.  Con- 
sequently it  is  more  liable  to  injury  from  weeds.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  plant  only  on  clean  land,  otherwise 
the  labor  of  hand  hoeing  and  weeding  will  be  very  great, 
and  if  delayed  for  a  few  days  the  crop  may  be  severely  in- 
jured. If  the  land  is  clean,  a  ^-shaped  harrow,  with  a 
tooth  taken  out  in  the  centre,  drawn  along  the  rows, 
will  destroy  the  small  weeds,  break  the  crust  of  the  soil, 
benefit  the  plants,  and  save  a  great  amount  of  hand  hoeing. 

Broom-corn  is  often  planted  on  the  same  land  year  after 
year,  and  when  the  land  is  very  rich,  such  a  course  is  most 
profitable,  as  the  thorough  culture  of  the  crop  makes  the 
land  cleaner  every  year,  and  there  is  less  labor  in  hoeing. 
But  when  broom-coru  is  raised  in  rotation  on  the  upland 
portions  of  the  farm,  a  good  plan  would  be  to  plow  under  a 
heavy  crop  of  clover  in  June,  and  summer-fallow,  and  fall- 
fallow  the  land  by  repeated  "cultivatorings,"  harrowing?, 
and  plowing?,  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  make  it  rich  and  mel- 
low. A  soil  so  treated  would  be  likely  to  give  double  the 
growth  obtained  on  land  planted  without  any  previous 
preparation.  The  expense  of  hoeing  and  cultivating 
would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  profits  of  the  crop 
would  be  quadrupled.  The  yield  varies  from  500  lbs. 
to  1,500  lbs.  per  acre.  A  poor  crop  is  grown  at  a  loss, 
a  good  one  at  a  large  profit.  It  is  said  that  few  people 
have  ever  engaged  extensively  in  growing  broom-corn 
without  ruining  themselves.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
price  may  have  something  to  do  with  this  result;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  al?o  due  in  part  to  the 
profits  derived  from  a  small  crop  planted  on  well-prepar- 
ed land  leading  to  an  extensive  planting  on  land  in  poor 
condition.  The  labor  of  hoeing  would  be  far  greater 
per  acre  on  the  latter,  and  if  it  could  not  be  obtained  in 
the  right  season  would  be  still  farther  increased,  and  would 
be  likely  to  lead  to  discouragement,  neglect,  and  failure. 

If  the  land  is  warm,  dry,  clean,  mellow,  and  rich,  the 
crop  should  be  planted  early— say  as  early  or  a  little  earlier 
than  Indian  corn.  As  the  plant  grows  very  slowly  at  first, 
other  things  being  equal,  early  planting  is  very  desirable. 

From  the  remarkable  effect  which  plaster,  on  some 
soils,  has  on  the  growth  of  serghum,  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  prove  equally  useful  for  broom-corn.  TJn- 
lcached  wood-ashes  arc  also  highly  recommended ;  but 
if  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  we  should  not  look  for 
so  great  an  effect  as  from  the  plaster.  The  great  point  is 
to  encourage  the  early  growth  of  the  plants  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  roots.  And  plaster,  in  the  case  of  sor- 
ghum, and  probably  in  that  of  broom-corn,  seems  to  have 
this  effect.  In  Mr.  Harris'  experiments  on  sorghum,  on 
a  light  loam  soil  near  Rochester.  N.  Y..  the  plot  having 
no  manure  produced  only  one  and  a  half  tons  of  stalks 
per  acre,  while  the  plot  having  250  lbs.  of  plaster  applied 
with  the  seed  at  the  time  of  planting  produced  nearly 
twelve  and  a  half  tons  per  acre.  (Sec  American  Agricul- 
turist, vol.  21,  p.  361.)  One  ton  of  unleachcd  hard-wood 
ashes  produced  only  a  little  over  eight  tons.  Of  all  the 
manures  used,  plaster  was  not  only  by  fir  tlie  cheapest, 
but  had  the  greatest  effect. 


When  planted  by  hand,  it  is  better  to  mark  off  the  land 
in  rows,  three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  drop  a  dozen  or 
more  seeds  in  the  hill,  aud  afterwards  thin  out  to  eight 
or  ten  plants  ;  bnt  when  a  drill  is  used,  the  rows  should 
be  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  apart,  and  the  seed 
drilled  so  as  to  have  a  plant  every  six  or  eight  inches. 
Thinning  out  should  never  be  neglected,  as  it  is  very 
objectionable  to  have  the  plants  too  thick. 

The  crop  must  be  kept  clean.  This  is  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance.  As  the  plants  arc  quite  small,  a 
light  cultivator,  such  as  is  used  in  the  market-gardens, 
is  far  better  nt  firet  than  the  ordinary  corn  cultivators. 
Start  it  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  distinguished,  and  run 
it  as  close  to  the  hills  as  possible,  without  smothering 
the  plants  or  disturbing  the  roots  too  much.  If  the 
land  is  clean,  and  the  rows  arc  straight,  the  cultivator 
will  leave  little  work  for  the  hoc  and  fingers.  If  plaster 
lias  not  been  used  with  the  seed,  it  may  be  dropped  on 
the  plants  at  the  firtft  hoeing.  The  plaster  will  probably 
do  more  good  on  warm  upland  than  on  moist  bottom 
land.  The  cultivator  should  be  used  as  long  as  a  weed 
is  to  be  seen.  Much  of  the  success  depends  on  thorough 
and  clean  cultivation. 

As  soon  as  about  half  the  seed  is  out  of  its  milky  state, 
pass  through  the  rows  and  break  down  the  tops  about 
ouc  foot  below  the  brush,  bending  them  towards  each 
other.  The  object  of  doing  this  is  to  prevent  the  brush 
from  becoming  crooked  from  the  weight  of  the  seed. 
It  also  accelerates  the  ripening. 

In  this  state  the  crop  is  "  tabled."  A  man  walks  back- 
ward between  the  rows,  and  breaks  down  the  plants 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  above  the  ground.  Cut 
the  brush  close  above  the  upper  joint,  and  lay  it  on  the 
'"tabic"  to  dry.  In  fair  weather,  this  will  take  four  or 
five  days.  Then  tic  into  bundles,  and  draw  to  the  barn. 
The  seed  is  separated  as  soon  as  the  brush  is  perfectly 
dry.  This  is  done  by  hand  or  by  machinery,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  crop.  A  small  crop  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  comb  made  by  sawing  teeth  in  the  end  of  a  board, 
and  pulling  the  brush  through  until  the  seed  is  stripped  off. 
The  amount  of  seed  varies  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five 
bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  crop 
and  the  time  of  cutting.  The  brush  is  better  when  the 
crop  is  cut  while  the  seed  is  in  the  milk,  but  in  this  caso 
the  yield  of  seed  will  be  light.  The  seed  is  quite  nutri- 
tious, and  is  usually  fed  out  on  the  farm.  As  a  marketa- 
ble commodity,  it  is  very  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  is  $5.00 
perbushel  (fur seed), and  then  again  itisnot worth  50  cts. 


liaising  Onions. 

3T  AN   OLD  SEED  GUOWEi'.. 


The  reason  why  many  do  not  succeed  in  their  first  at- 
tempt at  raising  onions  is  because  they  do  not  select 
ground  which  has  been  suitably  prepared  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  two  or  three  previous  wops.  It  is  a  mis- 
take that  onions  do  better,  year  after  year,  on  the  same 
ground,  simply  because  onions  follow  onions.  It  is  the 
higher  manuring,  more  thorough  pulverization  and  mix- 
ture of  the  soil  and  manures,  and  the  cleaner  and  more 
careful  cultivation  required  every  year  for  onions,  than  is 
given  to  any  other  crop,  that  fits  ground  better  for  them. 

Onions  will  undoubtedly  succeed  better  many  years  on 
the  same  ground  than  most  other  vegetables,  but  there  is 
a  limit  to  this  success.  In  WVthcrsfield,  which  has  been 
so  famous  for  its  onions,  the  cultivation  has  greatly  de- 
clined on  account  of  the  diminished  product  to  the  acre. 
The  onions  grown  there  now  in  many  of  the  old  gardens 
arc  small;  they  start  quickly  and  grow  vigorously  the  fore- 
part of  the  season,  but  suddenly  meet  with  a  check  when 
they  should  go  on  growing,  even  if  there  be  no  signs  of 
smut  or  blast,  and  ripen  too  early  to  attain  their  former 
size  and  productiveness.  Much  larger  crops  arc  now 
grown  in  other  towns. 

One  great  trouble  among  beginners  on  new  ground  is 
that  the  onions  will  not  bottom  and  ripen  at  the  usual 
time,  but.  continue  to  grow  all  the  season  and  produce 
too  many  ';  stiff  necks'*  or  seallions.  Tiiere  arc  several 
causes  for  this.  One  is,  the  laud,  which  is  too  poor  to  com- 
mence the  cultivation  upon,  is  heavily  manured  and 
plowed  deep,  bringing  the  poor  subsoil  to  the  surface. 
The  seed  in  such  soil  comes  up  weak,  if  nt  all,  and  tho 
onions  grow  very  slowly  until  they  get  hold  of  the  de- 
composed manure,  when  it  is  too  late  iu  the  season  for 
them  to  mature.  Late  sowing,  a  wet  season,  and  foreign 
or  bad  seed,  arc  other  causes  of  scaHions.  If  they  do  not 
begin  to  bottom  before  September  rains,  they  never  will. 

The  onion  is  not  so  particular  about  the  character  of 
the  original  soil  as  many  suppose.  Good  crops  arc  ob- 
tained on  almost  any  soil,  not  too  wet  or  too  dry,  except 
a  stiff  clay,  light  sand,  or  hungry  gravel.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  the  land  should  have  been  made  rich  by  the 
thorough  incorporation  of  manures  in  clean  tillage  for  at 
least  two  years  from  the  sod.  Com.  and  then  potatoes, 
carrots,  or  beets,  are  good  preparatory  crops.  One  or  two 
heavily  manured  tobacco  crops  admirably  fit  Ihe  ground 
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for  onions;  ohl  vegetable  gardens  are  perhaps  the  best, 
except  where  cabbages  have  been  grown,  which  arc  the 
worst  of  all  crops  to  precede  onions.  Heavy  or  rather 
clayey,  moist,  not  wet,  loam  generally  produces  the 
largest  onions.  If  coarse  manure  is  to  be  used,  spread 
on  twenty  to  thirty  loads  to  the  acre  late  in  the  fall,  say 
ahont  the  middle  of  November,  and  plow  it  in  not  very 
deep  ;  or  use  one  ton  offish  guano,  spread  on  after  plow- 
ing and  harrow  it  in.  If  raw  fish  is  put  on  in  the  spring, 
the  onions  will  continue  to  grow  until  too  late  to  ripen. 
In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  work,  plow 
fonr  inches  deep,  and  spread  on  a  good  dressing  of  fine 
compost  or  300  lbs.  Peruvian  guano  or  superphosphate 
or  lime,  and  harrow  it  in  well ;  back  harrow  and  harrow 
again,  and  if  not  smooth  enough,  dress  with  rakes.  When 
not  manured  in  the  fall,  fine  hog-pen  or  stable  manure, 
free  from  grass  and  weed  seeds,  should  be  plowed  in  in  the 
spring  and  the  guano  or  other  fertilizers  harrowed  in. 
Every  farmer  and  gardener  should  have  a  reel  and  line, 
and  a  marking  rake.  They  will  save  a  great  many  steps 
in  laving  out;  besides,  the  straight  and  uniform  rows 
enable  the  workmen  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  more 
iu  cultivating  and  weeding  with  the  new  implements. 
The  Heel,  (fig.  1)  may  be  made  of  wood,  though  iron 
(which  may  be  bought)  is  preferable.  When  made  of 
wood  it  consists  of  a  square  frame  with  projecting  top  and 
bottom  pieces  with  holes  through  the  centres  to  insert  a 

stake.  It  is  turned 
by  one  of  the  sides 
extending  through 
the  top  piece 
for  a  handle.  The 
other  bide  should 
extend  a  couple  of 
inches  through  the 
bottom  piece, to  hold 
the  line  when  run 
off.  In  the  figure  the 
handle  is  shown  as 
inserted  separately, 
which  is  Dot  neces- 
sary ;  the  projec- 
tion above  referred 
to  is  not  shown.  A 
shorter  stake  will  do 
for  the  other  end  of 
the  line.  Common 
three-stranded  cord, 
abeut  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  is  the 
most  suitable  for  the 
Hue.  To  construct 
a  Marking  Rake, 
make  the  head  3 
feet  10  inches  long 
by  2  inches  square. 
Fig.  1.— peel  AND  line.  Bore  four  %-inch 
hales  14  inches  apart,  commencing  2  inches  from  the 
ends ;  one  hole  in  the  centre ;  and  holes  at  12,  lo:  16&aad 
IS  inches  each  side  of  it.  Make  four  teeth  G  inches  long, 
an  inch  thick,  and  round  them  at  the  points.  Secure  them 
with  a  pin  or  key  at  the  tops  so  they  can  be  easily 
changed  and  adjusted  to  the  different  widths.  The  handle 
of  the  marker  should  be  six  feet  long,  split,  and  spread 
so  as  to,  form  braces  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  head. 
Another  form  of  marker  is  shown  at  fig.  2,  in  which  the 
teeth  arc  not  movable  ;  they  are 
fixed  at  the  desired  distances, 
on  both  sides  of  the  bead.  The 
land  bcingprepared  for  sowing, 
stick  down  the  stake,  run  off  the 
line,  and  lay  it  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  commence.  Adjust  tho 
marking  rake  to  14  inches, 
draw  the  outside  tootli  carefnllj 
by  the  line,  and  follow  back 
and  forth  in  the  last  mark  until 
completed.  After  the  ground 
Is  marked  off  it  should  lie  a 
little  while  for  the  surface  to 
dry  before  commencing  to  sow 
the  seed.  It  covers  much  bet- 
ter, and  the  dirt  will  not  stick 
t»  the  wheel  of  the  seed  sower. 
The  best  onion  growers  now 
do  not  use  seed  sowers  with 
a    roller    attached.      It    packs  Fi 

the  earth  so  hard  that  it  bakes  after  a  heavy  rain  and 
very  much  impedes  the  growth  of  the  ynuug  plant,  and 
it  is  not  so  easy  in  weeding  to  break  the  crust  formed 
where  rolled  down  fiat  as  when  the  seed  is  covered  by 
rakes  or  a  light  drag.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
get  good  seed— not  only  good,  strong-growing  seed,  but 
seed  that  has  been  raised  from  good-sized,  well-ripened 
onions.  Imported  seed  cannot  be  trusted.  The  Second 
Early  Red  Onion  is  the  best  for  a  general  crop.  Sow  four 
to  aix  pound*  to  the  acre— pay  about  thruo  seeds  to  an 


inch  or  five  seeds  to  two  inches;  cover  half  an  inch. 
As  soon  as  the  onions  are  up  so  they  can  be  seen  the 
length  of  the  rows,  run  Comstock's  Onion  Wcedcr  (fig.  3\ 
through  them,  with  the  rakes  adjusted  so  as  not  to  throw 
the  earth  upon  the  young  plants,  and  repeat  often  enough 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  This  will  keep  the 
ground  perfectly  clean  between  the  rows.  When  they 
arc  just  out  of  the  double,  or  when  the  first  weeds  begin 


Fig.  2.— DRILL    MARKER. 

to  show,  after  cultivating,  the  ground  should  be  raked 
lightly,  diagonally  across  the  rows  with  a  common  wooden 
bay  rake.  This  will  break  the  crust,  destroy  the  weeds 
in  the  rows,  and  give  the  young  plants  a  good  start. 

Early  in  June,  when  the  onions  are  4  or  5  inches  high, 
sow  about  three  bushels  to  the  acre  of  not  very  coarse 
salt  broadcast  over  them.  After  the  second  weeding, 
spread  on  a  good  dressing  of  wood  ashes.  They  re- 
quire three  or  fonr  weeding*  in  the  rows;  but  if  pains 
were  taken  in  marking  to  keep  the  rows  straight  and 
uniform,  the  Onion  Wecder  will  run  so  close  to  them 
that  there  will  be  but  few  weeds  to  remove  by  hand. 

When  the  tops  have  fallen  and  nearly  dried  down,  draw 
four  rows  together  with  a  wooden  rake,  raking  two  rows 
at  a  time  toward  the  other  two  rows.  Pull  forks  are 
sometimes  used,  but  in  careless  bands  they  pierce  a  good 
many  onions.  They  may  remain  as  raked  together 
several  days,  or  until  sufficiently  cured  to  strip;  cut  the 
tops  about  an  inch  from  the  onions.  If  they  are  stripped 
while  the  tops  are  partly  green  they  do  not  keep  so  well. 
After  stripping,  remove  them  to  an  outbuilding  on  a  dry 
day,  with  a  north-west  wind,  and  spread  over  the  floor, 
not  more  than  a  foot  thick;    turn   them  occasionally. 

To  keep  onions  in  quantity  through  the  winter  :  just 
before  they  are  likely  to  freeze,  and  when  perfectly  dry, 
spread  them  IS  inches  thick  on  a  tight  floor  in  a  barn  or 
outbuilding  which  is  underpinned  so  as  to  keep  the  cold 
air  from  freezing  them  too  severely  next  the  floor.  Leave 
a  space  of  2  feet  next  the  walls  of  the  building  on  all 
sides;  spread  a  sheet  eutirely  over  them,  fill  the  space 
with  fine  hay,  (rowen  is  the  best.)  and  tread  it  firmly  ;  then 
cover  the  whole  about  two  feet  thick  with  the  same, 
and  the  onions  will  ordinarily  keep  well.  They  should 
never  be  disturbed  while  frozen,  but  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  completely  out  in  the  spring,  take  off  the  cover- 
ing and  spread  them  all  over  the  room,  opening  the  doors 
and  windows  to  give  air  in  pleasant  weather.  If  they 
are  not  well  covered  and  the  thermometer  should  fall  to 
15  degrees  below  zero,  some  or  them  may  freeze  to  death, 
and  be  soft  when  thawed. 

White  onions  are  tho  worst  to  keep,  on  account  of 
their  gathering  moisture  so  readily.  They  should  be 
kept  spread  quite  thinly  on  a  floor  in  the  light  and  where 
the  air  can  circulate  freely.  Just  before  winter  sets  in, 
spread  a  few  inches  of  straw  on  a  floor,  and  place  the 


3.— comstock's  onion*  WEEDUrt. 

onions  on  it  4  or  5  inches  thick ;  let  them  freez3  a  little, 
then  cover  them  with  straw  and  let  them  remain  un- 
disturbed until  spring;  or  put  them  into  peach  crates  and 
cover  with  hay  iu  the  barn,  or  pile  the  crates  next  the 
walls  of  a  cool  cellar.— Onions  are  generally  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crops,  often  yielding  400  to  GOO,  some- 
times S00  bushels,  to  the  acre.  Onions  are  now  worth 
$-1.50  to  §1.00  per  bushel.  American  seed,  (and  no  other 
is  safe  to  sow,)  is  in  small  supply  and  high.  It  looks  as 
if  onion  raising  would  be  profitable  the  coining  aeasoii. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Being  Smart  Next  Week. 

"  When  arc  you  going  to  bring  home  my  sled, 
Neighbor  Frink,"  I  asked  one  morning  as  I 
drove  up  to  Jake's  door.  There  was  a  fresh 
snow  upon  the  ground,  fallen  upon  an  old,  well- 
frozen  coat,  and  the  sledding  was  first-rate. 

""Well,  I  was  calculating  to  bring  it  home 
next  week,  if  that'll  du,"  answered  Jake,  as  lie 
stood  in  the  door  chewing  the  last  mouthful  of 
his  breakfast.  It  was  eight  o'clock,  then,  and 
be  hadn't  seen  a  creature  in  his  barn  or  pig-pen. 

" Next -week  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "You  told  me 
that  ten  days  ago,  and  3-011  haven't  drawn  a 
stick  of  wood  since.  I  have  got  to  draw  ten 
cords  of  wood  over  to  Shadtown,  and  I  can't 
afford  to  lose  this  snow.  If  you  can't  bring  that 
sled  home  this  morning,  I'll  have  to  send  for  it." 

"Send  away,  then,  Tim  Bunker,  and  next 
time  I'll  borrow  of  some  decent  man  that's  ac- 
commodatin',"  said  Jake,  as  lie  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  went  into  the  house. 

You  see,  Jake  had  had  that  sled  already  two 
months,  during  the  best  part  of  the  winter.  He 
came  over  one  morning,  and  told  me  that  bis 
sled  had  broken  down,  and  lie  only  wanted  mine 
just  for  a  day  or  two ;  lie  would  use  it  carefully 
and  bring  it  back  next  week.  I  let  him  have  it, 
knowing  then,  as  well  as  I  did  afterward,  that 
I  should  have  to  go  after  it,  whenever  I  wanted 
it.  Jake  has  a  meek,  honest  sort  of  face,  par- 
ticularly when  he  wants  any  thing;  and  to  look 
at  him,  3*011  would  think  he  was  a  deacon,  if  lie 
was  a  little  better  dressed.  I  expect  Polly  has 
gi'n  him  that  look,  for  the  world  is  indebted  to 
her  for  pretty  much  all  that  Jake  Frink  has 
ever  accomplished.  Aunt  Poll}'  is  smart  right 
off  to-day,  especially  in  her  tongue,  and  with 
that  member  and  the  broomstick  she  can  make 
Jake  smart  almost  any  time.  It's  luck)*  that 
Jake  got  such  a  helpmeet,  for  he  is  naturally 
inclined  to  be  smart  next  week,  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Aunt  Polly,  I  don't  believe  the  world 
would  ever  have  heard  of  him.  In  spite  of  her, 
he  has  always  been  full  of  next-week  jobs.  I 
knew  him  when  he  was  a  boy  going  to  school, 
and  setting  rabbit  traps.  He  was  quick  enough 
to  get  a  lesson,  if  he  would  only  apply  his  mind 
to  it — that  was  the  trouble.  He  was  always  tho 
best  scholar  in  his  class  next  week;  but  to-day 
he  liked  tobacco,  and' red-pepper,  and  cider, 
better  than  bis  books.  He  did  catch  some  rab- 
bits and  minks,  but  it  was  always  too  much 
trouble  to  set  traps,  and  he  never  had  half  so 
man}'  as  he  meant  to  next  week.  He  didn't  visit 
his  traps  regularly,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  game 
caught  was  lost  or  stolen,  for  want  of  Jake's  at- 
tention. His  string  of  skins  generally  came  out 
slim  in  the  spring,  and  he  always  felt  bad  about 
it,  for  he  meant  to  catch  more  game  than  aruy 
boy  in  the  school.  He  was  so  certain  that  he 
was  the  smartest  scholar  in  the  school  that  he 
never  half  studied.  He  was  always  at  the  head 
of  his  class  next  week,  but  near  the  tail  end  to- 
day. He  left  school  early,  and  carried  his  habit 
of  being  smart  next  week  into  his  business. 
Folks  all  wondered  how  he  ever  got  married,  or 
got  to  doing  any  thing  for  a  living,  or  how  his  way 
of  doing  things  supported  his  family.  He  would- 
n't have  made  out  anything  if  Aunt  Polly  hadn't' 
been  just  as  she  was,  to  bring  him  right  up  to 
the  scratch,  with  her  sharp  tongue,  when  things 
were  getting  behindhand.  They  find  a  great 
deal  of  fault  with  the  women  for  having  too  long 
tongues,  and  talking  too  much.  Aunt  Polly's 
was  the  greatest  blessing  Jake  had  iu  his  house. 
Ho  lias  always  been  full  of  jobs  next  week,  and 
none  of  them  would  ever  have  been  finished  if  she 
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hadn't  put  the  goads  to  him.  lie  was  five  years 
shingling  his  house,  and  he  wouldn't  have  finish- 
ed it  then,  if  a  driving  storm  hadn't  brought 
things  to  a  crisis.  The  shingles  were  getting 
rotten,  and  patching  did  not  stop  the  leaks.  All 
the  tubs  and  tin  pans  in  the  house  had  to  be 
brought  up  into  the  garret  every  time  it  rained. 
The  pans  would  overflow,  and  the  water  would 
go  down  through  the  plastering'- on  to  the  car- 
pets, over  the  chairs,  into  the  bed-rooms,  on  to 
the  beds,  into  Aunt  Polly's  wardrobe,  and  on  to 
her  clothes,  spoiling  everything.  The  two  days' 
rain  made  such  a  storm  within,  that  Jake  bad  to 
leave  every  thing  else,  and  shingle.  Matters 
have  gone  on  much  better  in-doors  than  upon 
the  farm,  for  Aunt  Polly  has  some  old-fashioned 
notions  about  her  sphere,  and  don't  follow  Jake 
into  the  field. 

I  wrote  you  some  years  ago,  that  Jake  Prink 
had  brought  water  into  his  barn-yard  by  a  lead 
pipe,  and  this  was  considered  pretty  good  evi- 
dence that  your  paper  was  doinga  good  work,  and 
making  the  farming  world  move.  All  the  neigh- 
bors opened  their  eyes  in  astonishment,  doubting 
if  the  age  of  miracles  was  really  past.  But  he 
hasn't  finished  the  job  yet.  He  did  not  put  an}' 
pipe  into  the  trough  to  carry  off  the  surplus 
water  into  the  drain,  and  so  it  runs  off  over  the 
top  of  the  yard,  making  mud  always,  and  in  the 
winter  ice,  on  which  his  half-fed  cattle  gel  many 
bard  falls.  Every  time  his  cows  lose  a  calf  from 
this  cause,  or  the  slink  fever,  as  he  calls  it,  he 
determines  to  finish  up  this  little  job;  but  it  is 
still  waiting  upon  next  week.  The  cure  of  the 
horse-pond  made  a  sore  place  in  Jake  for  several 
years,  and  he  determined  to  drain  a  swamp  back 
of  his  house,  the  same  year  I  made  my  improve- 
ment. He  actually  dug  the  main  drain,  and 
debated  a  whole  year  whether  he  would  use 
stone  or  tile.  The  tile  carried  the  day,  and  were 
bought.  They  still  lie  piled  up  under  Jake's 
shed,  and  he  has  been  laying  them  down  next 
week  every  fall  since.  It  is  well  tile  don't  rot. 
If  women's  rights  keeps  on  enlarging  as  the}' 
have  done  the  last  few  years,  I  expect  to  see 
Aunt  Polly  under  that  shed,  broomstick  in  hand, 
seeing  that  that  job  is  put  through.  It  will  never 
get  done  by  any  other  motive  power.  Slack  as 
Jake  is  in  regard  to  all  business  matters,  there  is 
one  thing  I  have  never  known  him  to  put  off  until 
next  week.  I  don't  want  to  slander  my  neighbors, 
orsay  any  tiling  agin  Hbokertown;  but  we  have 
one  grogshop  on  the  street,  and  Jake  goes  there 
as  regular  as  sundown  for  his  whiskey  and  to- 
bacco. If  he  could  only  get  the  habit  of  putting 
off  going  there  until  next  week,  Jake  Prink 
might  be  a  very  different  man. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  don't  want  you  to  think 
that  I  have  any  spite  agin  Jake  Prink,  or  that  he 
is  a  sinner  above  all  others.  I  think  there  are 
spots  in  Jake's  character,  that,  with  a  little  rub- 
bing up,  would  make  good  looking-glasses  for 
some  of  your  readers  to  see  their  faces  in.  Par- 
son Spooner  says  pretty  often  that  mankind  are 
divided  into  two  classes.  I  agree  with  him  so 
far.  The  first  class  are  those  who  are  smart  to- 
day, and  do  up  things  square.  The  second  class 
are  those  who  are  smart  next  week.  These  may 
not  be  so  numerous  as  Mr.  Spooner's  first 
class,  but  there  is  more  of  them  round  than  I 
like  to  meet.  The  "White  Oaks  is  full  of  such 
people.  There  hasn't  been  an  improvement  up 
there  in  twenty  years,  not  even  in  a  coal  cart. 
Every  man's  horse  has  a  bobtail,  because  his 
father's  had.  „I  believe  they  tie  up  their  broken 
harnesses  with  the  same  tow  strings  that  their 
fathers  used.  I  know  they  have  the  same  old 
hats  and  pants  stuffed  in  their  broken  windows. 
It  has  never  been  quite  convenient   to  brin? 


home  a  few  panes  of  glass  and  a  little  putty  to- 
day. I  can  tell  where  one  of  this  great  class  of 
people  lives,  as  quick  as  a  geologist  could  tell  a 
fossil.  When  I  see  a  farmer's  carts,  wagons, 
and  tools,  scattered  all  about  his  premises,  I  put 
number  two  agin  him.  He  has  been  putting  up 
a  building  to  shelter  these  things  for  ten  years, 
and  has  not  done  it  yet.  He  is  smart  next  week. 
When  I  find  a  man's  barn-yard  without  muck 
or  absorbents,  I  write  him  down  number  two. 
When  I  see  the  farmer's  cattle  with  the  bones 
sticking  out,  and  the  hair  growing  the  wrong 
way,  I  say  number  two.  When  I  see  his  fields 
covered  with  Canada  thistles  or  wild  carrot,  I 
say  number  two.  When  I  find  his  barn-roof 
leaking,  and  his  stable-doors  off  the  hinges,  I  say 
the  smart  man  next  week  lives  here.  I  am 
afraid  if  I  marked  all  the  sinners  of  this  class,  I 
should  get  out  of  chalk.  These  things  are  very 
bad — almost  as  bad  as  an  issue  of  the  Agricul- 
turist not  up  to  time.  I  wish  they  were  as  rare. 
Hookertown,  Conn.,   i  Yours  to  Command, 

March  15, 1S69.       |  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


The  Butter  Market— Good  and  Bad  Butter. 

Butter  is  a  more  universal  farm  product  than 
any  other  that  can  be  named,  except  milk  and 
grass;  and  of  both  these  it  is  the  culmination. 
Any  one  going  through  the  country,  sitting  at  the 
farmers'  tables,  and  eating  their  butter,  finds  it, 
as  a  rule,  excellent,  well  flavored,  tolerably  well 
worked,  rarely  a  little  too  salt,  seldom  cheesy, 
and  almost  never  in  the  least  rancid,  except 
possibly  in  the  spring  before   the  cows  come  in. 

Ask  the  farmers  if  their  wives  and  daughters 
make  good  butter,  and  they  will  almost  univer- 
sally express  their  candid  belief  that  their  butter 
is  of  extraordinary  excellence, — not  good  simply. 

What  a  different  state  of  things  the  market 
discloses !  Here  we  have  the  butter  of  these 
same  wives  and  daughters  selling  at  wholesale 
for  25  cents  a  pound,  30, 40  cents,  and  a  little  of  it 
at  50  cents,  and  even  60  cents  a  pound.  Pifty-fi  ve- 
cent  butter,  at  the  present  state  of  the  market, 
is  classed  as  "  prime."  It  is  packed  in  tubs,  has 
good  color,  good  flavor,  is  well  worked,  well 
packed,  and  will  keep.  Taking  this  as  a  stand- 
ard, (and  it  is  the  lowest  standard  a  good  dairy 
woman  should  be  satisfied  with,  and  not  a  very 
accurate  standard  cither),  what  proportion  of 
all  the  butter  that  comes  to  the  New  York 
market  will  reach  it?  how  much  is  superior  to  it  ? 
and  what  will  fall  below?  We  estimate  that  it 
will  include  about  the  tenth  part  of  all  that 
comes  from  the  close  of  one  butter-making  sea- 
son to  the  commencement  of  a  new  one,  and 
that  not  the  fiftieth  part  of  what  remains  will 
go  above  it.  Butter  superior  to  this  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  very  few  well-known  dairies,  which 
can  almost  always  be  depended  upon,  and 
dealers  handle  it  with  entire  confidence.  Butter 
worth  over  55  cts.  by  the  package  has,  of  course, 
a  fine  color.  When  the  trier  is  thrust  into  it, 
a  drop  of  very  slightly  milky  brine  flows  out 
around  it,  and  as  it  is  withdrawn,  the  air  sucks 
back  with  a  gentle  tz-x-p.  The  trier  is  slightly 
bedewed  with  brine  ;  the  butter  is  waxy,  firm, 
even  in  color  and  texture  throughout,  and  has 
that  indescribable  fragrance  which  the  dealers 
expressively  call  "  rosy."  It  reminds  one  of  white 
clover  pastures  in  June  and  July,  of  every  thing 
that  is  agreeable  about  a  cow ;  and  one  thinks  of 
the  tidy  dairy  women,  of  the  clean,  cool,  stone- 
floored  spring-houses  and  dairies,  and  the  odors 
of  purity  that  pervade  them.  There  are  different 
grades  of  excellence  even  in  this  butter,  and 
those  who  can  discriminate  have  the  first  chance. 

Ver*-  few  commission  merchants,  though  in 


constant  practice,  can  select  the  very  best  tubs 
from  such  "  dairies,"  and  when  a  consignment 
comes  in,  which  they  think  is  fully  up  to  their 
own  highest  standard,  they  send  to  one  of  the 
few  professional  butter  tasters,  who  buy  for 
some  of  the  first  hotels  and  restaurants,  that  he 
may  come,  inspect  the  lot,  and  take  what  he 
wants.  The  past  season  was  peculiarly  unfavor- 
able for  the  production  of  Ibis  kind  of  butter, 
and  out  of  large  lots  of  "  extra,"  the  taster  some- 
times finds  only  two  or  three  tubs  that  will  suit 
his  fastidious  patrons,  and  for  these  he  pays 
roundly- — several  cents  above  the  market  price. 

We  might  fill  the  whole  paper  with  descrip- 
tions of  butter  worth  less  than  the  standard  we 
have  named.  It  is  all  either  noticeably  lacking 
in  good  qualities,  or  it  exhibits  positive  bad  ones. 
Some  is  beautiful  to  look  upon,  waxy  and  golden, 
but  has  lost  the  rosy  odor  of  the  fields,  and  gain- 
ed something  from  the  smoke  of  the  kitchen, 
from  milk  spilt  upon  the  floor  of  the  dairy,  from 
the  damp  mould  of  cellar  timbers,  or  from  the 
hog-pens  near  by — something, 'which  may  simply 
act  as  a  neutralize!-,  while  no  bitterness  or  posi- 
tively bad  flavor  can  be  detected.  Other  butter, 
from  the  same  causes,  i3  bitter,  or  smoky,  or  sim- 
ply stale  in  flavor,  and  yet  well  worked,  and  ap- 
pearing well.  Then  there  is  a  huge  class  of  butter 
which  lacks  good  flavor,  and  has  more  or  less  of 
bad,  wiiich  is  made  at  the  creamaries  or  butter 
factories.  These  establishments  aim  to  employ 
the  very  best  dairy  folks,  and  to  spare  no  pains 
in  their  processes  to  secure  the  best  possible  ra- 
sult.  They  fail,  as  a  rule,  from  the  fact  that  no 
means  for  rapid  and  perfect  cooling  of  the  milk 
as  fast  as  it  is  drawn  has  as  yet  been  generally 
introduced.  The  warm  milk  remains  an  hour  or 
two  in  hot  weather,  shut  up  in  close  cans,  which 
is  enough  to  give  it  bad,  foreign  odors,  which 
will  be  not  only  preserved,  but  concentrated,  in 
the  butter.  We  commend  to  those  interested  in 
the  creamaries  the  article  on  milk-coolers  in  the 
Agricultural  Annual  for  1869,  adding  that  the 
inventor  of  the  one  most  approved  has  pro- 
duced another  one  much  less  expensive,  though 
not  so  rapid  in  its  operation. 

Quite  a  large  class  of  below-par  butter  is  that 
which  is  overworked.  Butter  may  be  as  surely 
spoiled  by  overworking  as  by  not  working 
enough.  Such  butter  is  often  tallowy  in  cold, 
and  greasy  in  warm,  weather.  The  trier  goes 
into  the  firkin  with  a  dead  feeling,  and  comes 
out  as  it  would  out  of  a  cheese;  no  "tz-f-p"  as 
the  air  sucks  in;  no  dewy  brine,  or  little; 
no  fragrance  of  the  pastures  or  sweet  breath  of 
kine;  and  yet  it  is  not  bad  butter.  The  color 
is  dull,  however;  it  will  grow  pale  on  the  out- 
side, and  this  pallor  will  gradually  work  in,  as 
soon  as  warm  weather  comes,  and  probably  be- 
fore, and  it  will  gain  a  spermy  or  tallowy  flavor, 
and  begin  to  indicate  rancidity.  There  is 
much  less  danger  of  butter  being  overworked 
than  underworked.  However,  without  dis- 
cussing tho  general  subject  of  butter  mak- 
ing, we  may  not  close  without  charging  the 
butter  makers  among  our  readers  not  to  be 
tempted  to  work  their  butter  too  warm;  not  to 
mash  and  grind  with  the  ladle  against  the  sides 
of  the  bowl,  for  this  crushes  the  globules  and 
makes  greasy  butter ;  not  to  salt,  and  work, 
and  wash  two  or  three  times  over,  until  the  but- 
ter is  as  dry  as  a  bone,  and  not  moisture  enough 
is  left  to  dissolve  the  salt.  All  the  water  left  in 
the  butter  should  be  a  strong  brine.  If  more  salt 
be  added,  it  will  not  be  dissolved  ;  if  less  be  pres- 
ent, it  shows  either  too  much  water,  or  it  will 
be  obvious  to  the  taste  that  the  butter  is  not  salt 
enough.  Hence  overworked  butter  is  either  not 
salt  enough,  or  the  salt  makes  it  harsh  and  drv. 
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The  Wrens  of  the  United  States. 


BY  R.   D.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  the  United  States  tlierc  are  nine  species 
of  'wrens  belonging  to  the  genus  Troglodytes, 
besides  the  Megu- 
Itts,  of  which  there  iX^,.,v 

are  two  species, 
the  Golden  Crested, 
and  Ruby  Crowned 
Wren,  or  Kinglet, 
The  commonest 
and  best  known  of 
our  ■wrens  is  the 
House  Wren  (Tro- 
glodytes cvdon).  Its 
peculiar  places  of 
building,  -with  the 
partiality  it  shows 
to  the  habitation  of 
man,  makes  it  a 
general  favorite.  It 
builds  in  boxes  or 
bird  houses,  or  any 
convenient  crevice, 
and  has  been 
known  to  take  up 
its  habitation  in 
such  odd  places  as 
an  old  hat,  or  the 
pocket  of  an  old 
coat.  There  are 
some  things  stated  about  this  bird  which  are 
not  altogether  correct.  It  is  said  that  two 
pairs  of  House  Wrens  will  not  build  near  each 
other,  but  will  fight  until  one  or  the  other  is 
driven  away.  At  our  home,  in  Jersey,  in  the 
year  1867,  we  had  three  pairs  breeding  within 
the  space  of  a  hundred  yards.  Although  they 
would  not  associate  with  each  other,  I  never 
observed  them  quarreling.  They  all  sought 
food  in  different  directions.  This  species  meas- 
ures four  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  The 
form  of  the  bird  is  shown  in  the  left  hand  fig- 
ure of  the  engraving.  The  general  color  is  a 
reddish  brown,  which 
is  darker  on  the  head, 
indistinctly  barred  with 
dark  brown.  The  other 
species  are  mentioned  in 
the  order  of  their  size. 

The  Rock  Wren  (T. 
obsolelus)  is  not  much 
known.  It  was  discov- 
ered in  the  rocky  re- 
gions of  the  West,  and 
was  first  described  by 
Thomas  Nuttal.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  next, 
which  it  resembles  in 
some  of  its  habits.  It 
breeds  in  the  crevices 
of  rocks,  in  which  it 
also  hides  on  being 
alarmed.  The  length 
of  this  bird  issix  inches. 

The  Great  Carolina 
Wren  (T.  ludovicianus), 
although  a  common  bird 

in  the  Southern  States,  -^="-™v^v  :j- 

it  is  not  so  with  us.    To 
find  it,  one  must  resort 

to  its  favorite  swamps,  or  rocks,  near  some 
brook  or  pond.  Here  it  is  easily  found  b}'  any 
one  who  lias  ever  heard  its  song,  which,  once 
beard,  can  never  be  forgotten.  After  satisfying 
itself  with  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  spf- 
ders,   and   such  other   insects    as    abound    in 


swampy  places,  it  mounts  to  the  top  of  some 
shrub,  and  there,  with  drooping  wings  and  tail, 
it  pours  forth  its  loud  and  pleasing  song.  If 
disturbed,  it  drops  from  its  perch,  and  disap- 
pears with  the  celerity  of   a  mouse,  running 


THE  HOUSE  WREN 


BEWICK 

into  holes  and  between  the  roots  of  trees,  so 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  by  hunting;  but 
if  the  observer  remains  still  it  will  come  from 
its  hiding-place,  mount  the  nearest  bush,  and 
sing,  if  possible,  with  more  energy  than  before. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1867,  while  the  snow 
was  still  on  the  ground,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  a  specimen  of  this  bird  in  a  swamp, 
near  West  Philadelphia.  Before  shooting  it,  I 
closely  observed  its  habits.  It  was  running 
along  the  edge  of  a  creek,  picking  up  different 
things  that  had  been  washed  down.  On  seeing 
me,  it  instantly  disappeared  in  a  thicket,  wher« 


s  WREN. 


TnE  basking  shark. — (Sec  next  page.) 

it  could  have  easily  escaped,  had  it  not  been 
for  its  song,  which  betrayed  it.  A  friend,  Mr. 
Tull,  who  was  with  me,  procured  another  one, 
which  proved  to  be  the  female.  These  birds 
had  evidently  been  living  in  the  swamp  all wirr- 
ter.    The  Carolina  Wren  builds  under  the  edges 


of  rocks,  as  well  as  under  the  trunks  of  fallen 
trees.  The  eggs  are  dull  white,  sprinkled  with 
a  reddish  color,  and  are  five  or  six  in  number. 
Length  of  the  bird,  five  and  a  half  inches. 
Of  Bewick's  Wren  (T.  Bewickii),  represent- 
ed at  the  right  hand 
of  the  engraving, 
which  is  taken 
from  Audubon,  I 
can  say  but  little, 
as  I  have  never 
seen  any  living 
specimens.  It  is 
found  sparingly  in 
the  mountainous 
parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia, 
and  is  more  plenti- 
ful farther  south. 
Skins  of  this  bird 
measure  about  live 
and  one-third  inch- 
es   in    length. 

The  Wood  Wren 
(T.      Amorioamts), 
was  discovered   by 
Mr.  Audubon.     Al- 
though   it    cannot 
be  called  rare,  yet 
on   account  of  its 
retired  habits,  it  is 
not  often  seen,  and 
consequently    but  very  little  is   known  about 
it.     It  is  said  to  breed  in  decayed  logs,  con- 
structing its  nest  of  moss.    It  lives  altogether 
in   the  woods  and  thickets,  until  compelled   to 
leave  by  cold  and  hunger.     Length,  five  inches. 
The  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  (T.  brevirosiris), 
resembles  the  next  in  many  respects,  but   dif- 
fers from  it  in  inhabiting  the  fresh  instead  of  the 
salt   water  marshes.      It  is  rare  everywhere. 
With  all  my  searching,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  nest  of  this  species,  and  can  give  no 
description  of  it.    Its  length  from  tip  of  bill  to 
tip   of   tail  is  four  and    five-twelfths   inches. 
The  Marsh  Wren  (T. 
pulustrii). — While  clam- 
ming one    day    in   the 
Shrewsbury    River,    or 
rather  waiting   for  the 
low  tide,  I  was  attracted 
by  the  song  of  this  lit- 
tle bird,  from   a  small 
island  covered  with  long 
grass,   not  far    distant, 
On     approaching     the 
island  to  see  the  bird, 
and  try  to  find  its  nest, 
I  was  surprised  to  see 
not    only    one,    but    a 
great  many.  In  fact,  the 
whole   island   was   full 
of  them.  As  soon  as  we 
lauded,  they  disappear- 
ed,  running  along   the 
ground     between     the 
grass,    chattering     and 
scolding     at     our    ap- 
proach.      On     hunting 
for   the  nests,   I  found 
them  very  plentiful,  but 
none     of    them     con- 
tained anything.     The  second  brood  had  been 
hatched,  and  those  we  saw  were  the  young  with 
their  parents.     These  birds  roost  in  the  nests 
until  cold  weather  drives  them  south.     The 
nest  of  the  Marsh  Wren  is  placed  in  the  top  of 
a  bunch  of  grass.    It  is  made  round,  with  a 
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bole,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  bird;  this 
is  always  placed  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
nest.    The  length  of  the  bird  is  five  inches. 


The  Basking  Shark.— The    "  Great  Sea- 
Monster." 

BY  PROFESSOR  S.   F.   BAIRD. 


[Some  months  ago,  one  of  the  illustrated 
weekly  papers  had  an  engraving  of  a  "  Sea- 
Monster,"  with  a  sensational  account  of  its  cap- 
ture. It  was  stated  that  the  animal  bad  been 
examined  by  Professor  Baird,  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  at  Washington,  and  that  he  and 
other  naturalists  regarded  it  as  something  here- 
tofore unknown.  The  skin  of  the  animal  is 
now  in  a  New  York  museum,  and  large  posters 
about  the  streets  represent,  in  brilliant  colors, 
a  terrific  combat  between  the  monster  and  its 
captors.  Suspecting  the  "lishiness"  of  the  affair, 
we  asked  Prof.  Baird  to  give  an  account  of 
the  animal,  which  he  does,  as  follows. — Eds.] 

"I  take  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  your 
request  for  some  information  concerning  a 
'wonderful  sea-monster,' now  on  exhibition  in 
one  of  the  museums  of  New  York,  which  it  is 
stated  was  captured  near  Eastport,  Maine,  lust 
summer,  after  a  most  desperate  resistance,  dur- 
ing which  it  used  certain  '  legs '  to  propel  itself 
along  the  flats.  As  the  published  accounts  con- 
nect my  name  with  the  animal,  as  having  seeu 
it  last  summer,  and  being  then  unable  to  assign 
it  a  place  among  the  known  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  you  think  that  I  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  do  so  now  for  the  benefit  of  your 
numerous  readers. 

To  answer  your  inquiries  in  the  fewest  possi- 
ble words,  I  will  therefore  say  that  the  beast  is 
the  common  Basking  Shark,  (as  I  told  the 
showman  when  1  saw  it)  well  known  to  every 
sea-faring  man ;  that  in  its  preparation  it  is 
distorted  and  changed  from  its  true  shape;  and 
that  the  'legs'  are  the  so-called  'drapers,' 
found  in  all  male  sharks,  large  and  small,  and 
which  are  flabby  appendages  to  the  reproduc- 
tive organs.  In  their  ordinary  state,  they  are 
club-shaped,  ending  in  a  rather  blunt  point. 
When  I  saw  the  animal  at  Calais,  last  summer, 
they  were  not  materially  altered  from  their 
natural  shape,  but  I  have  been  informed  that 
they  have  been  ingeniously  manipulated  so  as 
to  give  them  the  appearance  of  toes,  perhaps 
with  claws,  and  bent  to  represent  the  joints  of 
limbs.  There  is,  however,  no  bone,  or  joint, 
or  division  of  any  kind  in  them,  and  they  are 
about  as  well  adapted  to  aid  in  progression  as 
are  the  teats  of  a  cow. 

This  Basking  Shark,  Sdaehe,  or  Oetorhinus 
maximus  of  naturalists,  is  abundant  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  is  frequently  captured  for 
the  oil  contained  in  its  liver.  It  has  the  habit 
of  lying  or  'basking'  sluggishly  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  probably  while  asleep,  and  will 
then  allow  boats  to  come  very  close  to  it.  It 
forms  an  exception  to  our  preconceived  ideas 
of  a  large  shark,  being  perfectly  inoffensive, 
never  attacking  man;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  subsist  on  sea-weeds  and  minute  ma- 
rine animals.  The  teeth  are  very  small,  scarcely 
larger  than  those  of  a  codfish.  The  eyes  are 
small,  and  situated  further  forward  than  iu 
other  sharks.  The  gill  openings  are  very  large, 
and  the  intestines  are  much  convoluted. 
i  Iu  size,  this  shark  is  among  the  '  monsters  of 
the  deep ;'  a  length  of  thirty  to  nearly  forty 
feet  being  frequently  attained,  with  a  propor- 
tional thickness.    There  is  another  shark  found 


iu  the  southern  seas,  a  Oarcharodon,  still  larger, 
however,  and  really  a  '  man-eater.' 

The  Basking  Shark  is  figured  and  described 
in  Storer's  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  Dekay's 
Fishes  of  New  York,  etc.,  although  many  of 
the  illustrations  are  incorrect,  from  having  been 
drawn  from  stuffed  specimens.  I  send  you  a 
figure,  taken  from  a  memoir  of  De  Blainville, 
which  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  representation  of 
the  true  animal  as  can  be  now  found.  You 
will  observe,  probably,  that  it  bears  but  little 
resemblance  to  the  '  Utopia  Lake  and  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay  Great  Sea-Monster.' " 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  64. 


It  is  not  pleasant  walking  about  a  farm  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  the  first  three  or  four 
inches  of  surface  soil  is  thawed  out,  and  while 
the  ground  beneath  is  still  frozen  solid.  But  to 
me  there  is  a  fascination  about  it  that  is  hard  to 
resist,  and  few  days  pass  that  I  do  not  take  a 
narrow,  long-handled  draiuing-scoop  and  wan- 
der all  over  the  farm,  forgetting  that  there  are 
such  tiresome  people  in  the  world  as  printers 
and  editors,  or  that  life  has  any  other  duty  but  to 
get  water  off  the  land.  With  rubber  boots  and 
water-proof  coat,  the  harder  it  rains  the  greater 
the  pleasure.  I  like  to  see  the  water  pour  out 
of  the  pipes,  clear  as  crystal,  while  that  in  the 
open  ditches  is  as  muddy  as  the  Missouri  River. 
This  clear  water  must  have  left  its  fertilizing 
matter  in  the  soil,  and  the  plants  next  summer 
will  get  the  benefit. 

At  this  season,  when  the  ground  is  frozen  un- 
derneath, but  when  we  have  had  more  or  less 
thawing  weather,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
effect  of  underdrams.  It  would  seem  impossi- 
ble for  the  water  to  soak  through  the  frozen 
earth.  But  it  certainly  manages  to  do  so,  and 
that  quite  rapidly.  We  are  digging  drains  now, 
and  as  there  is  considerable  water  in  the  deep 
furrows  which  we  plowed  out  last  fall,  where 
the  drains  were  to  be  cut,  the  men  try  to  dam  it 
up,  but  find  it  almost  impossible  to  do  so.  It 
gets  through  or  underneath  the  frozen  soil  on 
each  side  of  the  dam. 

Another  fact  is  worth  observing.  The  soil 
above  an  Underdrain  is  completely  thawed  out, 
while  the  soil  on  each  side  is  frozen  solid.  With 
a  narrow  spade,  or  a  light  crow-bar,  I  could 
trace  every  drain  on  the  farm.  I  supposed,  at 
first,  that  the  soil  was  thawed  by  the  water 
soaking  through  to  the  drain  underneath.  But 
this  is  not  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact;  for 
I  find  that  in  a  case  where,  three  years  ago,  I 
dug  a  ditch  three  feet  deep,  intending  to  tile  it, 
but  from  insufficiency  of  fall  abandoned  the 
undertaking  and  filled  up  the  ditch,  the  soil  is 
thawed  out  just  the  same  as  where  there  are 
tiles  underneath.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  effect  is  due  simply  to  the  fact,  that  the 
soil  has  been  stirred  two  or  three  feet  deep. 
Whether  this  soil  is  frozen  during  the  winter,  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
it  does  not  freeze  than  that  it  should  thaw  out 
earlier  in  spring.  Both  these  fields,  where  I 
have  observed  these  effects,  have  been  under 
the  plow  more  or  less  since  the  drains  were 
laid,  three,  four,  and  five  years  ago.  It 
seems  clear  that  deep  tilled  land  is  warmer  in 
winter  than  land  plowed  only  six  or  seven 
inches  deep.  The  fact  is  important  to  the 
gardener,  if  not  to  the  farmer.  Apparently,  a 
rather  heavy  garden  soil,  well  drained  and  sub- 
soiled,  or  trenched  two  or  three  feet  deep,  could 
be  planted  earlier  than  a  similar  soil  worked 


only  on  the  surface.  It  would  seem,  too,  that 
trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  on  such  deeply  stirred 
land,  would  not  suffer  as  much  from  severe  frost. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  methods  of  re- 
viving chilled  lambs  or  little  pigs  is,  to  bury 
them  up  to  their  heads  in  a  barrel  of  steamed 
chaffed  hay  or  straw.  It  is  comparatively  dry, 
and  retains  the  heat  for  a  long  time.  A  few 
bags  of  steamed  chaff  or  cut  straw  placed  along 
the  bag,  and  between  the  legs  of  a  sick  cow,  as 
she  lies  prostrate,  will  often  do  more  good  than 
medicine.  It  is  generally  well,  however,  to  give 
a  little  medicine  of  some  kind,  and  let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  the  heat  is  necessary  to  its  effect. 
In  this  way,  the  men  can  be  induced  to  apply 
the  steamed  chaff  more  hopefully  and  steadily. 
Few  men  have  any  faith  in  such  a  simple  thiug  as 
rubbing  the  legs  o!'  a  sick  horse,  or  of  applying 
heat  to  the  body.  I  have  not  tried  it,  but  I  pre- 
sume where  there  is  no  steamer,  it  would  an- 
swer nearly  as  well  to  pour  a  pailful  of  boiling 
water  over  the  chaff.  But  it  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  a  good  supply  of  hot  water  at  band, 
as  it  is  desirable  to  appby  the  bags  of  hot  chaff 
for  several  hours,  or  until  the  animal  gets  better. 

"  Why  do  you  object,"  writes  an  old  farmer, 
"  to  the  practice  of  putting  the  lines  round  the 
shoulders  in  plowing  ?"  Because  a  skillful 
plowman,  with  well-trained  horses,  can  get 
along  quite  as  well  with  the  lines  on  the  hand- 
les of  the  plow;  and  an  awkward  plowman 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  so  much  power. 
He  will  attribute  his  own  want  of  skill  to  the 
perversity  of  the  horses,  and  will  vent  his  anger 
in  jerks  and  yells,  that  will  soon  spoil  the  best 
team  in  the  world.— Let  a  skillful  man  lake  a 
pair  of  well-trained  carriage  horses,  that  will 
answer  to  the  slightest  movement  of  the  reins, 
and  which  you  can  guide  to  an  inch,  or  turn 
in  a  moment,  or  stop  on  the  instant.  Pro- 
vide him  with  a  properly  adjusted  steel  plow 
that,  in  ordinary  soils,  requires  a  draft  of 
only  350  to  400  pounds.  The  horses  can  walk 
along  steadily  with  such  a  plow,  and  do  a  fail- 
day's  work  with  ease.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
these  same  horses  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  anticipates  trouble,  and  who,  living  a 
coward,  says  he  "ain't  afraid  of  them ;"  allow 
him  to  tie  the  lines  tightly  round  his  body,  and 
if  the  horses,  being  unused  to  the  work,  are  a 
little  awkward  at  first,  he  will  begin  to  pull  and 
jerk  before  they  get  fairly  started.  They  do  not 
know  what  to  make  of  such  treatment.  They 
are  commanded  to  go,  but  at  the  same  lime  the 
man  behind  braces  himself  with  his  feel  on  the 
ground,  and  his  hands  on  the  plow,  to  hold 
them  back.  They  must  pull  four  bundled 
pounds  by  the  collars,  and  one  hundred  pounds 
or  more,  by  the  bits.  If  anything  goes  wrong, 
they  are  jerked  back  with  all  the  force  the  man 
can  exert,  say  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  if  be  is  very  mad,  perhaps 
five  hundred  pounds.  When  a  man  holds  tight 
lines  in  driving  a  carriage,  there  is  no  loss  of 
power,  because  what  is  pulled  by  the  bits  re- 
duces the  draft  on  the  collars.  But  in  plowing, 
ali  that  the  horses  pull  by  the  bits  is  a  total 
loss.  It  is  not  only  a  loss  of  power,  but  it 
frets  the  horses,  and  they  cannot  do  nearly  as 
much  work  as  if  they  had  their  heads  at  liberty. 
A  few  weeks  of  such  treatment  will  utterly 
spoil  a  pair  of  carriage  horses.  Their  necks  be- 
come as  sliff  and  unyielding  as  a  post,  and  they 
will  no  longer  answer  to  the  reins.  I  keep 
eight  horses,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
can  be  driven  in  a  carriage  with  any  degree  of 
pleasure.    They  have  all  been  spoiled  by  this 
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utterly  abominable  practice  of  putting  the  lines 
round  the  body  iu  plowing. 

My  Ohio  Mend,  who  wanted  me  to  go  West, 
and  not  wear  out  my  life  among  the  stones  of 
■  Western  New  York,  is  not  satisfied  with  what 
I  said  about  the  matter.  He  admits  that  the 
averages  given  in  the  Agricultural  Survey  of 
Delaware  Co.,  Ohio,  are  correct,  but  thinks  I 
should  have  stated  that  "It  was  there  inserted, 
that  on  any  of  our  lands,  by  proper  rotation  of 
crops  and  good  tillage,  forty  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  were  produced  iu  the  most  unfavorable 
reasons,  and  that  without  underdraiuiug,  or  the 
use  of  special  manures,  and,  indeed,  very  little 
of  barn-yard  manure — generally,  none  at  all." 
I  can  do  as  well  as  that  here,  without  barn-yard 
manure  or  artificials.  Plaster,  clover,  and 
thorough  cultivation,  will  give  us  forty  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Of  course  our  farm- 
ers do  not  average  this,  neither  do  they  in  Ohio. 
But  we  have  good  farmers  who  raise  larger 
crops  than  this,  and  underd raining,  barn-yard 
manure,  aad  artificials,  are  as  much  the  excep- 
tion here  as  in  Ohio.  But  of  course  I  do  not 
claim  that  our  land  is  as  rich  as  the  Scioto  Val- 
ley. All  I  claim  is,  that  the  difference  in  the 
average  crops  is  not  so  much  iu  favor  of  Ohio 
as  we  generally  suppose.  It  is  very  common 
for  farmers  who  visit  the  West  to  tell  wonderful 
stories  on  their  return  of  the  magnificent  crops 
they  have  seen.  And  the  impression  here  is, 
that  the  West  produces  double  what  we  do — an 
impression  which  the  statistics  do  not  confirm. 

The  Ohio  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its 
recent  Annual  Meeting,  awarded  the  prize  for 
the  best  crop  of  corn  grown  in  the  State  last 
year  to  Mr.  Burras,  of  North  Fairfield,  Ohio.  The 
field  contained  a  little  over  13'|2  acres.  It  was 
a  sandy  loam,  pastured  the  two  previous  sea- 
sons, and  manured  the  previous  October  and 
November  with  295  loads  of  barn-yard  ma- 
nure. Land  plowed  7  to  9  inches  deep  the 
first  two  weeks  in  May,  and  planted  May  22d. 
Rows  four  feet  apart,  and  hills  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  thinned  to  two  stalks  iu  a  hill.  On 
the  poorest  half  of  the  field  forty  bushels  of 
ashes  were  also  applied,  with  a  very  marked  ef- 
fect— this  half  of  the  field  giving  at  least  one 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  more  than  the  other 
half.  Thirty  dollars  were  expeuded  in  cultiva- 
ting the  field,  and  seventeen  dollars  in  hoeing. 
The  yield  was  less  than  fifty-one  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  Mr.  B.  states  that  the 
grasshoppers  injured  the  crop  considerably, 
especially  near  the  fences.  He  thinks  that  five 
acres  might  have  been  selected  that  would 
have  yielded  eighty  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre.  If  so,  the  other  eight  and  a  half  acres  in 
the  field  yielded  less  than  thirty-three  bushels 
per  acre.  And  this  is  the  Premium  Corn  Crop 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  year  1868. 

"  Iu  regard  to  the  average  of  our  wheat  crop," 
my  friend  writes,  "  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a 
large  portion,  perhaps  one-half  the  crop,  is  sown 
upon  corn  ground,  and  almost  always  with  timo- 
thy, to  which  clover  is  added  the  following 
spring.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  can  af- 
ford to  put  up  with  a  lighter  crop  than  the 
Eastern  farmer,  whose  land  is  occupied  two 
years  in  the  production  of  one  crop  of  wheat." 

Perhaps  so ;  but  the  profits  of  a  crop  of 
corn,  of  33  bushels  per  acre,  followed  by  a 
crop  of  wheat,  of  11  bushels  per  acre,  and 
this  by  pasture,  two  acres  of  which  is  required 
to  graze  a  full-grown  cow  or  ox,  cannot  afford 
exorbitant  profits.    Many  of  our  farmers  here 


do  no  better  than  this,  some  not  as  well.  But 
we  can  raise  much  larger  crops,  and  obtain  for 
higher  profits.  And  doubtless  the  same  is  true 
of  Ohio.  All  I  wished  to  show  was,  that 
poor  farming  does  not  produce  large  crops  iu 
Oldo,  and  that  this  fear  of  competition  with 
the  rich  lands  of  the  West  is  unfounded. 
This  fact  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the 
farmers  of  Ohio  as  to  those  of  Western  New 
York.  If  they  cau  raise  com  cheaper  than  we 
can,  there  are  farmers  still  farther  West  who 
can  raise  it  cheaper  still.  But,  fortunately  for 
us,  and  for  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  all  the  advant- 
ages of  life  are  not  concentrated  on  one  partic- 
ular spot,  and  all  the  disadvantages  on  another. 
They  are  pretty  evenly  distributed.  A  good 
farmer  can  succeed  here, — a  bad  one  prospers 
nowhere. 

Summer-fallowing  would  not  be  so  unpopu- 
lar if  the  work  was  more  thoroughly  done.  If 
the  land  was  kept  constantly  stirred,  and  no 
weeds  suffered  to  grow,  we  should  hear  no  more 
about  "  sun-burning,"  and  similar  nonsense.  I 
have  seen  but  one  good  summer-fatlow  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more,  and  that  was  one  of  John 
Johnston's.  NaturallyTi  rather  heavy  clay,  three 
plowings,  and  repeated  harrowiugs,  rollings, 
etc.,  made  it  as  clean,  moist,  and  mellow,  as  a 
garden.    No  wonder  it  produced  good  wheat. 

Last  spriug,  an  intelligent  and  wealthy  young 
farmer  of  this  State  promised  me  to  make  the 
following  experiments.  He  had  a  capital  piece 
of  land,  from  which  a  crop  of  clover  for  hay  and 
for  seed  had  been  removed  in  1867,  and  which 
bid  fair  to  produce  a  heavy  crop  the  next  year. 
One  of  the  experiments  proposed  was  this : 
Plow  up  half  the  field  early  in  the  spring,  be- 
fore the  clover  starts,  and  summer-fallow  it 
thoroughly,  plowing  it  three  or  four  times,  and 
harrowing  and  cultivating  as  often  as  a  weed 
shows  itself,  and  oftener.  The  other  half  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  clover  was  in 
blossom,  and  theu  turn  it  under.  The  surface 
afterwards  to  be  kept  clean  and  mellow  by  the 
use  of  the  cultivator  and  harrow.  Both  pieces 
to  be  sown  to  wheat  the  first  or  second  week 
in  September.  Such  an  experiment  has  a  bear- 
ing on  a  scientific  question  of  considerable  in- 
terest and  practical  importance.  I  visited  my 
friend  in  July,  and  found  a  splendid  flock  of 
sheep  on  the  "summer-fallow,"  with  feed 
enough  to  keep  them  fat.  Of  course  this  was 
not  what  I  wanted,  and  the  experiment  fell 
through.  But  how  many  summer-fallows  are 
there  that  are  managed  much  better  ?  One  of 
my  neighbors  boasts  of  how  he  kills  thistles. 
He  "  summer-fallows,"  and  in  August,  when 
the  thistles  are  hollow,  puts  on  a  cultivator  that 
crushes  the  stems  of  the  thistles.  This,  he  says, 
kills  them.  He  "had  a  field  completely  cover- 
ed with  thistles,  and  this  method  destroyed 
them."  Perhaps  it  might.  But  is  this  sum- 
mer-fallowing? It  is  only  truth  to  add  that 
his  farm  is  by  no  means  free  from  thistles  and 
other  weeds,  and  is  not  remarkably  productive. 

If  a  farmer  summer-fallows,  let  him  do  it 
thoroughly;  otherwise  he  loses  his  time  and 
labor,  and  the  use  of  the  land. 

I  have  lately  received  several  letters  from 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  ex- 
pressing surprise  that  I  should  advocate  the  old- 
fashioned,  and,  as  they  thought,  "exploded"  prac- 
tice of  fallowing,  and  they  ask  for  my  reasons. 
If  I  lived  on  alight  land  farm,  of  course  I  should 
not  summer-fallow.  And  if  I  lived  in  a  section 
where  laud  was  worth  two  hundred  dollars  an 
acre,  where  manures,  natural  or  artificial, 
could  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates,  and  where 


there  was  a  good  demand  for  everything  the 
farm  could  be  made  to  produce,  I  do  not  think 
I  should  summer-fallow.  The  mere  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  land  for  a  year  would  be  fourteen 
dollars  an  acre.  I  could  use  this  fourteen  dol- 
lars to  better  advantage  in  purchasing  manures. 
But  let  a  farmer  be  situated  as  I  am,  or  rather 
say  as  I  was  five  years  ago,  and  it  will  pay  to 
summer-fallow.  I  bought  a  farm  of  two  hund- 
red and  eighty-five  acres.  The  land,  a  lime- 
stone, moderately  heavy  loam,  not  too  light  for 
wheat,  nor  loo  heavy  for  corn  ;  the  "  clay 
spots"  which  the  men  talked  about  being  sim- 
ply hard  and  cloddy  from  want  of  drainage. 
An  underdrain  and  good  tillage  converts  them 
into  the  richest  and  best  of  land.  The  farm 
thoroughly  run  down  ;  not  "  exhausted,"— sim- 
ply neglected.  My  crops  the  first  season  were: 
Weeds,  uncommonly  good,  large,  lieavy,  early, 
luxuriant,  and  of  the  best  quality;  Barley, 
late,  rusted,  not  fit  for  the  maltster,— when  run 
three  times  through  the  fanning  mill,  and 
ground  with  corn  and  peas,  made  excellent 
food  for  pigs;  screenings  abundant,  and  fair 
chicken  food ;  yield,  twelve  bushels  per  acre, 
"  thrashers'  measure;"  Oat*,  eight  or  ten  bush- 
els per  acre, — quality  not  equal  to  the  "  Poland." 
I  also  sowed  peas.  They  were  better  than  the 
oats  and  barley,  but  I  forget  the  yield  per  acre. 
Iu  fact,  it  is  possible  that  I  did  not  thrash  them 
at  all,  but  fed  them  out  to  the  pigs.  I  keep  an 
exact  and  detailed  account  of  every  day's  work 
done  on  the  farm,  but  I  am  now  talking  from 
memory,  and  may  not  be  giving  the  exact 
figures.  Sometime  I  mij  give  you  all  the  par- 
ticulars. 

After  the  barley  and  peas,  I  sowed  wheat. 
The  land  was  plowed,  and  cultivated  thorough- 
ly. The  yield  was  about  fifteen  bushels  per 
acre.  It  was  seeded  with  clover,  which  was 
veiy  good — really  encouraging.  After  the  oats, 
the  land  was  plowed  in  the  fall,  I  think,  and 
again  in  the  spring,  and  was  planted  to  corn. 
The  corn  was  cultivated  ten  or  a  dozen  times, 
and  was  a  good  crop — probably  seventy  or 
seventy-five  bushels  of  ears  per  acre.  After 
this  it  was  sown  to  barley:  yield,  perhaps 
eighteen  bushels;  the 'wheat,  eighteen  bushels. 
This  seeded  with  clover,  which  was  capital. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  this.  If,  instead  of 
sowing  oats,  barley,  and  peas,  I  had  summer- 
fallowed  the  land,  it  would  have  been  money 
iu  my  pocket.  A  summer-fallow  would  have 
enabled  me  to  clear  the  land  cheaper  than  I 
could  do  it  with  a  cultivator  among  the  corn. 

The  error  I  made  is  a  very  common  one — 
looking  at  the  gross  receipts  instead  of  at  the  prof- 
its. I  thought  two  crops  would  bring  in  more 
money  than  one,  forgetting  that  even  if  this  is 
the  case,  one  good  crop  will  often  afford  far 
more  profit  than  two  poor  ones,  and  leave  the 
laud  in  better  condition.  If  I  had  the  last  five 
years  to  live  over  again,  I  would  certainly  sum- 
mer-tallow more.  I  would  clear  the  land,  de- 
velop more  plant-food,  and  put  two  crops  into 
one.  It  is  not  "  high-farming,"  but  it  would  pay 
better  than  sowing  so  much  laud  to  spring  crops. 


Constant  Supply  of  Water  for  Live-stock, 


If  water  has  to  be  supplied  to  stock  by  pump- 
ing, or  if  the  animals  must  be  driven  to  the 
trough  or  brook,  aside  from  the  great  expense, 
iu  time  there  arc  other  losses  felt  keenly  by  the 
thoughtful  farmer,  and  which  we  have  often 
commented  upon.  Besides,  the  duty  of  watering 
the  animals,  if  left  to  irresponsible  parties,  is 
more  likely  to  be  neglected  than  perhaps  any 
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other  in  the  whole  routine  of  farm  labors.  The 
remedy  for  all  Ihis  trouble  is  a  supply  by  means 
of  flowing  water  in  the  barn  and  stock-yard. 
But  water  is  quite  as  desirable  at  the  house  us 
at  the  barn,  and  when  pipes  have  been  laid  and 
water  flows  both  at  the  barn  and  house,  it  often 
happens  that  the  barn  being  situated  on  lower 
ground  than  the  house,  if  water  flows  there,  it 
will  not  at  the  higher  level.  To  obviate  any 
difficulty  from  this  source,  or,  in  case  of 
scarcity,  to  economize  in  the  use  of  water, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Mabbett,  of  Tarrytown,  suggests  an 


and  passing  under  a  squeezer,  discharges  the  wa- 
ter into  a  pan  at  one  end  of  the  board,  which  is 
counterbalanced  by  a  brick  or  stone  at  the  op- 
posite end.  Should  a  chick,  perchance,  perch 
upon  this  brick,  its  weight  might  cause  the  wa- 
ter to  overflow  in  the  pan ;  hence  a  board  is 
nailed  over  it,  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 


Saddle  Horses  for  Farmers. 


1. — WATER   FOR    STOCK. 


application  of  the  principles  involved  in  a 
water  fountain  for  chickens,  which  he  described 
in  the  Agriculturist  of  November,  1864.  This 
i3  shown  in  figure  1.  The  leader,  which  majr 
be  a  branch  from,  or  the  terminus  of,  the  pipe 
that  comes  from  the  spring,  or  elevated  cistern, 
conies  up  from  the  ground  at  the  post  under  the 
tub,  and  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tube  connects 
it  with  another  piece  of  metal  pipe,  which  de- 
livers the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tub.  The 
post  is  of  oak  or  cedar,  made  with  a  sharp  edge 
at  the  upper  end,  which  receives  the  weight  of 
the  tub  when  full ;  over  this  edge  the  rubber 
connection  lies.  The  tub  is  balanced  upon  a 
frame,  as  shown,  and  when  nearly  full,  it  presses 


-WATER  FOB  FOWLS. 

with  sufficient  force  upon  the  rubber  tube  to 
close  il.  Thus  the  tub  can  never  remain  long 
empty,  neither  can  it  overflow,  and  the  water 
is  never  flowing  except  when  there  is  need. 
Another  application  of  the  same  principle  is 
seen  in  figure  2,  where  a  wooden  tube  conducts 
the  water  from  a  barrel  along  near  the  chicken 
coops.  Near  each  coop  a  hole  is  bored  in  the 
pump  tube,  and  a  cork  inserted,  in  which  is  a 
glass  or  tin  tube,  or  a  bit  of  pipe-stem.  The 
tube  may  be  made  to  fit  water-tight  in  the  cork 
by  melting  a  little  wax  around  it  with  a  hot  iron. 
Over  this  tube  or  pipe-stem  a  thin  rubber 
tube  is  drawn,  which  is  laid  upon   the  board, 


Why  don't  our  farmers  ride  more  on  horse- 
back ?    It  is  strange  that  a  people  descended 
directly  from  the  English, 
.    whose  lives  ma)' almost  be 
Igp  m  said   to   be   passed  in  the 

"  i  EZ,  saddle,    should    have    so 
i',[222  entirely    abandoned    this 


healthful  and  convenient 
means  of  locomotion.  It 
is  very  rare  to  find,  on  an 
ordinary  farm,  a  saddle 
and  bridle  suited  for  better 
work  than  the  plowing  of 
corn;  and  to  find  a  thor- 
oughly good  saddle,  one 
easy  for  the  horse  and  easy 
for  the  rider,  is  almost  im- 
possible. "We  cherished 
the  hope  that  one  of  the 
many  beneficial  effects 
resulting  from  the  recent 
war  would  be  to  stimulate  the  use  of  saddle 
horses  among  those  farmers  who  passed  three 
or  four  years  in  cavalry  service ;  but,  pos- 
sibly, they  may  have  been  surfeited,  as,  indeed, 
the  writer  was,  by  an  overdose  of  a  rather  dis- 
agreeable kind  of  horsemanship,  (poking  along 
at  a  slow  gait  on  rainy  and  wearisome  marches,) 
and  did  not,  as  a  general  thing,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  riding  good  horses  in  a  pleasant  way. 
We  fancy  that  one  reason  why  there  is  not  a 
more  active  general  demand  for  really  good 
saddle  horses  in  America  is,  because  every  effort 
to  obtain  such  an  animal  is  pretty  sure  to  result 
in  disappointment.  The  article  does  not,  in 
reality,  exist  in  this  country,  except  in  such 
e&sert^^eSs?  rare  cases  as  not  to  form 
an  important  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  The 
saddle  horse  should  be 
lithe,  short-backed,  strong- 
loined,  long-necked,  free 
in  his  action,  and  perfect 
in  his  temper.  Such  an 
animal  is  susceptible  of 
any  amount  of  training 
that  an  amateur  rider  may 
choose  to  give  him ;  but, 
in  the  furore  for  trotting 
tsjfe-:-  horses  that  rages  through- 
out the  whole  country, 
where  almost  every  point 
that  is  desirable  for  the 
saddle  is  disregarded,  and 
attention  is  wholly  given 
to  the  making  of  time  by  mere  propulsive 
power,  which  is  almost  the  least  desirable  thing 
for  saddle  use,  it  seems  quite  hopeless  to  look 
for  the  breeding  of  the  desired  animal;  and  the 
result  that  we  have  long  hoped  for  must  be 
sought  by  slow  and  easy  stages,  and  through  a 
stimulus  which  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way 
so  well  as  by  the  adoption  of  horseback  riding 
by  farmers,  and  their  sons  and  daughters.  In 
going  about  the  farm,  in  going  to  the  post-office, 
in  paying  visits,  and  in  all  journeying  where 
heavy  articles  are  not  to  be  carried,  the  saddle 
horse  ought  to  be  used  here,  as  he  is  in  nearly 
all  other  countries  of  the  world ;    and  if  there 


is  any  class  of  the  community  wdio  should  use 
him  regularly,  and  should,  as  a  matter  of  pride, 
know  how  to  use  him  thoroughly  well,  how  to 
ride  strongly,  gracefully,  and  securely,  it  should 
be  the  robust  younger  farmers  of  the  country. 
In  England,  where  it  is  estimated  that,  during 
the  hunting  season,  a  hundred  thousand  people 
ride  daily  to  fox  hounds,  fully  one-half  the 
number  being  farmers,  who  go  out  to  enjoy  the 
sport  or  to  practice  their  sale  horses,  there  is, 
of  course,  a  more  active  demand  than  can  he 
expected  in  this  country,  at  least  for  a  very  long 
time;  but,  even  at  this  day,  in  the  New  York 
market,  a  perfect  saddle  horse,  nearly  thorough- 
bred, perfectly  bitted  and  broken,  and  in  all 
respects  suited  for  the  use  of  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man, may  be  readily  sold  for  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000.  And  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
the  animal  belongs  to  a  race  that  arrives  at 
early  maturity,  while  his  whole  training  may  be 
incidental  to  the  doing  of  errands  and  the  nec- 
essary recreation  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  farmer's  family,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  op- 
portunity for  a  combination  of  pleasure  and 
profit  should  be  enough  to  induce  the  giving  of 
greater  attention  to  the  saddle-horse  question. 

Chain-fastening  for  Tail-boards. 

Why  is  it  that  anybody  uses  rods  instead  of 
chains  to  fasten  in  the  tail-boards  of  farm 
wagons?  The  writer  has  experienced  the  in- 
convenience of  them  from  time  out  of  mind. 
The  engraving  represents  the  hind  end  of  a 
wa"on  box,  with  the  board  held    in  place  by 


TAIL-BOARD   OF  WAGON. 

a  chain,  permanent! y  attached  at  one  end, 
and  terminated  at  the  other  by  a  screw  bolt, 
some  six  inches  long,  which  goes  through  the 
side  and  receives  a  nut  by  which  the  chain 
is  tightened  up.  L.  M.  Lane,  of  Fairfield  County, 
Conn.,  writes :  "  Tins  way  of  keeping  the  tail- 
board of  a  wagon  in  its  place  is  new  to  me,  and 
it  may  be  new  also  to  some  of  your  readers.  It 
certainly  must  be  very  handy  if  one  has  to  take 
the  board  out  often.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  un- 
screw the  nut,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  let  the 
chain  drop.  It  is  always  in  its  place,  aud  no 
one  has  to  look  about  for  it,  as  I  have  seen  many 
farmers  do  for  the  rod."  The  article  described 
was  new  to  us,  but  we  find  it  can  not  justly  lay 
claim  to  novelty.  The  only  objection  to  the 
chain  is,  that  it  costs  12  cents  a  foot,  while 
the  iron  rod  costs  perhaps  a  quarter  as  much. 

m   ■  »■— ,-—. 

Wooden  Drains. 

S.  M.  F.,  of  Philadelphia,  writes  that  he  has 
had  difficulty  with  the  choking  up  of  a  stone 
drain.  Tiles  were  not  to  be  had,  an.d  he  used 
two  strips  of  li-incu  pine  plank,  four  inches 
wide,  set  on  edge,  with  a  7-inch  plank  nailed 
on  top  of  them.  These  troughs  were  put  into 
the  ditch  with  the  open  side  down,  stone  being 
placed  on  top  of  them,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  ditch  filled  with  earth.  This  drain  has 
worked  well.  He  asks  in  what  respect  such  a 
drain  is  inferior  to  a  tile  drain,  how  long  the 
wood  will  probably  last,  and  whether  the  stones 
on  top  are  of  any  use.  The  wood  will  last 
a  long  time;  where  water  generally  flows 
through  the  drain,  keeping  the  wood  saturated, 
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probably  long  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Its  inferiority  to  a  tile  drain  lies  chiefly  iu  the 
fact  that  its  floor  is  not  protected  against  the 
action  of  the  water  flowing  within  it.  There 
is  always  danger  that  the  earth  will  be  washed 
away  in  some  places,  and  deposited  iu  others, 
and  so  obstruct  the  drain,  which  is  not  possible 
when  pipe  tiles  are  used.  Furthermore,  the 
excavation  required  for  these  longer  and  larger 
troughs  must  be  considerably  more  than  is 
needed  for  tiles.  The  stones  on  top  of  the 
trough  are  of  no  sort  of  use,  while,  by  forming 
courses  for  water  outside  of  it,  they  add  to  the 
danger  that  loose  earth  may  obstruct  the  drain. 


Destroying  Animal  Parasites. 

Lice,  ticks,  the  scab  insect,  and  other  ani- 
mal parasites,  become  peculiarly  annoying  to- 
ward spring  and  when  the  weather  begins  to 
be  decidedly  warm.  Then  their  powers  are 
more  active,  and  they  multiply  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  These  creatures  are  oviparous.  Eggs 
are  laid  in  suitable  places,  and  in  due  time 
hatched.  In  general,  the  mature  and  the  grow- 
ing insects  are  killed  without  great  difficulty. 
Soft  or  oily  grease,  certain  metallic  or  vegetable 
poisons,  alum  water,  arsenic  iu  solution,  or  a  de- 
coction of  tobacco,  are  all  fatal  if  well  applied. 
Mercurial  ointment  ("unguentum  ")  has  great  ef- 
ficacy, but  is  more  liable  to  be  fatal  also  to  the 
animals  themselves.  Flowers  of  sulphur  is  pe- 
culiarly disagreeable  to  almost  all  parasitic  life, 
and  is  especially  effective  in  driving  off  or  de- 
stroying hen  lice.  It  should  always  be  at  hand, 
and  liberally  sprinkled  in  the  nests  of  sitting 
hens.  We  are,  however,  happily  relieved  from 
the  necessity  and  danger  of  using  the  powerful 
poisons  above  named,  by  the  comparatively  re- 
cent application  of  carbolic  acid,  in  the  form  of 
soaps,  to  the  destruction  of  parasites.    This  sub- 


Fig.  1.— APPARATUS  FOR  INSECT  WASHES. 

stance  is  powerful  even  in  the  form  of  a  dilute 
vapor,  and  causes  discomfort  and  partial  pa- 
ralysis. The  soap  is  constantly  giving  off  this 
vapor,  as  we  observe  by  the  strong  odor  like  creo- 
sote and  tar.  The  actual  contact  with  the  soap 
or  a  solution  of  it  is  usually  soon  fatal.  The 
assured  fact  that  the  eggs  are  not  effected  may 
account  entirely  for  the  difficulty  sometimes  en- 
countered in  making  thorough  work  of  some 


Fig.  2. 


kinds  of  parasites.  (Lice  upon  dogs  have  given 
us  most  trouble.)  Two  or  three  applications  at 
intervals  of  a  week  are  usually  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve the  auimals.  Iu  the  summer,  sheep  and 
lambs  are  dipped,  and  being  laid  upon  a  draining 
board,  the  liquid  is  well  rubbed  into  the  skin  at 
every  part  of  the  body.  This  can  not  be  done  iu 
cool  weather.  The  simplest 
convenient  apparatus  for 
applying  small  quantities  of 
any  such  fluid  to  the  skin 
of  any  animal  is,  probably, 
an  oiling  flask,  a  lamp  filler, 
or  a  common  bottle,  with  a 
perforated  cork,  in  which 
is  a  quill,  or  a  small  glass 
or  tin  tube,  but  little  longer 
than  the  cork.  From  this 
the  fluid  may  be  squirted  by  a  slight  jerk, 
and  directed  to  the  exact  spot  where  it  is 
wanted.  A  good  deal  more  of  a  flow  is  secured 
by  cutting  a  notch  iu  the  cork,  but  it  is  much 
better  to  make  two  holes  through  the  cork,  and 
to  place  in  one  a  short  tube,  as  before,  and  iu 
the  other  a  long  one, 
to  admit  air,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  and  hav- 
ing the  outer  end  bent, 
as  shown  at  a,  fig.  1, 
which  represents  a 
glass  tube,  or  at  b, 
which  represents  a 
tin  one.  Glass  tubes 
as  large  as  a  pipe- 
stem,  and  having  pret- 
ty thick  walls,  are 
easily  bent  if  heated 
over  the  chimney  of 
a  common  kerosene 
lamp.  Holes  in  corks 
are  made  with  rat-tail 
flies,  and  if  the  tubes 
do  not  fit  air-tight,  a 

little  beeswax  melted  over  the  top  of  the  cork 
will  make  them.  From  a  bottle  thus  arranged, 
the  fluid  will  run  in  a  steady  stream,  as  strong- 
ly or  gently  as  the  operator  chooses,  according 
as  the  bottle  is  more  or  less  inclined.  A  still 
more  handy  apparatus  is  also  shown  iu  figure 
1.  A  pail  containing  the  liquid  is  suspended 
at  any  convenient  hight;  from  it  hangs  a  rub- 
ber tube  of  sufficient  length  to  conduct  the 
liquid  to  every  part  of  the  animal,  which  is 
placed  upon  a  table,  or  made  to  stand  beneath. 
The  tube  reaches  from  the  bottom  of  the  pail, 
passes  over  the  side,  where  it  is  tied  to  prevent 
its  slipping  out,  and  perhaps  favored  by  being 
laid  upon  a  little  saddle  of  tin  or  leather,  so 
that  the  sharp  bend  shall  not  close  it.  Thus  a 
siphon  is  formed,  which  will  discharge  a  con- 
stant stream  of  the  fluid,  unless  stopped.  A 
little  faucet  may  be  placed  in  the  discharging 
end,  or  the  tube  may  be  simply  closed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  this  end 
hung  by  a  string  or  wire  upon  the  edge  of  the 
pail  when  not  in  use.  The  best  plan,  however, 
is  to  insert  a  bit  of  glass  or  tin  tube  in  the  end, 
and  just  back  of  it  to  place  a  "pinch  faucet,"  if 
we  may  so  call  the  little  contrivance  called 
quetch-hahn  by  the  Germans.  This  is  shown  in 
fig.  2,  and  is  a  piece  of  brass  wire,  bent,  and 
hammered  flat,  which  makes  it  a  stiff  spring. 
Tins  faucet  is  opened  by  pressing  with  the  fin- 
gers on  the  coiled  ends,  and  may  be  held  open 
by  slipping  it  over  the  end  of  the  nozzle. 
If  the  solution  of  Carbolic  Soap  is  used,  it 
may  be  made  quite  strong,  following  the  direc- 
tions given  upon  the  packages,  as  usually  sold. 


The  wool  or  hair  should  be  parted,  aud  the 
soap  water  made  to  touch  the  skin  at  every 
point.  It  is  best  to  take  both  time  aud  pains  to 
rub  it  thoroughly  in.  It  is  not  necessary  or 
best  to  wash  it  out,  but  it  should  remain,  in 
order  to  produce  its  full  effects. 


Corn-Cribs  and  Granaries. 

We  are  glad  to  get  a  really  new  idea  on  the 
subject  of  corn-cribs.  The  way  of  bracing  a 
twenty-four-foot  corn-crib  so  that  it  shall  be  in 
no  danger  of  blowing  over  in  a  gale,  by  a  wing 
at  right  angles  to  it,  and  attached  to  the  centre 
of  one  side,  is  to  us  quite  new.  It  is  communi- 
cated to  the  Agriculturist  by  Mr.  P.  Davis,  of 
Newport  News,  Va.,  who  describes  his  corn- 
house  as  consisting  of  four  rooms,  each  eight 
feet  square,  the  middle  or  front  one  having  a 
closely-boarded  front  and  floor,  the  others  hav- 
ing both  front  and  sides  of  open-work.  Mr. 
Davis  says,  "No  one  but  myself  believed  that  it 
would  save  the  corn, because  there  was  so  much 


P.    DAVIS'S   CORN-CRIB. 


of  it  bulked  together."  The  result,  however, 
has  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  He  adds,  in 
regard  to  the  details,  "I  make  the  floor  of  nar- 
row boards,  placed  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart,  and  the  sides  of  narrow  strips,  half  an 
inch  apart,  thus  giving  plenty  of  ventilation. 
Coin  may  be  husked  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  pull 
it  from  the  stalk,  aud  stored  in  such  a  crib  in 
as  large  a  bulk  as  one  has  room  for,  and  it  will 
not  injure  in  the  least.  The  open  floor  is  what 
keeps  it  from  heating.  There  is  no  need  of 
making  a  corn-crib  narrow  at  the  bottom,  for 
rain  will  not  beat  iu  on  a  perpendicular  side,  to 
do  any  harm,  if  the  floor  is  an  open  one.  The 
middle  or  front  room  should  have  a  tight  floor 
and  front,  as  this  is  the  place  to  shell  the  corn, 
keep  seeds,  etc.  The  sills  should  be  three  and 
a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  laid  upon  solid 
posts,  set  at  least  three  feet  in  the  ground. 
Sheets  of  tin  nailed  around  the  posts  at  the 
upper  end  are  better  than  inverted  pans  or  flat 
stones,  as  such  things  upon  the  top  of  the  post3 
are  liable  to  be  injured,  are  not  easily  repaired, 
and  are  iu  the  way.  The  tin  should  reach  all 
round  the  post,  and  extend  down  ten  inches 
from  the  top.  Tenons  in  the  tops  of  the  posts 
should  be  made  to  enter  mortises  in  the  sills. 
There  are  two  especial  benefits  in  a  crib  such 
as  I  describe  :  First,  the  building  has  a  broad 
foundation,  without  being  a  very  large  one,  and 
is  not  liable  to  be  turned  over  by  the  wind,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  the  long,  narrow  (and 
narrower  bottomed)  ones  we  often  see.  Second, 
the  door  is  in  the  middle,  making  it  convenient 
to  fill  all  the  three  store-rooms  without  either 
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carrying  the  grain  for,  or  running  over  much 
corn.  There  is  no  use  of  more  ventilation  over 
the  top  than  the  three  gable  ends  afford.  The 
sides  of  the  crib  should  be  well  girded,  and  the 
strips  strongly  nailed  to  them,  so  that  the  weight 
and  pressure  of  the  corn  cannot  open  them. 
The  floor  must  also  bo  strong.  There  should 
be  ten  posts  under  the  crib.  I  think  ten  by  ten 
feet  square  the  best  size  for  each  of  the  rooms, 
and  that  will  make  room  for  a  good  crop,  and 
will  hold  all  of  a  small  one,  and  leave  room  to 
pack  away  anything  that  you  wish  to  keep 
away  from  rats  and  mice." 


Three-horse  Evener. 


There  are  thousands  of  intelligent  formers  in 
this  country  who  never  saw  three  horses  worked 
abreast.    It  is  a  rare  sight  in  New  England,  and 


TUTCEE-nORSE  EVEKER. 

in  a  great  part  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
The  great  gain  in  power  leads  us  to  present  the 
subject  frequently.  In  addition  to  the  forms  for 
evener  and  whiftletrees  previously  given,  Mr.  S. 
B.  Fisher,  of  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  us  a 
drawing  ami  description  of  a  form  be  lias  used 
several  years.  It  is  more  complicated  than 
the  common  simple  evener  in  two  pieces,  but 
has  decided  advantages.  Mr.  Fisher  writes : 
"  The  large  or  main  beam  is  four  feet  ten 
inches  long,  the  two  outside  beams  are  two  feet 
three  inches,  and  the  center  beam  one  foot  six 
inches.  The  clevises  in  the  outside  beams  are 
placed  nine  inches  and  a  half  from  the  large  end 
of  each,  the  holes  being  in  the  center,  and  the 
clevises  riveted  fast.  The  small  ends  of  the  out- 
side beams  and  the  ends  of  the  center  beam  are 
ferruled,  and  small  gudgeons  with  eyes  in  them 
are  driven  into  them,  and  connected  by  a  ring. 
This,  if  made  right,  is  the  most  complete  three- 
horse  double-tree." 

— »  ■       — »— — »-«. 

Good  Cows  for  Poor  Men. 


Every  poor  man  who  can  afford  to  do  so  nat- 
urally keeps  a  cow ;  but  he  generally  makes  the 
mistake  of  keeping  a  cheap  cow,  that  is,  a  cow 
of  poor  quality.  Spending  from  .$40  to  $60  for 
her  purchase,  he  secures  an  animal  that,  on  not 
very  abundant  food,  but  still  kept  at  some  ex- 
pense, supplies  the  family  with  enough  milk  for 
their  use.  He  considers  the  operation  a  profita- 
ble one,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  so.  Many  poor 
men  would  be  inclined,  we  fancy,  to  think  us 
wild  in  advising  them  to  pay  so  much  as  even 
$100  or  $125  for  an  extra  good  cow,  the  best 
that  can  be  found  in  the  neighborhood;  yet 
we  are  confident  that  in  a  majority  of  cases,  due 
care  being  given  to  the  animal's  health,  clean- 
liness, and  ample  nutrition,  the  profit  would  be 
very  much  greater  than  with  an  inferior  ani- 
mal. Probably  the  average  of  cows  kept  for 
the  family  use  of  poor  men  will  not  give  more 
than  1,500  quarts  of  milk  per  annum,  or,  at  the 
most,  1,800  quarts.  This  amount  of  milk,  in 
the  family  of  the  ordinary  mechanic  or  laborer, 
is  worth  five  cents  a  quart  for  home  consump- 
tion,—say  $75  or  $80  a  year.  Out  of  this  sum  is 
to  be  paid  the  interest  of  the  animal's  cost,  her 
depreciation  in  value,  and  the  price  of  pur- 
chased food,  which  is  more  or  less  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  family  live. 


For  $125,  even  in  other  districts  than  those 
which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  keeping  of 
cows,  an  excellent  animal,  frequently  a  grade 
Ayrshire  or  Short-horn,  may  be  purchased,  that 
will  give  with  good  care,  on  rich  food,  not  less 
than  4,000  quarts  of  milk  per  annum.  Instances 
are  not  rare  of  the  yield  reaching  even  5,000 
quarts.  With  such  an  animal  we  will  suppose 
that,  as  in  the  previous  case,  1,500  quarts  are 
consumed  by  the  family,  and  are  estimated  to 
be  worth  $75.  This  leaves  2,500  quarts  of  milk 
for  sale;  and,  in  almost  every  village  in  the 
land,  this  milk  may  be  readily  sold  at  the  door 
for  six  or  eight,  and  not  seldom  for  ten  cents  a 
quart.  At  the  least  price, — six  cents, — the  total 
amount  of  sales  would  be  $150,  which  would 
pay  for  the  extra  food  required  to  keep  this 
larger  animal  in  the  best  condition,  and  for  the 
increased  interest  and  depreciation,  and  leave  a 
handsome  profit  besides. 
Any  cow  must  be  shelter- 
ed, fed,  milked,  and  gener- 
ally attended  to.  The 
amount  of  labor  required 
in  the  case  of  the  better 
animal  is  in  no  respect 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  one. 
The  profit  of  the  operation  is  all  real  profit, 
and  no  small  account  should  be  made  of  the 
greater  satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  result 
from  full  milk-pails  than  from  those  half  full, 
from  fine  cows  than  from  "scrubs."  It  is  a  re- 
turn to  that  old  principle  that  whatever  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well;  and  if  it  will 
pay  to  keep  any  cow  at  all  it  will  surely  pay 
to  keep  the  best  cow  that  we  can  afford  to  buy. 

Experience  with  Fancy  Pigs. 


About  a  year  ago  we  purchased  a  pair  of  pigs, 
descended  from  the  stock  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton, 
in  England,  for  which  we  paid  in  their  early 
infancy,  $60,  calculating,  with  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  old  story  of  the  milkmaid  in  our  spelling- 
book,  that  if  the  sow  would  give  two  litters  a 
year  it  would  be  reasonable  to  hope  for  eight 
pairs  of  pigs,  which,  sold  at  $60  a  pair,  would 
produce  a  gross  income  of  $480.  Of  course,  $80 
would  be  ample  for  feed  and  care,  and  the  very 
handsome  profit  of  $400  a  year  would  make 
the  investment   of  $60  a  most   brilliant    one. 

And  now  for  the  result !  After  a  year  of  most 
careful  and  somewhat  expensive  treatment, 
during  which  the  animals  purchased  have  grown 
to  fair,  but  not  to  astonishing  proportions,  there 
has  at  last  been  produced  a  litter  of  five  pigs, 
four  fine  ones  and  one  "runt."  Whether  owing 
to  the  high  mettle  of  the  mother  or  to  her  natu- 
ral viciousness,  whether  to  predetermined  infant- 
icide or  to  accident,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but 
this  promising  family  has  been  reduced,  one  by 
one,  until  now  the  sum  total  of  the  progeny 
available  for  future  operations  is  one  pig !  While 
it  might  still  be  possible  to  sell  to  a  credulous 
person  a  pair  of  these  pigs  for  $60,  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  get  an  offer  of  $30  for 
half  a  pair.  Having  invested  in  this  enterprise, 
we  propose  to  see  it  through,  but  our  hope  of 
magnificent  results  is  slightly  dimmed,  and  our 
plan  of  future  operations  will  probably  confine 
itself  to  such  tactics  as  will  get  back  for  the 
whole  concern,  young  aud  old,  a  gross  sum  of 
£60,  charging  the  cost  of  a  year's  keep  and  of 
baffled  hopes  to  the  account  of  experience.  This, 
however,  does  not  prove  that  the  Sefton  pigs  are 
not  excellent,  and  probably  they  are.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  our  misfortune  is  the  result  of 
too  long  continued  in-breeding  in  the  herd  from 


which  the  purchase  was  made.  But  the  moral 
of  the  tale  plainly  points  to  the  recommendation, 
not  to  invest  large  amounts  of  money  in  untried 
breeds  of  fancy  animals,  with  a  confident  hope  of 
making  a  good  deal  of  money  by  the  operation. 

■  ■^-« ■  Q  M  l    * 

Thoroughbred  Males. 


It  is  not  within  the  means  of  the  very  large 
majority  of  farmers  in  this  country  or  in  any 
other,  to  raise  on]}',  or  chief!}',  expensive 
thoroughbred  stock.  But  it  is  within  the  power 
of  every  one  of  them,  or  it  soon  would  be  if 
they  cared  for  it,  to  breed  only  from  thorough- 
bred males.  These,  belonging  to  a  fixed  type 
or  race,  perpetuate  their  peculiarities  with  much 
greater  certainty  than  do  mongrel  bred  animals, 
and  they  will  almost  always  overcome,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  defects  of  mongrel  females, 
thus  constantly  elevating  the  grade  of  the 
animal   towards  the  type  of   the  purer  race. 

This  rule  holds  good  with  reference  to  every 
variety  of  farm  stock,  from  horses  to  poultry. 

Sir  John  Fenwick,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
said  that  "every  blood  horse,  even  if  he  be  the 
meanest  hack  that  ever  came  out  of  Barbary,  is 
so  infinitely  superior  in  courage,  stoutness  and 
quality,  both  of  bone  and  sinew,  as  well  as 
blood,  to  the  best  cold-blooded  mare  that  ever 
went  on  a  shodden  hoof,  that  he  cannot  foil  to 
improve  the  stock,  whatever  mav  lie  his  com- 
parative standing  among  racers."  And  Sir  John 
Fenwick  was  perfectly  right,  as  the  history,  not 
only  of  running  horses  but  of  trotters,  has 
amply  proven ;  for  there  is  not  to-da}'  a  suc- 
cessful trotting  horse  in  America  who  has  not 
in  his  veins  a  very  large  proportion  of  thorough 
blood,  derived  probably  through  several  genera- 
tions from  the   side   of   the   sire. 

Cattle  for  the  shambles  are  more  economi- 
cally fed  and  more  rapidly  raised  to  a  larger 
size,  if  they  have  been  sired  by  a  thoroughbred 
Short-horn.  Cows  for  the  dairy  are  better 
aud  more  profitable  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  thoroughbred  sires  whose  blood  they  carry. 
The  commonest  aud  coarsest  sow  will  give  far 
more  easily  kept  and  advantageously  sold  pigs, 
if  these  are  sired  by  a  thoroughbred  Essex,  Sef- 
ton, or  other  boar  of  fixed  type.  That  the  same 
rule  holds  good  in  the  poultry-yard  no  breeder 
need  be  told.  Aud  throughout  the  whole  range, 
the  cost  of  securing  the  services  of  thorough- 
bred males  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  result  as  shown  in  the  progeny. 


The  Poultry-house  at  Ogden  Farm. 

As  there  is  an  immense  demand  among  the 
summer  visitors  at  Newport  for  early  spring 
chickens — these  sometimes  selling  in  June  foi- 
ls. 50  a  pair— it  has  been  attempted  at  Ogden 
Farm  to  perfect  an  arrangement  by  which  early 
laying  and  early  brooding  may  be  secured.  For 
this  purpose,  the  poultry-house  has  been  built 
on  the  south  side  of  a  five-foot  stone  wall.  The 
width  of  the  house  at  the  top  is  8  feet,  and  at 
the  bottom,  10  feet.  The  plate  at  the  eaves  of 
the  roof  lies  directly  upon  the  wall,  while  its 
front  edge  is  3  feet  higher,  or  8  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  front  is  built  with  a  batter,  or 
slope,  of  two  feet,  and  the  whole  front,  for  six 
feet  down  from  the  roof,  is  made  of  glass,  there 
being  six  sashes,  4  feet  wide  and  0  feet  long, 
having  only  longitudinal  bars,  between  which 
the  glass  is  set,  as  it  is  in  ordinary  green-house 
sashes.  A  row  of  "  secret "  nests  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  immediately  under 
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the  windows,  the  sun  fulling  directly  upon  the 
board  covering  of  these  nests,  and  adding  some- 
what to  their  warmth.  The  stone  wall  has 
been  pointed  with  a  cement  and  lime  mortar, 
both  on  the  inside  of  the  house  and  on  its  north 
side,  a  little  beyond  the  end  of  the  house,  each 
way.  The  roof  and  ends  are  covered  with 
shingles,  a  board  sheeting  being  nailed  to  joists, 
on  the  inside  of  which,  lathes,  set  at  intervals  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  support  a  layer  of  sea-weed, 
which  occupies  a  space  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  joists.  The  bottom  of  the  house  is 
banked  all  around  with  sea-weed  or  manure, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  wann- 
er and  sunnier  shelter  than  the  whole  arrange- 
ment affords.  The  perches,  which  are  four  in 
number,  run  lengthwise  of  the  house,  standing 
on  the  same  level,  about  two  feet  above  the 
ground.  They  are  simply  laid  in  sockets,  and 
can  be  removed  at  any  time  for  cleansing,  and 
for  the  spading  up  or  raking  of  the  soft  earth 
below,  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  mix  the 
droppings  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  posts 
between  the  sashes  support,  on  their  inner  side, 
a  light,  galvanized,  iron  netting,  which  covers 
the  whole  opening,  serving  to  keep  the  fowls 
from  flying  against  the  glass,  and  for  keeping 
them  inside  the  house  in  summer,  when  the 
sashes  are  entirely  removed.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  house,  built  in  the  best  manner,  has  been 
less  than  $75,  and  it  is  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate fifty  laying  hens,  and  their  early  spring 
progeny.  It  is  impossible  yet  to  speak  of  the 
results  of  this  experiment,  but,  as  it  involves  no 
new  principle,  and  depends  only  upon  the  per- 
fection of  methods  which  have  already  been 
tried,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  its 
success  will  not  be  complete.  Certainly  it  will 
not  add  to  the  farm  expenses  in  the  items  of  in- 
terest, insurance,  and  wear  and  tear,  more  than 
$7.50  per  annum,  equal  to  fifteen  dozen  eggs  at 
the  average  February  prices. 


Milk  Cooling  and  Coolers. 

This  is  an  important  subject.  The  number 
of  devices  for  effecting  this  object  which  will  soon 
be  pressed  upon  the  farming  community  will, 
we  presume,  be  equaled  only  by  that  of  wringers 
and  washing  machines.  Already  many  patents 
have  been  granted,  some  of  which  we  know  to  be 
excellent,  and  the  owners  of  these  patents  have 
the  use  of  our  advertising  columns,  in  which  to 
make  known  their  merits. 
The  following  description 
of  a  cooler,  which  is  not 
patented,  is  sent  us  by  a 
correspondent,  W.  C,  of 
Oberlin,  O.,  who  has  had 
it  in  use.  "We  have  no 
doubt  it  will  cool  milk 
quite  rapidly,  in  the  broad- 
input  lied  cans  such  as  are 
used  in  the  dairy  regions  for  carrying  milk  to  the 
factories.  It  may  be  made  by  any  tinman,  and 
is  not,  liable  to  be  injured  in  use.  Mr.  C.  writes": 
"  For  cooling  milk  in  Carrying  Cans  holding  thir- 
ty to  forty  gallons,  take  two  tin  tubes  eight  inches 
in  diameter  and  twenty  inches  long,  each  with 
covers  to  fit ;  connect  them  at  top  by  means  of  a 
round,  or  half  round,  bowed  tin  handle,  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  four  inches  long,  and 
at  bottom  by  a  strap  of  double  tin  of  the  same 
width.  For  using,  fill  the  cooler  with  ice  and 
water  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  top, 
and  set  it  in  the  milk-can.  After  putting  two  or 
three  pails  of  milk  into  the  can,  lift  the  cooler 
a  little,  and  turn  it  half  round  and  back  two  or 
three  times ;  this  will  stir  the  milk  and  equalize 
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the  temperature.  Repeat  this  after  the  addition 
of  each  successive  pail  of  milk,  until  the  can  is 
full  enough.  If  the  milk  be  not  quite  as  cool  as 
desired,  the  process  may  be  continued  until  the 
desired  result  is  attained,  which  will  not  be  long. 
In  this  way  we  can  prepare  milk  for  raising 
cream,  or  for  carrying  to  the  factory  or  to  market. 
It  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  give  better  satisfaction  to  the 
cheese-maker  and  consumer,  than  if  transport- 
ed warm,  immediately  after  being  drawn  from 
the  cow.  This  simple  mode  of  cooling  milk 
gives  entire  satisfaction  to  all  who  have  tried  it." 


White  Clover. — In  seeding  down  laud  in- 
tended for  pasture  it  is  a  great  mistake  not  to 
sow  a  pound  or  two  of  white  clover  with  the  red 
clover  and  timothy.  It  will  add  greatly  to  the 
growth  and  value  of  the  pasture. 


What  Lands  Shall  We  Drain? 

In  the  January  number,  in  an  article  on  Drain- 
ing, several  questions  were  set  apart  for  future 
discussion.  The  first  of  these  was  the  one 
which  forms  the  title  of  this  article. 

The  question  immediately  rises,  when  a  farmer 
thinks  of  draining,  Which  of  my  fields  shall  I 
drain  first?  and  he  generally  answers  it  by  se- 
lecting the  worst.  In  fact,  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  draining  almost  always  recommend 
that  it  be  first  applied  to  such  fields  as  are  most 
in  need  of  it,  that  is,  to  utterly  worthless  swamps 
and  very  wet  brush  pastures.  Though,  at  first 
sight,  the  advice  seems  to  be  good,  on  farther 
consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  some 
good  reasons  why  these  fields  are  not  the  ones 
whose  early  draining  will  result  in  the  greatest 
early  profit.  The  draining  of  a  worthless  swamp 
is  an  acquisition  of  more  land,  an  extension  of 
the  actual  limits  of  the  farm;  and  it  implies  a 
greater  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  cultivation 
and  harvesting,  more  capital  to  be  invested  in 
implements  and  labor,  and  additional  acres 
to  be  manured.  The  crop  resulting  from  its 
reclamation  must  pay  the  charges  of  interest, 
labor,  live-stock,  and  manure,  before  it  can  yield 
us  any  actual  profit;  and  probably  during  the 
first  ten  years  after  the  reclaiming  of  such  land, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
other  land  must  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  it, 
there  will  not  be  much  clear  profit  resulting. 

Probably  the  land  which  it  will  pay  the  farmer 
best  to  drain  is  the  best  land  on  his  whole 
farm,  if  this  needs  draining  at  all.  Interest  on 
value,  teams,  and  labor  for  cultivation,  manure 
for  fertilizing,  and  stock  to  consume  products, 
are  already  provided ;  the  field  is  already  pay- 
ing all  these  charges.  Any  process  that  will 
tend  to  increase  its  crop  will  be  attended  with 
very  slight  increase  of  expense,  if  any ;  and  the 
entire  benefit  attributable  to  the  drainage  is  so 
much  clear  profit,  which,  taxed  by  no  charges, 
accumulates  year  by  year  into  a  fund  which 
will  enable  us  to  extend  our  improvements  to 
other  lands.  In  the  draining  of  the  farm,  we 
shall  come  finally  to  the  worthless  swamp,  armed 
with  experience  in  the  work,  confidence  in  its 
results,  and  means  for  its  execution  which  will 
insure  not  only  that  the  draining  shall  be  com- 
plete and  successful,  but  that  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  land  shall  immediately  be  made  to 
yield  its  fair  proportion  of  profit. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  fields  and  many 
whole  farms  which  need  nothing  more  than  the 
very  complete  draining  that  Nature  herself  has 
given  them  in  the  form  of  a  porous  subsoil — 
such  lands  as  are  known  all  over  the  country  as 


"early"  and  "warm."  A  few  years  ago  we 
contem;  lated  the  conversion  of  a  field  of  heavy 
land  into  a  market  garden,  and  on  consultation 
with  an  old-fashioned  neighbor  were  dis- 
suaded from  doing  so.  "  I  don't  think  that'll 
make  good  garden  land."  "  Why  not  ?  " 
"  Well,  it's  kind  o'  cold  and  late."  "  But  I  in- 
tend to  underdrain  it."  "  Well,  I  know— but  it's 
cold."  "  Is  n't  it  cold  because  it's  wet  ?"  "  Well, 
may  be  so,  partly— but  then  it's  naterally  cold." 
Now,  if  the  experience  of  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years  in  the  use  of  draining  tiles  has  proven  any- 
thing, it  lias  proven  that  "  naterally  cold  "  means 
wet,  and  means  absolutelynothiug  else.  Iu  pro- 
portion as  heavy,  wet  lands  are  thoroughly 
drained,  in  just  that  proportion  do  they  become 
thoroughly  warm ;  and  while,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  clay  they  contain,  it  may  not  be 
possible  ever  to  make  them  as  light  and  warm 
as  sandy  land,  it  is  always  possible  to  make 
them  light  enough  and  warm  enough  for  the 
most  successful  cultivation.  If  we  desired  to  sum 
up  in  a  single  expression  the  whole  gist  of  our 
advice  to  any  farmer  who  wished  to  decide 
what  fields  it  was  best  for  him  to  drain,  we 
should  recommend  him  to  try,  first  of  all,  such 
as  are  "naterally  cold;"  and  if  we  wished  to 
be  more  explicit,  we  should  carry  out  the  argu- 
ments which  justify  this  suggestion  by  en- 
deavoring to  convince  him  that  his  greatest 
proportion,  not  of  return,  but  of  profit,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  draining  of  laud  which  is  already 
rich  and  profitable  for  cultivation,  but  is  yearly 
subject  to  those  many  ill  effects  of  too  great  wet 
or  too  great  drought,  which  it  is  the  chief  object 
of  underdraining  to  overcome. 


The  Pea-nut,  or  Ground-pea. 

To  judge  from  the  number  of  letters  inquir- 
ing about  the  culture  of  the  Pea-nut,  Ground- 
pea,  or  Pindar,  there  is  considerable  interest 
felt  in  this  crop.  The  plant  being  a  tropical 
one,  it  can  be  successfully  grown  only  in  the 
warmer  States.  Small  quantities  have  been 
raised  in  New  Jersey  and  Southern  Illinois,  hut 
the  main  supply  comes  from  further  south.  The 
best  account  of  its  culture  that  we  have  seen  is 
one  given  some  time  ago  in  the  Southern  Culti- 
vator, by  Mr.  N.  M.  Nixon,  of  North  Carolina, 
a  pea-nut  grower  of  over  fifty  3'ears'  experi- 
ence. "We  condense  from  Mr.  N's  rather  extend- 
ed article  the  essential  points.  The  best  soil  is  a 
light  sandy  loam ;  this  is  manured  with  30  to 
CO  bushels  of  shell  lime  to  the  acre,  and  80  to  100 
loads  of  rotted  leaves,  or  woods'  mould  ;  ashes 
are  considered  valuable.  Coarse  vegetable  mat- 
er, or  "trash,"  is  burned  off,  the  land  thor- 
oughly mellowed  by  plowing,  and  the  surface 
made  as  level  as  possible.  Rows  are  laid  off 
with  a  plow  or  marker,  from  27  to  32  inches 
apart  each  way,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land.  At  the  intersections  of  the  markings, 
two  peas  that  have  been  carefully  shelled  are 
dropped,  and  covered  from  2  to  3  inches  deep 
with  a  hoc,  using  fine  earth.  Planting  is  done 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May. 
Thorough  cultivation  is  required,  which  maybe 
done  with  the  plow  or  horse-hoe,  assisted  by 
band-hoeing,  and  hand-pulling  such  weeds  as 
cannot  be  otherwise  reached.  The  crop  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  foul.  Harvesting  is  done 
in  October,  and  before  any  frost  touches  the 
vines.  In  harvesting,  a  plow  arranged  for  the 
purpose  is  run  along  each  side  of  the  row;  this 
loosens  the  vines,  which  are  then  pulled  up, 
shaken,  and  placed  upside  down.  They  remain 
in  this  position  to  cure,  which  requires  from  two 
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HERONS      AND      THEIR      NESTS .— Fkom  a  Picture  by  Wolf.— 


to  six  days.  The  vines,  with  the  peas  attached, 
are  then  folded  in  bunches,  and  stacked,  the 
stack  being  capped  with  straw.  After  remain- 
ing in  the  stack  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  they  are 
removed  to  houses,  which  are  tight  sheds,  thirty 
feet  wide,  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  high,  and  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  long.  A  ten-foot  passage  runs 
the  length  of  the  house  ;  through  this  the  wag- 
on passes,  and  the  vines  are  stacked  on  each 
side,  and  afterwards  the  passage  itself  is  filled 
with  vines.  The  peas  are  thrashed  by  a  steam 
or  horse-power  machine,  which  has  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose.  The  vines  are  consid- 
ered equal  in  value  to  clover  hay  for  oxen  and 
mules,  but  are  usually  too  sandy  for  horses. 
The  yield  varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Pea-nuts  are  very  exhausting  to  the 
soil,  and  Mr.  N.  crops  his  land  with  them  only 
once  in  three  years ;  the  next  year  he  takes  a 
crop  of  rye,  and  the  third   the  land  lies  fallow. 


A  Heronry. 

Our  country  abounds  in  varieties  of  herons, 
and  they  are  so  peculiar  in  their  form  and  color- 
ing, and  so  noticeable  for  their  size,  that  they 
have  an  interest  to  almost  every  one.  They  are  a 
race  of  fishers,  living  chiefly  upon  such  fishes  and 
other  aquatic  animals  as  frequent  the  shallow 
waters  of  ponds  and  brooks,  though  they  are 
as  fond  of  the  young  of  other  birds  and  of  small 
quadrupeds,  as  frogs,  mice,  and  shrews,  as  crows 
are  of  eggs.  Herons,  therefore,  however  interest- 
ing, are  likely  to  do  great  damage  in  fish-ponds 
and  trout-brooks,  for  they  are  ravenous  feeders, 
and  require  an  immense  amount  of  food.  Some 
varieties  are  shy  and  seldom  approach  the  abodes 
of  men,  preferring,  rather,  almost  inaccessible 
swamps  or  other  quiet  retreats.  Other  kinds, 
like  the  Night  Heron  and  the  Green  Heron,  or 
"Poke,"  are  familiar  birds,  and  will  follow  up 


Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

a  trout-brook  to  our  very  barn-yards,  and  fre- 
quently visit  the  gold-fish  ponds  in  gentlemen's 
lawns.  The  Heron  family  includes  Waders, which 
have  long,  sharp,  compressed,  pointed  bills,  the 
edges  of  which  are  usually  notched  at  the  ends. 
They  have  a  remarkable  looseness  and  length  of 
certain  feathers,  particularly  those  of  the  crest, 
neck,  and  back.  They  pass  under  the  common 
names  of  Cranes,  Herons,  and  Bitterns,  although 
all  that  are  called  Cranes  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  the  Heron  family.  Most  of  the  species 
of  Herons  build  their  nests  in  communities,  or, 
rather,  perhaps  we  may  sa}r,  they  are  not  soli- 
tary from  preference,  but  appear  to  enjoy  life  in 
what  might  be  termed  villages  and  large  towns. 
And  so  there  exist  what  are  called  Heronries,  or 
places  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  herons 
during  the  breeding  season.  Heronries  are  usu- 
ally in  the  midst  of  swamps  or  similar  isolated 
places,  as  is  represented  in  the  above  engraving. 
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The  Persian  Cyclamen.  (Cyclamen, Persieum.) 

BY  WJ.   3.   DAVIDSON,   FLATBUSH,   N.   T. 

Of  the  many  -winter  ami  spring-blooming 
plants  that  we  cultivate  for  green-house  or 
home  decoration,  there  are  few  more  interesting 
or  useful  than  the  Cyclamen.  Its  remarkably 
neat  habit  of  growth,  and  elegantly 
marbled  or  netted  foliage,  combined 
with  the  beautiful  and  rather  odd-look- 
ing flowers,  render  it  peculiarly  at- 
tractive, while  its  delightful  fragrance 
and  easy  management  give  it  additional 
claims  to  our  attention.  Many  have 
imagined  that  it  requires  some  years  to 
get  blooming  plants  from  seed,  and 
have  thus  been  deterred  from  attempt- 
ing their  management;  indeed,  I  was 
recently  asked  by  a  florist  of  many  years' 
standing,  if  our  plants  were  three  or  four 
years  from  seed ;  when,  in  fact,  it  is  little 
over  a  year  since  the  seed  was  sown. 
We  sow  the  seed  in  November,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  plants  are  fit  to 
handle,  transplant  them  about  an  inch 
apart  into  boxes  until  spring,  when  they 
are  potted  into  small  pots  singly,  in 
rather  open,  loamy  soil,  a  liberal  ad- 
dition of  well-rotted  manure  and  sand 
being  used.  By  the  first  of  June  they 
are  ready  for  larger  pots,  and  are  then 
placed  in  a  frame  and  shaded  during 
the  day,  by  the  glass  being  whitewashed, 
the  sash  being  taken  off  at  night  to 
give  Ihem  all  the  benefit  of  the  cooling 
dews.  They  do  not  grow  much  during 
the  hot  weather,  but  as  soon  as  the 
nights  begin  to  lengthen  and  grow 
the  plants  get  fresh  vigor,  and  by  the  end  of 
September  they  are  ready  to  be  placed  in  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  After  potting, 
they  are  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  and  receive 
all  the  air  that  can  safely  be  given  to  them  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  With  the  beginning  of 
November  the  earliest  and  strongest  begin  to 
bloom  ;  others  follow  in  rapid  succession,  and  as 


do  not  all  open  at  once,  the  flowers  are  so  re- 
markably persistent  that  the  plants  often  remain 
in  full  beauty  for  over  four  months.  As  the 
warm  months  advance  the  plants  will  show 
signs  of  exhaustion,  and  the  flower-stalks  begin 
to  coil  themselves  up  in  a  spiral  form  having 
the  seed-pod  in  the  center,  and  bending  towards, 


cooler 


alpine  rock-cress. — (Arabis  alpina.) 

the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  they  are  a  blaze  of 
beauty,  their  many  shades  of  color  and  delight- 
ful fragrance  calling  forth  the  admiration  of 
every  one.  Each  plant  ought  now  to  have 
from  12  to  30  flowers  expanded,  for  though  they 


the  Persian  cyclamen. — (Cyclamen  Persieum.) 

often  into,  the  earth,  ripen  their  seeds  for  anoth- 
er season.  Probably  the  best  method  of  treat- 
ing the  old  plants  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a 
shady  border  out  of  doors  during  summer,  and 
about  September,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  make 
new  leaves,  take  them  up,  and  shaking  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  soil,  repot  them,  and 
treat  them  as  recommended  above.  I  would 
add  that  there  are  few  better  plants  for  parlor 
decoration  than  the  Persian  Cyclamen.  It  is 
especially  a  window  plant,  and  if  kept  cool,  say 
at  a  night  temperature  of  40°,  and  the  leaves 
washed  once  a  week,  it  will  grow  and  flourish 
almost  as  well  as  in  a  green-house,  standing 
the  variations  of  temperature  and  dryness  of 
atmosphere  as  well  as  the  pet  Hyacinth  or 
Chinese  Primrose.  [The  engraving  giveu  above 
is  from  a  specimen  from  Mr.  Davidson's  collec- 
tion, and  is  about  half  the  natural  size. — Eds.] 

The  Alpine  Rock-Cress.  —  (Arabia  alpina.) 


A  good  horticultural  friend  sent  us  a  bit  of 
the  Alpine  Rock-Cress,  and  to  accommodate  its 
mountain  habit,  it  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  a 
rock-work  at  least  four  feet  high.  Either  be- 
cause of  this  great  elevation,  or  because  it 
found  a  "  pocket"  of  congenial  soil,  it  flourished 
finely.  Whenever  the  snow  melts  off  during 
the  winter,  there  are  its  green  leaves,  looking  as 
brave  as  if  in  defiance  of  winter.  At  the  first 
suggestion  of  spring,  buds  appear,  and  before 
the  rest  of  the  hardy  plants  have  fairly  waked 
up,  this  completely  covers  itself  with  a  sheet  of 
pure  white  flowers,  and  remains  a  long  time  in 
bloom.  The  flower  stems  are  about  six  inches 
high — iu  rich  borders,  somewhat  taller, — and  the 
flowers  and  leaves  about  twice  the  size  shown  in 
the  engraving.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  have 
plants  that  take  care  of  themselves,  and  need 
neither  potting  nor  shelter.      Please  do  not 


write  to  us  for  some  of  our  stock,  as  many  do 
for  almost  every  plant  we  mention ;  every 
available  bit  is  promised  already.  The  seeds- 
men keep  the  seeds.  Sow  them  this  spring,  take 
care  of  the  plants  through  the  summer,  and  in 
autumn  set  the  plants  where  they  are  to  flower. 
A  stock,  once  obtained,  multiplies  itself  readily 
by  short  prostrate  branches  or  offsets 
which  root  freely,  and  a  single  plant 
will  soon  make  a  dense  mat  of  foliage. 

Our   Native    Sumachs. 

The  Sumachs  belong  to  the  genus 
Rhus,  which  is  the  ancient  name  for  the 
genus.  One  from  the  south  of  Europe, 
Rhus  Cotimw,  is  well  known  in  cultiva- 
tion as  the  Smoke-tree,  or  Venetian 
Sumach,  and  is  often  improperly  called 
the  Fringe-tree  and  Purple  Fringe.  It 
is  conspicuous  for  its  large  masses  of 
hairy  flower-stalks.  This  species  has 
simple  leaves,  while  all  our  natives 
have  compound  ones.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  for  the  present  our  two 
poisonous  species,  the  Poison  Sumach 
or  Dogwood,  and  the  Poison  Ivy,  which 
are  both  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  their  smooth,  white,  or  dun-colored 
fruit,  we  notice  three  which  are  striking 
iu  the  landscape  for  the  tropical  aspect 
of  their  foliage,  as  well  as  for  their  large 
clusters  of  crimson  berries.  The  most 
common  species  is  the  Smooth  Sumach 
(R.  glabra),  which  is  very  abundant  on 
poor  soils,  and  often  overruns  neglect- 
ed fields.  It  is  usually  about  four  feet 
high,  but  sometimes  attains  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
The  leaves  are  a  foot  or  more  long,  with  eleven 
to  thirty-one  divisions.  In  December,  1866,  we 
figured  a  remarkable  cut-leaved  variety  of  this. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  large  cluster  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  are  small,  greenish  white, 
or  yellowish,  and  not  showy;  but  the  resulting 
fruit,  or  berry,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  is  of  a 
brilliant  crimson,  hairy,  and  very  acid  to  the 


smooth  sumach.— (Ithvs  glabra.) 

taste.  The  plant  itself  is  smooth  throughout. 
The  Staghorn  Sumach  (R.  typhina),  is  the  larg- 
est of  our  species,  often  reaching  the  bight  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  with  irregular  and 
straggling  branches.     The  ends  of  the  branches 
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are  covered  with  a  thick  down,  and  resemble 
the  horns  of  a  stag  when  in  "  the  velvet," — a  pe- 
culiarity which  gives  the  popular  name.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  lighter  green  than  in  the  first 
mentioned  species.  The  Dwarf  or  Mountain 
Sumach  (7?.  copaUind),  is  the  handsomest  of  our 
native  species,  and  rather  less  common  than 
the  other  two.  It  is  from  one  foot  to  six  feet 
high,  and  while  it  has  the  same  general  appear- 
ance as  the  others,  it  is  readily  distinguished 
by  its  darker  green  and  shining  leaves,  the  stalk 
of  which,  or  petiole,  is  winged  or  margined,  so 
as  to  appear  jointed.  All  three  species  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  our  autumn  scenery, 
their  leaves  giving  us  the  most  brilliant  colors; 
those  of  the  first  two  turn  to  yellow,  scarlet, 
and  crimson,  and  in  the  Dwarf  Sumach  they 
become  a  beautiful  purple,  while  the  crimson  or 
purple  heads  of  fruit  make  up  a  mass  of  color 
that  few  shrubs  can  equal.  They  are  all  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  it  is 
this  facility  with  which  the}' are  multiplied  thai 
renders  them  in  a  great  measure  unsuitable  for 
introduction  into  well-kept  grounds.  Still 
there  are  many  sand}'  and  barren  places  where 
nothing  else  will  grow,  which  the  Sumach  would 
make  green  in  summer,  and  aglow  with  the 
most  brilliant  hues  in  autumn.  A  species  of 
t lie  south  of  Europe  (7?.  coriaria),  furnishes 
in  its  leaves  a  valuable  material  for  dyeing  and 
tanning.  The  species  we  have  named  possess 
similar  properties,  though  in  a  somewhat,  less 
degree.  Analysis  shows  their  relative  value  to 
be  as  20  to  20.  The  leaves  are  collected  when 
fully  grown  and  before  they  begin  to  turn,  usu- 
ally in  August,  The  leafy  tops  of  the  shrubs 
are  cut  off  or  the  long  leaves  beaten  off  by 
means  of  sticks,  and  carefully  dried.  Where 
there  is  a  demand  from  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  neighborhood,  the  leaves  under- 
go no  preparation,  but  to  make  them  an  article 
of  commerce,  they  must  be  ground  and  bolted. 
■  i        — ■»- v_«. 

A  New  Method  of  Grafting  Fruit  Trees. 

BY   M.   JEAN  8I8LEY,  LYON9,   FRANCE. 


The  readers  of  horticultural  publications  are 
aware  that  Mr.  A.  Boisselot,  of  Nantes,  (France), 
is  the  inventor  of  a  very  useful  method  of  graft- 
ing the  vine,  which  is  to  insert  the  graft  in  the 
fork  between  two  branches,  as  shown  by  the 
engraving.  The  advantage  of  this  mode  of 
grafting  the  vine  has  been  generally  recognized, 


BOISSELOT' S  GUAFT. 

but  no  one  has  before  thought  of  applying  it  to 
other  trees,  and  A.  Boisselot  himself  was  not 
aware  of  the  great  service  lie  rendered  to  horti- 
culture when  he  published  his  invention.  I 
have  applied  it  to  a  great  variety  of  trees,  but 


principally  to  the  pear,  to  experiment  with  new 
varieties  of  pears  which  I  receive  in  great  num- 
ber every  year.  Before  I  knew  Boisselot's  sys- 
tem I  could  not  make  use  of  a  great  number  of 
the  grafts  I  received,  not  being  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  trees  that  were  yielding  me  yearly  a 
quantity  of  fruit  ;  the  old  system  of  cleft-grafting 
necessitating  the  mutilation  of  the  whole  tree, 
or  at  least  its  principal  branches.  During  the 
last  two  years  I  have  grafted  every  variety  of 
pears  I  have  received,  (and  at  any  time  of  the 
year),  according  to  the  Boisselot  system.  The 
grafts  have  grown  like  the  other  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  some  of  them  bore  fruit  last  year. 
I  can  thus  keep  my  old  trees  until  I  find  that  the 
new  sorts  are  preferable  to  the  old  ones,  and 
most  likely  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  cut  them 
down,  as  several  sorts  of  pears  can  very  well 
live  and  prosper  together  on  the  same  tree.  I 
have  thus  increased  my  enjoyment.  This  method 
is,  of  course,  not  very  practicable  on  large  trees, 
but  is  principally  useful  for  small  gardens 
where  espaliers  and  dwarfs  are  grown,  to  take 
up  less  space.  By  this  method,  with  a  limited 
number  of  trees,  a  great  many  varieties  of  fruit 
can  be  grown.  It  can  also  be  usefully  employed 
for  experimenting  with  seedlings*  that  show 
signs  of  excellence.  It  must  be  understood  that 
no  part  of  the  branches  between  which  the 
grafts  are  inserted  is  to  be  cut  back;  therefore 
no  mutilation  of  any  part  of  the  old  trees  is 
necessary,  as  is  the  case  in  cleft-grafting.  [The 
engraving  shows  the  graft  as  inserted  ;  it  is  to  be 
tied,  and  the  junction  covered  with  gra  fling-wax, 
or  waxed  cloth,  in  the  usual   manner. — Eds.] 


Experience  with  Vegetables. 

BY  J.   ROBE.   MT.   LEBANON,   N.   Y. 

Beans. — The  Fejee,  or  White's  Early  Bush 
Bean,  is  remarkably  early  as  a  shelled  bean,  and 
almost  as  good  as  the  pole  cranberry;  but  these 
dark-colored  beans  do  not  find  so  much  favor 
as  the  white  kinds.  Some  of  the  Fejec-s  are 
nearly  white,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  run  out 
the  dark  color  by  selecting,  and  planting  only 
the  whitest,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded. 

Beets. — The  Spinach  Beet,  I  procured  from 
Washburn  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  Spinach,  being  superior  in  flavor  to 
it.  It  may  be  cut  several  times  during  the  sea- 
son. The  roots,  if  slightly  covered,  will  live 
through  the  winter,  and  make  early  greens,  but 

if  covered  too  much,  they  will  be  smothered 

The  Imperial  White  Sugar  Beet  is,  perhaps,  the 
sweetest  of  beets. . .  .For  early  beets  to  be  eaten 
while  small,  the  Scarcity  or  Mangel  is  the  earli- 
est and  best,  but  when  older,  it  becomes  coarse, 
and  is  only  fit  for  cattle.  . .  .The  Bassano  is  not 
only  very  early,  but  for  raciness  of  flavor  is  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  beets,  for,  though  we  have  tried 
Simon's  Early,  the  Pineapple,  the  St.  Osytb, 
etc.,  we  have  as  yet  found  nothing  to  equal  it. 

Cucumbers. — The  West  India  Gherkin  makes 
a  very  good  soup  or  stew,  and  is  easily  raised  : 
sow  at  the  same  time  as  the  common  cucumber, 
about  twenty  seeds  in  a  hill,  for  the  black  flies 
are  very  fond  of  them.  Thin  out,  so  as  to 
leave,  finally,  but  one  or  two  plants  in  each  hill. 

Okra. — This  is  an  excellent  vegetable,  and 
should  be  more  extensively  cultivated.  As  with 
the  tomato,  the  taste  for  it  must  be  cultivated, 
and  then  no  vegetable  is  nicer.  The  pods  are 
eaten  not  only  in  soups,  but  cooked  like  aspara- 
gus. In  our  latitude,  it  needs  a  hot-bed  to  start  it, 

Peas. — Sowed  April  18th,  without  brushing, 
in  triple  rows,  one  foot  apart,  about  one  pint  to 


one  hundred  feet,  the  four  following  kinds : 
McLean's  Little  Gem,  Advancer,  Eugeuie,  and 
Champion  of  England.  Time  of  blooming  : 
Eugenie,  June  6th;  Gem,  the 8th;  Advancer,  the 
18th;  and  Champion,  the  loth.  Pods  ready  for 
picking:  Gem,  23d  June;  Advancer,  the  27th  ; 
Eugenie,  July  4th;  and  the  Champion,  July  8th. 
From  blossoming  to  full  pods:  Advancer  and 
Gem,  fifteen,  Champion,  twenty-three,  and  Eu- 
genie, twenty-eight  days.  They  are  all  excel- 
lent varieties  of  peas,  but  the  Eugenie  did  not 
fill  its  pods  well,  although  it  is  a  great  bearer. 

Potatoes. — The  Sebec,  with  us,  yields  poor- 
ly, ami  lots  badly. . .  .The  Goodrich  is  produc- 
tive and  good. . .  .The  Garnet  Chili  is  good,  and 
does  not  rot ;  and  although  not  called  early, 
yet  we  can  dig  large  ones  sooner  than  from  the 
Sebec  or  Goodrich. . .  .The  Harison,  with  us,  is 
very  productive,  but  also  very  poor  and  soggy; 
though  a  friend  of  ours,  three  miles  off,  got  some 
of  our  Hansons,  and  from  that  stock  raised  splen- 
did mealy  potatoes.  The  Early  Handsworth 
turns  out  early,  small,  very  few,  and  very  poor. 

Scoltmus — Is  cooked  like  Vegetable  Oyster, 
butis,I  think,  preferable,  the  roots  growing  much 
larger.     [Called  Spanish  Oyster  Plant.— Eds.] 

Tomatoes. — The  following  kinds  were  sown 
in  the  bouse  in  boxes  Feb.  27th  ;  transplanted  in- 
to hot-beds  April  3d,  and  set  out  in  open  ground 
May  25th  :  about  300  Tilden,  300  Cedar  Hill, 
and  80  each  of  Smooth  Red,  Early  York,  Keyes, 
and  Oiangefield.  The  first  ripe  were:  Tilden, 
July  28th  ;  Cedar  Hill  and  Orangefield,  August 
7th ;  Keyes,  August  18th;  York  and  Smooth 
Red,  August  15th.  Crop  to  August  23d  :  Cedar 
nil!,  forty-four  bushels,  or  one  bushel  to  seven 
plants;  Tilden,  twenty-five  bushels,  or  one 
bushel  to  twelve  plants;  York,  five  bushels,  or 
one  bushel  to  sixteen  plants;  Keyes,  four  bush- 
els, or  one  bushel  to  twenty  plants;  Smooth 
Red,  two  and  a  half  bushels,  or  one  bushel  to 
thirty-two  plants.  So  that,  although  the  Tilden 
was  ten  days  ahead  of  the  Cedar  Hill,  vet.  by  Au- 
gust 23d,  we  had  picked  forty-four  Cedar  Hill 
to  twenty-five  Tilden.  At  the  end  of  the  <-<..- 
son,  the  Cedar  Hill  averaged  one  bushel  to  three 
and  a  half  plants;  the  Tilden,  one  to  four 
plants.  One  hundred  Tildcns  were  nipped  in, 
and  three  hundred  not  nipped  ;  when  the  first 
began  to  ripen,  we  picked  thirty  tomatoes  from 
the  one  hundred  nipped,  and  had  to  go  over 
the  three  hundred  to  get  the  same  number. . . . 
The  Oiangefield  is  almost  as  good  as  a  plum 
for  eating  raw  ;  it  is  the  sweetest  tomato  I  have 
tasted.  I  think  that .by  selection  of  the  sweet- 
est, the  tomato  will  finally  rank  as  a  table  fruit. 


Fruit    at    Alton, 
and  Plums. 


111.— Peaches,    Apples, 
—by  o.  l.  barler. 


[Alton,  111.,  has  become  one  of  our  important 
pomological  centres.  Its  fruit-growers  and 
others  are  united  in  a  Horticultural  Society, 
which  is  a  wide-awake  body,  and  is  doing  a 
•rood  work.  We  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Barb >r 
to  keep  our  readers  informed  as  to  1he  horticul- 
tural doings  in  and  about  Alton. — Eds.] 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  December, 
the  mercury  sank  to  14°  below  zero,  and  killed 
every  peach  bud  in  all  this  region,  so  far  as  we 
have  examined,  or  heard  from.  Never,  in  tin: 
knowledge  of  the  "  oldest  inhabitant,"  have  the 
buds  been  more  thoroughly  killed,  whereupon 
some  have  been  thinking  that  it  would  be  a 
"  heavy  joke  upon  the  curculio."  Dr.  Hull  pre- 
dicts that,  finding  no  peaches,  the  "  little  Turk" 
will  turn  upon  and  destroy  our  apple  crop. 
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Dr.  H.  gives  iu  substance  the  following  sad 
picture  :  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  apple  -was 
grown  almost  ■without  care.  Of  late,  however, 
so  numerous  are  its  diseases  and  insect  enemies, 
that  in  some  districts  its  culture  is  no  longer  at- 
tended with  success,  and  unless  we  combine  our 
efforts  against  its  insect  enemies,  we  must  whol- 
ly abandon  its  culture,  or  be  contented  to  feast 
on  the  few  wormy  and  knotty  specimens  which 
reach  maturity.  So  rapid  has  been  the  increase 
of  the  plum  curculio  and  the  apple  curculio, 
that  in  some  districts  these  two  insects,  or  even 
the  plum  curculio  alone,  are  in  sufficient  force  to 
totally  ruin  the  apple  crop.  Hereafter,  so  fat- 
as  wo  can  now  see,  no  escape  from  the  ravages 
of  these  insects  need  be  looked  for,  except  by 
united  effort  in  their  destruction. 

So  numerous  have  curculios  become  in  our  own 
grounds  and  the  surroundings,  that  for  the  past 
two  years,  our  Janet  apples  have  been  destro}'- 
ed,  and  other  varieties  made  worthless,  except 
for  cider.  In  future,  we  shall  have  to  bestow 
the  same  care  in  catching  curculios  on  our  ap- 
ple trees  that  we  do  on  our  plum  trees.  Except 
in  very  early  apples,  the  larva?  of  the  plum  cur- 
culio do  not  perfect  themselves,  but  the  parts 
wounded  by  them  furnish  resting-places  for 
fungi,  which  multiply  and  spread  to  all 
parts  of  the  orchard.  Horticulturists  must 
recognize  the  fact  that,  as  we  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  any  fruit,  we,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
crease its  peculiar  insects  and  diseases.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Doctor,  some  varieties  of  plums 
may  be  grown  to  a  profit  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  in  many  parts  with  far  less  care  than 
will  hereafter  have  to  bo  bestowed  on  the  apple. 
In  this  country,  the  curculio  has  so  long  held 
undisputed  dominion  over  the  plum,  that  a 
knowledge  of  its  varieties  has  passed  out  of 
mind.  We  shall  therefore  refer  to  some  of  the 
best,  that  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  field 
against  the  enemy  may  have  fruit  in  quantity, 
and  of  a  quality  to  reward  them  for  their  labors. 
For  a  single  variety  for  family  and  for  market, 
we  place  the  Jefferson  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
For  the  best  three  for  family  use,  to  ripen  in 
succession,  add  Washington  and  Coo's  Golden 
Drop.  Add  Smith's  Orleans  for  a  fourth,  and 
Imperial  Gage  for  a  fifth.  The  Columbia  is 
a  desirable  sort  to  plant  in  apple,  pear,  or  peach 
orchards,  on  which  to  catch  curculios.  The 
curculios  would  be  attracted  to  these  trees  when 
in  fruit,  where  they  might  be  caught.  The  Co- 
lumbia generally  discharges  so  much  juice  into 
the  passage  made  by  the  larva  of  the  plum  cur- 
culios, as  to  drown  it.  On  this  account,  it  is 
recommended  as  a  protection  to  our  orchards. 

The  Improvement   of  the  Wild  Radish. 

Within  a  few  years,  successful  experiments 
have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  wild 
parsnip  and  carrot,  resulting  in  the  production 
of  excellent  varieties.  More  recently,  M.  E.  A. 
Carriere,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
French  horticulturists,  has  experimented  with 
the  Wild  Radish.  A  very  interesting  account 
is  given  by  M.  C.  in  the  Journal  d'Agriculture 
Pratique  for  February  4th,  on  the  "ameliora- 
tion "  of  plants  in  general,  and  of  the  processes 
and  results  with  the  wild  radish.  We  can  only 
briefly  indicate  the  leading  points  in  this  admira- 
ble paper,  using  some  of  the  author's  drawings 
to  illustrate  them.  The  Wild  Radish,  or  Joint- 
ed Charlock  (Raphanus  Raphanistrum),  is  a 
common  weed  in  the  fields  of  Europe,  as  it  is 
in  those  of  the  older  States  in  this  country.  It 
is  different  from  the  English  Charlock,  or  Wild 


Mustard,  which  is  also  a  troublesome  weed  in 
many  places.     The  Wild  Radish,  or  Jointed 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  7. 

Charlock,  has  pale  yellow  flowers,  which  turn 
whitish  or  purple,  and  are  marked  with  veins, 
and  its  pod  is  divided  into  joints  by  crosswise 
constrictions, — characters  which  serve  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  other  Charlock.  Figure  1 
gives  the  form  of  the  root  of  the  Wild  Radish, 
as  taken  from  the  fields,  of  one-fourth  its  natu- 
ral size,  in  which  condition  it  is  woody,  and  not 
rs-ust   i  jsm  at    a"    eatable. 

H'^mfikf         *M&^    Tlie    followinS 
1    figures  give  the 

different  forms 
of  roots,  obtain- 
ed after  five 
years  of i:  amel- 
ioration," each 
reduced  in  size 
in  the  same  pro- 
portion. In  fig. 
2  the  root  is  of  a 
deep  rose  color; 
that  of  fig.  3 
white,  with  a 
violet  -  colored 
top;  fig.4  white, 
with  a  little 
violet ;  the  root 
in  fig.  5  is  of  a 
dark  violet,  with 
a  violet  flesh ; 
another  root  of 
similar  shape  is 
black;  in  fig.  0 
Fig.4.  Fig.  5.         the  color  is  of  a 

fine  rose,  and  in  fig.  7  entirely  white.  Whatever 
their  shape  or  color,  all  the  varieties  have  a 
firmer  flesh  than  the  radish,  and  though  the 
radish  flavor  predominates 
when  tasted  raw,  when  cook- 
ed they  are  more  like  the 
turnip.  All  who  have  eaten 
them  have  pronounced  them 
delicious.  Such  being  in 
brief  the  results,  we  will 
give  the  means  by  which 
they  were  obtained.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the 
difference  between  culti- 
vated and  wild  varieties  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  one 
has  better  soil  and  greater 
opportunities  for  develop- 
ment than  the  other.  The 
character  oft  he  soil  lias  its  in- 
fluence, but  this  alone  would 
not  produce  the  marked  re- 
sults we  have  described.  Selection,  and  such 
treatment  as  will  conduce  to  the  desired  end, must 
be  added.  The  object  in  this  case  being  to  develop 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  6. 


roots,  the  seeds  of  the  wild  plant  were  sown  in 
September,  when  it  was  too  late  for  the  produc- 
tion of  seed,  and  the  whole  growth  of  the  plant 
was  expended  in  the  formation  of  root.  At  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  the  roots  were  taken 
up,  the  best  ones  selected,  deprived  of  most  of 
their  leaves,  and  stored  for  the 
winter.  In  spring  the  roots 
were  set  out,  and  allowed  to 
produce  seeds,  which  were  sown 
in  autumn,  and  the  resulting 
plants  treated  as  before;  this 
process  was  continued  for  four 
generations.  It  was  found  that  in 
a  heavy,  clayey  soil  the  tendency 
was  to  produce  short  roots,  while 
in  a  warm,  light  soil,  the  longer  forms  predom- 
inated. Each  year  those  roots  were  selected 
for  hearing  seed  which  showed  the  strongest 
tendency  towards  the  desired  form.  Had  the  ob- 
ject been  to  make  an  improvement  in  the  leaves 
or  seeds,  spring  sowing  would  have  been  done, 
and   the  development  of   the  root   neglected. 

1    I  ■»■—  I   m 

House  Plants— The  Secret. — A  lady  who 
lives  in  the  country  recently  showed  us  a  box 
of  flowers  which  she  had  brought  to  a  friend  in 
the  city,  the  product  of  the  plants  in  her  own 
dining-room  windows.  There  were  Geraniums, 
Roses,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  fine  variegated 
leaves  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Pollock  Geranium, 
a  Calla,  and  other  things, — all  as  beautiful  as  if 
they  had  come  from  the  florist's.  There  are 
few  private  green-houses  that  could  afford  a 
belter  cutting  than  this  lady's  window  garden. 
The  secret  of  her  success  is  this  :  she  lives  in  an 
old-fashioned  house,  built  before  entrys  or  halls 
were  invented  ;  the  room  is  heated  by  an  open 
fireplace  as  long  as  the  weather  will  allow,  a 
stove  being  put  in  only  when  the  cold  weather 
requires  it;  and  no  gas  is  burned.  Gas  and  a  fur- 
nace are  very  great  conveniences,  yet  we  doubt 
not  that  this  lady's  success  in  floriculture  com- 
pensates for  their  absence.  Every  time  the  door 
is  opened,  the  air  of  the  room  is  more  or  less 
changed,  and  the  plants  are  under  the  best  pos- 
sible circumstances  that  they  can  be  in  a  dwell- 
ing-house. Let  those  who  complain  of  ill  luck 
with  house  plants  make  a  note  of  this,  and  im- 
itate the  conditions  as  far  as  possible. 


Strawberries. — There  are  hundreds  of  va- 
rieties of  Strawberries,  new  and  old,  but  if  we  ask 
a  Strawberry  grower  of  experience  what  is  the 
best  to  plant  for  family  use,  the  reply  will  al- 
most invariably  be  —  the  Wilson.  There  are 
many  better  berries,  but  this  possesses  the  quali- 
ty that  most  of  them  lack — reliableness.  No 
variety  lias  yet  been  found  that  succeeds  so  gen- 
erally in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  none  can 
be  so  safely  planted  by  the  beginner.  We,  how- 
ever, would  plant  other  sorts,  to  test  their  adapt- 
ability to  the  soil.  Jucunda,  Charles  Downing, 
Nicanor,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  so  much  better 
than  the  Wilson,  that  where  they  are  found  to 
succeed  this  old  variety  is  likely  to  be  discarded. 


Spring-flowering  Bulbs, 
drums. 


•The   Bulboco- 


It  sometimes  happens  that  one  will  know  all 
about  a  plant  from  descriptions  and  figures,  yet 
never  have  seen  it  in  bloom.  So  it  was  with 
Bulbocodium.  Visits  to  the  gardens  all  around 
showed  no  Bulbocodium.  Then  the  writers  in 
the  English  papers  began  to  complain  that  it 
must  be  lost  from  cultivation,  as  they  ordered 
Bulbocodium,  and  always  received   something 
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else.  With  all  this  we  began  to  be  a  little 
anxious  about  Bulbocodium,  when  we  happened 
in  at  Thorlmrn  &  Co.'s  one  day,  and  there  was 
the  very  bulb  staring  us  in  the  face,  with  a  label 
as  plain  as  could  be  written.  Some  Bulbocodi- 
ums  were  procured,  and  planted  in  autumn  in 
a  border  with  other  bulbs  on  trial.  One  morn- 
ing, the  date  now  forgotten,  but  very  early  in 
spring,  on  looking  to  see  if  the  Crocuses  had 
peeped,  there  was  a  breaking  of  the  ground 
in  another  part  of  the  bed.  A  look  at  the  label 
showed  that  the  early  comer  was  Bulbocodium. 
In  a  few  days,  there  was  a  clump  of  violet- 
colored  flowers,  fully  opened,  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  while  the  Crocuses  were  just  showing 
their  tiny  spires.  Then  a  snow-storm  came, 
and  Bulbocodium  was  rather  laughed  at  for  not 
knowing  better  than  to  be  out  so  earl}'.  But 
what  did  it  care  for  the  snow  ?  As  soon  as  the 
snow  was  off,  it  flowered  all  the  more,  and  kept 
on  just  as  if  it  believed  that  snow  was  a  fertil- 
izer. The  engraving  gives  the  flowers  about 
half  the  real  size,  with  the  bull)  attached.  Of 
course  a  portion  of  the  flower  is  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  individual  flowers  are 
not  very  beautiful  when  taken  singly,  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  become  double  and  rather 
irregular ;  but  a  mass  of  them  is  very  bright  and 
cheering.  The  leaves  appear  after  the  flowers 
have  withered ;  there  is  a  kind  witii  leaves 
variegated  with  yellow.  The  plant  multiplies 
rapidly  by  the  formation  of  new  bulbs.  Every 
one  who  plants  bulbs  is  sure  to  have  a  plenty  of 
Crocuses ;  but  while  the  Crocus  deserves  its  pop- 
ularity, we  put  in  a  claim  for  the  Bulbocodium. 
It  is  a  pity  such  a  pretty  plant  had  not  a  more 


The  Variegated  Abutilon. 

Having  seen  notices  in  the  foreigu  catalogues  of 
Abutilon,  Thompsoni,  which  had  high  commend- 
ations as  a  variegated-leaved  plant,  we  were 
pleased  to  find  a  specimen  of  it  from  Messrs.  Ben- 


trade.  The  bulbs  of  lilies  have  fleshy  roots,  and 
are  more  injured  by  drying  than  are  most  others. 
Many  species  and  varieties  are  in  cultivation, 
some  of  which  are  very  rare.  We  enumerate 
some  of  those  readily  obtained  from  the  florists. 
Golden  Banded  Lilt. — (Lilium,  auralum). — 

2  to  4  feet.  White,  with  chocolate  crimson  spots, 
and  a  golden  yellow  stripe  to  each  petal ;  very 
fragrant.     75c.  to  $3.00,  according  to  size. 

Japan  Lilies. — (L.  specios-um — L.  lancifolium 
of  most  catalogues). — 2  to  5  feet.  Numerous 
varieties  pure  white,  rose,  and  crimson,  spotted, 
etc.     30c.  to  75c,  according  to  the  variety. 

Long-flowered  Lily. — (L,  longiflorum). — 1 
to  1J  feet.    Long,  white,  fragrant  flowers.     25c. 

White  Lilt. — (L.  candidum). — The  oldest 
and  best  known.  3  to  4  feet ;  fragrant.  15c.to  20c. 

Turk's  Cap  Lily. — (L.  ]\Iartagori).—3  to  5 
feet    in    hight.    White  to  purple.    40c.  to  50e. 

Chalcedonian  Lily. — (L.  Chukedonicum.) — 

3  to  4  feet;  flowers  a  most  brilliant  scarlet,  of 
the  shape  shown  in  the  engraving.    35c.  to  40c. 

Isabelle  Lily. — (L.  testaccurn. — L.  excelsum, 
etc). — 4  to  5  feet;  buff  or  nankeen  color,  with 
scarlet  anthers.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  species. 

Umbel-flowered  Lily. — (L.  croccum  —  L. 
■umbellatum,  etc.) — 2  feet  in  hight.  Orange,  and 
variously  spotted,  with   flowers    upright.     50c. 

The  above  prices  are  those  of  the  leading  New 
York  florists,  who  vary  slightly  in  their  prices 
for  different  varieties,  but  a  collection  purchased 
from  either  would  probably  cost  about  the  same. 
It  is  best  to  allow  the  bulbs  to  remain  for  several 
years  without  taking  them  up,  as  they  then  form 
clumps  of  strong  flowering  plants.  There  is  a 
small  caterpillar  that  is  very  destructive  to  the 


SPRING  BtTLBOCODir/M — yB.  vcrnuni.) 

popular  name.  Were  it  called  something  fanci- 
ful and  pleasing,  like  Snow-drop  or  Snow- 
flake,  it  would  be  better  known  than  it  now  is. 


VAIUEGATED    A11UTILON. 

nett  and  Davidson,  sent  at  the  same  time  with 

the  Cyclamen,  figured  on  page  137.     The  plant 

was  introduced  from  Japan  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch, 

of  London,  and  is  without  doubt  the  most  novel, 

and  at  the  same  time,  the  prettiest  new  plant  of 

the  season.     The  ground  color  of  the  leaf  is  a 

bright  green,  which  is  shaded  and  mottled  with 

yellow,  the  marking  being  so  abrupt  and  dis- 
tinct as  to  give  it  in  many 
instances    the  appearance 
of  mosaic  work.     It  is  of 
as   free   and   easy  growth 
and    management  as   the 
old  Abutilon  striatum,  of- 
ten called   "  Fairy  Bells," 
and  more  commonly  and 
incorrectly  the  "  Flowering- 
Maple."       It    is    suitable 
either  for  the  parlor  or  con- 
servatory, and  has  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  plant  for 
outdoor     decoration,      it 
peculiar  marking  and  va- 
riegation being  best  developed  by  bright 
sunshine.      The   plant  being   a  "novelty," 
is  now  held  at  a  high  price,  but  the  Abu- 
tilons  are  so  easily  propagated  that  it  will 
probably  soon  become  one  of  our  popular 
plants.     We  give  an  engraving  of  a  single 
leaf  of   the  plant   much   reduced  in  size. 

Some  Varieties  of  Garden  Lilies. 

If  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  do  not 
plant  Lilies,  it  will  not  be  because  they 
have  not  been  now  and  then  reminded  that 
they  are  among  the  most  satisfactory  and 
desirable  flowers.  They  are  hardy,  multi- 
ply easily,  keep  in  flower  a  long  time,  pre- 
sent an  interesting  variety  in  habit  of  plant 
and  shape  of  flower,  and  give  us  colors 
from  the  purest  white  to  the  most  dazzling 
scarlet.  A  good  sandy  loam  where  the 
water  will  not  stand  suits  most  of  the  spe- 
cies. A  winter  covering  of  coarse  manure 
will  add  much  to  the  vigor  of  the  bulbs. 
In  spring  planting,  the  bulbs  should  be 
removed  very  early,  before  the  buds  start.  chalcedonian  lilt. 

It  is  customary  with  florists  to  take  up  the  i  foliage.  If  a  light-colored,  semi-transparent  spot 
bulbs  in  autumn,  and  pack  them  in  sand  in  is  seen  upon  a  leaf,  a  caterpillar  will  be  found 
order  to  have  them  dormant  for  the  spring      at  work  on  the  under  side.     Crush  the  rascal. 
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TOE   IHKDtUSEMlLBo 

(T&~  For  other  Household,  Items,  see  "  Basket  "  pages.) 


A  Rustic  Jardinet. 


The  French  word  Jardinet  (pronounced  jar-de- 
nay)  means  a  small  garden,  and  is  usually  applied 
to  small  enclosures  or  beds  margined  with  orna- 
mental pottery  work.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
large  tcrra-cotta  vases  intended  for  growing  plants. 

•5^i 


RUSTIC  JARDINET. 

Some  very  beautiful  ones  of  this  description  are 
now  imported,,  some  of  them  made  in  imitation  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  One  of  our  friends,  not  wish- 
ing to  pay  the  high  price  asked  for  the  imported 
article,  has  invented  a  home-made  one,  which  is 
more  "rustic"  in  appearance,  and  answers  every 
purpose  of  the  more  costly  affair.  The  lower  part 
of  a  keg  furnishes  the  receptacle,  and  split  staves, 
nailed  to  this,  support  it  at  the  desired  bight.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  with  bark  neatly  tacked  on. 
Lichens — those  ashen-colored  and  brownish  plants 
found  on  the  trunks  of  trees  and  often  incorrectly 
called  mosses — are  used  here  and  there  with  good 
effect.  Such  plants  as  are  suitable  for  hanging  bask- 
ets are  appropriate  for  a  jardinet  of  this  kind. 


Household   Management. 

BT    MRS.  H.   M.  R.,  COLUMBIA   CO.,  PA. 


True  economy  does  not  consist  in  wearing  shab- 
by clothes,  "slip-shod"  shoes,  going  with  half 
clothing  enough  to  keep  warm,  nor  working  your- 
self and  family  more  than  they  are  able  to  work,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  along  without  hiring  help.  No 
woman  ought  to  be  obliged  to  work  on  her  feet 
more  than  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day ;  aud  by 
proper  calculation  and  order  in  the  household,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  she  should  do  so.  Where  there 
is  a  large  family  and  a  dairy  to  be  looked  after, 
there  should  be  at  least  two  women  to  do  the  work 
with  as  much  help  from  the  children  as  they  are 
able  to  give.  Let  the  work  be  divided  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  done  to  the  best  advantage. 
Say,  let  one  woman  do  all  the  dairy  work  and  help 
about  the  washing  and  ironing.  If  the  dairy  is 
large,  this  is  as  much  as  oue  can  conveniently  do, 
except  what  sewing,  knitting,  or  reading,  she  may 
And  time  for.  Her  work  will  be  about  the  same 
every  day.  A  word  to  the  girls :  The  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  see  that  yemr  hair  is  neatly  combed 
and  put  up,  and  your  toilet  made  in  such  a  way 
that  you  would  not  be  ashamed  to  sec  any  one. 
Of  course  you  will  dress  according  to  your  busi- 
ness, but  always  clean,  whole,  and  tidy.  Next  get 
your  churning  going,  strain  the  milk,  work  and 
pack  your  previous  day's  butter,  etc.  By  this  time 
the  butter  in  tbe  churn  will,  probably  need  atten- 


tion. As  soon  as  it  is  washed  and  salted,  empty 
the  churns,  wash  and  scald  thoroughly,  and  cool 
with  a  pail  of  cold  water.  Then  skim  all  the  milk 
that  will  be  ready  that  day,  and  thoroughly  mix  in 
the  churn ;  cover  closely,  and  it  will  be  ready  to 
churn  next  morning.  Then  wash  all  the  pans  in 
two  waters,  scald  thoroughly,  and  turn  down  to  dry. 
They  should  be  wiped  with  a  cloth  before  drying. 
See  that  everything  in  the  dairy  room  is  left  in  per- 
fect order,  aud  your  work  in  this  department  is 
done  except  the  straining  of  the  night's  milk,  which, 
with  rinsing  the  pails,  will  take  only  a  few  minutes. 
This  will  give  you  nearly  or  quite  all  the  afternoon 
of  each  day  to  sew,  read,  or  do  anything  else  that 
is  required  to  be  done.  It  may  be  necessary  on 
Mondays  to  let  the  milk  skimming  go  uutil  a  little 
later,  that  you  can  attend  to  the  washing  while  the 
other  woman  is  seeing  to  the  dinner,  etc.  Of 
course  in  all  large  dairies  the  churning  is  done  by 
machinery.  Now  we  will  see  how  the  woman  in 
the  kitchen  gets  along.  We  will  commence  with 
Monday  and  follow  her  through  the  week,  as  her 
work  is  necessarily  varied.  If  you  are  well,  never 
let  trifles  interfere  with  your  daily  duties.  Let 
Monday  be  washing  day ;  Tuesday  baking  ;  Wed- 
nesday iron,  with  the  dairy  girl's  help;  Thursday, 
see  that  everything  is  mended  and  in  a  proper  con- 
dition to  put  on ;  Friday,  general  baking  day  ; 
Saturday,  general  cleaning  up.  This  ordinarily 
ought  not  to  take  longer  than  uutil  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  but  of  course  there  will  be  extras 
some  days,  which  will  keep  you  pretty  busy  all 
day.  The  chamber  work  and  keeping  the  house, 
except  the  kitchen,  in  order,  may  be  done  by  either, 
as  circumstances  require,  or  by  both,  but  if  by 
both,  let  each  one  have  her  particular  rooms,  aud 
look  after  them  entirely.  By  following  this  method, 
or  some  other  equally  good,  you  will  have  time 
nearly  every  afternoon  to  devote  to  whatever  you 
may  think  proper.  But  never  allow  yourselves  to 
go  slovenly,  for  of  all  things  a  slovenly  woman  is 
the  most  disgusting.  There  is  no  excuse  for  going 
with  the  hair  lookiug  like  a  fright,  and  hanging 
half  way  down  the  back  a  good  part  of  the  day,  as 
too  many  farmers'  wives  do.  It  takes  no  more 
time  to  put  it  in  order  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing than  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  I  am  sure  if  it 
pays  to  comb  it  for  a  few  hours  at  night,  it  will 
pay  to  do  it  for  all  day. 


An  Ornamental   Pincushion. 

A  very  pretty  Pincushion  can  be  made  in  the 
following  manner :  Cut  a  square  piece  of  satin, 
merino,  or  silk,  aud  have  a  grape  vine  with  fruit, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  wreath,  stamped  in 
the  center.  The  leaves,  stems,  and  tendrils,  should 
be  embroidered  with  white  silk  in  the  ordinary 
over-stitch,  and  upon  each  dot  that  represents  a 
grape,  fasten  a  wax  bead  of  the  size  in  a.  Cut 
for   the  under    side  a  square    like    the  one  ein- 


VTNE  FOR  PINCUSHION. 

broidered,  and  cover  both  over  a  cushion  made  of 
some  common,  thick  material,  stuffed  with  bran 
or  sawdust;  finish  by  fastening  a  quilling  of  white 
satin  ribbon  around  the  edge.  The  shape  is  improv- 
ed by  cHtting  each  side  of  the  material  a  little  hol- 
low. The  color  may  be  left  to  choice.  A  cushion  of 
this  kind  makes  a  very  pretty  bridal  present.  The  en- 
graving shows  a  portion  of  the  grape-vine  wreath 
of  about  half  the  size  needed  for  a  large  cushion. 


Towel  Rack  and  Clothes  Airer. 


There  are  several  patented  articles  which  are  very 
convenient  for  drying  towels,  airing  clothes  after 
ironing,  etc.,  but  as  a  patent  is  a  sort  of  challenge, 
and  as  we  like  with  a  few  common  tools  to  feel  in- 
dependent in  such  matters,  we  sometimes  try  our 
hand  and  see  if  we  cannot  make  as  good  an  article 
as  we  can  buy.  A  three  inch  piece  was  sawed 
off  tbe  end  of  a  ten-inch  oak  slab,  near  the  but, 
where  the  slab  was  fully  four  inches  thick.  It  was 
barked,  then  smoothed  and  shaped.  A  board  2J-£ 
feet  long,  and  ten  inches  wide,  was  fasteued  to  it 
by  one  end  with  two  three-quarter-inch  oak  pins; 
and  then  holes  were  bored  so  as  to  receive  eight 
dogwood  sticks,  three  feet  long,  and  an  inch  thick 
at  the  huts.     These  were  driven  in  suug,  aud  the 
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TOWEL  RACK. 

affair,  looking  like  half  a  wagon  wheel  without  the 
felloe,  was  hung  up  just  high  enough  to  clear  the 
heads  of  persons  walking  under  it.  We  find  it  a 
great  convenience — not  in  the  way  at  all ;  occupy- 
ing no  part  of  the  floor ;  never  falling  down  ;  out 
of  reach  of  dogs,  cats,  and  children.  The  engrav- 
ing   shows   the    uses    and  shape  of   the    article. 


The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 


Some  articles  with  the  above  heading  have  al- 
ready been  given.  They  were  begun  with  a  view 
of  introducing  the  matter  of  simple  ornamentation 
of  the  table,  a  division  of  the  subject  which  has  not 
yet  been  reached.  It  seems  that  what  little  has 
been  said  upon  order  has  touched  a  point  upon 
which  our  readers  are  interested.  And  why  should 
they  not  be  ?  If  there  is  anything  upon  which  a 
good  housekeeper  prides  herself,  it  is  her  table,  and 
if  there  is  anything  about  that  that  is  worth  know- 
ing which  she  docs  not  know,  she  is  ready  to  learn. 
We  do  not  aim  at  introducing  any  '.'  wrinkles  "  to 
induce  "  plain  people  "  to  imitate  what  are  called 
fashionable  folks.  Our  idea  is  to  give  such  hints 
as  will  enable  every  one,  no  matter  what  her  con- 
dition as  to  wealth  may  be,  to  make  the  best  of 
what  she  has.  If  the  housekeeper  who  lives  in 
a  log  house  in  a  Western  clearing  has  put  her  pork 
and  beans  on  a  neatly  arranged  table,  and  had  them 
served  with  order  and  propriety,  she  has  done  her 
best,  and  need  not  be  ashamed  should  the  Presi- 
dent himself  happen  along  at  dinner  time.  What- 
ever there  may  be  for  dinner  or  other  meal,  and 
whoever  may  be  the  accidental  guest,  don't  apolo- 
gize. It  places  all  parties  in  an  unpleasant  posi- 
tion, and  does  no  good.  Give  the  guest  the  best 
there  is ;  eerve  pork  and  beans  or  other  plain  food 
with  as  much  attention  as  if  it  were  the  choicest 
dish  ;  aud  if  the  guest  cannot  appreciate  the  hospi- 
tality, he  is  not  worthy  of  further  thought.  Sev- 
eral letters  have  been  received  asking  questious 
concerning  the  table,  to  some  of  which  we  briefly 
reply.  "Which  is  the  head  of  the  table?"  Oue 
lady  claims  that  her  end  is  the  head,  and  her  hus- 
band differs  from  her.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to 
decide  between  husband  aud  wife;  we  will  only 
state  that,  we  were  brought  up  in  the  notion  that 
the  husband  was  the  head  of  the  family,  aud  with 
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this  view  the  place  where  he  sits  would  be  the  head 
of  the  table.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  our  inquiring 
frieud,  she  must  refer  the  matter  to  the  next 
Woman's  Rights  Couveution.  "How  should  guests 
be  seated  ?" — asks  another.  If  the  guest  is  a  gentle- 
man, his  scat  should  be  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
lady  of  the  house,  and  if  a  lady,  her  place  is  at  the 
right  of  the  head  of  the  family.  This  is  the  proper 
way,  but  circumstances  may  modify  it,  as  in  fami- 
lies where  there  are  young  children  for  the  mother 
to  look  after,  and  who  must  consequently  be  near 
her.  All  such  matters  depend  npon circumstances. 
Where  there  are  several  guests,  aud  strict  etiquette 
is  observed,  the  host  asks  the  gentleman  who  is  to 
be  particularly  honored  to  wait  upon  his  wife  to 
the  table,  while  he  takes  the  lady  who  is  to  sit  at 
his  right  hand.  Where  there  arc  several  visitors, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  most  attention  is 
showu  to  the  greatest  stranger,  but  age — if  there 
be  marked  distinctions  in  this  respect — takes  pre- 
cedence of  everything  else.  No  matter  how  "dis- 
tinguished11 maybe  the  other  persons  present,  the 
old  gentleman  or  lady  should  have  the  place  of 
honor.  "Should  milk  aud  sugar  be  passed  for  each 
one  to  use  in  his  or  her  own  tea  or  coffee,  or  should 
the  lady  of  the  house  add  them  ?" — This  is  a  ques- 
tion upou  which  we  have  known  sensible  people 
to  differ.  Some  ladies  think  it  their  prerogative 
to  prepare  the  cup  before  it  is  passed.  Our  own 
notions  incline  the  other  way.  Some  take  their 
tea  and  coffee  "  dressed,"  and  others  like  it  "  bare- 
foot," as  we  ouce  heard  a  backwoodsman  express 
the  difference  between  coffee  with  sugar  and  milk, 
and  without.  Some  take  milk  and  no  sugar,  and 
vice  versa  ;  and  again,  tastes  differ  wvy  much  as  to 
the  quantity  of  these  additions.  We  know  of  oue 
person  who  does  not  consider  his  coffee  as  sweet- 
ened unless  he  can  dip  up  some  undissolved  sugar 
from  the  bottom  of  his  cup.  The  only  objection 
we  have  heard  to  passing  the  milk  and  sugar  is  that 
it  is  "  too  hotel  like."  If  hotels  hare  found  out 
how  their  guests  are  best  suited,  it  seems  to  us  an 
argument  iu  favor  of  the  practice,  rather  than 
'  against  it.  Those  who  advocate  the  propriety  of 
"seasouiug"  tea  aud  coffee  by  the  lady  of  the 
house  have  the  majority  with  them,  but  we  think 
the  other  method  worthy  of  consideration  by  those 
who  would  consult  the  comfort  of  those  who  sit 
at  their  tables;  at  any  rate  it?  adoption  would 
avoid  the  often  repeated  "  Is  your  tea  agreeable  ?" 


Hints  on  House  Cleaning. 

TIT  MRS.    S.    O.    JOHNSON. 


As  the  spring  days  approach,  the  housewife  feels 
her  daily  cares  increase.  Every  closet,  drawer,  and 
piece-bag  must  be  ransacked,  overlooked,  and 
cleared  up  for  the  coming  summer.  Carpets  must 
lie  taken  up  and  shaken,  beds  well  beaten,  and  bed- 
steads washed  in  strong  brine  to  destroy  all  insects, 
etc.  As  anything  that  can  lessen  the  labor  of  a 
housekeeper  is  desirable,  I  venture  to  contribute 
my  mite.  Save  the  tea  leaves  for  a  few  days,  then 
steep  them  iu  a  tin  pail  or  pan  for  half  an  hour, 
strain  through  a  sieve,  and  use  the  tea  to  Mash  all 
varnished  paint.  It  require  very  little  rubbing  or 
"  elbow  polish,"  as  the  tea  acts  as  a  strong  deterg- 
ent, cleansing  the  paint  from  it*  impurities,  and 
making  the  varnish  shine  equal  to  new.  It  cleanses 
window  sashes  aud  oil  cloths  ;  indeed,  any  varnished 
surface  is  improved  by  its  application.  It  washes 
window  panes  and  mirrors  much  better  than  soap 
and  water,  and  is  excellent  for  cleansing  black  wal- 
nut picture  and  looking-glass  frames.  It  will  not 
do  to  wash  unvarnished  paint  with  it.  Whiting  is 
uuequaled  for  cleansing  white  paint.  Take  a  small 
quantity  on  a  damp  flannel,  rub  lightly  over  the 
surface,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  its  effects. 
Wall  papers  are  readily  cleansed  by  tying  a  soft 
cloth  over  a  broom,  and  sweeping  down  the  walls 
ruefully.  The  dust  and  ashes  of  furnaces  aud 
stoves  are  deposited  iu  every  crack  and  crevice  of 
our  rooms,  and  require  vigilant  aud  active  treat- 
ment, for  their  removal.  Carpets  absorb  great  quan- 
tities of  them.  All  who  can  afford  it  will  fiud  it  a 
grent  improvement  to  use  straw  matting  in  sum- 


mer, and  in  autumn  cover  them  with  carpet  linings 
or  even  common  newspapers,  then  put  down  the 
carpets  over  them.  Cleansing  silver  is  not  an  easy 
task ;  the  use  of  kerosene  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
operation.  Wet  a  flannel  cloth  in  the  oil,  dip  iu 
dry  whiting,  and  thoroughly  rub  the  plated  or  sil- 
ver ware  ;  throw  it  into  a  dish  of  scalding  soap- 
suds, wipe  with  a  soft  flannel,  and  polish  with  a 
chamois  skin.  Your  silver  or  plate  will  look  equal 
to  that  exhibited  iu  a  jeweler's  window,  and  will 
retain  its  brilliancy  for  six  mouths,  if  once  a  week, 
when  washed,  it  is  polished  with  a  chamois  skin. 
Bright  silver  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  table, 
and  is  easily  attained  by  this  method.  Some  may 
think  it  will  injure  the  plate.  I  have  used  it  spring 
and  fall  for  five  years,  aud  neither  plated  articles 
nor  silver  sustain  any  injury.  Those  who  use  brass 
andirons  will  find  it  equally  efficacious  in  restoring 
their  brightness.  Old  feather  beds  and  pillows  are 
greatly  improved  by  putting  them  on  a  clean  grass 
plot  during  a  heavy  shower;  let  the  beds  become 
thoroughly  wetted,  turning  them  on  both  sides. 
Let  them  lie  out  until  thoroughly  dry,  theu  beat 
them  with  rods;  this  will  lighten  up  the  feathers 
aud  make  them  much  more  healthful  to  sleep  upon. 
It   removes    dust   and   rejuvenates  the   feathers. 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT    I1ATTIE. 


My  doctor  often  says  to  me,  "Do  you  know  that 
not  one  family  in  ten  has  good  bread?  Now,  if 
you  would  benefit  the  humau  race,  send  a  good  rec- 
ipe to  the   Agriculturist  aud  tell  the  people  how 

to  make  good,   wholesome,  sweet  bread." "I 

would  do  so,  Doctor,  but  there  are  so  many  things 
required  in  order  to  make  good  bread  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  give  a  recipe.   They  must  have  good  flour." 

"Tell  them  that," "And  they  must  have 

E» 1  yeast.". ..."  Well,  tell  them  that." "And 

good  judgment,  perseverance,  and  good  sense." 

•'Well,  tell  them  that.  You  write  it,  the  editors 
will  publish  it,  and  millions  will  be  benefited;  half 
the  doctors  might  go  to  farming  if  the  women 
would  invariably  put  good  bread  upon  the  table." 

"Many  persons  will  not  do  just   as  the  recipe 

tclis  them,  and  the  blame  will  fall  back  upon  me." 

"Tell   them  to  do  just  as  the  recipe  has  it.     It 

is  not  honest  to  take  a  recipe  aud  mix  it  up  with 
one's    own    ideas."    Here    are    my  directions  for 

Home-made  Yeast. — Take  six  large  potatoes  of 
a  good  kind,  pare,  and  boil  until  soft,  then  mash  as 
for  the  table.  Boil  a  small  handful  of  hops  in  two 
quarts  of  water  for  a  few  moments.  Put  the  pota- 
toes into  a  colander  and  rub  through  as  much  as 
possible;  then  pour  on  the  hop  water,  and  wash 
the  remaining  potato  pulp  through  with  it.  When 
all  is  strained,  return  it  to  the  kettle  to  boil.  Take 
a  tablespoouful  of  ground  ginger  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour ;  mix  witli  a  very  little  water  to 
a  smooth  paste,  add  more  water  to  make  of  a  thin 
batter;  add  to  this  a  tablespoouful  of  salt  and  half 
a  teacupful  of  sugar,  which  pour  gently  into  the 
boiling  hop  and  potato  water,  stirring  all  the  time, 
to  prevent  its  burning.  Allow  it  to  boil  a  few 
moments,  then  take  from  the  stove  and  pour  into  a 
crock  to  cool.  When  warm  as  new  milk,  or  luke- 
warm, stir  well  into  it  a  teacupful  of  lively  yeast, 
and  keep  of  an  even  temperature  until  well  risen, 
when  it  should  be  put  into'a  suitable  jug  and  cork- 
ed loosely  for  a  few  days.  Alter  a  few  days,  drive 
the  cork  in  tight,  aud  remember  to  keep  it  well 
corked;  also  shake  up  the  yeast  well  before  taking 
out  a  supply  for  bread-making.  This  yeast  will 
keep  any  reasonable  time,  as  the  sugar,  ginger,  aud 
salt,  are  excellent  preserving  agents.  Persons  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  iising  a  pint  or  a  quart  of 
flour  will  say  Auut  Hattic  has  made  a  mistake 
about  the  quantity  of  flour;  not  at  all, — two  table- 
spoonfuls  is  all  that  is  required  in  this  yeast. 

Making  Bread. — I  set  my  sponge  about  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  I  consider  the  bread  better  when 
about  a  dozen  potatoes  are  passed  through  the 
colander  into  the  flour,  but  this  is  not  always  con- 
venient, aud  I  sometimes  omit  them.  When  this 
is  the  case,  I  pour  about  a  quart  of  boiling  water 


into  the  flour,  cooling  with  cold  water  until  of  the 
proper  temperature  for  the  yeast  to  be  added ;  but 
inexperienced  bread-makers  had  better  mix  with 
water  a  little  more  than  lukewarm.  Sift  into 
the  bread-bowl  about  seven  quarts  of  flour,  make 
a  hole  iu  the  centre,  and  pour  in  about  two  quarts 
of  warm  water  aud  a  little  salt ;  stir  in  some  of  the 
flour  until  you  have  made  a  moderately  stiff  batter. 
If  it  is  so  hot  that  you  cannot  bear  to  hold  your 
finger  in  the  batter,  it  is  too  warm  for  the  yeast, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  lukewarm  ; 
then  add  a  teacupful  of  yeast,  and  stir  vigorously 
for  a  good  while.  The  more  it  is  beateu,  the  bet- 
ter, provided  that  it  does  not  cool  below  the  luke- 
warm point.  Sprinkle  a  little  flour  over  the  batter, 
cover  with  a  large  milk-pan  as  closely  as  possible, 
cover  this  again  with  a  blanket,  and  place  in  a  warm 
room  until  morning.  The  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, mix  the  bread.  By  taking  care,  the  flour  may  be 
introduced  into  the  batter  without  its  adhering  to 
the  hands;  but  where  it  does  do  so,  it  should  be 
immediately  rubbed  off  with  some  of  the  dry  flour. 
Also,  where  it  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  bowl,  it 
should  be  removed  iu  the  same  manner.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  get  too  much  flour  into  the  dough.  It 
should  be  spongy  and  spring  under  the  hands  while 
being  kneaded;  do  not  eousider  this  part  of  the 
process  complete  until  the  bowl  is  perfectly  free 
from  dough,  and  until  the  hands  may  go  iu  and  out 
without  sticking.  Make  the  mass  iuto  a  round 
ball,  sprinkle  a  little  flour  on  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl,  return  the  dough,  aud  let  it  stay  in  a  warm 
place  until  well  risen.  It  should  be  covered  with  a 
clean  cloth  and  blanket.  Iu  two  hours  it  should 
have  risen  so  that  two  or  three  cracks,  an  inch 
wide,  are  formed  on  its  surface,  wheu  it  may  be 
moulded  into  loaves.  If  two  or  more  loaves  are 
put  into  the  same  pan  or  tin,  a  space  of  an  inch  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  should  be  left  between  the 
loaves;  they  will  rise  sufficiently  to  touch,  aud 
will  divide  much  evener  after  being  baked.  Ordi- 
nary-sized loaves  will  require  an  hourand  a  quarter 
iu  a  moderate  oven ;  if  they  are  very  large,  it  would 
be  well  for  the  inexperienced  to  thrust  a  thin 
skewer  or  knitting  needle  into  the  loaf.  If  it  comes 
out  free  and  clean,  the  bread  is  baked  sufficiently. 
Do  not  divide  the  loaves  or  put  them  away  iuto  the 
crock  until  quite  cold.  Folding  iu  a  clean  towel 
until  nearly  cold  has  a  tendency  to  soften  the  crust, 
and  is  considered  an  advantage.  To  obtain  good 
bread  the  following  precautions  must  be  observed: 
Be  careful  that  the  batter  is  lukewarm  when  the 
yeast  is  added,  and  as  it  will  take  some  time  to 
rise,  it  must  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  this 
temperature;  hence  the  necessity  of  covering 
closely  with  the  pan  and  blanket.  The  dough 
should  be  kueaded  and  moulded  in  a  warm  room, 
that  it  may  not  get  cold.  The  loaves  should  be 
covered  also.  Avoid  putting  the  pans  of  dough  on 
the  stove  or  on  the  hot-water  boiler,  as  the  bottom 
gets  too  warm  and  rises  before  the  whole.  If  the 
dough  gets  cold,  however,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
resort  to  this  means  to  obtain  a  fermenting  temper- 
ature. Bread  should  be  thoroughly  cooked,  and  it 
is  well  to  always  make  the  loaves  the  same  size,  and 
by  looking  at  the  clock  the  baking  may  in  a  few 
trials  be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  If  the  bread  should 
be  clammy  or  doughy,  make  the  loaf  the  same  size 
next  time,  and  bake  a  little  longer,or  make  the  loaf 
smaller  and  bake  the  same  length  of  time. 

A  Delicious  Dessert  is  made  as  follows :  Put 
a  small  teacupful  of  tapioca  to  soak  for  a  few  hour: 
in  warm  water.  Pare  six  or  eight  good  cooking 
apples.  Core  without  dividing,  and  fill  the  hole? 
with  sugar  aud  a  little  lemon  juice,  or  grated  nut- 
meg. Pour  the  tapioca  mixt  ure  around  the  apples, 
grate  a  very  little  nutmeg  over,  and  bake  an  hour, 
or  until  done ;    serve  with  sweetened  cream. 


How  to  )Pop  Corn. — A  "  Professor  o. 
Pop  Com "  says :  Put  in  a  pan  a  heaping  tea- 
spoonful  of  butter  or  clean  lard,  a  good  piuch  of 
salt,  and  a  small  handful  of  pop  corn ;  cover,  and 
put  over  the  fire.  Butter  or  lard  improves  the  pop- 
ping qualities  of  the  corn,  aud  it  pops  better  than 
in  the  wire  or  screen  poppers.  If  any  one  knows 
a  better  method  than  the  above,  let  him  give  it. 
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P's  that  it  Pays  to  JPossess. 

Advertisement — "Boys  Wanted.'1''— Wanted,  by  Uncle 
>  i,  n  lot  of  first-class  Bots  for  the  future  needs  of  his 
estate.  A  few  choice,  well-selected  boys  for  Presidents  ; 
a  number  of  prime  quality,  for  Senators  and  Governors; 
au  assortment  of  good  article  for  Congressmen,  legisla- 
tors, and  flavors,  for  States  and  Cities  now  existing,  and 
to  be  speedily  erected ;  a  large  number,  extra-fine,  for 
Judges,  College-presidents,  and  Professors,  Doctors  of 
Law,  Divinity,  and  Medicine.  Boys  wanted  to  engineer 
the  building  of  railways  and  canals,  to  get  the  gold  out  of 
the  mountains,  the  iron  from  the  hills,  and  the  coal  from 
everywhere.  Boys  wanted  to  rim  steamship-lines  to 
Europe,  Asia,  and  the  rest  of  creat.on.  Boys  wanted  to 
farm  the  prairies,  to  bridge  the  rivers,  to  run  factories, 
to  own  stores,  wholesale  and  retail,  and  for  other  employ- 
ments too  numerous  to  mention. 

Said  boys  must  possess  the  following  Requisites  to  Suc- 
cess.   They  must  be 

In  Action,  prompt,  patient,  persevering,  and  painstak- 
ing. 
In  Mind,  practical,  progressive,  and  peaceable. 
In  Manners,  pleasing  and  polite. 

In  Life,  pure,  principled,  pious,  patriotic,  and  prayerful- 
All  boys  who  can  satisfy  the  above  conditions  can  be 
readily  supplied  with  good  places,  and  none  others  need 
apply  to  "UNCLE  SAM.1' 

Now.  boys,  there  is  your  chance  for  the  future.  Count 
up  these  characteristics ;  see  what  they  mean ;  }x>s$ess 
tht'ii.  and  you  will  be  sure  to  reap  an  abundant  reward. 

Oealiug  With    Thieves. 

The  following  story  is  related  by  an  exchange,  of  Jacob 
fcheafe,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Portsmouth,  in  former  times : 
A  man  had  purchased  some  wool  of  him,  which  he  had 
weighed  and  paid  for,  and  Mr.  Sheafe  had  gone  to  the 
back  room  to  get  change  for  a  note.  Happening  to  turn 
Lis  head  when  there,  he  saw  in  a  glass,  which  swung  so 
as  to  reflect  the  shop,  a  stout  arm  reach  up  and  take  from 
the  shelf  a  heavy  cheese.  Instead  of  appearing  suddenly 
and  rebuking  the  man  for  his  theft,  as  another  would, 
thereby  losing  his  custom  forever,  the  crafty  old  gentle 
nan  gave  the  thief  his  change  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
aud  then,  under  the  pretence  of  lifting  the  bag  to  lay  it 
pd  the  horse  for  him,  took  hold  of  it  and  exclaimed— 
"Why,  bless  me!  I  must  have  reckoned  the  weight 
wrong."  "Oh,  no!"  said  the  other,  "you  may  be  sure 
you  have  not,  for  I  counted  with  you."  "  Well,  well,  we 
won't  dispute  the  matter,  it's  so  easily  tried,"  said  Mr. 
S.,  putting  the  bag  into  the  scales  again.  "  There,"  said 
he,  •■  I  told  yon  so ;  knew  that  I  was  right— made  a  mis- 
take of  nearly  twenty  pounds ;  however,  if  you  don't 
want  the  whole,  you  needn't  have  it ;  Til  take  part  of  it 
out."  "Xo!"  said  the  other,  staying  the  hands  of  Mr. 
S.  on  the  way  to  the  strings  of  the  bag,  "I  gness  I'll 
take  the  whole."  And  this  he  did,  paying  for  dishonesty 
by  receiving  the  skim  ruilk  cheese  for  the  price  of  wool. 
On  another  occasion  Mr.  S.  missed  a  barrel  of  pork.  A 
few  months  after,  a  man  one  day  asked  him  the  question, 
•■  Did  you  ever  find  out  who  took  that  pork,  Mr. 
sheafe :-"  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  you  are  the  fellow  ! 
For  none  but  myself  and  the  thief  knew  of  the  loss." 
The  feliow  was  detected  by  the  shrewd  dealer,  who 
possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  knowing  when  to  be  silent. 

Use  for  the  Fire-fly. 

Mr.  Parton,  in  the  February  number  of  ;'  Our  Young 
Folks,"  relates  that  during  the  recent  war  two  prisoners 
who  had  been  confined  in  Andersonville  eleven  months, 
hearing  that  Sherman  was  at  Atlanta,  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  distant,  determined  to  make  their  escape 
and  try  to  reach  that  point.  One  of  them  had  a  watch 
h  bich  contained  a  compass,  and  with  this  they  expected 
to  direct  their  course,  which  was  northwest.  But  as  they 
were  to  travel  by  night  they  determined  not  to  start  until 
they  could  get  a  box  of  matches  to  give  necessary  light 
to  consult  the  compass.  This,  however,  they  failed  to  do, 
aud  at  last,  by  the  assistance  of  a  colored  man.  they  got 
away  and  lay  hidden  until  evening,  when  they  started 
through  the  woods.  About  midnight  they  came  to  a 
road  which  seemed  to  go  exactly  northwest.  But  it  was 
=o  cloudy  they  could  not  see  the  North  Star,  they  could 
not  consult  the  compass,  and  they  well  knew  that  a  mis- 
take in  the  direction  would  lead  to  recapture  and  death. 
The  more  they  talked  it  over,  the  less  certain  they  grew. 
But  presently  one  of  them  caught  a  fire-fly,  and  taking  it 
between  his  thumb  and  finger,  held  it  over  the  compass. 
To  their  great  joy  they  found  it  gave  light  enough  for  their 
purpose,  and  very  soon  they  ascertained  that  surely 
enough  the  road  led  etraight  to  the  Union  Army, 
and  eight  nights  of  travel  brought  them  safely  to  it. 


A  Picture  Story  for  the  Ti??ies.— Write  it  out  yourself. 

I\ew   Puzzles  to  he   Answered. 

Xo.  340.  Puzzle  Inscription.— Kc  nouoy  Dloti.  One  of 
our  clerks  brought  us  the  above  inscription,  which  he 
wishes  very  much  to  have  translated.  He  did  not  inform 
us  what  language  it  is  in.    Please  find  out  and  read  it. 


No.  341.    Illustrated  Rebus.— A  fact  of  recent  occurrence. 
Answers  to  Problems  and  JPwzzles. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles,  etc..  in  the 
March  number.' page  103  ...Xo.  339.  Illustrated  Rebus.— 
Honor  upholds  the  humble  in  spirit.  The  following  have 
sent  in  correct  answers.  George  Brenner,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Coles,  Frank  Lockwood.  Li  11a  Kirk,  ''Lucy,"  B.  F. 
Greenman.  Milton  S.  Lavdis.  J.  McK.  Wray,  Eldridge 
Johnson,  D.  R.  Harford,  John  Conlon,  Mary  J.  Sanborn, 
Henry  Schulz,  J.  Milton  Snyder,  F.  T.  Snyder,  Henry 
Barkholder,  D.  M.  Munro.  Lunette  Drew,  John  Heglin, 
Maggie  Weafr,  A.  J.  Dcitrick.  Albert  H.  Hall.  James  E. 
Eshleman.  F.  M.  Clemens.  Philip  H.  Ittel,  "William  D. 
Billiard,  M.  C.  Hunter,  A.  D.  Newton,  Jas.  Mudd,  W.  A. 
Ditson,  Nannie  Johnson,  J.  Chenowith,  J.  M.  Thompson. 


The  defective  Stone. 

"Don't  put  in  that  stone,'1  said  one  mason  to  another, 
as  they  were  working  together  on  the  rear  wall  of  a 
church.     "Can't  you  see  it's  a  poor  quality,  all  flaky,  and 

will  ^cale  away  to  pieces?" "It  isn't  very  good  grain, 

I  see;  but  it  fits  in  here,  and  I  don't  want  to  wait  for 
another.  Besides,  you  can't  see  it  from  the  ground,  and 
nobody  will  take  the  trouble  to  climb  up  here  to  look  at 

it." "You'd  better  send  for  another  block.      That 

isn't  fltfor  the  wall ;  it  won't  stand  the  weather  ;  and  if  it 
should  go  to  pieces,  it  will  damage  the  whole  building." 

"  I  guess  it  won't  damage  me,  nor  you  either,  so  here 

goes."  And  he  lifted  the  block  of  loose-grained,  flaky 
freestone  into  its  bed,  though  the  outer  thicknesses 
cracked  and  the  shell  sloughed  off.  He  dashed  over  it  a 
trowelful  of  mortar,  aud  went  on  with  the  nest  tier. 
Nobody  could  see  the  defective  stone,  for  it  was  covered 
by  a  projecting  buttress,  and  only  the  two  stone-masons 
were  present  when  it  was  laid.  But  though  unseen,  it 
was  not  safe,  and  time  brought  about  its  own  result. 
Every  sunbeam  loosened  ils  texture  a  little,  every  storm 
helped  to  crumble  off  a  minute  fragment,  and  little  by 
little,  after  many  years  the  stone  crumbled  away.  That 
was  bad  enough,  but  that  was  not  all.  It  chanced  that 
one  of  the  great  beams  of  the  roof  rested  a  few  tiers 
above,  directly  over  the  defective  block,  and  as  the  stone 
decayed,  the  beam  sank  a  little.  Presently  a  crack 
opened  in  the  ceiling,  disfiguriugthe  fresco-painting,  and 
the  crack  grew  to  a  leak,  letting  in  the  rain.  And  when 
at  last  the  worthless  block  fell  out,  the  beam  dropped 
down,  the  roof  sunk  in,  and  the  church  was  no  longer 
fit  for  use,  until  after  the  loss  of  much  time,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  much  money,  a  new  roof  was  built,  and  a  new 
block  inserted  in  the  wall.  It  was  only  a  small  defect, 
but  it  did  much  damage  in  the  end. There  is  a  struc- 
ture which  everybody  is  building,  young  and  old,  each 
one  for  himself.  It  is  called  character,  and  in  it  every 
act  of  life  is  a  stone.  If  day  by  day  we  are  careful  to 
build  our  lives  with  pure,  noble,  upright  deeds,  at  the 
end  will  stand  a  fair  temple,  honored  by  God  and  man. 
But,  as  one  leak  will  sink  a  ship,  and  one  flaw  break  a 
chain,  so  one  mean,  dishonorable,  untruthful  act  or  word 
will  forever  leave  its  impress  and  work  its  influence  on 
our  characters.  Then,  let  the  several  deeds  unite  to  form 
a  perfect  day,  and  one  by  one  the  days  grow  into  noble 
years,  and  the  years,  as  they  slowly  pass,  will  raise  at 
last  a  beautiful  edifice,  enduring  forever  to  our  praise. 

The  Care  of  Canary  ££irds# 

Few  pets  give  more  pleasure  than  these  sweet  singers. 
They  are  so  perfectly  at  home  in  a  cage  that  in  looking 
at  them  one  does  not  feel  the  regret  experienced  in  keep- 
ing birds  born  in  the  free  forest  thus  confined.  Un- 
painted  cages  are  best  for  birds,  as  they  will  industrious- 
ly peck  at  every  place  that  offers  a  hold  to  their  bills, 
and  a  very  little  paint  would  poison  them.  The  cage 
should  be  hung  where  plenty  of  light  and  air  can  be  en- 
joyed, not  near  the  ceiling  where  the  atmosphere  is  usu- 
ally foul.  Opposite  a  window  where  the  sunshine  can 
come  in  is  the  best  place.  Birds  are  naturally  very  cleanly, 
and  their  cages  should  be  kept  scrupulously  neat.  A  piece 
of  brown  paper  laid  upon  the  floor  and  changed  every  day 
will  keep  the  floor  clean;  the  perches  should  be  washed 
frequently.  Canaries  greatly  enjoy  their  morning  bath. 
Give  them  clean  water  in  a  shallow  dish  daily,  and  their 
curious  little  freaks  over  it  will  afford  much  amusement. 
The  drinking  cup  and  seed  cup  should  be  cleansed  and 
refilled  daily.  Canary  seed  is  the  best  regular  food ;  for 
variety,  add  summer  rape  seed,  and  occasionally  a  little 
hemp  seed.  Fresh  fruit,  sweet  apples,  berries,  etc.,  wilt 
be  relished,  and  are  healthful ;  they  are  also  very  fond  of 
sugar,  which  should  be  allowed  them  only  in  moderate 
quantity,  as  an  occasional  treat.  A  bit  of  cuttle-fish  bone 
for  them  to  peck  at  should  be  hung  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  cage,  where  it  will  be  kept  clean.  Occasionally  a 
cage  becomes  infested  with  mites,— little  insects  almost 
too  small  to  be  seen  without  a  microscope,— which  greatly 
irritate  the  bird,  and  if  not  destroyed,  may  cause  its 
death.  Their  presence  maybe  known  by  the  bird  per- 
sistently scratching  and  pecking  at  his  feathers,  espe- 
cially after  settling  upon  his  perch  for  the  night.  In  such 
a  case  wash  the  cage  thoroughly  with  suds  made  from 
carbolic  soap,  and  put  a  very  little  of  it  in  their  bathing 
water,  which  will  soon  clear  out  the  pests  without  injury 
to  the  bird.  With  care  never  to  frighten  a  bird,  it  may 
be  taught  to  come  to  its  owner  from  the  cage,  to  feed 
from  his  hand,  and  even  to  perform  many  tricks  ;  the 
feats  of  Signor  Blitz's  trained  canaries,  which  many  of 
our  readers  have  probably  seen,  show  that  these  house- 
hold birds  are  capable  of  receiving  no  little  education. 

Spelling  Test.— Read  the  following  sentence  to 
any  person  desirous  of  showing  his  knowledge  of  spell- 
ing and  request  him  to  write  it  out.  "  It  is  agreeable  busi- 
ness to  perceive  the  unparalleled  embarrassment  of  a 
harassed  peddler  ganging  the  symmetry  of  a  peeled  pear 
which  a  sibyl  haa  stabbed  with  a  poniard  unheeding  the 
innuendoes  of  the  lilies  of  a  cornelian  hue  when  on  Wed- 
nesday last  they  endeavored  to  separate  a  niece  and  aunt.'* 
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THE     NEW-COMER . — Drawn  for  tite  American  Agriculturist  by  E.  Forbes 


Boys  who  have  been  away  from  home  to  boarding- 
school  will  readily  understand  the  feelings  of  the  poor 
captive  in  the  picture,  now  for  the  first  time  introduced 
to  his  new  companions.  One  bullying  fellow  wants  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  him  ;  another  waggish  character  is 
about  to  play  a  practical  joke  by  slily  polling  his  hair ;  a 
third  is  disposed  to  ridicule  him  for  his  low  spirits;  while 
a  few  look  on  with  real  sympathy.  The  poor  lonely 
creature,  with  no  friends  made  as  yet.  sadly  think*  of  his 
native  home,  and  can  find  little  comfort.  Vet  if  he  have 
the  true  spirit  of  a  monkey  he  will  soon  make  his  place, 
yielding  to  his  superiors,  putting  down  his  inferiors,  and 
taking  rank  according  to  his  own  merits.  No  doubt  his 
fast  friends  will  be  those  who  at  first  gave  him  sympathy, 
which  his  gratitude  will  more  than  repay.  While  you 
may  be  amused  with  the  comical  figures  of  these  animals, 
do  not  forget  the  lesson  of  the  picture.  When  a  new 
companion  comes  to  your  school  or  your  neighborhood, 
try  to  make  him  feel  at  home.  To  take  any  advantage  of 
such  an  one  is  despicably  mean.  Even  if  he  should  after- 
ward prove  unworthy  of  your  intimate  friendship,  the 
exercise  of  kind  feeling  towards  him  will  bring  its  own 
happiness  to  yourself  and  make  you  richer  than  any  en- 
joyment would,  that  could  be  had  by  imposing  upon  him. 

An  East  Sndimi  4^i:tait  Story. 

Many  years  ago  a  giant  living  in  Ceylon  fell  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  another  giant  in  Bengal ;  so  ho  asked  her 
father  to  let  him  marry  her.  But  he  refused  because  the 
lover  lived  on  a  little  island,  and  was  not  of  much  account. 
But  the  Ceylonese  determined  to  have  bis  bride,  and 
so  crossed  over,  seized  h-er,  and  carried  her  home.  Then 
her  father,  in  a  great  rage,  started  to  rescue  her.  but  found 
on  arriving  at  the  straits  which  separate  the  island  from 
the  main  land,  that  he  was  not  tall  enough  to  wade  over. 


So  back  he  went  through  the  whole  length  of  India  to 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  snatched  up  two  of  the 
largest  to  throw  them  into  the  strait,  to  fill  it  np  so  that 
he  could  pass  over.  But  as  he  strode  back  with  one 
mountain  in  each  hand,  large  pieces  slipped  through  his 
finders,  and  thus  came  the  chain  of  hills  which  extend 
for  some  three  hundred  miles  through  the  country.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  on  finally  reaching  the  island  he  be- 
came reconciled  to  his  son-in-law ;  but  very  likely  the 
latter  being  the  larger,  made  way  with  him,  for,  as  it  hap- 
pens, the  story  very  provokingly  stops  here  without 
giving  information  on  this  most  interesting  point. 

Xo©  Much  Iffteclicine. 

Among  the  American  Indians  the  "  Medicine  Man  "  is 
next  in  importance  to  the  Chief  of  the  tribe.  He  is  not 
only  the  physician,  but  the  priest,  prophet,  and  general 
agent  with  supernatural  powers,  with  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  familiar.  During  drouth  he  is  in  great  de- 
mand as  a  rain  maker.  In  this  art  they  are  very  success- 
ful, as  when  they  once  commence  their  ceremonies  they 
never  stop  until  rain  begins  to  fall.  Those  who  have 
witnessed  their  performances  say  that  their  freaks  are  of 
the  most  extravagant  kind,  such  as  would  provoke  the 
laughter  of  all  unbelievers  in  their  power.  It  is  related 
of  one  of  these  characters,  named  Wakbadahakee.  that 
while  going  through  his  performances  he  fired  an  arrow 
toward  the  clouds  and  promised  abundant  water.  Short- 
ly after  a  vessel  came  np  the  river  near  the  encampment, 
firing  a  salute.  "Ah,  my  friends!"  said  the  rain-maker, 
"  my  medicine  is  great— I  have  brought  a  thunder-boat." 
He  continued  his  vaunts  and  threats  from  his  high  place, 
and  truly  his  predictions  were  fulfilled ;  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  cloud  wag  over  the  village,  and  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.     Mr.  Catlin.  who  related  the  incident,  says  it 


was  a  memorable  sight.  Thunder  roared,  and  livid  light- 
ning flashed,  and  in  a  moment  of  consternation,  a  flash 
struck  one  of  the  Mandan  lodges,  and  killed  a  beautiful 
girl.  He  was  rather  alarmed  lest  his  fame  should  be 
held  from  him  ;  he  ascended  the  medicine-lodge  the  next 
morning, and  exclaimed:  "My  friends,  my  medicine,  you 
see,  is  great— it  is  too  great ;  I  am  too  young,  and  1  was 
too  fast ;  I  knew  not  when  to  stop.  The  wigwam  of 
Mah-sihsh  is  laid  low,  and  many  are  the  eyes  that  weep 
for  Kokai,  the  antelope.  .  .  .  Who  sa^that  the  medi- 
cine of  Wak-ka-dah-ha-kee  is  not  strong?"  A  unanimous 
shout  of  approbation  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  Hair  of 
the  White  Buffalo,  by  which  epithet  he  was  distinguished 
before,  was  thereafter  changed  to  the  more  familiar  and 
honorable  appellation  of  the  "  Big  Double  Medicine." 

A  IMflictilt  S-iaiagiaagje. 

A  Frenchman  of  our  acquaintance  relates  the  following 
anecdote  of  himself  with  great  good  humor.  Shortly 
after  arriving  in  this  country,  and  while  he  could  speak 
the  language  very  imperfectly,  he  was  engaged  as  teacher 
of  French  in  a  young  ladies  boarding-school.  He  kept 
bis  ears  wide  open  to  learn  every  new  phrase,  and  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  One  expression  at  the  meals  puzzled 
hi m  for  some  time.  Tie  noticed  that  the  young  ladies 
often  replied  "Yes'm,"  when  asked  if  they  would  be 
helped  to  some  of  the  dishes.  He  carefully  consulted  his 
lexicon,  to  find  the  meaning  of  "Yes'm,"  hut  thG  word 
was  not  there.  So  he  asked  the  principal,  who  informed 
him  that  it  was  the  same  as  "  Out,  Madame"  in  French. 
He  then  was  able  to  use  the  phrase  correctly  himself. 
But  one  day  when  asked  to  partake  of  something  ne 
chose  to  decline,  he  answered,  "Nos'm,"  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  the  whole  family.  "They  all  laugh  so 
happy,"  said  he,  in  relating  it,  "  I  laugh  too,  very  much. 
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THE   BEST    JUVENILE    MAGAZINE    EVER    PUBLISHED    IN   ANY   LAND    OR    LANGUAGE. 

"OUR    YOUNG    FOLKS." 


The  January,  February,  and  March  numbers  of  "  Om  TOUKO  Folks  "  have  been  welcomed  by  the  Press  and  the  Public  with  an  enthusiasm  never  before  accorded  to  a  Magazine  for 
Boys  and  Girls.  The  great  variety  and  fresh  interest  ot"  its  contents,  and  the  eminent  literary  skill  of  the  writers,  make  the  Magazine  attractive  to  all  Intelligent  persons,  young  or  old,  and 
give  It  a  permanent  value. 

The  leading  serial,  "The  Story  of  a  Had  Boy,"  by  T.  B.  ALDr.icn,  has  awakened  an  eager  interest  almost  without  precedent.  The  experiences  and  fortunes  of  Tom  Bailey  are  followed 
with  curiosity  and  delight  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  it  in  safe  to  state  that  the  interest  of  the  story  increases  to  the  end.  "We  copy  from  the  April  instalment  an  account  of  the  demor- 
alization produced  in  school  by  the  approach  of  Independence  Day,  and  a  part  of 

TOM    BAILEY'S    NIGHT    BEFORE     THE    FOURTH. 


Two  months  had  elapsed  since  my  arrival  at  Blvermouth, 
when  tlie  approach  of  an  Important  celebration  produced 
the  greatest  excitement  among  the  the  juvenile  population 
of  the  town. 

There  was  very  little  hard  study  done  in  the  Temple  Gram- 
mar School  the  week  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July.  For 
my  part,  my  heart  and  brain  were  bo  full  of  five-crackers, 
Boman-candles,  rockets,  pin-wheels,  squibs,  and  gunpowder 
In  various  seductive  forms,  that  I  wonder  I  did  n't  explode 
under  Mr.  Grimsliaw's  very  nose.  I  could  n't  do  a  sum  to 
save  me  ;  I  could  n't  tell,  for  love  or  money,  whether  Talla- 
hassee was  the  capital  of  Tennessee  or  of  Florida  ;  the  pres- 
ent and  the  pluperfect  tenses  were  Inextricably  mixed  in 
my  memory,  and  I  did  n't  know  a  verb  from  an  adjective 
when  I  met  one.  This  was  not  alone  my  condition,  but  that 
of  every  boy  in  the  school. 

Even  Mr.  Grimshaw  was  made  a  sort  of  accessory  to  the 
universal  demoralization.  In  calling  the  school  to  order,  he 
always  rapped  on  the  table  with  a  heavy  ruler.  Under  the 
green  baize  table-cloth,  on  the  exact  spot  where  he  usually 
struck,  acertaiu  boy  whose  name  I  withold,  placed  a  fat 
torpedo.  The  result  was  a  loud  explosion,  which. caused 
Mr.  Grimshaw  to  look  queer.  Charley  Marden  was  at  the 
water-pail  at  the  time,  and  directed  general  attention  to 
himself  by  strangling  for  several  seconds  and  then  squirting 
n  elender  thread  of  water  over  the  blackboard. 

Mr.  Grimshaw  fixed  his  eyes  reproachfully  on  Charley,  but 


said  nothing.  The  real  culprit  (it  was  n't  Charley  Marden, 
but  the  boy  whose  name  I  withhold)  instantly  regretted  his 
badness,  and  after  school  confessed  the  whole  thing  to  Mr. 
Grimshaw,  who  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  the  nameless  boy's 
head  by  giving  him  live  cents  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  If  Mr. 
/  Grimshaw  had  caned  this  unknown  youth,  the  punishment 
would  not  have  been  half  so  severe. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d  I  retired  to  bed  very  early,  in 
order  to  disarm  suspicion.  I  did  n't  sleep  a  wink,  waiting 
for  eleven  o'clock  to  come  round;  and  I  thought  it  never 
would  come  round,  as  I  lay#  counting  from  time  to  time  the 
slow  strokes  or  the  ponderous  bell  in  the  steeple  of  the  Old 
North  Church.  At  length  the  laggard  hour  arrived.  While 
the  clock  was  striking  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  began 
dressing. 

My  grandfather  and  Mies  Abigail  were  heavy  sleepers,  and 
I  might  have  stolen  down  stairs  and  outsat  the  front  door 
undetected;  but  such  a  commonplace  proceeding  did  not 
suit  my  adventurous  disposition.  I  fastened  one  end  of  a 
rope  (it  was  a  few  yards  cut  from  Kitty  Collins's  clothes- 
line) to  the  bedpost  nearest  the  window,  and  cautiously 
climbed  out  on  the  wide  pediment  over  the  hall  door.  I  had 
neglected  to  knot  the  rope ;  the  result  was  that  the  moment 
I  swung  clear  of  the  pediment,  I  descended  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  warmed  both  my  hands  smartly.  The  rope, 
moreover,  was  four  or  five  feet  too  short ;  so  I  got  a  fall  that 
would    have  proved    serious  had  I  not  tumbled  into  tho 


middle  of  one  of  the  biy  rose-bushes  growing-  on  either  side 
of  the  steps. 

I  scrambled  out  of  that  without  delay,  and  was  congratu- 
lat  ing  myself  on  my  good  luck,  when  I  saw  by  the  light  of  tho 
setting  moon  the  form  of  a  man  leaning  over  the  garden  gate. 
It  was  one  of  the  town  watch,  who  had  probably  been  observ- 
ing my  operations  with  curiosity.  Seeing  no  chance  of 
escape,  I  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter  and  walked  directly 
up  to  him. 

"  What  on  airth  air  you  a  doin'  ?"  asked  the  man,  grasping 
the  collar  of  my  jacket. 

"  I  live  here,  sir,  if  yon  please,"  I  replied,  "  and  am  going 
to  the  bonfire.  I  did  n't  want  to  wake  up  the  old  folks, 
that's  all." 

The  man  cocked  his  eye  at  me  in  the  most  amiable  manner, 
and  released  his  hold. 

"  Boys  is  boys,"  he  muttered.  He  did  n't  attempt  to  stop 
me  as  I  slipped  through  the  gate. 

Once  beyond  his  clutches  I  took  to  my  heels  and  soon 
reached  the  Square,  where  I  found  forty  or  fifty  fellows 
assembled,  engaged  in  building  a  pyramid  of  tar-barrels. 
The  palms  of  my  hands  still  tingled  so  that  I  could  n't  join 
in  the  sport.  I  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  Nautalis  Bank, 
watching  the  workers,  among  whom  I  recognized  lots  of 
my  schoolmates.  They  looked  like  a  legion  of  imps,  com- 
ing and  going  in  the  twilight,  busy  in  raising  Borne  infernal 
edifice.  What  a  Babel  of  voices  it  was,  everybody  directing 
everybody  else,  and  everybody  doing  everything  wrong ! 


To  show  the  kind  and  degree  of  interest  rtrodnced  by  this  story,  and  the  other  attractive 

articles  in  "  Oct.  Tocxg  Folks,"  we  give  the  following  letter,  which  expresses  fairly  the 

sentiments  contained  in  numerous  letters,  received  daily  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Spkingfikld,  Feb.  23.,  1S69.      " 

To  Tun  Editors  op  "  Our  Young  Folks." 

"Your  magazine  is  such  a  source  of  delight  in  our  family,  and  at  the  same  time  so  valuable 

and  instructive  to  our  children,  that  I  feel  impelled  to  write  you  and  thank  you  for  what 

you  arc  doing  for  them  and  for  others  like  them.    "We  have  taken  the  magazine  eve    since 

It  started,  but  we  think  it  more  interesting  than  ever  this  year. 

"The  •  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy '  pleases  my  boys  so  much  that  they  fairly  commit  each  insttil* 


ment  to  memory.  Mr.  Trowbridge's  articles  on  Glass-Making  we  have  found  particularly 
interesting,  and  so  are  the  articles  by  Mr.  Parton,  and  Mr.  Hale,  and  Mrs.  Agassiz.  I  assure 
you  that  the  monthly  arrival  of  your  Magazine  is  a  great  event  in  our  household.  Expec- 
tation gets  on  tiptoe  about  the  middle  of  each  month,  after  which  time  the  Post-office  boy 
is  closely  watched  by  two  pair  of  eager  young  eyes  on  the  lookout  for  what  they  call  '  tho 
best  magazine  that  ever  was.' 

'*  In  sober  earnest,  dear  Editors,  I  feel  that  you  are  doing  my  children  an  inestimable  good, 
that  you  are  furnishing  to  them  a  style  of  reading  in  every  respect  admirable  and  particu« 
larly  adapted  to  them  ;  and  as  I  see  the  interest  with  which  they  read  what  you  prepare  for 
them,  and  observe  its  restraining  and  developing  Influence  upon  their  young  minds,  I  feel 
grateful  that  in  their  education  I  have  such  a  valuable  assistant  as  your  magazine. 

Respectiully  yours  Mes. ." 


Besides  the  ■■  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  "Our  Young  Folks  "  for  this  year  contains  an  exceedingly  Interesting  and  valuable  series  of  papers  by  Bev.  E.  E.  Haxe,  suggesting  How  to  Talk, 
Row  to  Write,  How  to  Read,  How  to  Travel*  How  to  Act  in  Society,  and  How  to  Work  ;  a  number  of  articles  by  James  Parton,  including  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  noted  Portuguese 
Discoverers  and  Navigators;  careful  and  graphic  descriptions  of  Glass-Making,  Ship-Building,  Coal-Jfitiing,  and  other  attractive  branches  of  Industry  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  ;  a  very 
valuable  series  of  articles  by  Mrs.  Prof,  Agassiz,  the  eminent  naturalist,  on  Coal  Deposits,  Coral  Animals  and  Beefs,  Earthquakes,  etc.,  several  articles  on  Interesting  topics  of  American 
History  by  J- H.  A.  Boxs;  Declamations  by  Elijah  Kellogg  ;  Dialogues  by  Epes  Sargent,— and  other  excellent  articles  by  popular  writers,  all  illustrated  by  the  most  skillful  artists. 

£F~  u  OVR  YOTJNG  FOLKS  "  is  only  Two  Dollars  a  year,  and  the   numbers  for  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1869,  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  examine  the  Magazine,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO., 


(Successors  to  Ticknor  &  Fields,) 

124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
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EW    AID    CHOICE    POTATOES 


EARIjT   rose. 


B    7%      PK 


CLIMAX. 


BRESEE'S    PROLIFIC,    OR    No.    2. 


EARLY   ROSE. 

Among  the  many  thousands  of  oar  patrons  to  -whom  we 
furnished  this  valuable  potato,  we  have  yet  to  hear  from 
the  first  one  who  is  not  fully  satisfied  with  his  purchase. 
The  only  regret  expressed  is,  that  they  had  not  procured 
more.  "We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  the  most  flattering  testi- 
monials, not  only  of  its  carliness  and  good  quality,  but  of 
Us  astonishing  productiveness,  some  of  which  seem  almost 
fabulous.  Several  report  of  having  grown  a  barrel  from  a 
single  pound;  reports  of  a  yield  of  one  hundred-fold  are 
of  everyday  occurrence. 

We  have  no  hesitation  In  recommending  it  as  the  earliest, 
most  productive,  and  of  better  quality  than  any  other  va- 
riety in  cultivation.  It  retains  its  good  quality  through  the 
enlire  season,  until  a  new  crop  is  ready  for  the  market.  It 
is  particularly  recommended  for  culture  in  the  Southern 
btatcs,  as  new  potatoes  can  be  sent  to  the  New  York  mar- 
ket as  early  as  the  more  common  varieties  from  Bermuda. 

"\Vc  arc  now  receiving  cash  orders  nt  the  prices  annexed, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  binding  for  any 
stated  time,  as  from  present  appearances  the  supply  will 
not  equal  the  demand. 

One  pound,  $1.00  ;  Three  pounds,  $2X0,  by  mail,  post-paid. 
One  peck,  (15  lbs.),  $5.00;  M  bush.,  $S.00;  1  bush.,  (60  lbs.), 
$15.00  ;  1  bbl.,  ( 1G5  lbs.)  $40.00 ;  5  bbls.,  $173.00.  Pricea  to  the 
trade,  in  larger  quantities,  will  be  given  upon  application. 
The  freight  on  all  packages  by  express,  boat,  or  railroad,  to 
be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  Ko  charge  for  packages  or  cartage. 


CLIMAX. 


and 


K.  BLISS  &  SOX,   41  Park  flow  & 

(P.  O.  Box  5,7 IS.) 


The  Climax  Is  a  seedling  of  the  Early  Goodrich, 
Is  thus  described  by  the  raiser: 

"  It  has  a  stout,  erect  stalk,  large  leaves;  tuber,  about  me- 
dium size,  smooth,  cylindrical  form,  swelled  out  at  center; 
eyes,  shallow,  but  strongly  defined ;  skin,  considerably 
netted  or  russet,  tough,  white  ;  flesh,  entirely  white,  solid, 
heavy,  brittle,  and  never  hollow ;  boils  through  quickly, 
with  no  hard  core  at  center,  is  mealy,  of  floury  whiteness, 
and  of  superior  table  quality.  It  Is  equally  productive  with 
the  Early  Hose,  but  a  few  days  later,  earlier  than  the  Early 
Goodrich,  while  its  keeping  qualities  arc  as  good  as  the 
Peach-blows." 

SniF.LKY  Hibbwrp,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  London  Gardener's 
Magazine,  and  one  of  the  best  judges  of  the  Potato  In 
England,  writes  as  follows  after  having  tested  the  sample 
we  sent  him:  '*  Flesh  quite  white,  fine  in  texture  and  well 
flavored.  This  is  an  elegant  potato  for  the  table,  and  if  a 
good  grower,  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  the  gar- 
den and  exhibition." 

Trice  $3.00  per  pound  by  mall,  post-paid. 

BRESEE'S   PROLIFIC,  or   Xo.    2. 

Tills  remarkable  variety  originated  with  Albeit  Iiresee, 
who  was  also  the  originator  of  the  justly  celebrated  Early 
Hose,  both  varieties  being  produced  from  the  same  Seed 
ball  of  the  Garnet  Chill. 

The  vines  of  Lresee's  Prolific  arc  of  medium  height,  quite 
bushy,  somewhat  spreading,  large  leaves.  Tubers,  large, 
regular  in  shape,  and  very  smooth,  slightly  oblong,  sonic* 
what  flattened.  Skin,  dull  white,  inclined  to  be  roBsetted; 
eyes,  but  little  depressed  and  slightly  pinkish  ;  flesh,  white; 
cooks  quickly,  is  very  mealy,  and  of  excellent  quality,  yield 
very  large,  often  exceeding  One  Hundred- fold.  Matures 
about  three  weeks  later  than  the  Early  Rose,  and  will  prove 
a  most  valuable  variety  for  field  culture.  A  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  this  variety  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Mobs.  Hort.  Society,  last  September. 

An  English  correspondent  of  the  London  Gardener's 
Chronicle  fttcv.W.II.Iiadclyffe)  to  whom  several  of  our  sam- 
ples wtere  sent  for  trial,  thus  speaks  of  this  variety  :  "  Bre- 
see'fi  Prolific  is  a  most  perfect  potato.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
best  I  ever  saw.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  firm.  As  far  as  appear- 
ance goes  they  do  immense  credit  to  America.  In  a  word, 
I  never  saw  nicer  potatoes." 

Price  $2.00  per  pound,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

I'pon  receipt  of  §3.00  we  will  mril,  post- 
paid, to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or 
British  Provinces,  One  Ponnd  Each  of  the 
CLIMAX.  BRESEE'S  PROLIFIC,  and  the 
EARLY  ROSE.  Xo  orders  will  he  accepted 
unless  accompanied  with  the  cash. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  a  large  stock  of  Eap.lt 
Sedec,  Earlt  Goonmrrt,  VahdkbvhetTs  Sekdlino,  Jack- 
son White.  IIaeisox,  tfcc,  &c,  which  we  offer  at  the  lowest 
market  prices. 

Our  descriptive  and  illustrated  priced  list  of  potatoes 
with  explicit  directions  for  culture,  mailed  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

OUK  >"EW  ILLrSTUATED  SEED  CATALOGUE  and 
Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  132  pages,  mailed 
to  applicants  upon  receipt  of  25  cents. 

151  Xassaii  St.,  Xew  York. 

Formerly  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
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RAMSDELL'S    NORWAY    OATS. 


The  accompanying  Illustration  represents 


a  single  head  of  the  Norway  Oats,  reduced  in  size  by  photography. 
Size  25  Inches  in  Length). 


(.Natural 


OATTTIOWr. 

*V>  have  evidence  that  several  hundred  bushels  of  seel  have  been 
sold,  under  our  name,  which  is  an  entirely  different  and  inferior  grain. 
Our  full  printed  history  is  sent  free  to  all,  and  tfives  a  full  exposition 
of  the  swindles  that  are  being  practiced  on  farmers  In  the  sale  of 
seed  oats.    The  Norway  Oats  are  neither  ichile  nor  black,  but  gray, 

WHAT    THE    PEOPLE    SAY. 

Nor.Tn  Randolph",  Vt.,  Jan.  20, 1S69. 
D.  TV.  Ramsdbix.— Dear  Sir:  So  much  is  being  said  about  your 
Norway  Oats,  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  give  my  experience.  In  the 
spring  of  'US  I  procured  one  bushel  of  your  seed.  1  had  a  piece  of 
ground  measuring  three  acres,  all  of  which  was  manured  exactly 
alike,  and  from  this  piece  1  measured  one  acre  and  sowed  the  bushel 
of  Norway  Oats ;  on  the  other  two  acres  I  sowed  six  bushels  of 
selected  seed  from  my  common  oats.  I  harvested  three  bushels  more 
of  the  Norways,  from  the  one  acre,  than  I  did  of  the  common  oais 
from  the  two.  This  I  consider  as  fair  a  1st  as  could  be  made,  and  as  to 
my  reliability  if  a>>,'  farmer  desires  it,  I  will  refer  him  to  some  of  the 
best  men  in  my  State.  Yon  have  been  unjustly  slandered  by  some  of 
the  would-be-wise  me.i  Of  this  country,  as  the  above  statement  fully 
proves,  and  you  aro  r.t  liberty  to  publish  this  if  you  deem  it  of  any 
use  to  yourself  and  the  farming  community.    Respectfully  yours. 

AVEKl  l'UXUX. 

In  March,  1367,  I  bought  one  pint  of  Norway  Oats  of  D.  W.  Rmns- 
dell.  I  had  no  confidence  that  they  would  prove  much  if  any  better 
than  the  other  kinds,  and  put  them  in  carelessly,  wasting  some  and 
sowing  too  thick.  1  had  a  yield  of  a  little  b-ss  Hum  half  a  bushel. 
The  past  season  X  planted  one  pint  by  themselves  and  harvested  5J4 
bushels ;  the  balance  of  the  half  bushel  I  sowed  broadcast  and  from 
H  harvested  GO  bushels,  making  iT-1.,  bushel*  in  all  from  a  little  less 
than  half  a  bushel  of  seed,  and  we  considered  the  crop  inferior  on 
account  of  the  drouth.  I  intend  to  sow  all  I  have  another  year.  I 
Lave  not  heard  of  any  one  else  in  this  part  of  the  country  having 
grown  them,  but  my^'.-xperience  convinces  me  that  they  are  the  oat 
lor  our  South-western  soil,  and  I  believe  in  a  few  years  they  will  be- 
come the  standard,  taking  the  place  of  all  others.      S.  A.  JOSLYN. 

Pleasant  Mount,  Mo, 


\ 


\r> 


y 


Hartford,  Vt,  Feb.  17, 1S69. 

Ed.  Tribune:  Having  seen  several  articles  in  yours  and  in  other 
papers  concerning  Norway  Oats,  I  thought  it  proper  to  give  my  own 
experience. 

At  the  first  introduction  of  this  seed  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  cried 
"  Humbug"  as  much  as  any  of  m-y  neighbors,  hut  was  induced  to  try 
a  few  quarts,  and  was  satisfied  before  the  grain  was  half  matured 
that  I  had  made  no  bad  investment.  The  seeds,  after  germinating, 
commenced  to  throw  out  almost. numberless  little  shoots,  which 
rapidly  developed  into  good  healthy  seed  stalks,  bearing  from  30u  to 
400  full  kernels  on  eacli  head,  which  grew  from  12  to  US  inches  in 
length,  my  yield  being  very  satisfactory,  and  giving  me  more  than 
100-fold.  Since,  upon  a  larger  scale,  ana  with  tests  with  Surprise, 
White  Swedish  and  Poland  Oats,  the  Norway  have  yielded  two  bush- 
els where  cither  of  the  other  sorts  yielded  one.  Their  average  yield 
upon  one  acre  of  good  ground,  with  one  bushel  of  seed,  is  from  "85  to 
3Ui',  and  even  1?5  bushels  to  an  acre.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
them  to  the  most  doubtful  of  farmers,  aud  all  I  am  sorry  for  is  that  I 
did  not  invest  larger  at  first.  LUTHER  I'EASE. 

From  Adam  Rankin,  Proprietor  of  the  Premium  Farm  of  Monmouth 
Co.,  Monmouth,  111. 

I  ha\  e  not  measured  the  ground  yet  that  I  sowed  the  Norway  Oats 
on,  but  there  is  about  one  acre.  I  sowed  them  in  March,  when  the 
ground  was  in  line  order  ;  but  just  after  sowing  there  came  a  very 
hard  rain  and  washed  them  out  some,  and  I  did  not  think  they  would 
be  thick  enough  ;  bui  after  they  got  well  started  they  heat  anything, 
growing  and  spreading,  that  I  ever  saw.  They  are  thicker  and"  larger 
than  the  Surprise  Oats.  What  you  sent  me  d'-J  bushel)  covers  the 
ground  better  than '^la  bushels  of  the  Surprise  Oats.  They  are  the 
darkest  colored  of  any  oats  I  ever  saw,  aud  promise  well  now  for  a 
most  wonderful  yield. 

¥ 

From   Gen.  Stephen  Thomas,  Lieut.-Gor.  of  Vermont,  Aug.  IS,  1863. 

I  have  seen  the  Norway  Oats,  raised  by  U.  W.  Ramsdell,  growing 
in  fields  in  this  suction  for  the  past  three  years,  and  I  consider  them 
Jar  superior  to  any  other  oats  in  the  country  for  their  great  yield  per 
acre  and  excellent  ouality.  The  straw  gro'ws  very  strong  and  they 
are  not  so  liable  to  lodge  as  the  other  kinds.  ' 

From  the  Hon.  Orange  Comstock,  West  Farlee,  Vt.,  Aug.  17, 1868. 

I  have  this  day  examined  some  Norway  Oats,  grown  by  B.  H. 
Robinson  of  this  place.  I  have  lived  to  see  77  years,  and  can  truly 
say  1  never  saw  such  a  splendid  specimen  of  oats  before.  The 
heads  aro  from  V-i  to  18  inches  long,  tho  meat  very  large  and  floury. 
Mr.  Ramsdell  has  my  best  wishes  for  his  success'in  an  enterprise  of 
great  value  to  our  farmers. 

From  H.  H.  Brown,  Light-st.,  Pa.,  Sept.  3, 1868. 
I  am  pleased  to  write  to  you,  and  say  I  am  entirely  pleased  with 
the  Oat  1  received  from  yon  last  spring.  It  yielded  at  the  rate  of  60 
bushels  to  the  acre  ;  stood  up  line  with  heavy  straw.  Our  common 
oats  on  same  ground  yielded  this  season  from  20  to  30  bushels  per 
acre,  weight  from  M  to  2%  pounds,  while  Norways  weighed  32  pounds. 
People  laughed  at  me  last  spring  for  paving  such  a  price  for  oats,  but 
now  the  laugh  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  face.  What  price  do  you 
put  on  the  seed  this  year?  I  want  10  bushels  more.  Please  answer 
before  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  secure  it.  "We  have  had  the  poorest  and 
dryesl  season  for  oats  that  I  have  ever  known.  Send  a  few  of  your 
circulars,  and  oblige. 

From  W.  E.  Ingcrsoll,  River  du  Loupe,  Canada. 
When  I  received  those  Oats  last  Spring  they  looked  so  much  like 
our  common  black  oats  that  I  thought  Iliad  been  humbugged  into 
paying  at  the  rate  of  $64  per  bushel  for  the  same  oat.  1  had  been  raising 
lor  years.  However.  I  put  them  In  the  ground,  and  have  astonished 
our  people  with  the  result.  They  grow  quite  different,  and  yield  ful- 
ly twice  as  much,  and  of  better  quality.  They  arc  very  peculiar  in 
looks  when  growing,  and  people  who  saw  them  often  asked  what  I 
had  growing,  and  doubted  my  word  when  I  told  them  bats.  Please 
send  your  price  list.  I  want  more,  and  several  others  would  buy. 
We  will  all  club  together,  and  send  as  soon  as  I  hear  from  you. 

The  above  are  selected  from  over  1,003  similar  letters  which  have 
reached  us.  It  requires  but  1  bushel  of  seed  for  an  acre,  and  the 
yield  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  variety.  The  demand  for 
rhis  seed  will  be  large  next  year,  and  those  who  grow  it  will  find  a 
ready  sale  at  a  high  rate. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  the  moncv,  as  no  more  C.  O. 
D.  orders  will  be  sent  out  this  season.  For  the  present  we  will  fill 
orders  at  following  rates.  Per  bushel,  $10.  Half  bushel,  $6.  U  bushel, 
$4.  Sold  by  the  standard  of  32  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Small  packages  Is- 
mail, post-paid,  $1.25  the  pound.  We  furnish  bags  and  cartage  free, 
but  do  not  pay  express  or  freight  charges.  Money  mav  be  scut  by 
Draft,  P.  o.  Order,  or  registeredletters,  at  our  risk.       Address 

JONES  &  CL.ARK, 

r.O.  Box,  5,6SO.         20  Liberty  St.,  Vl.lt, 

Only  Agents  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 
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M&IUM  ALRATIJ1II. 

Mow  Golden.  Rayed  Japan  Lily. 

A  large  consignment,  direct  from  Japan,  just,  received  by 
the  subscribers,  and  will  be  malli  d  post-paid,  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed  : 

Strong.  Flowering  Bulbs,  51.50 each:  $13.00  per  dozen. 
Second  size,    do.         do.      1.00    do.         9.00  do.      do. 
Third  size,  do.        ",3    do.        fi.00  do.     do. 

The  trade  supplied  upon  ihe  most  ■liberal  terms. 
Address  B.  K,  BLISS  &  Son,  P.  o.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

-Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds, 

A  COMPLETE    ASSORTMENT    OF  VEGETABLE    BSEDS    FOR  ONfl 
TEAR'S  SUPPLY,  FOE  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 


The  following  Collections  arc  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  irive  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re- 
quired m  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Assortment  No.  r>  contains  55  Varieties,  5:1.50 
No.  G  contains  S!  varieties,    2.00 
'*  No.  7  contains  15  varieties,    i.od 

The  above  arc  prepared  expressly  for  sending  &?/ matt,  and 
will  be  sent  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  he  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser,)  to  any  part  of  the  comitn  ,  aa 
follows: 

No.  1,  820.00;    No.  2,  $1.1.00;  No.  S,  $10.00;   No  4,  $5  00. 
For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  Catalogue, 
pages  10':  aud  103.    Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON.  Box  5,715, 
41  Park  How i  151  Kaesau-st.,  New  York. 


Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail. 

The  following  collections  have  been  sent  out  from  our 
establishment  tor  the  past  15  years,  and  are  now  favorably 
known  in  every  section  of  the  country.  They  contain  the 
most  showy  varieties  In  our  large  assortment,  with  full  di- 
rections for  culture.  Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  or  the 
different  colors  and  varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  frrcaicr 
display  can  be  made  at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered 
in  separate  packets.  Those  unacquainted  wbh  Flowers,  as 
well  as  the  experienced  cultivator,  may  order  without  tear 
of  disappointment. 

No.  l— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  cf  Annuals $1.00 

No.  3— contains  twenty  choice   varieties   of  Biennials 

and  Perennials l.oo 

No.  C — contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Per- 
ennials, embracing  many  of  the  newnnd  choicest 

In  cultivation l.oo 

No.  4— contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected  from 
Prize  FitncerSj  of  English  Pansier  German,  car- 
nation and  1'icotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truffaut's 

French  Asters.  l>oublc  Hollyhocks 1.00 

Any  one  remitting  53X0  will  receive  the  four  assortments, 
postage  tree. 

The,seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  our 
own  selection.  Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make  their  selec- 
tion from  the  Catalogue  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount  pro- 
portionate to  the  quantity  ordered. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON.  Box  r,,712. 
41  Park  Row  &  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

AI.SIKE    CLOVER. 


Mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  at  75c.  per  pound.    Trices 
>r  larger  quantities  will  be  given  upon  Application. 

U.  K.  BLISS  c.-  SON,  -11  Park  Ko«  .  New  York. 


SO     ACRES 

OF    CHOICE 

SEED      POTATOES. 

Over  200  kinds  tested.  Every  desirable  variety  for  sale. 
Bund  a  two  cent  stamp  for  IIiI/ustratkd  Prkjed  Cata- 
logue before  purchasing  elsewhere.    Early  Rose  75  cts.  per 

lb..  $2  for  4  lbs.,  sent  by  mail  post-pMi] ;  $5  per  peck,  by  Ex- 
press. White  Chili  50  cts.  per  lb.:  $1.50  per  I  lbs.,  by  mail. 
$2  per  peck,  by  Express.  Climax  ?3  per  lb.  Brcsec's  Prolific. 
Gleason,  Harison,  Orono, Shaker's  Fancy,  ami  New  White 
Pcachblow,  at  75  cents  per  neck,  $2  per  bushel,  $5  per  bbl. 

Also,  Cnscoe,  Early  Shaw,  l-'ortarshire   Red,  L.-ipstono 

Kidney,  Patterson  Blue  and  Tlticaca  at  §1  per  peck!,  $2.50 

per  bii.,  $G  per  bbl. Also  Early  Goodrich,  and  many 

other  kinds  at  CO  cts.  per  peck,  $1.50  per  bu.,  50.00  per  bbl. 

THE  BEST  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Sent  by  mail  post-paid  at  the  prices  given,  and  warranted  to 
reach  ihe  purchaser.  Conover's  Colossal  Aspnmgus  50  eta, 
per  packet;  Beax.  Giant  "Wax  25  cts.,  Fcjeo  15;  Best,  Si- 
mons Early  15,  Yellow  Ovoid  Mangel  Wnrzel  15;  Cabbage, 
improved  Early  York  lO.Marblehead  Mammoth  25,  FotUer's 
Improved  Brunswick  25,  Stone  Mason  10,  Early  Wiunlg- 
stadtlO;  Chicory  10;  Sweet  Cor.x.  Extra  Early  Minne- 
sota 25,  Russell's  Improved  25,  lied  25,  Crosby's  Early  15, 
Mexican  15,  Mammoth  15,  Farmer's  Club  50.  C  reran  en. 
Early  Russian  10;  Egg  Plant,  New  Black  Pekin  25.  Let- 
tuck.  Neapolitan  15.  Turkish  Head  10,  Perpiffimn  10;  IVatkr 
Melon,  Phinney's  Early  15.  Improved  Mountain  Sweet  10, 
Apple  Pie,  15  ;  Mr/SK  Melon,  Early  White  Japan  15,  Christi- 
ana, 10,  Mammoth  Minorca,  25:  Parsnip.  Student,  10:  PEAS, 
Drew's  New  Dwarf,  15.  McLean's  Little  Gem  15,  Tom  Thumb 
10,  Laxton's  Prolific  Long  Pod  25;  Radish,  French  Break- 
fast 10;  Oyster  Plant  10;  Squash,  Hubbard  15,  Turban  15, 
Para  15,  Boston  Marrow  10,  Mammoth  Golden  25  ;  Tomato, 
Kevi  i'  10,  Orangcneld  Dwarf  25,  Foard  25,  New  Mammoth 
&%*" General  Grant*'  25:  Alsikk  Clover  25:  Surprise  Oats 
25;  Mammoth  Russian  Sunflower  10;  Bates' Early  Bronz.e 
Field  Corn  25;  Hybrid  Yellow  Dent  Field  Corn  25;  Potato 
Seed,  25. 

I*.  I>.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Huron,  O. 

"potatoes  for  heed. 

Early  Rope,  the  largest  stock  in  the  country,  warranted 

genuine,  per  bbl.  $40;   5  bids.  $35,  50  bbls.  or  inore'$30  per 

bbl.    Barrel  to  contain  165  lbs.,  packed  and  delivered  at  tha 

depot. 

Hartsox.— $3.50  per  bbl..  packed  and  delivered  at  depot. 

Address  J.  L.  CONOYER.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

PHIKNEPS  WATERMELON. 

New  York  State  Fair  awarded  me  the  first  premium  on 

this  as  the  best  variety.    Package is  Cts. 

Crosby's  Earlv  Sweet  Corn,  best  early  variety 15  Cts. 

Mnrblehead  Mammoth,  best  late  variety 15  Ct& 

Or  the  three  by  mail  for 30CU. 

(  atalosfue  of  Garden  Seeds  and  Small  Fruit  Plant-*  sent  on 
application.  A.  B.  JOHNSON,  North  Chili,  N-  Y. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re* 
ceived  BEFORE  the    5th  of  the  preceding  mcnth. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 
IX     ENGLISH    EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  joer  line.  Less  than.  4  line*,  $5. 
OjienPages  (open  without  cntting),  &&  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Beading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  and  3d 
Cover  Pages— S%*~>0  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser- 
tion.—Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

IX  GERJIAX  KIMTIOX. 

(TTie  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion. 


THE  FIRST  MORTGAGE, 

FIFTY-YEAR  CONVERTIBLE  BONDS, 
•      of  the 

Rockford,  Rock  Island,  and  St,  Louis 
Railroad  Co., 

PAY  THE 

PRINCIPAL  AND  SEVEN  PER  CENT. 
INTEREST— 1st  FEB.  and  1st  AUG. 

IN  GOLD  COIN, 

Wree  of  Government  Tax. 

The  Bonds  are  offered  at  97>a  and  accrued  interest  in  cur- 
rency. 

Pamphlets,  with  maps,  giving  full  information,  sent  on 
application. 

All  Bonds  subscribed  for  sent  by  Express  free  of  charge. 

The  Bonds  may  be  had  of 

H.  H.  BOOM,  Treasurer, 
12  Wall  Street, 

or  Of 

DEiVRY  CLEWS  &  CO.,  Bankers, 

32  Wall  Street,  Sew  York. 

Plants  for  She  Flower  diardcai 
and  Green- IIS  onsc. 

My  Catalogue  for  18*19  contains  descriptions  of  many  Nk^v, 
Rake,  and  Beautiful  varieties;  also  a  list  of  the  liucst  va- 
rieties of 

French  Hybrid  CiSadiolus, 

the  cultivation  of  which  is  made  a  specialty  by  me.  "Mr. 
Such  exhibited  at  our  office  specimens  of  Gladiolus,  which 
for  size  of  sjjike  and  beauty  of  Jiower  ice  have  ntver  seen 

'equaled."—  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

Address  GEORGE  SUCH,  South  Amboy,  N.J. 

Vegetable  Plants  for  Early  Crops. 

Now   ready,  True  Jersey  "Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants   (cold 

frame) $10.00  per  1,000 

"  "  Early  Erfurt  Cauliiiower.(cold 

frame) l.'.OO       " 

"  "  Horse-radish  sets 7.50       " 

Ready  in  May,  New  York  Smooth  Red  Tomato 

Plants  (transplanted) 25.00       " 

"  "  New  Crimson  Cluster  Tomato 

Plants  (transplanted) 10.00  per   11)0 

"  "  New  York  Improv.  Eggplants 

(grown  in  pots) 8.00       " 

"  "  Black  Pekin  and  Large  White 

Egg  Plants  (grown  in  pots) . . .    10.00       ** 
PETER  HENDERSON, 
Seedsman  and  Market  Gardener, 
Gardens,  Bergen  City,  N.  J.        67  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

6i  GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT"  and 

Vff     "  I*ra«tical  FloriciiUure." 

By  PETER  HEyDEESOX. 
The  former  detailing  the  modes  of  MARKET  GARDENING, 
the  latter  descriptive  of  the  methods  of    COMMERCIAL 
FLORICULTURE,  as  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  .New  York. 
Mailed  post-paid,  for  $l."»0  each. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogues  Of  SEEDS  and  IMPLEMENTS, 
together  with  that  nf  NEW  and  RARE  PLANTS,  are  now 
ready,  and  b<>rh  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c,  or  sent 
with  cither  of  the  above  books  without  charge. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 
Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists. 
67  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 
GTtKRN'-TTOusrcs,  Bergen  City,  N.  J. 

"THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  COMPANY 

Arc  noir  selling  their  FOUR  OCTAVE  ORGANS  for  $50 
each  ;  FI VE  OCTAVE,  SINGLE  REED,  Carved  and  Paneled 
Case,  (100;  the  same,  DOUBLE  REED,  FIVE  STOPS  and 
TREMULANT,  (123  j  the  same,  with  MANUAL  FOP.  BASS, 
SIX  STOPS,  $1.">0.;  the  same,  with  OCTAVE  COUPLER, 
SEVEN  STOPS  (each  key  commanding  four  separate  reeds), 
$173;  DOUBLE  REED  CABINET  ORGAN,  FIVE  STOPS, 
with  M.  &  H.  IMPROVED  VOX  HUMANA,  Carved  and 
Paneled  Case,  highly  finished,  $170;  the  same,  with  MAN- 
UAL SUB-BASS  and  OCTAVE  COUPLER  (each  key  com- 
mands four  separate  reeds),  $2.">0.  Many  other  styles  at  pro- 
portionate prices.  Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  full  descrip- 
tions, free.         THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

5%  Broadway,  New  York. 

Pure  Field  andTG-arden ~SeedsT~~ 

WILSON.  LOCKWOOD.  EVERETT  &  CO., 
301  Fulton  Street.   Ncav    York, 

Dealers  in  Seeds,  Agricultural  Implements,  Trees,  Plants, 
i'micy  £recUs  q/'  I'ouUry,  &c,  &c.     Send  for  Catalogue. 


Grape    Vices — New    Arrangement. 

We  offer  for  spring  planting  a  large  and  general  assort- 
ment  of  grape  vines  comprising  the  entire  stock  recently 
purchased  of  C  W.GRANT.  Wc  have  strong  plants  of  all 
the  leading  varieties;  but  largest  stock  of  lona,  Delaware, 
Israella,  Diana  Ives,  and  Concord,  which  wc  offer  at  very 
low  prices,  in  cither  large  or  small  quantities. 

Terms  to  Clubs  are  especially  favorable. 

"With  the  purchase  made  of  C.  W.  GRANT,  we  have  be- 
come the  possessors  of  the  stock  of  vines  of 

The  Eumelaii  di-rape, 

which  stands  alone  in  Its  quality  among  black  grapes,  and  is 
unapproachable  in  its  excellence  for  the  table,  and  espe- 
cially for  red  wine.  This  is  the  only  new  grape  exhibiting 
marked  and  distinctive  superiority  over  the  now  popular 
sorts,  and  it  is  offered  as  a  grape  far  above  all  others  in  its 
adaptation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  time. 
THE  EtHlELAN  originated  at  Fislikill,  on  the  Hud- 
sou. 
THE  EU3IELAN  has    had  upwards  of    thirty   years* 

trial. 
THE  EL'MELAN  has  been  growing  on  trial  in  nearly 

every  northern  State. 
THE  EUMELAJIT  wherever  grown,  has  proved  a  suc- 
cess. 
THE  ETJMEIjAIV  is  vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive. 
THE  EUMELAJI  ripens  uniformly  and    perfectly  all 

through. 
THE  ETJMELAIV  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Del- 
aware. N 
THE  ETJMELAJV  is  as  sugary,  rich,  and   sprightly  as 

lona. 
THE  EUMELAN  has  not  a  vestige  of  foxiness,  or  any 

impurity  in  its  flavor. 
THE  EUMELAN  is  not  only  the  best  black  grape  for 

the  table,  but  * 

THE  EUMELAN  is    the    only    unexceptional     black 

grape  in  quality. 
THE  EUMELAN1  is  the  beet  grape  for  red  wine. 
THE  EUMELAN  must  be  in  general  demand, 
and  the  wood  for  propagation  will  be  sold  at  high  rates  for 
several  years,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other  new  varieties 
of  merit.    Vines  planted  this  spring  will  produce  cuttings 
during  the  first  two  years,  to  the  value  of  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  vines.    Therefore  buy  and  plant  early,  securing 
the  best  vines. 

Prices  of  THE  EUMELAN,  for  this  spring,  are  as  follows : 
No.  1,  one-year-old,  onedozen  or  less,  Each.  Doz.  Hundred. 

by  mail,  prepaid $3,00      $30  $200 

Extra,  one-year-old,  one  dozen  or  less, 

by  mail,  prepaid 5.00        -13  330 

No.  1,  two-year-old,  one  dozen  or  less, 

by  mail,  prepaid 6.00        60  400 

No.  2,  two-year-old,  one  dozen  or  less, 

by  mail,  prepaid 4.00        36  260 

Repeated  inquiries  having  been  received  for  wood  for 
grafting  old  vines,  wc  have  concluded  to  offer  strong  two- 
eye  cuttings  at  $1.00  each.  Twelve  cuttings  (24  buds)  for 
§9.00,  or  one  hundred  buds  for  propagation  for  $30. 

Liberal  inducements  are  offered  to  Club  Agents  or  can- 
vassers. 

The  Trade  are  invited  to  add  THE  EUMELAN  to  their 
list,  and  will  be  supplied  with  the  vines  at  a  liberal  discount. 
Enclose  stamp  for  pamphlet  with  price-list,   and  thirty 
years'  history  of  the  EUMELAN.    Address 

HASBROUCK  &  BtSHNELL, 

I  ON  A,  (nearPeekskill.)  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
(Successors  to  C.  TV.  Grant.) 

CARD. 

Having  felt  obliged  to  give  up  business  on  account  of  ill 
health,  1  have  sold  all  of  my  interest  at  Iona  Island,  to 
Messrs.  HASBRO UCK  &  BUSHNELL,  who  will  continue 
the  business  as  heretofore,  under  the  name  of  their  lirm,  as 
above.  Thess  gentlemen  have  been  engaged  with  me  at 
Iona  Island,  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  are  entirely  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  business,  and  worthy  of  general  pub- 
lic confidence  and  patronage.  C.  W.  GRANT. 

The  Percheron  Stallion  Imported  from 

France, 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

Will  make  the  ensuing  season,  from  April  1st  to  July  1st.  at 
the  Six-Mile  House,  Natural  Bridge  Road,  3  miles  west  ol' 
Fair  Grounds.  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo.,  at  $25  the  season,  pavable 
at  time  of  service.  Mares  proved  not  to  be  in  foal  can  re- 
turn following  season  free  of  charge. 

This  horse  is  a  beautiful  dappled  grey,  6  years  old,  17  hands 
high,  weighs  1.670  lbs.,  is  of  remarkably  fine  action,  and  trots 
very  fast."  This  breed  of  horses  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  the  farmer,  possessing  extreme  docility,  great 
Strength,  fine  action,  beautiful  carriage,  durable  color,  and 
remarkable  speed,  combined  with  wonderful  endurance,  as 
shown  from  the  lollowing  extracts  of  Mons.  du  Hays,  of 
France. 

"A  grcv  marc.  7  years  old,  attached  to  a  tilbury  or  gig.  and 
over  a  mountainous  and  difficult  road,  trotted  5S  miles  in  4 
hours,  lm.  and  35  seconds,  returning  following  day.  same 
route,  in  4  hours,  lm.  30  seconds,  doing  the  last  lS^C 
miles  in  one  hour.  Vaillante  trotted  1  5-6ths  miles  in  4:33, 
or  his  mile  in  2:31K-  The  average  time  of  31  horses  at  1 
mile  was  3:38."  Good  pasturage  provided  at  $1.00  per  week. 
Grain  $4.00  per  week.  Accidents  and  escapes  at  owner's 
risk.    For  further  particulars,  apnlv  to 

FRITZ   KRAUT,  6-Mile  House. 

[MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 
IT-*-  LEGE,  Amherst,  Mass.  For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  the  President,  TV.  S.  CLARK. 


WILSON'S  mmizER, 

OR,  patent  ammoxiated 

Superphosphate  of  Lime, 

~$>-     AND 

Wilsons  Tobacco  Grower, 

AND 

Pure  Ground  Bone, 

Arc  confidently  offered  to  Farmers,  Plant- 
ers, Gardencrti,  and  Nurserymen,  as  the 
best  articles  of  their  kind  dver  made  and 
sold  in  this  country. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  have  been  made 
Btrictly  according-  to  the   statements   set  I 
forth  in  the  pamphlets  published  in  this  ' 
and  the  preceding  years. 

These  pamphlets  contain  many  sugges-  j 
tions  concerning  the  preparation  and  use  i 
of  Manures,  which  arc  of  great  value  to 
those  engaged  in  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture,  gathered  from  the  practical  expe- 
rie&ce  of  the  manufacturer,  who  is  one  of  ' 
the  largest  farmers  in  New  England  ;  and  ! 
they  can  be  obtained  free  of  all  the  dealers 
in  these  articles  throughout  the  country.     ' 

Send  for  one  or  more,  for  yourself  and 
neighbor. 

OFFICE    OF    THE 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Bone  Coal,  Nitric  and  Muriatic  Acid, 
Horsi'ord's  Sread  Preparation  and 
Cream  Tartar,  Bumford  Yeast 
Powder,  Blueing  and  Blacking, 
and  Printers',  Dyers',  and  Paper- 
Makers'  Chemicals. 

58,  59  &  GO  South  Water  St. 

PEOvTDENCE,  E.  I. 

GEO.   B\  WILSON,  Treas. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

AVIL.SOX,  LOCKWUUD,  EVERETT  St  CO., 

301  Fulton-st.,  New  York, 

Agency  for  the  Eutuibrd  Chemical  "Works. 


Splendid  Farm  in  Massachusetts. 
A   BARGAIN    BARELY    OFFERED. 

330  Acres  in  the  town  of  Northampton, Mass.,  \~  mile  from 
the  nourishing  village  of  Florence.  Is  completely  fitted  up 
in  every  respect  as  a  first-class  farm;  buildings,  and  other 
improvements  alone  cost  ovev^lO.OOO.  Is  well  divided  into 
arable,  meadow,  pasture,  and  woodland,  and  well  watered. 
It  was  one  of  the  three  farms  selected  for  the  State  Ag'l 
College.  Can  be  divided  into  three  or  more  small  farms  aud 
sold  at  a  large  profit.  For  sale  cheap,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  purchase  money  may  remain  ou  bond  and  mortgage  for 
a  term  of  years.    For  further  particulars  address 

W.  A.  FITCH,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

PARK  HOTEL, 

OS  THE    AMERICAN    &    EUROPEAN    PLAN, 

Cor.  BEEKMAN  and  NASSAU  STS.. 

Near  fit  Hall  Park.  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  WIGHT,  Proprietor. 

N.  B. — Located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wholesale  business 
this  is  one  of  the  most  conveniently  located  Hotels  for  Mer- 
chants, Business  men  and  others  visiting  the  city. 

TEACHERS 

expecting  positions  for  spring  Term,  through  AMERICAN" 
SCHOOL  INSTITUTE,  bhould  apply  NOW.  Application 
Form  sent  on  demand. 

J.  TV.  SCHERMERHORN,  No.  14  Bond-st..  New  York. 

tifeO  WORTH  OF  MUSIC  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 
?JPO  BRAIN'ARD'S  MUSICAL  "WOULD. 

A  Monthly  Magazine.  Each  number  contains  twenty 
pages  of  new  music  and  interesting  reading.  Terms,  $1  per 
nnnum.  An  elegant  writing  desk  given  for  live  subscriber!:. 
Pianos,  organs,  sewing  machines,  Prang's  Cliromog,  &<■.,  for 
clubs.  Specimen  copies  with  $3  wortli  of  music,  full  H-.t  of 
premiums,  &c,  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Address  S.  BRAINARD  &,  SONS,  Publishers. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MALL    FRUITS    CHEAP.— I    offer   my    entire 
stock  of  Grape  vines,  Raspbebbt,  Blacktierry,  and 
Strawberry  plants  very  low.    Thevmust  be  sold. 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

S.  J.  ALUS,  North  Ea?t,  Pa. 

All  Having  Children  to  Educate 

Or  SCHOOL  TAXES  TO  PAY. 

need  the  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY, 

15  cents  each.    $1.50  a  vear. 

J.  TV.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO..  14  Bond-st.,  New  York. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants.  No.  C8  Pearl-st.New  York.  "  Qnick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."  Ej?~  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 
rent ancTMarklug  Plate.  _£3 
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BOOKS   ON  ARCHITECTURE. 
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JUST    PUBLISHED: 


WOODWARD'S 

NATIONAL  ARCHITECT. 

By  Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect. 

One  large   quarto  volume,   superbly  bound. 

PRICE    TWEI/VE    DOLLARS. 

A  practical  work,  containing  1,000  designs,  plans,  and  de- 
tails, for  country,  suburban,  and  village  houses,  all  drawn 
to  working  scale. 

Perspective  Views,  front  and  side  elevations,  sections,  and 
full  detail  drawings,  witli  specifications  and  estimates.  Also, 
detail  drawings  to  working  scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Flans  of  French  Roofs, 
Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows,  Inside 
Shutters,  French  "Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Lattice-Work,  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors,  Win- 
dow-Casings, Gable  Finish,  Finials,  Crcstings,  Canopies, 
Hoods,  Observatories,  Base,  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish, 
Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired by  a  Builder,  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  completely 
finish  dwelling-houses  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  style. 

Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Also,  New  Editions  of 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses. 

ISSOriginal  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Outbuildings,  and  numerous  plans  for  laying 
out  small  tracts  of  ground.  Post-paid,  $1.30. 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. 

With  designs  and  Plans  of  Country  and  Suburban  Houses, 
and  many  examples  of  the  Freucli  Roof.  Post-paid, $1.50. 

Woodward's  Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans  of  Country  Houses  of  moderate 
cost,  witli  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  tlic  manner  of  con- 
structing Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  §1,50. 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  American  Country  Life.  Illustrated  with 
Original  Plans  and  Designs,  and  full  Directions  for  Design- 
ing, Building,  Heating,  and  Furnishing,  and  Form  of  Con- 
tract and  Specifications.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People. 

*  For  the  Suburb  and  Country.  The  Villa,  ttie  Mansion,  and 
the  Cottage.  100  Original  Designs,  with  full  descriptions  and 
constructive  and  miscellaneous  details.         Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Jacques'  Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Outbuildings 
of  all  kinds.  With  a  chapter  on  Churches  and  School- 
Houses.    126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

i  Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Comprising  a  series  of  Designs  for  Churches,  Exemplified 
in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  By  Upjohn, 
Rknwick,  wheeler.  Wells,  Austix,  Stone,  Cleveland, 
Backus.  Reeve,  etc.  One  folio  volume,  printed  in  colors, 
45  plates.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

By  special  arrangement  all  tin-  above  books  will  be 
furnished  at  prices  named  by 

ORANGE  JT7DD  &,  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York, 


Practical    Floriculture ; 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Successful    Propagation    and    Cultivation 

OP 

FLORISTS'    PLANTS. 

BY 

PETER     HENDERSON, 

Author  of  "  Gardening'  for  Profit. " 
bergen  city,  n.  j. 

Mr,  Henderson  is  known  as  the  largest  Commercial 
Florist  in  the  country.  In  the  present  work  he  gives  a 
full  account  of  his  modes  of  propagation  and  cultivation. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the 
professional  grower. 

NOTICES  BY  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 
Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that 
has  ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  "We  are  selling 
them  rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes 
the  "  secrets  "  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will 
make  Gardeners  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  oc- 
cupation, like  Othello's,  will  be  gone.  H.  A.  Diieei;. 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Truly  "  practical,"  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  engaged  in  the  culture  of  Flowers. 

T.  C.  Maswell  &  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

It  might  be  entitled  "  Floriculture  Made  Easy."  I  do 
not  see  why  any  one  with  ordinary  common  sense  should 
not  succeed,  with  this  book  in  his  hands. 

L.  C.  Lisht,  Florist,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

No  work  ever  before  published  in  this  country  was 
practically  valuable  to  those  in  want  of  direct  informa- 
tion (upon  this  subject).  Wm.  Saunders, 

Sup'tDep't  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it 
tells  him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its 
simple  teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  a  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

What  is  wonderful,  the  most  of  our  Professional  Flo- 
rists here  frankly  admit  their  indebtedness  to  the  work 
for  information  and  suggestions.  I  am  only  an  amateur 
in  flowers,  but  feel  gratefully  indebted  to  its  author  for 
the  pleasure  its  perusal  has  given. 

George  W.  Sanders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Without  exception  the  most  practical  work  on  Flori- 
culture in  the  English  language.   All  the  prosy  fossils  of 

&c.,  I  consign  to  the  lumber  room.     I  shall  order 

a  dozen  from  the  publishers  to  give  to  my  friends. 

James  Fleming,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Complete  in  all  its  departments,  a  thoroughly  common- 
sense  book,  valuable  to  all  interested  in  Plants  and 
Flowers.    Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Nurseryman,  Delaware,  O. 

We  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times  by  our  custom- 
ers for  a  work  on  flowers ;  now  we  get  something  credit- 
able to  recommend.  Elliott  Bros.  &  Burgess,  Florists, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Apart  from  its  great  working  value,  the  book  is  de- 
lightful reading.  Miss  Anna  Warner, 

"  The  Island,"  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel. 

New  York  Sun. 
A  worthy  contribution  to  every  votary  of  Flora;   style 
comprehensive,  sharp  and  decisive,  just  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  its  well-known  author. 

F.  K.  Phenix,  Bloomington,  111. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

ILLUSTRATED. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       PRICE,  $1,50. 
ORANGE    JUDD   A    CO., 
g45  Broadway,  New  York, 


BOOKS  FOR   FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[  Published  ami  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  «t  Co.,  215  Broad- 
wav,  New  York.  Any  of  these. books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mnti,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture t  1  50 

Allen's  (tt.  J*.)  American  Farm  Hook 1  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.>  New  American  Farm  Bonk...  2  50 

Aliens  <R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals         l  no 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  1S67  &  1S6S,  each,  pa.,50c.;  do  75 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual.isiu  &  is<;s,each,pa..50c:  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier 30 

American  Pomology,  by  Dr.  J  A.  "Warder!"."!!..!..!!.  3  00 

American    Rose  Culturist 30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants 1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller ..  1000 

Architecture,  Modern  Am.,  byCummings  &  Miller 10  00 

Bemeut's  Rabbit  Fancier 30 

Bommer'ft  Method  of  Making  Manures 25 

Book  of  Evergreens.  (J.  Hoopes  1 8  00 

Boussingault's  Uural  Economy 1  m 

Breek's  New  Book  of  Flowers 1  75 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory )  50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

Chorl  ton's  Grape  Grower's  Guide 75 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener 75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book. , 15 

Cole's  Veterinarian 75 

Cotton  Culture,  (Lvman) 150 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual  (Turner) 150 

Country  Life,  by  R.M.  Copeland ,  5  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor ..   .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor. 1  r>(\ 

Dana's  Muck  Manual  1  '^5 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..3  Volumes  6  00 

Dos:  and  Gun  (Hooper's) paper,  30c. ...cloth.  60 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening.. h  ",o 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E,  Waring,  Jr...  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry 75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide... ..  1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture 1  25 

Flax  Culture 50 

French's  Farm  Drainage 150 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist. 1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist 150 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

Gardening  for  Profit,  bv  Peter  Henderson 1  50 

Gardening  for  the  South,  by  the  late  Wm.  N.  "White 2  00 

Gregory  on  Souashes paper  .  30 

Gueuon  011  Milch  Cows 75 

Harris*  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,clo.,$4.00:  e\t>a  6  00 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horsekeepers 1  75 

Hop  Culture -10 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson 2  00 

Hunter  and  Trapper I  00 

Jaques'   Manual  of  the  House.... 150 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  75 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  50 

Lenchar's    How  to  Build  Hot-houses 1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

Mobr  on  the  Grape  Vine  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lake  view 1  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture 75 

Onion  Culture 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres paper,  30c.  ..cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberrv Culture .  75 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson.... ...  1  25 

Pedder's  Land  Measurer fiO 

Percheron  Horse 1  00 

Practical  Floriculture,  By  Peter  Henderson 1  50 

Qulnby's  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping  .    l  50 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1  50 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog paper  30  cents cloth  60 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates..  12  00 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry paper,  40  c. bound  75 

Sehenck's  Gardener's  Text  Book , 75 

Skillful  Housewife 75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book 150 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals ,.  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  ....          . 25 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens 1  50 

"Wheeler's  Rural  Homes 2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 3  00 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses 1  50 

"Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .-.  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes 1  SO 

Youatt  and  Snooner  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog.... 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward's  National  Architect,  New 12  00 

O.  J.  &,  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlie  following  Books: 

Art  of  Saw  Filing . ...  (Holly) 75 

Bemeut's  Poulterer's  Companion 2  00 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant 2  50 

Burrs  Vegetables  of  America 5  00 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Hand  Book  .(Holly) 75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (II.  Riddell) 7  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide 2  00 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences..... 3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America ,  3  00 

Downing'*  Rural  Essays 5  00 

Du  Breuil's  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder)....   .......  2  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.j  on  Grasses 2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Duirv  Fanning 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  Field  SnoVfs,  Svo.,  2  vols 7  50 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  ami  Fishing.  Svo.,  10b  eng's 5  50 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Voting  Sportsmen,  Svo..  3  00 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist 1  50 

Geyelin's  Poultry  Breeding 1  25 

Gray's  How  Plants  orow 1  25 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botanv  and  LeBSons  fn  one  Vol 4  00 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 2  50 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter 3  50 

Husm aim's  Grapes  &  Wine 1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle. 1  73 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and    Poultry 1  75 

Jennings   on  the   Horse  and  his  Diseases 1  15 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  2  00 

Mavhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3  0J 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management           ....     ..  3  03 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers 90 

Blanks  for          do.                 do.              120 

McMahon's  American  Gardener 2  25 

Morrcll's  American  Shepherd 1  75 

Parkman's  Book  of  Roses 3  00 

Quiney,  <  Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle      ...  1  25 

Hand's  Bulbs  3  00 

Hand's  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden —  3  CO 

Rand's  Garden  Flowers 3  00 

Rural  Studies 1  75 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book 30 

Siilowav's  Modern  Carpentry 2  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough..                                        1  50 

The  Dog;  By  Dinks.  May  hew,  and  Hutchinson 3  00 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

Wa ring's  Elements  of  Agriculture 1  00 

Waring'a  Earth  Closets 25 

Watson's  American  Home  Gardon,  ,. 2  00 

Wood,w«rd'&i  Graperies,  etc , I  50 
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FRESH   AND  GENUINE  GARDEN  AND 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 

FERRE,     BATCHELDER     &    Co., 

231    Main  Street,   Springfield,    Mass. 

Importers,  Growers,  ami    Dealers  ill  Garden, 

Field  ami  Flower  Seeds,   Agricultural 

nnd  Horticultural  Implements, 

Fertilizers,  etc.,  etc. 

©nr  Illustrated  Catalogue 

&  Vegetable  &  Flower  Garden  Manual, 

which  contains  nearly  100  pages,  with  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants 
upon  receipt  of  10  cents,  which  Is  not  one-half  the  cost. 

PLANTS. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Plants,  Fruit, 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  all  enclosing  5  cents.    Address 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  «St  CO., 
331  Main-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Collections   of  fiarden    Seeds  for  a 
Large  or  Small  (iarden. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  vegetable  seeds  as  extensively 
as  possible,  and  make  it  an  object  for  every  person  who  cul- 
tivates a  vegetable  garden  to  test  their  merits,  wc  shall  con- 
tinue our  very  liberal  inducements  to  purchasers.  The  fol- 
lowing collections  are  put  up  In  the  most  liberal  manner, 
and  contain  choice  seeds  of  the  finest  and  most  useful  sorts. 

Collection  No.  1  contains  20  varieties $1.00 

No.  2       "  45       " 2.00 

The  above  are  prepared  for  sending  by  mail,  and  will  be 
E^f  nt  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  The  following  large  col- 
lectionscun  be.  Bent  by  express— which  ice  will  deliver  free 
of  express  charges. 

No.  3,  $3.    No.  4,  $8.    No.  5,  $15.    No.  fi,  $20.    No.  7,  $25. 
For  a  list  of  the  varieties,  etc.,  in  the  above,  see  our  Seed 
Catalogue,  price  10  cents.    Address 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO., 
231  Maln-st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Flower  Seeds  in  Collections. 

These  collections  arc  all  our  own  selection,  and  we  take 
especial  pains  that  they  shall  be  highly  valuable,  aud  every 
way  worthy  of  perfect  confidence.  Persons  desiring  to  make 
selections  from  the  general  list  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount 
proportionate  to  the  quantity  ordered. 

No.  1.— Contains  Twenty  varieties  of  choice  Annuals $1.00 

No.  2.— Twenty  varieties  of  choice  Biennials  aud  Peren- 
nials    1.00 

No.  3.— Ten  extra  fine  varieties  of  rare  Annuals  and  Per- 
ennials     1.00 

No.  4.— Five  choice  varieties  from  prize  flowehk,  of 
Truffaut's  French  Asters,  German, Carnation, and 
Picotee  Pinks,  English  Pansies,  "Verbenas,  and 

Hollyhocks 1.00 

Any  Person  remitting  $3  will  receive  the  above  collections 
free  of  postage. 

No.  5.— Fifty  varieties  (including  collection  No.  4)  An- 
nuals, Biennials,  and  Perennials .$2.50 

No.  G.— One  hundred  varieties  Annuals,  Biennials,  and 
Perennials,  including  many  of  the  best  In  culti- 
vation  5.00 

No.  7.— Contains  fifteen  choice  varieties  of  Green-house 

seeds 3.00 

Wc   guarantee  all    Seeds  to   reach  our  Cus- 
tomers. 
Address       FERRE,  BATCHELDER  &  CO., 
231  Maiu-Strcct,  Springfield,  Mass. 

iW  The  New  Everblooming 
and  Fragrant  Japan  Honeysuckle 
proves  to  be  the  finest  Hardy  Or- 
namental Plant  ever  introduced. 
50  cents  each,  $5  per  doz  ,  by  mail, 
prepaid,  or  express.  My  new  Cat- 
alogue of  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Fruits, 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  gratis. 
B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nur- 
series and  Seed  Establishment, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
lias  Berry  plants  left,  of  best  quality,  at  lowest  rates, 
See  some  prices  on  pare  112  last  Mo.,  or  send  your  address 
right  along,  and  get  a  Price  List.  Free. 


FARMERS'  CLUB  SWEET  CORN. 

Solon   Robinson  writes  :    **  Your  Sweet  Corn 

is  the  best." Levi  ISartlett  thinks  it  "Worthy 

of  a  wide  dissemination." Thomas  Meehan 

calls  it   "A   first-class  variety. w M.  C.  Weld 

says:    "  It    is  the  sweetest  corn  I    have  ever 

eaten." Donald  G.  Mitchell  says  it.  Is  "  Very 

excellent." —  (has.  L.  Flint  thinks  it  a.  "De- 
cided improvement." Peter  B.  Mend  says  it 

is  "The  best  sweet  corn  I  have   ever  eaten." 

Cheney  Brothers   "Esteem  it  the  very  best 

variety  we   have  ever  grown." 

Description  .-—Comes  to  table  in  seventy  to  seventy-five 
days.  Ears  of  the  best  tabic  size,  with  eight  regular  rows. 
Kernels  large,  and  pearly  white.  Stalks  and  leaves  of  me- 
dium size  and  heavily  marked  with  purple.  A  very  notice- 
able and  distinct  variety. 

This  corn  is  the  choice  of  more  than  forty  varieties,  after 
fifteen  years'  search  for  the  best.  Enquire  of  dealers,  or 
order  directly  of  me.  Sold  in  my  own  envelopes  only.  One 
package,  sufficient  for  fifty  hills,  50  cents.  Five  packages, 
$2.00.    By  mail,  prepaid. 

JAS.   B.  OLCOTT,  Buckland,  Conn. 

Sidell's   Solid   jtlaBnmoth, 

THE  LARGEST,  FIRMEST,  AND  BEST 

IV  E  ^V      TOMATO. 

Price  25c.  per  packet.  J.  C.  SIDELL, 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

Novelties  in  Vegetable  Seeds 

BY    MAIL. 

Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus,  per  pkt 50  cts. 

Mammoth  White  Wax  Pole  Beans,  per  qt.  $1,  per  pkt.  25c. 
Algiers  Black  Wax       "  "         "       $i,      "       25c 

Giant  Red  "  "  "  "        $1,       "        25c. 

Blue  Podded  Runners  "  "        $1,       "        25c. 

Yellow  Podded  Runners  of  New  Jersey,  *'        25c. 

Trimble's  Sweet  Corn,  (fine  raised)  "         50c.    "        10c. 

Striped-leaved  Corn  Salad per  oz.  50c. 

Black  Pekin  Egg  Plant per  pkt.  10c. 

Green  Thibet  "  "     "        10c. 

Large  Perpignan  Lettuce per  oz.40c. 

Carter's  First  Crop  Peas,  very  earliest  in 

cultivation per  qt.  10c. 

McLean's  Little  Gem  Peas,  the  finest  Dwarf,         "       85c. 

Laxton's  Prolific  Long  Pod  Pkas per  qt.  $1.50 

Mammoth  CniLi  Squash,  very  large per  pkt.  25c. 

For  other  rare  and  choice  Vegetable  Seeds  6ee  our  Vege- 
table Seed  Catalogue,  which  we  n\w\\free  to  applicants. 

J.  N.  TIIORBlR\  &  CO., 

Growers  and  Importers  of  Seeds, 

15  .Tohn-st.,  IVew  York. 
f^eeebs,  Seeds,  Seeds, 

FRESH,  PURE,  and  RELIABLE.    Send  for  Seed  Catalogue. 
GRIPPING  &  CO., 

5S  &  60  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

CURTIS  &  COBB'S 

ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE 

OF  SEEDS,  BULBS,  TREES,  &c. 

We  are  now  fully  prepared  with  our  Spring  stock  of  very 
choice  Seeds  and  Bulbs  of  every  description. 

Our  New  Catalogue  contains.besides  a  list  of  those  very  fine 
French  and  German  Flower  Seeds,  in  the  original  packages, 
New  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  a  large  lot  of  New  French 
Hybrid  Gladiolus,  many  of  which  were  the  admiration  of 
the  public,  as  exhibited  by  us  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  last  autumn,  &c„  &c.  To  amateurs  and  others 
ordering  in  quantity,  special  inducements  will  be  offered. 

All  the  Novelties  and  Specialties  of  the  season  will  be 
found  in  our  New  Catalogue  and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gar- 
den Directory  of  150  pages,  (one  of  the  best  publications  of 
its  kind  in  this  country.')  beautifully  illustrated,  with  price 
of  each  article,  and  explicit  directions  for  cultivation,  which 
will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents— one  quarter  its  cost. 
CURTIS  &  COBB,  3Js  Washlngton-st.,  BoBton. 

Fear  Seed. 

Warranted  fresh  and  of  superior  ijuality,  $2.50  per  pound. 

Apple  Seed. 

Fresh,  clean,  and  of  prime  quality.  $s  per  bushel. 

I!.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  11  Park  How,  and  151  Nassan-st., 
I\  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

COA'OVER'S    (OLOSSAL    ASPARAGUS. 

An  entirely  new  variety  of  Asparagus.    Imported  and  fnllv 
tested  the  past  six  years.     Sending  up  from  15  to  40  sprout's 
from  each  root,  trom   '»  to  \%  Inches  In  diameter,  at  two 
years  from  the  seed;  about  four  times  the  size  of  the  best 
known  varieties  nnw  In  use.  The  sprout  Is  solid,  tender,  and 
of  a  deep  green  color,  with  closecrown.    Seed  sent  bv  mail, 
one-half  oz..  fifty  cents;  one  oz.,  $1.00,  and  $10.00  per  pound. 
Also,  Seed  Potatoes  of  all  the  well-known  varieties  for  Bale. 
S.  B.  CONOVER, 
360  «fc  361  West  Washington  Market, 
Foot  Fulton-Rt.,  New  York. 

JAPAN  ASTTXBE.— See  Agriculturist  for  March, 
•™  page  97.  Plants  by  mail,  30  cts.  each,  or  four  for  $1. 
Bleeding  Heart  or  Dielytra,  same  price. 

H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  BKUXSWICK 

CABBAGE  SEED. 

r  The  best  and  carlir st  Drumhead.— Sent  by  mail 
in  25  or  50  cent  packages,  or  at  $1.«0  per  ounce,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Ours  is  the  Original  Stock,  and  we  warrant  it  the 
purest  in  the  country.    Also  Boston  Market    Tomato 

Seed,  early,  smooth  and  solid.  10  cents  per  package.    Send 
for  our  Catalogue.    Correspondence  in  English  or  German. 
A.  SGHLEGKL  &  CO., 
Seed  Warehouse,  10  South  Mnrket-st.. 
Boston,  Mass. 
ty  Write  your  address  plain.  _^EJ 

Gregory's  Seed  Catalogue. 

On  my  three  seed  Farms  in  Mnrblehcad,  Mass.,  where  I 
have  over  rifty  acres  in  seed,  I  have  raised  this  season  nine 
varieties  of  Cabbage  seed;  six  of  Beet  seed;  four  of  Carrot ; 
ten  of  Turnip;  twenty  of  Tomatoes  ;  seven  of  Corn;  five  of 
Onions;  eleven  ol  Beans;  six  of  Manuel  Wurzel,  and  seven 
of  Squashes, —besides  seed  of  numerous  other  vegetables.— 
all  of  which  irere  grown  perfectly  isolated.  1  otter  the 
opportunity  to  Market  Gardeners  and  others  who  desire  to 
procure  as  large  a  proportion  of  these  seed  as  possible  direct- 
ly from  the  grower.    Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Fresh  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 
prepaid,  by  mail.  For  10  cents  an 
ounce,  best  sorts  of  Asparagus, 
Beet,  Carrot,  Radish,  Parsnip,  Spin- 
age  and  Turnip.  For  15  and  25  cts. 
Cucumber,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Mel- 
ons, Salsify,  Squash  and  Tomato. 
For  40  cts.  Onion  and  Peppers. 
25  sorts  choice  Flower  or  Garden 
Seeds  for  $1.  Prime  fresh  Onion 
Seeds  $4.50  per  lb.  For  all  other 
Seeds  by  the  lb.,  &c.,  and  all  new 
Seed,  see  my  new  Catalogue,  which 
will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 
B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nur- 
series and  Seed  Establishment. 
Plymouth,  Mass. 
Established  1843. 

New  Crop  Onion  Seed. 

Price  Reduced. 

"We  have  received  a  supply  of  the  above,  grown  the  past 
year  in  Connecticut,  which  we  will  guarantee  to  he  of  first 
quality,  which   will  be   mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid, 
upon  receipt  of  price  affixed. 
Red  "Wethersfield,  One  ounce,   50  cents;  4  ounces,  £1.5}; 

1  pound,  £5.00. 
Yellow  Panvers,  one  ounce,  50  cents;   4  ounces,   $1.50;   1 

pound,   $5.00. 
White  Portugal,  one  ounce,  50  cents;   4  ounces,   $1.50;    1 
pound,  $5.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 
Nos.  41  Park  Row,  and  151  Nassau-st.,  Kew  York. 

KESH  «AKH !•:->'  AIM*  1'I.OWER 

SEEDS,  prepaid  by  mail.    For  lOcts.  per  on,  thebest 

sorts  Asparagus,  Beet,  Carrot,  Parsnip.  Radish,  Spinach  and 
Turnip.  For  15  and  25  cts.  per  oz..  the  best  Cabbage, Celery, 
Chicory,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Melon,  Salsify,  Squash,  and 
Tomato.  For  40  cts..  Onion  and  Peppers.  The  above,  also, 
in  5  cent  papers.  25  sorts  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  $t. 
Catalogues  gratis.  Early  Rose.  Potato,  75  cents  per  pound; 
t'i  for  5  it>3.    Seeds  on  Commission.    Agents  wanted. 

B.M.WATSON,  Plymouth, Mass. 

My  Three  Warrants! 

1st.— I  insure  all  the  seed  I  send  out  to  be  as  represented. 
2d.— I  insure  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach  my  oustoiners. 
Sd.— I  Insure  all  moneys  sent  to  lnv  address  isuiiis  of  $.">  and 
upward*  taken  in  P.O.  Orders,  or  Cashiers' Checks),  will 
reach  inc.  No  fair  man  can  ask  more  than  this,  '  'atalogues 
gratis  to  all.  JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


New  Varieties  of  IlySirid  Gladiolus, 

as  well  as  the  older  sorts. 
JAPAN  L.IL.IES, 

ML.IUM    AURATUMS, 

JACOBEAN    LILIES,    &c. 
See  our  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  1S69. 
Orders  from  the  Trade  solicited  for  Gladiolus  in  large 
quantities. 

J.   M.   TIIORBl'R.f    &  «©., 
15   .B<>lin---I..    Mew    lark. 

lie  "BOSTON  PltiZE~rOJlAT«F' 

is  a  very  decided  improvement  on  the  "  Boston  Market." 
The  fruit  lBlarge,  firm  and  solid,  as  early  as  the  earliest,  and 
for  productiveness  it  cannot  he  surpassed.  One  gardener 
says,  "  I  grew  every  variety  of  Tomato  las  I  season,  hut  none 
excelled  the  Boston  Prize."  Another,  "  It  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive Tomato  I  have  ever  grown,  will  always  command 
a  high  price  and  ready  sale."  Per  paper.  i:>  cts.;  p<-r  uz.,  15 
cts.,  pobtage  paid.  CUKTIS  &  COBB, 

S48  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Flower  Seeds.    FS«wer  Seeds. 

BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID  Oil  OTHERWISE. 
The  subscriber  lias  for  many  years  pasl  spared  nopafnsor 
expense  in  procuring.botli  in  Europe  and  ilii-^  country,  everv 
variety  of  Annual  Flower  Seed  that  could  he  obtained,  and 
after  cultivating  over  one  thousand  varieties,  has  selected 
one  hundred  kinds  with  a  view  of  including  all  the  most 
desirable  for  hardy  garden  cultivation,  a  list  of  widen  will  be 
sent  to  any  one.  And  for  $l  TnTBTY-Tirnwn  kinds  of  any 
on  the  list  will  be  srnt  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

G.  R.  GARRETSON,  Flushing  Long  Island,  N.  Y, 
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CATALOGUES      FREE! 

M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  &  GO'S 

Catalog-no    ol"   Seeds, 

And  Guide  to  the  Flowcrancl  Vegetable  Ci»r- 
den  for  1809. 

(Published  in  January.)  Every  lover  of  flowers  "wishing 
this  new  work,  free  of  charce,  should  address  immediately 
M.  O'KEEFE,  SOS  &  CO.,  EUwunger  &  Barry's  Block, 
Rochester,  >'.  Y. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  Introducer  of  tlie  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marhleliead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  and  many  other  new  things, 
1  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  now  and 
rare  vegetables  n  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratia  to  all. 

"  .1  IMJCS  ■'.  H.  G-REGORY,  Marblchead.  Mass. 

NOVELTIES  IX  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

For  all  the  STcw  and  Rare  Flower  Seeds  see  our 
Flo-wcr  Seed  Catalogue  for  1369,  which  ivc  mail/ree 
to  Applicants. 

J.  M.  rIiEOB£K9;i£:\  <fc   CO., 
15   .lolm-st.,    I\"e>v    VorU. 


The   Best  Squashes. 

The  beat  full  Squash  is  the  American  Turban;  the  best 
winter  Squash  is  the  Hubbard.  As  the  original  introducer 
of  these  two  famous  new  varieties,  I  will  send  the  purest 
seed  crown  (the  squashes  were  raised  solely  for  seed  pur- 
pose*) at  1")  cents  per  package,  40  cts.  per  ounce.  Catalogues 
of  all  common  and  many  new  vegetables  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marhleliead,  Mass. 

TrfcUTCH  BULBS,  imported  bv  LONGIIUKST  & 
mJLAUER,  52  Cedar  St.,New  York,  on  special  orders  trom 
Messrs.  L.  Van  Waverek  &  Co..  the  celebrated  Florists,  of 
Haarlem,  Holland,  whose  superior  products  have  given  such 
universal  satisfaction  for  the  past  years.  Parties  desirous  of 
ordering  selected  bulbs  of  superior  quality  will  please  for- 
ward their  orders  to  us  before  the  1st  of  June.  Price  Currents 
and  further  information  furnished  npon  application. 

OSACJE    OMASTC1K   SEED. 

New  Crop,  just  received  and  for  sale  by 

PLANT  BROS.,  PRATS  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sweet  Corn. 

For  the  garden,  for  a  succession,  plant  Extra  Early  Sugar, 
next  Bates'  Earlv,  next  Crosby's  Karlv,  then  Trimble's 
Sweet  ;  these  will  begin  ripening  in  July,  and  keep  the  family 
in  delicious  corn  till  frost  comes.  Each  variety  15  cents  a 
package.  Crosby's  is  an  excellent  sort  for  market  garden- 
ing; S5  cents  per  quart  See  my  circular  (gratis  to  all)  for 
full  description  of  many  new  tilings. 

JAMES  J.'II.  GREGORY,  Marblchcad,  Mass. 

^IX  THOUSAND  TUBEROSE  BULBS,  imported 
►^        and  home  grown,  for  sale  by 

CURTIS  &  COBB,  S48  Washiugton-st.,  Boston. 

White   Japan   Incumber, 

Here  we  have  a  new  Cucumber  from  Japan,  of  the  White 
Spine  variety,  perfectly  hardy,  one  of  the  earliest,  remark- 
ably productive,  and  unsurpassed  for  beauty.  Per  package, 
13  cents.    Circulars  of  many  new  things,  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblchcad,  Mass. 

\ew  Seedling'  Potatoes. 

rjlHREE  NEW  KINDS  of  grout  excellence,  not 
M.    to  be  found  in  any  other  Catalogue,  will  be  found  en- 
graved and  fully  described  in  my  new  Seed  Catalogue. 
Seut  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY. 
__ Marhleliead.  Mass. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Our  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 

100  VARIETIES  Of  POTATOES 

is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 
REIS1G  &  HEXAMER, 
New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CLIMAX    POTATO. 

Tin*  is  a  new  seedling  of  my  own  of  much  promise.  It  is 
white,  good  form  and  size,  early,  productive,  healthful,  a 
good  keeper,  and,  in  quality,  as  good  a3  the  Early  Rose  when 
grown  beside  it. 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  by  the  single  pound  or 
more  to  five  pounds,  ;it  £3  per  pound. 

D.  S.  HEFFRON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

SEED    POTATOES. 

The  subscriber  waa  the  first  to  send  out  the  Early  Kose, 

Karl/  Goodrich  and  Hanson  potatoe*.  anil  can  spare  a  lew 
ol  his  own  growing  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 

There  arc*  spurious  sorts.  Buy  only  the  genuine.  Priced 
Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

U.  S.  HKFFP.OX,  Utica.  S".  Y. 

OSA  BBLS.  HARISON  and  EARLY  GOOD- 
*m*9\9  IUCH  Potatoes,  warranted  pure  and  genuine, 
©$4.00  per  1)1)1.,  for  sale  bv 

JOHN   I!.  &  A.  MURDOCH. 
Nurserymen.  Florists,  and  Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Tree,  Seed,  and  Plant  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

Early  Rose  Potatoes. 

Four  n>s..  $■;,  free  by  mail,  1  peek.  $3.  1  bushel.  £15,  1  bbl., 
$10.  Hanson,  l  bid..?  5. 10  bids.,  sio.  l  lib].  Hanson  and  1  ft. 
Early  Hose,  $5.50, 1  bbl.  Harison.  :i  Its.  Earlv  Kose.  $6. 
Address        1VM.  S.  CARPENTER,  150  Beadc-SL,  -New  York. 


£  1  ENUINE  EARLY  ROSE  and  other  SEED  TO- 
V.W  l.YTOKS,  for  sale  by       JOHN  W.  RICHARDSON, 

f3~"  Circular  free.  Jledway,  Mass. 


1  Pound,  by.'mail,  postage  prepaid Ri.no 

3        "  **  **  •'         "2.00 

1  Pcclc  (15  pounds)     "  "  5  00 

K  Bushel  (30  pounds)"  "       .  y.oo 

1         "     (60  pounds)-'  "       *  i5.oo 

l  Bid.      (165  pounds)"  "       .' 40.ui) 

C^~  Cash  to  l»r  sent  with  the  Order.  _%2 

E3?~  All  orders  packed  and  delivered  at  Express  Office, 
free,  when  our  responsibility  ceases. 

rcT"  Orders  booked  in  rotation  as  received,  and  potatoes 
will  be  sent  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

IT^~  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Circular  sent  tree. 
Address  UEO.  XV.  BEST, 
No.  13  Broa-d-st.,  Utica,  \.  V. 

I) \  S*LV  M08H 

and  Brbske's  Prolific  (or  No.  2). 
Genuine  and  superior  stock,  crown  In  Vermont.    "Early 
Rose,"  75  cents  perlb.-  $5  per  peck;  ¥15  per  bushel;  $10  per 
barrel.    "Bresee'S  Prolific,"  $1.50  perlb. 

Prices  for  larger  quantities  given  on  application.  Send 
for  Circular.  EDWARD  BURGESS, 

Poughkcepsie,  N.  Y. 

Nanscniond   Sweet  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

$7  per  Barrel,  3  Bushels.    By  mail  I  lbs.  $1,    Plaids  In  May 
and  June,  $3  per  1,000.    By  mail  50c.   per  100.    Order  early. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular.    Address 
P.  CUMMIN'S,  Coimcaut,  Ohio. 

EAKLY    KOSE, 

Harison,  Early  Goodrich  Potatoes,  and 

RABISDELL'S  NORWAY  OATS. 

Warranted  the  true  and  genuine,  and  at  prices  lower  than 
they  can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  l  lb.  Early  Rose  by  mail, 
post-paid.  50  cents;  one  peek,  by  Express,  £j;  one  bushel. 
§12;  one  barrel,  $32.  Earlv  Goodrich,  and  Harison,  $3.50 
per  barrel.    The  true  Norway  Oats,  one  quart,  by  mail,  post- 


,    tail,  pos 
paid,  75  cents;   one  peck,  by  Express,  S3;   one  bushel,  £8 
Address  S.B.  FANNING,  JWesport,  Long  Is" 


Bland,  N.  Y. 


The  Premium  Stanford  Corn. 

Event  Farmer  should  send  for  my  Descriptive  Circular, 
giving  history  of  the  SanfordCorn,  and  testimonials  from 
those  who  have  tested  it  the  past  season.  It  ripens  early, 
and  yields  largely,  East,  West.  North,  and  South,  endorse 
it  as  being- (Ac  best  yield  corn .  Has  taken  highest  premium  at 
Suffolk  Co.  Agricultural  Fair,  for  three  successive  years. 
1  quart,  by  mail,  post-paid.  75  cents  ;  one  peck,  by  Express, 
$2 :  one  bushel,  #G.    Circulars  sent  free. 

Address  S.  B.  FANNING. 

Jamesport,  Long  Island,'  N.  Y. 

ROSE  POTATOES,  1  pound,  60  cts.  •  4  pounds. 
¥1.75,  post-paid  ;  15  pounds,  $4 ;  barrel,  £35. 
300  BBLS.  HAR1SOXS.  $:^ip'-r  b;irrel;   oik- barrel  with 
one  pound  Rose,  $4.50.    Orders  filled  in  rotation,  when  no 
danger  of  frost. 

G.  C.  DORSE V,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

ARLY  ROSE  POTATOES,  at  the  lowest  rates, 
by  the  barrel  or  smaller  quantity.    See  Catalogue, 
CURTIS  &  COBB, 348  Washington-st., Boston. 


E 


m. 


ore   Harison    Potatoes    left,    $4.50   per    barrel. 

■  Early  Sebcc,  £5,    Earlv  Rose  50c.  perlb.,  £5  per  Peck, 
§10  per  barrel.    Cranberry  Vines  as  usual. 
Dr.  B.  H.  STEVENS,  Essex,  Ct. 

HOI»    ROOTS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  plants  of  the  English  Clus- 
ter Hoi1  at  £3.50  per  100,  £20.00  per  l.noo. 

C.  G.  CRANE  &  CO., 
Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store. 
7D  Broad  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

ORSERADISJi  SETS,  75  cents  per  100,  $4  per 
1,000.    Large  quantities,  special  rates. 

L^  WOODFORD  &  SON.  West  Avon,  Conn. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorcstown,  New  Jersey, 
has  Berry  Plants  left.  Of  best  quality,  at  lowest  rates. 
See  some  prices  on  page  112,  last  No.,  or  send  your  address 
right  'O-'ixi.  :i!ii-l  «r\.  -t  Prim  List.  1'iv,-. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehend  Mammoth  Cabbagc.and  many  other  new  tilings, 
I  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  ot  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard 
kinds,    catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY  Marblehcad,  Mass. 
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THE  1L1RKB  R1SPBBRM 

Send  to  head-quarters  for  the  genuine,  tlie  fruit  01"  which 
Bold  last  Reason  at  (is  cts.  per  quart  at  wholesale.  Send  for 
circular.  LYMAN'  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Queen  of  Strawberries. 
66  THE      AJMLJ^'ZOTS.  » 

White.    Two  Crops    in  a   Season. 

The  seeds  of  this  truly  remarkable  strawberry  wcrebroucht 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  in  I860.  The  J  nut  is  of 
the  very  largest  size,  sweet  and  delicious.  Great  bearer,  and 
gives  two  crops  each  season.  Plants  as  thrifty  as  the  "  Wil- 
son11 and  perfectly  hardy  ;  requiring  no  protection  in  the 
winter. 

Price  fifty  cents  per  plant.  Orders  must  be  limited  to  six 
plants.    Address       J.  H.  LELAND,  south  Walpole,  Mass. 


Plants  and   Potatoes. 

For  partial  list  of  low  prices,  se*e  pa^e  HI, March  No.  For 
complete  list,  send  for  Price  List. 

For $5— 12 Dr.  tficalse.B!  Napoleon  III,  \l  Gloedc's  Per- 
petual  Pine,  12  Charles  Downing.  6  Philadelphia  Raepberry, 
(j  Prosscr,6  Mammoth  Cluster,  6  Wilson  Early  Blackberry, 
5  Kittatinny.n  Missouri  Mammoth,  by  mail.  The  above  with 
2  pounds  Early  Rose  Potatoes  not  by  mail. 

For  $10— ','5  Dr.  Nicaise,  Vt  Napoleon  III,  25  Charles  Bon  n- 
ing,  6  Prosser  Raspberry,  12  Mammoth  Cluster,  12  Clarke,  i' 
Philadelphia,  12  Wilson  Early  Blackberry,  J2  Kittatinny,  12 
Missouri  Mammoth,  4  Hartford  Prolific  Grapes.  4  Israelis,  t 
Concord.  6  Versiillaise,  Currant.  6  Cherry,  2  Pounds  Early 
Rose,  2  Pounds  Early  Henry,  not  by  mail. 

If  yon  do  not  see  a  list  that  suits  you.  make  out  one  ot 
your  own  selection;  send  it  to  me  and  I  will  send  the  price. 
THOMAS  C.  ANDREWS, 

Itloorcstoivn,  New  Jersey. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

Our  Catalogue  of  over  100  varieties  of  Strawberries  and 
other  valuable  Small  Fruit  Plants  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap- 
plicants.   Address  BEISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Plants  by  Mail  or  Express. 


Strawberries. 
Colfax  and  Peak's  Emperor., 


Bob.  100  l.oco 

$1.50  sio.im  $75,011 

Dr.  Xieaise  and  Napoleon  III 75  i».50  20.00 

Clias.  Downing  and  Nicanor 50  1.50  10.00 

.lucunda.  Dnrand,  Barnes,  &  Rippowam      50  1.00  (i.00 

Stinger,  Philadelphia,  and  Triomphe JO  75  4.00 

A'haiiv,  Uussell,  and  Agriculturist -10  75  3.00 

Downer,  French,  Cutter,  Ida,  and  Starr      25  75  L'.5» 

N.  J.  Scarlet,  Metcalf,  <fc  Green  Prolilic.     as  75  '.'.50 

Prosser  Raspberry  (Red) 5.00  -10.00 

Clarke              "              " 1.25  (i.lll  50.00 

Philadelphia  "              "    1.00  5.HI  loin 

Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry  (Black)...   2.00  l'.'.OO  lOO.B) 

Davison's  Thornless          "              "...      75  3.00  20.00 

Doolittle  Improved           "              "      .  .      00  1.00  ;  00 

Wilson  Early  Blackberry 1.00  5.00  10.00 

Kittatinny               "           75  3.00  20.00 

"      '                  "            Root  Cuttings.       4(1  75  1.00 

Wilson  Earlv          "              "              "             10  1.00  5.00 

Philadelphia  KasphetTy      "            "           10  im  :,  ui 

Clarke                    "                "              "            40  1.00  8.00 

Prosser                 "               "             "            50  1.50  10.00 

One  dozen  Raspberry  or  Blackberry  Plants,  or  100  Root 

Cuttings  or  Strawberry  Plants,  sent  prepaid  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt ol  price. 

For  prices  of  Grapes,  Currants,  Asparagus,  Early  Ro&o 
Potatoes,  etc.,  send  lor  Catalogue. 

CIIAS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

R1KAL  E.1IPIRG  <:i>iras  will  furnish 
Alsike  Clover  and  Early  Rose  Potatoes  at  50  cents  per 
pound;  Dr.  Nicaise,  Colfax,  and  Chas.  Downing  Strawber- 
ries, and  Davison's  Thornless  and  Mammoth  Cluster  Rasp- 
berry Plants,  at  $1.50  per  dozen,  by  mail. 
Thornless,  ffl  per  hundred  ;  $30  per  1.000  ■  J200  for  10,000. 
Mammoth  Cluster,  $10.00  per  100;  $70  per  1,000.  ( 

English  Cluster  Hops,    (bets  with  4  eyes.)  85  per  1,000. 

Address  I.  W.  BRIGGS,  P.  M.,  > 

West  Macedon.N.  V.       I 

Grape  Vines  at  five  Cents. 

PARSONS  A  CO.  offer 
Concord   ami    Ives   Grapes,  two   years  old,  at  the 

unprecedentedly  low  price  of  $50  per  1,000,  having  sold  the 
land  on  which  they  are  growing. 

Their  other  stock  will  be  advertised  in  the  March  Agricul- 
turist.   Address 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing.  N.  Y. 

Strawberry   Plants,   Choice   Selection. 

Chas.  Downing,  best  large  berry,  50c.  doz.;  $'2, 150;  |il0, 1,000. 
Boydcn's  No.  30,  new,  monstrous,  $1,  doz.;  55, 100;  $35, 1,000. 
Dr.  Nicaise,  12  weigh  l  pound,  75c.  dozen;  $3,100. 
Napoleon  III,  berry  very  large,  75c.  doz. ;  $3,  100. 
Peak's  Emperor,  new  seedling,  extra,  9-2,  doz. ;  $io.  um. 
President,  monstrous  berry,  extra,  $1.50  doz.;  $6,  100. 
White  Alpine,  sweet  enough  without  sugar,  $1,  doz. ;  S3, 100. 
Negro,  very  fine,  nearly  black,  $1,  doz. ;  $5, 100. 
Romevn  Seedling,  extra,  75c.  doz. ;  $4,  100  ;  $35, 1,000. 
Jucunda,  and  Barnes'  Mammoth.  30c.  doz. ;  $1, 100. 

This  collection,  11  varieties,  1  doz.  each,  S3,  free,  by  mail. 
Boule  de  Ver,  monstrous  size,  berries  2  ounces,  each  $1. 

ork.  "* 


Lady,  and  Roval  Hautboy,  extra  tine,  each  75  cents. 
Address       WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  156  Reade-st.,  New  V 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOWEST  RATES,  SUPERIOR 
Vines  of  one,  two,  and  three  years. 

Adirondac,  Allen's  Hybrid,  Concord,  Crcvcling.  Dela- 
ware, Diana,  Iona,  Israclla,  Harttord,  Rebecca,  Rog.  rs*  Hy- 
brids, Nos.  3,  4,  9,  15,  19,28,80,  33,  and  43,  Sherman,  To  Kaloii, 
Telegraph,  Union  Village,  Salem,  Diana,  Hamburg,  and 
Waltei:.  Catalogue  or  "Wholcsa'.e  Tra<le  List  sent  on  ap- 
plication. JOHN  W.  BAILEY, 
Pittsburgh,  N.  Y. 

FREE  BY  MAIL.— Small  fruit  plants  at  prices  annexed. 
Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry,  $'2.50  per jlozen  ;  si:  per  100. 
Davison's  Thornless,  $1.50  per  doz.:  $0  per  ion.  Senccn 
Black  Cap,  $2  perdoz.:  $10  per  100.  JOCUND  A— Knox's 
700— Strawberry,  15  plants  for  50  cts.;  81.50 per  100,  (87.50  per 
1,000  by  express).  All  plants  warranted  true  to  name.  Bate 
arrival  guaranteed,  and  none  but  good  plants  Bent  out. 
Large  orders  at  low  rates.  Price  List  and  Club  offers  free. 
M.  N.  WILSON,  Macedou,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  V. 


7*. 


GENUINE  CLARKE  RASPBER- 
'■W^ltp.T.  30.0C0  two-year  Concord  Grape  Vines, 
and  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Grape  Vines.  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Currants,  tte.,  tr.-e.,  at  very  low  rales.  Semi 
for  prices.  MALLOUY  &  DOWNS,  successors  to  Geo.  Sey- 
mour &  Co.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Doolittle  Raspberry  Plants. — First-class  plants, 
warranted  true  to  name,  SI  per  100;  $4,  500  :  ?6,  '  ,000,  it  I 
the  Apalachia  small  fruit  nursery.  J.S.Giles,  Aoalacliia, 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  V. 

«[A  AAA  Wilson's  Early  Blackberry  and  Plnla- 
..jWfV  delphia  Raspberry  plants  for  sale  ;  warranted 
tree  to  name,  and  best  quality.  Special  inducements  to 
those  ordering  now.    DAVID  UAIIiD,  Manalapan,  N.  .1 

MALL     FRUITS    in     urcat    vaii ety.— NAOMI 
RASPBERRY  a  specialty.    Send  tor  Purr  list. 

N.  S.  COZAD,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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Nicanor    Strawberry. 

Our  new  Strawberry,  NICANOR,  has  proved  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  be  one  of  the  most  hardy,  productive,  and 
Yalnublc  iu  cultivation, 

We  now  offer  strong  plants  as  follows: 

?1.C0  per  doz.,  free  by  mail. 

$5.00  per  100,  delivered  at  Express  Office  here. 

Our  collection  of  STRAWBERRIES  embraces  all  the 
American  and  Foreign  sorts  worthy  of  cultivation.  De- 
scriptive Catalogues  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees  sent, 
prepaid,  for  10  cents  each. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


MOCNT  IIOPK  KUIISEKIKS 


[Established  1840.] 


ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


CATALOGUES  SK1VT  FREE. 

M.  O'BiEKH'j:,    SO.>  &  CO., 

Importers  and  Growers,  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail Dealers  in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Duteli  Bulbs,  Fruit  Plants,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Roses,  &e. 

EUwanger  &  Carry's  Block.  Rochester,  IV.  Y. 

THE  EMPIRK  BERTIY  BOX  is  the  cheapest  and  best  sub- 
stantial box  in  the  world.  A  child  will  put  together  500  per 
day.  Send  $4.00  for  500  boxes.  Less  by  the  1,000  and  10,000. 
Agents  Wanted.    Address  with  stamp, 

EMPIRE  BBBUY  BOX  CO.,  Lockport,  N.T. 

BOTTOM     RATES 

OIV  A  No.  1 

Grape  Vines,    Grape  Cuttings,   Blackberries, 

Raspberries,    Root   Cuttings, 

STRAWBERRIES,  and 

Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Mark :    Catalogues,  Retail  and  "Wholesale,  Free. 

M.  II.  LEWIS,  Sandusky  Ohio. 

jVAOni  and  CLARKE,  the  best  two 
1*  hardy  Raspberries— wanted  in  every  garden.  Three 
good  plants  each  for  $3— or  six  of  each  for  ?5,  by  mail,  pre- 
raid.  The  Naomi  plants  from  genuine  stock,  same  as  Mr. 
Knox's.  M.  B.  BATEHAM,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

1,000,000  of  Choice  Grape  Vines 

of  all  the  leading  varieties  ;  3,000,000  of  Grape  Vine  Cut- 
tings,  CTJI6BANT  CUTTINGS,  and  a  great  supply  of  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberry,  Raspberry,  and  Strawberry  plants, 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else,  for  sale.    Send   for  Price  List 

i  and  Essays,  with  stamp.    "Will  also  take  Lands  in  exchange. 

|  DB.  H.  SCHROEDER, 

Blooming  ton,  Illinois. 

THE  CLARKE  RASPBERRY. 

Seud  to  headquarters,  for  strong,  genuine  plants. 

LYMAN  BASSETT,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

In  Large  Stock. 

RASPBERRIES,     STRAWBERRIES,     BLACKBERRIES, 
and  GRAPES.    A  general  reduction  in  prices.    50  per  cent 
kwku  Sorts.    Liberal  terms  to  agents. 
S  C.  L.  VAN  DUSEN, 

Maccdon,  N.  Y. 


off  some  of  the   N 
For  list  of  prices, : 


THE  NEW  THORNLESS 

Wacliusett  Mountain  Blackberry, 

(The  most  valuable  variety  yet  introduced).  Address  orders 
to  R.R.FLETCHER,  (.1  rot  on  Junction,  or  DEXYS  ZIUN- 
GIEBEL,  Needham,  Mass. 

Send  one  dollar  and  receive  by  mail,  post-paid, 
three  plants  each  of  the  following  five  varieties.    Da- 
vison's Thornless.  Clarke,  and  Philadelphia  Raspberry,  WA- 
IT. S.  BOBBINS, 


son's  and  Kittatinny  Blackberry. 


Hammonton,  N.  J. 


fiitrawberriBS,  Wilson,  Downer,  French,  $3,  1,000. 

^Raspberries,  Black  Caps,  §S  :  Phila's.,  $15;  Lawtons.  $10; 
Dnn-h.-ster.  $14;  Wilson,  $48.  Circulars,  &c.  S.  DUFFELL, 
Yardville,  N.  J. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
has  Berry  plants  left,  of  best  quality,  at  lowest  rates. 
See  some  prices  on  pane  11*2  last  No.,  or  send  your  address 
right  along,  and  set  a  Price  List,  Free. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 

Marhlelicad  Mammoth  Cabbage, and  many  other  new  tilings. 

1  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 

.   rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 

\   Catalogues  gratia  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  11.  GREGORY,  Mnrblchcad,  Mass. 

WANTED!    WESTERN    LANDS!    for    Grape 
Vines,  Cuttings,  and  Nursery  Stock.    Apply  to 
DR.  II.  SCHROEDER.  Bl'oomington,  Illinois. 

(^iix  Dollars  per  thousand,  for  Law  ton  Blackberry 
S3plants,  Wilson's,  from  forty  to  seventy;  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  plants  low.  STOKES  SUTVAN,  Haddonlleld,N.J. 

Reading  Nursery,  14  years  Established. 

Specialties,  Evergreens,  Grape  Vines,  1  to  3  years'  growth, 
largely  of  Rogers'  Hybrids,  Nos,  4  and  1!>.  Large  and  Small 
Fruits.  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs.  "  Sable  Queen  "  Blackberry, 
new,    See  cut  in  Catalogue,  Benl  by  man,  free. 

,1,  AY.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass, 


PARSONS  &  CO. 

Invite  attention  to  their  large  stock  of 

TREES  and  PLANTS. 

APPLE,  PEAR,  and  other  FRUIT  TREES. 

PEACH  TREES  at   $75  per  1,000. 

Grape  Vines 

Have  for  some  years  been  known  as  a  specialty  in  this  estab- 
lishment. The  stock  is  as  large  as  usual,  and  special 
inducements  can  be  offered  to  purchasers  of  IVES' 
SEEDLING,  CONCORD,  IONA,  and   DELAWARE. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

For  the  Park,  Lawn,  or  Garden,  can  he  furnished  in  the 
quantities  desired. 
EVERGREENS,  in  200  varieties,  of  fine  quality. 

Rhododendrons, 

Which  are  well  known  as  a  special  culture  iu  their  grounds, 
can  be  furnished  by  the  hundred  and  thousand.  For 
descriptions,  see  Horticultural  Annual  for  1867. 

Roses, 

In  large  variety,  including  the  best  sorts  of  Remontant  Moss, 
Tea,  and  China  can  he  furnished,  one  and  two  years 
old,  and  at  very  low  rates,  by  the  thousand.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  recommend  these  to  dealers,  by  most  of 
whom  their  good  quality  is  now  well  known. 
WILSON'S  EARLY  BLACI«1BERRY,§50  per  1,000. 
CLARICE  RASPBERRY,  the  best  sort  grown,  at 

?75  per  1,000. 

Kittatinny,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Davison's  Thornless,  &c.,&c, 

at  low  rates. 

For  CATALOGUES,  address  at  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 

C1HERRY  LAWN  FARM.— Our  Descriptive  Cat- 
alogue for  180'.*,  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackber- 
ries, Currants,  Gooseberries,  Crapes,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus, 
Seed  Potatoes,  and  Vegetable>Flante,  mailed  free  to  all  on 
application.  D.  H.  BROWN,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL&T BROTHERS, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 

offer  a  large  assortment  of 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  of    the  best 

quality. 

Small  Fruits.— Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  &c. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.- Evergreen  and 
Deciduous. 

Roses.— Hybrid  Perpetual  Climbing,  &c,  a  large  stock  of 
the  best  sorts  on  their  own  roots,  and  budded. 

Gladiolus,  named  and  unnamed,  very  cheap. 

Stocks  for  Nurserymen,  Small  Evergreens, 
Green-House  and  Bedding  Plants.    Send  for  Catalogues. 

Rhododendrons. 

PARSONS  &  CO.  offer  tills  best  of  all  Flowering  Shrubs 
.it  low  rates.  Flushing,  }.".  T. 


Dc 


,ON'T  WAIT  FOR  TREE  PEDLERS.    We  pre- 
pay Express  charges  any  distance  under  700  miles,  at 
following  low  rates: 

Earlv  Say  Cherry,  2  and  3  years,  the   largest  and   finest 
stock 'in   the  conntt'v.    Strictly  hue  trees,  $5  per  doz. ;   $33 

Ser  100.     No.   1  Peach.  $15  per   100.     Plenty   Hale's  Early, 
[edge  Plants,  Osatrc,  $5  per  1,000 ;  $40  per  10',000. 
Following  by  mail  at  $1.50  per  dozen. 
Kittatinny  Blackberry,  Concord,  and  Ives  Seedling  Grapes. 
Following  for  Nurserymen,  delivered  on  cars  here  :    No,  1 
Apple  Stocks,  $G  per  100;  $50  per  10.000.    No.  2,  $2  per  1,000 ; 
$18  per  10,000. 

Ext  a  Angers  Quince  Storks,  $?5  per  1,000.    General  varie- 
ty Trees  and  Plants.    Send  draft  or  registered  letter  to 
.JOHN  WAMPLEE, 
Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

"  "GRIMES  ftOLDEN." 

The  great  American  Apple.    Send  for  Circular.    Address 
S.  B.  MARSHALL,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

9ftfl   fttfMl  TRANSPLANTED  NURSERY- 

OUU^WU  GROWN   EVERGREENS.  —  Charges 

prepaid  to  any  point  within  500  miles  of  Chicago.  Norway 
Spruce,  8  to  13  inches,  $35  per  1,000;  Scotch  and  Austrian 
Pine,  G  to  13  inches,  $35  per  1,000;  American  Arbor  Vita?,  G  to 
12  inches,  $35  per  1,000 ;  European  Larch,  13  to  IS  inches,  $30 


per  1,000.    Circular  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
HARKNESS  &  ANDREWS,  Falrbanlt,  Bi 


ice  Co.,  Minn. 


1VATIVE  EVERGREENS. 

5  to  12  inches  liifrli.  Arbor  Vita?,  Hemlock  and  Larch,  $5 
per  1,000,  $20  per  5,000,  $35  per  10,000.  American  Spruce,  Bal- 
sam and  "White  Tine,  $7  per  1,000,  £30  per  5,000,  $50  per  10,000. 
Norway  Pine,  $10  per  1,000,  also.  Sufrar  Maple,  Beach,  and 
White  Birch,  $3  per  1.000,  $50  per  25,000.    Packing  free. 

JOHN  UECKE,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

ARBOR  VITvE,  unci  other  small  Evergreens  at 
wholesale,  very  low.  by  L.  B.  CHAPMAN,  50  Cortlandt 
Street,  New  York.    Prices  on  application. 


"EVERGREENS.  G  inches  to  2 
feet  high.    100,000  Am.  Arbor  Vine, 


2000,000 

hedge  size,  2  and  3  years  transplanted. 

A.  P.  CHAPMAN,  111  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

General    JVursery   S^tock. 

See  page  153  for  advertisement  of 

PARSONS  &  CO. 

Peach  Trees ;  35,000  Peach  Trees  of  all  the  beat 
kinds  fop  Orchard  and  Garden  culture.    Send  for  a  civ 
cjlnrto  Hi;\.i;v  g,  HOW,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 


FRUIT    AHD   ORKAMENTAL  TREES 

For   Spring-   °**    1$<>9. 

Standard   Fruit  Trees  lor  Orchards. 

Dwarf  Trees  for  Gardens. 

Grape  Vines,  Old  and  New  Varieties. 

Strawberries  and  other  small  fruits.    Best  new  and  old 

sorts. 
Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 
Evergreen  Trees. 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Plants. 
Roses, Preonies,  Dahlias,  etc. 

Superb  Collections. 
Green-House   and  Redding   Plants. 

Our  general  stock  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the 
country.  Prompt  and  careful  attention  given  to  every  order 
large  or  small.  Catalogues,  containing  lull  Information,  sup- 
plied as  follows: 

No.  1.    Descriptive  Catalog  no  of  Fruits 10  cents 

No.  2.  "       of  Ornamental  Trees,  etc. ,10  cent* 

No.  3.  "  "       Green-House  Plants,  etc.,. .5  cents. 

No.  4.    "Wholesale       "      Fkee. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

MOUST  HOPE   NURSERIES, 
Rochester,  Now  TorK. 

(Established  1SJ0  ) 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  of  WELL-GROWN 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 
Flowering  Shrubs  anil  Vines,  Roses,  Green-house  and  Bed- 
dins  Plants,  Bulbs,  Esculent  Hoots.  &c.  &e.  All  of  Stood 
size  and  substance,  for  the  Spring  sale,  at  THE  MAHONING 
NURSERIES.    Address 

J.  MANNING,  Sonngstown,  Ohio. 

ISloomingfoii   Xwrsery. 

18th  Year  ;  400  Acres  ;  10  Green-houses. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree*.  Nursery  Stocks,  Small  Ever- 
greens, Forest  Trees.  Hedjte  Plants,  lioses.  Grapes,   Ever- 
greens, Green-house  and  Bedding  Plants,  all  of  best  sorts  and 
shipping  sizes.    Send  10c.  lor  three  s[uine:  ("aialni-in  >. 
Bloonilnston  Nursery,  F.  K.  1'HtEMX. 

McLean  Co.,  111. 

FROST  &  CO., 

GENESEE  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

ROCHESTER,    N.  Y. 

Offer  for  sale  for  the  Spring  of  1S69,  a  fine  assortment  of 
Dwarf  Apples,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Cherries,  1  and 
2  years  old,  Plicms,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Ornament- 
al Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  die. 

Otir  assortment  of  Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds  \j,  sp ex- 
tensive, that  we  are  able  to  11 1 1  large  and  small  orders  with 
promptness  and  dispatch.  Catalogues  Nos.  I,  2,  ">  ami  1,  sent 
on  application.  No.  4  Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurserymen 
and  Dealers. 

SPRING  1869. 
Rochester  Commercial  Nurseries, 

[Established  1880.1 
WM.  S.  LITTLE,  Proprietor. 

I  OFFEP.  for  Spring  Sales  a  large  and  UNBROKEN 
assortment  of  Nursery  Products  of  excellent  quality. 

Descriptive  Catalogues.  SO  pages,  10  cents.  The  Circular 
of  Prices  per  dozen,  per  1C0,  per  1,000,  sent  to  all  applicants. 
Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters,  large  and  small,  address 
WH,  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

Public  Sale  of  Short-horn    Cattle. 


On  Tuesday,  tile  -Kh  day  of  May,  1869,  I  will 
offer  at  Puhlic  Sale,  without  reserve,  at  the  Phifer  House 
Stables  in 
London,  Madison  County.  Ohio, 

Twenty-three  head  of  SIIOIIT-HORX  CATTLE,  viz. :   Ten 
BULLS,  lour  COWS,  and  nine  HEIFERS. 

The  above  animals  can  be  seen  at  any  lime  previous  to  the 
day  01  sale,  at  PLOMWOOD  FARM,  eight  miles  north  of 
Loudon,  and  seven  miles  southeast  of  Mechanicsburgh  Sta- 
tion, Champaign  County,  Ohio.  Send  for  Catalogues,  and 
address  ROB'TG.  DUN,  Plumwooh,  near  LONDON-.  Mad- 
ison Co.,  Ohio.  R.  GEO.  DC IV . 

PRIZE  ALDERNEY  COWS,  Bulls  and  Heifers, 
from  imported  stock.  Imported  and  prize  native  poultry 
and  e^Lr>.  bend  stamp  for  circular.  Bay  the  Stanaard  of 
Excellence,  containing  lull  description  of  every  variety  of 
poultry.    Price  50  cents.       .1.  M.  IIALSTKD.  lire.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.— Ayrshire  Grade  Heifers  from  best 
stock.  ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL. 

Madison,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

ALDERNEYS  of    s00d  pedigree    for    sale    by 
G.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J,  on  Northern  Rail- 

fn.wl       ^„„     1, ,,,,,.    fi,^,,.-.      ■Vm.r    \*n,.l- 


road,  one  hour  from  New  York. 


1HE    OHIO   IMPROVED   CHESTER 
HOGS  produce   the  greatest  amount  of 


T 

Porl;  lor  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  for  iisdeseripiion,  and  a  great  variety 
43- of  other  Thoroughbred  and    Imported   Annuals 
»  and  Fowls.  L.  IS.  SILVElf,  Salem,  Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  .John   Danlbrlh,  on  page  403,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 

EGGS  from  Crevecrenc  and  Houdan  Premium  Stock,  of 
direct  importation.    Also  unsurpassed  Brahma  Pootras. 
'  Address    :t,  G.  HAMILTON,  Box  IJl.-VwYurktiiy. 
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EGGS  from  first-class  IToudau,  La  Flcche,  Ham- 
burgh,  Brahma,  Black  Spanish,  and  Leghorn  fowls ;  also 
a  few  pairs  of  fowls  for  sale.    Address  with  stump 

ALLEN  C.  FITCH,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  lor   Hatching. 

"White  Asiatic  Brahmas,  pure  stock,  pea-comb  cocks,  12 
lbs.;  hens,  7  to  10 ;  13  eggs,  $2 ;  43,  $6.  Houdans  from  pure 
imported  stock,  very  handsome,  $G  per  doz.  Grey  Dorking-, 
"White  Dorking,  trose-comb),  Silver-spangled  Hamburg, 
Golden-spangled  Hamburg,  Golden-spangled  Polish,  $3  per 
doz.  Aylesbury,  and  Rouen  Ducks,  $3.50  per  dozen. 
Address  WM.  $,  CARPENTER,  Rye,  "Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Having  obtained  an  addition  to  my  stock  of  Sil- 
ver-spangled Hamburghs  (for  figure  and  description 
of  which  see  Agriculturist  for  February}  I  am  prepared  to 
till  orders  in  rotation  for  eggs.  Price  $3  per  dozen.  Address 
With  stamp  JVC.  SIDELL,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Brahma  Eggs  for  hatching.     From  large,  white- 
bodied,  penciled-neeked,  pea-combed  fowls,  from  1st 
premium  stock,  $1.50  per  doz.  Ji.  F.  Holbrook,  Natick,  Mass. 

Fancy  Fowls  or  Eggs,  of  each  of  the  following  varieties 
from  Premium  stock.  **  Creveccenrs,"  "  Houdans,"  **  La 
Fleche,"  and  "  Partridge  Cochins,"  for  sale  by 

"  N.  S.  COLLYER,  Pawtucket,  It.  I. 

PURE    BRED  CHESTER  WHITE    PIGS.— Per- 
Bons  wishing  to  improve  their  stock  should  remember 
that  we  breed  and  ship  our  own  piss.  For  particulars, 
Address  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Peuningtonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penu. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  sale. 
The  greatest  pork  producers  of  the  day.  Have  gained 
\l}i  oz.  of  live  flesh  for  each  pound  of  corn  consumed.  Send 
for  circular.  Address  Jas.  Young, Jr.  &  Co.,  Marshalton,  Pa. 

BEES.— Send  stamp  to  the  Little  Man  (3  feet  10 
inches  high),  for  his  circulars  of  the  American  Bee 
Hive,  Harrison  Bee-Feeder,  Italian  and  Egyptian  Bees,  and 
ilie  Bee-Keeper's  Text  Book.    Address 

COL.  JOS.  LEFFEL,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

inn  finn  BROOK  TROUT,  four  months  old,  for 
IUUjUUU  sale  (alive),  at  Richland  Trout  Ponds.  Price 
sr>  to  530  per  1,000.    Address 

o.  T.  WILLIAMS,  Richland  Station,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Or,    MYRON"  PARDEE,  Oswego,  ST.  Y. 

CATALOGUES    FREE! 

M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  &  COS 

OELtEiIooftio     of   Seecls9 

Anil  Guide  to  {He  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gar- 
den for  18!J9. 
(Published  in  January.!  Every  lover  of  flowers  wishing 
this  new  work,  free  of  charge,  should  address  immediately 
M.  O'KEEFE.  SON*  &  CO.,  Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J  OHN  S.  COLLINS,  of  Moorcstown,  New  Jersey, 

sP  itas  Bony  plants  left,  of  best  quality  at  lowest  rates. 
See  some  prices  on  page  112  last  No.,  or  send  your  address 
right  along,  and  get  a  Price  List,  Free. 

Farmers  k  hardeners 

Do  you  wish  to  DOUBLE  TOUR  CROI'S? 
Do  you  want  EARLY  and  LARGE  VEGETABLES? 
Do  yon  want  IMMENSE  CROPS  of  ONIONS? 
Do  you  want  all  this  AT  A  LESS  EXPENSE  THAN 
USING  BARN-YARD  MANURE  ? 
Then  huy  the  DOUBLE-REFINED  POUDRETTE. 
Send  for  a  Pamphlet  to 

The  Lodi  Manufacturing:  Co., 

Box  3,139;  N.  Y.  P.  O. 
OFFICE,  60  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y. 

1,000  Tons  of  Pure  Ground  BoneT^ 

No.  1.— PERUVIAN  GUANO, 
GLASGO  SOLUBLE  AMMONLATED  GUANO, 
HOYT'S  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 
DOUBLE  REFINED  POUDRETTE, 
LAND  PLASTER,  ETC., 
At  "Wholesale  and  retail  by 

GRIFPING  &  CO., 
5S  &  60  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

~  "  GUANO." 

No,  1  Peruvian,  (delivered from  Government  Stores), 
price  $G1,  Gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 

E.  F.  COE'S  Superphosphate,  fine  Ground  Bone, 
Lancl-plastcr,  Castor-pomace,  &c. 

J.  E.  DECATUR  &  CO., 
197  "Water-st.,  New  Tort. 

&0O  Tons  Prime  Fish  Quano 

for  sale  ©$35  per  too,  free  on  board.    Ebls.  weighed. 
ENOCH  COE, 
Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 

E.  Frank  toe's  Uone  Superphosphate, 

A  SrPEKIOU  FEKTIUZ£R, 

Always  Reliable  and  Uniform. 

Manufactured  at  Hunter's  Point,  N".  Y.    Address  for  Circu- 
lars, etc.,  ENOCH  COE, 

TYlllmmsburgh,  L.  I.,  New  Tort. 

y^5!  M If  W  ^1  y  ^  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano:  dissolved 
M  ^fi  ■  y^«  wj  I#l  bones;  ammouiated  Snperphos- 
^^^J^^LAfcJ  n  It  ril  phate;  pure  ground  bones;  bone 
and  flesh;  Sulphate  of  Soda  :  'Sulphate  Ammonia;  German 
Potash  Salts  ;  Fish  guano  ;  Dried  and  Ground  Meat,  for  sale 
with  all  other  fertilizing  materials  bv 

GEO.  E.  WHITE,  150 'Front  St.,  New  York. 


The  Most   Perfect  and    Successful 
Harvester  in   the  World. 


In  eleven  years  the  sale  of  the  BUCKEYE  has  increased 
from  73  Machines  to  20,000,  in  a  single  season,  and 
over  100,000  are  now  in  use  in  tlie  United  States. 

It  has  received  the  Highest  Premiums  at  the  most  import- 
ant Field  Trials  ever  held  in  amj  country. 

Its  Great  Durability  lias  been  thoroughly 
Established,  and  it  is  everywhere  known  and  recog- 
nized as  the 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Material  and 
Workmanship,  as  well  as  Perfection  of  Princi- 
ple. 

Valuable  improvements  added  for  1869. 

Manufactured  by 

ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 
MTy.— Poughkeepsie,  N\  T.  163  Greenwlch-st.,  N.  T. 


SLIFEP.,  WALLS  &  SCHRINER  Manufacturing  Co., 
Zeicisburgh,  Union  Co.,  Penn. 

Exclusive  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Moicer  and 
Reaper,  for  all  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  lying  east  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains, 

CHEAP  LAW!  MOWER. 

Cutting  14  inches.  Weighing  only  00  pounds. 

PRICE  sso. 

It  H.  ALLEN  <fc  CO., 
P.  O.  Bos,  376,  New  Tork. 

THE    FARMERS'  FAVORITE  ! 

GREATLY  IMPROVED. 

BICKF0RL   &    HUFFMAN'S 

WOBLD-KENOWNED  PREMIUM 

GHRA.nN'    DRILL, 

With  the  Improved  Guano  Attachment  d:  Grass  Seed  Sower. 


J,ft<jeh  &  CO.  ^-torL—     - — = —     - 

A  CONTINUOUS  GRAIN    DISTRIBUTOR  ! 

The  Desideratum  of  Seeders!  Perfect  in  Mechanical  Con- 
struction! Perfect  in  its  Performance  of  Work/ 
Sowing  all  grains,  from  the  coarsest  Marrowfat  Peas  to 
tlie  finest  kerneled,  with,  accuracy.  Thistle  balls  and  dirt 
do  not  clog  it.  Sending  an  even  continuous  stream  through 
each  tnhe  :  performing  equally  well  uphill  or  down,  side 
1  *  ill  or  level.  No  Bunching  of  Grain!  No  Liability  to  Get 
Out  of  Order  or  Broken  !  Built  as  a  plain  Grain  Drill  or 
with  Compost  or  Seed  Attachment.  For  one  of  these  incom- 
parable Machines,  address 

W.  L..  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent, 

59K  South  Charles-st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FL.AX    BRAKES, 

That  break  2,000  to  3.000  lbs.  Flax  Straw  in  ten  hours,  and 
take  out  05  per  cent  of  woodv  matter.  A  man  and  boy,  with 
one  to  two  dorses,  can  work  them.  Will  break  both  tangled 
and  straight  straw,  and  save  130  lbs.  to  the  ton  more  than 
any  other  machine,  while  it  does  the  work  better.  No  dan- 
ger to  life  or  limb.  They  weigh  about  1,000  lbs.,  occupy 
about  live  feet  square,  and  as  now  made  are  strong  and 
durable.  Sold  all  ready  to  pnt  the  belt  on  pullev  and  start 
them.  Hundreds  are  in  use,  and  are  admitted  tone  the  best 
machine  to  break  flax.  Flax  and  tow  now  bring  high 
prices,  with  increasing  consumption.     Send  for  circular  to 

JOHN"  W\  QiTINCV.DS  William  St.,  New  Tork  City, 
Treasurer  and  Agent  of  the  Mallory  &  Sandford  Flax  Ma- 
chine Co. 
The  best  instructions  for  raising  flax  are  contained  in  a 
"Manual  of  Flax  Culture,"  published  by  Orange.  Judd  & 
Co.,  345  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

KNIFE  GRINDER  for  Mowing  Machines.— 
Sanford's  Patent.  It  is  light,  and  caii  be  taken  to  the 
field  for  use.  Ahoy  can  grind  the  knives  accurately  in  15 
minutes,  without  injury  to  the  knife,  and  with  safety.  His 
a  labor-saver.  Price  $10.50.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
JOHN  W.  QUINCT,  98  Yvilliam-at.,  New  Tork  City.  Bights 
for  sale. 

Agricultural  Diplomas  for  Prizes. 

Plain  and  in  colors.  Samples  sent  on  application.  Ad- 
dress THE  MAJOR  &  KNAPP  ENGRAVING,  MF'G 
&  LITH.  CO. 

71  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

THE  COMSTOCK  &  GLIDDEN  SPADER.— 
A  broad-gauged  substitute  for  the  Plow,  (except  in  sod 
breaking),  now  on  sale  at  the  Whitlock  Exposition  Rooms, 
245  Broadway,  N.  T.  Farmers,  Gardeners,  and  Nurserymen 
call  and  see  it.  C.  COMSTOCK,  Agent.      j 


SAFETY! 


CHARLES  PRATT'S  ASTRAL  OIL 

Hm21tS52&,&  mPrV\y  ?.  .ffreat  PuWic  w»nt  tor  a  Safe,  Reli- 
able Illumma  inK  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  by  ns,  and  packed 
only  in  our  Guaranty  Patent  Cans,  expressly  lor  Family 
U  se.  It  lias  more  body,  and  an  equal  quantity  will  burn 
longer  and  give  more  light  than  any  other  oil.   It  is 

Perfectly  Pure,  no  Mixture  nor  Chemicals. 

E  X.  Horsford,  late  Rnmford  Prof.,  Harvard  Univ.,  etc., 
■V  -'!','",  Doremus,  M.D..  Prof.  Cheni.,  etc.,  liellevue  Hos- 
pital, Medical  College,  and  College  of  the  City  New  York, 
say  of  the  Astral  Oil :— 

"It  19  KE3IARKABLY  CLEAR  AND  FREE  FROM  DISAGREE- 
ABLE odor,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame,  witoout 
offensive  smell.  A  lamp  filled  with  the  Oil,  and  allowed 
to  burn  entirely  out,  does  not  encrust  the  wick. 
The  "  flashing  point"  may  bo  fairly  stated  to  lie  125  degrees 
Fall.,  and  the  "  burning  point  "  not  below  145  degrees  Fah. 
The  plan  adopted  for  securing  the  public  against  adul- 
teration of  THE  OIL,  by  putting  it  up  for  sale  in  Cans  of 
convenient  size  for  family  use,  and  sealing  the  cans,  to 
be  opened  only  by  the  consumer,  is  to  be  commended  in 
the  strongest  terms.  This  system,  faithfully  carried  out, 
meets  a  great  public  want." 

Prices  of  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  : 

Single  Case,  containing  one  Patent  Can,  5  galls  60c. *3  00 

Case  and  Can too 

Double  Case,  containing  two  Pat.  Cans,  10  galls.,.. ' ' i»c.  6.00 
Case  and  Cans 175 

E^"  CAUTION.  —  Purchasers  should  observe  that  the 
seals  of  the  packages  have  not  been  tampered  with. 

Full  prices  will  be  allowed  for  packages  returned  in  good 
order,  less  the  transportation  charges. 

BS™  For  sale  by  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  the  Trade  gen- 
erally, and  by  the 

OIL,  HOUSE  of  CHARLES  PRATT, 

(Successor  to  Raysolds,  Pratt  &  Co.,  established    1710,) 
Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  strictly  Pure  Oils, 
10S  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Sample  ease  sent  011  receipt  of  $4.00,  or  double  case  at  87.75 
Send  for  Circulars, 

"Tke  Franklin  Brick  Machine" 

Tempers  the  Clay,  brings  ont  the  molds,  and  makes  2,500 
to  3,500  first-class  Bricks  per  hour,  with  only  eight  men  and 
two  horses,  or  4.000  to  5,000  per  hour  bv  steam-power;  has 
no  complex  machinery  to  he  getting  out  of  order  or  break- 
ing down.  No  pay  required  until  after  the  machine  has  per- 
formed as  above  on  yard  of  tlie  purchaser.  J.  H.  REJJICK. 
No.  71  Broadway,  (Room  No.  2S),  New  Tork. 

POTTER'S       »   A  PERFECT" 

EQUALIZER. 


Light  &  Durable, 


Price.—  $5  Each; 
$4*2  per  Dozen. 
Cash  with  order.    Send  for  Circulars. 
Address.— EDGAR  M.  POTTER, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


EMPIRE     «RI]V»ER. 

Patented  January  19th,  1869. 
MIlVTOiV  POWKS,  Inventor. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  new  Machine  for  Sharpening 
the  Cutter-bars  of  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machines.  It  con- 
sists in  the  arrangement  of  machinery  Tor  imparting  com- 
bined rotary  and  reciprocating  motion  to  a  Grindstone, 
mounted  on  a  shaft,  the  edge  of  which  is  beveled,  so  that  it 
will  grind  tlie  two  converging  edges  of  two  contiguous 
teeth  at  once. 

It  is  so  easily  operated  that  a  boy  twelve  years  old  can 
sharpen  a  knife  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  only  requires  the  use  of  one  hand  to  operate  it,  as  the 
cutter-bar  remains  stationary  while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

It  is  so  arranged  that  the  crank  Burns  behind  the  cutter- 
bar,  thereby  being  perfectly  safe  in  its  use.  It  has  been  ex- 
amined and  thoroughly  tested  bv  scientific  men,  and  pro- 
nounced unequalled.  Farmers  are  delighted  with  it. 
Every  person  using  mowing  machines  should  have  one. 

g5f*  State  and  County  Eights  For.  Sale. 

Address  A.  &  J.  A.  FOOTE,  I 

Catskill,  N.  Y.     ■ 


I 


ATTENTION,    CANE  GROWERS 

THE  CLOUGH   REFINING    PROCESS  A  GREAT  SUC- 
CESS!   Active  Agents  wanted  in  every  Connty  to  introduce 
this  valuable  improvement.     References  required.     Circu- 
lars aud  a  sample  of  Refined  Syrup  free  by  mail.     Address 
CLOCGH  REFINING  COMPANY, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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JULIEN  CHURN 


Reversed  as  Ladle.       In  Motlou. 
AXB>    BFTTER.    WOUKEK. 

THe  Standard  Churn  of  Our  Country. 

This  popular  Churn  is  the  H'-sr.  Manufactured,  tuu  Hum- 
Eoinest,  Hie  Strongest,  the  Most  Efficient  and 

Most  Durnlile  t'hnrn  Made! 

It  is  offered  to  Ihe  Trade  and  Farmers  as  a  staple  article. 
it  being  in  use  in  various  Suites  of  the  Union,  and  having 
proved  itself  to  be 

1st.— A  perfect  Butter  Maker,  never  failing  to  prodnre  all 
the  Butter,  of  the  very  best  quality,  a  given  amount  o!  Cream 
is  capable  of.  leaving  the  buttermilk  thin  and  blue. 

2d.— A  perfect  Butter  Worker  mid  Suiter,  dolus  the  worl; 
more  easily  and  thoroughly  than  it  can  be  done  in  tbo  ordi- 
nary way. 

3d.— A  Churn  quickly  cleaned  and  very  easily  operated; 
a  child  can  work  it. 
No.  a  holds  8  gallons,  churns  5  gallons. 
No.  3  holds  10  gallons,  churns  7  gallons. 
No.  4   holds  13  gallons,  churns  10  gallons. 

.JII.IKN  CHURN  CO. 
W«I.  C.  CHAMBKHLMX.  Gen'l  Ag't, 
DUBUQUE,  IOAVA. 
WHOLESALE    AGENTS. 
Griffing  &  Co.,  Courtlandt-st,  New  York;  Cupples  &  Mars- 
ion,  St.  Louis  ;  Clippies,  Marston  &  Peck.  Chicago;  J.  Knox, 
Pittsburgh  ;  Baker  it  Hamilton,  Sun  Francisco,  C:d. 

liut.ter  Makers'  Manual  sent  free  on  the  receipt  of  a  post- 
age stamp. 

Special  Notice  to  Housekeepers. 

THF  PATENT 

Hard  Rubber  Handle  Table  Knife   will  not  get 

loose  in  Hot  Water.    Is  the  most  durable  handle  known. 

Sold  by   all  dealers  in  Cutlery  in  the  United  States,  and 

made  exclusively  bv  the  — 

MEP.IDEN  CUTLEP.T  CO., 
43  Beekman-st.,  New  York, 


The  best  Hand-cultivator  ever  invented.    It  saves  half  the 
labor  of  hoeing,  and  docs  the  work  better  than  any  other 
tool.    Every  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  have  it.    Circu- 
lars sent  on  application.    Price  $1.50,  cash  with  the  order. 
Address  11EISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 
Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

liittSe  Giant  Morse-Power. 

PRICE  ^80. 

This  has  been  in  use  over  three  years,  and  highly  approved. 
Is  very  simple,  strung,  compact  and  durable  ;  easily  loaded, 
hikI  moved  from  place  to  place  by  two  men.  weight  650 
lbs.  Valuable  for  Thrashing,  Sawing  Wood,  Churning, 
(leaning  Cotton,  or  where  from  one  to  four  horse-power 
is  wanted.    Bend  for  Circular. 

JOHN  W.  yL'lXCY,  93  William-st.,  New  York. 


WKSTCOTT'S   PATEiUTj 


RETURN     BUTTER    PAIL- 

Butter  packed  in  these  PAILS  keeps  sweeter  than  in  any 
other  package,  and  brings  5  cents  more  per  pound  in  New 
York  City  market.    Address 

CADY  S1L.SBY,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

I^or  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and  Private  Walks* 

BtJRLBW  &  FlBK,  Patents. 

Laid  In  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire- 
proof. Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  hut  half  as  nmch. 
"Work  done,  and  Town,  County  and  State  rights  lot  sale,  by 

U  OSS  ELL,  FISK  &  CO.,  4-id  West  2Sfl-9t.,  New  York  City. 

. '.  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  full  particulars. 


Portable  Refrigerating;  and  Preserving  House. 

Patented  Oct.  20th,  1S68. 

No  dwelling  house  complete  without  a  safe  conservatory 
for  the  preservation  of  Meats,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Milk,  But- 
ter, &c. 

For  this  Preservation  we  claim  ns  near  perfection  as  any 
degree  of  coolness  with  absence  of  moisture  and  atmospher- 
ic influences  can  obtain.  It  gives  a  good  and  pure  Ice-water 
for  drinking  from  all  ice  consumed.  Bv  the  combination  of 
the  Freezing  Pans  and  ice  floor,  you  obtain  a  very  low  tem- 
perature when  desirable.  Tiie  Ice.  Chamber  adapts  itself  to 
the  amount  of  ice  remaining  in  it,  allowing  no  vacuum  to 
form  over  the  ice.  All  moisture  is  condensed,  and  readily 
removed  by  Rubber  wiper  wit  li  hollow  handle  to  contain  it. 
It  is  all  encased  in  Galvanized  Iron;  no  wood  exposed  to 
take  up  impurities  and  decay.  They  are  made  of  any  size, 
from  2K  feet  square  and  4  feet  high,  to  8  feet  square  and  8  or 
10  feet  high,  and  to  sell  at  from  $25  to  $200.  Individual  lights 
with  instructions  how  to  make  and  use,  $10  to  $20,  Respon- 
sible parties  wanted  to  make  and  send  Refrigerators  or  sell 
rights,  State,  County,  Town,  and  individual  rights,  with 
Refrigerators,  lor  sale,  by  the  Patentee.  Send  lor  Circular. 
T.  L.  RANKIN,  New  Richmond,  Ohio. 

COJISTOCK'S 

New    IIorSk'BiBtBiral    luipflcincnts. 

Comstock's  Hand-Cultivator  AXD  ONT05I  Weedek 
will  do  the  work  of  six  men  with  hoes.  It  is  the  only  imple- 
ment that  pulls  the  weeds  and  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
soil.    Price  $9.00. 

Comstock's  Seed  Sower.— The  neatest  and  most  perfect 
yet  invented.  Combined  with  the  Cultivator  $15,  or  sepa- 
rate $10.00. 

Comstock's  Strawberry  Cutter  for  cutting  strawberry 
runners,  with  Cultivator  combined  $12.00.  "Weeding  Hook, 
50  CtS.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to  the  manufacturer, 
W.  G.  COMSTOCK,  Fast  Hartford,  Ct.t  or  B.  K.  BLISS  & 
SON,  41  Park  Row  and  151  Nassau  St.,  Agents  for  New  York. 
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REAT  TRIUMPH   OF   AMERICAN   INDUS- 
TRY. 


SHEEP  SHEARS. 

Patented  Nov.  22,  ISM.  Sept.  SO,  1SGG,  mid  July  21,  186S. 
Manufactured  bv  IIKXRY  SEYMOUK  &  CO..  No.  55  Beek- 
mailBt..  N.  V.  AWARDED  TWELVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS 
AT  TWELVE  DIFFERENT  STATE  FAIRS,  October  and 
November,  1868.  ONLY  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  at  AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE  FAIR,  Oct.  20.  1807. 


•VALUABLE  AND  WELL-MADE  IMPLEMENTS." 
HORACE  GREELEY,  Pres't. 


HON.  II.  S.  RANDALL, 
President  Kew  York  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and 
Author  of  Sheep  Husbandry,  sai/s  in  Rural  New  Yorker: 
"  We  mucb  like  the  Sheep  Shears  made  by  Henry  bEY- 
Mour.  &  Co.  They  possess  the  superior  advantage  of  being 
made  from  one  piece  of  metal,  which  gives  them  Boiid 
springs.  The  stops  are  tempered  so  they  cannot  wear  away 
and  let  the  blades  lap.  Among  their  varieties  we  entirely 
prefer  for  fine-wool  sheep,  Strong's  Patent  Thumb-piece 
Shears.  The  Tlmnib-piecc  gives  better  facilities  for  clipping 
the  legs,  heads,  etc.,  of  any  kind  of  sheep.  I  also  use  their 
Toe  Nippers.  No.  Sis  most  used.  I  have  tested  the  articles, 
and  such  is  lliv  verdict." 
"EVERY  PAIR  WARRANTED. 

Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

AVith  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.     Just  the  thing  lor 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  M. 

ft  Prime  Hand  Drill.— "  The  Plnnet"  is  pimple, 

J~%-    complete,  efficient.     Sows  Guanos,  and    Fertilizers, 
Peas,  Turnips,  and  all  oilier  seeds,  perfectly. 

SAMUEL  L.  ALLEN,  Cinnaminson,  N.  .1. 

HAND  LAWN  MOWER— greatly  improved.   Is 
simple,  cheap,  and  efficient.    Send  for  descriptive  elr- 
cular.an.l  address  WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


£"/       '  S'flMm*- 


Every  fanner  who  lias  a  single  acre  of  arain  or  grans  to 
sow  should  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  CAHOON'S 
PATENT  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER.  See  advertisement 
in  February  and  March  A/jricufturiH.  Bend  for  circulars 
to  the  manufacturers 

D.  H.  GOODELL   &  CO.,   Antrim.  N.  H. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  "Lightning"  and  the  "Turn 
Table"  Apple  Farcrs. 


\^^fe^^CVs. 


For  Marking  Clothing,  &c, 

Single  50cts  j  R  for  SI ;  per  doz,  S3. 75  ;   per  gross,  S38. 
More  convenient  than  ink.— American  Agriculturist. 
Invaluable  to  the  housekeeper. — Godew'8  Lady's  Book, 
A  very  useful  article. — Am.  Institute  Report,  1S07. 
Address  Indelible  Pencil  Co.. 

Northampton,  Mass. 
C^"Sold  by  Stationers  and  Dealers  everywhere. 


Winchester   Repeating  Rifles. 


Firing   Two    SnoTs   a    Second    as 
TWENTY    SHOTS    A 


A       RF.PKATER, 

MINUTE 


as  a  Single  Breech  Loader. 

These  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be  fired  In 
nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market,  and  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  responsible  Gun  Dealers  throughout  the  country. 
For  full  information  send  for  Circulars  and  Pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  TO., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Information    about    Cheap  Roofs  and 

How  to  Make  Them. 

How  to   Repair  and  Preserve 

Slate,   Shingle,  Tin,  and  Other  Roofs. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  prices  of 
Reliable  Materials  for  such  purposes, 

Sent  Free  by  Mail. 
H.  W.  JOHNS,  78  WILLIAM-ST.,  N.  Y.. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Asbestos    Roofing 

for  steep  or  flat  roofs. 

Asbestos  Roof  Coating 

for  Shingle,  Tin,  Canvas,  and  Felt,  r.oofs. 

Asbestos  Cement 

for  Leaks  around  Dormer  "Windows,  Chimneys,  &c. 

Roofing  Felt 

for   making  Cheap  Roofs. 

Sheathing  Felt 

for  use  under  Slate,  Shlngl cs,  find  Weather  Boards. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  ol'Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
litis  Berry  plants  left,  of  best  quality,  :it  lowest  rates. 
See  some  prices  on  page  1P2  last  No.,  or  send  your  address 
right  along,    and  get  a  Price  List,  Free. 

PAINTS  for"  FARMERS  and  others.  —  The 
Grafton  Mineral  Paint  Co.  are  now  manufacturing  the 
Best,  Cheapest  and  most  Durable  Paint  in  use;  two  coats 
well  put  on,  mixed  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  will  last  10  or  1.1 
years;  it  is  of  a  lisrht  brown  or  beautiful  chocolate  color. 
and  can  be  changed  to  green,  lead,  stone,  drab,  olive  or 
cream,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  It  is  valuable 
for  Houses,  Barns,  Fences,  Carriage  and  Car-makers,  Pails 
and  Wooden-ware,  Agricultural  Implements,  Canal  Boats, 
Vessels1  and  Shins'  Bottoms,  Canvas,  Metal  and  Shingle 
Hoots,  fit  being  Fire  and  Water-proof)  Floor  Oil-eloths, 
(one  Manufacturer  having  used  5,000  bids,  the  past  year,) 
and  as  a  paint  ior  any  purpose  is  unsurpassed  for  body,  du- 
rability, elasticity,  and  adhesiveness.  Price  $G  per  bbl.of  300 
lbs,  which  will  supplv  a  farmer  for  years  to  come.  War- 
ranted in  all  cases  as  above.  Send  for  a  circular  which  gives 
full  particulars.  None  genuine  unless  branded  in  a  trade 
mark,  Grafton  Mineral  Paint.  Persona  can  order  the  Paiut 
and  remit  the  money  on  receipt  of  the  goods.    Address 

DANIEL  BID  WELL,  ^54  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Don't  use  Dull  Scissors  when  25  cts.  will  buy 
one  of  Jacob's  Celebrated  Family  Sharpener*.    Sent 
nrenald  for  price.    Great  intucemexts  to  agents. 

SOUTHWICK  <&  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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O.  D.     Genuine  Waltham  Watches.     C.  O.  D. 


We  ask  the  attention  01  the  public  to  the  lew  prices  at 
which  we  are  selliug  these  celebrated  watches.  They  are  in 
Coin  Silver  Hunting  CftBes,  weighing  two  oz.  each,  and  for 
beauty  of  design  and  thorough  workmanship  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. 

Win,  EUery  Jeweled  Lever  Hunting  Watch $13 

Do.  Extra  Jeweled  Chronometer  Balance  Hunting  Watch  22 
P.  S.  Bartlett  Extra  Jeweled  Chronometer  Balance  Hunt- 
ing Watch 2fi 

Appl-'ton,  Tracy  &  Co.,  Extra  Full  Jeweled  Chronometer 

Balance  Hunting  Watch I>9 

The  same  movements  in  three  oz.  case,  $2  additional. 
The  same  movements  in  four  oz.  case  $l.">9  additional. 
Those  desiring  cold  watches  will  receive   full  particulars 
by  mail,  upon  application. 

Goo.U  sent  hv  Express  with  privilege  of   examination   In 
the  possession  of  Express  Co.,  before  payment. 
a  certificate  of  genuineness  sent  with  each  watch. 
Parties  ordering  innst  pay  Express  charges. 
FULLER  &  CO.,  Successors  to 

M.  E.  CHAPMAN  A  CO., 

"  irta   .  . 

New  Tori:. 

American  Silver  Chains  For  American 
Silver  Watches. 

Root's  Silver  Chains  and  Kings  have  stood  the  test  for  the 
past  10  years  and  are  now  sold  by  leading  .Jewelers  through 
out  the  u.  S.  15  different  patterns  Silver  Rings  ranging  from 
10c.  to  84.00  each.  23  different  patterns  Silver  Chains  from 
$1  to  $20  each. 

Samples  by  mail  on  receipt  of   price.    Priced  Catalogues 
sent  anywhere  on  application.    Special  list  to  the  Trade. 
Address 

A.  I.  ROOT  &  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


AMUliG^N 


■^    CONN.    * 


The  most  economical  Criite  .id(1  Basket  in  use.  Neat, 
stroniT,  compact,  ami  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit-growing  districts. 

Parties  in  Western  N".  Y..  and' States  west,  must  address 
NEWFANE  BOX  &  BASKET  CO.,  Newfalie,  N.  T.  Cir- 
culars   SENT  FRKE. 

"JOHNS.  COLLINS,  of  Moorcstown,  New  Jersey, 
•'has  Berry  plants  left,  of  best  quality,  at  lowest  rates. 
See  some  prices  on  pase  112  last  No.,  or  send  yonr  address 
right  along,  and  get  a  Price  List,  Free. 

How  shall  we 

Paint  our  Houses? 

IIEADVMADE  COLOKS  FOB  PAIXTING  EXTERIORS 
OF  COUNTBr  AND  CITT  HOUSES. 

These  Paints  require  only  to  lie  thinned  with  Raw  Linseed 
Oil  to  make  them  ready  for  use.  The  list  includes  forty 
shades  and  tints,  comprising  all  the  colors  suitable  for  exteri- 
or painting.  In  durability  and  permanency  of  color  they 
will  be  found  superior  in  every  respect  to  pnre  "White  Lead, 
while  Kiev  cost  (considering  tile  quantity  required)  only 
about  half  as  much. 

Simple  Cards,  witli  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  sent  free  by 
m  nl.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  "  RAILROAD  "  Color's 
every  package  ol  which  bears  our  full  name,  in  addition  to 
our  copy-righted  title,  'Railroad  Paints  ami  Railroad 
Colors.      None  are  reliable  which  do  not  bear  these  marks. 

We  would  call  attention  also  to  our  Warranted  Perfectly 
Pure  Combination  White.  Lead,  which  for  economy  and  du- 
rabilitv  is  the  best  in  market.  For  sale  by  all  Paiiit  Dealer* 
throughout  the  country,  or  I\IASUltY  &  WHITUN 

111  Pulton  Street,  IVcw  York. 
Proprietors  of   the  Globe   White  Lead  and    Color  "Works 

Manufacturers  of  White  Lead,  Zinc,  and  Painters'  Fine 

Colors. 

N-  PvT "  IIow  sha"  wo  Paint  ?"  A  popular  treatise  on  tile 
art  ot  House  Painting.  &c,  by  John  TV.  Masury.  Cloth.  21G 
pages.  $1.50,  Also.  Hints  on  House  Painting.  Cloth.  84 
pages.  40  ets.  Either  ot  the  above  sent  free  by  mail  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 


BLACK  WALNUT  Portable  Racks  for  Parlor, 
Library,  Bedrooms,  Stores,  &c.  Holds  books  and 
fancy  Articles.  Only  $-'.50  each.  Call  and  examine.  Sent 
by  Express  on  receipt  of  price. 

W.  C.  WKMYSS,  3  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


Woolen    Remnants 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES. 

t^-  Samples  and   prices   sent   free.    Address  PAUL,  the 
Kemuant  man,  Pi  evidence,  E,  I. 

TO  S250  PER  MONTH  GUARANTEED— 
Sure  Pay.— Salaries  paid  weekly  to  Agents  every- 
where selling  our  Patent  EvcrltlBttna  'While  Wire  Clothes 
H'Ht;  ,.'/!'!  „a,i,or  wl'i,c  for  Particulars  to  the  UIliARO 
IV  Hit:  MILLS,  No.  261  North  Third-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AGR^iTS  WAIVFEO  FOR 

ZELL'S  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Fixe   Xiimbers   Ready.    Price  10  fonts  Eacli. 

The   Philadelphia   Bulletin   says  it   is  the  NOBLKST  LIT- 
ERAR\  UNDERTAKING  ever  ventured  upon  in  this  cotln- 

trI- 

The  Telegraph  saysit  is  the  CHEAPEST  and  most  COM- 
PLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA  in  the  world. 

The   Press  says  it  is  WELL  WRITTEN".  WELL   EDITED. 
WELL  PRINTED,  AND  NEATLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL,  Publisher, 
Philadelphia. 

I>0    IT    NOW— Don't    Delay, 

but  send  25  cents  at  once  and  receive  MAPLE  LEAVES 

lor  the  balance  of  1S69.  It  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  popular  monthly  published.  Specimen  copies  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.    Address 

O.  A.  ROORBAOH.  102  Nassad-st.,  New  York.  , 


LIFE    1IU1UIE 


OF  NEW  YORK, 
Nos.  156  .C-  158  Broadway, 

JANUARY  1,  1S«1». 


RECEIPTS  DURING  THE  YEAR  1868. 

For  Premiums,  Extra  Premiums,  for  Interest,  &c.$2,2G5,840  29 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

.  *1S1,8S.-i  00 
811,893  12 
387,023  5:i 


Paid  Claims  by  Death 

Paid  Expenses,  Salaries,  Taxes,  &e 

Paid  Dividends,  Return  Premiums,  &c. 


fl,180,133  03 


ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Bank  and  on  band $49, 

Bonds  and  Mortgages 1,284, 

Loans  on  Policies  in  force 2,1)83, 

[The  acturial  estimates  of  the  value  of  the 

Policies  which   6ecure    these  Notes    is  about 

.f;,r,oo,ooO]. 

United  States  and  New  York  State  Stocks 712. 

Quarterly  and  Semi-Annual  Premiums  deferred, 
and  Premiums  and  Interest  in  course  of  col- 
lection and  transmission 649. 

Temporary  Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds 596, 

[Market  value  of  the  Securities,  $837,773  00]. 

Interest  due  to  date  and  all  other  property 92. 


,911  87 
.li.Vi  no 
.080  08 


312  54 

225  50 


*5,:;o;,5:;7  59 


ADVANTAGES  TO  INSURERS. 

Smallest  average  Ratio  of  Mortality. 
Expenses  average  less  than  any  Company. 
Liberal  modes  of  Payment  of  Premiums. 
Insurers  receive  the  largest  Bonus  ever  given. 
Dividends  Made  Annually  on  all  Participating  Policies. 
All  kinds  of  Non-Forfeiting  Life  and  Endowment  Policies 
issued. 
Policies  incontestible. 

All  Endowment  Policies  and  the  Non-Forfeiting  Life 
Policies  Non-Foi  feitable  after  one  Pajnnent. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

C.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Vice-President. 

J.  L.  HALSEY,  Secretary. 

S.  N.  STEl'.l'.INS,  Actuary. 

H.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Williston  Seminary,        East  Hampton, 

MASS.  Classical  and  English  Departments.  For  Cata- 
logues apply  to  tlie  Principal. 

MARSHALL  HENSH.VW,   LL.  P. 

THE  l>OIXAH    SUN. 

Chas.  A.  Dana's  Paper. 

The  cheapest,  neatest,  and  most  readable  of  New  York 
journals.  Everybody  likes  it.  Three  editions,  Daily,  Semi- 
wbekly,  and  "Weekly,  at  $G,  $3,  and  SI  a  year.  Full 
reports  of  markets,  agriculture,  and  Farmers'  and  Fruit 
Growers'  Clubs,  and  a  complete  story  in  every  Weekly 
and  Semi  number.  A  present  to  every  subscriber.  Spec- 
imens free.    Send  for  a  copy,  with  premium  list. 

I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher,  New  York. 

HINTS     TO    IMMIGRANTS. 

St.  Louis  Journal  of  Agriculture, 

at  $'3.00  per  year,  publishes  weekly,  "  Hints  to  Immigrants  " 
and  others  who  desire  information  in  regard  to  the  best  lo- 
cations, character,  and  prices  of  land,  &c,  in  Missouri. 
Address  L.  D.  MORSE  «&  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NLARGED  AND  BEAUTIFIED.— That  old  ih- 
vorite  of  the  reading  public,  the  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST,  has  been  Enlarged  and  Bkaltified. 
and  is  now  the  Cheapest,  and,  as  many  think,  the  Sest,ot 
the  first-class  literary  weeklies.  Terms,  $2,50  a  year,  (with 
a  beautiful  Premium  Engraving).  Five  copies  (and  one 
extra),  $8.  Address  H.  PETERSON  &  CO.,  319  Walnut-st., 
Philadelphia.  Q^~  Send  at  once  for  a  Sample  Number, 
which  is  furnished  gratis. 


$40 


STITCH'       37.50 


*10           $40    first  -  class    SEWING    MACHINES  *::,.r,n 

S4(>           given  as  premiums  for  *37.r«0  worth  ot'  $M.M 

subscriptions      for     WOOD'S     HOUSE-  $81.i>0 

HOLD  ADVOCATE,  a  lirst-class  Familv  $37.50 


$40 
|40 


paper,  at  75  cents  a  year.    Also 


$32     TICK!    TICK!     $30 

833  AMERICAN  WATCHES,  worth  $32,  oven  $30 

$3-J  for  $30  worth  of  subscriptions.    Also  $30 

$12     DICTION  ART.    $12 

$12  Webster's  Unabridged    Dictionary,  worth  $12 

$12  $12,  given  as  premiums  for  $12  worth  of  $12 

$12         subscriptions.    Also  $12 

$100  Sunday   School  $100 

$80  LIBRARIES, 

$60  Large  or  small,  to  be  selected  lVoih  400  vol- 

*50  times  of  die  very  best  Books  published,  and 

$40  given-    as    a    premium    for   an    equivalent 

$30  amount  of  subscriptions. 


I'-'4 

&c.  Also  several  other  premiums  eqnally  liberal 
B?-The  ADVOCATE,  (formerly  called  the  Prospectus,), 
C5f"contains  lt»  large  pages,  and  aims  to  promote  Kumvl 
£3?"edge.  Virtue,  and  Temperance.  It  has  been  enlarg 
C^~ed  and  Improved  three  times  in  27  months.  Send 
C^-for  specimen  copv.     Address  S.  S.  WOOD, 

P.  O.  Building,  Newburgli,  N.  Y 


$60 

$5t 
$40 
$S'J 

m 

&c. 

_EJ 

Si 

_#1 

„,-T3 


Missouri  Lands  for  Sale. 

Missouri  l-mul-;  are  very  fertile,  and  situated  In  the 
lull  r  of  the  Union  ;  they  furnish  an  extraordinary  opportu- 
nity for  ihe  people  of  the  Northern  States  to  acquire  cheap, 
healthful,  and  productive  farms.  This  can  never  occur 
again  so  near  the  centre  of  population. 

Xortli  Missouri  contains  about  25,000  square  miles,  or 
sixteen  million  acres,  as  desirable  as  any  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri  the 
Hannibal  and  fat.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and  all  its  lands 
lie  near  it*  track  and  numerous  depots.  The  climate,  so 
temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  soil  bo  capable  of  pro- 
ducing almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite  emigrants 
from  Lite  cold  and  bleak  North  to  settle  on  our  rich  prairies. 

All  are  invited  !  Let  the  industrious  and  enterprising, 
rich  and  poor,  come  and  prosper.  They  should  come  at  once 
and  preoccupy  this  splendid  country. 

Circulars,  giving  full  and  valuable  particulars  in  Eng- 
lish and  German,  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  wishing  to  come 
themselves,  or  to  circulate  to  induce  others  to  come  also. 

A  Sectional  Map,  showing  the  exact  location  of  all 
our  Railroad  Lauds,  is  sold  at  thirty  cts.       Address 

GEO.  S.  HARRIS,  Land  Commissioner  Hannibal  & 
^t-  J°3CPU  1'-  B-  Co.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

TUTEW  "Ktffetfll  IX  For  FARMERS  and 
lH  W.A  *V  .OlJUJ'JraL  MECHANICS,  edited  by 
Geo.  E.  Waring.  200  Engravings.  Agents  wanted.  $200  a 
month  made.    TREAT  &  CO.,  Pub's,  654  Broadway,  NTT. 

"WOOD'S  BOTANYT 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  New  York  &,  Chicago. 

25  CENTS.— Send   it  for  a  package   of   those 
9~9    Wonderful  Magic  Photographs.    Library  of  Lovp, 

Etiquette,  Courtship,  ami  Marriage,— I  little  volumes  for  5U 
rents.  "W.  C.  WEMTSS,  8  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

A  BOOK  OF  REFERENCES  FOR  MINISTERS, 
TEACHERS,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

THE  AMERICAN 

ECCLESIASTICAL  &    EDUCATIONAL 

ALMANAC,  For   1869, 

^BY  A.  J.  SCHEM. 

PRICE  50  CENTS. 

The  object  of  this  Annual  is  to  nut  in  t  lie  hands  of  Clergy- 
men, Teachers,  and  members  of  all  Religious  Denominations, 
find  in  general  ot  all  interested  in  the  religious  and  educa- 
tional movements  of  the  day,  a  brief  compend  of  important 
facts  and  flgnres  relative  to  the  Religions  History  of  the 
year  1KW,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  religious'nnd  the 
educational  world. 

It  Contains  Four  Departments: 
Historical  Department:    Proceedings  of  the  important 
Methodist,    Protestant  Episcopal,  P.aptist,  Presbyterian. 
Lutheran,  Congregational.   Reformed.  Unitarian,  Uni- 
versalist,  and  other  denominational  Meetings;    the  Pa- 
pa] letters  relating  to  the  oecumenical  council;  articles 
on  the  Evangelical  Alliance :  the  Temperance  Cause,  etc. 
Missionary   Department:     Condition    and    progress  of 
every  missionary  field,  as  well   as  the  operations  of   all 
the  Missionary  Societies. 
Statistical  Depaetsient  :    Full  information  of  every  di- 
vision of  the  Christian  AVorld.as  well  as  the  Non-Chris- 
tian Religions. 
Educational  Department:     The  state  of  Education  In 
our  own  and  foreign  countries,  and  General  Summary 
of  Important  Educational  Intelligence. 
The  Almanac,  as  the  table  of  contents  shows,  Is  a  supple- 
ment to  every  religious  Cyclopaedia  and  every  work  on 
Church   History,  containing  their  account  of  the  several 
churches  to  the  close  of  the  year  1S68. 

Opinions  of  the  Press  /—The  first  volume  of  the  Almanac, 
which  appeared  in  January  1S08,  received  the  highest  recom- 
mendatfons  from  papers  and  Ministers  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations.   The  following  are  a  few  specimens: 

Jiev,  Dr.  Abel  Stevens  .'—Superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
yet  produced. 

Rev.  Dr.  McCltntock :— In  no  other  publication,  American 

or  European,  do  I  know  of  such  a  summary  of  church  facts. 

Jiev.  Dr.  Schaff;—Fu]\  of  reliable,  interesting,  and  useful 

information,   which  every   Minister  and  scholar  ought  to 

have  within  his  reach. 

The  Presbyterian,  Phila.:—A  wonderful  amount  of  in- 
formation, concerning  all  the  churches  in  America,  is  here 
condensed  into  a  small  compass,  and  most  excellently 
arranged. 

The  National  Baptist,  Phila.  .*— It  contains  a  large  amount 
of  Information  of  highly  important  character. 

N.  Y.  Tribune  .■—Recommended  by  the  accuracy  and  Im- 
partiality of  Its  information. 

Published  by  FRED'K    GERHARD,   Agt.,  15  Dey-st., 
(Post  Box  -1,001)  New  York. 

OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS  AMD   SEED. 

WHOLESALE   A\D   RETAIL. 

Address  with  one  red  stamp  for  price  list 

PEAJJSE  &  THOMPSON, 

Box  713,  IJloomington,  III. 

SORGO    AND    SOUTHERN    CANE. 

The  American  Sorgo  Manual  for  1869  contains  full  direc- 
tions for  cultivating  Sorghum,  Manufacturing  Syrup  and 
Sugar,  the  latest  improvements  in  Machinery,  and  other  in- 
formation of  great  importance.    Sent  free.    Address 

GEO.  L.  SQU1EK  &  BRO.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Davison's  Tliornless  Black  Raspberry. 

Get  your  plants  of  the  first  disseminator,  who  propagates 
only  from  selected  stock.  For  origin,  nrlces,  how  to  culti- 
vate, &c,  send  lor  circular  to  JOSEPH  SINTON,  Angola, 
I  n-  Co.,  N.  Y.     AGENTS  WANTED. 

Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and  Blackberry  Plants. 

FRESH    BRAHMA    EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— 
From  Superior  Prize  Stock.     $1.50  per  dozen  ;    $2.75  lor 
two  dozen.    Address  S.  FERRY,  Tivoli,  N.Y. 
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ESTABLISHED  ISM. 


THE 


TEA  COMPANY 


RECEIVE  THEIR 


TEAS    BY    THE    CARGO 

FROM    TIIE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHINA     and     JAPAN, 

find  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT      OATtGO      PRICES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  In  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.— The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan -makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.— The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  31)  to  50  per  cent  in 
many  cases. 

4th.— On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  In  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  JO  per  cent. 

5th.— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
in  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

6tli.— The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  sui*  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.— The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

8th.—  The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  for  all  the 

PROFIT  HE  OAJf  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eigfit  profits  a*  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  ami 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Ten,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  lias  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  .profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  sec  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-olUec  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  "  to  collect 
on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  scud  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  We  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  cau  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Compnnrhave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cai 
them  in  New  York, 


They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
i"k,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICK    LIST    OF    TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.  80c,  90c.,  best  $1  V  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black).  70c.  80c.,  90c.  best  SI  per  lb 

ENGLISH   BREAKFAST  (Black),  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  si.io,  best 

$1.20  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  (Green).  S0c.,00c.,.?l.  ?1.10.  best  *1.K  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON   (GreeiD,  80c.,  90c.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  SL25  per 

pound. 
TJNCOLORED  JAPAN.  90c,  SI,  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 

GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  si.'.1:.,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to  $1  per  pound  by  pur- 
chasing their  Teas  of  this  Company. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE.  20c,  Mc,  30c.,S5c.,best  iOc.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Hoarding-house  keepers,  ami  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  ol  Coffee,  can  economize  In  thai  article 

by  using  mir  KRKNCII  I'.IJEAKFAST  AND  DINNEIi  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  Of  30c.  per  pound,  ami 
warrant  to  si  ve  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Unbound), 
30c,  33c,  best  40c  per  lb.  OREEN  (Unroasted),  35c,  30c. 
33c,  best  35c  per  lb. 


NOTICE  OF   THE   PRESS. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Great  America;.-  Tea  Cootaxt.— To  Queries.— 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  that  a 
large  number  of  our  clerks  and  others  had  for  several  months 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with- 
out its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  bad  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  both  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommending  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  "there  is 
no  humbug  about  the  establishment." 


N.  B.— INHABITANTS  OP  VILLAGES  AND 
TOWNS  WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM- 
BER RESIDE,  BY  CUBBING  TO- 
GETHER, CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OP  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COPPEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDES  THE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),  BY  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  "THE  GREAT  AMER- 
ICAN TEA  COMPANY." 


CLUB  ORDER. 


Spkisgfteld,  111.,  Sept.  1G,  1867. 
To  the  Great  American  Tea  Comi-any. 

31  and  S3  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Please  send  me  by  Merchants' Union  Express  the  following 
bill  of  Tea/Ac. 

1  a.    Imperial S.  Lanplie&r at #1.25.. . . $1.25 

1         Black....' "           at  1.00....  1.00 

10       Java  Coffee,  raw.           "            at  35....  3.50 

1         Imperial. ,.'. H.  M.  l.anpheur at    1.25 1,25 

1         Black  ... "            at  1.00....  1.00 

10       Java  Coffee,  raw.                "            at  35....  3.50 

3         Imperial B.  B.Lloyd at    1.23 3.75 

1        Imperial Horace  Morgan at    1  23 1.25 

1         Black "             at  1.25....  1.25 

3         Imperial... Simon  String at    1.25 2.50 

5        Black Wm.  Bishop at  1.00....  500 

3  Uncolored  Japan. J.  Marr at   1.25 3.15 

8         Java  Coffee,  raw. L.  A.  Allen at  35....  2. SO 

4  Imperial A.  Munis at    1.25 5.00 

ljtf      Imperial Thos.  Hiftgins at  1.25....  1.88 

1',      Black "           at  1.0:1....  1.50 

Black A.  HIckox at  1.00  ...  5.00 

3         Black J.Farley at  1.00....  3.00 

Imperial "        at  1.00....  2.00 

\)4     Imperial Mr.  Carey at  1.2V...  1.83 

p:      Black *' at  1.00....  1.50 

10       English  Breakfast.T.  Hudson at  1.20. 


.12.00 


$65.55 

Gents  :— Above  I  send  my  fourth  order.  Your  Teas  have 
elyen  irood  satisfaction,  and  those  who  have  used  them  will 
have  no  other,  but  induce  their  friends  to  semi  also.  To 
prove  this;  I  had  made  up  my  order  and  got  a  PostOflice 
Money  Order,  when  others  came  in  and  nearly  doubled  the 
amount,  as  you  will  see  by  second  money  order,  both  of 
which  I  enclose. 

The  Inst  order  came  safely  to  hand  by  Merchants'  Union 
Express.    Accept  thanks  for  complimentary  package. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  LANPHEAR. 

Caution.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  other 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and  also  to  put  on  the 
number  of  our  Post-Office  Box.  as  appears  in  this  advertise- 
ment. This  will  prevent  their  orders  from  getting  into 
the  hands  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  "  The  Great  American  Tea  Company;'' 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 

:  Great  American  Tea   Company,  j 

Nos.  3  |    and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Office  Box,   5,043,   New   York  City. 

HORSFORD'S   SELF-RAISING  BREAD, 
PREPARATION 

Makes  tiie  most  wholesome  and  best  of  breat>.  mscriT. 
cakes.  &-c.  t'nlike  some  other  \  east,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itsell  into  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  soda.it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
anil  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
•and  none.  In  "raising'"  the  dough  it  does  not.  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  flour."  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
nnd  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  nse.  Send  for  pam- 
phlet, supplied  gratis.  Ask  vour  Grocer  lor  '■  Horsnml  s 
Bread  Preparation."  WILSON.  LOCKWOOD.  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fulton-st..  New,  York. 


Rkei>'s  nuAwne  lksso>ts- 
The  Little  Corporal's  New  Drawing  Book  for  Uegin- 
ners,  either  voung  or  old,  with  or  without  a  teacher,  at 
liome  or  in  schools;  the  best  ever  published;  lull  of 
lithographed  engravings  and  common-sense  lessons.  If  your 
bookseller  does  not  have  it.  send  $1.50  to  ALFRED  L. 
SF.WELL  &  CO..  Publisher  of  The  Little  Corporal.  Chicago, 
J11.,  and  the  book  will  come  post-paid.    Circulars  sent  free. 


THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  STANDARD. 
HAY,  COAL,    AND   CATTLE    SCALES. 


FAMILY   SCALES. 

And  every  variety  adapted  to  every  kind  of  business. 

All  are  warranted  correct.  These  scales  received  the  First 
Premium  at  the  Great  Paris  Exposition,  and  their  sal,  -  art- 
larger  than  all  others.    Send  for  Circulars. 

■WAREHOUSES  : 
FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  252  Broadway,  New  York. 
FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  246  Baltimore-st.,  Baltimore,  Md..  and 

53  Camn-st.,  New  Orleans. 
FAIRBANKS.  BROWN:  &  Co.,  lis  Milk-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
FAIRBANKS  4:  EWLNG,  Masonic  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
FAIRBANKS,    GREENLEAF  &  CO.,  226  and  838  Lakc-8t., 

Chicago,  111. 
FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  125  Walnut-st.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  182  Superior-st.,  Cleveland, 

(lino. 
FAIRBANKS    &   HUTCHINSON,    120    California-.,!.,    San 

Francisco,  Cai. 
FAIRBANKS  &  CO.,  72  Camp-st.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

MAXVFACTVRERS : 

E.  &  T.  FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 
St.  Jolinsbury.  Vermont. 

WALTHAM  WATCHED 


19  &  SO  SIZES. 

To  the  manufacture  of  these  fine  Tvatches  the  Company 
have  devoted  all  the  science  and  skill  in  the  art  at  their 
command,  and  confidently  claim  that  for  fineness  and  beau- 
tv,  no  less  than  for  the  greater  excellencies  of  mechanical 
and  scientific  correctness  of  desitrn  and  execution,  these 
watches  are  unsurpassed  anywhere. 

Also,  stem-winding  watches  which  are  warranted  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  demand  for  beauty,  finish,  and  accuracy. 

In  this  country  llic  manufacture  of  this 
fine  grade  of  \vatcnes  is  not  even  attempted, 
except  at  Waltliam. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Jewelers. 


GEO.    E.    WARING,  Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL    ENGINEER, 

Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  JR.,  I. 

Particular  attention  given  to  all  Works  of  Agricultural 
Improvement,  such  as  land  Drainage;  the  Construction  of 
Farm  Buildings,  including  Earth  Closets;  the  Renovation 
of  Worn-out  Lands ;  Romi-maklng,  etc. 

GET  THE  BEST.  —  FIRST-CLASS  ADVER- 
TISERS who  wish  to  reach  the  beak/amities  ;  fathers, 
mothers,  teachers,  housekeepers,  and  children,  shouM  ad- 
vertise in  The  Littlk  COKPOBAL,  which  has  a  larger  cir- 
culation than  ami  <ither  tico  Juvenile  Magazines  in  this 
country  combined.  It  is  entirely  original,  national,  and  first- 
class  ■  and  because  of  its  immense  circulation  is  atlorded  lor 

only  one  dollar  a  vcar.     Address  the  publishers. 

AL'FRED  L.  SHVELL  &  Co..  Chicago,  III. 

FRFl?  I  Our  New    Cutulotfue  of    Improved 
riUjIj.      STENCIL,    DIES.        JIOREf      THAN 


STENCH, 
llIO^iTH 

S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,'  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


$200    -*■  "O^THJs  beingjnada  with_them. 
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THE     CHALK     WAGONER. 

Rosa  Bonheur  ranks  among  the  most  emi- 
nent of  living  painters  of  animals,  if  she  be  not, 
indeed,  the  most  celebrated  of  all.  A  number 
of  her  pictures  are  in  this  country,  and  those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  them  "will 
recollect  what  marvels  of  color  and  drawing 
they  are.  Her  portraits  of  single  animals  are 
(parked  by  wonderful  individuality,  while  her 
compositions  show  a  vigor  and  action  which 
but  few  artists  are  capable  of  imparting  to  their 
work.  The  pictures  of  this  artist  do  not,  as  is 
often  the  case,  depend  upon  color  for  their  at- 
Jractiveness ;    for  when  her  compositions  are 


fCOPTRIGHT  SBCUEED.] 

-From  a  Painting  by  Rosa  Bonheur.- 


-Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


rendered  in  the  black  and  white  of  an  en- 
graving, her  power  as  an  artist  is  still  manifest. 
The  engraving  we  present  here  is  known  by 
the  English  name  of  "  The  Chalk  Wagoner." 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  artist  intended  to 
represent  a  teamster  with  a  load  of  bags  of  pre- 
pared plaster  of  Paris.  Tlie  character  of  the 
load  and  the  accepted  title  of  the  picture  are  of 
but  little  consequence,  as  the  interest  centers 
in  the  animals.  The  scene  is  an  essentially 
foreign  one,  and  one  which  recalls  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  France.  We  have  here  the  common 
type   of    the    ponderous    Normandy    horse. 


The  leader  travels  at  his  ease  down  the 
hill,  and  is  evidently  looking  out  for  any  thing 
new  and  curious  that  may  occur ;  but  the  solid 
shaft-horse  shows  by  his  whole  expression  that 
he  feels  the  responsibility  of  bringing  a  heavily 
loaded  cart  down  hill,  over  a  rough  road.  Those 
familiar  with  Rosa  Bonheur's  paintings,  can  im- 
agine the  brilliant  effect  of  the  three  scarlet  tas- 
sels upon  the  head  s,  the  pieces  of  deep  blue  sheep- 
skin topping  the  high  collars,  and  the  bright- 
colored  (red  and  yellow)  saddle-cloths  upon 
the  gray  or  iron-gray  horses,  all  kept  well 
brushed  and  clear  of  the  dust  of  the  plaster  kiln. 
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"  Will  it  pay  ? "  Shall  we  reduce  every  thing  to  a 
monetary  standard  and  consider  the  question  of 
pay  or  no  pay  as  estimated  in  hard  cash  or  green- 
backs ?  This  is  not  necessary,  for  work  and  invest- 
ments pay  in  many  more  ways  than  in  money  sim- 
ply. Still,  in  farming  operations,  questions  which 
should  continually  recur  are — Will  it  pay  ?  Shall  I 
get  my  money  back  ?  Can  I  afford  it  ?  Farmers' 
finances  do  not  bear  close  scrutiny,  as  a  rule.  They 
make  money  when  and  where  they  do  not  know  it, 
and  they  "  make  losses  "  in  the  eame  way.  A  close 
system  of  accounts,  kept  as  accurately  as  those  of 
a  well-managed  counting-house,  would  show  many 
a  farmer  that  crops  on  which  he  thiukB  he  makes 
most  are  really  less  profitable  than  others.  A 
good  farmer  said,  "if  I  can  get  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
barrel  for  potatoes,  I  cau't  afford  to  raiso  corn  at 
a  dollar  a  bushel."  If  any  man  doubts  the  stato- 
meut,  let  him  figure  upon  it.  Still,  many  opera- 
tions which  may  pay  pecuniarily,  cost  so  much  in 
anxiety,  or  are  so  uncertain  in  their  returns,  that 
they  should  be  entered  upon  with  caution.  The 
culture  of  certain  commercial  crops,  hops,  tobac- 
co, etc.,  may  be  thus  classed.  Almost  every  thing 
pays  that  makes  hard  labor  lighter,  that  works  the 
brain  in  place  of  the  muscles,  that  makes  horses 
do  the  labor  of  men,  and  that  makes  the  farmer's 
life  and  that  of  his  wife  and  family  more  comforta- 
ble. Every  man  considers  the  question,  Will  it 
pay  ?  but  it  is  as  often  decided  wrongly  as  rightly. 


Hints  About  Work. 

Labor,  this  month,  needs  to  follow  well-matured 
plans.  We  shall  have  rain  storms,  coming  just 
when  we  do  not  want  them,  putting  us  bask  in  our 
work,  giving  weeds  a  start,  rotting  the  seed  in  the 
ground,  and  making  the  laud  too  wet  to  work. 
These  troubles  tend  to  make  men  sour,  and  to  dis- 
hearten them;  but  if  work  is  planned  ahead  for 
both  fair  and  rainy  weather,  we  shall  find  that  the 
"set-backs"  of  Slay  are  not  very  serious  ones  after 
all.  The  season,  as  it  progresses,  makes  up  for 
early  deficiencies,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  believe 
that  late,  cold  springs,  or  cold  snaps  that  put  vege- 
tation back,  often  do  tenfold  more  damage  to  in- 
sect life,  which  thus  receives  often  severe  checks. 

Spring  Grorins  and  Grass. — It  seldom  pays  to  sow 
any  spring  grain  after  the  first  of  May.  In  very 
backward  seasons  it  may  be  done,  but  every  day's 
delay  diminishes  the  probability  of  securing  good 
crops.  If  the  prime  object  of  sowing  grain  is  to 
6eed  to  grass,  (for  the  impression  is  prevalent  that 
to  get  a  good  catch  of  grass  seed,  it  must  be  sown 
with  some  grain  crop, — which  is  a  great  mistake,) 
it  would  be  much  better  to  sow  the  gra6s  alone  on 
the  well-harrowed  surface,  and  brush  it  in  lightly. 

Soots. — Beets  and  mangels  ought  to  be  sowu 
early.  The  soil  should  be  in  the  best  order  it  can 
be  put, — deeply  tilled,  and  well  manured,  and  the 
rows  placed  two  feet  apart,  so  that  they  may  be 
worked  by  horse-power.  This  distance  is  about  as 
small  as  will  do  for  field  culture.  The  plants  cover 
the  soil  well,  and  as  large  crops  are  gained  as  when 
the  rows  are  closer.  Pars>iips  may  be  sown  in 
rows  equally  distant,  but  the  seed  should  not  be  so 
deeply  placed,  nor  should  the  sowing  be  done  be- 
fore the  6oil  is  warm  and  dry.  Rows  of  Carrots 
may  be  placed  a  little  nearer  together  —  about 
twenty  inches  apart  is  best  on  most  soils — though, 
in  the  garden,  they  are  ofteu  1C  to  18  inches  apart. 

Jblatoes. — There  should  be  little  delay  now  in 
planting  the  whole  of  the  crop.  On  poor  land,  wc 
think  animal  manure  is  quite  as  likely  to  prevent 
as  to  cause  the  rot;  though  in  very  rich  soils,  ho 
doubt,  it  renders  the  plant  more  liable  to  take  the 
disease.  There  is  little  risk  of  potato  sets  rotting 
now,  if  cut  even  to  single  eyes.  Manuring  iu  the 
hill  with  ashes  and  plaster  is  good  practice,  hut 
this  dressing  is  probably  equally  effective,  if  placed 
upon  the  hill  at  the  first  or  second  hoeing.  Among 
the  concentrated  fertilizers  iu  market,  a  good  su- 
perphosphate is  probably  the  best  application  for 


potatoes.  Guano  is  rather  stimulating,  but,  like 
castor  pomace,  which  is  very  good  for  this  crop, 
must  be  mixed  with  earth  in  the  drill. 

Flax  and  Hemp. — Flax  is  occasionally  sowu  in 
May,  but  it  is  too  late  for  assured  success.     See 
that  the  weeding  is   thoroughly  done  before  the 
shoots  6tart  up.     Hemp  may  be  sown  any  time  this 
month,  but  the  earlier  the  better.     Sow  in  drills, 
on  clean  laud.     A  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  to 
the  aero  of  land  is    recommended    for  broadcast 
sowing.     Less  than  half  the  quantity  is  required 
when  drilled.     Weeds,  especially  grass,  are  injuri- 
ous, and  may  be  fatal  to  the  crop  when  quite  young. 
Broom-corn  should  be  planted  before  Indian  corn. 
Use  a  liberal  quantity  of  seed,  and  thin  it  out  after 
the  wire-worms  have  done  their  work.     It  needs 
similar  soil  and  culture  to  corn.    See  p.  126,  (April). 
Corn. — The  corn  crops  of  the  country  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  farmers  would  take  more  pains 
to  plant  early  varieties,  and  make  a  careful  selection 
of  the  earliest  ripening  ears  for  seed ;  but  early  or 
late  kinds  should  not  be  planted  before  the  seed 
will  come  up  and  growr.     If  we  have  cold  weather, 
as  we  usually  do  have  in  May,  corn  struggles  with 
weeds,  and  exists,  between  life  and  death,  a  prey 
to  cut-worms  and  grubs,  until  hot  weather.  We  fiud 
it  much  more  satisfactory  to  wait  until  we  are  pretty 
6ure  of  having  warm,  if  not  hot,  weather  within  a 
week  or  ten  days  ;   then  the  growth  is  rapid  and 
healthy  from  the  start.     Corn  cannot  be  put  on  too 
rich  ground,  but  it  must  not  be  planted  too  thick. 
Peas  may  be   sown   broadcast,  or  in  drills.     The 
Cauada  Creeper  is  recommended,  and  three  bushels 
per  acre  is  an  abundance  of  this  kind.    Larger  sorts 
require  mora  seed.     Peas  do  well  on  a  fresh  clover 
sod.     Peas  and  oats  sown  together — two  bushels  of 
each  per  acre — make  good  sheep  or  hog  fodder. 
Tobacco. — The  seed-beds  may  need  watering  with 
liquid  manure  towards  the  end  of  the  month.     See 
that  they  are  weeded  thoroughly,  and   thinned. 
Hops. — See  book-list  for  pamphlet  on  hop  culture, 
which  contains  full   directions    for  management. 
Soiling  Crops. — In  this  climate  there  is  no  sum- 
mer-soiliug  crop  equal  to  corn.     If  the  ground  is 
very  highly  enriched,  it  may  be  sown   early  this 
month,  but  otherwise  sow  when  the  main  crop  is 
it),  or  about  the  same  time.     Drill  it  in  two  and  a 
half  feet   apart,  sowing  any  large,  sweet  variety. 
Stowell's  Evergreen  is  good.     Oats  and  peas  sown 
now  may  be  cut  before  the  corn,  and   fed  green. 
Weeds. — Early  and  late,  let  tho   warfare  go  on. 
Weeds  in  the  seed-leaf  may  be  swept  off,   thou- 
sands at  a  blow,  orpush  of  the  push-hoe.     Stirring 
of  the  ground  kills  multitudes,  and  lays  it  open 
for  a  fresh  lot  of  seeds  to  start.     In  xising  the  push 
or  common  hoe  to  kill  weeds,  walk  backwards,  so 
as  not  to  step  upon  the  loosened  soil,  for  this  will 
re-plant  weeds,  which  would  otherwise  be  killed. 
Cows  pine    for   fresh    grass,  and    they  may   be 
turned  into  swampy  land  or  bog  meadows  when 
the  bog  grass  springs  green  and  tender.     This  is 
the   only  time  of  the  year  when  they  will  eat  it. 
Cattle  must  not  go  upon  the  summer  pastures  too 
early,  for  they  will  do  great  damage  to  the  crop  of 
feed.    Manage,  if  possible,  to  make  the  roots  last 
until  the  pastures  are  fit  to  turn  the  cattle  upon. 
Sheep. — Keep  them  off  the  pastures  until  there 
is  a  good   stock  of  grass.     Mow  off  the  brush,  if 
this  has  not  been  previously  done.     The  sheep  will 
keep  down  the  young  growth,  and  kill  the  bushes. 
Shearing  may  take  place  before  the  settled  warm 
weather  of  June,  provided  the  naked  animals  can 
have  warm,  sheltered  sheds,  and  good  feed   until 
accustomed  to  the  change.     If  the  fleece  is  to  bo 
washed  on  the  sheep,  by  all  means  delay  shearing 
until  warm  weather.     If  wool  be  tub-washed,  or  if 
sheep  be  washed  in  tanks,  from  which  the  water 
may  be  drawn  off  and  distributed  over  the  land, 
much  valuable  manure  may  be  saved.      From  an 
ordinary  iloek  of  merinos,  we  presume  the  value  of 
the  washings  would  not  be  less  than  six  cents  each 
on  an  average,  and  nothing  could  be  better  for  grass. 
Tools  and  Implements. — Every  year  gives  us  im- 
portant additions  to  our  labor-saving  implements  ; 
ami  the  necessity  of  buying  tho  best  wheuever  a 
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purchase  is  made  is  much  greater  than  it  was  when 
the  tools  were  chiefly  made  hy  the  village  black- 
smith. Country  store-keepers  are  allowed  too 
much  to  decide  whaUsbovels,  forks,  hoes,  and  even 
mowing  machines  and  hay-cutters,  the  people  about 
tliern  shall  use.  In  hay-cutters  the  difference  in 
labor  between  different  kinds  is  fully  li  rty  per  cent ; 
in  dung  forks  the  difference iu  durability  is  greater 
than  that;  and  in  the  heavier  implements  and  ma- 
cuinery,  great  differences  also  exist.  It  is  for  every 
fanner's  interest  to  keep  the  store-keeper  well 
posted,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  manufacturers  pay  just 
about  the  same  commission,  and  the  seller  would 
as  lief  deal  In  one  article  as  in  another. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

May  brings  with  it  abundant  work  in  every  de- 
partment, but  it  also  brings  pleasures  that  belong 
to  no  other  month.  There  is  a  charm  about  the 
early  flowers,  the  swelling  buds,  and  the  tender 
shoots,  that  makes  it  a  month  of  delight  as  well  as 
of  toil.  In  a  backward  6eason,  much  of  the  work 
set  down  for  April  will  "linger  iu  the  lap  of  May." 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Planting.— If  the  trees  have  becu  heeled  in  and 
shaded,  the  work  of  planting  may  continue,  as  may 

drafting,  but  when  growth  has  started,  the  bark 
separates  very  easily,  and  if  care  be  not  exercised, 
ugly  wounds  may  be  .made.  In  sawing  off  a  limb 
at  this  time,  cut  completely  around  the  bark  before 
sawing  it  off.  Cover  all  wounds  with  grafting  wax. 
For  some  unusual  kinds  of  grafting,  see  page  178. 

Young  trees  should  have  the  soil  kept  clean  and 
mellow  about  them  from  the  start.  Root  crops, 
which  are  well  manured,  and  require  thorough  cul- 
tivation, may  be  grown  between  the  rows. 

Mulch  arouud  young  trees  before  the  dry  weather 
comes  on.  Bog  hay,  or,  near  the  coast,  salt  hay, 
is  generally  the  most  available.  If  a  mulch  is  not 
applied,  keep  the  6oil  mellow  by  frequent  stirring. 

Nursenj  Trees. — Look  to  those  budded  last  sum- 
mer, and  rub  off  all  shoots  that  start  from  the  stock 
before   they  get  large  enough  to  require   euttiug. 

Seed-beds,  of  even  hardy  forest  trees,  will  do  all 
the  better  for  shading,  and  some  of  them  absolute- 
ly require  it.  A  slat-work  of  laths,  with  the 
spaces  between  the  laths  as  wide  as  the  laths  them- 
selves, makes  one  of  the  best  shades.  Evergreen 
boughs   put   upon  a  rough  support  will  answer. 

Insects.— If  any  tent-caterpillars'  eggs  have  beeu 
left,  the  little  webs  will  soon  manifest  themselves. 
They  are  most  readily  seen  when  the  dew  is  on 
them  iu  the  morning.  They  are  easily  destroyed 
hy  the  hand,  with  a  corn  eob,  or  by  use  of  a  swab, 
with  lye.  Destroy  them  at  any  rate.  Borers  are 
to  be  cut  out.  Where  there  is  a  depression  in  the 
bark,  the  knife  will  usually  reveal  a  borer.  Often  a 
wire  will  be  needed  to  follqw  the  fellow  home. 
Try  the  plum  and  peach  trees  with  a  sudden  jar, 
to  see  if  the  curculio  has  commenced  its  work.  As 
soon  as  it  begius,  the  work  of  daily  jarring  the 
trees  must  be  inaugurated.     Catch  aud  kill. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Qrape  Vines. — Those  grown  with  horizontal  arms 
will  need  to  have  the  ends  of  the  arms  bent  down- 
wards, to  cause  all  the  buds  to  start  equally.  With 
vine6  planted  this  spring,  allow  but  one  bud,  which 
should  he  the  strongest,  to  grow.  Two  buds  may 
grow  from  vines  planted  last  year. 

Layers  may  be  made  by  bending  down  a  cane  of 
last  year's  growth,  placing  it  in  a  trench  six  inches 
deep,  and  fastening  it  there  by  means  of  hooked 
pins.  When  the  buds  have  started,  and  the  shoots 
have  made  a  few  inches'  growth,  gradually  fill  the 
trench  with  soil. 

Currant  Bushes. — The  currant  worm  appears  this 
month  and  next.  No  better  application  has  been 
suggested  than  dusting  with  the  powder  of  White 
Hellebore.  Keep  the  ground  well  cultivated,  or 
put  a  heavy  mulch  between  the  rows. 

Strawberries. — Where  the  winter  mulch  still  re- 
mains on,  it  should  bo  parted  over  the  plants  if 


not  already  done.  Set  plant  ,  and  if  they  show 
any  blossom  buds,  remove  t  icm.  Beds  without 
mulch  should  have  the  surface  thoroughly  cleaned, 
without  moving  the  soil  so  as  to  disturb  the  roots; 
theu  put  on  a  thick  mulch  of  bog  or  salt  hay, 
straw,  tan-bark,  or  whatever   is   most   convenient. 

Picking  and  Marketing. —  Procure  baskets  aud 
crates  in  good  season,  and  have  theni  distinctly 
marked.    Hints  are  given  in  an  article  on  page  1GS. 

Insects. — Hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy  for 
rose-bugs,  as  it   is   for  the  leaf-rolling  caterpillars. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn, 

Lavms. — Thin  spots  may  bo  re-seeded;  where 
small  depressions  in  the  surface  appear,  remove  the 
6od,  till  in  with  good  soil,  replace  the  turf,  aud 
pound  it  down  firmly.  A  lawn  mower  is  a  neces- 
sity where  there  is  much  turf.  Exeelleut  hand- 
mowers  are  uow  to  be  had.  With  these  the  grass 
can  be  cut  when  twoiuches  high,  aud  the  clippings 
left  to  act  as  a  mulch  and  fertilizer.  With  tho 
scythe,  the  grass  must  be  four  inches  high  to  cut 
readily,  aud  the  crop  must  be  removed. 

Margins,  where  the  lawn  borders  upon  walks  or 
beds,  should  be  kept  true  with  tho  edging  knife. 
Beds  in  Lawns  are  often  introduced  with  good 
effect.  Somo  of  these  are  very  elaborate,  but  it 
must  bo  recollected  that  the  more  elaborate  tho 
plan,  the  greater  the  labor  of  keeping  the  design 
in  perfect  condition.  Choose 
curved  figures  rather  than 
angular  ones.  Ovals,  circles, 
and  crescents,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  squares,  triangles, 
and  stars.  These  may  be  filled 
with  plauts  of  colored  foliage, 
such  as  Coleus,  Achyranthes, 
Ceutaurea,  variegated  Gerani- 
ums, etc.;  or  with  Verbenas, 
Scarlet  aud  other  Geraniums, 
Lobelias,  etc.;  or  Cannas,  Ca- 
locasia  (Caladium),  and  the 
like,  may  form  taller  groups 
in  proper  situations.  Messrs. 
Olm  Brothers,  of  Springfield, 
Ma63.,  send  us  a  design  for  a 
chain-like  bed  near  a  walk. 
The  design  is  to  be  cut  in  the 
turf,  according  to  tho  outer 
lines ;  the  inner  lines  indicate 
the  division  of  the  plants  used 
in  filling,  which  may  be  such 
as  the  taste  may  dictate. 
Only  those  who  have  green- 
houses where  they  can  propa- 
gate a  large  stock  of  bedding 
plants,  or  who  can  afford  to 
buy  them,  will  be  likely  to  do 
much  of  this  "ribbon"  plant- 
ing. But  a  very  good  effect  may  be  produced  with 
annuals,  though  it  can  only  be  achieved  later  iu  tho 
season.  The  various  sorts  of  Phlox  Drummondii 
will  give  several  colors  ;  Tagetes  signata  pumila 
is  one  of  the  best  yellows  ;  Sweet  Alyssum  a  white; 
and  so  on.  When  a  design  is  cut  iu  the  turf,  peg3 
an  inch  square  and  a  foot  long  should  be  driven  at 
such  points  as  will  aid  in  preserving  the  outline 
when  the  turf  is  trimmed.  These  should  be  driven 
below  the  level  of  the  grass,  and  be  out  of  sight. 
Evergreens  are  generally  planted  with  success  this 
month.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  roots  of 
an  Evergreen,  if  once  dried,  can  never  be  restored. 
Young  plants  of  Arbor  Vita?  and  Hemlock,  from 
the  woods,  may  be  bought  for  a  few  cents  each  ; 
these  should  not  he  put  at  once  into  hedges,  but 
set  out  in  nursery  rows,  where  they  can  be  natu- 
rally or  artificially  shaded,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  year.  Iu  this  way  but  few  will  be  lost,  and 
those  which  survive  may  be  safely  planted  iu  the 
hedge-row.  In  planting  those  evergreens  that  are 
to  develop  into  trees,  the  very  common  mistake  is 
made  of  setting  them  too  close.  An  Austrian  or 
White  Pine  should  have  at  least  twenty  feet,  and 
better  thirty  feet,  iu  which  to  spread. 

Bulbs. — Lilies  may  generally  be  had  sufficiently 
dormant  to  plant.      Gladioluses,  Jacobeau    Lilies, 
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Tigridias,  and  other  spring  bulbs,  may  be  setassoou 
as  trusts  are  over. 

Tuberose. — The  bulbs  should  be  potted  or  set  in 
boxes  of  earth,  aud  placed  in  a  green-house  or 
warm  room.  They  will  be  sufficiently  started  to 
set  out  iu  three  or  four  weeks. 

Dahlias  may  be  started  iu  boxes  of  earth  in  a 
warm  room,  green-house,  or  a  spent  hot-bed.  Di- 
vide the  roots,  leaving  a  bud  to  each. 

Poses. — See  article  on  page  1GS. 

Transplant  annuals  that  have  been  started  iu  tho 
hot-bed  or  window  boxes  when  the  weather  will 
allow,  leaving  the  tender  kinds  until  the  last. 

Bedding  Plants. — These  having  been  raised  under 
glass  must  not  be  put  iu  the  open  border  until  cold 
storms  aud  chilly  nights  are  over. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

In  last  month's  notes  there  was  given  a  list  of 
all  the  hardy  vegetables  iu  general  cultivation,  with 
brief  hints  as  to  the  manner  of  sowing  them.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  these  again,  and  wa 
include  here  only  the  tender  vegetables  which,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  can  rarely  be 
sown  with  6afety  before  tho  middle  of  May.  Iu 
localities  colder  than  the  one  referred  to,  the  sow- 
ings  indicated  for  April  will  be  made  this  mouth. 

Succession  Crops. — The  season  of  vegetables  may 
bo  prolonged  by  sowing  crops  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  ten  days.  This  may  be  done  with  radishes, 
lettuce,   aud  other  salad  plants,  peas,  corn,  etc. 

Asparagus. — Cut  with  a  sharp  knife.  When  it  is 
to  be  marketed,  it  mu6t  be  bunched.  The  engrav- 
ing shows  a  simple  bunching  frame.  The,  bottom 
is  ten  iuches  wide  and  twelve  inches  long;  the 
bade,  six  by  twelve  iuches,  is  nailed  to  it;  four 
sticks,  six  inch- 
es long,  are  in- 
serted iu  tho 
bottom,  four 
iuches  apart 
each  way,  be- 
ginning two 
inches  from  the 
back.  Lay  a 
string  upon  tho 

board,  within  tho  sticks, aud  place  the  asparagus, pre- 
viously washed,  between  the  sticks,  with  the  heads 
agaiust  the  back  board.  When  sufficient  is  placed 
iu  to  form  a  bunch,  tie  the  string,  aud  cut  the  but 
ends  of  the  asparagus  even.  Place  another  string 
near  the  top.  Bass  mat  furnishes  the  best  strings. 
The  usual  size  of  the  bunch  is  nine  iuches  long, 
and  four  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  bundles 
should  always  be  set  erect  to  keep  them  straight, 
and  when  packed  in  boxes  for  market,  fresh  cut 
grass  should  be   used   below  and  between  them. 

Beans. — Continue  to  plant  bush  6orts.  Limas 
are  very  sensitive  to  cold  and  wet,  and  the  grouud 
should  be  both  warm  and  dry.  Set  the  poles,  which 
6hould  be  six  or  eight  feet  high,  four  feet  apart 
each  way.  The  hills  should  be  manured  if  the 
ground  is  not  already  rich.  Plant  five  or  six  beans 
around  each  pole,  pressing  them  into  the  soil,  eye 
down,  and  covering  an  inch.  If  plauts  of  the 
Lima  have  been  started  under  glass,  put  them  out 
as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm.  The  Wax  bean  is 
an  excellent  pole  variety  to  use  as  snaps. 

Beets  and  Carrots. — Weeding  and  thinning  are  to 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  plauts  are  large  enough  to 
work.  A  slight  supremacy  of  the  weeds  is  very 
injurious  to  the  carrot. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflower.  —  Keep  the  early  set 
crop  well  hoed.  A  hoe-fork  will  be  found  useful. 
Sow  seeds  of  the  later  sorts  in  well-prepared  seed- 
beds in  the  open  ground.  See  article  ou  page  180. 
Celery.  —  Sow  seeds  iu  seed-bed.  The  dwarf- 
growing  kinds  are  preferable. 

Corn. — Plant  as  60ou  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  Tho 
Early  Dwarf  Sugar  has  small  ears,  but  is  sweet  aud 
early.     See  catalogues  for  other  varieties. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  seed  in  frames  from  which  let- 
tuce has  been  removed,  and  in  hills  in  the  open  air 
wheu  it  is  warm  euough  ;  put  in  a  plenty  of  seed, 
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to  allow  some  for  the  bugs.  Put  out  plants  that  have 
been  started  ou  sod  under  glass  as  soon  as  it  is  safe. 
Have  some  kind  of  a  shelter  to  put  over  at  night. 

Egg  Plants  are  among  the  most  sensitive  of  gar- 
den plants,  and  must  not  go  out  until  cold  nights 
are  over.     Pot  the  plants  if  it  is  not  already  done. 

Serbs. — Sow  in  seed-bed.  Sage,  Thyme,  Sweet- 
Marjoram,  and  Summer  Savory  arc  most  in  use; 
Basil,  Tarragon,  and  some  others,  are  fancied  by  few. 

Lettuce. — Transplant  as  60on  as  large  enough ; 
set  a  foot  apart  each  way.    Sow  seed  for  succession. 

Martynia. — The  green  and  tender  pods  are  used 
for  pickles.   Set  the  plants  two  feet  apart  each  way. 

Melons. -Plant  the  same  as  directed  for  cucumbers. 

Onions. — In  some  localities  sowing  may  still  be 
done.     Weed  early.     See  article  ou  page  127,  April. 

Parsley. — Sow  in  seed-beds  early ;  it  is  very  slow. 

Parsnips. — Weed  and  thin  to  ten  or  twelve  inch- 
es apart  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough. 

Potatoes. — Use  the  cultivator  or  hoe  as  soon  as 
they  break  ground.  In  most  soils,  a  dressing  of 
ashes  and  plaster  will  be  found  of  great  service. 

Peas. — Brush  the  varieties  that  need  it  before 
they  arc  large  enough  to  fall  down.  In  hoeing 
draw  the  earth  towards  them.  Plant  for  a  late  crop. 

Peppers  are  treated  much  the  same  as  Egg  Plants. 

Raubarb. — Do  not  pull  from  the  plants  set  this 
spring.  In  removing  leaves  from  established 
plai  .ts,  never  cut  them.  They  readily  come  off  if 
giv  ;n  a  slight  sidewise  jerk,  which  is  soon  learned. 

Lpinach. — Sow  ;  thin  and  weed  that  already  up. 

Sweet  Potatoes.—  Prepare  the  ridges,  and  have 
them  ready  for  the  plants,  which  must  not  be  set 
until  cold  nights  are  over.  Make  the  ridges  thirty 
inches  apart  at  the  top,  and  well  manured ;  set  the 
plants  every  fifteen  inches.  Insert  the  plants  down 
to  the  first  leaf,  press  the  soil  firmly;  if  the  earth 
is  not  moist,  pour  water  into  the  holes  in  planting. 

Squashes.— Observe  the  same  precautions  as  with 
cucumbers.  Put  the  bush  sorts  three  to  four  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  Summer  Oookneck  is  the 
best,  but  the  scalloped  varieties  the  most  salable. 
For  late  varieties,  the  Boston  Marrow  and  Hubbard 
are  best.  Gregory  advises  more  room  for  the  vines 
than  is  usually  given,  and  we  think  he  is  right. 
Eight  feet  each  way  for  the  Marrow,  and  nine  or 
ten  feet  for  the  Hubbard,  is  better  than  less.  Make 
the  soil  rich  all  over,  as  the  vines  root  at  the  joints. 

Tomatoes. — Put  out  the  plants  when  safe  to  do 
so,  three  or  four  feet  apart,  according  to  the  variety. 
In  gardens,  some  kind  of  a  trellis  or  support  for 
the  vines  adds  to  ucatuess,  and  improves  the  fruit. 

Winter  Cherry  (Pltysalis). — The  fruit  of  this  is 
prized  by  many  for  sweetmeats,  as  well  as  to  eat 
raw.     Sow  and   cultivate  the  same  as  tomatoes. 


Green-house   and  Window  Plants. 

There  is  no  set  time  for  bringing  out  plants  ;  it 
must  be  governed  by  the  season,  and  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  plant.  So  many  plants  have 
been  injured  by  injudicious  sudden  change,  in  re- 
moval to  the  open  ground,  that  6ome  of  our  best  cul- 
tivators prefer  to  leave  them  in-doors  altogether. 

Plunging  plants  means  bedding  the  pot  in  the 
soil  of  the  border  without  removing  the  plant. 
When  this  is  done,  a  flat  stone,  coal  ashes,  or 
other  matter,  should  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  ex- 
cavation, to  prevent  worms  from  fiudiug  their  way 
through  the  hole  in  the  pot  into  the  ball  of  earth. 

Turning  out  means  that  the  ball  of  earth  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  pot,  and  planted  in  the  border. 
Many  things  that  are  turned  out  to  fill  up  the  bor- 
ders are  not  taken  up  again,  but  a  new  and  much 
more  vigorous  stock  is  propagated  from  cuttings. 

Camellias,  and  other  broad-leaved  evergreens, 
should  be  placed  under  a  lattice  work  where  they 
will  be   shaded  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Window  Plants  which  are  neither  plunged  nor 
turned  out  in  the  border  need  shelter  from  the 
sun,  plenty  of  water,  aud  care  in  respect  to  insects. 

Ivy  that  has  been  kept  in-doors  may  be  set  in  a 
shady  place,  or  the  plants  may  be  turned  out.  Do 
not  allow  the  branches  to  lie  upon  the    ground. 
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Annual  Subscription  Titr.Ms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
r.ach  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each :  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each :  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  are  addressed  to  eacli  name. 

for  a  little  work  is  very  agTeeable.  We  have  heard  of 
only  one  man  lately  who  positively  refused  to  receive  it 
when  directly  offered.  (The  Mayor  of  Portland,  Me.,  wants 
his  salary  reduced ! !)  But  manythousands  are  lettingan 
opportunity  to  get  such  large  pay  pass  hy  unimproved. 
No  one  can  look  through  the  table  in  next  column,  with- 
out finding  many  good  things— things  that  are  worth  far 
more  than  the  selling  value  set  against  them.  There  is 
not  an  article  mentioned,  which  it  would  not  pay  well  to 
purchase  with  money,  if  it  could  possibly  he  raised.  But 
we  put  it  in  the  power  of  those  who  cannot  spare  the 
money,  to  secure  one  or  more  desired  articles  without 
cost.  Many  thousands  have  done  so  recently,  and 
many    other    thousands    can   yet    do  the    6ame    thing 

DURING    MAY. 

A  few  odd  hours— spent  in  collecting  a  small  number 
of  namee— will  secure  an  article  worth  many  dollars. 
Last  May  a  widow  lady  decided  to  try  for  a  piauo, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June  she  brought  us  the  last 
names  to  make  up  540,  and  took  home  a  spkmdid 
Steinway  Piano,  which  she  could  have  sold  for  $600  cash. 
Many  others  took  lesser  premiums.  One  lady  first 
got  a  beautiful  Tea  Set  for  herself,  and  then  earned  an- 
other for  a  friend.  Sewing  Machines,  Wringers,  Wash- 
ing Machines,  first-class  Watches,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  were 
taken  in  great  numbers.    It  can  quite  as  easily  be  dono 

THIS    MAY 

by  thousands  of  those  who  have  premium  clubs  partly 
filled  already,  and  hy  any  number  of  others  who  will 
start  new  premium  clubs.  There  are  very  few  Post- 
offices  where  there  are  not  still  people  enough  to  make  up 
a  premium  club— persons,  too,  who  would  be  greatly 
benefited  as  well  as  pleased  by  having  this  journal  earn- 
estly brought  to  their  attention.  The  Ave  beautiful  and 
valuable  numbers  of  this  volume  now  issued  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  seven  others— as  much  better  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them.  Will  anybody  fail  to  get  back  the  value  of 
his  subscription  money,  many  fold  ? 

READER, 

here  is  a  chance  for  you.  Try  your  hand  at  getting  a 
small  club,  at  first,  for  some  one  of  the  premiums  of  mod- 
crate  value,  even  if  it  be  one  of  the  smallest  ones  in  tke 
table.  You  will  be  quite  likely  afterwards  to  make  it 
larger  before  sending  for  the  premium  ;  and  if  you  do  not, 
the  few  names  secured,  and  the  experience  gained,  will 
open  the  way  for  a  splendid  premium  club  next  season. 
Our  exiwience  last  summer,  and  previously,  asst/res  us 
that  if  enterprising  persons  take  hold  of  canvassing  for  sub- 
scribers now— and  persist  in  the  work  until  they  learn  how 
to  canvass  well— by  securing  our  premiums  and  selling  them, 
thefollowing  sums  can  be  earned  this  summer:  [Women 
can  do  quite  as  well  as  Men] 

lOOO  Persons  can  Earn  $1000  each. 
lOOO  Persons  can  Earn  $COO  each. 
lOOO  Persons  can  Earn  £50©  each. 
lOOO  Persons  can  Earn  s  tmo  eacli. 
lOOO  Persons  can  Earn  $300  each. 
lOOO  Persons  can  Earn  $200  each. 
lOOO  Persons  can  Earn     ifrlOO  each. 


[In  this  table  are  given  the  regular  cash  prices  of  each 
article,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  at  $1.50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extra  sheets,  Bent  free.]' 
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Open    to   all— No   Competition 

Ko.       Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

IZ—Alderney  Bull.  "  Wachusett," $500  OOJ 

13—Alderne'y  Bull,  "Alleghany," $200  00 

10— Cotswold  Sam $200  8ol 

17— Cotswold  Bum $200  00 

19—  Cotswold  Bam $100  00 

20—  Cotswold  Ewe $100  00 

31— Cotswold  Ewe $100  00 

23— La  Fleehe  Fowls,  one  Pair $40  00 

23— Soudan      FowU,  one  Pair $-10  00 

24 — C'revecaair  Folds,  one  Pair $40  00 

26— Brahmas.  Light,  one  Pair $15  00 

HO— Early  Base  Potato,  (Three  lb.  parcel).. $2  00 

30—  Harden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds).. ^5  00 

31—  Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds)...  $5  00 

32— JFursery  Stork  (any  kinds  desired) $20  00 

33— Set  of  Field  Croquet $8  00 

34—  Sewing    Machine  OMieeler  d  Wilson). ,V>5  00 

33 — Sewing    Machine  tGrpver  it  Baker) $55  DO 

36 — Sewing    Machine  (Notce  Machine  Co.).. $60  00 

37— Seising    Machine  I  Florence) $63  00 

38— Sewing    Machine   (Singer's  Tailoring)  ..$80  00 

39— Sewing    Machine  (  Willcax  d  Bibbs) $55  00 

40— Sewing    Machine  (Finkle  d.  Lyon) $60  00 

il— Washing    Machine  (Dotu's) $14  00 

It— Clothes    Wringer  (Best— Fnirersal) $10  00 

US— Tea  Set    (Hails  best  Silver  Plated) $50  00 

44—  Castor    and  Fruit  Basket  (do.    do.) . . . . $S0  00 

45— Iceor   Water  Pitcher  (do.    do.) $18  00 

46—  One  Dozen  Tea  Spoons       (do.    do.) $6  00 

47— One  Dozen.  'Tablespoons    (do.   do.).... $12  00 

48—  One  Dozen  Dining  Forks    (do.    do.) $12  00 

49—  Tea  Knives  and  Foils  (  Patterson  Z.'ros.)  $20  00 

50—  Table.    Knives  and  Forks    (do.    do.) $24  00 

51—  Carving    Knife  and  Fork  (do.    do.) $5  00 

52—Melndean,  4  o~clare(C'.  A. Prince  itCo.'s)  $67  00 

53— Melodeon,  Enclave  (do.    do.) $112  00 

54—  Piano.  Splendid  ~i-oct.(Steiuicai/dSans)$(J50  00 
SB—Colibri  llano  (Barlow,  Doehler  d  Co.,)$450  00 
56— Silrer  Watch  (American  Watch.  Co.). ...$40  00 
57— Ladies'  FineOoldWatcli(Am.WatehCa)$)00  00 
58— Double.  Bbl.Gnn  (Cooper,  Harris  d  Il.,)H3i)  00 
59—Bepcnting  shot  Can  (Paper  Bifle  Co.). .$60  00 

60—  Tool    Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) $14  50 

61—  Case    of  Mathematical  Instruments $9  00 

62—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments $15  00 

G3—GoldPen,  Sil.  Case,E.(  WurrendSpadone)  $4  50 
64—  Gold  Pen  and  Stiver  Case  F,  (do.    do.).  $5  50 

65— Barometer    (  Woodruff's  Mercurial) $10  00 

66— Barometer   (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $15  00 

C,7-Buckeye   Mowing  Machine.  No.  2 $125  00 

68— Allen's  Patent  Ci/liuder  Plow,  etc $19  50 

69—  Collins  d  Co.'s  Oast  Cast-Steel  Plow . . .  .$25  00 

70— Pump    and  Sprinkler  (Page's) $5  00 

71— Family   Scales  (Fairbanks'  d  Co.) $14  on 

72— Building    BlocXs  (Crandall) $2  00 

73— Pocket   Lanterns.  One.Dozen $9  00 

74—  American  Cyclopedia.  (Applelon's) $80  00 

75—  Worcester's  Great  illustrated  Dictionary^  00 


Number 
of  Sub- 
scribers 

requ ireA 
I  at 

$1.50|  $1. 


840. 
150 
650 
050 

ano 

350 
350 
150 
150 
150 
15 
25 
37 
37 
97 
52 
240 
240 
270 
275 
320 
240 
270 
70 


7«—  Any  Back  Volume  Agrwultu 
77— Any    Tuo  Back  Volumes       do. 
78—  Any     Three  do.       do.  do. 

79— Any   Four    do.       do.  do. 

80—  Any  Five      do.       do.  do. 

—(Each  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
fll—lwelve  Vols.  XVI  to  .VAT// 
83—  Any   Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
S3— Any    Tuo  Back  Volumes       do. 
84— 4uy    Three  do.       do.  do. 

H5—Any    Four    do.       do.  do. 

86— Any  Fire      do.       do.  do. 

—(Each  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
87—  Twelve    Vols.  X  VI  to  XX  VII 
88— A  $10  Library  (Your  Choice) . . 


=  >* 


89— .1  S15  Library 
90— A  §20  Library 
VII— A  $25  Library 
93— .4  830  Library 
93—4  $35  Library 
94— A  $40  Library 
95—  A  $45  Library 
96— .1  $50  Library 
97—  A  $60  Library 
98—4  $7  5  Library 
99—4  $100  Library 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


.  $1  75 

■S3  $S  50 

3  S   $5  25 

sir  $7  oo 

.=  S  $8  75 

to«; 

$2t  00 

i'Z  50 
500 
7  50 
,_*10  00 
£  5  $12  50 

$30  00 
^'  -$10  00 
5*  $15  00 
|  £§20  00 
.£■  &$25  00 
S3J30  00 
S?$35  00 
e  c  $40  00 
a2*45  00 
=  c$50  00 
S^$60  00 
s;=>$75  00 
t;-=100  00J 


100-^4  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below.) 
106— Breech-loading  Pocket  Bifle ?  16  00 


225 
140 
90 
45 

65 
65 
97 
116 
37 
295 
400 
1000 
1150 
150 
350 
150 
270 
190 
55 
75 
35 
42 
65 
75 
450 
97 
120 
37 
70 
20 
48 
325 
65 
20 
29 
S3 
47 
51 


48 
60 
71 

123 
58 

85 
106 
125 
144 

162 
177 
192 
207 
237 
282 
360 


21   80 


t^WEvery  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  Xo  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boring 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-two  Premiums, 
Nos.  29,  30,  31,  CI,  62,  63,  64,  and  76  to 
1 00  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express,  {at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  Stales  or  Territories. 
—  Tlte  other  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  Vie  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 

Read  and  carefully  HT»tc  the  fol- 
lowing :  (a)  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  sent  by  one 
person    count   together,  though  from    one  or  a  dozen 
different  Post-offices.     Bat.... (6)  Say  with  each  namr  , 
or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  and  wo 

will  so  record  it (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain.  . 

ed,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper  at 
once.  Any  time,  from  now  to  June  30th,  will  be  allowed 
to  fill  up  your  list  as  large  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre- 
mium will  be  paid  whenever  you  call  for  it (d)   Send 

the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts  —  (e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  In  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  the  premiums. ...(/)  Specimen  Numbers, 
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Cards,  and  Show-billy,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically, for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with   the 

2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents (g)  Remit  money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  Bent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 
If  from  auy  Cause  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre- 
mium desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

A    Full  Description  of  the  Premiums  is 

given  on  an  extra  sheet. ;  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  For  New  Premium  10G,  see  page  32, 
January  No.    We  have  only  room  here  for  the  following : 

No.43— Clothes-Wi-ing-iiigMacBiine. 

—A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
eaving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma- 
chine, the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  clastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring- 
ing,   and   as   fast  as  one   can   pick  up  the    garments. 

I\o.  72.  —  Crandall'M  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse- 
ment for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns,  Mills, 
Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be 
built  with  them,  and  the  structures  remain  so  firm  as  to  be 
carried  about.  The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  and 
with  each  box  is  a  card  giving  many  designs  of  buildings. 

I\os.  7C  to  81-Yohimes  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
Beventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
asneeded.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  Bent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  tip  in  clean  numbers,  with  full  Index  to 

each    volume. They  arc  profusely   Illustrated,    the 

Engravings  used  in  them  having  alone  cost  about 
$40,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for  less  than  twelve 
volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  16  to  27. 

Ufos.  82  to  87— Bound.  Volumes  of 
Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  70  to  81 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
us  more  for  the  binding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.88to  99-C10«B>  ffJIBKAI&SES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  of  the  premiums  8S  to  90  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  the  list  on  page  101,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward- 
ed, paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Oflice,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

_\o.  lOO — General  Book:  Premium  : 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  8S  to  09, 
may  select  Books  from  list  on  page  101,  to  the  amount  of 
10  cents1  worth  for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  00  cents' worth  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books 
u'Ul  be  sent  by  moil  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  vs. 

A  Few  Dollars'  worth  of  books  pertaining 
to  the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to 
thinking  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make 
their  heads  kelp  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Far  better 
to  sell  the  acre  of  land,  than  do  without  the  books. 
Several  good  books  are  announced  in  the  Advertising 
columns,  and   in  the   list  on  page  191. 

I\o.  106-Pocket  Rifle.- (Breech  Load- 
ing). —A  full  description  of  this  beautiful  implement,  with 
illustrations,  was  given  on  page  32,  of  Jan.  No.  No  one 
who  enjoys  shooting,  or  who  has  occasion  to  carry  a  light 
but  effective  weapon  in  traveling  or  while  at  work,  will 
regret  the  trouble  required  t»  gather  the  24  f.orlS)  subscrib- 
ers required  to  seenre  this  weapon  free.  23?"*If  anv  one 
does  »ot  care  for  the  mahogany  case,  we  will  present  the 
weapon  all  complete,  with  extension  breech  and  100  car- 
tridges, all  packed  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box,  neatly  pa- 
pered, on  receipt  of  18  subscribers  for  1369  at  $1.50  each. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
For  the  Month  of  May. 

A  Beautiful  ~Boo\t., 

Valuable  to  Everybody  ; 

Sol«l  foi-  only  Half  a  Dollar, 

(and  Bent  Post-paid ;) 

Well  Worth  a  Whole  Dollar. 

It  is  also 

Presented,  and  sent  Post-paid, 

For  only  a  Few  Minutes'  Work  ! 

200,000   Readers  will  Please  IV.  It. 

Xbc   Oder  is  to   Each   one   of   Von! 

Our  Agricultural  Annual  tio.  3,  for  1869,  and 
our  Horticultural  Annual  No.  3,  for  1809,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  volumes  issued  in 
this  country  during  the  present  year.  They  are  packed 
full  of  good  information,  and  each  volume  contains  a 
large  number  of  beautiful  engravings.  They  arc  worthy 
a  place  in  every  family,  in  city,  village,  and  country. 
They  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the  cheapest  volumes 
issued.  They  are  original,  the  matter  and  engravings  be- 
ing all  prepared  exclusively  for  these  volumes  by  a  large 
number  of  first  class  practical  writers.  As  these  books 
are  a  permanent  Annual  Institution,  and  as  we  have 
made  the  volumes  for  1869  decidedly  superior  to  those  of 
1S6S  and  1S67,  (though  those  were  good  as  first  attempts,) 
we  want  everybody  to  have  a  copy,  for  all  who  get 
them  this  year  will  be  sure  to  want  the  numbers  for  1S70 
and  thereafter.  "We  therefore  invite  everybody  who  has 
not  done  so  already,  to  send  only  50  cents,  and  secure  a 
post-paid  copy  of  either  the  Agricultural  Annual  No.  3, 
or  the  Horticultural  Annual  No.  3,  or  send  $1  and 
get  both  of  these  volumes.    They  are  entirely  different. 

But  we  will  do  even  better,  when  desired,  viz. :  To 
JS1"  any  person  sending  during  the  month  of  May  „<g=} 
EST"  a  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  _^gj 
t^~  1809 at  the  regularprice  ($1.50),  we  will  present  .jgj 
fS&~  a  copy  of  either  of  the  above-named  Annuals  _^J 
1^~  that  may  be  desired,  and  we  will  send  it  _jgj 
ZW  post-paid  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  ,jgj 

t^~  or  Territories A    few  minutes' '  work   or  .^) 

t~W  talking  will  enable  any  person  to  secure  a  „^gj 
£g"  subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist  (as  valuable  „^J 
f^~  as  wo  are  now  making  the  paper),  and  „jgj 
f3F"  then    the    Annual    will    bo    obtained  free.  _jgj 

N.  V.— One  Annual  is  offered  tor  each  subscriber  sent  at 
$1.50.  The  sender  can  choose  any  one  of  the  six  Annuals 
already  issued,  viz. :  Agricultural  No.  3  for  1869,  or  No.  1 
for  1868,  or  No.  1  for  1S07 ;  or  Horticultural  No.  3  for  1S09, 
or  No.  2  for  1S6S,  or  No.  1  for  1S67.  One,  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  subscribers  will  secure  an  equal  number  of  Annu- 
als, of  any  issue  desired N.  B.—  These  premium  Annu- 
als arc  special,  and  are  not  included  in  the  general  pre- 
miums, which  are  separate,  but  are  continued,  as  noted 
elsewhere.  • 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  variable  during  the  month,  selling  up  to 
138,'b,  but  closing  weak  atl32?j.  There  has  been  only 
a  moderate  trade  in  Breadstuffs  during  a  month  past. 
The  export  Inquiry  has  been  light  and  chiefly  for  low" 
grades  of  flour,  No.  2  spring  wheat,  and  new  mixed  corn, 
which  have  been  generally  in  good  supply  and  depressed 
in  price.  The  home  demand  for  flour  and  grain  has  been 
confined  to  the  supply  of  pressing  wants  as  a  rule,  though 
there  has  been  an  occasional  call  from  buyers  on  specu- 
lative account.  Purchasers  will  n»t  operate  very  con- 
fidently, until  the  resumption  of  navigation  shall  have 
enabled  forwarders  at  the  interior  to  place  fresh  stock  in 

the  seaboard  markets There  has  been  a  diminished 

business  in  most  kinds  of  Provisions,  and  prices  have 
tended  downward,  on  increasing  offerings,  particularly 
of  Pork  and  Beef. ...Wool  has  been  slow  of  sale,  all 
through  the  month,  and  prices  close  less  firmly  with  a 
downward  tendency.    Manufacturers  are  not  purchasing 

much  at  present,  as  they  are  looking  for  lower  values 

Cotton  has  been  comparatively  steady,  and  in  fair  request. 

—  Hops  have  been  in  request  at  previous  figures 

There  has  not  been  much  call  for  Hay,  Kice,  or  Seeds, 
prices  of  which  have  been  rather  depressed. 

Tho  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
April  14, 1869,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1*  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW-YOKE  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.    Wlieal.    Corn.    Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 


2Sdays«/(nm'th.146.000    779.000    497,000    3,300 
23daystos<m'th.ll4,50O    519,000    337,000    3,100 


36,500 
25,000 


101.000 
187,004 


Sales.               Flour.  Wheat.     Corn.    llye.    Barley.    Oats. 

26days(M»m,th^01,000  1,157,0001,203,000  "4.000144,000     904,501) 

2Sdaysfas<m'th,194,000  1,393,0001,274,000  35,700175,000  1,115,000 

H,       Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.        Flour.  Wlieat.    Corn.     Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

26  days  1869 145.000  '.79,000    497.000     3,800    30,300     101,000 

26  clays  1808 118,000  202,500    913,000    66,500  153,000      73,000 


Sales. 

26  days  1809 

26  days  1863 204,000 


Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Bye.    Barley.    Oats. 

201,000  1,15-1.000  1.203,000    74,000141.000      994.500 

741,000  1,422,000  142,500    08,000  1,177,000 


3.  Exports  from  New  Turk,  Jan.  1  to  April  10: 

Flour.    IVheat.    Corn.     Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1S69 252.219  2,144.721    788,278    34,934 

186S 205,245     815.8S9  2,393,946    148,822 24,107 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New   York: 
Wheat,      Corn,      Bye,  Barley,     Oats,  Malt. 

busll.       bush,     bush,    busli.     bush.  bush. 

.1,684,633  1,080,769  163,00-1  4S.281  1,178,710  66.664 

.1,990,416  1,301,167  211,880  81,616  2,000.457  50,095 

2,708.609  1.407,646  225,182  91.384  2,390.529  58,034 


1869. 

Apr.  10. .. 
March  12. 
Feb.  10... 
Jan.  13. . . 
1868. 
Dec.  14... 
Nov.  10... 
Oct.  12... 
Sept.  9.... 
Aug.  11... 
July  13... 
June  10... 
May  12... 
Apr.  13.... 


....3,524,172  1,509,233  263,260    54,710  2,S64,354  236,001 

...3,475,541  2,005,819  237,101342,921  3,044,594    99,526 

...1,821,057  2,773,309  123,248  371,055  2,iis.',798    23,691 

483,806  2,508,744    31,825    22.026  1,393.936    59,651 


....  246,549  2,143,590 

....    585,370  1,611,468 

...    592.919  1,460.412 

...1,570. 707  1,326,171 

....  379.842  1.039,62t 

...    680,630  1,228,259 


23,897 

51.460 

31.341 

8,270 


16,990 
575 
575 
575 

13,235 


256.427  97,094 

489,100  92,995 

780,825  57,138 

527,364  11,565 

49:5,491  8,705 

891,199   


CoT.r.ENT  Wholesale  Prices. 
March  15. 

Price  of  Gold 131 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  40    ®  7  15 

Super  to  Extra  Southern.. . .  6  SO    ©13  00 

F.xtra  Western 5  90    ©12  21 

F.xtra  Genesee 7  15    ©10  00 

Superfine  Western 5  40    (3  6  00 

Kye  Floor  5  00    ©7  00 

Cork  Meal. 4  00    (3  5  10 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  1  70    ®  2  05 

All  kinds  diced  aud  Amber.  1  S3    ©175 

Coiw— Yellow 94    ®     98 

Mixed 92    @  1  00 

Oats— Western 74X®     76>f 

State 78    @     80 

Kye 140    ®     — 

Parley 2  00    0  2  25 

Hay— Bale  ?  100  tt 70    ®  1  25 

Straw,  ?  100  Ih 85    ©115 

Cotton— Mi(hllin<:s,  ?   fl> 28>i@      28K 

Hops— Crop  of  1868.  ?  n> 5    ©       12 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  ?  lb.       75   ©     85 

Seki>—  Clover,  ?  lb  14X®      15M 

Timothy,  ?  bushel. . 


April  14. 

1  .'!•■!', 
55    ©  7  15 
©13  00    ! 
©12  50   1 
©10  00  1 


10 

00 

20 

50 

85 

25 

60 

35 

89    © 

S6X® 

—  a 


Flax,  V  bushel 2  6: 


3  50    ©3  75 
""    ®  2  80 
14M 


UK® 


Sugar— Brown,  if*  lb 

Molasses.  Cuba,  ?tral 35  ®      65 

Coffee— i:io,(Gold,  in  bond)        9  ©     13 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  <fcc?  lb.        6  @     18 

Seed  Leaf,  *  lb 8  ®     75 

Wool—  Domestic  Fleece, $  lb.       46  ©     60 

Domestic,   pulled,  ?  lb 35  ®      50 

California,  unwashed, 20  @      37 

Tallow,  V  lb    llJi®      HJi 

Oil-Cakk—  ?  ton 40  00  ®50  00     47 

Pork— Mess,  V  barrel 3100  ©3150     30 

Prime,  V  barrel  26  00  ©27  25     26 

llEEF-Plain  mess ...    8  00  ©16  00       8 

Lard,  in   tres.  &  barrels,  ?  B>.       17M®      19& 

Hotter—  Western,  ?  lb 25  ®     45 

State,  V  lb 42  @      55 

Cheese 10  @     23 

Deans— V  bushel  .  ....      ....    2  90  ©4  00 


Pkab— Canada,  in  bond,?  bu.   140    ©145 


F.g«s— Fre6h.  ?  dozen 
Poultry— Fowls,  ?  lb. 

Turkevs.  ?lb 

Potatoes—?  bbl 

Apples— ^  barrel. 


•j:i 

16 

18 

1  50 

3  50 


Sweet  Potatoes.  ?  bbl S  50 

Cranberries.  ? barrel 13  00 

Turnips-?  bbl   150 

Cabbages— ?  100 9  00 

Onions-?  bbl 6  00 


26 
22 

©  22 
®  3  00 
®  6  50 
©  0  50 
@16  00 
©  1  73 
®18  00 
©  8  00 


00 
7  00 
4  75    i 
2  25 
1  75 

93 

BK 

_  1  4» 

a  2 15 

©  1  25 

<a  i  is 

29>f 
o    ©      12 

77;;®     85 

14J,-®  15>i 

45    ©  3  65 

70    ®  2  85 

1JK®  V?H 

85    ®  60 

9    © 

6     ,., 

in® 

45     © 
35    © 

20     r.n 

11V" 

00    ©50  00 

50    ©30  75 

50    ®27  25 

00    @16  00 

17X®      18& 

23    ©      40 

40    ®      50 

10    ®      2V4 

40    ©  3  30 

25     - 

85 

'.'0 

22 

50 

50 

5-1 


61) 
13 

48     ' 
37 


tS8 
25 
©  27 
®  3  00 
®  7  50 
©  6  50 


50    ©  1  75 

i  no    (.i  is  oo 
i  00    @  8  00 
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I\*ew  York   Live   Stools   ITIm-lcets. — 

wkek  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 
March     22d 5,187       79         072      21,162    12,336    39,736 

do.  29th 5,981      106       1,033       22,159    15,289    44,568 

April         5th 4,708        80         7a       VXS1Q    14,484    39,513 

do.  mil 7,482        74      1,312       22,756    18,361     49,995 

Total  in 4  TTVfi**....  23,S.-i8      339       4,038       85,597  60,470  173,812 

Ao.forprev.  4  Weeks  20,935     376       2,824      87,935   43,726  155,246 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per   Wert 5.839        84      1,009       21,399       15,117 

do.  do.  last  Month..  5,246  94  706  21,984  10,181 
do.  do.  prev's  Month.  5,545  84  535  21,844  8  059 
Average  per  Tr>eX\18GS  5,733  105  1,588  27.182  13,809 
do.  do.  do.  1867.  5,544  64  1,320  22,154  20,605 
do.  do.  do.  1S66.  5,748  94  1,200  20,000  13,000 
do.  do.  do.  1865.  5,255  118  1,500  16,091  11,023 
do.        do.      do.    1S64.      5,1131       115      1,511        15,315        12,676 

Tota.  in  1368 298,138    5,166    82.5711,413,479     978,061 

Total  in  1867 293,832    3,369    69,911    1,174,151   1,102,643 

Total  in  1866.  298,880    4,885    62,420    1,010,000      672,000 

Total  in  1865 270,271    6,161    77,991      836,733     573,100 

Total  ill  1864 267,609    7,603    75,621      782,462      660,277 

The  weekly  arrivals  of  beef  cattle  have  been  rather 
light  for  the  increased  demand  after  Lent,  and  the  market 
has  been  brisk.  There  was  a  wide  range  in  quality,  and 
none  really  first  class  were  for  sale.  The  average  quality 
was  only  what  would  be  called  medium.  This  estimate 
docs  not  include  some  few  droves  of  really  poor  eteers 
of  the  u ecallawag "  order.  The  very  best  "tops"  of 
good  droves  brought  17l<£c.  per  pound,  net  weight,  while 
the  majority  of  good  steers  sold  for  17c.  The  weather 
has  been  unsettled,  and  rainy  market  days  are  always  bad 
for  owners.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  on 
paved  yards  got  along  pretty  well,  but  those  off  the  stones 
complained  of  mud  and  bad  sales.  Buyers  laavo  been 
more  plenty  for  the  two  weeks  ending  April  12th,  aud 
competition  quite  lively.  This  state  of  things  always 
makes  stock  men  feel  in  good  spirits,  whether  their 
cattle  are  really  fat  or  not.  The  cattle  were  most  of  them 
sold  on  market  days,  and  but  little  "peddling"  was  doue. 
The  following  list  gives  the  range  of  prices,  average 
prices,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold: 
Mar.22d  ranjred  12  @17Uc.  Av.  IS^c.  Largest  sales  15  @1GM 
do.  29rh  do.  12  @17'<,c.  do.  15Hc.  do.  do.  I4)£@16M 
Apr.  5th  do.  13V£@17Mc.  do.  16c.  do.  do.  15  @16* 
do.  12th  do.  11  @17  c.  do.  15>£c.  do.  do.  14'-i<3ii6^' 
While  17!4c.  was  the  highest  price  paid  this  month  for 
good  beef,  and  the  figures  given  vary  but  little  from  thoso 
for  last  month,  still  we  think  it  safe  to  place  the  market 
at  least  y2c.  higher  for  the  same  quality  of  cattle.  Medium 
eteers  that  last  month  sold  for  15tfj}15V£c.,  this  month 
brought  16c,  and  in  some  cases  16l4c.  per  pound,  net 
weight. . .  ITIildi  Cows.— The  demand  for  cows  has  not 
been  great  and  the  market  has  been  a  dull  one.  There 
has  been  a  little  increase  in  numbers,  and  sellers  had  to 
drop  a  few  dollars  per  head  for  common  cows.  The 
highest  prices  paid  this  spring  for  milch  cows  were  for 
two  Ayrshircs,  which  brought  $100.  Very  good  cows 
sell  for  $80.  Prices  range  from  $60@$90,  with  poor  milk- 
ers and  old  ones  at  $50,  or  even  less Veal  Calves 

are  not  plenty  enough  to  make  a  brisk  trade,  and  there  is 
hut  little  change  in  prices.  Live  calves  sell  readily  if 
they  are  good  and  not  too  young.  Butchers  do  not  like 
to  buy  "  hob  "  calves,  for  fear  of  having  them  confiscated 
after  they  are  hung  up  in  the  stalls.  "-Bobs'1  therefore 
sell  slow  at  low  prices  by  the  head.  Good  live  calves 
sell  for  12c.@13c.  ;  medium,  10c.@llc.  "  Hog-dressed," 
fat  and  fresh,  sell  all  the  way  from  12c.@18c.  per  pound, 

according  to  quality Slieep.— There  are  a  great  many 

shorn  sheep  now  coming  into  market,  and  they  sell  for 
l>4c.@.2c.  per  pound  lower  than  those  unshorn.  The  ar- 
rivals have  been  light  and  the  market  rather  lively.  Shorn 
sheep,  if  fat,  sell  readily.  Prices  range  from  5!4c@7c. 
perpoundfor  shorn,  7c. @9!4  for  unshorn,  according  to 

quality Swine.— The  live  hog  market  has  been  more 

active  for  the  last  month.  Western  dressed  are  less 
abundant,  and  not  in  so  great  demand.  Prices  have  kept 
firm  all  the  month  and  the  market  steady.  Good  hogs  sell 
quickly  for  10J-£c;@llc. ;  for  a  few  very  fat  aud  extra  good 
llj&c.  was  paid.     Dressed  hogs  keep  firm,  at  187^c.@14c. 


1,500,000  rj£  9>;i<h-fl->  I— A  canvasser  for  a 
premium,  in  a  Western  State,  just  tells  us  that  he  found 
103  families  who  regularly  read  the  American  Agricultur- 
ist^ although  his  club  numbered  but  24  copies.  By  ex- 
changing papers,  and  borrowing,  these  21  copies  reached 
all  of  the  103  families,  which  averaged  4l4  readers  in  each. 
(In  one  case  20  persons  read  the  same  copy  regularly). 
If  the  above  were  the  case  generally,  there  would  be 
between  three  and  four  million  readers  of  this  journal.  But 
cutting  down  the  estimate  more  than  half,  we  still  have 
a  million  and  a  half  of  Readers— quite  enough  to  stimu- 
late  the  Editors  to  constant  exertions  and  care. 

E3iai(H  So  Advertisers. — A  business  man 
at  first  objected  to  our  terms,  but  readily  offered  to  fur- 
nish a  neatly  printed  card  to  put  in  every  paper  if  we 
would  slip  them  in  for  25  cents  per  1,000.  He  thought  if 
one  in  a  large  number  of  these  cards  reached  a  customer,  it 
would  pay.  A  little  calculation  showed  him  that  it  would 
cost  over  $000  to  provide  the  cards  alone,  while  our  charges 
were  only  $30  to  print  the  same  card  in  the  paper,  where 
it  would  be  seen  several  times  over,  both  by  the  sub- 


scribers and  their  friends,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  drop- 

ping  out A  nurseryman  kept  a  large  force  of  men,  and 

sold  about  $25,000  worth  of  stock  annually,  which  just 
about  paid  expenses.  He  then  spent  $5,000  in  advertis- 
ing, and  thus  ran  up  his  sales  to  about  $G5,000,  while  the 
increased  cost  of  the  nursery  was  only  $15,000  per  an- 
num. Many  business  men  keep  up  large  establishments 
that  pay  very  lightly.  With  no  increased  expense  for 
rent,  etc.,  they  might  quadruple-  their  trade  by  making 
their  business  known....  One  man  scattered  his  adver- 
tisements in  little  items  here  and  there,  and  found  it  paid 
moderately  well.  As  an  experiment,  ho  put  in  a  large, 
striking  advertisement,  that  cost  him  over  $1,000.  It 
was  of  such  size  and  display  that  it  attracted  general 
attention ;  ho  was  run  down  with  customers,  and  made 
a  small  fortune  in  a  brief  time. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Bints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Postage.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  postage  must  in  nil  cases  be  add- 
ed when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

Blow  to  Remit :— Checks  on  UTew- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd   «fc  Co. 

Posl-Office  Money  Orders  may  toe  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dullara  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  letters,  under  tlic  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1.  1S0S,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  tho 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters    thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Koiiiul    Copies    of  Volume   XXVII 

(1S68)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol- 
umes (16  to  26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re- 
turned by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  Buppliedat  12c.  each. 

How  to  Study  Insects.— The  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  Insects,  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  supplies 
what  has  long  been  needed— a  work  which  will  enable 
one  to  study  the  structure  and  transformations  of  insects, 
and  learn  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  classified. 
The  work  is  published  in  parts,  at  50  cents  each,  and  is 
very  abundantly  illustrated.  It  is  sent  by  mail  from  the 
office  of  the  American  Agriculturist  on  receipt  of  price. 

A  Ifioolc  for  Young  Farmers. — 
"Thomas'  Farm  Implements  and  Machin- 
ery."— The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay 
published  in  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  T.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1S54 
published  by  the  Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the 
only  work  in  which  tho  principles  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, namely,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
water,  wind,  and  heat,  are  systematically  discussed  as 
applied  to  the  operations  of  the  farm.  There  has  been 
unlimited  discussion  of  the  principles  and  facts  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  and  the  general  philosophy  of  farm- 
ing, while  the  principles  of  mechanics,  etc.,  most  im- 
portant for  every  farmer  to  know,  have  had  little 
attention.  This  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  re- 
vised by  the  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great 
part  has  been  re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before 
abundant,  now  number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  A 
large  number  of  new  implements  are  described,  with 
the  heavier  farm  machinery,  and  the  use  of  steam,  both 
in  cooking  and  as  power  on  the  farm,  is  clearly  dis- 
cussed. The  whole  work  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
character,  aud  the  application  of  the  principles  taught  to 
the  farmer's  daily  work  makes  its  instructions  of  very 
great  value.  There  is  not  an  agricultural  writer  that 
conld  be  named  more  respected  than  John  J.  Thomas, 


or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from  personal 
bias  in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  more  im- 
plicitly relied  upon.  It  contains  292  pages,  12mo. 
Published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

Moistening      Chopped      Hay      for 

Horses.— This  practice  is  becoming  more  and  more 
general.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  beneficial.  For  horses 
that  have  any  tendency  to  heaves,  it  is  indispensable. 
The  advantage,  however,  is  not  due  merely  to  the  fact 
that  cutting  the  hay  and  moistening  it  with  water  ''  lays 
the  dust":  it  does  more  than  this;  it  softens  tho  hay 
and  meal,  and  renders  it  more  easily  digested.  This,  iu 
fact,  is  the  main  point.  And  this  suggests  the  question 
whether  we  can  not  carry  the  system  farther.  Steaming 
would  be  best,  but  at  this  hurried  season  it  is  out  of  tho 
question  on  most  farms.  But  cannot  some  way  of  soak- 
ing  the  hay  be  adopted  that  will  involve  little  labor,  and 
which  will  make  the  hay  more  digestible,  without  wash- 
ing out  the  soluble  nutritious  matter,  or  inducing  fer- 
mentation? If  nothing  more  was  done  than  to  mix  the 
food  for  the  next  meal,  say  at  morning  for  noon,  at 
noon  for  night,  and  at  night  for  next  morning,  the  hay 
and  meal  would  be  Boftened  materially,  and  would  ap- 
proximate nearer  to  fresh  grass.  We  soak  our  dried 
apples  before  cooking  them ;  why  notour  dried  grass? 

Parsons  on  tltc  Rose. — By  Samuel  B. 
Parsons,  Flushing,  X.  T.  New  York:  Orange  Judd 
&  Company.  The  Roso  is  the  only  (lower  that  can 
he  said  to  have  a  history.  It  is  popular  now  and 
was  so  centuries  ngo.  In  his  work  upon  the  Rose, 
Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curious  legends 
concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A 
simple  garden  classification  has  been  adopted  aud  the 
leading  varieties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly 
described.  The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation, 
and  training,  are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the 
most  complete  of  any  before  the  public.  In  preparing 
this  edition  a  large  amount  of  new  matter  has  been  added 
and  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised.  Illustrated. 
$1.50  by  mail. 


A  Poultry  dumber.- The  very  general 
interest  manifested  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  regard 
to  poultry  warrants  us  in  devoting  a  large  share  of  spaco 
in  this  issue  to  the  subject.  The  Great  Exhibition  de* 
scribed  elsewhere  has  furnished  one  of  the  weekly  papers 
an  opportunity  to  bring  out  an  English  Engraviug,which  it 
offers  as  portraits  of  the  fowls  at  the  Ehow.  Another 
gives  us  caricatures  of  a  Wood  Duck  and  hen,  etc.  As 
we  have  already  published  full  length  engravings  of  the 
leading  breeds,  we  here  give  the  heads  of  several  of 
those  now  attracting  attention.  They  arc  drawn  with 
great  care  from  life,  and  will  be  found  to  present  tho 
peculiar  markings  which  distinguish  these  breeds  more 
distinctly  than  any  illustrations  have  heretofore  done. 
But  few  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  por- 
traiture of  these  restless  birds,  and  the  artists  as  well  as 
engravers  are   to  ho  congratulated  upon  their   success. 

Sundry  BJoinawns*-— Thc  various  swin- 
dling concerns,  under  the  guise  of  "Mutual  Benefit  As- 
sociations," of  this  and  other  cities,  seem  to  have  nearly 
died  out,  or  taken  other  disguises.  An  entirely  new  Insur- 
ance scheme,  now  before  us,  may  be  one  of  the  old 
"mutual"  concerns.  This  association  purports  to  be 
connected  with  a  weekly  journal  of  this  city,  and  is  un- 
der the  management  of  one  J.  S.  Rigney.  The  associa- 
tion proposes  to  engage  agents  everywhere,  and  pay 
them  by  giving  one-half  they  collect  of  persons  who  be- 
come members  of  the  "  Mutual  Society."  The  member- 
ship fee  for  an  adult  man  is  $2.00;  for  a  man  and  his  wife, 
$3.00.  Besides  this  "liberal  offer"  to  agents,  they  throw 
in  a  few  lottery  tickets,  these  tickets  to  draw  valuable 
prizes  in  jewelry,  and  "upon  presentation,  accompanied 
with  $2.20  to  pay  expenses,"  etc.  The  old  story.  The 
plau  is  too  old  to  catch  many,  and  we  warn  all  against 
them.  Remember,  every  dollar  sent  to  such  and  similar 
concerns  is  lost  money.  ..If  any  person  or  persons  in 
Brooklyn  are  doing  business  under  the  name  of  "West- 
cott's  Express,"  and  have  not  found  out  that  they  arc  the 
medium  of  a  great,  deal  of  wicked  and  unlawful  traffic,  it 
is  time  theydid.  Williavnsburgh  has  some  bad  men.  and 
one  particularly  wicked  one  by  the  name  of  Turner.  Mr. 
Turner  seems  to  have  every  thing,  including  his  letters, 
sent  to  care  of  Westcott's  Express.  Now  we  suggest  to 
Messrs.  Express  Co.  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
Mr.  T's  orders,  and  for  the  good  of  their  own  name, 
order  Mr.  T.  to  find  some  other  medium  of  communica- 
tion, or  quit  swindling  people  with  pretended  "  Gift 
Lotteries,"  and  selling  poisons  and  wicked  publications. 
....Kelley,  the  well-known  "Kcllcy  Lottery  "  man,  who, 
some  time  last  fall,  was  locked  up  by  the  Buffalo  authori- 
ties, is  at  his  old  tricks  again.  This  time  we  are  in- 
formed it  is  "most  positively  the  la^t  notice."     K  is  the 
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same  old  story.  Gold  watches  aud  chains,  valued  at 
$300  or  more,  and  then  comes  the  assessment,  $10,  or 
$15,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  K.,  your  experience  out  West  does 
not  seem  to  have  improved  you  much  ;  it  can't  he  you 
read  the  papers.  Your  old  trick  has  been  worn  thread- 
bare daring  your  absence.    Try  to  think  of  something 

new.    Better  change  your  name  to  begin  with We 

are  again  called  upon  to  warn  persons  against  using 
any  form  of  cheap  burning  fluid  or  Kerosene.  A  circu- 
lar with  the  very  imposing  heading,  tv  Sunlight  Oil,"  is 
before  us.  This  stuff,  wo  are  told,  is  "non-explosive,1' 
and  the  "cheapest  and  best  oil  in  the  world,"  and  it  costs 
only  23  cents  per  gallon  to  make  it.  "Agents  to  sell 
family  rights  wanted  in  every  town."  No  safe  oil  or 
burning  fluid  of  any  kind  can  be  made  for  any  such 
price,  and  any  person  foolish  enough  to  nse  the  stuff  "places 

his  life  and  property  in  jeopardy The  "  Mt. Vista  Gold 

and  Silver  Mining  Co."  turns  up  after  some  months  of  rest, 
with  surplus  stock  to  sell.    Sufflco  it  to  Bay,  no  6uch 

company  is  to  be  found  at  the  number  given Tho 

i%  One  Dollar  Time-keeper  "  man  seems  to  reside  in  Chi- 
cago at  present.  Look  out  for  him.  His  handsome 
"  time-keeper"  is  only  a  very  poor  sun-dial,  which  may  be 
worth  10  cents Gumbridge,  having  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing out  of  jail,  notwithstanding  his  arrest  for  circulating 
bad  money,  has,  by  his  example,  stimulated  others  to 
try  their  hand  at  counterfeiting.  W.  H.  Bailey  &  Co., 
New  York,  have  gone  into  the  business.  They  make 
"  Fac-similes  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Notes"  for  sale,  aud  also 
have  a  "  Magic  Comb,"  for  dyeing  the  hair  any  color  you 
wish.  Both  are  equally  worthless  and  wicked.... We 
have  said  enough  about  Oroide  Watches  to  make  people 
careful  about  purchasing  such  things  by  name  simply. 
Some  companies  make  very  tolerable  watches,  while  a 
large    proportion  of  the   so-called  Oroide  Watches  are 

perfectly  worthless We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  new 

Mayor  reads  the  American  Agriculturist.  He  has  issued 
an  official  proclamation  (given  below)  which  contains 
what  we  have  constantly  proclaimed  these  many  years 
past.  We  bid  Mayor  Hall  good  speed,  and  will  be  glad 
to  second  his  efforts  in  this  line  vigorously. 

Mayor's  Office,  New  York.,  March  27,  1S09. 
To  the  Press  of  the  United  States ; 

I  beg  to  caution  strangers  against  New  York  circulars, 
tickets,  shares,  chances  and  prospectuses  in  cooperative 
unions,  or  gift  enterprises,  or  dollar  stores,  or  in  any 
other  possible  scheme  whereby  property  or  value  is 
promised  greater  thau  the  price  asked  to  be  paid. Ev- 
ery such  an  advertised  scheme  is  necessarily  a  swimlle 
and  a  false  pretence  :  there  does  not  and  cannot  tangibly 
exist  any  such  schemes  in  this  City. Country  newspa- 
pers which  advertise  them  simply  aid  in  the  swindle. 

If  all  newspapers  in  the  Union  would  now  make  a  point 
of  publishing  and  reiterating  this  information,  they  will 
charitably,  and,  I  think,  effectually,  counteract  the  swin- 
dling intentions  of  those  who  use  the  mails  for  the  false 
pretences,  and  will  also  save  to  the  uuwarv  hundreds  of 

thousands    of    dollars. A.  OAKEY  HALL,  Mayor  of 

the  City  of  New  York. 

"  Orange  JTudd  Prize  Wheat. ^— Sev- 
eral parties  offer  wheat  with  Mr.  Judd's  name  attached. 
While  there  is  no  impropriety  in  those  who  took  the 
Orange  Jndd  Prizes  making  known  the  fact  that  their 
wheat,  of  a  certain  variety,  took  the  premium,  no  ono 
has  a  right,  on  this  account,  to  re-name  old  and  well- 
known  varieties,  as  all  those  were  to  which  the  prizes 
were  awarded.  Mr.  J.  Knight,  Ottawa  Co.,  Kansas, 
writes,  that  he  "saw  the  'Orange  Judd  Prize  White 
Spring  Wheat '  offered  by  a  party  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  as 
a  'celebratednovelty.'  Believing  that  whatever  had  your 
endorsement  so  emphatically  must  be  superior,  I  was  in- 
duced to  send  for  a  quart  of  the  wheat.  I  have  received 
a  package  of  amber  wheat,  badly  mixed  with  common 
black  oats."  Mr.  Judd  has  never  "  endorsed  "  any  wheat 
**  emphatically"  or  otherwise,  he  has  never  seen  any  of 
the  wheat  which  took  the  prizes,  nor  is  his  name  used 
by  his  authority.  Mr.  Judd  offered  prizes  for  wheat,  and 
placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Society. 
An  award  was  made  which  satisfied  no  one  but  those  who 
took  the  prizes.  He  probably  has  not  thought  of  the 
matter  since. — Ens. 

The  Market  Assistant.— This  Is  the 
title  of  a  work  by  Col.  Thos.  F.  De  Voe,  author  of  the 
Market  Book,  and  numerous  valuable  historical  papers, 
a  practical  butcher,  who  spends  the  first  half  of  every 
working  day  at  his  stall  in  Jefterson  Market,  and  is.  and 
from  childhood  has  been,  thoroughly  familiar  with  tho 
subject  on  which  he  writes.  The  book  contains  "  a  brief 
description  of  every  article  of  human  food  sold  in  the  pub- 
lic markets  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia;"  it 
tells  the  best  ways  to  market,  the  best  pieces  to  buy,  how 
meat  should  be  cut  up  ;  how  to  tell  inferior  qualities  of 
meat,  fish,  vegetables,  etc. ;  the  seasons  when  certain 
fish,  shell-fish,  game,  etc.,  are  best ;  and  in  many  other 
ways  gives  practical  information,  useful  to  every  one  who 
has  a  family  to  provide  for,  or  who  has  animals  to  kill 
and  dress  for  home  consumption  or  for  market.  Not- 
withstanding the  thoroughly  useful  character  of  the 
book,  it  is  so  enlivened  with  curious  historical  incidents, 


anecdotes,  etc.,  that  it  is  entertaining  reading.  Fewpeo- 
ple,  even  of  thoBe  who  do  their  own  marketing,  really 
know  what  they  cat,  and  we  feel  that  we  do  our  readers 
a  service  by  bringing  this  book  to  their  notice,  and 
placing  it  within  their  reach  for  $-2.50.  It  is  a  12mo,  of 
455  pages,  illustrated.     Published  by  Orauge  Judd  &  Co. 

I>catli    of    Col.    B.    I*.    Johnson.— 

The  veteran  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  died  April  12th,  at 
his  home  in  Albany,  at  the  ripe  ago  of  76.  He  has  been 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  chief  business  mana- 
ger einco  1844,  until  the  last  annual  meeting,  at  which 
time  he  declined  re-election  on  account  of  his  increasing 
infirmities,  but  was  elected  to  the  Recording  Secretary- 
ship, in  order  that  he  might  continue  to  feel  that  he  was 
still  officially  connected  with  the  Society,  which  owes  so 
much  to  his  zeal  and  untiring  efforts.  His  memory  will 
be  held  in  high  regard  by  all  who  knew  him. 

My  Ten-IEod  Farm  ;  or,  Hpw  I  Became 
a  Florist.  By  Mrs.  Maria  Gilmau.  Pp.  110.  Loring,  Bos- 
ton. This  work  gives  the  story  of  a  widow  lady,  who 
made  a  living  for  herself  and  family  by  the  sale  of  flow- 
ers. Tho  story  is  so  interesting,  and  so  well  told,  that 
one  is  tempted  to  finish  it  before  laying  it  down.  While 
the  lesson  of  perseverance  it  inculcates  is  a  good  one, 
we  cannot  consider  the  work  as  affording  a  guide  to 
those  wishing  to  become  florists,  though  some  useful 
hints  are  given.  Narratives  of  this  kind,  in  which  a 
slight  foundation  of  fact  is  embellished  by  a  superstruc- 
ture of  fiction,  while  they  serve  to  create  a  taste  for  hor- 
ticultural pursuits,  are  always  unsatisfactory  as  to  their 
practical  details.  Sent  from  this  office  at  tho  publisher's 
price,  50  cents. 

Grapes. — "  D.  P.,  Jr."  The  Delaware  is  apt  to 
crack  after  a  rain.  The  Iona  will  probably  ripen  evenly 
when  the  vine  gets  older.  Young  vines  should  not  carry 
too  much  fruit. 

ISIaclt  Knot.— "D.  P.,  Jr."  We  know  of 
no  variety  of  plum  that  is  exempt  from  the  black  knot. 

Canary  Seed.  —  "  Subscriber."  This  is 
grown  in  the  south  of  England  and  should  succeed  in 
N.  J.  In  England  it  is  sown  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  using 
16  to  20  quarts  of  seed  to  the  acre.  It  ripens  in  Suptem- 
ber.  The  yield  is  30  te  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
straw  has  but  little  value  as  fodder. 

"Varieties  of  the  Grape. — M.Sisley  sends 
us  a  work  containing  the  descriptions  and  synonyms  of 
the  varieties  of  the  grape  cultivated  by  M.  Pulliot  at 
Chiroubles  (France).  Four  hundred  and  six  varieties  are 
described, and  numerous  synonyms  referred  to  the  proper 
name.  A  work  of  this  kind  demands  a  great  amount  of 
careful  experiment  and  labor,  and  we  hope  to  see  the 
time  when  some  one  shall  do  for  our  American  grapes 
what  Mr.  P.  has  done  for  those  of  Europe. 

l>isease<*  or  the  Grape. — Mr.  Vordoc, 
an  European  Vine  Dresser,  has  given  a  lecture  before  the 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  on  the  above  subject,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  sent  us.  The  lecture  was  given 
in  French,  and  we  hope  it  has  been  incorrectly  trans- 
lated, as  wo  have  rarely  seen  bo  much  false  science  as  it 
presents  in  its  English  dress. 

"California  Bean.**  —  (l  Subscriber,'1 
Point  Edward,  Ontario.  The  description  given  applies 
to  the  Asparagus  or  Yard-long  Beau.     Thorburu  has  it. 

Manual  of  Fig  Culture  in  the  North- 
ern and  Middle  States.  By  Mr.  James  T.  Worthington, 
Chillicothe,  O.  Mr.  W.  has  for  some  time  been  known  as 
a  successful  fig-grower,  and  in  this  little  pamphlet  he 
gives  his  method.  It  is  to  grow  the  plants  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  laid  down  and  covered  with 
earth  to  protect  them  dnring  the  winter. 

Honeysuckle*    and  Aphides. — u  W. 

A.,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  finds  the  flowers  of  his  honey- 
suckles completely  destroyed  by  plant -lice,  which  resist 
ordinary  remedies  ;  and  he  asks  what  to  do.  We  have 
never  been  troubled  with  the  lice  upon  the  flowers.  Prob- 
ably if  the  vines  are  examined  early,  the  trouble  can  be 
checked  before  it  gets  desperate.  Try  strong  tobacco 
water  and  soft  soap.  Who  will  suggest  something  better  ? 

Sage  and  Thyme. — Several  Subscribers. 
These  herbs  are  grown  around  New  York  as  annuals. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  a  seed-bed  as  early  as  the  soil  is 
ready  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  The  plants  arc  set  out 
in  June  and  July  as  a  second  crop,  after  cabbages,  beets, 
peas,  etc.,  have  been  cleared  off.  The  details  of  culture, 
which  we  have  not  space  for,  were  given  in  June,  18M. 


We  are  unable  to  say  how  this  method  compares  for 
profit,  with  that  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  as  peren- 
nials and  possess  the  land  year  after  year. 

Olcra.— "  A.  S.  R."  See  notes  on  work  for 
plaining.  The  pods  are  the  parts  used,  and  are  taken 
when  perfectly  tender  and  not  stringy.  They  are  sliced 
crosswise  and  used  for  thickening  soups.  Tho  whole 
pods  are  boiled  tender,  dressed  with  drawn  butter,  ami 
served  as  asparagus.  Most  persons  do  not  like  them  in 
this  way  at  first  trial,  but  soon  become  fond  of  them. 

Gardening-    without    a    Garden.--  " 

"J.  R.  McT.,'1  who  has  no  garden,  wishes  to  know  what 
he  can  flower  in  summer  in  pots.  Among  annuals  the 
Balsams,  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Petunias,  Portn- 
lacas,  Nemophila,  Tagetcs  signata  pumila,  Bartonia 
aurea,  Mignonette,  and  most  of  the  medium-sized  annuals, 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Cuphea  ignea,  Mimulus,  Gazanias, 
Lobelias,  and  many  others,  may  be  had  of  the  florists.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  pots  could  be  plunged  in  moss,  sand, 
or  some  other  material,  to  retain  moisture  and  prevent 
the  roots  from  becoming  dry.  Proper  attention  to  water- 
ing aud  shading  is  essential  to  success. 

Striped  Bug's. — Every  year  brings  propos- 
ed remedies.  A.  F.  Gibboney,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  writes, 
that  water  in  which  refuse  onions  or  the  tops  and  peel- 
ings of  onions  have  been  steeped  is  efficacious  in,  driving 
away  bugs  from  squashes  aud  all  their  family,  as  well  as 
the  insect  that  troubles  cabbages. 

Xo  the  Ag-riciilturistS  and  Horti- 
culturist s  of  Illinois.— Gentlemen:— As  the  spring 
is  now  opening,  and  "bugs"  are  about  to  commence 
operations,  I  wish  to  iuform  you  all  that  I  am  on  hand, 
ready  and  willing  to  attend  to  all  such  cases.  Any  infor- 
mation that  any  of  you  may  desire  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  always  supply,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  answering  all 
communications  promptly  by  mail,  or,  if  preferred, 
through  the  columns  of  the  American  Entomologist.  If 
possible,  send  in  every  case,  along  with  your  letter, 
specimens  of  the  particular  "bug'''  that  is  troubling 
you,  with  a  full  account  of  when  he  appeared,  where  he 
works,  how  he  works,  what  amount  of  damage  he  has 
done,  whether  he  is  also  troubling  your  neighbors,  etc., 
etc.  The  more  specimens  you  send,  the  better  ;  and  they 
should  never  be  inclosed  loose  in  the  letter,  because  hi  § 
11i.:i  <  rise  Uncle  Sam  always  "squashes  "  them  so  flat  that  1 
ii  is  often  impossible  to  recognize  them.  Flies,  beetles, 
moths,  etc.,  may  be  packed  either  dead  or  alive  in  any 
little  stout  pasteboard  box,  along  with  a  little  cotton 
wool,  or  any  such  matter,  to  fill  up  the  empty  space. 
But  grubs,  maggots,  caterpillars,  worms,  etc.,  should  al- 
ways be  inclosed  alive  in  a  little  tin  bos — the  tighter,  the 
better — along  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  their  natural 
food  to  last  them  on  the  journey.  Otherwise  they  gen- 
erally die  on  the  road,  and  shrivel  up  to  nothing.  For 
very  small  insects  of  any  kind,  and  whether  dead  or 
alive,  a  quill,  securely  plugged  at  both  ends,  forms  a  very 
convenient  package. 
Sock  Island,  III.,  )  Bent.  D.  Walsh, 

April  8,  1S60.     f  State  Entomologist. 

Xlie    iaeolog-iezil     Survey   ot*    I^'evc 

Jersey, — The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  done  two  very 
sensible  things.  It  has  completed  its  geological  survey, 
and  then  placed  its  report  where  those  interested  in  it 
can  obtain  it  otherwise  than  through  political  influence. 
The  report  is  a  handsome  octavo,  well  illustrated,  aud  is 
accompanied  by  a  portfolio  of  geological  maps.  Every 
one  interested  in  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
of  New  Jersey  should  have  this  report,  which  may  be 
obtained  of  the  State  Geologist,  Professor  Geo.  II.  Cook, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  report,  with  portfolio  of 
maps,  $0.00;   or  with  a  single  map  of  the  State,  $4.00. 

Barherry  and  HIBig-ht.—  "  Senex,'1  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  The  blight  upon  grain  is  one  of  those  <<1> 
scure  forms  of  vegetation  that  have  several  distinct 
stages  of  existence  ;  the  progeny  of  the  grain  blight  nay 
live  upon  a  very  distinct  plant,  the  progeny  of  this  upon 
another  plant,  and  the  offspring  of  this  third  may  be  the 
grain  blight  again.  It  ia  a  subject  which  ha-  but  recent- 
ly commanded  the  attention  of  naturalists,  aud  though 
the  matter  is  not  decided,  it  looks  as  if  the  rust  on  the  \ 
barberry  leaf  might  be  one  of  the  forms  of  grain  blight.    \ 

Whitewashing*    Trees.-'1  J.   T.    B.," 

Falls  Church,  Va.,  asks  for  our  ideas  on  whitewashing 
trees.  The  object  in  whitewashing  is  to  destroy  vegeta- 
ble parasitic  growth,  such  as  mosses  and  lichens,  as  well 
as  such  eggs  and  crysalids  of  insects  as  may  be  sec:  i  ted 
under  the  loose  bark.  There  are  several  objections  to 
it:  in  the  first  place,  the  appearance  of  a  whitewashed 
tree  is  unnatural  and  exceedingly  Ugly;  this  may  be 
overcome  by  using  coloring  matter  in  the  wash.    An- 
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other,  that  the  whitewash  fills  up  the  pores  of  the  hark, 
and  interferes  with  its  functions.  This  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  bark.  When  the  bark  is  young  and 
smooth,  whitewash  would  be  detrimental  •  but  if  the 
hark  is  so  old  that  it  has  commenced  to  crack,  and  form 
flakes  or  scales,  it  is  then  dead,  and  of  no  further  use  to 
the  true.  All  the  advantages  proposed  to  be  gained  by 
whitewashing  can  be  attained  by  the  use  of  potash,  or 
soda  lye,  or  by  strong  soft-soap.  After  these  have  accom- 
plished their  work,  they  are  washed  off  by  the  rains,  and 
the  old  scales  of  the  hark  fall  away,  and  leave  a  clean, 
smooth  trunk.  It  is  better  to  use  whitewash  on  old  trees 
rather  than  to  neglect  them  altogether,  but  it  is  much 
inferior  to  the  other  applications,  which,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  best  effect,  should  be  applied  in  a  damp  time. 

IvSelon  Culture. — The  amateur  cares  more 
for  excellence  in  a  melon  than  he  docs  for  quantity,  while 
a  melon  for  market  must  yield  well,  bear  transportation 
well,  and  he  of  good  quality  besides.  The  Green  Citron 
aud  Nutmeg  are  the  varieties  grown  for  the  New  York 
market,  and  those  who  give  especial  attention  to  melon 
culture  obtain,  by  a  careful  selection  of  seed,  a  "strain" 
best  suited  to  their  purposes.  A  new  variety,  origina- 
ting at  Alton,  111.,  the  Alton  Large  Nutmeg,  has  received 
the  commendations  of  both  growers  and  dealers.  Mr. 
O.  L.  Barler,  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  informs  us  that 
this  variety  is  likely  to  he  thoroughly  tested,  as  sis 
bushels  of  the  seed  have  been  distributed.  The  follow- 
ing is  Mr.  B's  method  of  growing  melons :  "  Select 
light,  dry,  and  moderately  rich  soil,  containing  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  sand.  We  prefer  a  hill-side,  slanting 
to  the  south  or  east.  The  melon  will  endure  heat,  and 
drouth  even,  but  will  not  hear  '  wet  feet.'  The  soil  must 
be  worked  deep,  and  be  finely  pulverized.  Plant  in  May, 
in  rows  eight  feet  apart,  and  five  feet  in  the  row.  Put  in 
the  hill  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  seeds,  to  provide 
for  the  bugs,  and  finally  thin  to  two  or  three  plants.  The 
cultivation  must  of  course  be  clean  and  complete.  It 
will  probably  he  of  service  to  pinch  the  runners  when 
they  are  just  beginning  to  show  themselves— when  they 
are  no  longer  than  the  finger;  to  wait  until  they  are  two 
or  three  feet  long  is  to  waste  labor.  To  produce  the  best 
results,  thin  out  the  number  of  fruits  on  the  vine." 

Pnmplcin  Spoasaen. — Shirley  Hibbard,  in 
his  (English)  Gardener's  Magazine,  suggests  a  use  for  the 
pumpkin  vine,  which  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 
It  is  to  use  the  tender  shoots  as  spinach,  or  greens. 
He  recommends  that  the  growth  of  the  plants  he  well 
established  before  the  cutting  is  commenced,  and  to  re- 
move all  the  young  fruit  that  sets.  He  says:  "Cook 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  turnip  greens,  and  serve 
chopped  up  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  The  brilliant 
green  color,  delicate  aroma,  and  grateful  flavor  of  the 
pumpkin-tops,  when  properly  cooked,  will  commend 
them  to  the  nicest  epicure." 

*Watermeloiis. — "J.N.G.,"  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J.,  writes:  "It  takes  no  small  amount  of  work  to  raise 
good  watermelons,  and  to  have  a  crop,  at  the  same  time, 
that  will  pay.  First,  the  ground  should  be  well  plowed, 
and  hills  made  about  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  one  foot 
square,  and  about  ten  inches  deep.  Each  hill  should  be 
filled  with  well-composted  manure,  and  trodden  solid  be- 
fore finishing.  Plant  from  eight  to  ten  seeds  to  each 
hill,  and  cover  lightly  with  a  hoc.  When  the  fourth  leaf 
has  farmed,  thin  out  to  one  or  two  to  each  hill;  one  is 
better  than  half  a  dozen,  hut  it  is  best  to  leave  more, 
until  they  get  well  started,  as  one  may  get  destroyed. 
When  the  vines  commence  to  run,  the  hills  should  be 
well  trodden  down  again  around  the  vine.  The  plants 
will  require  frequent  "  farming  "  or  cultivating  until  the 
fruit  commences  to  set,  when  they  should  not  be  moved. 
With  plenty  of  manure,  and  some  guano  or  hone-dust,  a 
light, sandy  soil,  (which  is  the  best)and  good  cultivation, 
there  will  be  a  large  crop.  I  have  seen  the  ground  near- 
ly covered  with  melons,  some  weighing  from  30  to  40  lbs.  * ' 

The  Wax  15e<an. — "Where  did  it  origin- 
ate?" asks  "  J.  B.  II.,"  Petersham,  Mass.  This  variety 
is  known  as  Indian  Chief  Wax,  German  Wax,  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time  in  cultivation  in  France,  under  the 
name  of  Beau  of  Algiers,  a  name  which  would  indicate 
its  origin,  but  we  cannot  just  now  put  our  hand  on  any 
authority  to  show  that  it  did  originally  come  from 
Algiers.  Geographical  names  are  not  always  correctly 
applied  to  plants,  as  witness  the  "English  Walnut." 

Wild  Parsnip.—  1  G.  S.,"  Iona,  Ontario. 
The  wild  and  cultivated  parsnip  arc  one  and  the  same 
species.  The  cultivated  will  become  a  weed,  and  the 
wild,  by  a  treatment  similar  to  that  described  for  the 
wild  radish  on  p.  139,  last  mouth,  may,  in  a  few 
years,   be  brought  back  to  the  cultivated  form. 

YcoinauN  Grape  Trellis. — T.  G.  Tco- 
iniui,  a  well-known  fruit  grower  of  Walworth,  N.  Y.,  has 


invented  a  very  simple  contrivance  for  slackening  and 
tightening  the  wires  of  a  trellis.  By  the  movement  of  a 
lever  the  wires  of  a  vineyard  can  be  made  slack  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  spring, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  stretch  the  wires,  it  can  be  done 
with  equal  rapidity. 

Ijoaruing;  Farming  from  JSoolcs. — 

"J.  J.,"  Baltimore,  says  :  "I  am  a  city  tradesman  and 
know  nothing  of  the  farming  business.  I  want  a  book 
that  will  teach  me  to  farm  profitably." — The  art  of  agri- 
culture is  not  learned  from  books  alone.  Perhaps  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  hire  out  to  a  good  farmer  for  a 
year,  aud  learn  the  handling  of  farm  tools  and  crops.  Iu 
that  way  you  will  acquire  something  of  the  art,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  learn  whether  yon  like  it  or  not.  No 
one  book  contains  what  you  wish  to  know  upon  the  sub- 
ject. A  reprint  of  Allen's  American  Farm  Book,  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  now  ready,  is  more  nearly 
what  you  want  than  anything  else  we  know  of.  Price  $2.50. 

Garlic. — "  Greenhorn,"  Hon  coy  e  Falls,  N. 
Y.  Garlic  will  grow  with  you.  Get  the  bulbs,  and  break 
them  np,  so  as  to  separate  the  small  bulbs  or  "  cloves," 
which  are  to  be  set  in  rows,  six  inches  apart.  They  are 
sold  by  the  New  York  seedsmen. 

White  niacichcrrfes.— "  J.  M.  McA," 
Summerville,  Mich.  There  is  no  good  white  variety  iu 
general  cultivation,  and  it*  yours  is  as  described,  it  is  in- 
teresting. In  going  South,  some  of  your  stock  should 
be  left  North;  it  may  not  be  suited  to  a  warm  climate. 

Apricots* — "  Greenhorn."  The  plum  makes 
the  best  stock  for  the  apricot,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  try 
apricots  without  first  determining  to  fight  the  curculio. 

Mixing:  Potatoes. — "  Several  inquirers." 
It  does  no  good  to  argue  the  case.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  mixing  of  the  pollen  of  two  varieties  will  affect  the 
character  of  the  tubers.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any 
evidence  upon  this  point. 

HBerrts-g-rass,  I'imotliy,  Re«l»top. — 

"  T.  L.  S.,"  Lewisburgh,  W.  Va.  These  common  names 
are  transposed  in  some  localities.  Herds-grass  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  Red-top.  Herds-grass  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  etc.,  is  Timothy.  In  view  of  this  the  name 
Herds-grass  might  as  well  be  dropped. 

Compost  Heaps. — It  is  often  recommend- 
ed that  when  manure  is  thrown  into  heaps  in  the  field,  it 
should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  ammonia.  The  experiments  of  Br. 
Voelcker,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirences- 
ter, in  England,  have  established  the  fact  that  the  evapora- 
tion of  ammonia  from  large  heaps  of  manure  goes  on 
but  slightly:  for  the  reason  that,  daring  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  manure,  certain  organic  acids  are  formed  at 
the  same  time  the  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  then  imme- 
diately unite  with  the  ammonia,  forming  non-volatile 
compounds.  There  is  au  active  escape  of  ammonia 
from  the  interior  of  large  heaps,  where  the  heat  is  too 
great  for  the  chemical  changes  above  referred  to ;  but,  as 
it  approaches  the  exterior  parts  of  the  heap,  where  the 
heat  is  very  much  less,  the  ammonia  is  completely  taken 
up  by  the  organic  acids  and  retained.  There  will  be 
but  a  trilling  escape  of  ammonia  while  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  to  retain  it,  for  water  absorbs  aud  retains  many 
hundred  times  its  bulk  of  ammonia  gag  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. These  non-volatile  compounds,  from  being 
highly  soluble  in  water,  are  liable  to  be  washed  away  by 
every  rain  storm,  giving  the  well-known  brown  color  to 
the  diuiuings  of  manure  heaps. 

Fish  Gnano. — We  advise  all  farmers,  dur- 
ing the  coming  season,  to  purchase  fish  guano  with  ex- 
treme caution.  The  Menhaden  or  Moss-bvnker  seems  to 
have  deserted  our  shores  during  the  past  autumn,  and 
most  of  the  fish-oil  works  have  remained  idle.  If  the 
market  is  this  year  as  largely  supplied  as  it  has  formerly 
been  with  fish  guano,  the  assumption  will  be  natural  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  besides  fish  refuse  in   it. 

Garget,  or  Calcetl  Bag;.— In  very  many 
cases,  if  this  troublesome  disease  is  taken  in  hand  at  its 
very  outset,  it  may  be  entirely  reduced  by  thorough  and 
frequent  sponging  with  cold  water,  and  a  subsequent 
gentle  friction  with  the  hand,  previously  dipped  in  cold 
water.  This  is  much  more  simple,  and  less  likely  to 
produce  injurious  results,  than  the  use  of  the  various 
ointments  recommended  for  the  purpose. 

Farm  fioacls. — There  arc  two  conditions 
which  arc  essential  to  all  good  roads.  Oue  is  a  dry 
foundation,  and  the  other  a  hard  surface.  A  well-drained 
road-bed  aud  a  covering  of  stone  and  gravel  make  a 


perfect  passage-way  for  the  heaviest  of  vehicles.  Such 
roads,  however,  arc  too  expensive  to  be  universally 
adopted  by  the  farmer;  and  he  generally  contents  him- 
self with  laying  stone  or  gravel,  or  both,  over  the  wetter 
portions  of  his  roads.  It  would  be  far  better,  if  only  one: 
of  the  two  conditions  above  named  can  be  attained,  to> 
secure  the  dry  foundation  rather  than  the  hard  surface  r 
and  half  the  cost  of  stoning  or  graveling  expended  im 
the  construction  of  a  good  underdrain,  four  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  road,  either  under  the  middle  or  at  onc- 
or  both  sides,  would  accomplish  better  results:  and 
during  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  the  road  would 
be  very  satisfactory,  and  its  condition  yearly  improve 

Manure  tor  Cora  and    Potatoes. — 

'■"J.  L.  C."  asks,  lL  Is  guano  for  corn  and  potatoes  prefera- 
ble to  a  mixture  of  lime,  ashes,  and  plaster  ?"— For  pota- 
toes, yes;  for  corn,  no.  It  is  probable  that  the  ashes  and 
plaster  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  guano  for  po- 
tatoes. But  the  ashes  should  not  be  mixed  with  the 
guano,  as  they  set  free  more  or  less  of  the  ready  formed 
ammonia,  especially  if  the  ashes  are  moist. 

Deep  Sowing.— "  II.  S.,"  Waverly,  Pa., 
writes:  "  One  of  my  neighbors  says  that  peas  aud  rad- 
ishes do  best  planted  S  or  10  inches  deep. "—Some  grow- 
ers think  that  peas  do  better  if  planted  4  or  5  inches 
deep.  If  radishsccd  were  buried  Sor  10  inches,  we  doubt 
if  it  would  ever  see  daylight,  but  we  never  tried  it. 

Sowing  Half  tlae  Farm  to  BarJey. 

— lt  E.  S.  B.,'1  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  writes  :  "  In  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  you  hinted* 
that  barley  would  be  a  profitable  crop  if  well  cultivated. 
I  have  a  farm  of  twenty  acres.  Bo  you  think  it  would 
pay  me  to  put  in  a  crop  of  barley,  say  ten  acres?  My 
land  is  in  splendid  condition,  as  I  plowed  iu  a  crop  of 
clover  last  season.''' — If  we  are  to  understand  that  a  crop, 
of  clover  was  plowed  in  last  summer,  and  the  land  has 
had  no  crop  on  it  since,  hut  has  been  fallowed,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  other  conditions  are  favorable, 
a  very  heavy  crop  of  barley  will  be  obtained.  But  if  the 
land  was  planted  to  corn  last  season,  and  well  cultivated, 
it  would  also  be  in  good  condition  to  sow  barley,  though 
of  course  the  growth  will  not  be  so  large.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  a  mistake  to  sow  half  a  farm  to  any  one 
crop— especially  of  a  crop  of  which,  ns  we  judge,  you 
have  had  little  experience.  If  the  land  has  been  thor- 
oughly fallowed  since  the  clover  was  plowed  in,  it  will  be 
in  splendid  condition  for  almost  any  crop.  Potatoes, 
carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  beets,  mangel  wurzel,  and  crops 
of  this  kind,  would  do  well.  If  you  arc  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  marketing,  and  can  command  the  necessary  la- 
bor, they  would  pay  better  than  barley.  For  root  crops, 
on  such  a  soil,  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  a  good 
superphosphate  per  acre  would  prove  valuable. 

Kest  Machine  tor  Sowing:  4*  c:;*ii<>. 

etc.— "J.  L.  C,"  We  cannot  answer  this  question. 
There  arc  several  machines  used  for  the  purpose.  But 
the  one  we  happen  to  have,  although  it  sows  plaster  very- 
well,  is  apt  to  clog  with  superphosphate  and  other  arti- 
ficial manures.  And  as  even  distribution  is  desirable, 
we  still  continue  to  sow  by  hand.  The  cost  of  sowing  is 
so  small  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  guano,  that  we 
do  not  feel  it  so  much  as  in  the  case  of  plaster. 

SEBirising'  ILisac  on  tJae  Farm. — "  D. 
B.,"  German  Settlement, West  Virginia,  asks  for  a  plan  of 
burning  limestone,  for  manure  on  the  farm,  with  wood. 
Some  years  ago  he  made  the  attempt,  but  failed.  When 
wood  or  coal  is  abundant  and  cheap,  lime  may  be  burned 
without  a  kiln  ;  but  when  wood  is  worth  two,  three,  or 
four  dollars  a  cord,  it  is  cheaper  to  build  a  kiln  and  burn 
in  the  ordinary  way.  When  a  farmer  has  limestone  on 
the  farm,  and  he  intends  using  a  considerable  quantity 
of  lime  for  manure,  it  will  pay  him  to  erect  a  kiln  for  his 
own  use,  rather  than  draw  the  lime  from  a  distance.  But 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  leave  such  work  to  those 
who  make  a  business  of  it. 

Selling  Straw  to  the  Paper  Mills. 

— "  S.  D.  S.,"  Hagerstown,  Md.  The  policy  or  impolicy  of 
doing  this  depends  on  circumstances.  Straw  is  worth  about 
$3.00  a  ton  for  manure.  If  you  cau  get  from  $5.00  to 
$10.00  per  ton,  on  the  farm,  as  we  can  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  writer,  it  will  of  course  pay  much  better  to 
sell  it  than  to  rot  it  down  fin-  manure.  Instead  of  selling 
all  the  straw,  the  better  plan  would  be  to  sell  half  of  it, 
and  buy  oil-cake  with  the  money,  and  feed  it  out  to  stock 
with  the  remaining  half,  on  the  farm.  And  if  you  make 
anything  oa  the  stock,  buy  guano  with  the  money  !  In 
this  way,  you  can  sell  straw  with  great  advantage  to  the 
farm,  and  ultimately  to  yourself. 

Poisoned  Rats  ivill  poison  hogs  eating-  them. 
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A  Wew  Winter  Pear.— Duchesse  de  Bor- 
deaux. J,  S.  Houghton,  a  well-known  pear  grower  of 
Philadelphia,  informs  us  that  he  has  fruited  this  variety 
for  several  years,  and  considers  it  to  possess  every  good 
quality.  The  pear  is  of  French  origin,  but  seems  per- 
fectly adapted  to  our  climate.  Mr.  n.  says:  UI  know  of 
no  winter  pear  which  can  compare  with  it  for  size,  beau- 
ty, keeping  qualities,  and  general  excellence,  and  no  tree 
more  hardy,  thrifty,  robust,  and  fruitful."  It  keeps  until 
March  and  April.  Mr.  n.  has  no  trees  for  sale,  but  says 
that  it  is  being  propagated  in  the  nurseries. 

Quinces. — "  G.  W.  G."  These  require  a  deep 
and  rich  soil.  They  will  do  well  on  a  sandy  soil  that  is 
properly  manured.    Muck  or  woods'  earth  will  be  useful. 

The  BSueHanan  Pear  is  a  chance  seed- 
ling found  by  Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan  near  Astoria.  It  is  of 
g;ood  size.  St.  Germain  shape,  and  of  positively  good 
qualities.  We  tested  it  in  February,  and  though  the  spec- 
imen had  become  shriveled  from  being  kept  in  a  warm 
room,  it  was  very  sweet,  juicy,  and  vinous,  With  proper 
care  it  would  no  doubt  keep  very  late. 

Crop   for   .in    Orchard. — "Subscriber," 

Alexandria.  Va.  If  your  trees  are  15  years  old  and  the 
tops  nearly  meet,  why  put  in  any  crop  at  all  ?  No  profit- 
able crop  can  he  raised  in  the  shade,  and  trees  of  this  size 
need  all  the  soil.  You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it 
too,  and  a  given  area  of  land  can  not  do  double  duty. 

Apple  SSIossoms  its  January. — Doet. 
Win.  II.  Trowbridge,  Stamford,  Ct.,  sends  us  some  apple 
blossoms.  His  son  cut  from  an  apple  tree  a  stake  to  sup- 
port a  climber,  and  the  flowers  expanded  in  a  warm 
room.  This  serves  as  a  hint  for  experiments  with  flow- 
ering shrubs. 

Peach    Orchard. — "W.  II.  Finley.     If  yon 

can  raise  peaches  in  your  locality  (which  is  not  given)  at 
all,  land  that  is  in  good  condition  for  farm  crops  will  do 
for  peaches. 

Trouble  with  1'herry  Trees. — Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  Farina.  111.,  Agricultural  Society. 
Please  forward  a  specimen.  From  the  description,  it 
looks  like  the  beginning  of  the  Black-knot. 

SmaSIFniits.-E.  B.    H.,"    Mil  ford,  O. 

Barn-yard  manure,  well  decomposed,  is  as  good  or  better 
than  any  other  application.  Ashes  are  valuable,  as  Is 
'bone-dust.  Guano  should  be  used  with  caution;  about 
200  lbs.  to  the  acre  is  enough.  Canes  of  blackberries  that 
have  once  fruited  are  to  be  cut  away.  Your  fruit  for 
next  year  will  be  borne  on  the  wood  that  grows  this  year. 
Cut  quite  down  to  the  ground  when  they  have  done  bear- 
ing. A  shelter  of  pines  or  other  trees  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  You  would  have  fewer  plants  winter-killed, 
and  the  crops  would  be  earlier  and  surer. 

The  fttarlc  Apple  Agfalfii. — On  page  99, 
last  March,  we  gave  Dr.  Warder's  description  and  outline 
of  the  Stark,  and  in  a  Basket  item,  recorded  the  opinion 
of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety, that  the  apple  is  an  oid  variety,  the  Pennock. 
Nei  ther  of  these  articles  exactly  suits  some  of  our  Western 
friends.  A.  II.  Gaston,  Henry  Co.,  Illinois,  writes  that 
the  statement  that  it  '"  bears  heavily  on  alternate  years," 
(which  is  Dr.  Warder's),  is  a  mistake,  as  it  is  a  certain 
and  annual  bearer.  Mr.  D.  B.  Page,  of  the  same  county, 
Bays,  that  the  Stark  and  Pennock  are  as  unlike  as  a 
"pumpkin  and  mask-melon,"  and  thinks  some  one  must 
have  played  a  joke  upon  the  Committee,  by  sending  them 
the  Pennock  for  the  Stark.  Mr.  Gaston  sent  the  speci- 
mens. Mr.  II.  McMasters,  Leonardsbnrgh,  O.,  also  writes 
us  an  article  defending  the  identity  of  the  Stark,  which  is 
too  long  for  us  to  insert.  We  can  assnrc  our  correspond- 
ents that  we  have  no  desire  to  do  other  than  justice  to 
the  Stark  or  any  other  apple.  Such  experienced  pomolo- 
gisis  as  Downing,  Barry,  Elliott,  and  others,  may  be  in 
error;  still  we  think  their  deliberately  considered  opinion 
worth  recording.  We  here  give  the  opposing  opinions 
more  Bpacc  than  we  did  the  statement  which  called  them 
forth,  and  we  would  suggest  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
matter  that  the  parties  interested  in  the  Stark  present 
their  arguments  to  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  who,  if  shown  that  they  erred  in 
their    decision,  will  be  very  ready  to  acknowledge  it. 

TroiibSesomc  lliig-s. — "C.  C.  P.,1'  Sal  in  a, 
Kansas.  If  you  will  send  some  specimens  In  a  box  we 
will  try  and  find  out  what  your  annoying  insect  is. 
Smashed  specimens  are  not  to  be  identified. 

Olazin^  Slower  Pots*.— "J.  F.  B.  " 
asks  for  a  "  Solution  for  glazing  flower  pots."  Earthcu- 
ware  is  glazed  in  the  furnace  al?  the  time  of  baking,  and 


we  know  of  no  ready  means  of  doing  it  otherwise.  Why 
glaze  flower  pots  at  all  ?  All  florists  reject  them  as  worth- 
less. The  porosity  of  the  pot  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  most  plants.  A  sickly  plant  in  an  old  or  over- 
baked  pot,  which  has  its  pores  filled  up,  will  often  recover 
if  put  into  a  new  and  porous  one. 

la  Season  ana  Yet  Out  of  Season. — 

Several  correspondents  have  sent  us  late  in  the  winter, 
suggestions  and  devices  suited  to  that  eeason  only.  By 
the  time  we  could  present  them  to  our  readers  they  would 
be  untimely.  A  number  of  them  are  good  enough  to  salt 
down  for  next  winter. 

Tomato  Experience. — Mr.  J.  A.  Potter, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  reports  his  experience  with  tomatoes  as 
follows  :  "  I  planted  on  the  17th  of  March,  seven  different 
kinds  of  tomatoes,  viz.:  Large  Smooth  Red,  Orangcfield, 
Keyes'  Eariy,Tilden,  Cedar  Hill,  Sims'  Early  Cluster,  and 
Maupay's  Superior.  Some  of  each  kind  were  set  May 
23d.,  in  a  sloping  piece  of  ground  facing  to  the  Bonth, 
where  the  road-dust  and  sand  had  washed  on  about  one 
foot  thick  some  five  years  ago.  They  all  did  well  last  sea- 
eon.  The  Large  Smooth  Red  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  any  in  this  vicinity,  it  being  large,  Braooth, 
solid,  and  of  good  flavor,  and  about  as  early  as  any  in  tho 

market;    first  ripe  July  27th Orangcfield.    First  ripe 

July  25th  ;  the  plant  dwarf  and  very  stout;  very  prolific; 
fruit  of  good  flavor  and  fair  size,  but  rather  too  rough  for 

market Kcyes'  Early.    First  ripe  July  2Sth ;  a  great 

bearer;  fruit  of  good  flavor;  rather  too  small  for  market ; 
rather  backward  about  ripening  up  to  the  stem Til- 
den.  First  ripe  August  4th;  large,  smooth,  fine-flavored, 
not  very  prolific,  cracks  badly  before  ripening  up  to  tho 
stem. ...Cedar  Hill.  Ripens  with  thoTilden  ;  too  rough  and 
irregular  for  this  market. . .  .Sims'  Early  Cluster.  A  rapid 
grower ;  great  bearer  and  fruit  of  good  flavor ;  too  small 
for  market ;  ripenswith  Cedar  Ilill  and  Tilden Man- 
pay's  Superior  ripens  with  me  the  same  time  as  the  Til- 
den ;  a  strong,  healthy  vine,  and  an  enormous  bearer; 
solid,  splendid  flavor  ;  good  for  this  market ;  one  of  tho 

best The  Large  Red  Smooth  and  Maupay's  Superior 

are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
change  them  for  any  others  I  ever  saw. 

Hedges  in  Ivnitsas. — F.  Snyder,  High- 
land, Kansas,  writes  :  "This  is  decidedly  a  country  for 
Hedges.  In  fact  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of 
fencing  here,  and  a  few  years  will  see  nearly  all  the 
old  farms  enclosed  with  hedge.  The  season  must  be 
favorable  for  a  hedge  of  any  kind  to  do  well  on  freshly 
plowed  sod,  (prairie)  in  this  section,  and  one  of  the  im- 
portant points  of  raising  a  hedge  is  to  have  a  good 
growth  and  good  'stand1  the  first  season  of  planting.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  plant  on  ground  that  Is  not  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  growth  of  plants.  The  article  on  page  90 
(March)is  calculated  to  mislead  the  inexperienced.  I  have 
no  doubt  bat  the  person  who  wrote  it  did  just  as  he  said, 
and  was  successful,  but  according  to  my  experience  he 
would  fail  nine  times  out  of  ten  here.  I  have  tried  every 
way  the  books  and  papers  tell  about,  adding  my  own 
ways,  and  have  planted  early  and  late,  fall  and  spring, 
andean  positively  say  that  early  spring  planting,  done 
right,  with  good  plants  is  preferable  to  any  other  time. 
As  a  general  thing  a  hedge  planted  here  in  June  would 
not  make  more  than  one-half  the  growth  it  would  if 
planted  in  April.  Millions  of  hedge  plants  are  annually 
lost  by  following  the  plan  recommended  by  "G.  N. 
M.,"  although  I  have  known  a  few  to  succeed  tolerably 
well  in  following  it  under  very  favorable  circumstances. 

drains  and  Trees.— "  J.  J.  S."  If  your 
drains  are  four  feet  deep,  as  they  should  be,  plant  the 
trees  as  near  ns  yon  please.  The  usual  way  in  draining 
orchards  is  to  lay  the  drains  between  the  rows. 

Flowers. — The  new  ones  tested  last  year  are 
described  in  the  Horticultural  Annual,  by  Peter  Hen- 
derson.    Beautiful  illustrations  are  given. 

Onions.    Tobacco,     IFIax,     ISops. — 

Our  pamphlets  upon  these  special  cultures  continue  to  be 
the  standard  works.  They  are  each  made  up  of  essays 
from  a  number  of  practical  cultivators  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  one  supplies  what  another 
omits.  Sent  by  mail  at  a  very  low  price.  Onion  Cul- 
ture. 00c. ;  Tobacco,  25c;  Hops.  40c. ;  Flax,  50c,  by  mail. 

Hjininsf    Tor    a     Fountain    ESasan. — 

tk  A  10-years'  Subscriber"  has  cemented  his  basin  with 
water  lime  and  it  is  plastered  upon  the  clay  cracked  by 
the  frost.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  size  of  the  basin. 
A  margin  of  stone  laid  in  cement  would  stmid.  The 
trouble  is  probably  in  the   freezing  of    the    clay  margin. 

Manuring  ftrapes.-"  F.  W."  TVe  should 

not  use    manure  at  ail,  unlcs3    the  land  is  very  poor. 


Manure  should  never  be  put  in  contact  with  the  roots  of 
a  vine  or  tree  at  planting,  but  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil. 

Windsor  ISenns. — J.  C.  Le  Touzcl,  Ber- 
muda, writes:  "I  have  now  growing  in  my  garden  a 
nice  bed  of  Broad  Windsor  Beans,  that  look  as  promis- 
ing as  any  I  ever  saw,  bat  will  bear  no  fruit.  The  vines 
have  been  flowering  for  at  least  two  months,  without  tho 
sign  of  a  pod  ;  new  flowers  replace  the  old  ones  on  tho 
stalk,  and  wither  oft"  just  at  the  time  one  would  suppose 
the  vines  would  bear.  My  neighbors  are  not  better  off 
than  myself;  their  vines  blossom,  but  yield  nothing,  al- 
though planted  at  about  the  same  time. "—We  doubt  if 
Windsor  Beans  can  be  raised  in  your  climate.  Even  tho 
heat  of  our  summers  is  too  much  for  them.  They  can 
be  had  in  perfection  only  in  cool,  moist  climates.  Try 
them  in  your  coolest  month,  and  top  them  when  they 
commence  to  flower.  * 

Tlie      £»elioolnia*ter      Very      TOneh 

"  Abroad."— At  one  of  the  State  Fairs  last  autumn, 
we  saw  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  on  which  was  the  follow- 
ing notice:  "Any  person  wishing  to  buy  any  of  these 
delliea  can  select  any  coller." 

A  H,.o-\v  Hedge.— J.  G.  Caulkins,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.  We  have  never  seen  any  attempt  to  keep  tho 
Honey  Locust  as  low  as  IS  inchos.  The  stems  would 
probably  get  very  "  stubby  "  after  a  while.  The  nurseries 
have  now  several  dwarf  forms  of  Arbor  Vita;  which  would 
answer  the  purpose,  as  would  the  Holly-leaved  Barberry, 
the  Mahonia  of  the  nurseries. 

ISugs  and  Vines. — F.  C.  Blanchard.  The 
plan  of  placing  a  frame  with  a  pane  of  glass  over  the  hill 
is  a  very  old  one  and  has  often  been  mentioned  in  these" 
columns.    It  is,  however,  very  effective. 

Trimming-  Trees.  —  A  practical  Fruit 
grower  writes  :  "  In  a  lale  No.  of  the  Agriculturist,  It  was 
suggested  that  in  trimming,  large  limbs  must  be  support- 
ed or  have  a  piece  first  taken  out  from  below  the  branch, 
to  prevent  the  falling  limb  from  splitting  oft"  a  portion  of 
the  wood  or  bark,  which  should  be  preserved  unharmed. 
My  method  has  been,  first  to  saw  the  branch  off.  a  foot  or 
fifteen  inches  above  the  point  of  final  trimming;  thus 
making  it  easy  to  hold  the  stump  with  one  hand  while 
safely  sawing  it  oft*  with  the  other.  Unless  a  person  Is 
well  skilled  and  careful,  and  the  saw  keen  and  fine,  it 
may  be  well  first  to  cut  through,  tho  bark  below,  while 
using  this  method.  With  care  and  a  good  saw,  it  is  not 
necessary.  Sometimes,  where  the  angle  of  a  branch  is 
very  small  above,  it  is  best  to  saw  wholly  through  from 
below.    My  modo  is  convenient  for  this." 

Lavender. — Anna,  (wlio  doesfcnot  give  her 
address).  Lavender  Is  a  low,  shrubby  plant  with  pale 
green,  narrow  leaves.  Sweet  Basil  is  in  some  localities 
called  Lavender.  That  is  an  annual  with  green  broad 
leaves,  and  is  probably  the  plant  you  have  grown 

Gardening  for  YroHt. — No  person  who 
grows  vegetables  for  market,  whether  on  the  large  scale 
or  in  a  smaller  way,  should  be  without  this  valuable  work. 
Though  written  by  a  market  gardener,  it  is  full  of  interest 
to  the  private  gardener,  and  no  one  who  has  a  garden  can 
fail  to  find  it  of  use.     Price  by  mail,  $1.50. 

Concentrated  Manure. — W.  Vintner. 
Peruvian  Guano  is  used  with  great  success  in  vegetable 
gardens.  If  stable  manure  has  already  been  plowed  in, 
300  lbs.  to  the  acre  is  sufficient.  If  no  other  manure  is 
nsed,  1.000  lbs.  to  the  acre  is  applied.  In  cither  case  it  is 
sown  broadcast  after  plowing  and  harrowed  in.  Most 
other  concentrated  fertilizers  vary  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  much  about  them  ;  a  good  superphosphate  may  be 
nsed  in  the  above  qnantity,  and  probably  equal  quantities 
of  that  and  guano,  for  general  use,  would  be  better  than 
cither  alone.  For  plants  set  in  hills  it  is  better  to  In- 
corporate tho  fertilizers  with  the  soil  of  the  lull  before 
planting  than  to  sow  broadcast. 

Tuberous  Cnervil.  —  C.  D.  Smith  has 
tried  the  seeds  spring  and  fall,  and  failed  to  raise  any 
plants.  We  tried  them  once  in  autumn  only,  with  the 
came  result.  The  French,  who  grow  it  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively, say,  that  if  sown  too  late  the  seed  will  not 
germinate  until  the  second  year.  The  probable  trouble 
is  that  the  seed  is  too  old. 

Chinese  Yam.— "S.  W.  C,"  Deer  Isle,  Me. 
The  Chinese  Tarn  will  probably  mature  with  you.  It  is 
not  raised  from  seed,  but  from  pieces  of  the  roots,  and 
little  bnlblets  found  upon  the  stem.  It  is  not  worth 
growing,  as  the  labor  of  digging  is  too  great.  Those  who 
arc  fond  of  it  grow  a  few  plants  as  a  garden  vegetable. 
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Coal  Aslaes.— The  chief  use  that  has  hither- 
to been  made  of  coal  ashes  is  in  the  construction  of  foot 
walks  and  road-ways,  for  which  they  are  excellent,— even 
better  than  gravel  ;  but  wherever  the  earth  closet  is 
need,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  employ  the  finer  sifting  of 
coal  ashes  in  combination  with  sifted  earth— say  ^ 
ashes  to  %  earth— as  the  material  for  disinfecting. 

Taming;  Bulls.— As  ordinarily  kept  on 
farms,  bulls  are  quite  liable  to  become  so  cross  and 
vicious,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  keep  them  after  they  attain 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years.  But  if  two  are  kept  instead 
of  one,  and  they  are  broken  to  the  yoke,  and  worked  as 
regularly  as  oxen  are,  they  will  do  as  much  work,  do  it 
rather  more  briskly,  remain  docile  longer  than  when  not 
need,  and  seem  to  be  made  in  all  respects  more  useful. 

Maus-infi-  a  <*rln<lfttone. — "G.,n  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  asks  how  to  rig  a  grindstone  to  run  by 
the  foot.  This  needs  a  double  pair  of  friction  rollers 
and  an  axle,  square  at  one  end  to  receive  a  band  crank. and 
with  a  short  crank  at  the  other  to  be  connected  with 
the  pedal  by  a  rod  with  a  hook  to  go  upon  the  crank. 
These  "  grindstone  fixtures ri  may  be  bought  at  any  agri- 
cultural establishment  iu  the  larger  cities.  They  are 
hampered  by  no  patents,  and  cost  no  more  than  a  com- 
mon blacksmith  would  make  them  for,  and  are  better 
made.  A  grindstone  cannot  be  driven  by  the  foot  if  it 
has  not  friction  wheels,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  work 
then  if  one  grinds  any  thing  heavier  than  a  carving  knife. 

How  to  rWake  a  Kwo  Own  Iter 
Lanifo.— "  W.  A.  T."  has  tried  several  plans,  but  with- 
out succcs3.  If  the  lamb  dies  soon  after  birth,  we  have 
generally  succeeded  in  getting  the  ewe  to  take  another 
lamb.  The  main  point  is  to  separate  the  ewe  from  the 
r.est  of  the  flock,  and  put  her  in  a  small  pen.  Hold  her 
while  the  lamb  suckles,  and  milk  a  little  of  the  milk  on 
the  lamb.  Do  this  four  or  five  times  a  day,  not  neglect- 
ing it  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  the  first  in  the  morning; 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  ewe  will  take  to  the 
lamb  in  two  or  three  days,  and  frequently  much  sooner. 
Another  of  our  Editors  says:  Cut  off  a  portion  of  the 
skin  of  the  dead  lamb  and  put  it  over  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  living  one,  wool  side  out,  and  the  dam 
of  the  deceased  lamb  will  always  adopt  it  immediately. 
The  skin  may  be  removed  after  half  a  day  or  so.  The 
best  way  is  to  have  no  dead  lambs. 

Cure  for  Mop;  Cholera.— u  J.  T.  D.,11 
Rising  Sun.  Wo  know  of  no  rewards  that  have  been 
publicly  offered  for  a  cure.  There  is  one,  however, 
which  will  surely  be  given  to  any  one  who  makes  known 
a  certain  cure  or  remedy,  or  even  a  tolerably  efficient 
cure  or  preventive,  and  that  is  the  reward  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  the  country  a  great  good.  No 
man  has  a  moral  right  to  keep  such  a  secret  to  himself 
for  the  hope  of  reward.  After  submitting  it  to  sound 
veterinarians  and  physicians,  if  they  approve,  it 
should  be  published  with  great  minuteness  and  particu- 
larity. The  trials  made  and  results  obtained  all  over  the 
country  would  settle  the  truth  of  the  claim.  Then  there 
is  not  a  State,  which  has  offered  a  reward,  which  would 
not  gladly  pay  it  if  proof  of   discovery  be  presented. 

BffoS^liiBft*    on    for    ISfign    Prices. — A 

correspondent  writes:  "  Your  counsel  against  holding  out 
for  higher  prices  has  been  well  exemplified  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. Some  raisers  of  sage  herb  refused  40c,  wait- 
ing to  get  50c,  and  now  can't  get  25  cents  per  pound 

"Wlaat  Ails  flue  Blens? — Hen  diseases 
have  been  very  little  studied.  One  subscriber  writes: 
"Within  three  years  I  have  losta  dozen  hens.  They  begin 
to  droop,  and  get  black  about  the  head  ;  dung,  loose  and 
yellow  ;  have  but  partial  command  over  then- movements, 
stagger  and  waddle  about,  and  in  from  one  to  three 
weeks  they  die.  They  have  been  generally  my  best  two 
or  three-year-old  Brahmas.1'  Another  says:  "My  hen 
acts  dumpish,  and  will  not  eat.  I  found  the  nest  covered 
with  blood,  and  that  she  had  been  bleeding  from  the 
mouth."  [Has  she  not  been  hurt? — Ed.]  Yet  another  : 
••  My  bens  have  a  very  singular  disease.  The  eye  swells 
and  closes  ;  pus  forms  of  an  offensive  character,  and  the 
Bktn  surrounding  the  ej'e  is  distended  with  a  substance 
of  a  yellowish  white  color,  resembling  cheese-curd1  in 
consistence.  The  fowls  generally  die,  though  this  be 
cleaned  out  thoroughly  and  often.  They  are  ravenously 
hungry,  yet  grow  weaker  all  the  time."— Our  own  ex- 
perience suggests  no  certain  treatment,  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  successful  practice  described. 

Carts  versus  Wagons.— It  seems  strange 
that  so  few  carts  should  be  used  by  farmers  in  this 
country.  They  are  much  more  conveniently  geared  up, 
more  easily  worked  In  cramped  places,  are  unloaded 
with  leas  trouble,  and  are,  in  all  respects,  for  the  jobbing 


work  of  the  farm,  more  economical  and  convenient  than 
wagons.  Provided  with  a  good  set  of  top-boards  and  a 
hay  rack,  they  ought  to  become  in  this  couutry,  as  they 
have  in  England,  the  principal  vehicle  for  use  upon  the 
farm,  although  wagons  arc  better  for  journeys  on  the  road. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Different  Crops. 

— A  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist  in  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  would  like  to  know  1st, 
the  fattening  properties  contained  in  carrots,  ruta- 
bagas, mangel  wnrzels,  turnips,  oats,  and  corn ; 
2d,  How  many  pounds  of  each  arc  equal  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  hay?11— We  would  like  to  know,  too;  but 
the  question  is  surrounded  with  so  many  difficulties 
that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  give  an  entirely  satisfac- 
tory and  definite  answer.  The  tables  given  by  Professor 
Johnson  in  the  appendix  to  "How  Crops  Grow,11  show- 
ing the  u  Proximate  Composition  of  Agricultural  Plants 
and  Produce,1'  furnish  the  latest  and  most  reliable  data 
to  be  obtained.  But  a  volume  is  required  to  explain 
them,  and  this  Professor  Johnson  will  give  us  in  due 
time.  We  may,  however,  assert  that,  of  the  roots 
named,  carrots  arc  the  most  nutritions:  mangel  wurzel 
next,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  carrot ;  ruta-bagas  next, 
worth,  perhaps,  twenty  per  cent  less  than  mangel  wur- 
zel;  and  turnips,  worth  one-third  less  than  ruta-bagas. 
We  cannot  say  how  many  pounds  of  carrots  are  equal  to 
a  bushel  of  oats  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  hay,  any  more 
than  we  can  say  how  much  bread  is  equal  to  a  pound  of 
beef,  or  a  gallon  of  oysters.  Those  who  pretend  to  give 
a  definite  answer  on  this  subject  arc  little  better  than 
quacks.  We  must  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
digestion,  of  the  importance  of  concentrated  nutriment, 
and  of  the  adaptability  of  the  food  to  the  kind  of  stock. 
The  mere  fact  that  one  food  contains  more  nutriment 
than  another  proves  very  little  in  regard  to  its  value.  If 
we  could  get  the  nutriment  of  one  hundred  pounds  of 
hay  concentrated  into  fifty  pounds  of  hay,  the  fifty  pounds 
would  be  worth  much  more  than  the  one  hundred  pounds. 
Grain  and  the  better  class  of  roots  are,  consequently,  from 
the  fact  tliat  they  contain  a  less  quantity  of  crude,  indigest- 
ible material,  of  much  more  value  than  the  mere  amount 
of  nutriment  that  they  contain  would  indicate.  And 
hence  it  is  that  we  so  frequently  insist  on  the  importance 
of  producing  rich  grass  and  hay.  A  farmer  should  never 
raise  turnips  when  he  can  raise  a  good  crop  of  ruta-bagas, 
or  ruta-bagas  when  he  can  raise  a  good  crop  of  mangel 
wurzel  or  beets.  The  advantage  of  the  turnip  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  can  sow  it  later,  and  it  requires  less 
manure;  and  when  fed  out  early  in  winter,  it  affords 
food  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate.  But  to  compare  a 
crop  of  common  white  turnips  with  a  good  crop  of  man- 
gel wurzel  is  like  comparing  a  crop  of  buckwheat  with 
one  of  Indian  corn.    Both  are  good  in  their  place. 

Cotton     Seen     If  leal,    an<l    Co  J  ton 

Seed.— Chemical  analysis  shows  that  cotton  seed  meal 
is  one  of  the  richest  foods  now  available  for  farm  stock, 
while  its  price  is  relatively  lower  than  that  of  any  other. 
After  considerable  experience  in  its  use  with  milch  cows 
and  other  animals,  we  arc  prepared  to  say  that  its  effect 
in  feeding  seems  fully  to  sustain  the  indications  of  the 
analysis.  It  is  not  well  to  feed  it  very  largely ;  and  there 
are  authenticated  instances  of  its  having  speedily  pro- 
duced death  when  given  to  young  calves  and  young 
lambs,  although  sucktag  colts,  eating  it  from  the  lambs' 
troughs  in  the  fields,  have  not  been  injured.  It  is  almost 
always  necessary  to  teach  cattle  to  eat  it,  by  at  first  mix- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  it  with  other  meal.  Its  effect  on 
the  value  of  manure  is  very  great,  probably  even  better 
than  that  of  linseed  meal  or  rape  cake.  A  neighbor  of 
ours  used  it  last  spring  as  a  manure  in  the  hill  for  corn 
with  excellent  results.  He  considered  the  application 
profitable,  and  proposes  to  repeat  it  during  the  coming 
season.  An  Arkansas  planter  recently  informed  us  that 
he  regarded  a  bnshel  of  hulled  cotton  seed  as  equal  in 
value  to  two  bushels  of  corn  in  fattening  hogs.  The 
hulled  seed,  from  which  the  oil  has  not  been  expressed, 
must  be  fed  cyan  more  cautiously  than  the  meal,  which 
is  deprived  of  the  greater  share  of  its  oil. 

Tlie  Ayrshires  as  MiUl^ers.— Howard 
S.  Collins,  of  Collinsville,  Conn.,  furnishes  the  Practical 
Farmer  an  interesting  account  of  how  he  came  to  select 
the  Ayrshires  as  milkers.  In  1856,  he  commenced  farm- 
ing on  a  poor,  neglected  hill-side  farm,  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  that,  at  the  time,  supported  only  six  head 
of  stock,  ne  began  by  keeping  a  dozen  head,  soiling 
them  in  summer,  and  steaming  food  for  them  in  winter, 
and  every  year  taking  up  some  poor  land  to  be  thorough- 
ly cleared,  manured,  and  seeded  down  again.  We  have 
visited  his  farm,  and  though  beautifully  situated,  we  have 
rarely  6een  a  more  unpromising  field  for  testing  the 
merits  of  high  farming.  There  arc  few  men  who  have 
studied  agriculture  more  thoroughly  than  Mr.  Collins,  or 
who  have  carried  to  the  task  of  renovating,  we  micrht 
almost  say  creating,  a  farm,  greater  skill,  system,  energy, 


perseverance,  and  science  ;  and  he  deserves  his  success. 
Qjj  this  farm  he  now  keeps  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  threo 
horses.  He  has  tried  the  "  Natives,"  grade  Devons, 
grade  Short-horns,  grade  Ayrshires,  and  lias  finally  de- 
cided that,  for  hi6  purpose,  (selling  milk  the  year  round) 
properly  selected  thoroughbred  Ayrshires  are  the  most 
profitable  cows  for  him  to  keep.  We  know  Mr.  Collins 
to  be  a  very  careful  and  systematic  man,  keeping  an  exact 
account  of  the  produce  of  every  cow  on  the  farm,  and  his 
statement  is  entitled  to  great  weight. 

The  season  is  fully  three  weeks  later  than  last  year. 

We  do  not  publish  poetry ;  observe,  and  save  postage. 

An  India-rubber  sponge  has  been  invented  in  England. 

The  N.  Y.  Evening  Mail  estimates  that  3,000  quarts  of 
pea-nuts  are  retailed  in  New  York  daily. 

'"The  times  is  the  money.''1  is  the  way  one  of  our  French 
exchanges  renders  our  proverb  "  time  is'inoney.1' 

William  R.  Prince,  formerly  known  as  a  nurseryman, 
died  at   Flushing,  N.   Y.,  March    2Sth,  aged  73  years. 

Ashes  are  beneficial  to  fruit  trees.  "  J.  S.  K."  should 
not  heap  them  around  the  trunk,  but  scatter  them. 

A  peck  of  clover  seed  per  acre,  especially  on  spring 
crops,  is  none  too  much. 

Answer  to  several.— We  have  had  many  assertions 
that  wheat  would  turn  to  chess,  but  no  proof. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  has  1GS  students, 
—71  ladies,  and  97  gentlemen. 

A  Georgian  has  patented  a  bottomless  flower  pot  for 
starting  cotton  iu  hot-beds. 

The  Southern  Horticulturist  is  published  by  H."  A. 
Swascy,  M.  D.,  at  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  at  $2  per  annum. 

The  third  Annual  Fair  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  takes 
place  at  New  Orleans  on  April  Gth. 

"■Ex-Squire"  is  right  when  he  says  his  record  of  the 
time  of  planting  and  of  the  coming  up  of  seeds  is  inter- 
esting to  look  over.    It  is  useful,  too. 

Notes  on  fruit  prospects  are  interesting.  "  D.  P.,  Jr.,1' 
would  add  much  to  the  value  of  his  by  Elating  in  what 
part  of  the  country  they  are  taken. 

If,  as  a  correspondent  suggests,  a  plum-tree  that  was 
plugged  with  sulphur  was  free  from  enrcuho,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  immunity  was  due  to  the  sulphur. 

Farm  laborers  in  Ireland  are  becoming  scarce.  A  Tip- 
perary  paper  says  ''the  hands  in  the  market  look  for  9s. 
6d.  to  3s.  per  diem,11  or  nearly  one  dollar  m  currency. 

France  sends  over  ten  million  dollars1  worth  of  butter 
per  annum  to  England  and  about  five  million  dollars1 
worth  of  eggs. 

Now  comes  Nebraska,  with  a  journal,  the  Agricultur- 
tnral  Intelligencer,  edited  by  S.  W.  Brooke,  and  pub- 
lished monthly  at  Kulo,  for  $1.25  a  year. 

Forney's  Weekly  Press,  (Philadelphia,  Penn.,)  has  a 
Farmer's  Department.  To  say  that  it  is  conducted  by 
Thomas  Meehan  is  assurance  that  it  is  well  managed. 

Orono  Potato  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  potatoes  hereto- 
fore known  as  Foot,  Reed,  Carter,  and  Orono.  So  voted 
the  Maine  Agricultural  Society. 

"Shady  Cottage11  is  a  very  pretty  name,  and  so  is 
"  Lilac  Dell ;"  but  it  would  help  correspondence  won- 
derfully if  people  who  date  their  letters  in  this  way  would 
say  what  their  Post-office  address  is. 

Pigs  are  so  scarce  in  some  sections  that  a  common 
breeding  sow  sells  for  $75  to  $100,  and  last  fall  pigs  at 
prices  equal  to  20  cents  per  lb.,  live  weight.  Better  eat 
more  mutton  than  buy  pork  at  these  rates. 

Grain  is  low  and  butter  is  high  ;  a  cow  is  a  machine  for 
converting  the  one  into  the  other.  But  a  flour-mill  will 
be  sun  to  little  advantage  if  there  is  no  wheat  in  the  hop- 
per.   Draw  your  own  conclusion. 

The  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  England  repre- 
sents the  opinions  of  15.000  Agriculturists  by  means  of 
00  deputed  members,  and  it  has  great  political  power  in 
all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  farmers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sends  out  for  trial  white 
English  "Excelsior  Oats"  that  weigh  51  lbs.  per  bushel. 
Beautiful  oats,  but  a  little  mixed  with  barley,  that  it 
would  be  well  to  pick  out  before   sowing. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  awarded  in 
1SGS,  for  premiums  and  gratuities,  $1,6&5.  This  will  do 
very  well  for  a  provincial  town,  but  the  New  York  Hor- 
ticultural Society  gave  $0,000,000. 

The  Fireman's  Journal  is  the  latest  specialty  in  the 
way  of  -oursalism.  Full  of  interest  to  those  who  have 
any  property  to  bum,  as  well  as  to  those  who  keep  prop- 
erty from  burning.    New  York :    semi-monthly.    $1.50. 

The  gentleman  who  puts  questions  to  us  through  the 
Farmers'  Club  is  inlormed  that's  not  the  way  for  ua  to 
receive  communications.  The  Weekly  Tnhnne  was 
donbtless  hard  up  for  something  to  til)  its  "Agricultural" 
columns,  and  printed  his  letter.    Thank  you,  Mr.  TriD. 
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Pine  Straw. — The  old  leaves  oc  needles 
of  the  pine  fall  every  summer  as  soon  as  the  new  growth 
is  made.  This  material  throughout  the  Southern  country 
is  known  as  pine  straw,  and  more  or  less  use  is  made  of 
it  as  bedding  and  manure.  Mr.  Frank  Heiderhoft,  of  Bay 
St.  Lonis,  Miss.,  sends  us  an  analysis,  the  name  of  the 
analyst  not  being  given.  This  represents  the  whole 
amount  of  ash  as  2'£  per  cent ;  and  as  it  contains  4>^  per 
cent  of  alumina,  we  conclude  the  straw  contained  more 
or  less  soil  gathered  with  it.  The  ash  contains,  according 
to  this  analysis,  about  51  i  per  cent  of  potash,  a  little  soda, 
13  per  cent  of  lime,  and  more  than  one  percent  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  This  indicates  but  a  slight  value,  so  far  as 
ash  ingredients  are  concerned,  the  most  valuable  ingre- 
dient, potash,  amounting  to  less  than  3  pounds  to  the 
ton.  However,  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  which  is  not 
stated, may  be.  and  probably  is,  considerable.  Mr.  H.  rec- 
ommends composting  pine  straw  with  muck,  marsh  mud, 
or  calcareous  marls... Mr.  Win.  E.  nammoud,  of  Tyrrell 
Co.,  N.  C,  writes  that  he  draws  the  straw  front  the  woods 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  uses  it  as  bedding  for  stock, 
and  then  throws  it  into  the  hog-pen.  Then  he  scatters 
"ditch-bank"  muck  over  it,  and  when  the  ditch-bank  is 
used  up,  has  the  men  mix  it  in  the  hog-pen.  In  January 
it  is  gotten  out,  and  lies  under  cover  until  spring. 

Smaart  Hcn«  in  Vermont. — A  corres- 
pondent calls  our  attention  to  the  following  clipping 
from  a  country  paper,  and  asks  what  we  think  of  it. 
"  Mr.  Martin  Leonard,  of  Pittsford,  Vermont,  from  eight 
hens  raised  last  year  45  chickens,  and  sold  710  dozen  eggs 
for  $lG2,besides  using  110  dozen  in  his  family.  Mr.  L.  says 
his  hens  arc  a  greater  source  of  profit  to  him  than  his 
Bheep."  "We  think  we  will  not  try  to  match  the  Down 
Easters  telling  stories.  Let  us  count:  45  and  8,5-20  and 
1,320  make  0.S85.  That  is  the  number  of  eggs  that  eight 
hens  laid  in  one  year,  which  is  more  than  an  average  of 
three  and  one-third  apiece  for  every  day,  allowing  no 
time  for  hens  to  sit  and    take  care  of  their  broods  1 


TToo  Fat. — "S.  W.  II.,"  of  Kansas, -writes: 
"  My  neighbors  tell  me  my  marcs  are  too  fat  for  their 
colts  to  do  well  when  foaled.  What  effect  will  the  con- 
dition of  the  mare  have  on  the  foal?" — The  mare  ought 
not  to  be  very  fat,  for  excessive  fatness  is  accompanied 
by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  system.  Still,  they  ought 
to  be  in  good  condition,  even  moderately  fat.  In  such 
case  the  mare  will  probably  get  on  well,  have  an  abund- 
ance of  milk,  and  the  foal  will  be  finer,  both  at  foaling 
and  afterwards,  until  it  is  weaned,  if  not  for  life. 


EBaw    to     Eilaisc    a,    Calf    withont 

Millt.— "R.  S.,"  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  writes  that  he  is 
trying  to  raise  a  calf  without  milk,  and  is  feeding  it  a 
mash  of  wheat  middlings  and  Indian  meal,  but  is  in 
doubt  whether  this  is  the  best  way.  We  have  had  no 
experience,  but  have  known  of  calves  being  raised  with 
very  little  if  any  milk.  They  were  given  for  drink  tea, 
made  by  steeping  and  boiling  good  sweet  hay,  thickened 
with  boiled  fine  Indian  meal  and  wheat  flour.  Tenden- 
cies to  constipation  were  checked  by  feeding  a  thin  por- 
ridge of  wheat  bran  and  oil-cake,  and  the  scours  was 
stopped  by  boiled  milk,  thickened  with  fine  wheat  flour. 

Norfolk:  Co.,  (SJass.)  Ag-rJcssStiiral 
Society. — At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  this  Society, 
the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  who  had  been  President 
ever  since  its  organization,  (twenty  years,)  took  his  leave 
of  the  office  in  a  most  interesting  and  touching  address. 
The  Norfolk  Society  is  one  of  the  most  influential  among 
the  many  Agricultural  Societies  in  Massachusetts,  and 
has  always  been  foremost  in  promoting  agricultural  im- 
provement in  that  State.  Hon.  John  S.  Eldridge  suc- 
ceeds Col.  Wilder,  who  is  made  Honorary  President. 


Bee  Items.—  By  M.   Quinby. 


The  Bee  BfialatSy.— Since  our  last  report, 
letters  have  been  received  from  Clay  Village  and  Carlisle, 
Ky.,  and  Circleville  and  Rising  Sun,  Ohio,  relating  to  the 
bee  malady,  but  presenting  no  new  feature.  In  suggest- 
ing probable  causes,  two  or  three  describe  the  weather 
as  far  back  as  last  May.  "  Cold,  drenching  rains,  etc." 
One  says  they  "  froze  to  death  ;"  another  that  "  there  was 
no  pollen  ;"  another  that  "  there  was  plenty,"  and  that 
"  the  honey  was  good  ;"  another  that  "it  was  bad."  And 
another,  that  "  it  could  not  have  been  poisoned  honey, 
and  carried  from  one  hive  to  another  in  December — it 
was  too  cold."  His  commenced  dying  at  that  time,  and 
were  still  dying  up  to  March  15th.  One  correspondent 
says,  "  Maple  and  Willow  were  in  bloom  in  February  in 
Indiana."  There  must  have  been  many  days  warm 
enough  for  bees  to  rob— especially  deserted  hives— before 
these  blossoms  appeared.  Hence  the  fatality  to  this  late 
day  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  first  suggested. 
I  see  no  hope  of  saving  a  single  colony,  not  even  of  those 
shipped   there  from  other  States,  until  every  particle  of 


this  honey  is  beyond  their  reach.  Notwithstanding  the 
impossibility  of  printing  all  the  views  and  solutions 
offered,  I  hope  those  who  have  observed  any  thing  un- 
usual will  report  further. 

Italian  asitl  EBlacls:  ISees. — J.  Scholl, 
Lyons  Station,  Ind.,  asks:  "  Will  air.  Quinby  please  in- 
form your  readers,  whether  he  keeps  Italian  bees  only,  or 
if  he  has  both  Italians  and  black?  Do  not  the  Italians 
degenerate  ?" — Mr.  Quinby  keeps  both  Italian  and  black 
bees,  has  several  yards,  and  manages  in  this  way :  In 
spring,  when  summer  arrangements  are  completed,  the 
home  yard  consists  of  about  a  dozen  good  Italian  stocks, 
seventy-five  uativc  ones,  and  one  hundred  queen-rearing 
boxes.  Box  hives,  if  any,  are  transferred  to  movable 
combs.  One  or  two  of  the  strongest  are  fed,  to  induce 
early  breeding  of  drones.  A  few  of  the  native  queens 
arc  destroyed,  six  or  eight  at  first,  and  replaced  by  Italian 
queens  from  the  full  stocks.  The  Italians,  deprived  of 
their  queen,  will  construct  a  score  or  two  of  queen  cells. 
Remove  more  of  the  black  queens,  the  day  before  these 
hatch  out,  then  cut  out  all  cells  but  one,  and  give  one  to 
each  of  the  black  hives,  last  deprived  of  its  queen. 
These  hatching,  supply  the  hive  with  a  pure  queen, 
and  Italian  drones  only  being  out,  their  purity  is  insured. 
This  must  all  be  done  before  black  drones  have  made 
their  appearance,  or  even  before  eggs  for  them  are  de- 
posited. Otherwise,  the  combs  with  scaled  drone  brood 
must  be  lifted  out  and  every  larva  or  chrysalis  cut  in 
two,  or  destroyed  in  some  other  way.  Long  before  the 
close  of  the  season,  all  these  colonies,  as  well  as  the  in- 
crease— beside  very  many  in  other  yards — arc  changed  to 
Italian,  and  are  sold  off  to  reduce  the  stock  to  the  original 
number  by  the  next  season. 

Stralg'lat  Comil»s. — John  W.  Shaw,  Mary- 
land, asks :  "  How  can  straight,  single  combs  be  secured 
in  movable  comb  hives  always,  or  a  great  majority  of 
times  ?  If  this  can  not  he  done,  the  new  system  is  noth- 
ing. I  have  failed  with  the  Harbison  and  Langstroth 
hive.  I  would  be  glad  if  it  could  be  answered  satisfac- 
torily and  immediately." — After  several  years1  experi- 
ence, I  find  that  this  subject,  like  most  others,  demands 
labor  and  care,  if  we  would  accomplish  what  we  wish. 
I  have  learned  that  if  the  under  sides  of  the  tops  of  the 
frames,  as  a  guide,  are  acute  angles,  made  very  smooth, 
and  they  are  placed  at  the  right  distances  apart,  and 
one  end  of  the  hive  elevated  about  thirty  degrees,  the 
other  way  perfectly  plumb,  and  this  done  at  once, 
on  hiving  the  bees,  nine-tenths  of  the  swarms  will 
build  their  combs  straight.  Should  the  adjustment  of 
frames  and  raising  one  end  bo  put  off  until  next  morning, 
I  can  readily  comprehend  why  the  simple  act  of  elevating 
would  throw  the  combs  across  from  one  to  the  other.  A 
part  will  follow  the  guide  perfectly  until  almost  across 
the  whole  length  of  a  long  frame,  and  then  cross  over  to 
the  next.  The  cause  seems  to  be  in  the  greater  thick- 
ness of  store  combs,  which  they  build  near  one  end.  Yet 
any  one  determined  to  have  straight  combs  may  succeed. 
Open  the  hive  three  days  after  hiving,  and  see  that  they 
start  straight.  There  is  the  most  danger  when  they  are 
nearly  across.  Every  second  day  is  as  long  as  it  is  safe 
to  leave  them.  When  any  comb  is  being  made  crooked, 
get  some  heavy  tin  or  zinc,  or  even  thin  shingle,  three  or 
four  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom. 
With  a  carving  knife,  or  a  piece  of  shingle,  this  soft, 
new  comb  may  be  turned  back  in  a  line  with  the  frame. 
Blow  in  some  smoke  to  drive  the  bees  away,  to  prevent 
crushing,  and  put  in  the  tin  to  hold  it  until  secured  by 
the  bees.  Should  a  little  honey  be  pressed  out  in  the 
operation,  no  harm  will  be  done.  Repeat  it,  if  they  again 
go  crooked.  I  have  bought  a  great  many  bees,  and  fur- 
nished hives  to  pnt  thorn  in;  often  I  did  not  see  them  until 
October,  and  when  I  found  any  combs  crossing  badly,  I 
would  leave  them  until  the  next  spring,  when  I  would 
take  out  all  in  one  body,  if  necessary,  and  make  the 
crooked  part  straight,  and  hold  them  until  fastened  by 
small  strips  of  wood,  as  shown  in  "  Bee-keeping  Ex- 
plained." I  often  break  up  a  box  hive,  and  transfer  the 
contents  to  frames,  and  hold  them  in  the  same  way  until 
fastened.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  operator  if  the  combs  are 
not  made  straight  in  these  cases.  It  can  bo  done.  "M. 
Quinby"  never  intended  to  say  that  bees  died  of 
"  buckwheat  honey." 


Corn  Cultivation  in  Iowa. 

We  have  an  interesting  statement  from  Mr. 
John  Molony,  Jr.,  Dubuque  Co.,  Iowa,  giving  bis 
experience  in  trying  the  American  Agriculiur- 
ut  plan  of  raising  corn.  He  made  one  mistake, 
and  soon  found  it  out.  Clayey  or  loamy  land  must 
neither  be  worked  nor  even  gone  upon  while 
it  is  too  wet  to  plow.  There  is  no  objection  to 
low,  fiat  hills,  but  they  will  not  hold  the  corn 


up.     It  will  usually  stand  better  in  flat  culture 
than  if  much  hilled.     Mr.  M.  writes  as  follows : 

"  My  crops  for  18G8  were  pretty  good, — I  be- 
lieve better  than  usual.  I  thank  the  Agricul- 
turist for  it,  and  go  in  for  Cook  Farming  ;  but 
my  neighbors  don't.  In  the  fall  of  1867  I  com- 
menced hauling  out  manure  on  a  field  of  oat 
stubble  for  corn.  The  field  being  near  the  road, 
every  one  saw  the  manure,  and  thought  I  was 
crazy.  My  friends  came  into  the  field  and  told 
me  that  I  was  manuring  twice  too  thick,  and 
that  I  would  have  no  corn,  but  all  weed3  ;  but 
I  bad  read  somewhere  in  the  paper  that  corn 
ground  could  not  be  too  rich,  so  I  let  them  talk 
away.  It  being  late  in  the  season  I  could  not  fin- 
ish the  hauling  out,  and  the  ground  was  frozen  so 
hard  that  I  gave  it  up,  leaving  about  an  acre  unfin- 
ished. In  the  spring  I  got  at  it  again ;  every  day 
that  was  not  fit  to  plow  I  was  hauling  manure.  I 
hauled  what  stable  manure  I  made  during  the 
winter,  then  I  got  at  the  hog-peus.  Some  day3 
were  wet  and  the  ground  was  so  soft  that  I  could 
hardly  drive  through  the  field,  but  I  got  the 
acre  manured,  and  I  left  it  so,  in  heaps,  until  I 
had  the  small  grain  in.  I  spread  the  manure  in 
lands,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  a  rod  or  so  spread, 
I  plowed  it  down  about  ten  inches  deep,  Mid 
worked  in  that  way  until  I  had  it  all  plowed  and 
harrowed,,  both  ways.  It  was  in  good  order,  ex- 
cept what  I  manured  in  the  spring,  and  every 
lump  on  that  was  as  big  as  my  head;  the  reason 
of  which  was  driving  over  it  so  many  times  with 
team  and  wagon  when  wet,  there  being  more 
clay  in  that  side  of  the  field.  About  the  18th 
of  May  I  "listed"  it  both  ways,  with  a  marker, 
four  feet  each  way;  on  the  19th, I  planted  it  with 
Yellow  Dent  orllackberry  corn.  I  went  through 
it  three  times  eacli  way,  using  the  cultivator  all 
the  time,  and  any  weeds  that  remained  after  the 
cultivator  I  pulled  out,  as  I  was  trying  flat  cul- 
tivation. The  neighbors  said  it  would  he  great 
corn  if  I  would  plow  to  it  with  the  one-horse 
plow ;  they  said  i  f  I  did  not  the  wind  would  blow 
it  down.  I  told  them  I  would  risk  it.  Haying 
and  harvesting  came  on  sooner  than  I  expected, 
and  I  had  to  give  up  tho  corn.  About  the  time  it 
was  earing  out,  we  had  a  heavy  rain  with  high 
wind  :  it  blew  down  a  good  deal  of  my  corn, 
and  some  of  the  neighbors',  too,  but  more 
of  mine  than  of  theirs  ;  of  course  they  laughed, 
and  said  it  was  because  I  had  not  plowed  to  it. 
The  land  was  manured,  and  the  corn  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  high,  and  I  suppose  that  made  it 
blow  down.  This  year  I  think  I  will  use  the 
plow  for  the  last  time,  keeping  about  midway  of 
the  row,  plowing  rather  shallow,  throwing  the 
soil  two  or  three  inches  upon  the  stalk,  leaving 
a  flat  hill,  instead  of  the  usual  sharp  ridge.  Tho 
plan  here  is  to  run  the  plow  close  to  the  hill  and 
throw  the  dirt  from  six  to  eight  inches  np  on 
the  stalks,  scalding  them,  and  cutting  off  the 
roots  also.  They  say  they  want  to  smother 
the  grass  and  weeds.  They  might  smother 
some  gras3,  but  not  many  weeds,  because  the 
weeds  are  nearly  as  high  as  the  corn. 

Tho  best  way  to  get  weeds  and  grass  out  of 
the  hills  is  to  pull  them  out  by  hand,  and  it 
pays  to  do  it.  I  had  about  ten  acres  last  season 
not  in  the  manured  field,  but  on  pretty  good 
land,  only  nine  years  in  use.  Harvest  came  on 
before  I  could  finish  weeding,  and  I  had  to  let 
about  forty  rows  go,  and  it  wasn't  very  weedy; 
but  when  picking  time  came,  there  was  a  differ- 
ence. Four  rows  of  the  clean  corn  filled 
the  wagon  box,  while  it  took  five  rows  of  the 
weedy  corn,  and  then  it  was  small  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  soft.  I  will  make  it  a  rule  from  this 
time  to  plant  no  more  corn  than  I  can  take  care 
of.     Although  the  wind  blew  down  a  [rood  deal 
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of  Uie  manured  field,  I  had  over  TO  bushels 
to  llic  acre,  just  double  what  I  had  the  year 
before,  on  the  same  kind  of  land,  not  manured, 
though  I  gave  it  nearly  double  the  work.  The 
weeds  did  not  trouble  me  so  much  in  the  ma- 
nured field,  as  in  the  other  field.  The  best  corn 
was  where  the  borse  and  hog  manure  was  put. 
Most  farmers  bere  are  ycry  careless  about 
their  manure.  In  my  travels  through  the  coun- 
try, I  have  seen  manure  thrown  over  the  fence 
into  the  high-road.  I  have  seen  corn  not  two 
feet  high,  and  plenty  of  manure  going  to  waste 
around  the  stable  and  cattle-yard.  Hog  manure 
is  hardly  ever  used  at  all,  nor  the  cleaning  of 
the  fowl-house;  and  wood-ashes  are  all  thrown 
away.  No  wonder  that  the  land  is  giving  out, 
and  crops  getting  light.  A  good  many  here  are 
selling  out  and  going  "West.  They  say  the  land 
here  is  giving  out.  Won't  it  bo  the  same  with 
the  Western  farm  in  a  few  years?  I  think  so. 
I  have  seen  farmers  haul  manure  away  from 
their  stables  and  throw  it  in  a  heap  in  the  pas- 
ture, or  on  the  road  side,  and  they  having  plenty 
of  land  in  cultivation  that  never  got  an  ounce 
in  thirty  years,  while  corn  on  this  land,  I 
believe,  did  not  yield  ten  bushels  to  the  acre." 

Picking    and   Packing   Strawberries  for 
Market. 

BT  8.   B.    CONOYER,   "WEST   WASHINGTON   MARKET,   N.   Y. 


A  large  proportion  of  the  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits  sent  to  market  arrive,  in  bad 
order,  and  are  consequently  sold  at  such  low 
prices  that  they  do  not  pay  the  raiser.  Indeed, 
they  are.  frequently  a  loss,  as  they  do  not  real- 
ize enough  to  pay  the  shipping  expenses.  It  is 
useless  to  spend  time  and  money  in  obtaining 
the  best  varieties,  and  producing  fine  fruit,  if 
it  is  not  properly  picked  and  packed,  and 
handled  with  care,  until  it  reaches  market.  It 
should  then  be  in  such  a  perfect  condition  as  to 
last  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  re- 
ceived, to  give  time  for  selling  and  use. 

The  marks  or  names  of  the  producers  be- 
come known  to  the  buyers  and  dealers,  and 
great  care  should  be  used  by  the  producer  in 
putting  up  fruit,  to  build  up  a  character.  When 
a  certain  mark  acquires  an  established  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  uniformity  of  packing,  it  is 
invariably  spoken  for  and  engaged  at  the  high- 
est prices  by  the  dealers,  and  always  meets 
ready  sales;  while  those  of  doubtful  character 
are  the  last  sold,  at  reduced  prices,  and,  in  case 
of  a  glut  in  the  market,  are  not  sold  at  all. 
Strawberries  should  be  carefully  picked  after 
the  dew  has  dried  off  the  vines,  carried  to  a 
shed  or  shady  place  in  the  field,  and  spread  out 
thinly  on  a  clean  sheet  or  cloth.  When  per- 
fectly cool  from  sun  heat,  and  all  external 
moisture  is  dried,  they  should  then  be  carefully 
sorted  by  trusty  persons  who  will  use  care  to 
put  none  in  the  cups  or  baskets  that  are  over- 
ripe, bruised,  or  of  inferior  size.  The  cups  or 
baskets  should  be  well  filled,  and  slightly  round- 
ed. Place  the  top  layer,  which  should  be  of 
choice  berries,  with  the  hulls  down,  or  out  of 
'sight  as  much  as  possible,  but  not  "topping  off" 
so  much  that  the  top  of  the  cup  will  not  be  a 
fair  representation  of  the  rest.  All  sandy  fruit 
should  be  kept  by  itsqlf,  and  if  sent  to  market, 
not  faced  with  fruit  that  is  not  sandy,  but 
put  up  to  be  sold  for  what  it  is.  Neither 
should  unripe  berries  be  put  in  the  bottom,  and 
faced  with  ripe  ones;  they  had  better  be  thrown 
away.  The  pickers  must  be  watched,  and  those 
who  will  not  pick  the  fruit  carefully,  and  in 
proper  condition,  should   be  discharged.     One 


bruised  or  over-ripe  berry  in  a  cup,  will,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  ferment,  mold,  and  spoil  the 
whole  cup  full.  In  picking  strawberries,  the 
hulls  should  be  left  on,  as  it  prevents  bleeding, 
and  the  fruit  will  keep  a  great  while  longer. 
The  packages  should  hold  what  they  profess 
to  contain,  a  full  quart,  pint,  or  one-third  of  a 
quart,  and  should  be  so  filled  whan  packed  as 
to  be  full  when  they  arrive  in  market.  From 
the  experience  of  myself  and  all  the  principal 
dealers  in  fruits  for  the  past  ten  years,  there  is 
no  basket  in  which  berries  will  carry  so  well, 
and  command  such  ready  sale,  and  conse- 
quently such  high  prices,  as  the  Beecher  cups 
or  baskets,  or  one  of  similar  size  and  shape,  and 
equally  strong.  Baskets  of  this  kind  are  pre- 
ferred for  the  following  reasons:  They  hold 
full  measure,  and  are  well  ventilated;  being 
larger  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  each  layer 
of  fruit  forms  an  arch  with  the  sides,  which  pre- 
vents the  top  berries  from  crushing  those  below; 
they  are  strongly  made,  having  a  firm  bottom, 
which  prevents  crushing  the  berries  in  handling; 
and  having  flaring  sides,  they  will  pack  into  each 
other,  and  take  up  less  room  when  empty,  while 
in  the  hands  of  the  retailer;  and  being  round  on 
top  they  show  the  fruit  off  to  better  advantage 
than  any  of  the  square  ones.  The  crates  should 
hold  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  quarts,  in 
order  to  be  handled  easily  and  carefully,  and 
the  grower's  name  and  residence,  as  well  as 
the  name  and  address  of  the  consignee,  should 
be  marked  plainly  upon  the  crate.  In  order 
to  prevent  delay  and  mistakes,  inform  the  con- 
signee of  the  shipment  by  early  mail  or  tele- 
graph, so  that  he  may  know  when  and  where  to 
look  for   the   packages   promptly   on    arrival. 

Sparrows— Are  They  Useful  or   Not  ? 

ET  ai.   JEAN   8ISLET,  LTONS,   FRANCE. 


destruction  of  the  early  broods  is  still  practised 
in  northern  Italy.  In  France,  sparrows  are 
not  disturbed  and  their  mischief  is  very  little  felt. 


In  the  Feb.  number  you  express  some  doubts 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  European  Sparrow. 

This  subject  has  been  much  discussed  in  Eu- 
rope. Sparrows  have  their  advocates  and  their 
detractors,  but  the  general  impression  is  now, 
that  they  must  be  to  a  certain  degree  protected. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  useful 
to  state  a  fact  not  generally  known.  Since  moro 
than  a  century  ago  the  question  was  solved  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  where  rice  and  other  grains 
are  grown  very  extensively.  At  one  time  people 
thought  that  sparrows  were  a  nuisance,  and  the 
cultivators  of  that  country  destroyed  them  all ; 
but  they  soon  had  to  regret  it,  as  all  sorts  of  in- 
jurious insects  soon  propagated  in  large  quanti- 
ties. They  went  to  consult  a  celebrated  naturalist 
(whose  name  is  forgotten),  and  his  answer  was  : 

"  Get  all  the  sparrows  you  can  procure  from 
neighboring  countries,  and  make  as  many  holes  as 
you  can  in  the  walls  of  your  houses  and  church- 
es; each  hole  will  become  the  temporary  abode 
of  a  pair  of  sparrows,  and  each  pair,  to  feed  its 
offspring,  will  have  to  destroy  thousands  of  in- 
sects, winch  you  cannot  yourself  put  down. 
You  will  object,  that  when  harvest  time  comes, 
your  fields  will  be  covered  with  flocks  of  spar- 
rows and  the  destruction  of  grain  will  be 
enormous  ;  but  this  you  can  very  easily  avoid. 

"  Young  sparrows,  just  before  the}' are  able  to 
leave  the  nest,  are  a  delicious  meal.  Visit  the 
nests  regularly,  take  all  the  broods  except  the 
last  one,  which  will  come  after  you  have  stored 
your  crops  and  will  feed  on  what  has  escaped 
your  notice.  The  loss  will  therefore  be  scarcely 
perceptible.  This  is  the  only  and  rational  solu- 
tion to  the  question  of  sparrows." 

This  advice  was   strictly  followed,  and   the 


About  Roses. 

Those  who  wish  to  purchase  roses  become 
much  bewildered  when  they  look  into  the  cata- 
logues.    They  find  several  classes  of  roses,  with 
"no  end"  of  varieties  under  each  class.     The 
classification  of  roses  is  Yery  puzzling,  even  to 
those  who  have  given  some  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  Parsons,  in  his  work  on  the 
Rose,  (a  new  and  revised  edition   of  which  is 
just  ready)  has  very  much  simplified  the  matter 
by  making  only  three  classes.     The  first  of  these 
is  Garden  Roses,  which  includes  the  old-fashioned 
kinds,  and  many  newer  ones,  that  bloom  only 
once  a  year,  and  does  away  with  the  distinc- 
tions of   Damask,  Provence,  Hybrid  China,  etc. 
This  class  also  includes  the  Moss  Roses,  Briers, 
and  Climbing  Roses;  they  are  all  hardy.     The 
second  class  is  the  Remontants,  a  word  signi- 
fying to  bloom   again.     These  are  often  cailed 
"Hybrid  Perpetuals,"  a  name  calculated  to  de- 
ceive those  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  at  all  "perpetual,"  but  give  a  fine  bloom 
in  tl»e  spring,  and  usually  a  weak  one  in  autumn. 
These  are  all  hardy,  and  among  them  are  found 
some  of  the  finest  bloomers.     The  third  class  is 
the  Everblooming  Roses,  and  includes  the  Tea, 
Noisette,  Bourbon,  and  Bengal  Roses.     These 
are  really  perpetuals,  and  are  in  bloom  nearly 
all  the  season.     Unfortunately  they  are  tender 
at  the  North,  and  must  either  be  "  heeled-in  " 
in  a  dry  place,  or  be   laid   down  and  covered 
with  sods  and  a  bank  of  earth.     It  is  now  too 
late  for  our  readers  to  do  much  with   any  but 
the   last  named  class,  the  Everblooming  roses, 
which  are  sold  by  the  florists  in  pots.     They 
wiil  do  well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  but  if  the 
soil  is  old  it  is  better  to  make  an  excavation  and 
put  in  some  fresh  earth  from  the  pasture,  mixed 
with  well-decomposed  manure.     It  is  difficult 
to  make  a  selection  when  there  are  so  man}-  va- 
rieties, and  all  of  them  charming.    Perhaps  after 
all  the  best  way  for  the  inexperienced  is  to  send 
to  a  reliable  florist  for  a  given  number  of  plants, 
to  be  free  bloomers,  and  to  include  as  great  a 
range  of  colors  as  possible.     "When  the  roses 
are  planted  then  trouble  begins,  and  no  one 
need  expect  to  have  flowers  without   trouble. 
The  tender  shoot*  and   buds  will  bo  covered 
with  plant-lice  (green-fly,  or   aphis).     Svringe 
with   tobacco-water,  soapsuds,   or  a  weak  so- 
lution of  cresylic  soap;  many  can  be  destroyed 
by  going  over  the  plants  with  a   soft   brush. 
When  the  rose-bugs  come,  as  they  sometimes 
will,  and  make  havoc,  nothing   short  of  hand- 
picking  will  avail.     But  neither  of  these  troubles 
is  anything  compared  to  the  rose-slug.     If  any 
of  the  leaves  appear  to  be  eaten,  look  upon  the 
underside  for  a  small  green  worm.  A  few  days' 
neglect,  and  the  bush  will  be  stripped  of  every 
leaf,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  recov- 
ers.    Having  tried  all  the  proposed  washes,  we 
accept  the  slug  as   a   conundrum   and   "give  it 
up,"  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.    No  doubt 
that  cresylic,  whale-oil,  and  tobacco  soap,  would 
"do"  for  them,  if  one  could  readily  apply  it  to 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves.     We  have  found  it 
much  less  trouble,  and  a  great  deal  more  effica- 
cious, to  give  the  bushes  a  smart  shake,  early  in 
the  morning;  this  will  dislodge  all   the  worms, 
which  are  to  be  dispatched,  as  they  lie  curled 
up  on  the   ground.    This   is   only    practicable 
where  there  are  a  few  bushes,  but  any  one  who 
cares  for  roses  will  be  willing  to  take  the  trouble. 
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Swine— Breeds  and  Breeding. 

There  are  probably  not  less  than  37,000,000 
hogs  in  the  United  States  at  this  time — there 
certainly  will  be  more  than  that  number  in  the 


JEFFERSON   COUNTY.—  (LARGE    BREED.) 

course  of  the  summer,  or  before  the  autumn 
slaughtering.      There  is    no  domestic  animal 
more  easily  improved,  and  none  which  so  quick- 
ly repays  care  and  attention.     It  is  a  great  pity 
that  such  careless  methods  of  breeding  and  feed- 
ing should  prevail,  for  ive  venture  to  say  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  thereby  lesseued  at  the 
average  rate  of  at  least  $5  a  hog,  amounting, 
in  the  aggregate,  to  §183,000,000  a  year.     The 
temptation  to  kill  the  best  hogs  in  the  fall  is  so 
great    that    breeding     sows     are    often 
selected  simply  because  they  are  poor  and 
not  fit  to  kill,  and  these  are  paired  with 
males    chosen  from  common    stock  in 
forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty,  we  presume. 
Though  the  boars  may  be  good,  of  their 
poor  kind,  the  sows  are,  as  often  as  not, 
bad,  and   so  very  little,  if  any,  improve- 
ment takes  place  in  the  race.     Now  and 
then  a  little  fresh  blood  is  brought  into 
a  district,  which  makes  its  mark,  and 
for  years  an  improvement  is  observed. 
Among  other  excellent  articles  in  the 
Auuricnn  Agricultural  Ann  tail  far  18G9,  is 
one  by  our  collaborator,  Mr.  Harris,  on  Pic 
there  inculcates  forcibly  the  doctrine,  that  for 
profitable  market  pork,  we  should   use  large, 
pretty  well-bred  sows,  with  great  digestive  func- 
tions, crossing  them  with  some  of  the  fine,  pure 
breeds,  like  the  Berkshire,  Essex,  or  Suffolk. 
This  cross  imparts  to  the  progeny  the  fineness 
of  bone,  and  smalluess  of  offal  or   worthless 
parts  possessed  by  the  sire,  and  the  great  ca- 
pacity of  digestion,  characteristic  of  the  dam. 
By  such  crosses,   pigs  of  exquisite  beauty,  to 


a  high  price  for  them  as  breeding  animals.  The 
sows  may  be  used  to  breed  from  with  partial 
success,  but,  for  the  production  of  really  good 
breeding  sows,  should  be  crossed  back  with 
some  large  breed,  like  the  Chester  Co.  Whites, 
or  the  Jefferson 
Co.  Breed.  This 
would  produce 
fine,  large,  grade 
sows,  of  strong- 
constitutions  — 
great  milkers, 
and,  of  course, 
ravenous  feed- 
ers— just  what 
are  wanted  to 
cross  with  the 
fine-boned  Es- 
sex or  Suffolk, 
to  give  us  pigs 
fit  to  kill  at  9 
months  old,  weighing  300  to  350  pounds.  They 
are  easy  keepers,  too,  for  they  make  the  most 
of  every  ounce  of  feed  they  have,  whether  in  the 
pasture  or  penned.  They  are  always  plump 
and  round,  unless  half-starved.  Mr.  Harris 
tells  of  his  selling  such  pigs  at  a  year  old, 
right  out  of  his  pasture,  to  a  drover,  to  "  top  oft'" 
a  car  load  of  pork  for  the  New  York  market. 
There  is  no  secret  about  having  such  pork, 
and  there  is  no  question  about  whether  it  is 


dresses  just  as  white  as  that  of  a  white  pig,  and 
we  know  no  reason  why  color  should  make  any 
difference  iu  our  preference  of  breeds  except  as 
it  may  be  one  of  the  points  to  indicate  good 
breeding  or  purity  of  race.    The  Jefferson  Co. 


He 


SUFFOLK. 


-IsMiLL   BREED.) 


a  breeder's  eye,  are  produced — often  far  sur- 
passing thik'  parents.  The  boars,  however, 
should  be  used  only  for  slaughter,  though  thou- 
sands of  farmers  may  be  found  who  would  pay 


ESSEX. — (SMALL  BREED.) 

good  to  eat,  if  the  pigs  feed  in  clover  pastures,  and 
are  hardened  up  for  killing  with  sound  corn.     If 
all  our  pork  was  treated  in  this  way,  we  should 
hear  of  no  hog  cholera  or  trichina;  and  other 
parasites,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other. 
"When  these  views  become  disseminated,  and 
accepted,  and  lived  up  to,  we  shall  have  in  every 
part  of  the  country  careful  breeders,  who  profit- 
ably devote  themselves  to  raising  certain  breeds 
pure.     Our  farmers  ought  to  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  best  breeds  of  swine,  and  in- 
telligentlymake 
their  own  selec- 
tions,  to    unite 
^=s_^^st      qualities     they 
!     most  desire.  We 
\r----- ^=:~-.-_^-      give  engravings 
fejglg       of     several     of 
the  best  breeds. 
The  Essex  and 
Suffolks  are  fa- 
mous   for  fine- 
ness    of    bone, 
smallness  of  of- 
fal, and  the  cer- 
taintyofimpart- 
ing  these  valua- 
ble      peculiari- 
ties    to      their 
offspring.     The 
Berkshire  is  a  somewhat  larger  breed,  also  fine 
in  bone,  and  veiy  economical  feeders.   The  black 
color  of  the  Essex  and  of  the  Berkshire  is  with 
some  farmers  considered  an  objection.   The  pork 


BERKSHIRE.— (SMALL   BREED.) 

Breed  is  a  composite   race  of  immense  hogs, 
reaching  not  very  rarely  the  weight  of  800  or 
1,000  pounds,  which   latter  weight  was  that  of 
the  one  sketched  for  our  engraving.    They  are 
a  finer  boned  breed  than  the  Chester  Co.  Whites, 
and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  have  less  rugged 
constitutions.       The   last  named  are  too   well 
known  to  need   description.      Originating    in 
Chester  Co.,  Penn.,  they  have  now  been  care- 
fully bred  for  several  years,  and  enjoy  a  wide 
reputation.     Both  these  breeds  are  white 
and  large,  and  make  admirable  stock  for 
breeding  sows.     The  engravings  of  them 
are  from  sketches  taken  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Forbes.    This  gives  us  another  opportu- 
igu    '    nity  to  reiterate  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  good  farming — the  use  of  thor- 
i%>     oughbred  males.     We  cauuot  otherwise 
reckon  with  certainty  upon  improvement 
iu    any  of   our    stock.     By  using   full- 
blooded  boars,  a  stock  of  coarse  pigs,  in 
two  generations,  may  be  brought  up  to 
great  excellence,  but  a  continuance  of  the 
same  system  is  necessary  to  maintain  its 
high  character.     The  continual  use  of  males  of 
a  small  breed  will  refine  and  reduce  the  size  of 
pigs,    especially    after     the     first     generation. 
Hence  there    is  especial   need  of  maintaining 
pure  both  the  large  and  the  small  breeds.     By 
this  means  we  gain,  in  the  way  above  speci- 
fied, strong  digestive  powers,  constitution,  ra- 
pidity of  growth,  fineness  of  bone,  and  small- 
ness of  offal  in  hogs  destined  for  feeding  and 
slaughter.     The  same  principles  apply  to  rais- 
ing beef,  mutton,  and  poultry,  and  those  who 


CHESTER  CO.  WHITE. — (LARGE  BREED.) 

follow  them  will  be  sure  to  be  the  gainers. 
The  time  has  passed  for  an  intelligent  farmer  to 
advocate  using  mongrel  or  grade  male  breeding 
animals  with  any  class  of  stock  however  inferior. 
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A  farmer  in  this  vicinity,  who  is  a.  liberal  feed- 
er, a  month  or  two  ago  killed  a  hog  that  weighed 
630  pounds,  and  he  got  over  $100  for  him.  He 
was  twenty  months  old.  This  will  pay.  But  I  am 
told  by  a  large  dealer  that  the  demand  for  such 
excessively  large  hogs  is  falling  off.  "  Even  the 
boatmen,  who  formerly  would  buy  nothing  but 
the  fattest  and  heaviest  pork,  now  preferlighter 
pork,  provided  it  is  firm  and  good." 

I  killed  and  put  down  this  winter  a  thorough- 
bred Prince  Albert  Suffolk,  and  also  some  grade 
Essex.  Ttie  latter  were  very  fat,  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  lard  produced  quite  excel- 
lent. The  pork  of  the  Suffolk  is  good,  but  that 
of  the  Essex  is  far  better.  It  is  remarkably 
firm,  tender,  and  fine  flavored.  It  has  always 
been  claimed  for  the  Essex  that  they  afford 
the  best  family  pork,  but  I  never  more  than  half 
believed  it,  as  breeders  are  very  apt  to  attribute 
all  manner  of  excellencies  to  their  favorites.  I 
am  not  altogether  convinced  yet,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Essex  were  fed  a  month  later  than  the 
Suffolk,  and  were  much  fatter.  A  farmer  who 
will  keep  either  a  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  or  Essex, 
and  cross  him  with  good-sized  common  sows, 
will  have  pigs  that  will  make  pork  good  enough 
for  any  man.  But  one  thing  is  important,  what- 
ever breed  is  selected, — he  must  be  thoroughbred. 
It  seems  impossible  to  convince  farmers  of  the 
value  of  an  established  breed  in  transmitting 
their  good  qualities  to  their  offspring.  The  re- 
mark, "  A  good  hog  needs  no  pedigree,"  is  sheer 
nonsense.  Those  who  talk  in  this  way  only 
exhibit  their  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
breeding.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  animal  to 
be  used  has  the  right  form  and  fattening  quali- 
ties. You  want  to  be  sure  that  his  ancestors 
for  several  generations  have  had  the  same  quali- 
ties, and  that  they  are  fully  established  in  the 
breed.  Such  an  animal,  when  crossed  with 
common  stock,  will  impress  his  qualities  on  the 
offspring.  A  grade,  or  common  animal,  no 
matter  how  superior  he  may  be  in  form,  lacks 
the  necessary  force  to  overcome  the  defects  of 
the  animals  lie  is  bred  to,  This  fact  is  so  well 
established,  that  I  have  no  patience  with  a  farm- 
er who  will  use  a  cross-bred  pig  when  he  could 
buy  a  first-class  thoroughbred  for  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars  more  than  he  has  to  pay  for  the  nonde- 
script animal  he  uses.  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  a  good  grade  E^sex  pig  (the  offspring  of  a 
common  sow  and  a  thoroughbred  Essex)  will  be 
worth  for  the  butcher  at  nine  mouths  or  a  year 
old,  at  least  ten  dollars  more,  in  proportion  to 
cost  of  feeding,  than  a  common  pig.  And  if 
so,  what  is  the  value  of  a  thoroughbred  Essex, 
Berkshire,  or  Suffolk,  in  a  neighborhood  of 
farmers  with  sense  enough  to  patronize  him? 

"  As  to  pasture,"  writes  our  friend  in  Ohio, 
"von  say  that  one  of  your  fields,  the  past  sum- 
mer, supported  stock  equal  to  at  least  two  cows 
per  acre  until  after  hay  harvest.  Yes,  until  after 
hay  harvest ;  but  how  much  stock  would  it 
have  carried  after  that  ?  If  you  have  any  way 
of  making  the  land  in  your  neighborhood  carry 
stock  at  the  rate  of  ons  cow  per  acre  say  six 
months,  I  will  be  under  great  obligations  to 
you   if   you    will    tell    us    how    it    is    done." 

The  field  alluded  to  was  plowed  up  in  Au- 
gust, and  "  fill-fallowed"  for  spring  barley,  and 
consequently  I  cannot  tell  how  much  stock  it 
would  have  carried  through  the  season.  Proba- 
bly not  more  than  a  cow  to  the  acre.  And  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Ancrust,  ons  eow  to  two  acres, 


even,  might  have  had  rather  a  short  allowance. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  stock  to  one 
field.  Wo  have  to  make  hay ;  and  a  field  of 
rich  clover,  cut  early,  would  afford  good  after- 
math by  the  time  the  pasture  began  to  fail.  Or 
we  might  soil  the  cows  with  green  corn  fodder 
during  a  drouth.  I  will  not  say  that  I  can  lake 
a  twenty-acre  field  of  grass  and  make  it  carry 
twenty  cows  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the 
middle  of  October.  I  should  have  too  much 
pasture  at  one  time,  and  too  little  at  another. 
But  that  I  can  make  it  produce  as  much  grass 
as  twenty  cows  can  eat  in  six  months,  I  have 
no  sort  of  doubt.  I  think,  in  a  favorable  season, 
I  could  make  it  produce  as  much  as  thirty  cows 
could  eat  in  six  months.  In  Mr.  Lawes'  "  experi- 
ments with  different  manures  on  permanent 
meadow  land,"  an  annual  top  dressingof  mineral 
manures,  and  400  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  and  muri- 
ate of  ammonia,  produced  the  first  )-ear,  6,070 
lbs.  of  hay  per  acre ;  the  second  year,  6,040  lbs.  ; 
and  the  third  year,  7,508  lbs. ;  or  an  average  of 
7,130  lbs.;  while  the  unmanured  plot  produced  an 
average  of  only  2,601  lbs.  The  hay  was  cut  the 
last  week  in  June.  The  aftermath  was  allowed 
to  grow  until  October,  and  was  then  fed  off  with 
sheep.  On  the  average  of  the  three  seasons, 
the  unmanured  plot  kept  thirty-three  sheep  per 
acre  for  one  week,  and  the  plot  manured  as 
above,  sixty-six  sheep  per  acre,  for  one  week. 
Thi3  was  calculated  to  be  equivalent  to 
over  half  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  on  the 
basis  that  the  sheep  (Hampshire  Downs)  would 
eat  grass  equal  to  sixteen  pounds  of  hay 
per  week.  This  plot,  therefore,  produced  grass 
of  the  most  superior  quality,  equal  to  a  little 
more  than  four  and  a  quarter  tons  per  acre. 
And  if  a  large-sized  cow  or  ox  will  eat  grass 
equal  to  half  a  ton  of  hay  per  month,  twenty 
acres  of  such  land  would  afford  gri.ss  for  over 
twenty-eight  cows  or  oxen  for  six  months. 

I  think  I  can  make  my  land  do  better  than 
this.  The  field  on  which  these  experiments 
were  made  had  been  in  grass  "for  certainly 
over  a  century;  indeed,"  Mr.  Lawes  says,  "  for 
as  long  a  period  as  is  included  in  any  record 
that  can  be  found  relating  to  it."  Now,  how- 
ever unprofitable  it  may  be  to  break  up  such 
land,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  greater  amount 
of  produce  can  often  be  obtained  by  so  doing. 

Our  land  is  far  better  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  clover  than  that  at  Rothamstead,  and  yet  in 
some  experiments  made  while  I  was  there,  ten 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  clover  hay  was  obtained  in  one  year 
from  three  cuttings,  (June  20th,  August  6th,  and 
October  10th,)  or  nearly  five  and  a  half  tons  per 
acre.  This  produce  was  obtained  from  a  sim- 
ple top-dressing  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash  per  acre.  And  from  clover 
sown  in  a  "garden  soil,"  there  were  cut  at  three 
cuttings  in  one  year,  eighty-nine  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  green  clover,  or 
over  forty-four  and  three-quarter  tons  per  acre, 
or  eighteen  thousand  ouo  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds  of  hay, — over  nine  tons  per  acre.  This 
soil  had  been  used  as  a  kitchen  garden  for 
"  probably  two  or  three  centuries."  It  was  one 
of  those  delightful  old  English  gardens  that  we 
read  about  so  much,  but  so  seldom  see  in  this 
country.  It  received,  doubtless,  abundance  of 
"  spit-manure,"  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  no 
artificial  manure  was  used.  At  least  I  recollect 
once  asking  the  gardener  if  he  used  any,  and 
he  said  he  did  not,  and  I  brought  him  a  little 
superphosphate  from  the  laboratory  to  use  on 
lettuce,  and  he  said  the  effect  was  magical. 
Now,  if  a  soil  will  produce  nine  tons  of  hay  per 


acre  without  artificial  manures,  how  much 
stock  would  it  carry  if  we  gave  it  an  occasional 
dressing  of  plaster,  superphosphate,  guano,  etc.  ? 
My  Ohio  friend  will  laugh  at  this  kind  of  rea- 
soning. But  in  all  seriousness,  I  believe  wo 
have  little  conception  of  how  much  grass  an 
acre  of  land  can  produce.  There  is,  doubtless, 
a  limit — perhaps  determined  by  the  power  of 
the  sun's  rays;  and  if  so,  we  can  produce  more 
here  than  in  England.  But  of  course  the  real 
question  is,  "Will  it  pay  ?  Each  farmer  must 
determine  this  matter  for  himself.  It  is  often  a 
question  of  capital.  But  more  frequently  it  is 
a  question  of  faith  and  pluck.  A  farmer,  at  any 
rate,  should  determine  to  cultivate  his  land  a 
little  better  every  year.  If  on  the  rich  land  of 
the  Scioto  Valley  he  canuot  bestow  cultivation 
sufficient  to  produce  more  than  thirty-three 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  followed  by  a  crop  of 
wheat  of  eleven  bushels  per  acre,  followed  by- 
clover  and  timothy  that  will  not  support  more 
than  one  cow  on  two  acres,  I  think  the  better 
plan  would  be  to  plant  only  half  the  field  to 
corn,  and  summer-fallow  the  other  half.  If  the 
corn  is  cultivated  thoroughly,  and  if  the  fallow 
is  a  real  summer-fallow,  the  effect  on  the  wheat 
will  probably  be  very  decided,  and,  at  any  rate, 
the  clover  and  grass  will  be  vastly  better.  And 
this  good  crop  of  clover  can  be  made  the  basis 
of  further  improvement. 

A  few  days  since  one  of  my  horses  wa3  taken 
lame  iu  the  fore  leg.  He  had  been  drawing 
logs  out  of  the  woods,  and  it  was  thought  that 
he  had  sprained  his  shoulder.  This  is  a  serious 
affair.  Nothing  but  absolute  rest  will  effect  a 
cure.  But  on  consulting  the  authorities,  I  found 
that  Youatt,  Muyhew,  and  McClure,  all  agree  in 
saying  that  shoulder  lameness  is  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence. Youatt  says :  "  In  not  more  than  one 
case  in  twenty  is  the  farrier  right  when  he  talks 
of  his  shoulder  lameness."  "  The  symptoms 
of  shoulder  lameness  can  scarcely  be  mistaken ; 
and  when  I  have  mentioned  them,"  says  Youatt, 
"  the  farmer  will  recollect  that  they  very  seldom 
occurred  when  the  village  smith  pointed  to  the 
shoulder  as  the  seat  of  disease,  and  prescribed 
for  the  animal  to  no  purpose.  In  sprain  of  the 
shoulder,  the  horse  evidently  suffers  extreme 
pain  while  moving,  and,  the  muscle  underneath 
being  inflamed  and  tender,  he  will  extend  it  as 
little  as  possible.  He  icill  drag  his  toe  along  the 
ground.  It  is  in  the  lifting  of  the  foot  that  the 
shoulder  is  principally  moved.  If  the  foot  is 
lifted  high,  let  the  horse  be  ever  so  lame,  the 
shoulder  is  little,  if  at  all,  affected."  He  givc3 
other  tests.  And  a  thorough  examination  satis- 
fied me  that  the  trouble  was  not  in  the  shoulder. 
I  then  concluded  to  again  examine  his  foot  care- 
fully,  and  then  I  found  the  trouble.  A  piece  of 
wood,  an  inch  or  more  long  and  as  thick  as  my 
little  finger,  had  entered  the  foot  between  tho 
hoof  and  the  frog.  It  had  been  broken  off 
level  with  the  hoof,  and  was  nearly  concealed 
by  the  frog.  It  was  not  an  easy  mat  ter  to  get 
it  out.  I  got  hold  of  it  with  a  pair  of  pincers, 
but  it  broke,  and  I  had  to  cut  away  the  hoof 
and  dig  it  out  with  a  knife.  So  much  for  con- 
sulting "the  books."  I  might  have  doctored 
this  horse  for  shoulder  sprain  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  until  the  piece  of  wood  worked  itself  out ; 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  loss  of  a  good 
horse  for  a  week  or  ten  days  would  amount  to 
more  than  all  the  best  books  on  the  horse  would 
cost.  The  great  point  when  an  animal  is  sick, 
is  to  find  what  the  trouble  is.  And  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  the  best  way  is  to  call  in  all  one's 
neighbors  and  let  them  give  their  opinions  on 
the  point.     If  it  should  be  a  case  where  there 
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are  but  six  possible  causes  of  trouble,  and  they 
name  five  of  tbcm,  you  will  be  pretty  safe  in 
doctoring  for  the  sixth  1  The  other  day  I  was 
consulted  in  regard  to  a  cow  that  was  taken 
sick.  She  had  been  doctored  for  the  "  hollow 
horn."  I  thought  the  disease  had  been  brought 
on  by  hollow  stomach,  and  recommended  some 
nice  hay,  bran  mash,  a  little  linseed  tea,  and  a 
pint  of  sound  ale  a  day.  I  think  I  should  be  a 
popular  cow  doctor — with  the  cows.  Some  one 
once  told  Hood  that  he  "  had  never  been  sick  a 
day  in  hi*  life."  "  "What  a  fool  you  must  be  !  " 
was  the  prompt  but  not  very  polite  reply.  It 
would  be  better  for  our  animals  if  farming  was 
not  such  a  healthful  occupation.  This  man 
who  had  the  sick  cow  is  a  strong  and  healthy 
man,  who  has  been  used  to  "  rough  it."  And 
sick  as  his  cow  was,  he  turned  her  out  with 
the  rest  into  a  field  to  water,  with  a  keen  north- 
east wind  blowing,  and  the  next  time  I  met 
him,  on  asking  "  How's  the  cow?"  he  replied 
"  I've  taken  her  hide  off."  She  was  worth  $75  ; 
a  few  days'  nursing  would  have  saved  her. 

I  used  to  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
have  lost  several  cows  and  horses.  But  for 
a  year  past  I  have  not  had  a  single  trouble  until 
the  horse  lamed  himself  in  the  woods  the  other 
day,  except  a  slight  attack  of  colic  in  a  horse, 
which  an  injection  of  soap  and  water  cured  at 
once.  "We  have  made  no  change  in  the  manner 
of  feeding,  except  that  when  the  teams  go  to 
the  city,  and  are  likely  to  be  out  beyond  the 
usual  hour  of  feeding,  I  insist  on  the  men  tak- 
ing some  cut  feed  along  for  the  horses.  Indi- 
gestion is  the  source  of  nearly  all  ordinary  com- 
plaints in  horses,  and  this  is  brought  on  by  ir- 
regular feeding  and  watering,  by  exposure, 
fatigue,  by  long  journeys  without  food  in  a 
storm,  and  then  by  overfeeding  and  neglecting  to 
rub  them  dry  before  leaving  them  for  the  night. 

A  Kentucky  farmer  writes  me :  "I  have 
three  hundred  acres  of  cleared  land.  There 
are  three  fields  of  fifty  acres  each,  the  rotation 
on  which  is  corn,  wheat,  and  clover,  successive- 
ly, and  one  field  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
in  permanent  meadow.  Now,  would  it  be  bet- 
ter to  divide  the  farm  into  four  fields  of  seventy- 
five  acres  each,  with  corn,  wheat,  clover,  and 
Timothy  successively?  With  such  a  rotation, 
would  there  be  too  much  clover  with  the  Timo- 
thy when  the  object  is  to  bale  it  for  market  ?" 
The  rotation  would  be  as  follows: 

lo-acre 

Fields.  1st  year.  2d  year.    3d  year.   4th  year.  5th  year. 

A.  Timothy.      Corn.        Wlieat.       Clover.     Timothy. 

B.  Corn.  Wheat.     Clover.      Timothy.  Corn. 

C.  Wheat.  Clover.     Timothy.   Corn.        Wheat. 

D.  Clover.         Timothy.  Corn.         Wlieat.     Clover. 

If  the  Timothy  seed  is  sown  in  the  fall,  witli 
the  wheat,  and  the  clover  seed  in  the  spring,  we 
should,  in  this  section,  get  an  excellent  kind  of 
hay  for  consumption  on  the  farm— say  half 
Timothy,  and  half  clover;  and  the  next  year 
the  hay  would  be  nearly  all  Timothy.  If  the 
Timothy  seed  is  sown  in  the  spring  with  the 
clover  seed,  the  first  crop  of  hay  would  be 
nearly  all  clover,  and  the  next  year  it  would 
probably  b«  about  half  and  half;  and  if  kept  in 
meadow  another  year,  it  would  be  nearly  all 
Timothy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  produce 
can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  farm  into  four 
fields  of  seventy-five  acres  each,  and  cultivating 
them  in  the  way  proposed,  than  by  cultivating 
only  half  the  farm,  and  keeping  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  in  permanent  meadow.  And  if 
all  the  clover  and  all  the  corn  and  stalks  and 
the  straw  of  the  wheat  are  consumed  on  the 
farm,  and  the  manure  carefully  saved  and  ap- 
plied, the  productiveness  of  the  land  may,  per- 


haps, be  maintained,  even  if  seventy-five  acres 
of  Timothy  hay  are  annually  sold.  Much,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  land  is 
cultivated  for  corn.  If  it  was  my  case,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  let  the  three  cultivated  fields  of 
fifty  acres  eacli  remain  as  it  now  is,  and  di- 
vide the  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  now  in  per- 
manent meadow  into  three  fields.  The  farm 
would  then  have  six  fields  of  fifty  acres  each. 
I  would  then  try  to  adopt  a  system  of  rotation, 
having  two  objects  in  view :  first,  to  raise  as 
much  clover  as  possible,  and  second,  to  culti- 
vate and  clean  the  land  thoroughly.  And  in- 
stead of  selling  seventy-five  acres  of  hay,  I 
would  endeavor  to  raise  as  much  from  fifty 
acres.  And  the  same  with  wheat.  That  it  can 
bo  done,  I  have  little  doubt.  At  all  events,  if 
as  much  wheat  and  Timothy  was  not  obtained 
from  the  fifty  acres  as  from  the  seventy-five 
acres,  I  should  expect  the  profit  to  be  as  much, 
or  more.  I  would  try  the  following  rotation : 
1st,  corn  ;  2d,  wheat ;  3d,  clover ;  4th,  clover ; 
5th,  fallow;  6th,  Timothy.  I  would  sow  noth- 
ing but  clover  with  the  wheat.  Mow  it  for  hay 
the  first  season  ;  then  pasture.  The  next  year 
pasture  until  June,  and,  if  it  could  be  spared, 
thA  let  it  go  to  seed ;  if  not,  pasture  the  whole 
year.  The  next  spring,  pasture  until  June, 
anj  then  plow  it  up,  and  summer-fallow  thor- 
oughly, and  in  August,  seed  it  down  with  half 
a  bushel  of  Timothy  seed.  The  next  year  mow 
it  for  ha}',  and  pasture  it  until  time  to  turn  it  over 
for  corn  the  next  spring.  If  nothing  is  sold  but 
wheat  and  Timothy  hay,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  keep  the  land  in  good  condition.  A  large 
stock  can  be  kept.  There  will  be  fifty  acres  of 
clover  hay  every  year,  fifty  acres  of  wheat 
straw,  and  fifty  acres  of  cornstalks  to  be  used 
for  fodder.  And  there  will  be  always  fifty  acres 
of  pasture ;  and  in  the  spring  and  fall,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Sheep  will  do  better  on 
the  clover  than  cattle  will.  They  can  be  winter- 
ed on  wheat  straw,  and  a  bushel  of  corn  to  a 
hundred  sheep.  In  this  section,  we  could  win- 
ter a  good  many  cattle  on  fifty  acres  of  corn- 
stalks, with  a  little  clover  hay  and  corn  meal. 
I  have  never  been  in  Kentucky  but  once,  and 
that  was  years  ago.  It  is  not  improbable, 
if  I  was  better  acquainted  with  the  agriculture 
of  that  State,  I  should  see  many  objections  to 
this  plan.  But  if  I  wished  to  sell  Timothy 
hay,  I  should  adopt  some  such  plan  here.  I 
have  great  faith  in  summer-fallowing  for  Timo- 
thy. But  the  hay  is  so  good,  that  I  should 
want  to  feed  it  out  myself. 

Here  we  cannot  sow  wheat  after  corn  with- 
out great  labor,  and  the  practice  is  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned.  We  generally  sow  barley 
after  the  corn,  and  wheat  after  the  barley,  seed- 
ing down  with  the  wheat.  "We  are  planting 
less  corn  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  labor,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  it 
husked.  If  the  Husking  Machines  prove  satis- 
factory, or  we  can  obtain  reliable  labor  at  fair 
wages,  we  shall  probably  plant  more.  Corn 
is  a  splendid  crop — the  King  of  Cereals — and  it 
is  nearly  the  only  "  fallow-crop"  that  is  adapt- 
ed to  our  climate  and  wants.  But  at  present  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  try  summer-fallow- 
ing more,  and  corn  planting  less,  until  we  can 
obtain  labor  at  reasonable  rates.  I  have  a  piece 
of  rather  low  land  that  is  of  too  mucky  a  na- 
ture for  wheat  and  barley.  It  needs  plowing 
and  re-seeding.  I  intended  to  summer-fallow  it 
and  seed  it  with  Timothy  this  fall.  But  there 
is  far  less  advantage  in  fallowing  such  land  than 
a  clayey  loam.     The  Deacon  urges  me  to  plant 


it  to  corn,  and  then  seed  it  down  with  oals  next 
spring.  But  I  will  not  do  it,  because  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  oats  take  from 
the  soil  the  very  plant-food  necessary  to  produce 
rich  grass.  I  would  rather  seed  it  down  with 
the  corn.  Cultivate  the  corn  thoroughly,  with- 
out hilling  it  up,  and  then  when  we  can  culti- 
vate it  no  more — say  in  August — mount  a 
horse,  and  go  through  the  rows  and  sow  from 
a  peck  to  half  a  bushel  of  Timothy  seed  per 
acre.  We  cut  our  corn  close  to  the  ground,  but 
if  the  stalks  should  interfere  with  the  mowing 
machine,  let  the  Timothy  get  ripe  enough  for 
seed,  and  cut  it  with  a  reaper,  and  bind  it  in 
bundles.  Then  in  the  winter,  lay  these  bundles 
on  the  barn  floor,  and  give  the  heads  of  Timothy 
a  few  sharp  raps  with  a  flail.  Then  if  you  want 
to  sell  Timothy  hay,  you  will  have  an  article 
that  is  just  the  thing  for  those  city  people,  who 
are  so  fearful  of  feeding  the  least  particle  of 
clover.  You  can  assure  them  that  it  is  "  clear 
Timothy,"  and  entirely  free  from  "  dust." 

"An  Enquirer"  in  Ohio  writes  to  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,  expressing  surprise  at  my  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  pair  of  wild  tur- 
keys being  so  much  finer  boned  than  the  domes- 
tic turkey,  and  he  asks  "Is  not  the  wild  always 
better  than  the  tame?"  Most  certainly  not. 
The  wild  hog  is  far  inferior  to  a  well-bred  do- 
mestic pig.  A  short-horn  is  vastly  superior  to 
a  buffalo,  and  a  Northern  Spy  is  better  than  the 
Crab-apple.  It  may  be  that  wild  animals  have 
better  constitutions  than  the  tame,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  weakly  wild  animals,  lacking  the  fos- 
tering care  of  man,  die  off,  and  thus  the  race  is 
propagated  only  from  the  strongest.  But  for 
domestic  animals  we  provide  food  and  shelter, 
and  often  take  more  care  of  the  weak.  By  and 
by  the  butcher  comes  along,  and  offers  more  for 
the  best  than  for  the  poorest,  and  a  short-sighted 
policy  accepts  his  offer;  so  we  breed  from  the 
very  animals  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  would 
have  died.  If  wild  turkeys  are  better  than  our 
domestic  turkey,  (and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  are,)  this  is  doubtless  the  cause.  We  kill 
those  which  are  the  fattest  and  mature  the  ear- 
liest, and  breed  from  the  poorest.  Judicious 
selection  and  careful  breeding  would  soon 
make  the  domestic  turkey  far  superior  in  early 
maturity  aud  fattening  qualities  to  the  wild. 

Another  Ohio  farmer  asks  me  whether  plas- 
ter will  do  good  on  heavy  clay  laud.  If  it  is 
wet,  no;  if  dry,  probably  yes.  Also,  how 
many  rods  of  drain,  three  feet  deep,  a  man  will 
dig  in  a  day.  It  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  land,  and  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  ditch- 
er. Some  men  will  use  the  pick  where  another 
man,  with  more  pluck  and  a  narrower  spade, 
would  not ;  and  in  this  way  he  would  do  doub- 
le the  work.  I  have  never  paid  more  than 
twenty-five  cents  a  rod  for  digging  a  three-foot 
ditch,  and  the  men  board  themselves.  But 
where  it  is  very  stony,  I  am  obliged  to  have  it 
done  by  the  day,  and  it  costs  a  good  deal  more, 
depending  on  the  number  of  stones,  etc. 

— < —   m»         i  ■ 

The  Pennsylvania  Hay  Wagon. 

The  engraving  on  the  next  page  shows  the  hay 
wagon  generally  employed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  which  has  some  advantages  over 
the  wagons  and  carts  in  common  use  in  other 
localities.  The  total  length  of  the  top  of  the 
body  is  twelve  feet.  The  two  foreward  corners 
are  supplied  with  sharpened  irou  pins,  8  inches 
long,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 
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and  two  poles  hiuged  at  the  rear,  which,  when 
not  in  use,  are  turned  down  and  lie  against  the 
sides  at  the  bottom  of  the  wagon.  These  pro- 
ject about  6  feet  above  the  frame,  and,  expaud- 
ing  on  the  same  anile  with  the  body,  are  about 


■ 


Fig.  1.—  PENNSYLVANIA  HAT   WAGON. 

8  feet  apart  at  their  tops.  At  each  end  of  the 
body  outside  and  near  the  bottom  there  is  a 
windlass,  shown  enlarged  at  fig.  2,  having  holes 
through  which  the  hay  rope  is  passed,  and 
other  holes  to  receive  a  short  hand-lever. 
The  hay  is  built  up  above  the  level  of  the 
tops  of  the  stakes,  b,  b,  and  is  so  laid  on  as  to 
considerably  overhang  the  iron  points  in  front, 
which  reach  so  far 
into   the  compressed 

Fig.  2.-W1SBLABS.  1(>ad     as       t0     preyent 

its  shifting  sideways.  The  half  ropes  are 
then  passed  over  the  load  lengthwise,  one 
lying  near  each  side  of  the  load.  Their  ends 
are  secured  in  the  holes  of  the  windlasses  and  it 
is  then  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible,  one  lever 
being  left,  in  each  windlass  to  prevent  its  turning 
back.  This  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  carrying 
either  manure  or  sea-weed,  and  its  body  may  be, 
with  little  trouble,  replaced  by  a  more  conveuient 
box    for  carting  earth,    spreading   dung,   etc. 

A  Good  Home-made  Harrow. 

Thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  especially 
upon  the  surface,  is  of  vastly  more  importance 
than  cultivators  are  generally  willing  to  admit. 
If  once  harrowing  is  very  useful,  how  does  any 
one  know  that  a  second  and  third  harrowing 
are  not  just  as  useful?    The  fact  is,  anyone  who 


HOME-MADE  HARROW. 

tries  it  will  be  surprised  at  the  obvious  improve- 
ment in  most  crops  on  spots  in  the  field  sub- 
jected to  extra  harrowing.  Some  harrows  will 
do  nearly  twice  the  work  that  others  will  with- 
out taxing  the  team  perceptibly  more.  Mr.  A. 
L.  Curtis,  of  Little  Hocking,  Ohio,  sends  us  a 
sketch  from  which  the  engraving  is  made,  and 


writes:  " The  mass  of  farmers  still  follow  the 
old  '  A'-harrow,  which  their  ancestors  for  gen- 
erations back  used,  and  which  will  accomplish 
less  for  the  amount  of  draft-labor  than  any 
other  tool  which  is  used  by  the  agriculturist. 
Having  long  felt  the  want 
of  something  which  would 
do  more  work  and  do  it 
better,  I  made  several  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  harrows, 
and  at  last  the  one  shown 
in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  This  proved  a 
complete  success.  It  is 
4'ls  feet  loDg,  4'la  feet 
across  the  front  end,  and 
spreads  to  6'|2  feet  at  the 
rear  end.  The  frame  is 
made  of  the  best  white 
oak;  the  bars  being  3 
inches  wide  by  21!"  thick. 
There  are  36  teeth,  8'|j 
inches  long,  by  sj|4ths  of 
an  inch  square.  The 
hinges  should  be  bent  up  about  an  inch  high 
where  they  are  bolted  together,  which  allows 
the  sections  to  fold  together  at  the  back  when 
necessary  to  lift  it  into  a  wagon  or  upon  a  drag. 
Bolts  with  nuts  should  be  used  at  every  joint, 
as  pins  will  work  out.  The  team  is  attached 
by  a  common  '  stretcher,'  hooked  into  the  'eyes' 
in  front.  If  farmers  want  a  harrow  which  is 
worth  three  of  the  old  style,  and  is  not  hard  for 
the  team,  they  may,   if  they  please,  try  this 


plan,  which  is  free  to  all,  not  being  patented." 
Do   Turkeys  Pay? 


Turkeys  do  not  pay  the  careless  farmer,  who 
has  no  place  for  them  to  lay  or  hatch,  and  no 
range  or  roost  for  them.  The  eggs  get  chilled, 
the  nests  are  broken  up  by  vermin,  or,  if  the 
eggs  hatch,  the  young  ones  are  exposed  to  the 
long  cold  storms,  and  the  most  of  them  die. 
Fall  comes,  and  the  flock  is  barely  doubled. 
This  does  not  pay.  But  a  good  stock  and  care- 
ful handling  pays  about  as  well  as  anything  on 
the  farm.  We  give  the  balance  sheet  of  a  Con- 
necticut farmer,  to  show  how  the  thing  maj'  be 
done.  He  had  8  turkeys,  from  which  he  raised 
101  birds.  He  sold  98  of  them,  weighing  dressed, 
1,426  lbs.,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  for  27  cents  a 
pound,  making  $385,  and  the  remaining  three 
he  valued  at  $9,  making  the  gross  proceeds  of 
the  flock,  $394.  He  fed  to  them  110  bushels  of 
com,  worth  $165,  and  the  dressing  cost  $10, 
making  $175.  This  gives  $219  profit,  if  we 
reckon  the  feathers  and  manure  as  au  offset  to 
the  attendance.  This  is  a  handsome  item  in  the 
operations  of  the  year.  It  does  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  labor  to  raise  a  flock,  but  a  little  timely 
attention  must  be  bestowed  every  day  during 
the  spring,  which  is  the  critical  time  with  them. 
After  the  chicks  are  two  months  old,  they  re- 
quire less  care  than  any  other  kind  of  poultry 
The  nests  should  be  sheltered,  and  for  this 
an  old  barrel,  covered  with  brush,  is  better 
than  a  more  expensive  and  tidy  covering. 
If  you  can  make  them  think  they  are  stealing 
their  nests,  it  is  all  the  better.  By  a  little  time- 
ly attention  they  can  be  made  to  lay  and  rear 
their  broods  near  the  house.  The  eggs  should 
be  brought  into  the  house,  to  guard  them  from 
frost,  and  be  turned  half  way  over  every  day, 
until  the  hen  is  ready  for  them.  Make  a  pen  of 
boards  about  a  foot  high,  in  some  sheltered 
sunny  spot,  for  the  young  brood,  and  keep  them 
there  until  they  can  fly  over.     Feed  chapped 


eggs,  liver,  or  some  fresh  animal  food,  with  the 
scalded  hominy.  Have  a  roost  of  poles  in  some 
sheltered  spot,  and  as  soon  as  they  incline  to 
forsake  the  shelter  of  the  mother,  train  them  to 
mount  the  poles.  They  will  soon  come  home 
as  regularly  as  the  chickens  to  their  roost,  and 
much  labor  will  be  saved  in  looking  after  them. 
Turkeys,  like  other  farm  crops,  are  profitable 
according  to  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them. 


Grinding  Mowing  Machine  Knives. 


Grinding  mowing  machine  knives  takes  two 
persons,  and  it  is  tedious  work  at  that.  The 
farmer  must  generally  do  it  himself,  or  see  his 
knives  spoiled,  and  it  is  often  a  serious  tax  upon 
his  time.  This  has  set  the  wits  of  inventors  at 
work,  and  they  have  suggested  and  patented  a 
number  of  ingenious  devices  for  aiding  in  this 
necessary  operation.  We  have  examined  many 
plans,  but  have  seen  none  yet  which  will  dis- 
pense with  the  common 
grindstone,  or  holding 
the  knive  bar  in  the 
hands.  Preferences  may 
be  in  favor  of  the  flat, 
or  of  the  V-faced  grind- 
stone; a  good  grinder 
can  use  either,  but  we 
doubt  if  one  side  of 
two  sections  can  ever  be 
ground  well  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  very 
important  to  have  a  rest 
for  the  bar,  so  that  the 
angles  of  the  ground 
surfaces  oil  the  different 
sections  shall  vary  as 
little  as  possible.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Burr,  of  County 
Lambton,  Canada,  de- 
scribes to  us  a  very  simple  rest,  of  which  we  think 
it  would  pay  every  farmer  to  make  one  or  two 
before  the  mowing  season.  He  uses  a  very  large 
stone  with  a  short  crank  arranged  with  a  drip- 
ping water  pot,  to  keep  it  uniformly  wet.  The 
stone  has  a  flat  face,  and  the  short  crank  makes 
it  easier  to  give  it  a  rapid  motion.  The  Rest  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  It  is  a 
post  two  inches  square,  and  five  feet  high,  hav- 
ing wooden  pins  set  in  one  side,  two  inches 
apart,  mortised  into  a  two-inch  plank,  one  foot 
square.  The  rest  may  be  set  conveniently  near 
the  stone,  and  the  one  who  holds  the  knives 
can  have  a  seat.  In  use  it  takes  the  weight  of 
the  bar  off  from  the  arms  of  the  grinder. 
When  the  sections  are  ground  on  one  side,  the 
rest  is  shifted  to  the  other  side  of  the  stone,  and 
they  are  ground  upon  the  other  edges.  Tiie 
labor  beiug  so  much  reduced,  and  the  rest  giv- 
ing so  much  accuracy  to  the  grinding,  Mr.  B. 
thinks  even  bright  boys  of  fourteen  years  can 
do  the  work  very  well  after  a  little  practice. 


KMEE-BAK   REST. 


The  Outlets  of  Underdrains. 


It  is  shameful  to  see  expensive  underdrains 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  through  neglect. 
During  the  first  few  years  after  drains  are  laid, 
there  is  always  some  silt  entering  at  the  joints, 
more  or  less  according  to  the  care  with  which 
the  tiles  were  originally  laid,  and  according  to 
the  character  of  the  soil.  Almost  always  this 
silt  is  of  so  light  a  character  that  any  constant 
flow  of  water  will  keep  it  gradually  moving  to- 
wards the  outlet,  and  prevent  its  accumulating 
to  au  injurious  extent.  But  if,  in  any  part  of 
the  draiu,  the  tile  is,  to  use  a  professional  term, 
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"drowned,"  that  is,  if  the  water  lies  stagnant  in 
it,  this  "  drowned  "  portion  will  gradually  accu- 
mulate sill,  often  sufficient  in  time  to  obstruct 
the  passage  beyond  the  power  of  the  current  of 
the  drain  to  free  it.  Generally,  drains  being  laid 
with  a  regular  fall,  this  accident  is  little  likely 
to  occur,  except  where,  from  carelessness  in  al- 
lowing an  accumulation  of  silt  in  front  of  the 
outlet,  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  is  under  water. 
Five  minutes'  work,  once  or  twice  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  will  usually  suffice  to  remove 
this  accumulation,  and  re-establish  the  cleansing 
flow  ;  and  the  work  should  be  promptly  done. 
As  a  means  of  preventing  this  annoying  and 
sometimes  disastrous  result,  it  is  best  to  so 
arrange  the  outlet  that  its  obstruction  by  silt 
is  impossible,  or  nearly  impossible.  The  best 
means  for  doing  this  is  to  lay  the  lower  end 
of  the  last  tile  on  a  little  wall  of  brick  or  stone 
masonry,  built  upon  the  rear  end  of  a  large,  flat 
stone  or  brick  platform,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  water  flowing  from  the  mouth  of  the  drain 
will  fall  clear  of  the  wall  and  strike  below  upon 
the  stone  or  platform,  this  in  turn  standing  at 
its  farther  edge  a  little  above  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  through  which  the  water  is  discharged. 
By  this  means  we  prevent  any  interruption  to 
the  flow  of  the  drain,  except  such  as  might  re- 
sult from  an  obstruction  of  the  ditch  below, 
which  nothing  but  the  grossest  carelessness 
would  ever  allow  to  remain  to  an  injurious  ex- 
tent. An  engraving  of  an  outlet  of  this  kind 
was   given  in  the  March  number,  on   page  95, 


Portable  Hitching  Ring1. 

Who  has  not  been  annoyed  by  not  being  able 
to  find  a  suitable  place  to  tie  a  horse?  In  the 
country,  perhaps,  one  might  find  trees,  or  build- 
ings, or  timbers ;  in  the  town,  wooden  side- 
walks, awning  posts, 
trees,  etc.,  but  often  no 
|  hitching  posts  at  con- 
venient points.  A  valued 
correspondent,  whose 
letter  is  unfortunately 
mislaid,  writes  that  he 
finds  an  article  like  the 
one  figured  exceedingly 
convenient.  This  is  a 
strong,  tapering  screw, 
with  ring  handle,  which 
may  with  ease  be  firmly 
set  in  any  fixed  wood- 
work, or  tree,  by  the 
roadside.  This  is  a  form  of  cooper's  vise,  which 
may  probably  be  found  in  the  hardware  stores, 
though  the  common  form  of  cooper's  vise  has  a 
longer  shank  and  too  small  a  hole  in  the  flat 
handle.   A  good  blacksmith  can  easily  make  one. 


hitching  r.ixo. 


What  Use  Have  We  for  Crows? 

Farmers  regard  crows  as  their  natural  ene- 
mies. This  is  a  wrong  view  to  take,  for  the 
question  may  well  be  discussed  whether  crows 
do  more  harm  than  good.  They  do  a  great  deal 
of  good,  but  this  is  very  nearly  balanced  at  any 
rate,  if  not  overbalanced,  by  their  destruction 
of  grain  and  useful  birds.  It  becomes  there- 
fore an  interesting  problem,  if  we  can  not  pre- 
vent the  harm  and  make  the  most  of  their  good 
offices.  A  flock  of  crows  on  a  newly  plowed 
field  will  destroy  more  white  grubs  and  cut- 
worms than  are  seen  by  the  farmer  and  his  men 
in  the  course  of  an  entire  season,  and  where 
these  pests  are  abundant  in  cornfields,  the 
crows  will,  as  the  writer  has  repeatedly  seen,  go 


from  hill  to  hill,  stopping  only  at  those  where  a 
wilted  spear  shows  that  grubs  or  cut-worms  are 
at  work.     At  these  points  they  persevere  until 
they  find  the  little  marauders,  being  guided  ap- 
parently by  the  sense  of  smell  as  well  as  by 
sight.     Now,  it  may  be  all  very  well   to  say  a 
good  word  for  the  crows  when  they  deserve  it, 
but  few  are 'inclined   to  do  so  when  they  find 
hill   after  hill  of   corn   pulled   up,  or  see   the 
rascals   at  work  pulling  the  young  wheat,  or 
tearing  open  the  husks  of  the  roasting   ears. 
A   crow   is  a  very  shy  animal,  and  if  by  any 
means  one  can  be  trapped 
upon  a  field,  or  be  exposed 
a  few  days  while  living,  as 
if  caught  in  a  snare  or  trap, 
it  is  a  safeguard  for  the  sea- 
son.    It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  trap  a  crow  and  yet  it 
may  be  done.     We  illus- 
trate a  plan  which  is  said 
to  be  very  sure  in  its  oper- 
ation.    A  steel  trap  is  laid 
in  the  shallow  water  of  a 
pond,  and  a  tuft  of  grass  is 
placed  upon  the  pan,  and 
parti}'  conceals   the   trap. 
Then   the   crow's  natural 
fondness  for  eggs  is  taken 
advantage  of  in   selecting 
the    bait,    and    a    blown 
egg-shell  put  upon  a  stick,  which  is  stuck  in 
the  bottom  of   the    pool    at   such   a  distance 
from  the  trap  that  to  get  it  the  crow  must  light 
upon  the  tuft  of  grass.     The  egg  is  half  filled 
with  water  and  seems  to  float  only  a  little  out 
of  water.  The  jaws  of  the  trap  should  be  bound 
with  tow  or   wrapped  with  cloth,  to  prevent 
them  breaking  the  bird's  legs.     The  trap   must 
be  frequently  looked  to,  lest  a  crow  being  caught 
become   exhausted,  and  falling   over  into   the 
water    be  drowned.      When    one   is  taken  it 
may  he    brought    to  the   cornfield,   its  wings 
bound   fast  to  a  stick  or  in  some  way  pinioned 
so  that  it  cannot  fly,  and   then   tied.     Its  cries 
will  attract  all   the   crows   in  the  vicinity,  who 
will  come  down  close  to  it,  but  do  no  damage 
to  the  corn.     If  a  crow  is  pinioned  on  its  back 
it  is  said  that  it  will  clutch  and  hold  any  crow 
that  comes  near  enough.     (This  we  have  heard 
called  a  Maryland  crow  trap).    We  are  assur- 
ed  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Mabbctt,  who  gives  us  this 
plan  of  catching  crows  and  who  has  practiced 
it  with  success,  that  during  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son no  crow  of  the    neighborhood   will   light 
upon  a  field  where  a  crow  has  been  so  displayed. 


screened  through  a  coal-screen,  or  sifled  with 
an  ash-sifter,  and  put  away  under  a  shed  where 
it  will  not  get  wet,  will  afford  a  better  material 
than  muck,  charcoal  dust,  or  plaster,  to  bo 
sprinkled  in  stables  and  thrown  upon  the  accu- 
mulated droppings  in  a  cellar  or  manure  shed. 
While,  probably,  the  value  of  this  addition  to 
the  compost  heap,  in  view  of  its  absorbent  qual- 
ities, will  be  quite  as  great  as  that  of  muck,  the 
effect  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the  stable  will  be 
even  better.  In  the  hog-pen,  the  use  of  dry 
earth  will  accomplish  equally  beneficial  results  ; 


Earth  Closets  for  Cows  and  Horses. 

Much  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  introduction  of  the  earth  closet ;  and 
it  has  occurred  to  us,  (a  limited  experience  on 
the  subject  confirming  our  idea,)  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  principle  to  the  cow  stable, 
the  horse  stable,  and,  indeed,  to  every  place 
where  live-stock  is  kept,  is  perfectly  feasible,  and 
will  be  attended  with  the  best  results.  Much  is 
said  in  favor  of  the  use  of  swamp  muck  in  and 
under  stables  ;  and,  indeed,  too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  its  praise.  But,  for  the  consolation  of 
those  to  whom  muck  is  inaccessible,  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  say,  that,  although  common  sur- 
face soil  contains  within  itself  probably  less 
actual  fertilizing  material,  yet  it  is  even  a  better 
absorbent  of  the  escaping  gases  of  the  manure 
heap,  and  of  its  soluble  fertilizing  ingredients. 
A  few  cart-loads  of  good,  fertile  soil,  taken  up 
during  the  dry  season    in    July  or    August, 


A  THAI'  TO  CATCH  A  CROW, 

and  even  the  ground  under  the  hen-roost,  or 
the  floor  of  the  hen-house,  supplied  with  this 
material  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  and  ab- 
sorb the  droppings,  the  mass  being  forked  over 
once  or  twice  a  week,  will  be  productive  of  the 
most  desirable  effect.  It  will  amply  repay,  in 
the  increased  value  of  the  manure,  the  labor 
that  it  requires;  while  the  purity  of  the  air  of 
the  poultry-house,  and  the  beneficial  influence 
of  this  on  the  health  of  the  fowls,  will  be  greater 
than   could    be    attained    in    any  other  way. 


The  Rhode  Island  Muller. 

An  implement  used  by  the  Rhode  Island  farm- 
ers, called  a  muller,  is  an  excellent  tool  for  all  fine 
cultivation.  It  should  follow  the  harrow  and  roll- 
er. Its  effect  in  comminuting  the  smaller  lumps, 
left  by  even  a  fine-toothed  harrow,  is  al  most  equal 
to  that  of  the  hand-rake,  while  its  work  is  both 
expeditious  and  cheap.  It  should  be  made  of 
oak  and  iron.  There  is  nothing  about  it  that 
cannot  be  made  by  any  common  blacksmith 
and  wheelwright;  and  there  is  no  patent  to 
prevent  its  general  adoption.  The  horse  is 
hitched  by  means  of  long  traces,  to  the  ends  of 
the  beam,  which  is  about  six  feet  long.  The 
operator  will  soon  discover  that  by  tipping  the 
implement  forward  or  backward,  as  circum- 
stances require,  he  can  cut  off  the  tops  of  little 


RHODE  ISLAND   MULLER. 

ridges  and  fill  up  little  gullies  so  as  to  leave  the 
ground  in  a  very  level  condition,  fit  for  the  re- 
ception of  even  the  finest  seeds.  For  the  crum- 
bling of  small  lumps  it  may  be  well,  when  the 
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laud  is  dry,  to  put  a  narrow  strip  of  board  di- 
rectly in  front  of  tlie  rear  teeth,  securing  it  by 
two  or  tbree  nails  driven  into  the  beam.  This 
will  mash  such  lumps  as  pass  between  the  front 
teeth.  The  distance  between  each  pair  of  teeth 
in  the  rows  is  about  five  inches,  and  the  teeth  in 
the  rear  row  stand  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
spaces  between  those  in  the  front  row. 


How  to  Raise  Carrots. 


BY  AN   OLD   SEED  GROWER. 


A  light,  rich,  sandy  loam  is  the  best  for  car- 
rots, though  they  will  grow  very  well  on  heav- 
ier soil,  if  rich  and  well  tilled.  Fine  old  ma- 
nure, well-rotted  compost,  or  the  scrapings  of 
the  barn-yard,  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
fresh  and  coarse  manure,  which  will  cause  the 
roots  to  grow  pronged  and  ill-shaped.  Carrots 
had  better  not  be  sown  before  May,  and  it  will 
do  to  sow  quite  late  in  the  month.  June  I 
think  loo  late  to  get  very   large  roots. 

It  is  better  to  plow  twice  :  first,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  becomes  dry  and  warm,  as  deep  as  the 
soil  will  admit;  and  again,  about  two-thirds  as 
deep,  after  the  weeds  have  started,  immediately 
before  sowing.  Prepare  the  ground  by  harrow- 
ing and  back-harrowing,  as  directed  for  onions 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Agriculturist.  Mark 
off  the  land  with  the  reel  and  line,  and  marking 
rake,  in  16'|g-inch  drills,  and  sow  the  seed  pretty 
thickly,  cay  2'|2  to  3  pounds  to  the  acre.  Some 
carrot  seed  is  twice  the  size  of  other  samples, 
and  soma  samples  are  very  badly  cleaned,  so 
that  no  definite  quantity  can  be  stated;  only 
sow  so  thick  that  there  shall  not  be  half  an 
incli    space   between   the   seeds     in    the   drill. 

As  soon  as  the  carrots  are  up  and  have  put 
out  the  third  leaf,  weed  the  rows  with  Corn- 
stock's  Hand-Cultivator  and  Weeder,  as  directed 
for  onions — no  band-weeding  being  required  at 
this  stage  of  the  crop.  When  they  are  up  three 
inches  or  so,  or  of  suitable  size  to  thin  out,  com- 
mence at  one  corner  of  the  plot,  (which  should  be 
as  nearly  square  as  convenient,  unless  the  ficl 
is  large,)  and  lay  the  line  across  the  rows  the 
whole  width  ;  adjust  the  marking  rake  to  14,  15, 
or  16' | j  inches,  (using  the  largest  space  when 
large  roots  are  wanted,)  and  mark  in  straight 
lines.  Lay  the  line  again  half  way  between 
the  marks  first  made,  and  mark  again ;  the  cross- 
marks  will  then  be  7,  7l [2,  oi-  81 1<  inches  apart. 
Then  adjust  the  Weeder  to  such  width  as  will 
take  out  all  the  carrots  between  the  marks,  ex- 
cept a  few  in  the  angles,  which  are  very  quickly 
thinned  and  weeded  by  hand;  select  the  strong- 
est plant  to  remain,  and  remove  all  the  others. 

The  object  of  sowing  thick  is  to  make  sure  of 
a  carrot  in  every  angle.  The  perfect  regularity 
of  this  way  of  thinning  presents  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance when  the  crop  is  half  grown,  gives 
very  uniform  sized  roots,  and  the  labor  is  not 
half  that  of  hoeing  and  thinning  by  hand.  No 
hoeing  is  needed,  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder 
doing  the  work  so  much  quicker  and  better. 
Carrots  require  cultivating  to  keep  the  weeds 
down  until  the  tops  nearly  cover  the  ground. 

When  a  heavy  soil  has  been  packed  by  rains 
early  in  the  fall,  I  have  found  great  benefit  in 
running  the  smallest  sized  subsoil  lifting  plow 
between  the  rows  to  loosen  it.  To  do  this 
without  injury,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  small, 
well-trained  horse  or  mule  that  treads  narrow. 
When  intending  to  use  this,  the  rows  should 
be  18  or  21  inches  apart.  When  the  land  has 
lacked  strength  1  have  sown  on  Peruvian 
guano  before  subsoil  plowing,  with  fjood  effect. 

The  last  week  in  October  or  first  in  Novem- 


ber, dig  the  carrots  on  a  dry  day,  when  the  roots 
will  come  up  clean.  This  may  be  done  with 
spades,  or  by  turning  a  furrow  away  from  the 
rows  with  a  plow  so  near  that  they  can  be 
pulled  out  by  hand.  Strip  off  the  tops  and  put 
the  roots  into  small  heaps  to  dry,  a  day  or  two, 
in  the  sun,  covering  them  with  the  tops  at 
night.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  wet  or 
freeze  after  they  are  dug.  Keep  in  long  heaps, 
iu  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  secure  from  frost.  Carrots 
are  very  apt  to  heat  when  packed  away  in  large 
heaps.  They  should  be  examined  occasionally, 
and  overhauled  if  they  begin  to  sweat.  The 
yield  is  anywhere  from  400  to  800  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Price,  in  Connecticut,  the  last  five 
years,  50  cents  per  bushel  of  50  pounds.  Al- 
ways of  ready  sale  for  horses  and  cows. 

The  American  Deep  Long  Orange  Carrot  is 
the  best  for  general  crop.  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Son 
have  an  improved  variety  of  this,  very  produc- 
tive, smooth,  and  handsome.  The  French  Half 
Long  Scarlet,  (stump-rooted  Early  Horn,  not 
Early  Short  Horn,)  is  an  early  and  very  desira- 
ble sort,  more  delicate  for  the  table,  and  will 
yield  about  as  much  to  the  acre  if  allowed  to 
stand  thicker  in  the  rows.  This  variety  is 
better  adapted  to  shallow  soils. 

■ i         w  — »— ■ — 

Portable  Fence  or  Hurdle. 

The  accompanying  figure  represents  a  very 
cheap  and  strong  hurdle,  which  is  sufficient  to 
turn  any  ritly  animals,  except  hogs.  The  fence 
proposed  is  made  of  half-inch  oak,  or  three- 
quarter-inch  pine,  or  spruce,  with  slats  four  inch- 
es wide,  fastened  with  clinch  nails  to  six-inch 
cross-strips,  the  cross-strips  being  placed  a 
foot  from  the  ends.  If  the  panels  .are  more 
than  10  feet  long,  two  two-inch  strips  should  be 
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nailed  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  V  in  the  cen- 
ter, as  braces.  In  setting  the  fence  tip,  the  ends 
are  simply  lapped,  and  stakes  are  driven  cross- 
ing beneath  the  upper  rail.  These  will  hold 
the  fence  well  unless  strong  winds  prevail,  in 
which  case  a  strong  block,  with  holes  bored 
obliquely  through  it,  like  that  represented  at  the 
left  of  the  engraving,  may  be  placed  on  at  the 
time  the  stakes  are  driven,  to  connect  them;  or 
they  may  be  bound  together  by  a  withe.  The 
cross-strips,  which  ought  to  project  three  to  six 
inches  below  the  bottom  slat,  should  rest  upon 
stones  or  blocks  of  wood  to  prevent  decay ; 
and  low  stakes  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long, 
driven  into  the  ground  at  the  side  of  each  cross- 
strip,  will  bold  the  bottom  so  firmly  that  we 
think  the  fence  would  even  confine  pigs. 


Washing  Sheep.— Grease  or  yolk,  with 
which  the  fleece  of  all  sheep  is  more  or  less  im- 
bued, is  a  natural  soap,  consisting  chiefly  of 
potash  and  oily  matter.  It  is  not  immediately 
soluble  in  water,  but  after  the  fleece  is  wet,  and 
remains  so  for  a  few  hours,  it.  is  in  condition  to 
be  quickly  washed  out,  bringing  the  dirt  with 
it.  This  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  accom- 
plished by  the  sheep  being  exposed  to  a  rain 
the  day  before  the  washing.  Sometimes  sheep 
are  dipped,  and   then   shut  in    close   sheds  or 


rooms  over  night,  to  keep  one  another  warm, 
and  washed  the  next  day,  and  this  secures  a 
very  thorough  cleansing.  Shearing  may  be 
done  much  earlier  in  the  season  if  the  sheep 
are  not  washed.  Colds  and  snuffles  ensue  if 
the  weather  be  not  very  favorable,  and  there 
is   even   great  risk   of  losing  valuable   sheep. 

•-. u«»  •— 

The  Great  Poultry  Show. 

The  week  ending  March  27lh  was  devoted  by 
the  New  York  State  Poultry  Society  to  an 
exhibition  of  poultry  and  animal  pets,  having 
the  use  of  the  building  known  as  the  Empire 
Skating  Rink,  350  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide,  the 
roof  resting  upon  trestle-work  arches,  spanning 
the  floor  without  support,  and  springing  to  a 
bight  of  70  feet.  It  was  well  lighted  by  windows, 
and  by  gas  jets  arranged  beneath  the  arches. 
The  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  were  very 
complete,  the  preparations  were  ample,  the 
room  the  best  that  could  be  devised,  the  entries 
unprecedented,  and  the  quality  of  the  fowls, 
etc.,  and  the  number  of  varieties,  better  and 
greater  than  ever  before  exhibited  in  this  country. 

From  an  elevated  gallery  a  view  could  be  had 
of  the  entire  floor,  showing  the  coops  (coupd'ecil) 
arranged  iu  circles  or  ovals,  each  class  by  it- 
self,— the  central  pyramid  of  startling  groups  of 
stuffed  wild  beasts  and  large  dogs,  surmounting 
the  coops  for  pheasants,  swans,  and  pea-foul, — 
the  dog  show  at  the  extreme  end, — the  ponies  at 
the  sides,  etc.  The  classes  attracting  most  no- 
tice, and  indeed,  most  worthy  of  study,  were  the 
French  fowls  and  the  Asiatics.  Of  the  former 
not  less  than  three-fourths  were  imported,  and 
most  of  the  remainder  were  the  direct  progeny 
of  imported  fowls.  They  comprised  many 
noble  specimens — the  Creve  Cceur  and  La  Fleche 
varieties  rivaling  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins 
in  size,  and  the  Houdans  were  the  recipients  of 
endless  encomiums  from  their  breeders  as  hardy 
and  excellent  in  every  particular.  No  La  Bresse 
fowls  were  shown.  We  presume  none  have 
ever  been  imported,  but  there  were  two  coops 
of  Guelders  fowls,  white  and  black, — for  many 
years  rare  birds  at  our  shows.    (See  page  175.) 

The  Asiatic  fowls  comprised  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas,  Buff,  Partridge  and  Black  Cochins. 
Of  the  first  there  were  nearly  or  quite  sixty 
coops,  the  majority  of  them  worthy  of  receiv- 
ing first  prizes,  had  there  been  none  better.  We 
did  not  learn  of  a  single  Light  Brahma  import- 
ation, nor  of  a  coop  the  progeny  of  imported 
stock.  Several  trios  of  the  finest  in  point  of 
size  and  feathering  were  from  the  yard  of  Mr. 
Tees,  of  Pennsylvania,  owned  by  Mr.  S.  B, 
Haines,  of  New  Jersey,  who  is  reported  to  have 
sold  a  trio  during  the  exhibition  for  $200.  An 
English  fancier  who  admired  these  fowls  and 
asked  the  owner  from  which  of  the  famous 
English  breeders  he  had  received  his  stock,  was 
answered  "We  do  not  go  to  England  for  our 
Light  Brahmas,  Sir," — much  to  his  surprise.  The 
Dark  Brahmas  were  a  select  few, and  either  mag- 
nificent or  unworthy  of  notice.  The  trio  admit- 
ted to  be  the  finest,  after  no  little  consideration 
by  the  judges,  was  sent  to  the  show  with  others 
by  Mr.  James  Cooper,  of  Limerick,  Ireland. 
They  were  sold  at  the  close  of  the  show  for  $235, 
and  bought  by  Mr.  Hicks,  of  Long  Island.  The 
groups  of  single-combed  Dark  and  Light  Brah- 
mas contained  not  one  even  fair  trio.  The  hens 
were  pretty  good,  but  the  cocks  very  faulty  in 
plumage  and  size.  We  think  this  indicates  that 
they  should  hereafter  be  dropped  from  the  pre- 
mium lists.  The  great  Buff  Cochins  rolled  about 
i»  their   roomy  cages  like  balls  of  fluff  and  fat 
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Here  again  Mr.  Cooper,  with  close  competition, 
bore  off  (he  palm,  and  the  trio  sold  afterwards 
for  $315  to  the  Messrs.  Hodgson  of  Long  Island. 
The  best  coops  of  Dark  Bralimas  and  Cochins 
were  of  recent  importation.  They  are  rapidly 
rising  in  favor,  from  fashion  and  from  real  merit. 

The  Society's  medals  and  diplomas  are  open 
to  the  competition  of  the  whole  world.  Mr. 
James  Cooper,  already  mentioned,  was  the  only 
foreign  contributor.  He  showed  nine  coops  of 
fowls,  which  were  sold  at  the  close  of  the  exhi- 
bition with  a  large  number  of  other  fowls  and 
animals.  The  good  prices  brought  by  these,  and 
which  are  likely  to  be  given  for  really  fine 
foreign  fowls,  should  induce  other  breeders  to 
follow  Mr.  Cooper's  example.  Mr.  C's.  Gray 
Dorkings  were  very  fine,  his  Creve  Cceurs  and 
La  Fleche  hard  to  beat;  Black  Spanish,  above 
the  average ;  his  Sultans,  the  only  ones 
shown  ;  and  his  Toulouse  Geese,  large  and  fine. 

The  beautiful  Harnburghs  were  exhibited  in 
all  their  varieties — Pencilled  and  Spangled,  of 
Gold  and  of  Silver,  Black  and  White-  Polish 
fowls  were  shown  also  in  goodly  numbers,  of 
all  allowable  plumage,  except  white,  and  cer- 
tainly were  worthy  the  admiration  they  received. 

Black  Spanish  fowls,  with  all  the  style 
and  pomp  of  Castilian  nobles,  made  a  splen- 
did show,  though  the  frost  had  touched  their 
combs  a  little,  and  reddened    their   faces. 

The  Bantams  challenged  the  admiration  of  all. 

The  Dorkings,  White  and  Gray,  are  a  distinct 
English  breed  and  as  economical  producers  of 
flesh  of  superior  quality  have  few  equals.  There 
was  a  very  instructive  show  of  these  birds,  in- 
cluding the  largest  White  Dorkings  we  have  ever 
seen.  At  the  same  table  Leghorns  and  White 
Spanish  were  grouped  and  shown  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  some  of  them  of  great  beauty. 

Turning  from  these  breeds  of  homely  utility 
or  simple  beauty  of  form  and  plumage,  we  come 
to  the  Game  Fowls,  as  we  turn  from  cart  and 
carriage  horses,  fancy  saddle  horses'and  ponies, 
to  the  Arabian  or  the  thoroughbred.  The 
largest  exhibitor,  Mr.  R.  Huntington,  of  New 
York,  won  a  victory  for  his  stock  quite  as  marked 
as  if  it  had  been  more  sharply  contested;  for 
the  very  fact  that  his  birds  were  present  seems 
to  have  been  enough  to  have  kept  the  New  York 
"  sports"  and  their  birds  out  of  the  arena. 
The  game-cock  exhibits  all  the  traits  and 
points  of  a  cock  in  perfection.  He  i3  of  good 
size,  firm  fleshed,  close  feathered,  small  boned, 
neat,  and  trim.  The  amount  of  meat  compared 
with  the  weight  of  the  carcass  is  greater  than 
that  borne  by  any  other  breed  of  fowls.  He 
fattens  easily,  and  the  flesh  is  white,  tender,  and 
high  flavored.  The  game  cross  ennobles  all  the 
great  flesh-producing  breeds,  especially  the  Asi- 
atics, and  the  fiuest  Christmas  market  chickens 
and  capons  are  thus  produced.  The  hens  are 
fair  layers,  excellent  setters,  and  brave  mothers. 
Aside,  therefore,  from  his  employment  in  the 
cock-pit,  the  game  fowl  has  very  high  claims 
upon  breeders.  The  show  was  rich  in  instruct- 
ive varieties.  Several  coops  were  importations 
made  a  year  or  two  since,  and  held  at  high 
figures  since  the  courage  and  good  qualities  of 
their  stock  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  battle. 

The  great  native  American  fowl,  the  Turkey, 
was  shown  in  great  variety  and  beauty.  Wild 
and  Bronze,  Black,  White,  Gray,  and  Buff, 
they  vied  with  each  other  in  strutting  and  puff- 
ing, except  the  timorous  wild  ones,  which 
vainly  tried  the  bars  of  their  cages  for  a  place  of 
escape.  The  heaviest  Bronze  turkey  weighed 
36  pounds,  but  is  said  to  have  weighed  43  in 
December,  which  we  do  not  doubt 


There  were  several  coops  of  Guinea  fowls, 
only  one  of  which  was  of  the  old,  original, 
beautiful,  uniform  slate  color,  covered  with 
pearly  spots.  Many  were  disfigured  with  white. 

There  were  Geese  in  considerable  numbers 
and  of  notable  excellence  in  a  few  cases.  The 
show  of  ducks  was  better,  but  those  two  most 
useful  breeds,  the  Aylesbury  and  Rouen,  made 
up   the  greater  part  of    it  in  merit  and  value. 

The  Pigeon  show  was  not  what  it  would  have 
been  at  any  other  season,  owing  to  the  justifiable 
refusal  of  fanciers  to  disturb  the  birds  in  the 
bight  of  the  breeding  season.  Numerous  pens 
of  lop-eared  rabbits  were  shown,  some  of  which 
for  size,  perfection  of  ears  and  uniformity  of 
lop,  fullness  of  dewlap,  and  other  valued  points, 
were  very  meritorious.  The  dogs  and  ponies 
formed  besides  a  very  attractive   feature. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  this  exhibition 
was  due  to  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals. The  high  prices  our  breeders  are  ready 
and  willing  to  pay  for  first-class  fowls  and  the 
liberality  of  the  public  towards  the  Society  con- 
vince us  that  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject 
is  not  temporary  but  growing,  and  we  anticipate 
a  brilliant  future  for  the  Society  and  its  shows. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  no  mistakes  should 
be  made,  but  as  experience  accumulates,  no 
doubt  there  will  be  less  reason  for  criticism. 
The  time  of  holding  the  exhibition  operated 
against  the  show,  as  few  breeders  were  willing 
to  disturb  choice  fowls  in  the  midst  of  their 
breeding.  It  seemed  hardly  fair  to  insist  upon 
taking  the  weights  of  fowls  which  had  to  be 
shipped  on  Friday  to  be  received  on  Saturday 
in  order  to  he  exhibited  on  Monday  at  10  o'clock, 
and  which  were  examined  by  the  judges  onTues- 
day  afternoon.  This  will  accouut  for  the  fact 
that  no  weights  can  be  published.  It  was,  be- 
sides, a  grave  error  that  the  names  of  exhibitors 
were  not  uniformly  placed  upon  the  coops;  the 
public  were  thus  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  breed- 
ers of  the  fowls,  and  the  fair  failed  in  good  part 
to  accomplish  the  good  it  might.  Another  great 
mistake  was  in  not  announcing  the  awards  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  last  day — thus  again  de- 
priving the  public  of  the  privilege  of  examin- 
ing the  prize  fowls.  The  decisions  of  the 
Judges  in  many  classes  may,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  sharply  criticized.  The  bad  effect  of  an  in- 
discreet award  is  in  a  great  measure  counter- 
acted by  the  free  discussion  of  it,  which  takes 
place  after  the  ribbons  are  distributed. 

Very  Useful  Fowls. 

The  very  great  value  of  the  feathered  farm 
stock  of  the  country,  and  the  extraordinary  ef- 
forts now  made  to  improve  it  and  increase  its 
worth,  warrant  us  in  devoting  considerable 
space  this  month  to  the  late  poultry  fair,  and 
the  general  subject.  The  introduction  of  the 
Asiatic  breeds  is  clearly  within  the  memory  of 
the  majority  of  poultry  breeders  now  upon  the 
stage.  The  effect  upon  the  stock  of  the  country, 
though  at  first  deprecated,  has  been  eminently 
salutary.  The  Shanghais  and  Chittagongs  cer- 
tainly gave  size  and  early  maturity,  as  well  as 
increased  hardiness,  to  our  common  barn-door 
fowls ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  farm-yard  in  the 
country  with  the  stock  of  which  this  blood  did 
not  mingle.  The  Bralimas  and  Cochins  of  the 
present  day  retain  the  good  characteristics  of 
their  not  so  well-bred  relatives,  now  rarely  seen 
or  heard  of,  and  their  effect  when  mingled  with 
common  fowls  is  more  striking  and  more  bene- 
ficial. Within  a  few  years,  English  breeders  of 
poultry  have  discovered  the  great  excellences 


of  the  French  breeds.  They  have  been  exten- 
sively introduced  into  Great  Britain,  and,  within 
three  or  four  years,  have  been  known  here. 
Three  breeds  have  often  been  discussed  in  the 
Agriculturist,  namely;  the  Creve  Cceurs,  Hou- 
daus,  and  La  Fleche.  The  La  Bresse  is  another 
breed,  without  marked  peculiarities  of  plumage, 
but  otherwise  much  like  the  "  Creves  "  and  La 
Fleche.  The  Guelders,  or  Guelderland  fowls, 
in  some  respects  are  strikingly  like  the  La 
Fleche,  but  are  not  so  large.  The)',  too,  are 
classed  as  French  fowls,  though  longer  known 
both  to  English  and  American  breeders.  All 
these  breeds  have  double  (not  "rose")  combs, 
either  top-knots  or  ,a  tendency  to  crests,  and 
wide,  open  nostrils  connected  by  a  homy  ridge, 
frequently  flattened  into  a  spoon-shaped  affair 
on  the  top  of  the  bill.  A  little  prong  or  branch, 
ing  bit  of  comb  often  appears  in  front  of  this, 
giving  a  very  peculiar  expression  to  the  fowl. 
The  Guelders  have  next  to  nocotnbat  all,  there 
being  merely  two  small  points,  invisible  at  a 
short  distance.  The  cocks  have  immense  wat- 
tles, and  both  cocks  and  hens  red  ear-lobes,  and 
a  few  erect  feathers  forming  a  crest,  scarcely  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  high.  They  are  of  medium 
size,  of  several  colors,  and  feather-legged.  The 
La  Fleche  have  two,  rarely  branching,  spikes 
of  combs,  a  sprig  of  coral  appearing  in 
front  of  the  nostrils.  They  have  often  a  slight 
crest,  and  always  well  developed,  white  ear-lobes. 
They  are  of  a  glossy  black  color  and  large  size, 
but  rather  long-legged,  firm,  and  solid.  The 
Houdans  have  combs  which  branch  more  or 
less,  like  the  antlers  of  a  stag,  or  are  palmated, 
which  is  a  common  form.  An  idea  of  this  form 
is  gained  by  placing  the  open  hands  together, 
wrist  to  wrist,  as  one  does  to  catch  a  ball.  They 
have  moderately  full  crests  or  top-knots,  like  the 
well-known  Polish  fowls,  which  have  similar, 
but  smaller  combs.  The  Houdans  have  full 
muffles  or  beards,  irregularly  spangled  or  blotch- 
ed, black  and  wdiite  plumage,  and  the  general 
effect  is  quite  comical.  They  are  above  medium 
size,  five-toed,  very  active  and  hard}',  yet  quiet 
in  disposition.  Creve  Cceurs  arc  like  Houdans 
in  the  garniture  of  their  heads,  but  have  more 
of  a  crest.  They  are  black  in  color  of  plumage, 
of  very  large  size,  short-legged,  and  are  remark- 
ably broad,  deep,  and  solid  fowls. 

All  these  breeds  are  persistent  layers,  and 
non-setters.  They  all  have  excellent  flesh,  and 
the  young  mature  early.  The  Creve  Cceurs, 
La  Fleche,  and  La  Bresse,  are  famous  for  fatten- 
ing heavily  and  quickly.  They  prove,  however, 
rather  delicate  in  a  cold  climate.  The  Houdau 
nearly  equals  the  others  in  size,  and  is  very 
hardy,  laying  freely  even  in  the  winter,  and  is 
subject  to  but  few  diseases.  This  will,  we  think, 
become  at  once  a  favorite  fowl  with  the  North- 
ern farmer,  and  we  anticipate  also  that  the 
Creves  and  La  Fleche  will  be  equally  valued 
throughout  the  cotton  belt,  and  will  rapidly  be- 
come acclimated  at  the  North.  We  have,  in 
fact,  proof  of  this  in  the  stock  of  Mr.  Jas.  P. 
Swain,  which  he  imported  as  "French  layers" 
some  20  years  ago.  These  are  doubtless  Creve- 
Cceurs,  though  of  less  size,  retaining  their  good 
points,  and  are  as  hardy  as  common  dunghills. 
The  pictures  on  the  following  page  are  accu- 
rate portraits  of  the  heads  of  some  French 
fowls  imported  for  the  Agriculturist  premiums, 
and  among  the  finest  birds  at  the  late 
show.  The  Dark  Brahma  pictures  were  taken 
from  the  trio  sent  out  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Limer- 
ick, which  sold  for  $235.  The  head  of  the  cock 
is  a  little  faulty  in  having  wattles  much  longer 
than  the  ear-lobes,  but  he  was  an  admirable  bird. 
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The  Art  of  Grafting. 


Those  whose  knowledge  of  crafting  is  con- 
fined to  the  old  aud  prevailing  practice  of  cleft- 
grafting  would  be  surprised  at  a  work  of  320 
pages  devoted  solely  to  this  method  of  propa- 
gation. Mr.  Charles  Baltet,  Horticulturist  of 
Troves,  France,  has  published  the  Art  of  Graft-  ■ 
iug  (UAH  de  Greffer),  in  which  forty-seven  dif- 


Fig.   1.— FORMS   OF    SIDE-GRAFTING. 

ferent  kinds  of  grafting  (including  budding)  are 
explained,  and  generally  illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings. Some  of  these  methods  are  only  suited  to 
particular  varieties  of  tree?,  while  others  have  a 
more  wide  application.  The  success  of  graft- 
ing of  all  kinds — as  far  as  the  mechanical  part 
is  concerned, — consists  in  bringing  the  growing 
parts  into  close  contact.  The  growth  of  the 
stem  (in  diameter,  at  least)  takes  place  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood.  It  is  here  we  find  the 
"  pulp  "  or  cambium  layer,  as  the  newly  form- 
ing wood  is  called,  and  the  directions  given,  that 
the  bark  of  the  stock  and  cion  shall  accurately 
meet,  really  mean  that  the  newly  forming  wood 
of  the  slock  shall  be  in  close  contact  with  that 
of  the  cion.  In  cleft-grafting,  a  limb  or  the  top 
of  a  young  tree  is  sacrificed,  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance, when  we  wish  to  change  the  tree  or 
limb  entirely;  but  if  the  object  be  to  simply  test 
a  variety  of  fruit,  it  is  then  desirable  to  be  able 
to  do  it  without  disfiguring  the  tree.  On  page 
13S,  last  month,  we  gave  M.  Sisley'a  method  of 


INLAID  GRAFTING. 


accomplishing  this  by  grafting  in  the  forks  of 
the  branches;  and  there  are  several  methods  of 
side-grafting  which  accomplish  the  same  end. 
In  Europe,  where  the  refinements  of  horticul- 


ture are  practised  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they 
are  neglected  witii  us,  fruit  trees  are  trained  as 
espaliers,  cordons,  pyramids,  etc.,  with  a  care 
which  very  few  ot  our  cultivators  are  disposed 
to  give.  In  trees  of  this  kind,  regularity  is  essen- 
tial, aud  if  a  branch  docs  not  appear  in  the 
place  where  it  is  needed,  one  is  put  there.  Some 
of  the  forms  of  side-grafting  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Three  forms  of  side-grafting  are 
shown  in  figure  1,  which  is  from  War- 
der's American  Pomology.  A  is  a  curved 
cion,  selected  in  order  that  the  branch  shall 
not  make  too  sharp  an  angle  with  the  tree; 
it  is  whittled  down  at  its  lower  end,  or 
chamfered,  on  one  side  only,  and  has  a  bud 
opposite  the  cut  portion.  The  cion  thus 
prepared  may  be  introduced  under  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  in  which  a  T  incision  is  made, 
as  in  C ;  or  the  incision  may  be  as  in  B,  in 
which  a  notch  is  cut  in  the  stock  down 
to  the  wood,  above  the  longitudinal  in- 
cision. At  D  is  another  form  of  cion,  with 
a  terminal  bud ;  the  cut  at  the  lower  end 
should  be  longer  than  is  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. A  fruit  bud,  E,  is  sometimes  in- 
serted by  amateurs  who  wish  to  test  a  vari- 
ety at  once.  These  forms  of  grafting  can  only 
be  done  after  the  leaves  have  started,  and 
the  bark  will  "run";  they  are  to  be 
bound  and  covered  with  waxed  cloth  in  the 
usual  way.  A  very  simple  form  of  side- 
grafting  is  that  in  which  the  cion  is  cut  at  the 
base  to  a  thin  wedge,  and  inserted  in  an  incis- 
ion made  downward  into  the  wood  of  the  stock, 
as  in  figure  2.  This  is  used  with  evergreens, 
camellias,  etc.,  the  incision  be- 
ing more  or  less  oblique,  as  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  particu- 
lar plant  to  require.  M.  Baltet 
gives  another  plan  for  restoring 
Vf  li  ~J  branches  where  they  are  needed, 
which  he  calls  a  variety  of  the 
inlaid  graft  (greffe  en  placage). 
"We  give  M.  B.'s  figure.  The  cion 
is  prepared  as  in  A,  fig.  3.  A  strip 
of  bark  is  removed  from  the  stock 
JS,  and  the  sap-wood  cut  away 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  bevel 
of  the  cion  to  exactly  fit;  the 
binding  is  shown  in  C,  the  parts  being  properly 
covered  with  wax.  Above  the  insertions  incis- 
ions are  made  to  check  the  flow  of  sap  and 
throw  it  into  the  grafts.  Grafting  of  this  kiud 
needs  the  most  accurate  fitting,  and  an  imple- 
ment is  used  consisting  of  two  blades,  which 
are  brought  together  or  separated  by  a  screw. 
This  serves  to  measure  the  width  of  the  cion 
as   well   as  to   mark  the   incision  in  the  bark. 


A  Circular  Grape  Trellis, 


Those  who  understand  the  laws  governing 
the  growth  of  the  vine  can  train  it  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  A  subscriber  in  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  send  you  a  sketch 
of  a  trellis  that  I  have  used  in  my  garden  with 
satisfactory  results,  both  as  an  ornament  and 
support  for  the  vine.  It  is  not  patented,  and  any 
one  can  make  it  who  chooses,  as  follows  :  Pro- 
cure a  post  long  enough  to  stand  T1 12  or  8  feet  out 
of  the  ground  ;  if  turned,  with  an  ornament  at 
the  top,  it  will  look  all  the  better.  Eighteen  inch- 
es above  the  ground,  set  in  six  arms  to  support 
a  rim  four  inches  deep,  and  ten  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence; halve  the  ends  of  the  arms  on  to  the  under 
side  of  the  rim,  and  fasten  with  nails  or  screws. 
Three  feet  above  this  rim,  put  another  just  like 
it ;  put  in  some  eyes  made  of  wire,  at  the  top  of 


the  post,  say  twelve  or  fourteen.  Divide  the 
rims  into  as  many  spaces  as  you  have  put  in 
eyes,  and  stretch  some  No.  16  galvanized  wTire 
from  the  eye  to  the  lower  rim,  taking  a  turn 
round  a  nail  in  the  edge  of  the  top  one,  and 
fasten  it  securely  at  the  bottom.    Give  it  one 


CIRCULAR   GRAPE  TRELLIS. 

or  two  coats  of  paint,  and  it  is  ready  for  the 
vine.  Plant  two  vines  under  or  near  the  trellis 
and  grow  them  with  double  arms.  Train  the 
arms,  one  pair  around  the  upper  and  one  around 
the  lower  rim.  Allow  two  fruit  canes,  after  the 
first  year  of  fruiting,  to  each  wire;  keep  them 
tied  to  the  wires,  aud  by  midsummer  the  trellis 
will  be  covered  and  will  look  very  pretty,  espe- 
cially if  you  get  near  enough  to  see  the  rich 
clusters  of  fruit.  This  gives  the  same  amount 
of  vine  as  on  a  straight  trellis  ten  feet  long  and 
two  tiers  high,  and  it  can  be  used  in  many 
places  where  other  kinds  can  not." 

Hedge  Planting  on  the  Prairies. 

"  H.  N.  P.,"  Bloomington,  111.,  writes  :  "  Your 
correspondent  '  G.  N.  M.'  has  given  good  ad- 
vice on  page  99,  (March  Agriculturist),  but  let 
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METHOD   OF    SETTING 

me  add  a  suggestion.  I  can 
practice  of  our  most  rapid 
reference  to  the  sketch.  Fir 
in  the  line  of  a — d,  then  bear 
ward  on  the  handle,  bring 
throw  the  point  upward  and 
then  a  little  pressure  of  the 


A  HEDGE. 

best  illustrate  the 
hed^e  planters  by 
-t  insert  the  spade 
ing  down  or  back- 
it  to  b,  which  will 

forward  toward  e, 
foot  will  push  the 
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point  of  the  spade  down  toward  /,  when  the 
handle  should  be  raised  to  c;  thus  a  space  is  left 
behind  the  spade  large  enough  for  the  set  to  be 
put  iu  quickly,  and  without  danger  of  breaking 
off  the  fibrous  or  branching  roots,  or  of  draw- 
ing the  plant  out  with  the  spade,  as  often  hap- 
pens without  this  preparation.  It  is  but  the 
work  of  an  instant,  and  is  a  great  saving  of 
time  in  the  end.  By  working  forward  instead 
of  backward,  the  'tramping'  is  all  done  as 
the   men    pass  along   performing  their  work." 


A  Bracket  for  Garden  Purposes. 

Many  have  doubtless  been  puzzled  how  to 
manage  when  they  wished  to  train  a  vine  or 
climber  to  the  house  or  fence.  To  fasten  the 
plant  directly  to  the  building  is  not 
good  for  either,  and  to  make  a  pro- 
jecting lattice  that  shall  be  both  strong 
and  neat  is  troublesome.  Mr.  C. 
Marvin,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a 
sample  of  a  bracket  which  he  has 
found  useful  to  support  horizontal 
slats  to  which  plants  may  be  trained. 
"With  a  few  brackets,  and  slats,  and 
some  wires,  the  object  may  be  accomplished 
neatly  and  efficiently.  Mr.  M.  saj-s:  "I  cut 
the  pattern  of  the  bracket  (fig.  1)  for  the  mould- 
er, and  he  cast,  drilled,  and  coaled  them  at  the 
small  sum  of  six  cents  each.  The  time  and 
trouble  of  putting  up  is  trifling.  The  first  two 
brackets  I  screw  on  the  house  eight  feet  apart, 
the  third  one  seven  feet,  nine  inches,  (to  allow 
for  the  lapping  of  the  slats);  the  pine  slat,  which 
slips  into  the  bracket,  is  one  inch  thick,  by  two 


Fig.  2. — BRACKETS   AND    SLAT. 


inches  wide,  and  sixteeu  feet  long;  the  ends  of 
the  slats  I  cut  wedge-shaped  where  they  are  to 
be  joined,  and  make  the  lap  inside  of  the  bracket, 
which  holds  the  ends  securely,  and  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  continuous  slat,  as  shown  in  fig. 
2."  The  length  of  the  bracket  is  5'|,  inches;  it  is 
covered  with  a  black  varnish,  to  prevent  rusting. 

A  Bit  of  Rock-work. 

Artificial  rock-work  is  generally  out  of  place 
and  out  of  taste.  If  rock-work  can  be  intro- 
duced where  such  a  formation  might  naturally 
be  expected,  the  effect  is  pleasing;  but  a  mass  of 
stones  built  up  on  a  lawn  is  seldom  anything 
but  a  rubbish  heap.  Others  differ  in  opinion, 
but  we,  nevertheless,  express  our  own.  The 
writer,  in  preparing  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  flow- 
er border,  discovered  a  most  disagreeable  geo- 
logical fact  in  the  shape  of  a  large  rock,  too 
near  the  surface  for  anything  to  grow  above  it; 
digging  was  impracticable,  as  it  was  an  outcrop 
of  the  general  underpinning,  and  blasting  could 
not  be  resorted  to  for  fear  of  injury  to  estab- 
lished plants.  The  remedy  was — more  rocks; 
as  nature  had  determined  that  a  rock  should  be 
just  there,  we  determined  to  help  her,  and  made 
a  pile  of  rocks  which  is  called  a  rock-work, 
though  the  principal  care  was  devoted  to  mak- 
ing it  strong,  and  securing  a  plenty  of  cavities 
or  "  pockets"  for  soil.  It  is  not  a  very  artistic 
heap  of  rocks  and  soil,  but  it  affords  more  pleas- 
ure than  it'  the  space  were  a  nice  deep  border. 
The  very  top  is  crowned  with  the  Alpine  Rock- 
Crees,  which  was  described  last  mouth.   From  a 


shelf,  a  little  lower  down,  a  Money-wort  hangs 
its  slender  brandies ;  on  the  other  side,  the 
Linaria  Cymbalaria  flourishes  finely.  Our 
graceful  native  Columbine  has  a  nook,  House- 
leeks,  Stone-crops,  Prickly  Pears,  and  many 
other  things,  find  a  foothold  here  and  there, 
and  over  all  aplenty  of  European  Ivy  spreads 
its  dark  green  foliage.  To  enliven  the  whole, 
when  warm  weather  comes,  some  Portulaccas 
and  dwarf  Nasturtiums  are  put  with  the  rest, 
and  their  flowers  blaze  away  more  brilliantly 
than  they  would  in  a  more  promising  spot.  All 
the  "  ribbon"  borders  and  beds  that  were  ever 
planted  would  not  be  accepted  in  exchange  for 
this  rude  little  bit  of  rocks.  Now,  while  this 
rock- work  was  made  in  a  border  from  sheer  ne- 
cessity, we  do  not  advise  our  readers  to  follow 
the  example  unless  under  similar  circumstances, 
but  if  there  are  nooks  and  corners  in  their 
grounds  where  rocks  will  not  appear  out  of  place, 
they  will  find  that  many  plants  will  seem  to 
flourish  better,  or,  at  any  rate,  show  to  better 
advantage,  on  a  rock-work  than  elsewhere.  In 
building  up,  use  stones  that  are  all  alike,  and  lay 
them  as  naturally  as  possible,  taking  care  to 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  pockets  or  cavities 
to  hold  the  soil  necessary  to  sustain  the  plants. 


Grape  Trellises. 


For  gardens  and  small  vineyards  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a  trellis  so  neat  and  con- 
venient as  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Fuller  in 
his  Grape  Culturist,  in  which  upright  wires  are 
stretched  from  an  upper  to  a  lower  bar,  nailed 
to  posts  at  the  desired  distance  apart.  This 
trellis  we  have  already  figured.  In  large  vine- 
yards, where  there  must  he  the  greatest  econo- 
my of  labor,  horizontal  wires  are  adopted.  The 
only  advantage  they  have  over  the  upright  ones 
is  the  cheapness  with  which  they  can  be  put 
up.  The  wires  are  stretched  between  strong 
posts  at  the  ends  of  the  rows  of  the  vineyard, 
and  supported  at  intervals  by  stakes.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  two  principal  difficulties  in  putting 
up  a  trellis  are,  to  properly  stretch  the  wires  at 
the  time  of  putting  them  up,  and  to  avoid  the 
troubles  that  must  result  from  the  effects  of 
heat  and  cold.  If  the  wires  are  put  up  in  spring 
and  tightly  stretched,  the  contraction  caused  by 
the  cold  in  winter  will  either  break  them  or 
pull  the  post  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Several 
contrivances  have  been  proposed  for  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties  of  expansion  and  contraction. 
Before  alluding  to 
these  we  will  give 
the  plan  of  trellising 
adopted  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.  Y., 
which  is  both  simple 
and  efficient.  The  end 
posts  of  the  rows  are 
s  braced  as  shown  in 
§  fig.  1,  the  upper  end 
=5§2  0f  the  brace  resting  in 
a  notch  in  the  post,  and 
Fig.  1,-post  and  brace,  fo  lower  em,  agahist  a 

stone  buried  for  the  purpose.  The  coils  of  wire 
are  placed  upon  a  reel,  fig.  2,  which  revolves  on 
an  upright  axis  fixed  to  a  small  bench.  The 
coils  are  dropped  upon  the  reel  and  kept  sepa- 
rate by  means  of  sticks,  which  are  passed 
through  holes  made  in  the  reel.  The  reel  being 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  row,  a  man  takes  the 
ends  of  tiie  three  wires  and  walks  towards  the 
other  end,  where  he  makes  them  fast  to  the  post 
at  the  proper  distances,  by  a  turn  around  the 
post,  and  a  twisting  of  the  end  of  the  wire  upon 


itself.     The  man  at  the  reel  cuts  the  wire  at  tho 
proper  length,  passes  the  end  of  it  through  an 


Fig.  2.— KEEL  FOB  WIRE. 

auger  hole  in  the  post,  and  begins  to  stretch. 
The  stretching  is  done  by  means  of  a  small 
windlass,  a  stick  of  hard  wood  about  two  feet 
long,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  center,  and  arms 
at  each  end,  fig.  3.  The  end  of  the  wire  which 
conies  through  the  hole 
in  the  post  is  put  through 
the  hole  in  the  windlass; 
on  turning  the  windlass 
by  the  arms,  its  body 
resting  against  the  post, 
the  slack  of  the  wire 
is  taken  up.  The  man 
who  has  carried  out  the  wires,  on  his  way 
back,  sees  that  all  is  right,  and  when  they  are 
sufficiently  stretched,  he  drives  a  strong,  wooden 
pin  in  the  hole  through  which  the  wire  passe?, 
and,  for  additional  security,  a  turn  or  two  may 
be  taken  around  the  projecting  end  of  the  pin, 
The  trouble  from  contraction  by  cold  is  avoided 


Fig.  4. — levuisson's  stretcher. 

by  the  very  simple  expedient  of  knocking  away 
the  brace,  and  allowing  the  posts  to  yield  to  the 
tension.  This  rather  rough  method  of  over- 
coming all  trouble  from  contract  ion  of  the  wires 
has  been  found  perfectly  practicable  at  Ham- 
mondsport,  on  thousands  of  acres. — The  French 
have  several  more  or  less  complicated  raidisseurs 
for  accomplishing  the  same  end.  One  of  these 
is  a  small  windlass  to  be  turned  by  a  key,  and 
which  is  held  from  turning  back  by  a  catch 
which  falls  into  a  ratch-wheel.  One  of  these  is 
attached  to  each  wire.  A  lever  attachment  to 
the  wires  has  been  patented,  as  noticed  in  the 
"  basket,"  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Younians.     One  of  the 


NATURAL    Sl'RETlUEl!. 


simplest  tiling,  of  this  kind  we  have  seen  is 
that  proposed  by  M.  Leyrisson,  and  figured  in 
the  Revue  Horticole.  The  shape  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  shown  in  fig.  4 ;  it  consists  of  a  curved 
piece  of  wood  with  a  strong  pin  inserted  in 
it.  Near  the  pin  a  nail  is  driven.  It  will  be 
seen  that  by  catching  the  wire  between  the  pin 
and  nail,  and  turning,  the  wire  will  be  -wound 
upon  the  pin.  When  the  wire  is  sufficiently 
stretched,  the  long  arm  is  caught  in  a  wire  or 
willow  ring  which  slides  upon  the  horizontal 
wire.  In  fig.  5,  one  of  our  associates  shows  how 
raidisseurs,  or  stretchers,  can  be  cut  ready  form- 
ed, and  without  the  trouble  of  inserting  a  pin 
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Some  Early  Wild  Flowers. 

In  this  country,  at  the  North  at  least,  we  can- 
not follow  the  example  of  our  English  ancestors, 
and  celebrate  May-day  as  a  floral  festival.     We 


rue  anemone. — (Tlialictrum  anemonoides.) 

may  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
the  custom  had  a  heathen  origin,  as  it  perpet- 
uates the  ceremonials  in  honor  of  the  Latin  god- 
dess Flora.  The  few  attempts  we  have  seen  at 
"  Maying "  in  our  fickle  climate  have  been 
characterized  by  a  general  paucity  of  flowers, 
and  chilliness  of  person.  Still,  the  true  lover  of 
flowers  can  find  enough  to  interest  him  in  a 
May-day  walk,  even  if  the  day  be  chilly,  and 
anything  but  festive.  There  are  many  early 
flowers  to  be  found,  which,  if  not  gay  enough 
for  garlands,  are  well  worth  the  seeking. 
Wherever  the  Trailing  Arbutus,  or  May-flower, 
(Epit/cea)  is  found,  there  is  no  lack  of  either 
beauty  or  fragrance.  Unfortunately  this  gem  of 
our  wood-sides  only  grows  here  and  there. 
Some  violets  are  to  be  found,  but  provokingly 
without  the  odor  which  every  one  associates  with 
the  violet.  On  the  exposed  hill-sides  the  Early 
Saxifrage  and  the  little  Plantain-leaved  Ever- 
lasting have  been  in  bloom  for  some  time,  as 
has  the  Early  Crowfoot,  or  Buttercup.  Some 
of  the  Cresses  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
and  in  the  moist  woods  we  find  the  pure  white 
flowers  of  the  Bloodroot,  the  delicately  veined 
Spring  Beauty,  the  oddly  shaped  Dutchman's 
Breeches,  and  its  closely  related  Squirrel  Corn. 
But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  list  of  all  the 
plants  to  be  found  at  this  time,  as  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  give  one  which  would  be  other 
than  local.  One  very  common  spring  flower 
has  been  sent  to  us  so  often  for  a  name,  that  we 
give  an  engraving  of  it — the  Rue  Anemone, 
Thalictrum  anemonoides.    It  is  often  found  in 


company  with  the  Wind-flower,  Anemone  nemo- 
rosa,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  The  en- 
graving (after  Sprague,)  is  so  life-like,  that  the 
plant  needs  no  description.  It  is  not  a  true 
Anemone,  but  a  Thalictrum,  a  name  which  is 
an  old  one,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  under- 
stood. The  specific  name,  Anemonoides,  means 
resembling  the  Anemone.  The  difference  be- 
tween Thalictrum  and  Anemone  is  seen  when 
the  flower  has  fallen,  and  the  seed-like  fruits 
are  formed.  In  the  first  case  they  are  little 
ribbed  cylinders,  and  iu  the  second,  they  are 
flattened,  with  a  hooked  beak.  Another  pretty 
flower  of  early  spring  is  found  in  rocky  woods, — 
the  Violet  Wood-Sorrel,  Oxalis  tiolacea.  The 
slender  stems  are  sent  up  from  scaly  bulbs,  and 
bear  several  delicate  violet-colored  flowers.  The 
flowers  of  early  spring  have  a  charming  deli- 
cacy, which  is  wanting  in  most  of  the  later 
ones,  and  they  are  welcomed  with  a  feeling 
that  those  which   come    later   fail    to  excite. 

Improvement  in  the  Gladiolus. 


Since  florists  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  Gladiolus,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  form 
and  color,  as  well  as  the  texture  of  the  flower, 
is  manifest.  Instead  of  the  one-sided  flower 
with  the  petals  all  pointed,  we  have  now  flow- 
ers quite  symmetrical  in  shape,  and  of  great 
substance.  The  engraving  shows  a  fine  flower 
taken  from  a  specimen  in  the  magnificent  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Geo.  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J., 
who  has  been  very  successful  in  producing  new 
varieties  from  seed.  The  Gladiolus  is  one  of 
the  plants  that  need  to  be  popularized,  for  we 
seldom  see  it  in  the  gardens  of  the  people 
at  large.  Good  bulbs  can  be  bought  for  $3.00  a 
dozen,  but  the  new  and  choicest  varieties  sell 
for  50  cents  or  more,  each.  They  will  flourish 
iu  any  good  garden  soil,  and  all  the  better  if  it 
is  rich  and  light.  The  bulbs  may  be  planted 
this  month  or  next,  and  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  wither  in  autumn  they  are  taken  up  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  free  from  frost.  The  old  bulb 
produces  one  or  more  new  ones,  according  to 
the  variety.  To  those  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  Gladiolus  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  single 
flowers,  similar  to  that  in  the  engraving,  are 
borne  upon  a  stem  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 


REGULARLY  FORMED  GLADIOLUS. 

more.  They  vary  in  color,  from  white  and 
yellow,  to  scarlet  and  the  most  brilliant  crimson, 
and  are  variously  marked.  Those  known  as 
the  Hybrid  Gladioluses  (Gladiolus  Ganda- 
vensis),  are  the  finest,  and  are  the  ones  referred 
to.     They  are  kept  by  florists   and  seedsmen. 


Trouble  with  Cabbages. 

. — • — 

The  cabbage  plant  has  many  enemies;  those 
which  are  particularly  annoying  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  existence  are  the  small  white  mag- 
got, at  the  root  of   the  seedling,  and   the  cut- 


violet  wood-sorrel. — (Oralis  violacea.) 

worm,  after  the  plant  has  been  set  out.  Several 
small  flies  of  the  genus  Anthomyia  infest  the 
radish,  turnip,  and  other  plants  of  the  same 
family,  as  well  as  the  cabbage.  The  trouble- 
some "  maggots  "  which  infest  the  roots  of  these 
plants  are  the  larvre  of  these  insects.  They 
sometimes  attack  a  seed-bed  of  cabbages  in 
such  numbers  as  to  render  all  of  the  plants 
worthless.  We  have  already  given  the  proposed 
remedies,  such  as  dusting  with  lime,  ashes,  etc. 
The  latest  suggestion  we  have  seen  is  to  grow 
the  seedling  plants  in  boxes,  elevated  six  or 
eight  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  said  that  this 
places  the  plants  above  the  reach  of  the  parent 
insect.  The  cut-worm — which  includes  the 
grubs  of  several  distinct  insects — is  often  de- 
structive in  the  garden  or  field.  It  works  iu 
the  night,  stripping  off  the  leaves  or  cutting  the 
stems  square  across,  and  retires  to  its  hole  dur- 
ing the  day.  Hunting  the  grub,  digging  it  out, 
and  killing,  have  been  the  only  sure  remedies. 
White,  in  his  Gardening  for  the  South,  states 
that  an  old  negro  gardener  told  him  that  the 
cut-worms  would  not  attack  cabbages  that  were 
planted  in  trenches  six  inches  deep,  and  that 
he  practised  upon  the  suggestion  with  success. 
It  is  a  very  simple  remedy,  and  is  worthy  of  a 
trial  by  those  living  in  localities  where  the 
crops  are  liable  to  be  injured   by  cut- worms. 


Spent  Hops.— The  waste  hops  from  the  brew- 
eries are  an  excellent  fertilizer.  From  some 
experience  in  their  use,  we  estimate  their  value 
to  be  equal— cord  for  cord— to  stable  manure. 
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toe  KOT§ra©yo). 

(Z^-  For  other  Household  Items,  nee  B  Basket  "  pages.) 

Insects  and  Flowers. 


Some  odd  things  have  been  ingeniously  worked 
into  the  forms  of  flowers.     We  hare  seen  flowers 


FLOWERS  MADE    OF    INSECTS     WIXGS. 


made  of  shells,  feathers,  seeds,  etc.,  and  now  one 
of  our  friends  has  made  them  of  insects'  wings.  He 
probably  had  the  notion  that  a  great  many  flowers 
are  destroyed  by  insects,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  in- 
sects should  be  used  to  make  flowers.  The  engrav- 
ing shows  the  grotesque  appearance  of  these  imi- 
tations. The  flower  made  from  butterflies'  wings 
looks  something  like  a  strangely  shaped  orchid, 
while  the  other,  made  of  the  wing-cases  of  beetles, 
presents  a  more  regular  form.  In  both  flowers  the 
foundation  is  a  small  disk  of  card-board,  to  which 
the  wings  are  gummed.  Butterflies'  wings  should 
be  carefully  haudled  with  a  delicate  pair  of 
forceps    or   tweezers,   to   prevent    injuring  them. 


Experience  in  Soap-making. 

BY   MRS.    M.    L.    GAGE,   ROSS   CO.,    OHIO. 


Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  advantages  of 
selling  ashes  and  grease  and  buying  soap,  it  is  best 
for  most  living  in  a  farming  community  to  make 
their  own  soap,  and  in  a  new  country  there  is  no 
alternative.  I  came  into  Ohio  from  Eastern  Mass., 
on  one  of  the  first  through  Ohio  canal-boats.  Every- 
one, of  course,  practised  soap-making  in  the  spring, 
and  I  feared  they  would  think  little  of  the  person 
who  could  not  do  what  they  had  always  done,  aud 
so  was  unwilling  to  ask  questions,  and  thus  expose 
my  ignorance.  My  husband  said  it  was  a  pity  that 
though  I  had  studied  chemistry  and  he  had  been 
through  college  we  could  not  make  soap.  I  knew, 
however,  that  bookiug  and  cooking  were  two  things; 
so  I  sent  for  information  to  some  of  my  aunts  at 
the  East,  who  I  knew  made  soap,  aud  was  kindly 
referred  back  to  my  neighbors.  I  wanted  a  rule, 
but  I  could  not  get  one.  I  got  hints,  blundered, 
sometimes  had  "luck,"  and  sometimes  not,  until 
I  had  experience  enough  to  make  a  rule  for  myself. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  soap  made, 
and  uniformly  too,  for  which  the  makers  have  a 
rule,  but  do  not  know  it.  They  burn  the  same 
kind  of  wood,  kill  the  same  number  of  hogs,  and 
make  the  soap  in  the  same  kettles,  year  after  year, 
and  it  comes  out  right.  I  start  the  lye  to  boiling, 
and  then  while  boiling,  if  the  lye  is  not  strong 
enough  to  eat  the  feather  off  a  quill,  boil  it  down 
until  it  is.  When  it  will  just  eat  the  feather,  let 
the  kettle  be  a  little  more  than  one-third  full  of  lye, 
and  put  in  grease,  skins  of  the  hogs,  bacon  rinds, 
meat  fryings,  and  the  like,  until  the  kettle  is  about 
two-thirds  full.     The  kettle  must  not  be  full,  for 


with  the  least  bit  too  much  fire,  over  the  soap 
goes.  It  is  better  to  put  in  a  little  less  thau  the 
necessary  amount  of  greas*.  Lye  and  grease  com- 
bine in  certain  proportions,  but  pass  the  limit,  aud 
no  amount  of  boiling  will  take  up  an  excess  of 
grease.  It  will  remain  on  top,  hot  or  cold,  and 
will  be  very  troublesome;  whereas  a  little  too 
much  lye  will  sink  to  the  bottom  when  the  soap 
comes.  If  the  proportions  are  good,  a  little  fire 
only  is  required  to  keep  it  boiling,  and  in  a  few 
hours  it  is  done.  Then  take  a  bucket  of  weak  lye, 
and  let  it  boil  up  with  the  soap  once.  This  will 
not  disturb  the  already  made  soap,  but  will  wash 
the  dirt  out  that  was  in  the  grease,  and  with  it  set- 
tle to  the  bottom.  When  the  soap  is  cold  it  can 
be  cut  out  in  cakes.  Exposure  to  the  air  will  soften 
it  down  until  it  is  of  about  the  consistence  of  mush, 
and  little  darker,  growing  fairer  aud  fairer.  Some, 
iustead  of  putting  in  lye  to  wash  the  dirt  out  of 
the  soap,  put  in  salt  and  water.  The  soap  thus 
made  is  whiter,  but  is  apt  to  be  too  stiff  to  use 
easily  in  the  wash-tub.  It  makes  excellent  ball 
soap  for  washing  dirty  hands.  I  take  some  weaker 
lye  and  the  clean  part  of  that  which  is  left  in  the 
bottom  of  the  soap  kettles,  and  enough  to  half  till 
one  of  the  kettles  or  more,  setting  it  in  some  con- 
venient place  outdoors.  I  put  a  stick  of  wood  on 
the  north  side  of  the  top  of  the  kettle,  lay  on  some 
boards,  making  a  roof  which  is  easily  managed  to 
shed  rain,  and  lay  another  stick  ou  top  to  keep  the 
roof  in  place.  By  lifting  one  of  the  boards  a  little, 
I  can  put  in  from  time  to  time  whatever  soap-fat 
is  gathered  in  the  family  through  the  summer. 
Whenever  the  sun  shines,  I  remove  the  cover  and 
stir  the  lye.  I  facilitate  the  business  a  little  in  this 
way,  aud  I  have  by  fall  a  half  kettle  of  decent 
soap,  and  no  trouble  with  soap-fat  iu  hot  weather. 


Bags  for  Shoes  and  Slippers. 

The  suggestions  made  iu  regard  to  boxes  for  boots 
aud  shoes  have  called  out  several  letters,  all  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  "G.  Ii.  S.,"  which  we 
here  give:  "My  arrangement  in  the  shoe  line  is 
a  flat  foundation  tacked  around  the  edges  to  the 
iuside  of  the  closet  door  iu  my  bedroom.  It  con- 
tains IS  pockets  (as  shown  iu  the  figure),  each  of 
which  will  hold  a  pair  of  thin  shoes  or  packages  of 
laces ;  for  thick  shoes  a  pocket  each  is  required. 
This  foundation  is  27  inches  deep  by  24  inches  wide, 
with  a  facing  around  the  edge  underneath,  to 
give  strength.  For  the  pockets,  take  three  strips,  7 
inches  wide  by  42  inches  long,  aud  hem  at  top  ;  a 
cord  is  sewn  in  the  lower  part  of  each  to  gather  it 
to  the  size  of  the  back.  Sew  each  strip  tightly 
across  the  back,  equidistant,  commencing  at  the 
lower  edge.     Each  strip  being  divided  into  6  equal 
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parts,  stitch  them  upwards  in  place,  of  course  4 
inches  apart ;  the  pockets  thus  formed  will  receive 
the  shoes,  the  size  in  all  cases  being  proportioned 
to  the  requirements.  I  make  these  articles  with 
two  rows  for  closets  in  spare  rooms,  and  shallow 
ones  for  small  shoes  in  nursery  and  children's 
bedrooms.  I  put  square  ones  with  6  or  8  pockets 
behind  doors  in  servants'  rooms,  to  prevent  their 


shoes  being  thrown  in  all  directions  about  the 
room.  All  of  these  are  made  of  chintz,  figured  or 
plain,  generally  selected  to  correspond  with  the  col- 
ors of  the  room.  As  gentlemen  like  their  changes 
of  shoes  close  at  baud,  I  made  for  the  library 
a  square  box  covered  with  Brussels  carpet,  using 
one  deep  enough  for  boots,  stuffed  a  scat  on  the 
lid,  and  around  this  put  a  wide  worsted  webbing  or 
friuge ;  inside  the  lower  part,  a  few  inches  from  the 
top,  I  tacked  a  wide  piece  of  tape,  so  arranged  as  to 
hold  slippers.  I  am  sorry  to  state,  these  were  often 
torn  down  by  hasty  movements,  and  the  slippers 
added  to  the  boots  and  overshoes  in  the  box.  This 
is  very  useful,  aud  can  be  made  pretty  also.  Boxes 
of  any  form  covered  with  chintz  aud  muslin  de 
lainc,  the  lids  stuffed  and  ruffles  arranged  around 
them,  are  convenient  for  seats  in  rooms." 
■  i         »♦— — _ 

The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 

The  winter  and  early  spring  months  do  not  allow 
most  housekeepers  to  place  upon  their  tables  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  ornaments — flowers.  Only 
those  who  have  green-houses  or  are  remarkably 
successful  at  window  gardening  can  achieve  this. 


Fig.  1. — RADISHES   BADLY  PREPARED. 

A  bouquet  of  the  first  wild  flowers  may  now  be  had 
with  a  little  trouble;  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  just 
now  to  speak  of  floral  ornaments  ;  we  leave  those 
until  flowers  become  a  little  more  abundant,  and 
attend  to  leaves  instead.  Green  leaves  of  them- 
selves are  welcome,  and  all  the  more  so  if,  besides 
serving  to  decorate  the  table,  they  are  eatable.  All 
who  have  water-cresses, — and  every  ouc  who  has  a 
clear  stream  should  hare  them — can  give  the  break- 


Fig.  2. — RADISHES  PROPERLY  PREPARED. 

fast  table  an  air  of  freshness  by  the  presence  of  a 
dish  of  this  pungent  salad  plaut.  There  is  order  to 
be  observed  even  with  cresses.  The  plauts  thrown 
promiscuously  into  a  dish,  while  they  are  just  as 
good  to  eat,  do  not  do  their  whole  duty  in  making 
a  table  ornament.  Cresses  should  be  picked  over  be- 
fore they  go  upon  the  table.  In  doing  this,  gather 
them  in  the  fingers  into  little  bunches  or  bouquets, 
cut  the  stems  even,  and  set  them  in  a  deep  dish, 
stem  end  down.  The  result  will  be  a  dense  mass 
of  bright  green,  with  no  light-colored  stems  in 
sight.  Radishes  are  among  the  first  things  the  gar- 
den affords.  As  an  article  of  food  they  can  hardly 
be  called  nutritious,  but  they  are  highly  relished  by 
most  persons.  To  our  notion  the  radish  is  more 
valuable  to  look  at  than  to  eat.  There  is  a  bril- 
liancy in  its  scarlet  aud  a  freshness  about  its  greeu 
that  are  very  satisfying,  and  radishes  on  the  table 
are  evidence  that  the  garden  has  commenced  to 
furnish  its  stores,  and  a  forerunner  of  many  good 
things  to  come.  Sad  work  is  sometimes  made  in 
preparing  radishss  for  the  table.  There  is  a  right 
way  and  a  wrong  one  to  do  so  simple  a  thing  as 
this.  We  scarcely  ever  knew  a  servant  who,  if  un- 
instructed,  would  not  cut  off  all  the  tops  of  the 
radishes.  Fig.  1  shows  a  plate  of  the  early  turnip- 
shaped  radish  as  it  often  appears  on  the  table,  the 
tops  cut  off  and  the  tail-like  prolongations  of  the 
root  left,  all  looking  like  so  many  mice.  Cut  off 
the  long  portion  and  trim  the  leaves  so  as  to  leave 
a  bit  of  greeu  to  each  one ;  set  them  regularly  in  a 
dish,  as  in  fig.  2,  aud  there  is  a  display  of  green  and 
scarlet,  almost  as  beautiful  as  a  bouquet.  The  same 
treatment  should  be  given  to  long  radishes  ;  these 
generally  have  a  few  fibres  along  their  sides  which 
should  be  removed  and  the  lower  end  shortened 
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somewhat.  Leave  a  tuft  of  green  at  the  top,  and 
place  in  a  tumbler  or  arrange  tastefully  on  a  plate. 
These  are  little  matters,  hut  let  the  housekeeper 
who  cares  for  the  appearance  of  her  table  try  both 
ways  of  serving  water-presses  and  radishes,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  which  will  permanently  be  adopted. 


A  Perforated  Lamp  Shade. 

[Mary,  Roxabelle,  O.,  writes  a  very  pleasant,  gos- 
sipy letter;  we  can  publish  ouly  that  portion  which 
describes  her  method  of  making  a  lamp  shade.  Ens.] 

While  Brother  Henry  was  home  during  vacation 
our  store-bought  lamp  shade  gave  out,  and  for  his 


PERFORATED  LAMP  SHADE. 

temporary  convenience  he  begged  some  pasteboard 
and  cut  out  and  sewed  up  a  piece,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  old  shade.  This,  indeed,  was  a  shade. 
The  board  was  so  thick  it  permitted  no  rays  of  light 
to  pass  through  it,  and  the  reflection  only  served 
to  make  "  darkness  visible  "  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  room.  Such,  gloom  was  not  to  be  borne,  so 
four  oblong  openings  were  cut  in  the  shade ;  next 
fancy-colored  tissue  paper  was  pasted  on  the  out- 
side, and,  the  edges  of  the  openings  being  finished 
with  gilt  paper,  pictures  were  inserted  on  the  un- 
der side  as  transparencies.  Two  of  them  were 
scenes  from  Central  Park;  one,  the  head  of  Wash- 
ington; and  the  last,  but  nut  the  least  attractive, 
a  gay  young  lady,  fairly  dazzling  at  night  with  di- 
amonds, caused  by  the  lamp-light  shining  through 
the  holes  pricked  for  that  purpose.  White  tissue 
paper  was  pasted  on  the  under  side  of  the  shade, 
and  the  lower  edge  bound  around  with  gilt  paper. 
In  the  four  alternate  spaces,  flowers  were  then 
pricked.  But  this  one  is  not  my  chef  d'asnvre.  I 
have  just  finished  one  for  the  college  brothers, 
which,  though  simple,  is  really  quite  elegant.  This 
last  I  made  out  of  six  equal  sized  pieces  of  Bristol 
board,  of  (he  shape  shown  in  the  engraving.  These 
pieces  are  to  he  joined  near  the  top  and  the  bottom 
by  ribbon  passed  through  holes  stamped  for  the 
purpose;  afterwards  the  lamp  shade  can  be  set  on 
the  brass  rim  as  common  ones  are.  Around  the 
lower  edge  I  traced  by  means  of  impression  paper, 
a  wreath,  vine,  tendrils,  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
grape.-,  and  at  the  to])  a  plain,  narrow  braiding 
pattern.  In  the  centre  of  each  piece  I  traced 
some  design,  such  as  a  butterfly,  oak  branch,  leaves 
and  acorns,  ivy  vine,  a  full-blown  rose  with  stem 
and  leaves,  a  grape  vine,  and  lastly  a  bouquet  of 
various  kinds  of  flowers  and  leaves.  Then,  with 
the  Bristol  board  resting  on  a  cushion,  began  the 
slow  and  ted'  >us  work,  prick,  prick,  prick,  with 
various  size.1  needles,  using  occasionally  a  knitting 
needle  am'  .'en  a  stiletto,  until  all  was  completed. 
Upon  holding  the  paper  up  to  the  light,  the  vari- 
ous designs  were  developed  in  uususpected  beauty. 
The  pieces  are  to  be  lined  on  the  inside  with 
white    tissue    paper,   and   then   joined    together. 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT  HATTEE. 

Edward  and  I  drank  tea  with  a  few  other  invited 
friends,  at  Mrs.  B.'s  last  evening.  It  was  the  first 
time  we  had  had  the  pleasure  of  partaking  of 
a  meal  at  her  house,  as  she  has  been  in  the  neigh- 
borhood only  about  three  months;  however,  I  have 
met  her  several  times  at  the  little  introductory  tea 
parties  that  are  always  given  here  whenever  a 
stranger  comes  to  settle  among  us.  As  this  was 
her  first  tea  drinking,  and  perhaps  because  she 
came  from  the  West,  I  expected  quite  an  elaborate 
supper,  but  was,  I  think  agreeably,  disappointed. 
It  was  what  we  call  a  decidedly  plain  table.  The 
spread  was  extremely  brilliant  aud  beautiful,  crim- 
son being  the  prevailing  shade  of  color,  and  the  nap- 
kins of  the  finest  damask,  and  of  alabaster  white- 
ness ;  the  gilt-edged  china  was  tasteful  and  pretty ; 
the  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  were  of  silver; 
the  flowers,  of  which  there  were  two  or  three  small 
bouquets,  were  fragrant  and  delicious.  For  the 
refreshing  of  the  inner  man  was  provided,  a  cup  of 
baked  custard  for  each,  deliciously  white  raised 
biscuit,  one  kind  of  plain  fruit  cake,  (I  make  a  cake 
very  much  like  it,  if  not  the  same,  and  will  give 
the  recipe,)  puff  pastry  tarts  with  jelly,  canned 
peaches,  shaved  beef,  small  cucumber  pickles,  gra- 
ham bread  iu  slices,  butter,  sugar,  cream,  and  green 
tea.  That  was  all,  but  there  was  plenty  of  it,  aud 
everything  was  made  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
and  Edward  declared  afterwards  that  it  was  the  best 
company  supper  he  had  ever  eaten,  and  that  Mrs.  B. 
was  the  most  sensible  woman  of  his  acquaintance. 

Plain  Fruit  Cake. — Put  into  the  cake  bowl  a 
small  teacupful  of  butter,  aud  two  larger  teacup- 
fuls  of  white  coffee  6ugar.  If  the  butter  is  hard, 
allow  the  bowl  to  stand  in  the  oven  or  near  the 
fire,  until  it  is  nearly  melted ;  then  heat  to  a  foam. 
Separate  the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  or  five  eggs, 
and  beat  each  thoroughly,  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth, 
as  usual ;  add  the  beaten  yolks  to  the  cake,  and  two 
heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar  dissolved  in 
a  small  teacupful  of  milk,  which  may  be  a  little 
60ur.  If  flavored  with  lemon,  it  may  be  put  in 
now.  Beat  the  batter  as  long  as  your  patience  will 
allow,  adding  flour  as  you  do  so,  in  small  quanti- 
ties, until  stiff  enough.  It  is  well  to  always  stir  or 
beat  the  batter  one  way.  Now  put  iu  half  a  pound 
of  stoned  raisins,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  chopped  candied  peel. 
Have  a  suitable  tin  for  baking,  and  grease  with  a 
little  butter;  lay  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan,  and  butter  it  a  little  also ;  just  be- 
fore placing  in  the  oven  add  a  teaspoonfiil  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
warm  (not  boiling)  water ;  stir  in  quickly  but  thor- 
oughly. Now  the  egg  froth  orfoam  should  be  stirred 
in  lightly,  but  intimately,  as  its  chief  use  is  to  coag- 
ulate, and  to  help  the  flour  to  sustain  the  cake  after 
it  is  risen  in  the  oven.  Pour  iuto  the  tin  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  ;  do  not  open  the  oven  door 
oftener  than  necessary  after  the  cake  is  in.  Wait 
at  least  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  doing  so.  It 
will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  bake,  but 
it  will  be  necessary  to  try  if  it  is  done  by  running 
into  it  a  thin  skewer  or  straw.  If  the  instrument 
comes  out  clear,  the  cake  is  baked  sufficiently.  I 
have  always  observed  that  cake  with  raisins  and  cur- 
rants takes  a  longer  time  to  bake  than  that  which 
is  without  fruit,  though  I  have  not  yet  solved  the 
problem.     Be  sure  to  stone  the  raisins  carefully. 

Puff  Pastry  Tarts. — Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  very  hard  and  firm  lard,  and  a  little  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  butter,  also  very  cold  and  hard. 
Sift  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  the  very  best 
white  flour;  cut  the  lard  into  very  small  bits,  but  do 
not  chop,  or  mash,  or  heat  it  at  all,  and  mix  gently 
iuto  the  flour.  Then  add  gradually  about  a  gill  of 
ice-cold  water ;  you  must  bcthejudge  of  the  quan- 
tity of  water,  however,  as  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
exact  rule,  but  the  paste  should  be  soft  aud  yielding, 
though  not  at  all  sticky.  Mix  as  little  as  possible, 
hardly  touching  it.  A  marble  slab  is  the  best  to 
roll  it  on,  but  if  one  is  not  at  hand,  use  the  com- 
mon rolling-board.    Roll  thin,  and  drop  the  butter 


iu  small  bits  all  over  it,  pressing  lightly  in  order  to 
fix  it.  Fold  three  times  and  roll  again,  and  fold 
again  the  same  ;  roll  again,  always  from  you,  aud 
fold;  now  again  and  fold.  It  is  now  ready  to  be 
rolled  and  made  into  cakes  of  the  desired  shape ;  I 
use  a  little  gingcrsnap  cutter  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  Make  very  thin,  and  keep  cold 
until  put  into  the  oven,  which  should  be  very  hot. 
Do  not  look  at  them  under  five  minutes.  They 
should  not  brown,  aud  when  well  risen  are  done. 
When  desired  for  the  table,  put  a  small  piece  of 
firm  jelly  in  the  center  of  each  one,  and  arrange 
tastefully  in  a  pyramid  shape,  on  a  round  [date. 
They  give  a  very  pretty  effect  to  an  evening  table, 
besides  being  delicious  to  eat. 

Salads.— Cabbage  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  celery,  also  chopped  fine, 
makes  an  excellent  salad  where  lettuce  cannot 
be  obtained.  We  are  having  fresh  green  lettuce 
now  every  day.  It  is  rather  expensive  for  so 
large  a  family,  but  Edward  aud  I  both  agree  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  pay  the  gardener  than  the  doctor, 
and  salads  and  vegetables  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
are  as  necessary  to  health  as  are  comfortable  homes 
and  clothing  in  the  winter. 

Parsnips  wc  get  from  our  own  garden.  We  never 
have  them  dug  in  the  fall,  as  I  find  that  they  are 
not  wanted  at  my  tabic  until  after  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground,  and  some  kind  of  a  vegetable 
change  is  desired.  They  seem  also  to  keep  better 
in  the  ground  than  in  the  cellar,  the  frost  not  hurt- 
ing them  at  all,  but  rather  the  contrary.  I  scrape 
and  halve  them,  boiling  very  tender.  Lay  length- 
wise, side  by  side,  in  a  small  dish,  and  put  a  trifle  of 
butter,  and  pepper  and  salt  over  them. 

Dandelion  Leaves. — Gather  large,  green,  and 
healthy  looking  leaves,  wash,  boil  tender,  and  sea- 
son the  same  as  spinach,  or  send  to  table  without 
chopping,  allowing  each  one  to  season  to  taste.  It 
is  a  pleasant  vegetable,  and   is  valued   by  many. 

Ladies'  Fingers. — Use  any  kind  of  light  sponge 
cake  batter.  Take  a  sheet  of  buttered  paper  aud 
with  a  spoonful  of  the  batter  draw  a  shape  on  the 
paper  the  length  and  size  of  your  finger.  Make  an 
even  number,  bake  until  crisp  and  slightly  brown, 
remove  from  the  paper,  and  join  two  together  by 
means  of  a  little  good  jelly.  They  may  be  cemented 
with  frosting,  or  with  white  of  egg  alone,  if  desirable. 

To  Boil  Peeled  Potatoes. — Wash,  and  as  fast 
as  peeled,  throw  into  cold  water  and  let  them  stand 
until  twenty-five  minutes  before  wanted  for  the 
table.  Have  ready  a  tea-kettle  of  boiling  water,  put 
the  potatoes  into  a  pot, (a  large  saucepan  is  best),  put 
the  pot  on  to  a  brisk  fire,  and  cover  the  potatoes  with 
water  from  the  tea-kettle;  some  add  salt,  but  I  re- 
serve it  until  after  the  water  is  poured  off.  Boil 
twenty  minutes,  try  with  a  fork,  and  if  they  split 
they  are  done  ;  keep  on  the  lid  and  pour  the  water 
from  them  as  dry  as  possible  ;  return  the  kettle  to 
the  fire  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  not  long  enough 
to  endanger  burning.  I  throw  in  now  a  little  salt, 
and  take  hold  of  the  handle  and  toss  the  kettle  in 
such  a  way  that  the  potatoes  will  be  thrown  up 
aud  down.  When  they  look  white  and  floury,  they 
have  been  shaken  sufficiently,  and  may  then  bo 
dished  for  the  table.  This  way  of  boiliug  peeled 
potatoes  is  the  best,  but  some  housekeepers  may 
object  to  it  because  it  not  only  involves  the  trouble 
of  shaking  the  pot,  but  of  cleaning  it  afterwards,  as 
some  of  the  floury  portion  adheres  to  the- bottom 
and  sides  ;  and  ifthisisnot  removed  while  moist, 
it  dries,  aud  of  course  is  hard  to  clean.  If  the  ket- 
tle is  filled  with  water  immediately  after  the  pota- 
toes are  removed,  the  difficulty  will  be  obviated. 


Furs  and    Moths.— "J.  F.  W."     Put  the 

furs  in  a  box  so  tight  that  moths  cannot  get  in  to 
lay  their  eggs.  Few  boxes  are  safe  for  this, 
but  they  all  may  be  made  so  by  pasting  strips  of 
paper  over  every  joint,  including  the  crack  between 
the  lid  and  cover.  Paper  bags  made  of  strong  pa- 
per, without  even  a  pin-hole,  will  answer;  after  the 
furs  are  put  in,  paste  the  mouth  of  the  bag  securely. 
Aromatics  of  various  kinds  are  more  or  less  repul- 
sive to  the  insect,  but  the  only  sure  way  is  to  see 
that  there  are  no  moths  in  the  furs,  and  then,  beat- 
ing them  well,  put  them  where  none   can  get  In. 
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HJODYS  &  (SIMS'  ©©ILOTMSo 

A  School   Girl's  Composition. 
**  Spring;." 

"This  is  spring.  The  grass  is  green — what  there  is  of  it 
—hut  it's  a  kind  of  invisible  green  just  now ;  and  snow 
isn't.  The  days  arc  longer  than  they  was  when  they  was 
shorter,  and  they'll  he  a  good  deal  longer  yet  if  they  keep 
on  stretching  at  both  ends.  The  nights  aint  so  long  as 
they  used  to  be.  Mil  said  it  was  cold  yesterday,  and  I 
thought  so,  too.  It  was  scold,  scold,  scold,  all  day;  it 
was  washing-day.  Carrie  and  me  is  going  to  have  a  May- 
day party  next  June.  Won't  that  be  jolly!  We'll  have 
such  fun,  and  shall  invite  all  the  rest  of  the  boys.  Spring 
is  one  of  the  four  seasons— the  /wvrnost  one.  I  like 
spring ;  it  is  such  a  nice  time  to  go  skating.  The  buds 
have  commenced  to  sprout  on  the  potatoes  down  cellar. 
The  end.  Sarah  Ann." 


Picture  Story.— Showing  the  remarkable  adventures  and 
escapes  of  an  amphibious  individual ;  every  reader  can 
give  his  own  version  with  variations  to  suit  listeners. 

Ready  Wit.— It  is  told  of  Billy  Hibbard, 
the  Methodist,  that  once  when  roll  was  called  in  the  Con- 
ference, his  name  was  read  "  William."  lie  rose  at  once 
and  objected.  Faying  that  his  name  was  not  William,  it 
was  Billy.  iL  But  Brother  Hibbard,"  pleaded  Bishop  As- 
bury,  "Billy  is  a  little  boy's  name!"  "Yes,  Bishop," 
was  the  quick  reply  of  the  eccentric  preacher,  "and 
I  waB  a  little  boy  when  my  father   gave  it  to  me  I" 


One  Secret  of  "Cioocl  Luck." 

Claflin,  Stewart,  Vanderbilt,  and  many  others  of  less 
note  whom  we  could  name,  arc  regarded  by  thoughtless 
persons  as  "lucky"  men.  If  "luck"  means  success  ob- 
tained by  constant,  untiring  attention  to  business,  they 
have  had  "  luck,"  for  harder  working  men  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find.  They  worked  as  faithfully  for  small 
gains  at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  as  they  now  do, 
when  their  transactions  involve  millions.  The  first  be- 
ginnings of  one  of  our  heaviest  merchants  was  in  a  dry 
goods  house  where  he  sought  employment,  and  out  of 
mere  pity  the  proprietor  set  him  to  straightening  out  bent 
nails  that  had  been  drawn  from  boxes.  His  pay  was 
scarcely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  his  working  industriously  and  steadily. 
Ilis  faithfulness  was  soon  observed— employers  arc  not  as 
blind  as  many  a  fault-finding  clerk  thinks— and  he  was 
advanced  to  other  wo  k  at  better  wages.  The  same  course 
of  devotion  to  business  was  followed  by  promotion, 
until,  step  by  step,  he  gained  his  present  independence. 

Another  with  whom  we  arc  personally  acquainted,  now 
the  head  of  a  large  commercial  firm,  at  first  when  a  mere 
lad.  besides  faithfully  attending  to  his  duties  in  the  store, 
devoted  all  his  spare  hours  to  reading  every  publication 
he  could  find,  which  gave  any  information  on  the  branch 
of  business  he  was  engaged  in.  Some  of  his  fellow 
clerks  attended  balls,  parties,  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment, while  he  was  thus  engaged,  and  laughed  at  him  for 
a  stupid  plodder.  In  less  than  a  year  he  knew  more  of 
the  business  than  many  who  had  been  employed  there  for 
years,  and  was  rapidly  advanced  accordingly.  He  is  now 
reaping  the  fruits  of  his  "seeds  of  luck"  planted  with 
such  laborious  pains.  Stop  grumbling,  boys,  and  be- 
gin to  try  this  method  of  comjMlling  fortune  to  favor  you. 

"  I  Want  I?Iy  Own  UJnitorella." 

The  following  incident  is  related  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Methodist:  "  Standing  on  the  middle  porch  of  the  Capi- 
tol, witnessing  the  re-forming  of  the  line  of  procession,  af- 
ter the  ceremonies  were  concluded,  I  saw  several  carriages 
drive  up  to  the  steps,  and  the  invited  guests,  who  were  to 
head  the  column,  got  in  and  were  driven  to  their  positions 
in  the  line.  When  the  President's  carriage  was  brought 
up,  he  stepped  forward,  and  was  in  the  act  of  getting  in, 
when  he  asked  his  servant  for  his  umbrella.  The  man 
replied  that  he  had  placed  it  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
Capitol,  but  on  his  return  to  the  room,  he  could  not  find 
it.  In  a  moment  several  gentlemen  rushed  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  offered  him  their  umbrellas  in  the  most  kind 
and  pressing  terms.  'I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  but  I 
want  my  own  umbrella.'  Then  turning  to  his  servant, 
he  said  very  quietly :  '  I  gave  you  my  umbrella  in  charge; 
go  back  and  look  for  it  again.'  The  man  left.  The 
head  of  the  column  in  the  meantime  was  halted.  The 
carriages  of  the  corps  diplomatique  were  waiting  their 
turn  to  come  up.  The  long  line  of  carriages  behind  these 
were  at  a  stand-still.  The  military  companies  formed  in 
front  were  wondering  at  the  delay  ;  everybody  seemed  to 
be  impatient  but  the  little  man  who  was  waiting  for  his 
umbrella.  He  was  calm,  and  looked  thoughtful ;  and 
well  he  might,  after  just  coming  down  from  the  platform 
where,  before  congregated  thousands  of  the  people,  ho 
had  pressed  the  Bible  to  his  lips  in  confirmation  of  the 
oath  of  office,  to  execute  the  laws,  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution. After  about  ten  minutes  of  most  perplexing 
waiting  to  all  who  did  not  know  the  cause  of  the  delay, 
the  servant  made  his  appearance,  very  red  in  the  face, 
and  very  much  out  of  breath.  Tipping  his  beaver,  he 
handed  the  President  a  well-worn  umbrella,  which  he 
took,  saying  at  the  same  time,  '  Yes,  this  is  mine  ;'  and 
quietly  poked  it  under  the  carriage-seat,  and  got  in, 
when  the  procession  moved  on.  This  was  Grant  all 
over;  nothing  seems  to  disconcert  him,  or  turn  him  to 
the  right  or  left.  He  goes  straight  along,  demanding 
what  is  right— refusing  to  compromise  short  of  the  right." 

A  Bear  Story. 

"Our  Boys  and  Girls"  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
antics  of  a  pet  bear.  He  was  captured  when  a  little  cub, 
and  was  brought  up  by  hand  as  one  of  the  family.  He 
claimed  the  warmest  place  on  the  hearth-stone,  and 
nestled  in  cold  weather  with  the  dogs  before  the  fire. 
None  of  the  pet  animals  about  the  farm  were  tamer  than 
he  ;  aud  none  better  loved  to  climb  up  into  his  master's 
lap  and  receive  his  caress,  or  understood  the  whims  of  his 
mistress  when  begging  for  a  choice  morsel,  ne  was 
of  a  prying  disposition,  and  forever  peeping  into  every 
hole,  so  the  family  were  obliged  to  lock  up  every  thing, 
even  the  closets  where  they  kept  their  clothing.  If  a  hen 
cackled  when  an  egg  was  laid,  Mr.  Bear  understood  it  ; 
and  if  he  was  not  prevented,  he  would  very  soon  find  it 
and  suck  it  before  the  cackling  fowl  had  ceased  her  song. 

One  Sunday  the  family  went  to  church,  and  left  the 
bear  alone  at  home.  Bruin  improved  the  opportunity,  and 
rummaged  all  over  the  house  in  search  of  fan  or  some- 


thing to  eat.  Unfortunately,  the  good  housewife  had 
left  the  cellar  door  unlocked  and  ajar;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  bear  discovered  it  and  crept  down  the 
stairs.  Once  down  in  the  cellar,  he  espied  the  molasses 
barrel ;  and  if  there  was  any  thing  in  the  house  he  was 
excessively  fond  of,  it  was  molasses  or  honey.  Bruin 
pawed  over  the  barrel,  licked  the  tightly  driven  bung, 
and  was  about  abandoning  it  in  despair  when  he  espied 
the  spile.  Grasping  it  with  his  strong  teeth,  he  easily 
withdrew  it,  and  out  came  the  molasses  in  a  stream,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  bear,  who  clapped  his  mouth  to 
the  hole  and  sucked  away  with  grunts  of  self-satisfaction. 

The  molasses  still  flowed,  and  still  the  bear  kept  his 
mouth  to  the  orifice,  pausing  now  and  then  to  take  a  long 
breath.  At  length  he  was  full ;  his  stomach  could  hold 
no  more  ;  yet  his  appetite  was  not  satisfied.  He  squatted 
on  his  haunches  and  viewed  the  still  running  stream  with 
disgust,  to  think  that  the  supply  was  so  abundant,  and 
that,  alas  1  he  could  hold  no  more.  The  molasses  had 
now  mil  out  in  large  quantity,  and  had  formed  a  great 
pool  on  the  floor ;  but  Bruin  dove  into  it,  and  rolled  him- 
self a  thousand  times  in  the  thick  fluid,  until  his  shaggy 
coat,  from  hisnosc  to  his  tail,  was  covered  with  molasses, 
dirt,  and  gravel  stones  !  There  he  caroused  in  the  sweet 
pool,  as  cats  roll  and  tumble  in  a  field  of  the  catnip 
herb.  All  at  once  Mr.  Bear  became  sick  at  the  stomach  ! 
And  it  was  a  new  sensation  to  him — something  he  had 
never  felt  before.  As  he  grew  worse,  he  thought  of  hi* 
master  and  mistress,  and  so  crept  upstairs  to  ask  for  their 
consolation ;  but  they  had  not  returned  from  church. 
Then  he  crawled  up  another  story,  and  got  into  the  girls* 
bed,  drawing  the  snowy  white  sheet?  over  his  besmeared 
form.  There  he  lay  groaning  and  grunting,  the  sickest 
bear  ever  seen  by  anybody  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

When  the  girls  arrived  they  were  horrified  at  the  scene, 
and  were  going  to  lay  the  broomstick  over  Bruin,  when 
he  started  on  the  run  fur  the  haymow  with  the  sbcets 
sticking  to  his  back  !  It  was  some  time  before  the  bear 
got  well,  and  still  longer  before  his  mistref-s  forgave  him. 


IIIPI 


No.  343.    Illustrated  Rebus.— Good  advice  for  the  rash 

Answers  to  Problems  and  Puzzles. 

The  following   are    answers    to   the    puzzles    in  the 

April  number,  page  143 No.  340.    Puzzle  Inscription.— 

Read  backwards,  it  is  "I  told  you  once."  Some  have 
had  considerable  amusement  by  telling  a  friend  the  an 
swer  when  he  was  trying  to  solve  the  puzzle ;  the  friend 
of  course,  denied  having  been  told,  and  kept  un  trying 

to  read  it  correctly No.  341. —  Illustrated  Rebus. — A 

party  of  soldiers  on  the  plains  firing  at  the  Indians 
(Good,  nciv  puzzles  of  all  kinds  arc  always  welcome  from 

our  readers.) The  following  have  sent  in  correct  an 

swers:  John  Shabo,  G.  A.  Harpel.  Charles  Miller,  Leon 
ard  A.  James,  E.  W.  P.  Heeney,  Charlie  Rickner,  T 
Joralemon,  B.  B.  Keeler,  C,  C.  Keeler,  M.  C.  Woodward 
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("COrYKIGUT  SECURED.] 

COVETOUSNESS  .—From  a  Picture  by  Petrol  Bonheur  — Drawn 

"Johnny  must  not  go  out  of  the  yard"  was  the  caution 
which  his  mother  gave  her  little  hoy.  They  were  spend- 
ing a  month  in  the  country,  and  Johnny,  all  unused  to 


Bnch  a  life,  found  wonders  enough  to  occupy  his  attention 
for  a  long  time,  without  wandering  out  of  the  safe  hounds 
of  the  ample  yard  surrounding  the  dwelling.  But  as 
these  grew  familiar,  he  longed  to  see  what  was  heyond. 
Especially  did  he  want  to  go  across  a  field  which  lay  op- 
posite, and  see  how  it  looked  in  the  woods  which  border- 
ed it.  There  must  be  wonderful  things  there,  he  thought. 
His  nurse  had  told  him  stories  about  Indians  and  mon- 
keys, and  curious  birds  that  lived  in  the  woods,  and  here, 
he  thought,  was  a  chance  which  he  might  never  have  again 
to  6ee  them  for  himself.  So  one  morning  after  dreaming 
all  night  about  it,  he  slipped  away  uuperceived,  and  soon 
reached  the  edge  of  the  unknown  land.  "Grapes! 
Grapes  I"  he  shouted,  as  he  saw  the  ripe  clusters  hanging 
from  a  wild  vine,  and  quickly  grasped  a  bunch.  "What 
strange  noise  was  that  he  heard  ?  "Ca-dork — dork — dork." 
Just  then  remembering  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  his 
heart  fluttered  with  alarm;  nor  was  he  less  frightened 
when  on  turning  around  he  saw  what  appeared  to  him  a 
real  monster,  eyeing  him  keenly,  and  uttering  that  fear- 
ful '"Ca-dork — dork — dork."  It  was  the  farmer's  pet 
Brahma  rooster,  an  enormous  bird,  enough  to  frighten 
any  child,  and  no  wonder  the  little  fellow  dropped  the 
grapes  and  ran  for  the  housj,  screaming  with  all  his 
might,  "  Mamma !  Mamma  I"  In  telling  of  it,  when  safe 
at  home  again,  he  greatly  amused  his  friends  by  very 
solemnly  assuring  them,  that  the  "  big  thing  with  feath- 
ers on  "  hallooed  after  him,  "  Cut,  cut,  cut,"  "  and,"  said 
he,  M  I  did  cut  just  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  I'll  never  go  out 
of  the  yard  alone  again."  And  he  faithfully  kept  his  word. 

Revenge. — Different  persons  have  various  ways  of 
taking  revenge;    the  following  was  a  humorous  man's 


way.  He  called  at  a  house  to  see  a  friend  and  inquired, 
"Is  this  Mr.  Jones's  house?"  "No,  it  aint,"  replied  the 
servant,  very  snappishly,  and  slammed  the  door  in  his 
face.  Thus  repulsed,  the  man  walked  away,  but  suddenly 
an  idea  struck  him  and  he  returned  for  his  revenge.  He 
rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  same  servant  appeared,  he 
snapped  out  as  shortly  as  possible,  "  Who  said  it  was?" 
and  retreated,  well  satisfied  with  his  peculiar  revenge. 

A  OcEiuitie  Oliost.— (A  Fact.) 

"No,  I  never  saw  one  in  my  life,  and  never  saw  any- 
body who  had  seen  one,  either.  And  what's  more,  I 
don't  believe  in  'era.  Just  show  me  one— a  genuine 
ghost, — and  then  I'll  have  faith." 

"  Well,"  said  old  Aunt  Debby,  "I  have  seen  a  ghost, — 
as  real  a  ghost  as  anybody  ever  laid  eyes  on.  'Twas 
more'n  thirty  year  ago,  just  after  I  buried  my  first  hus- 
band. I  was  lookin1  round  for  a  place  to  live  in,  and 
heard  of  a  house  in  Jackson-street,  where  the  rent  was 
very  low.  One  of  the  neighbors  told  me  it  was  offered  so 
cheap  because  no  family  could  stay  on  account  of  a  ghost 
of  the  man  who  had  lived  there  last  that  haunted  it. 

"  Did  I  feel  afraid  ?  No,  not  a  bit ;  for  I  didn't  believe 
in  such  things ;  and  besides,  I  had  known  the  old  man 
well  in  his  lifetime,  and  been  good  friends  with  him,  too. 
I  didn't  know  any  cause  why  he  should  turn  to  be  my 
enemy  after  he  was  dead.  So  I  took  the  house,  glad  to 
get  it  at  so  low  a  price,  and  moved  in  my  furniture.  To- 
wards evening.  I  went  over  and  made  ready  to  pass  the 
night  there.  Was  I  alone  ?  Aye, — that  I  was,  all  alone, 
for  I  was  a  poor  widow,  and  my  children  across  the  sea. 

"  'Twas  a  warm  night,  and  so  I  opened  the  doors  and 
windows,  after  I  had  lighted  my  lamp.  Then  I  sat  down 
by  my  table,  to  knit  awhile,  and  read  my  chapter  in  the 
Bible,  before  going  to  bed.  I  was  a  knitrin'  and  a  readin' 
together,  with  the  Bible  open  at  the  Ninety-first  Psalm, 


and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

when  all  of  a  sudden,  I  heard  a  strange  sound  upstairs. 
It  was  a  low  cry,  just  like  a  wailin',  sobbin'  child  would 
make ;  and  seemed  to  be  goin'  round  and  round  the  gar- 
ret. 'It'snothin1  but  the  wind,1  says  I  to  myself,  but 
when  I  looked  out  o'  doors,  and  saw  how  still  and  quiet 
every  thing  was,  with  the  stars  a  shinin1  down  so  calm.  I 
knew  it  couldn't  be  the  wind.  Then  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  rat  or  a  mouse,  but  I  knew  very  well  that  no  such 
animal  could  make  that  sad,  melancholy  moan,  which 
seemed  to  pierce  to  my  very  soul.  I  listened  a  little 
while,  tryin'  to  think  what  could  make  such  a  strange 
noise,  and  at  last  says  to  myself,  '  Deb,  that  is  a  ghost, 
sure  enough,  and  no  mistake.'' 

"  Frightened  ?  No ;  at  any  rate,  not  much,  for  I  had  no 
cause  to  fear  aught  on  earth,  or  in  the  grave.  I  read  my 
chapter  through, — all  about  the  angels  havln'  charge 
over  us,  and  the  'terror  by  night '—and  the  rest  of  the 
dangers.  But  all  the  time,  the  sound— that  awful  wait,— 
kept  on  with  its  solemn  voice.  I  heard  it  coming  down 
stairs,  and  with  it  a  gentle  footfall, — down,  down,  a  step 
at  a  time.  It  reached  the  floor,  and  then  stopped.  I 
looked — for  I  could  not  help  lookin', — and  there,  right  at 
the  doorway,  I  saw  standing  in  the  dark,  two  gleamin', 
flashin' balls  of  fire  1  Now,  I  began  to  be  scared,  but  I 
gathered  up  all  my  courage  and  spoke  out  loud,  k  Come 
forth  ! '    And  up  leaped— a  big  black  cat! 

"  That  was  all  there  was  of  the  ghost.  I  knew  the  cat 
as  soon  as  I  saw  it  plainly ;  and  it  knew  mc  too,  and 
came  towards  me,  purrin'  and  moan  in'  by  turns.  Tou 
see,  the  old  cat  was  wecpiu'  for  its  dead  master :  and  as 
it  stood  in  the  door,  the  candle-light  on  its  eyes  made 
them  look  like  balls  of  fire.  That  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  saw  a  ghost :  and  I  don't  believe  anybody  ever  saw 
a  better  one.  I  kept  the  old  cat,  and  well  I  might,  for 
she  had  saved  me  forty  dollars  rent,  besides  drivin'  away 
the  rats  and  mice  from  the  house." 
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"  THE  BEST    JUVENILE  MAGAZINE   EVEE    PUBLISHED    IN  ANY  LAND    OB   LANGUAGE:' 

OUR     YOUNG     FOLKS. 


The  popularity  of  this  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls,  nUhough  very  great  from  its  commencement,  has  been  largely  increased  this  year  by  Mr.  ALDiticn'a  remarkable  "Story  of  a 
Bad  Boy,"  and  by  the  very  instructive  and  fascinating  articles  on  subjects  of  practical  interest  and  importance  by  Mr.  Parton,  Mb.  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  Agassiz.  Mr.  Ham,  Major 
Traverse,  and  other  popular  writers.  The  tastes  and  benefit  of  all  classes  of  readers  have  been  consulted  ;  provision  has  been  made  for  the  best  of  Stories  to  please  those  who  prefer  itu- 
ries  to  any  other  reading;  while  for  those  who  desire  to  learn,  as  well  ns  to  be  amused,  excellent  articles  have  been  prepared  by  the  most  skillful  and  pleasing  writer*  on  Glass-Mak- 
ing, Goal-Mining,  SHip-Euilding;  on  Voyages,  Discoveries,  and  the  Lives  of  Great  Navigators;  on  Earthquakes,  Coral  Animals,  and  the  Islands  thuy 
build;  on  fresh  and  attractive  topics  of  American  History;  on  Gardening  for  Girls;  How  to  Talk,  How  to  Read,  How  to  "Write,  How  to  Travel,  How  to 
Act  in  Society,  and  How  to  Work.  For  entertainment  and  sharpening  the  wits  of  the  readers  of  "  Ovn  Young  Foleb,"  the  Evening  Lamp  furnishes  a  choice  and 
abundant  collection  of  Enigmas,  Rebuses,  Puzzles,  etc. 


To  show  the  estimation  In  which   the  Magazine  id  held  by  those  who  are  acquainted 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  24th,  1SC9. 

Fields.  Osgood  &  Co.: 

I  got  from  you  four  numbers  of  "  Our  Young  Folks/1  and  I  read  every  word  of  them.  I 
have  showed  them  to  several  boys  here.  Every  boy  likes  them.  Ten  boys  told  me  they 
would  sign  with  me  for  them,  but  all  of  them  couldn't  yet  the  money  now.  1  send  you  the 
money  for  five  names.  Some  boys  say  they  can't  get  their  fathers  to  sign  for  any  papers. 
Their  fathers  are  able  to  sign,    I  think  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  the  best  Magazine  In  the  world. 

Here  arc  the  names.  Truly  yours,  II.  A.  L. 

Heraiann',  Mo.,  Jan,  S,  1SG9. 

Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. : 

I  am  a  little  boy.  and  live  here  at  the  far  West.  I  used  to  live  in  Mass.,  near  Boston.  I 
have  been  in  your  store  many  times,  and  have  several  books  published  by  you.  I  came  here 
near  two  years  ago.  My  brother  has  given  me  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  "  Young 
Folks."  I  liked  it  so  well,  1  want  to  own  them  all,  and  have  tried  to  earn  money  enough  to 
pay  for  them.  I  have  found  it  hard  work,  as  money  is  not  as  plenty  as  work  is.  But  I  havo 
succeeded  now.  1  want  to  know  how  much  you  will  let  me  have  the  back  numbers  of  1SC7 
and  1868  for— and  I  will  also  subscribe  for  1889.  I  mean  to  keep  on  taking  them  as  long  as 
they  arc  published,  which  I  hope  will  be  for  a  long  tune.  C.  "W,  K. 

Please  find  enclosed  $2.00,  renewal  of  subscription  for  "Our  Young  Folks"  for  1SR0. 
"We.  enjoy  the  book  so  much  we  feel  as  though  we  could  not  get  along  nicely  without  it. 
Many  a  lonely  and  sick  hour  has  been  passed  pleasantly  by  its  help,  and  I  think  it  improves 
all  the  time.  Your  friend,  Miss  L.  M.  M.,  Bloomingtou,  111. 

Cold  "Water,  Mich.,  Feb.  12,  1S69. 
I  wanted  so  many  new  books  and  Cools  this  year,  I  thought  1  would  try  and  get  along 
without  "Our  Young  Folks,"  but  I  can't  do  it.    I  am  lame  and  cannot  go  off  and  play  with 
the  oilier  boys,  so  I  must  have  my  old  friend  again.  D.  L. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  two  dollars,  to  pay  for  "  Our  Young  Folks'*  another  year.  Times  arc 
very  hard,  and  we  thought  we  would  have  to  give  up  "  Our  Young  Folks  "  for  the  coining 
year,  but  when  the  Dec.  No.  came,  'twas  like  parting  with  an  old  and  tried  friend,  andto  think 
that  was  the  last  No,  caused  an  extra  etfort  among  the  young  folks,  and  I  shall  not  say  that 
the  "Old  Folks"  did  not  assist;  the  consequence  of  which  was  "Peter  was  robbed  to 
pay  Pafd."  J.  M.  C,   West  Glaze,  Missouri. 

February  1st,  1S69. 
1  have  taken  your  Magazine  for  nearly  two  years,  and   I  like  it  very  much.    "  Cast  away 
In  the  Cold  "  was  a  very  good  story,  and  I  think  that  the    "Story  of  a  Bad  Boy"  will  be  a 
good  one,  too.    I  am  eleven  years  old  and  I  think  I  will  take  it  all  my  lifetime.    I  buy  the 
Magazine  every  month  from  Mr.  Winters,  who  keeps  the  stationery  in  Rondout. 

Yours  truly,  E.  S.  C. 

Allenville,  Mifflin  Co.,  Penn.,  Feb.  15th,  1SG0. 
1  have  long  felt  the  need  of  some  interesting  Magazine  to  enliven  the  reading  class.  '"Our 
Young  Folks  "  is  what  we  need.  I  am  going  to  make  the  experiment,  and  use  every  effort 
to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  who  can  understand  it.  Had  we  something  fresh  and 
Instructive  to  interest  our  pupils,  we  should  not  have  near  the  difficulties  wc  have  in  keep- 
ing a  quiet,  orderly  school.  B.  I.  S. 

Elizabeth,  N".  J.,  Feb.  16th.  1P63. 
I  have  long  admired  your  Magazine,  "  Our  Young  Folks,"— ever  since  a  copy  came  by 
chance  under  my  observation.  1  think  it  is  the  best  magazine  for  young  folks  published  in 
this  country,  or  even  In  the  world,  lor  1  don't  see  how  it  could  be  better.  It  is  just  the  thing 
for  a  family,  there  is  something  in  it  for  all  ages.  1  like  "Farming  for  Boys,"'  and  "Gar- 
dening for  Girls."    I  like  Mr.  Aldrich's  story.    It  commences  some  like  "  Tom  Brown." 

C.  P.  C. 

Bixghamtos,  N.  Y.,  Feb.2ad,  1SG9. 
I  have  read  "  Our  Young  Folks"  ever  since  it  was  first  published,  and  like  it  famously. 
1  think  it  much  superior  to  any  other  Magazine  for    Young  Folks,  and  hope  it  may  long 
continue  to  delight  their  homes  and  improve  their  minds.  Truly,  11.  L.  K. 

I  read  one  number  over  and  over,  till  I  get  another  number.  William  Henry's  letters  are 
very  good  indeed.  I  intend  saving  all  the  numbers  of  "  Our  Young  Folks,"  and  have  them 
bound-  they  will  make  a  very  pretty  book.  1  am  the  only  one  that  takes  "Our  Young 
Polks  "  in  this  town,  but  they  all  like  it  so  well  that  1  think  I  can  raise  a  club  for  it.     L.  D. 


with  it,   the  Publishers  annex  the-  following    letters: 

Hereon,  Porter  Co.,  Indiana,  March  30th,  ISG9. 
Gentlemen:— At  the  commencement  of  the  publication  of  "  Our  Young  Folks,"  wishing 
my  young  folks  to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  I  procured  and  sent  you  a  small  list  Of  subscribers 
In  this  place,  and  so  far  as  1  can  learn,  they  were  all,  b«th  young  folks  and  old,  well  pleased. 
I  believe  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  know  that  even  now,  although  the  old  numbers 
have  been  read  through  time  and  again,  and  are  sadly  worn  by  faithful  use,  still,  every 
onccin  a  while,  they  arc  again  brought  out  to  undergo  another  satisfactory  perusal;  and 
the  only  regret  ever  expressed  In  my  hearing  is  that  there  are  no  more  of  them,  and  1  know 
surely,  that  anything  that  will  give  so  much  pure,  harmless  pleasure  at  so  little  cost  is  too 
valuable  to  part  with  voluntarily.  So  now  I  propose  that  if  you  will  send  me  the  four  spec- 
imen Nos.,  and  the. terms,  I  will  sec  how  many  subscribers  I  can  procure  in  this  vicinity. 

S.  B."  K, 


La  Grange,  March  Mli,  13C8. 
As  I  have  just  received  March  number,  I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  yon  that  it  was  a 
perfect  gem.  The  story  of  a  "Bad  Boy"  .s  splendid,  and  so  is  Glass-Making.  I  did  not  iliink 
there  could  be  any  better  than  January  or  February  numbers— but  it  is.  I  know  1  Bhall  be 
interested  in  Coal-Mining  and  Ship-Building.  This  is  the  first  year  1  have  taken  "  Our  Young 
Folks,"  and  I  wonder  1  could  have  done  without  it  bo  long,  now  that  1  take  it.  L.  G. 


Vassar,  Michigan,  March  9th,  1SG9. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  present  you  sent  me  in  the  March  No.  of  "Our  Young 
Folks."  I  am  a  poo:- little  boy,  have  had  to  split  wood  for  this  dollar,  thought  yon  would 
send  it  to  me  for  six  months  for  it.  Y'ou  do  not  say  anything  about  doing  any  such  thing, 
and  1  am  almost  afraid  to  ask  you,  but  1  do  want  your  Magazine  the  worst  way.  1  lika  iho 
History  part  of  it.  Please  send  ine  "  Our  Young  Folks"  as  long  as  you  can  for  the  dollar 
I  have  enclosed,  and  I  will  thank  you  ten  thousand  times.  J.  F.  jj. 


A  lady  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y..  writes  this  about  "Our  Young  Folks":  "I  have  been  a 
reader  and  admirer  of 'Our  Y'oung  Folks  ever  since  it  was  published.  Deeply  interested 
in  children  myself,  fully  in  sympathy  with  their  needs  and  tastes,  I  have  also  been  for  their 
dear  r.akes,  a  hungry  reader  of  juvenile  works,  and  have  never  found  Anything  that  suited 
me  as  well  as  your  publications,— nothing  that  seemed  so  well  adapted  to  their"  wants  as  an 
educational  force,  morally  and  intellectually.  One  thing  which  youv competitors  have  over- 
looked, you  have  admirably  and  earnestly  labored  for— the  development  of  [lie  love  for  tho 
beautiful  lying  latent  in  every  child's  heart.  The  Magazine  baa  a  loving  and  beautiful  mis- 
sion, a  ministry  to  aH  child  lifo,  and  I  would  love  to  put  It  i:i  the  hands  of  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  laud." 


Philadelphia,  March  24th,  18G9. 
Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.— Dtar  Sin;  Do,  for  goodness'  sake,  send  on  "Our 
Young  Folks  "  for  April.  The  March  number  for  my  boys  has  not  arrived,  and  there  has 
been  no  peace  in  the  house  for  the  last  ten  days.  My  boys  arc  so  much  Interested  in  tho 
story  of  a  "Bad  Boy,"  that  it  Is  nothing  but  Tom  Bailey  from  morning  till  night.  If  I 
were  any  Judge  of  such  matters,  tliis  story  is  what  I  call  a  kit.  Do  hurry  along  the  April 
number.  Yours,  L.  M.  G. 

Springfield,  Feb.  20.,  1S69. 
To  Tnn  Editors  or  "  Orn  Young  Folks." 

"Your  magazine  is  such  a  sourco  of  delight  In  our  family,  and  at  the  same  time  so  valuable 
and  instructive  to  our  children,  that  I  teel  impelled  to  write  you  ami  thank  you  for  what 
you  arc  doing  for  them  and  for  others  like  them.  Wc  have  taken  the  magazine  ever  sinco 
it  started,  but  wc  think  it  more  Interesting  than  ever  this  year. 

"The  '  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  pleases  my  boys  so  much  that  they  fairly  commit  each  instal- 
ment to  memory.  Mr.  Trowbridge's  articles  on  Glass-Making  wc  have  found  particularly 
interesting,  and  so  arc  the  articles  by  Mr.  Parton,  and  Mr.  Hale,  and  Mrs.  Agassiz.  I  assure 
you  that  the  monthly  arrival  of  your  Magazine  is  a  great  event  in  out*  household.  Expec- 
tation gets  on  tiptoe  about  the  middle  of  each  month,  after  which  time  the  Post-ohicc  boy 
is  closely  watched  by  two  pair  of  eager  young  eyes  on  the  lookout  for  what  they  call  the 
best  magazine  that  ever  was.* 

"  In  sober  earnest,  dear  Editors,  I  feel  that  you  arc  doing  my  children  an  inestimable  good, 
that  you  are  furnishing  to  them  a  style  of  reading  in  every  respect  admirable  and  particu- 
larly adapted  to  them  ;  and  as  1  sec  the  interest  with  which  they  read  what  you  prepare  for 
ticm,  and  observe  its  restraining  and  developing  influence  upon  their  young  minds,  1  feel 
grateful  that  iu  their  education  1  have  such  a  valuable  assistant  as  your  magazine. 

KespecU'ully  yours,  Mes.  A.  M. ' 


CS~  "  OUR  YOtSG  FOLKS  "  is  only  Two  Dollars  a  year,  ami  the    numbers  for  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  19S9,  will  be  sent  free 
to  anyone  who  -wishes  to  examine  the  Magazine,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  124  Tremont  Street,  B©st©n. 
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Choice  Seed  Potatoes. 

Early  Rose— One  pontic!,  $1.00 ;  Three  pounds,  $2.00. 
by  mail,  post-paid, 

1  peck,  $5X0 :  %  bushel,  $8.00 :  1  bushel,  $15.00  ;  1  bbl„  $40  • 
6  bbls.,  $115.00. 

Climax.— One  pound,  $.3.03. 

Bresee'S  Prolific— One  pound,  $2.00. 

One  pound  each  of  Climax,  Brcsce's  Prolific,  and 
Early  Rose,  mailed  post-paid  to  any  address  upon  re- 
ceipt of  $5.00. 

London  White.— Early  and  Rood.  4  pounds,  by  mall, 
$1.00;  1  peck,  $2.50;  1  bushel,  $3.00;  1  bbl.,  $20.00. 

Vandervccr's  Seedling.— 4  pounds  by  mall,  $1.00; 
1  pcclc,  $1.50:  1  bushel,  $5.00;  1  bbl.,  $12.00. 

Early  Goodrich  and    Harison.— $4.00  per  barrel. 

Our  new  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue,  with  instructions 
for  culture,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Soe  advertise- 
ment in  Agriculturist  for  April. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 
41  Park  Row,  (Box  5,712  I'.  O.)  New  York. 

Hew  Sweet  Potato. 

Soiitlicrat  Queen. 

This   New    Sweet     Potato,    lately  introduced    from 
South  America,  Is  of  wouderful  productiveness, -and  in  the 
estimation  of  all  who  have  tested  ii,  the  finest  flavored  rind 
best  lor  table  use,  of  any  ever  before  offered  to  the  public. 
We  offer  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  sprouts  at 
$2.00  per  100. 
8.0)  per  500. 
15.0J  per  1,000. 

JTo  orders  received  for  less  than  100. 

NAXSEHOKD  SWEET 

Potato  sprouts  lit 
-  75  cents  per  100, 
$3.00  per  :W. 
$5.0)  per  1,000. 
Sent  by  mall  for  10  cents  per  l on  additional.    Cash  must 
accompany  the  order.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON", 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  41  Paifc  How,  New  York. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail. 

Tlie  following  collections  have  been  sent  out  from  our 
establishment  for  the  past  15  years,  and  are  now  favorably 
kno\Tii  in  every  section  of  the  country.  They  contain  the 
most  showy  varieties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  di- 
rections for  culture.  Bach  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the 
different  colors  and  varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater 
display  can  be  made  at  a  much  lcsspr.cn  than  when  ordered 
iu  separate  packets.  Those  nnacquaintcd  with  Flowers,  as 
well  ns  the  experienced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear 
of  disappointment. 

No.  1— contains  twenlv  choice  varieties  of  Annuals  —  $1.00 
No,  2— contains  twenty  choice  varieties   of   Biennials 

and  Perennials v.v   i-00 

No  S— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Per- 
ennials, embracing  many  of  the  new  and  choicest 

in   cultivation.... 1.00 

No.  4— contains  live  very  choice  varieties,  selected  from 
Prize  Flowers,  of  English  Pansies,  German.  Car- 
nation and   Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truil'aut's 

French  Asters.  Double  Hollyhocks 1.00 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments, 
postage  free.  _ 

V         b  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  Box  8,712. 

41  Park  Row  &,  151  Nassan-st.,  New  York. 

Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden   Seeds. 

A  COUPLETS    ASSORTMENT    OF  VROETABLK    6EKOS    FOR  ONE 
YEAR'S  SUPPLY.  FOR  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 


The  following  Collections  are  made  up  In  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
tha  Ilnest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re- 
quired ill  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  53  varieties,  $3.50 
"  No.  G  contains  33  varieties,    2.00 

No.  7  contains  15  varieties,    1.00 
The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and 
Will  be  sent  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser,)  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows: 

No.  1.  $30.00:  No.  *2,  $15.00;  No.  3,  $10.03;   No.  4,  $5.00. 
For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  Catalogue, 
pages  103  and  103.    Address 

B.TC.  BLISS  &SON.  Box  5.71'?. 
41  Park  How  &  151  Nassau-sl.,  New  York. 

New  and  (hoicc  Melons. 

Persian  "Watermelon  —Introduced  by  Bayard  Taylor, 
Esq..  the  well-known  traveler,  from  the  borders  of  the  Cas- 

Pian  Sea.  and  first  offered  for  sale  in  1867.  After  a  trial  of 
wo  years  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  most  valu- 
able acquisition,  particularly  for  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States.  It  is  globular  and  elliptical  In  form,  of  pale  green 
color,  with  dark  stripes;  flesh  crimson  and  of  remarkably 
fine  texture  ;  delicious  flavor,  with  only  half  an  inch  of  rind. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  Melon  is  that  it  can  be  taken  off  the 
vine  to  ripen,  and  will  keep  lill  winter.  It  prows  lo  a  large 
size.    2b  cents  per  packet  of  10  seeds,  0  packets  for  $1.00. 

Minorca  MrsKMELow— A  new  and  valuable  variety  of 
the  Muskmelon,  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  flesh  of  flue  text- 
ure, excellent  flavor  and  very  productive.  25  cts.  per  pack- 
et of  10 seeds;  G  packets  for  $1.00. 

Hunter's  Improved  Persian-  Mtskmelox.— Grows  to  a 
large  size,  very  productive,  and  of  superior  quality,  per 
packet  of  10  seeds,  25  cents.    For  sale  by 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  How,  &  151  Nassan-st.. 
P.  O.  Box  5,712.  New  York. 

WHiaea'sfifleM    ^saiosa  Seed. 

Red  "Wethersfleld, Yellow  Danvcrs,  and  White  Portugal,  by 
mail,  post-paid,  at  50  cts,  per  ouuee  ;  $1.50  for  1  ounces  ;  $j 
per  sound. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  Son,  P,  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


Seeds  to   be  Sown   in  May  and  Jnne. 

os.  lb. 
Beet.— Manuel  Wurzel,  Long-  Red,  and  Yellow 

Globe ,..  10  75 

"      White  Sugar. 10  75 

Ruta-baga,  Purple  Ton 10  75 

Turnip.— Long  White  French 10  1.00 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid.    Address 

PERRE,  BATCI1EL.OEI2.  &  CO., 

331  Main-street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rhode  Island  White  Cap    Seed  Com, 

Acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties.  Fourteen 
bushels  by  measure  of  ears  yield  ten  bushels  by  weight  of 
shelled  corn.  This  corn,  raised  bv  me  in  Rhode  Island,  is 
better  adapted  for  seed  corn  south  of  this  State,  than  corn 
raised  on  the  spot,  as  it  will  ripen  earlier. 

Also  for  sale  a  full-blooded  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf,  one  year 
old  this  mouth,  with  ncdiirree,  and  from  the  best  of  stock. 
Address  AM  ASA  M.  EATON. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marhlehead  .Mammoth  Cabha^e.and  many  other  new  things, 
I  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marhlehead,  Mass. 

BUTCH  BULBS,  imported  by  LONGHURST  & 
LAUKIl,  52  Cedar  St., New  York,  on  special  orders  irom 
Messrs,  L.  Van  Wavep.es  &  Co.,  the  celebrated  Florists,  of 
Haarlem.  Holland,  whose  superior  products  have  given  such 
universal  satisfaction  for  the  past  years.  Parties  desirous  of 
ordering  selected  bulbs  of  superior  quality  will  please  for- 
ward their  orders  to  ns  before  the  1st  of  June.  Price  Currents 
and  further  information  furnished  upon  application. 

SEND    FOR    THEM. 

CROSMAN'S  New  Improved  .Frankfort  Head  Lettuce, 
and  the  Early  Prolific  Nutmeg  Muskmelon,  15  cents  each 
or  both  for  2.7  cents.  Two  of  the  most  valuable  New  Vege- 
tables ever  introduced,  which  I  will  send  post-paid  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  price. 

C.  W.  CROSMAN,  Seedsman, 

P.  O.  Box  SO.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jail  IBROTIIEKS'NewftiidRare  Plants. 
AVe  would  call  the  attention  of  Amateurs  to  our  large 
and  fine  stock  of  New  Plants.  Golden  tricolor  Pelargoni- 
ums, Mrs.  Pollock',  and  others.  All  the  new  double-flower- 
ing Zonale  Pelargoniums,  Symphituiu  peregnnnm.  Salvia 
tricolor.  Macleya  ledoensis,  New  Begqnfas.  Cannae,  Coleus. 
Gloxinias.  Gesnerias,  Achimenes,  Ferns,  Fancy,  Show,  and 
Bedding  Dahlias.  Roses,  Verbenas,  Tritomas,  and  a  general 
Collection  of  Bedding-out  Plants.  Shrubs,  etc.  Send  stamp 
for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Address 

OLM  BROTHERS,  successors  to  It.  K.  Bliss. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


VAiV'DERVEER'S  SEEDLING. 

In  introdneing;to  the  public  my  new  seedling  potato  I  would 
say.  it  was  crown  from  seed  raised  by  me  in  lSfivJ  from  imnort- 
e<f  California  potatoes.  Having  cultivated  it  from  that  time, 
it  has  each  year  proved  more  and  more  its  superior  quality 
and  merits/possessing  all  the  points  desirable  in  that  high- 
ly esteemed  esculent.  1  claim  for  it  that  as  to  productive- 
ness, size  and  uniformity,  earliness,  whiteness,  fine  flavor, 
and  drvness  in  cooking.'no  rot  while  growing  or  keeping, 
freedom  from  blight,  it  excels  all  others.  As  a  winter  and 
spring  variety  is  haw  no  equal,  retaining  its  solidity,  fresh- 
ness, and  flavor,  having  had  prime  old  on  my  table  one  day 
and  ripe  new  ones  the  next.  Prices  for  lStiO  a*  follows:  per 
barrel,  $12,  bushel  $5.  half  bushel  $2.7.".,  peck  fti.50,  4  lbs., 
postage  paid.  $1,  Sample  can  be  seen  and  circular  obtained 
of  the  undersigned  or  at  this  office.  Address  orders  to 
W.  II.  YANTjERYEEU,  Port  Washington. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SES'^ffi  POTATOES. 

Our  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 

100  VARIETIES  OP  POTATOES 

Is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free-to  all  applicants.  Address 
P.EISIG  &  HEXAMER, 
New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 

"  EARLY  ROSE  AND  WHITE  fHILlT 

Earhi  Rose,  the  best  earlv Potato,  $5  per  peck;  4  lbs.  bv 
mail,  post-paid,  $2.  White  C/iili,  the  best  late,  $2  per  peck  ; 
l  it-.,  nv  mail,  $1.50.  Early  Goodrich,  (3.50  per  bbl.  Hart- 
son,  $4'  per  bbl.  Orono,  very  good,  $4.50  per  bbl.  Also, 
Forfarshire  AV</,  most  productive  kind;  Cuecoe  ;  Lapstone 
Kidney  ■  Indes  :  New  White  Pearhblmc ;  and  every  desir- 
able sort  at  lowest  rat's.  Send  a  stamp  for  our  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  of  the  newest  and  best  Garden 

and  Field  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

L.  13.  SCOTT  *&  CO.,  Hnrou,  Olilo. 

Early   Rose    and    Goodrich    Seedling 
Potatoes  for  Sale, 

By  pound,  bushel,  or  barrel.    Circular  sent  free. 

RICHAUD  YOUNG,  Morton's  P.  0.,  Springfield, 
Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 


CABBAGE    AND  CELERY    PLANTS.— See   ad- 
vertisement In  June  number,  or  write  for  price  list,  etc. 
G.  U.  HOLDEX,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


S 


Early  Rose  and  Hansen  Potatoes. 

Earlv  Rose.  5  lbs.,  $3.  free  by  mail.  J<  bushel.  J7, 1  bushel. 

$12,  1  barrel.  Sa~>.  Harison.  L barrel,  SI.  10 barrels,  ?:T>.00.  One 

barrel  Harison  and  4  lbs.  Earlv  Rose.  $5.    Climax  £;;  tier  lb. 

Address  W.  b.  CARPENTER.  136  Beade-st,  New  York. 

HARISON  POTATOES!—  Warranted  ff amine.  SCO  bbls. 
at  $4  per  bbl.  Earlv  Goodrich  at  £1  per  bbl.  E.Rose,  SI 
per  lb.     Warren  L.  Baker,  Porthmdville,  Otseso  Co.,  X.  Y. 

■WTANSEMOND   SWEET   rOTATO   SPROUTS, 
X^l      75  cents  per  100,  bv  mail,  prepaid. 
SS.OO  per  500.  by  Express. 
$5  CO  per  1.UCO.  by  Express. 
Carefullv  packed,  with  full  directions  lor  culture. 
Address  J.  M.  1IALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  X.  Y. 

WEET   POTATO  PLANTS    for    sale    by  I.  J. 
SIMONSON,  at  58  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 
Price  per  100,    75  cents. 
Price  per  50M.  $3.00. 
Price  per  1,000,  $5.00. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS,  bv  the  100,  l.CM),  or  10.000. 
Delivered  in  New  York,  or  sent  bv  mail.  Send  for  Priced 
list  of  Vegetable  Plants.      II.  B.  ACKER.  Woodbridgc,  N.  .1. 

Strawberry    Plants    toy  .Hail. 

"We  will  send  by  mail,  post-paid,  to   any  address-in  the 
United  States,  the  following  Strawberry  Plants,  carefully 
packed,  at  the  following  prices  : 
One  dozen  each  Agriculturist,  Ilovcy's  Seedling,  and 

Russell's  Prolilic $1.00 

One    dozen    each    Agriculturist,   Ilovey's  Seedling, 

Russell's  Prolific,  Wilson's  Albany,  and  Jucumla,     $2.00 
One  dozen   each  Nicajtob,  Agriculturist,  "Wilson's, 

and  Russell's tj.00 

For  a  complrte  list  of  PLANTS.  EKU1T  AND  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES.  Ac.,  Bee  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE of  PLANTS,  price  5  cents.    Address 

FERRE,  BATCHELDER  ct  CO., 

231  Ha  in-.-. ..   Springfield,  Mass. 

Strawberry  Plants. 

Our  Catalogue  of  over  100  varieties  of  Strawberries  and 
other  valuable  Small  Fruit  Plants  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap- 
plicants.   Address  IVEiSIG  &  HEXAMEH, 

jsew  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Strawberries  Selected  from  100  Varieties. 

Dr.  Isieaise,  Nnpoleon  III.  Romeyn  Seedling,  Xicanor, 
White  Alpine,  and  Negro,  plants  7:>c.  doz.,  $■>,  100.  Charles 
Downing,  50c.  doz.,  $1.50,  100,  $12,  1.000.  .Turunda,  Green 
Prolific,  Aericnlturist,  and  Barnes'  Mammoth,  S."ic.  doz., 
$1.25.  1U0.  President,  $1.50  doz..  $0,  100.  Pt-ak's  Emperor, 
SI. 50,  doz.  The  13  varieties.  1  doz.  each,  free  by  mail,  tor  $8. 
Boule  de  Ver,  $1  each.  Lady,  and  "oval  Hautbov,  75c  each. 
Address  W.  S.  CAEPEMTER,  15(5  Reade-sL,  Kew  York. 

A  General  Variety  of  Plants,  &c. 

It  is  still  in  lime  to  plant  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black- 
berries. Potatoes,  &c,  and  h-t  those  remember  who  wish  to 

plant  that  if  they  send  and  get  my  Price  List  of  reduced 
prices,  they  will  find  them  ns  low,  if  hot  lower,  than  are  offer- 
ed in  this  paper.  If  you  wish  to  purchase,  don't  fail  to  stud 
for  one,  or  send  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  I  will  return 
Che  price  of  same.  TUGS.  G.  A2T0BEWS, 

Hoorestown.  X.  J. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,    Moorcstown,  New  Jersey, 
continues  to  lill  orders  for  plants  promptly. 

The  Continental  Fruit  Package 

Combines  COVERED  box,  SPRING  crate,  ,ind  thorough  ven- 
tilation,   lllusi  rated  circular  free. 

CONTINENTAL  BOX  CO.,  No.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


at  less  i 


HEDGE  OSAGE  PLANTS,    No.    1,    at    $3    per 
LOW):     S'.'O  per  5,(100,  by  Express,   prepaid  1,000 
miles.    Safe  to  plant  until  June  1st. 

JOHN  W AMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 

1     OSAGE  PLANTS,  PACKED.^5  M, 
$15.00 ;  10  M,  $25.03  ;  50  M,  f  120.00.    Large  lots 
tes. 

PEAKSE  &  THOMPSON.  Bloomlngton,  111. 

ARBOR  VIT.E,  and  other  small  Evergreens  at 
wholesale,  very  loa-.    PriceB  on  application. 

L.  B.  CHAPMAN,  50  Coiihuult  Street,  Kew  York. 

•i.000,000  EVERGREESS.  G  inches  to  3  feet  high. 
200,000  Arbor  Vitse,  hed?c  size.  Nursery  grown,  :;  years  ti;uis. 
planted.    Nursery  Stock  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

a;  I".  CHAP!!  \X.  SO  Vesey-st  ,  New  York. 

Farmers  k  Gardeners, 

Do  you  wish  to  DOUr.LE  TOUR  CROPS? 
Do  you  want  EARLY  and  LARGE  VEGETABLES? 
Do  you  want  IMMENSE  CROPS  of  ONIONS? 
Do  you  want  all  this  AT  A  LESS  EXPENSE  THAN 
USING  BARN-YARD  MANURE  ? 
Then  buy  the  DOUBLE-REFINED  POL'DRETTE. 
Send  for  a  Pamphlet  to 

The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co., 

Box  8,139:  X.  Y.  P.  O. 
Office,  CO  Cortlaudt  Street,  X.  Y. 
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Xo.  1  Peruvian,  (delivered from  Government  Stores), 
price  (61,  Gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  currency. 

E.  F.  COE'S  Superphosphate,  fine  Ground  Hone, 
Land-plaster,  Castor-pomace,  &e. 

J.  K.  DECATUR  &  CO., 
197  Wutcr-st.,  New  York. 

-fclTlilTE    LEGGED    DERBY    GAMES.— A    few 
*»     pairs  of  these  celebrated  fnwls  for  salo.    For  terms, 
&c,  addrosi  E.  O.  WEEKS,  Kingston,  X.  Y. 
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THE    PREMIUM    SANFORD    CORN. 


if  f  •  f  t « i  feti  f  tiM  #«««««« 


.>™&H*S-$I 


EVERT  FAIiMER  should  send  for  my  descriptive  circu- 
lar, giving:  history  of  the  SAXEORD  CORN  and  testimonials 
from  nearly  every  State.  Bast,  West,  North,  and  South, 
Indorse  it  as  THE  BEST  Held  Corn.  PRICES  :  1  Quart, 
post-paid,  SI. 00;  1  Ecck,  by  Express,  $3.00;  1  Bushel, 
by  Express,  86.00.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with 
the  cash,  or  sent  C.  O.  D.    Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  JarneSport,  Long  Island,  >T.  Y. 


TESTIMONIALS  OF  FARMERS  WHO  HAVE  GROWN"  IT  : 

I  consider  it  a  superior  variety,  yielding  more  to  the  acre, 
weighing  more  to  the  bushel,  and  furnishing  better etalks  for 
fodder,  than  any  of  the  kinds  heretofore  cultivated  in  this 
section.— S.  TERRV  HUDSON,  Success,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  V. 

My  experience  with  the  Corn  von  sent  me  is  highly  satis- 
factory.— M.  J.  WHEELER,  Great  BABBEKGTOK,  Mass. 

Far  superior  to  any  other  variety  that  I  have  ever  culti- 
vated.-! liOS.  A.  HALLOCK,  Matfituck,  Suffolk  Co.,L.  I. 

Superior  In  all  respects  to  any  other  I  have  ever  planted.— 
D.  W.  REEVE,  Atturney-at-LaV,  Franklinviilc,  L.I. 


It  is  the  beat  I  have  ever  grown.— D.  W.  HALLOCK, 
Upper  Aquebogue,  L.  I. 

It  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  anv  other  that  has  come 
within  my  knowledge.— J  AMES  M.  REEVE,  Northville,  L.l. 

Without  exception  the  best  variety  corn  overgrown  here. 
-HAUUISUN  HALLOCK,  Oregon,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.    V. 

Yielded  nt  the  rate  of  GO  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre.— 
ADAM  RANKIN,  MoNiioiTn,  Warren  Co.,  111. 

It  is  Uie  finest  Corn  I  ever  saw.  On  most  of  the  stalks 
there  were  two  cars,  and  on  many  of  them  three. 

WM.  B.  BULLARD,  West  Meridcn,  Mass. 

From  my  limited  experience  I  think  it  is  as  early  as  the 
Burlington,  vields  better,  and  will  plant  it  another  year  in 
preference  to  any  other  variety.— WILLIAM  J.  CONOVeR, 
Marlbobo,  N.  J.,  December  17th,  1868. 

I  believe  it  to  be  far  superior  to  anv  other  variety.  It  yield- 
ed at  the  rate  of  90  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre.— GEORGE 
V.  SCOTT,  Thomponsonville,  III. 

Mr.  Fanning:  Your  Santord  Corn  pave  me  good  satis- 
faction.  /  like  it  icell.    J.  McCAIN,  Delaware  Station,  N.J. 

I  planted  it  the  £Sth  of  May,  on  a  piece  of  ground  Gbvll) 
rods,  four  feet  apart  each  way.  I  cut  it  up  the  7th  dav  of 
Sent.,  and  husked  -IS  bushels  o*f  ears,  all  ver'v  sound,  which 
result  was  highly  satisfactory.— A. . I.  BROWS',  Ollivett,  111. 


IMPORTED  BULL  JERSEY  PRINCE,  out  of 
premium  stock  on  the  I=le  of  Jersey,  Jersey  cows  and 
heifer*.  Imported  and  prize  native  poultry  and  eggs.  Send 
stamp  for  circular. 

Be.  your  own  judge  of  pure  bred  poultry.  Buy  the 
STANDARD  OP  EXCELLENTE,  containing  full 
description  of  every  variety.    Price  50  cent*. 

'J.  M.  UALSTED,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

ALDERNETS  of    rjoocl   pedigree    for    sale    by 
G.  W.  FARLKE.'CrcfwkiU,  NTj.,  on  Northern  Rail- 
road, one  hour  from  New  York. 


PURE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

Persons  wishing  to  improve  their  stock  should  remember 
that  we  breed  and  ship  our  own  stock.  For  particulars, 
address  J.  W.  &  M.  IUWIN,  Pumiiugtonville,  Chester  Co., 
Penn . 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  sale. 
the  greatest  pork  producers  of  the  day.  Have  gained 
U>5  oz.  of  live  fl*"*ii  for  each  pound  of  corn  consumed"  Send 
for  circular.   Address  Jas.  Young,  Jr.  Ss  Co.,  Marshalton,  Pa. 

EGGS  from  first-class  Hotidan,  La  Fleclic,  Ham- 
burgh, Brahma,  Black  Spanish,  and  Leghorn  fowls. 
A  few  pairs  of  fowls  tor  sale.  Also  a  few  pairs  oi  thorough- 
bred Anoosa  Goats.    Address  with  stamp, 

ALLEN  C.  FITCH,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  ibr   Hatching. 

"White  Asiatic  Brahmas,  cocks  12  lbs.,  hens  10.  pea-comb, 

Bure  bred,  13  eggs,  $J;  48,  $6.    Houdans,   pure  stock.  ?G  doz. 
rev  Dorking,  Sliver-spangled  Hamburg,  White  Dorking, 
White  Leghorn.  Golden  Seabright  Bantam,  $3 dozen,  well 
packed  to  ensure  their  hatel  Ing.    Sent  any  distance. 
Address  WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE    OHIO  IMPROVED   CHESTER 
HOGS   produce   the  greatest   nnvunst  of 

I'orl.  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  bi I. 

Send  b  tamp  for  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
and  Fowls.  L.  11.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danforth,  on  page  463,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 

C*rey  Dorking'  Fowls, 

From  premium  stock  of  direct  importation.  Eggs  from 
the  above  for  sitting.  §".00  per  doz.,  carefully  packed  iu 
double  box,  and  delivered  by  Express  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Address  C.  D.  VALENTINE, 

Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

REMEMBER  THE   ADDRESS  of  THOMAS  C. 
ANDREWS.  Is  Moorestown.  N.  J„  not  Morristown,  as 
many  write  it.    Send  for  a  price  list  of  Plants  :md  Potatoes. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,    New  Jersey, 
continues  to  fill  orders  for  plants  promptly. 

Missouri  Lands  for  Sale. 

MJssonri  Lnnd^  are  very  fertile,  and  situated  in  tlio 
heart  of  the  Union  ;  they  furnish  an  extraordinary  opportu- 
nity for  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  to  acquire  cheap, 
healthful,  and  productive  firms.  This  can  never  occur 
again  so  near  the  centre  of  population. 

IVortH  BEiasouri  contains  about  25,000  square  miles,  or 
si -vi ecu  million  acres,  as  desirable  as  any  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and  all  its  lands 
lie  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots.  The  climate,  so 
temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  poil  so  capable  of  pro- 
ducing almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite  emigrants 
from  the  cold  and  bleak  North  to  settle  on  our  rich  prairies. 

Ail  are  invited!  Let  tlic  industrious  and  enterprising, 
rich  and  poor,  come  and  prosper.  They  should  conic  at  once 
and  preoccupy  this  splendid  country. 

Circulars,  giving  full  and  valuable  particulars  in  Eng- 
lish and  Germ  ■  ■  .■  ied  ffrati*  to  all  wishing  to  come 
themselves,  or  to  circulate  to  induce  others  to  come  also. 

A  Serf  tonal  Hap,  showing  the  exact  location  of  ail 
our  Railroad  Lands,  is  sold  at  thirty  cl«.       Address 

GEO.  S.  HAItRI^,  Land  Commissioner  Hannibal  & 
St.  Josepti  R.  IS.  Co.,  Haxxibal,  Mo. 

FEMALE  AGENTS   wanted   in  every  City  and 
Town  to  sell  the  LADIES' ELASTIC  SUPPORTER,  the 

most  comfortable  article  ever  Invented.    Send  One  Dollar  , 
for  simnH1.  which  will  be  rotnrnwl  if  not  approved.    Address 
Dr.  G.  CLINTON  STILLSON,  Box  547,  Derby.  Conn. 


PARK   HOT  Eli, 

ON  THE    AMERICAN    &    EFROPEAX    PLAN, 

Cor.  BEEKMAX  aaid  NASSAU  STS., 

Near  City  Hall  Paris,  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  WIGHT,  Proprietor. 

N.  B.— Located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wholesale  business 
this  is  one  of  the  most  conveniently  located  Hotels  for  Mer- 
chants, Business  men  and  others  visiting  the  city. 


New  and 


Rare  Vegetables. 


Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marhlehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  and  many  other  new  tilings, 
I  still  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  or  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard  kinds. 
Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY*,  Marhlehead,  Mass. 


BaudGKin  &  Ftcley-s 

Patent 

FUMJGATOR 

for  destroying  any  insects,  cater- 
pillars, worms,  etc.,  on 

Fruit  Trees, 
Cotton   Plants, 

or  an}*  tree  or  plant.  Safe,  cheap, 
and  handy  tool,  easily  started, 
and  adjustable  to  anv  height. 

SAVE 

vonr 

fkuit  crop. 

SAVE 

your 
COTTOX  CROP. 

"Write  for  Circulars. 

<83  Bleeckea*  St., 
Sew  York  City. 


10,000 


AGENTS 


WANTED  on  commission  or  salary,  to  sell  THE  AMERI- 
CAN YEAR  BOOK  for  1869.  It  contains  Just  The  Informa- 
tion which  everybody  wants  hundreds  of  times  a  year,  and 
sells  wirh  unparalleled  rapidity,  even  among  those  who  sel- 
dom look  at  a  Subscription  Bo'ok.  Nearly  every  family  will 
buy  it,  and  it  will  be  found  about  us  great  a  necessity  among 
all  classes  as  the  daily  nr  weekly  newspaper. 

LIBERAL  SALARIES  paid  co  experienced,  efficient  can- 
vassers.   Send  for  circulars  and  full  information. 

O.  1).  OASFT&  CO.,  Publishers, 
Hartford.  Conn.,  Cincinnati.  ()..  and  Chicago.  111. 

WANTED. 

1,000  Agents  to  sell  "  Oka,  The  Lost  Wife."  by  Mrs. 
Bella  Z.  Spencer,  author  of  '•  Tried  and  True."  This  is  the 
best  selling  Book  now  offered  Agents.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished but  four  days,  and  hundreds  of  orders  are  already 
reported. 

One  Agent  reports  twentv-threc  copies  sold  in  one  dav; 
another,  twenty-two ;  and  still  another,  fifteen.    Everybody 
wants  it.    For  full  particulars,  apply  to.  or  address, 
W.  J.  HOLLAND  &  CO., 

Springfield,  Mass. 

for  the  miiiiiiosr. 

TAPLEY\S  Patent  Photograph  Album.  The  cheapest 
Album  made;  holding  20  full  size  pictures,  only  2n  cents. 
Entirely  new.    Sent  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price. 

SAMUEL  BOu  LES  &  CO., 

^_^ Springfield,  Mass. 

LS    PKA    DWIZPMWXZKr- 

(The  Cryptograph.)  'With  Directions.  Price  SO  eta.  Tost 
Free.  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

25  Bromlield-st.,  Boston. 

-KlMPLOYMENT— "  Pl.-asnnt     ami     profitable,'" 
K  SLA  Belling  good  boots.    Send  stamp  tor  answer,  to 

S.  U.  VTELLS,  Xo.  SS9  Broadway,  New  York. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE    li\Sl«E    COMPASY 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

jYos*  loG  <fc  158  Broadway, 

JA^'tARY  1,  1NG9. 


RECEIPTS  DUPJN'G  THE  YEAF.  1868. 

For  rremiutns,  Extra  Premiums,  for  Interest,  &c.$2,265,340  29 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  Claims  by  Death $4S1,R£;  00 

Paid  Expenses,  Salaries,  Taxes,  &c 811,895  12 

Paid  Dividends,  Keiuin  Premiums,  &c S8T,0.'3  53 


ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Bank  and  on  band 

Bonds  and  Mortgages 

Loans  on  Policies  fit  force 

[The  actuiinl  estimates  of  the  value  of  the 

Policies  which  secure    these  Notes    is  about 

#,500,000]. 

United  States  and  New  York  State  Stocks 

Quarterly  nnd  Semi-Annual  Premiums  deferred, 
and  Premiums  and  Interest  in  course  of  col- 
lection and  transmission 

Temporary  Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds 

[Market  value  of  the  Securities,  $887,773  OOJ. 

Interest  due  to  date  and  all  other  property 


$1,180,753  05 


f 19.911  87 
$84,055  00 

,03S,030  08 


W9.S42  54 
596,225  50 


92,318  10 


§5,3(37,537  59 


ADVANTAGES  TO  IXSUItEP.S. 

Smallest  average  Ratio  of  Mortality, 
Expenses  average  less  than  any  Company. 
Liberal  modes  of  Payment  of  Premiums. 
Insurers  receive  the  largest  Bonus  ever  given. 
Dividends  Marie  Annually  on  nil  Participating  Pelicies. 
All  kinds  of  Non-Forfeiting  Life  and  Endowment  Policies 
issued. 
Policies  inrontestible. 

All  Endowment  Policies  and  the  Non-Forfeiting  Life 
Policies  Non-Foi  fcitable  alter  one  Payment. 

HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

C.  Y.  WEMI'I.E,  Vice-President. 

J.  L.  HALSEY,  Secretary. 

S.  N.  STEISBINS,  Actuary. 

H.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

A  CURE  FOR  RUPTURE. 

DR.  GREGOF.T,  from  Ms  loni  experience  in  the  treat- 
ment OJ*  ltupture.  is  prepared  to  warrant  :i  permanent  euro 
oi  this  dangerous  disense  by  wearing  WHITE'S  PATENT 
LEVER  TRUSS.  Special  attention  is  given  to  this  branch 
of  surgery,  and  a  care  warranted  without  pain  or  danger, 
which  will  not  interfere  Willi  labor  or  business  of  any  kind. 
Pamphlets  sent  for  Ten  cents,  giving  full  explanations. 
Address  C.  AI1GI.  GREGORY,  M.  D.,~Gl)'J  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

We  Sell  the  Finest  Teas  and 
Coffees  Eetail  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
WE  If  EVER  ADULTERATE. 

YTc  sell  only 

PURE  TEAS  AND  COFFEES, 


Great    United    States 

TEA    WAREHOUSE, 

30,  28,  and  30  Vcscy- St.,  New-  York. 

(Astor  House  Block,)    P.  O  BOX  574. 

At  Prices  to  Suit  all  Consumers. 

The  result  so  recently  arrived  at  by  the  New  York 
"vTorld  Commissioners,  and  Trofcssor  Seelky,  in  their  im- 
portant investigations  into  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
drinks,  is  as  follows  : 

TEAS    BOl'GHT    AT 

The  Great  I  Bated  States  Tea  Warehouse 

nrc  Full  Weight,  and  Ueaadultcratctl. 

Clubs  supplied  on  very  liberal  terms.  Club  circulars  with 
full  particulars  and  prices  sent  free  on  application 

"  AttEXTS  WANTED! 

For  the  Home  Book  of  "Wonders,  Nature,  Science,  and 
Art,  giving  a  description  of  lurried  Cities.  Lakes, Mines,  Vol- 
canoes, &c„  &c.  AN  bat  Agents  say  :  an  old  Agent  writes,  "  I 
never  delivered  a  work  which  gives  the  satisfaction  Home 
Book  docs."  Another  writes,  *'  I  have  canvassed  but  three 
days,  and  have  taken  14  names."  Others  write,  "Home 
Book  is  going  first-rate  ;  shall  want  more  books  very  soon." 
Send  for  Circulars.    Address 

A.  B1JA1KAUD,  Hartford,  Conn. 

BO    IT    aiOW— Don't    Delay, 

but  send  2">  cents  at  once  and  receive  MAPLE  LEAVES 

for  twelve  months.  It  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  popular  monthly  published.  Specimen  copies  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.    Address 

(>.  A.  ROOltBACH,  103  Nassau-st.,  Xew  York. 

BJC™1IS     nAftE/      Fanner;'  and  Mechanics*  Mami.il.     Full 
Ffl  r  WW     Hi  S3  111      ofFacu  and  Figures.     Edited  bv  Geo.  E. 

wanted.    $S00ainoolb  inadc     TREAT  &  CO.,  t:I  Eiwdway,  K.Y. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[Mat, 


Advertisements,  to  b«  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFORE  the    5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

No  quack  medicines,  secret  remedies,  lotteries,  gift  enter- 
prises, humbugs,  or  doubtful  schemes  of  any  kind,  or  enrda 
from  any  parties  who  nre  not  believed  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  fulfil  what  they  promise,  are  admitted.  The  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  therefore  have  confidence  in, 
and  patronize  those  icho  have  advertisements  here  inserted. 

TERMS—  (crxsh  before  insertion)  : 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  Per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  @5. 
Open  Panes  (open  without  cutting),  S'iper  line. 

1'age  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  Id  andZd 
Cover  Pages— S^.'-O  per  agate  lino  of  space  for  each  inser- 
tion.— Last  Cover  Page— §3.00  per  agate  line  of  Bpace. 

5^f  ftERJIA^'  EDITION. 

(TJte  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Faffe,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion, 


HITCHCOCK'S  HALF  DIME  MUSIC,  printr-d 
on  heavy  Music  Paper,  4  pages— Colored  titles,  music 
rind  words.    Price  Sets,  each  :  the  whole  sixty  mailed  for  S3. 

NOW  READY: 

Nos.  B0.  MEET  ME  IN  THE  LANE,  LOVE. 

5i).  MABEI,  WALTZ. 

53.  THE  SMILE  OF  MEMOET. 

C".  SWEEP  HEART. 

56.  BOOT-BLACK'S' SONG. 

5.'..  LADY  MINH. 

61.  FIVE  O'CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNING. 

53.  THOSR  TASSELS  ON  1TIE  BOOTS. 

G5.  PRETTY  BIRD. 

51.  WHY  WANDERING  HERE? 

M>.  CALL  ME  THINE  OWN. 

45.  I.E  SABRE    DE  MON  PERE. 

48.  WOOUSIDE  WALTZ  AND  POLKA. 

4?.  HOME.  SWEET  HOME.    Instrumental. 

in.  PERK  HOLE'S  LETTER. 

to.  THE  MOONLIT  SEA. 

41.  ST.  NICHOLAS  GALOP. 

43.  VELOCIPEDE  JOHNNY. 

4>.  GENS  D'ARMES  DUETT. 

41.  GEMS   FROM  ORPHEE. 

40.  BELLES  OF  BROADWAY. 

SO.  PLYING  TRAPEZE. 

SS.  POWER  OF  LOVE.    Instrumental. 

r,7.  SUSAN'S  STORY. 

EG.  I  WILL  NOT  ASK  TO  TRESS  THAT  CHEEK. 

So.  THE  ROSY  WREATH. 

84.  THE  LIFE  BOAT. 

S3.  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD.    (Sacred.) 

32.  BEAUTIFUL  BELLS. 

31.  IXION  GALOP. 

30.  OLYMPIC  SCHOTTISCn. 

29.  VP  IN  A  BALLOON. 

23.  THERE'S  A  CHARM  IN  SPRING. 

27.  SEE,   THE  CONQUERING   HERO  COMES! 

26.  TAKE  BACK  THE  HEART. 

25.  THE  PASSING  BELL. 

34.  STILL  I'LL  LOVE  THEE. 

23.  WALTZING  DOWN  AT  LONG  BRANCH. 

22.  RIDING  DOWN  BROADWAY. 

21.  SHE  MIGII  I'  NOT  SUIT  YOUR  FANCY. 

20.  ARM-IN-ARM.    Polka  Mazurka. 

19.  THE  ROSE  OF  ERIN. 

15.  SILVER  CHIMES. 

17.  THE  OLD  COTTAGE  CLOCK. 

16.  HIS  LOVE  SHINES  OYER  ALL.    (Sacred). 
15.  MAGGIE'S  SECRET. 

14.  LITTLE  MAGGIE  MAY. 

13.  THE  DANISH   HOY'S  WHISTLE. 

13.  COME  HITHER  MY  BABY,  MY  DARLING. 

11.  GENEVIEVE  WALTZ. 

10.  SKATING  RINK  POLKA. 

9.  CHAMPAGNE  CHARLIE. 

8.  PRAISE  OF  TEARS. 

7.  I  REALLY  DON'T  THINK  I  SHALL  MARRY. 

6.  GOOD  BYE.  SWEHTHEART,  GOOD  BYE. 

5.  NOT  FOR  .IOSEPH. 

4.  BLUE  EYES. 

3.  WE'D  BE  ITER  BIDE  A  WEE. 

2.  WON'T  YOtl  TELL  ME  WHY,  ROBIN? 

1.  CAPTAIN  JINKS. 
The  above  can  be  obtained  at  the  Music,  Book,  and  Peri- 
odical Store*,  or  by  inclosing  the  price,  5  CENTS   EACH, 
to  the  Publisher.     Other  choice  selections  will  rapidly  fol- 
low.   Agents  wanted. 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  No.  BS  Spring-st.,  New  York. 

Nansemond 
Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

Of  best  quality,  durirnr  May  and 
.1  line.  Put  up  to  carry  safely  lorig  dis- 
tances. By  Express,  Price,  500,  $2.25  ■— 
1,003,  13.50;— 5,000,  $15.00 ;— 10,0110,  S2S. 
By  mail,  prepaid,  100  fir  $1.00.  This 
variety  is  successfully  grown  at  the 
North.  Send  for  our  Circular  of  di- 
rections, etc.    Address 

ilBiis-a'ay  &  Co., 

Foster's  Crossings, 
Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 

SAVE  SUGAR! 

THK  AMERICAN  PRESERVING  POWDER, 

warranted  10  preserve  nil  kinds  of  Ftu'itb.  Tomatoes,  Veg- 
etables, Wine,  Cidek,  &c,  sis  good  as  the  best  canned 
fruits,  without  air-tighting  the  jars,  and  with  or  without 
Bujar.  Admits  of  keeping  the  fruit  for  one  or  two  vear*  in 
large  glass,  earthen,  or  stone-ware  j:irs.  by  merely  corking  or 
tyiug  paper  over  them,  and  using  them  from  time  to  time, 
us  wanted,  without  fermentation  beiug  occasioned  by  weeks 
of  exposure  to  the  air. 

It  is  5J  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  method— war- 
ranted to  do  It  or  money  refunded. 

Wanted  some  merchant  to  tak.^  the  absolute  agency  ot 
each  Uountyin  U.  s.,  during  life  of  patent.  Good  induce- 
ments offered.    For  terms,  Ac,  address 

L.  P.  W0B.SALL  &£<).,  Proprietors, 

123  Ghambers-st.,  N.  Y.  City. 


ID  STORE. 


WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO., 

$301  Fulton-st.,    New  York, 

SEED    GROWERS    AND    IMPORTERS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Fielil  and  Garden   Seeds,  Implements,  Plants, 

Fancy  Breeds  of  Poultry,  <&c,  &c. 

Manufacturers  of  Wilson-a  Snpca-nliosphato  of 

Lime,  and   Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Vegetable  Flants  for  Early  Crops. 

Sow  readv.  True  Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants,  75  eta.  per 

100;  $-->  per  1,000. 
•'  "  Early   Flat  Dutch    Cabbage  Plants,  73  cents 

per  100;    95  per  1.000. 
•'  "  Early  Krfnrt  Cauliflower,  $1.00  per  100 ;  $7.50 

per  1,000. 
■'  "  Best  Market   Tomato,   (transplanted),    $3.00 

per  100;  $^r..0'i  per  1,000. 
"  "  New  Crimson  Cluster  Tomato  (transplanted), 


$5.0D  per  dozen  ;  $10  per  IfeO. 
Esg  Plants  (grown  in  pots),  $1.! 


Egg  Plants  (grown  in  pots),  §1.50  per  dozen  ; 
$8  per  100. 

"  *'  Ball  Pepper  (grown  in  pots),  $1.00  per  dozen  ; 

$6.00  per  100. 
Samples  at  67  Nassau  Street. 

PETER  HENDERSON", 
Seedsman  and  Market  Gardener, 
Gardens,  Bergen  City,  N.  J.  67  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


EMERSON'S     MOVABLE-TOOTHED   CIRCU- 
LAR SAWS.    Perforated  Circular  and  Long  Saws. 
AMERICAN  SAW  CO.,  No.  2  Jacoh-st  ,  New  York. 

THE     LADIES'    OWN    MAGAZINE, 
Edited  by  Mrs.  M.  Cora  Bland, 

AND  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  NORTH  TVESTERN  FARM- 
ER COMPANY,  is  a  superb  and  dimming  Monthly 
of  33  double-column  pages,  besides  cover,  and  contains  a 
magnificent     full    page    engraved     frontispiece 

each  month.    TERMS,  S1.50  a  year. 

This  is  eminently  a  LIVE.  PRACTICAL,  SENSIBLE 
WOMAN'S  MAGAZlNH,  devoted  to  Literature,  Art.  Dress, 
Household  Economy,  Health,  Physical  and  Mental  Culture, 
and  the  promotion  of  true  womanhood. 

THIS  L.VDIES'  OWN  JIAGAZINE  has  proven  so 
Immensely  popular,  that  the  first  four  numbers  are  already 
exhausted,  and  a  short  volume  of  ci^ht  months  will  begin 
Tvitli  the  May  number. 

OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 

THE  Ij.\niES'  OWN  MAGAZINE  will  be  sent 
from  the  first  of  May  till  the  close  of  the  year,  (K  months), 
for  onlv  7.1  c<-ii««:  single  numbers  15  crnt*  each.  An  ex- 
tra conY  will  be  given  for  a  Club  of  six.  We  also  offer  a 
large  list  of  valvablb  premiums  for  larger  Clubs.  Now  is- 
the  time  to  subscribe  and  make  un  Clubs, 

Address   NORTH  WESTERN  PARMER  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"  It  Is  the  most  popular  magazine  ever  attempted  in  the 
TVeRt." — Cincinnati  Times. 

"It  sparkles  among  other  ladies' magazines  like  a  diamond 
anions  Pinchbeck  Jewelry."—  Illinois  Statesman. 

"  Mrs.  Bland  is  a  ladv  of  rare  literary  attainments,  and 
her  magazine  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  great  success."— 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Mrs.  Bland  is  a  vigorous,  polished,  fea^ess,  and  forcible 
writer,  and  her  magazine  is  destined  to  be  very  popular."— 
Indianapolis    Mirror. 

"  This  magazine  is  devoted  to  a  purer  literature,  a  higher 
physical  and  moral  culture,  and  nobler  ideas  of  true  woman- 
hood, than  our  lady  friends  arc  accustomed  to  read."— Dan- 
rill''  Union. 

6  6  f~lARDENING  FOR  PROFIT"  and 


I)y  PETER  IIEXDERSOX. 
The  former  detailing  the  niodesof  MARKET  GARDENING, 
the  latter  descriptive  of  the    methods  ot     COMMERCIAL 
FLORICULTURE,  as  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
Mailed  post-paid,  for  $1.50  each. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  SEKDS  and  IMPLEMENTS, 
together  with  that  of  NEW  and  HAKE  PLANTS,  are  new- 
ready,  and  both  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c,  or  sent 
with  either  of  the  above  books  without  charge. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 
Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists. 
67  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 
GitEHN-noTTRTts,  Bergen  City,  N.  J.       

GEO.    E.    WARING,  Jr., 

AGRICULTURAL   ENGINEER, 

Ogtlen  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Particular  attention  given  to  all  Works  of  Agricultural 
Improvement,  such  as  Lattd  Vrainaaex  the  const  nation,  of. 
Farm  BuiUH?if/n,  incl'idiug  JSru-JSi  Ofazeto;  flie  Renovation 
of  Worn-out  Lands ;  Road-making,  etc. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO-FOr.TE,  by 
William  Mason  (the  distinguished  pianist),  and  E.  S. 
IIoadlv,  is  a  great  improvement  upon  all  previous  works, 
and  is  used  and  recommended  as  such  by  the  best  teachers. 
It  preserves  what  is  valuable  in  previous  books,  and  adds 
many  new  features.  It  is  the  only  modern  piano-forte  in- 
structor published,  presenting  the  technics  of  modern  piano- 
forte playing.  It  is  easier  to  teach  and  learn  from,  and  se- 
cures more  rapid  and  thorough  progress  than  any  other 
book.  No  teacher  of  the  piano-forte  can  afford  to  do  with- 
out its  aid.  It  is  tho  best  book  for  beginners,  and  the  best 
for  those  who  have  made  progress.  Price  $1.00.  To  facili- 
tate its  examination  by  teachers,  wewill, until  July  1st,  send 
a  single  copy  to  any  teacher  of  the  piano-forte  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  for  half  price,  two  dollar*.  An  edition  is  pub- 
lished with  European  fingering,  and  one  with  American 

FINGERING. 

Published  by  MASON  BROS., 

503  Broadway,  New  York. 

"  Missouri     Fai'm    Register." 

Quarterly— April  Numbor  Ready. 

Describes  every  County  in  Missouri,  and  improved  farms 
for  sale  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Illinois,  giving  tho 
location,  price,  terms,  and  nameand  address  of  the  owner, 
or  person  offering  to  sell. 

Price  50  <*piit*  each  copv.   No  yearly  term?. 

J.  H.  PARSONS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HASBY'S    PAPER 


THE     TOLEDO     BLADE. 


A  large  qnarlo  sheet,  containing  fifty-six  columns  filled 
with  News  from  all  parts  of  the  World.  Choice  original  and 
selected  Tales,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Wit  and  Humor,  a  Com- 
mercial Department,  a  Religious  Department,  a  Children's 
Department,  and  a  carefnllv  edited  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. In  short,  it  is  our  constant  aim  to  make  the  Blade 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  Perfect  Family  Newspaper. 

THE   JVASBY  LETTERS! 

The  rich,  racy,  rollicking  humor  of  the  Letters  of  "Rev. 
Petkoleim  \  .  Nabby,  P.  M.,  wicli  Is  Post-master,"— their 
quaint  irony,  keen  sarcasm,  and  cutting  entire, — their  mer- 
ciless exposure  of  the  heresies  of  political  demagogues  of 
all  parties,  and,  withal,  their  profound  philosophy  and 
unanswerable  arguments,  have  rendered  them  the  most 
popular  political  literature  ever  published.  These  letters 
are  written  expressly  for  the  Blade,  and  will  be  continued 
regularly  in  its  columns. 

A  New  Story  Isy  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  will 
shortly  be  commenced  in  the  Blade. 

TERMS.- Single,  copies,  $3  per  year:  Clubs  of  five, 
Si. 75  each  ;  clubs  oi  ten  and  over,  $1.50  each,  and  an 
extra  copy  to  every  person  getting  up  a  Club. 

PAY  I  PA  Y  :  PAY  !— We  pay  liberally,  in  cash,  all 
who  assist  us  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Blade. 

AGENTS  WANTED.- "We  want  an  Agent  at  every 
Post-office  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  our  Special 
Circular  to  Agents. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  sent  free  to  any  address.  Send 
for  a  copy,  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  address  of  a 
dozen  or  so  of  your  friends,  at  as  many  different  Post-offices, 
to  whom  wc  will  send  copies .fres  and  postage  paid, 

AddrcBS  MILLER,  LOCKE  &  CO., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

OSME  ORANGE  SEED. 

"We  take  this  means  of  apprising  Dealers,  Nurserymen,  and 
Farmers,  of  the  fact  of  our  being  in  receipt  of  a  Luge  and 
superior  lot  of  Osage  Orange  Seed  from  Texas.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  its  genuine  quality  we  would  add,  that  It  was  got- 
ten out  under  the  supervision  of  our  own  Agent  in  Texas. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  in  want  of  Beed, 
and  will  assure  purchasers  that  our  seed  i*  of  superior  qual- 
ity. Parties  wishing  seed  of  us  will  please  order  early.  We 
will  furnish  at  as  low  a  figure  as  prime  seed  can  be  furnished 
elsewhere.  BAKNCM  &  BRO., 

Kos.  14  &  1G  North  2d-st., 
St.  I.  o  si  is,  Mo. 

Splendid  Farm  in  Massachusetts. 

A   BARGAIN    RARELY    OFFERED. 

330  Acres  in  the  town  of  Northampton, Mass.,  %  mile  from 
the  flourishing  village  of  Florence.  Is  completely  fitted  up 
in  every  respect  as  a  first-class  farm;  buildings,  and  other 
improvements  alone  cost  over  $10,000.  Is  well  divided  into 
arable,  meadow,  pasture,  and  woodland,  and  well  watered. 
It  was  one  of  the  three  farms  selected  for  the  State  Ag'l 
College.  Can  be  divided  into  three  or  more  small  farms  and 
sold  at  a  large  profit.  For  sale  cheap,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  purchase  money  may  remain  on  bond  and  mortgage  for 
a  term  of  years.    For  further  particulars  address 

"W.  A.  FITCH,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Best  Seed  Potatoes  I 

Harison,  Vandervecre.  Early  Goodrich,  White  Peachblows, 
and  Gleason  Potatoes.  $a.75per  bhl.  of  165  lbs.    Address 

S.   B.   FANNING.  Jamesport,   N.   Y. 

AGENTS  wanted  in   every  town  to   canvass  for 
one  of  the  best  MAGAZINES.    The  largest  ca&h com- 
mission given.    Address  S.  11.  WELLS,  Box  No.  730,  N.  Y. 

MASSACHUSETTS     AGRICULTURAL     COL- 
LEGE, Amherst,  Mass.    For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  the  President,  W.  S.  CLARK, 

a        D.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
i-  JtLq    Merchants;,  No.  69  Pearl-st.Kcw  York.  "Quick  Bales 
'And  prompt  returns."    C^~  Send  fot*our  weekly  Price  Cur* 
rent  and  Marking  Plate.  _£3 
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GARDENING     FOR    PROFIT 

IN    THE    MARKET    AND    FAMILY    GARDEN. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON.        Finely  Illustrated. 

This  is  the  first  work  on  Market  Gardening  ever  published  in  this  country.     Its  author  is  well  known  as  a  market  gardener  of  eighteen  years*  successful  experience.    In  this 
work  he  has  recorded  this  experience,  and  given,  without  reservation,  the  methods  necessary  to  the  profitable  culture  of  the  commercial  or 

It  is  a  book  which  commends  itself,  not  only  to  those  who  grow  vegetables  for  sale,  but  to  the  cultivator  of  the  \ 

to  whom  it  presents  methods  quite  different  from  the  old  ones  generally  practiced.    It  is  an  okicihai*  and  purely  American*  work,  and  not  made  up,  as  books  on  gardening  too 
often  are,  by  quotations  from  foreign  authors. 

Every  thing  is  made  perfectly  plain,  and  the  subject  treated  in  all  its  details,  from  the  selection  of  the  soil  to  preparing  the  products  for  market. 


Men  fitted  for  the  Business  of  Gardening 
The  Amount  of  Capital  Required,  and 
Working  Force  per  Acre. 
Profits  of  Market  Gardening. 


Location,  Situation,  and  Laying  Out. 
Soils,  Drainage,  and  Preparation. 
Manures;  Implements. 
Uses  and  Management  of  Cold  Frames. 


CONTENTS. 

Formation  and  Management  of  Hot-beds. 

Forcing  Pits  or  Green-houses. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Raising. 

How,  When,  and  Where  to  Sow  Seeds. 


Transplanting  •  Insects. 
Packing  of  Vegetables  for  Shipping. 
Preservation  of  "Vegetables  iu  Winter. 
Vegetables,  their  Varieties  and  Cultivation. 


In  the  last  chapter,  the  most  valuable  kinds  are  described,  and  the  culture  proper  to  each  is  given  in  detail. 

SENTPOST-PAID. PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE     JUDB     &     COMPANY,      245     Broadway,    New  York. 

GARDEIMG   FOR    THE    SOUTH, 

Or,      HOW      TO      GROW     VEGETABLES      -AJViD      FRUITS. 

By    the    late    WILLIAM    K    WHITE,    of    Athens,    Ga. 


\VTrci  ADDITIONS  BY  MR.  J.  VAN  BUHEN,  AND  DR.  JAS.  CAMAK. 


Though  entitled  "Gardening 
for  the  South,"  the  work  is  one 
the  utility  of  which  is  not  restrict- 
ed to  the  South.  It  is  an  adniira- 
hle  treatise  on  gardening  in  gen- 
eral, and  will  rank  among  the  most 
useful  horticultural  works  of  the 
present  day.  Horticultural  opera- 
tions are  clearly  explained,  and 
more  in  detail  than  is  usual  in 
works  of  this  kind.  To  those  liv- 
ing in  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
Union,  the  work  will  be  especially 
valuable,  as  it  gives  the  varieties 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  the  modes  of 
culture  which  it  is  necessary  to 
follow. 


I 


b  CONTENTS. 

Chap.  I.— Formation  and  Manage- 
ment of  Gardens  in  General. 

Chap,  n.— Soils— Their  Charac- 
teristics. 


Illustrated. 


Revised    and    NewJy    Stereotyped, 


Chap.  TIL — The  Improvement  of 
the  Soil. 

Chap.  IV.— Manure?. 

Chap.  V.— Manures — Their  Sourc- 
es and  Preparation. 

Chap.  VI.— Rotation  of  Crops. 

Chap.    YTI.  —  Hot-beds,     Cold 
Frames,  and  Pits. 

Chap.  Yin.—  Garden  Implements. 

Chap.  IX.—  Propagation  of  Plants. 

Chap.  X.—  Budding  and  Grafting. 

Chap.  SI.— Pruning  and  Train- 
ing. 

C'HAr.  XII.— Transplanting. 

Chap.  XIII. — Mulching,  Shading, 
and  Watering. 

Chap.  XTV.  —  Protection   from 
Frost. 

Chap.  XV.— Insects  and  Vermin. 

Chap.  XVI.— Vegetables— De- 
scription and  Culture.  \ 

Chap.  XVII.— Fruits— Varieties 
and  Culture. 


SENT    POST-PAID. 


PRICE,     $2.00. 


«fc    COMPANY,    345    Broadwaya    New    York. 
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NEW 

American    Farm    Book, 

ORIGINALLY    BY 

R.     L.     ALLEN, 

Author  of  "Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals"  and  formerly 

editor  of  the  "  American  Aqrkulturist." 

REVISED  AND  ENLAItGED   BY 

LEWIS      F.      ALLEN, 
Author  of  "American  Cattle,"  editor  of  the  "American 

Short-horn  Herd  Look,"  etc. 

CONTENTS  : 

INTRODUCTION.— Tillage  Husbaudry— G razing— 
Fecdiug-r-Brceding— 5*landng,  etc. 

C 1 1  A.FTER  J.— Soils—  Classification— Description— 
Management — Properties. 

CHAPTER  II.  —  Inorganic  Manures  —  Mineral — 
Stone— Earth — Phopphatic. 

CHAPTER  III.— Organic  Manures— Their  Corupo- 
sition— Animal— Vegetable. 

CHAPTER  IV.— Irrigation  and  Draining. 

CHAPTER  V.— Mechanical  Divisions  of  Soils- 
Spading— Flowing— Implements. 

CHAPTER  VI.—  The  Grasses— Clovers— Meadows 
— Pastures-  Comparative  Values  of  Grasses— Imple- 
ments for  their  Cultivation. 

CHAPTER  VII.—  Grain,  and  its  Cultivation— Va- 
rieties—Growth— Harvesting. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— Leguminous  Plants— The  Pea— 
Bean— English  Field  Bean— Tare  or  Vetch— Cultiva- 
tion—Harvesting. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Roots  and  Esculents— Varieties- 
Growth  —  Cultivation— Securing  the  Crops— Uses  - 
Nutritive  Equivalents  of  Different  Kinds  of  Forage. 

CHAPTER  X— Fruits— Apples— Cider— Vinegar-  - 
Pears — Quinces— Peaches— Plums  —  Apricots  —  Nec- 
tarines—Smaller  Fruits  —  Tlanting  —  Cultivation  — 
Gathering  — Preserving. 

CHAPTER  XL—  Miscellaneous  Objects  of  Culti- 
vation, aside  from  the  Ordinary  Farm  Crops— Broom- 
<  mi;— Flax — Cotton— nemp — Sngar  Cane — Sorghum 
— Maple  Sugar — Tobacco — Indigo— Madder— Wood — 
Sumach — Teasel — Mustard — Hop*— Castor  Bean. 

CHAPTER  XII.— Aids  and  Objects  of  Agriculture 
— Rotation  of  Crops,  and  their  Effects— Weeds— Res- 
toration of  Worn-out  Soils— ^Fertilizing  Barren  Lands 
—Utility  of  Birds— Fences— Hedges— Farm  Roads — 
Shade  Trees— Wood  Lands— Time  of  Cutting  Timber 
— Tools— Agricultural  Education  of  the  Farmer. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— Farm  Buildings— House— Barn 
— Sheds— Cisterns  —  Various  other  Outbuildings  — 
Steaming  Apparatus. 

CHAPTER  XIV— Domestic  Animals— Breeding- 
Anatomy— Respiration — Consumption  of  Food. 

CHAPTER  XV.— Neat  or  Horned  Cattle— Devons 
— Herefords  — Ayreshires—  Galloways — Short-horns  — 
Alderneys,  or  Jerseys — Dutch  or  Holstein — Manage- 
ment from  Birth  to  Milking,  Labor,  or  Slaughter. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  —  The  Dairy— Milk  — Butter- 
Cheese — Different  Kinds — Manner  of  Working. 

CHAPTER  XVII.— Slice].— Merino-Saxon— South 
Down — The  Long-wooled  Breeds — Cotswold  —  Lin- 
coln— Breeding — Management — Shepherd  Dogs. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL— The  norse  —  Description  of 
Different  Breeds— Their  Various  Uses— Breeding- 
Management. 

CHAPTER  XIX.— The  Ass— Mulo— Comparative 
Labor  of  Working  Animals. 

CHAPTER  XX.—  Swine—  Different.  Breeds— Breed- 
ing—Rearing— Fattening— Curing  Pork  aud  Hams. 

CHAPTER  XXL— Poultry  — Hens,  or  Barn-door 
Fowls  —  Turkey — Peacock —  Guinea  Hen  —  Goose — 
Duck — Honey  Bees. 

CHAPTER  XXII.— Diseases  of  Animals—  Wliat 
Authority  Shall  We  Adopt '—Sheep— Swine— Treat- 
ment and  Breeding  of  Horses. 

CHAPTER  XXIII.  —  Conclusion  —  General     Re- 
marks— The  Farmer  who  Lives  by  his  Occupation — 
The  Amateur  Farmer — Sundry  Useful  Tables. 
SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $'3.50. 

ORArvCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FARM    IMPLEMENTS 

AND 

FARM  MACHINERY, 

AND    THE 

Principles  of  their  Construction  and  ITsg: 

WITU 

SIMrLE  AND  PRACTICAL  EXPLANATIONS 

OF   THE 

LAWS  OF  MOTION  AND  FORCE 

AS   APPLIED 

ON  THE  FARM. 
With  38?  Illustrations. 

BY 

JOHN  J.   THOMAS. 

CONTENTS. 

PART   I.-MEl'HAN'IC'R. 

CHAPTER  I.—  Introduction.—  Value  of  Farm  Machin- 
ery— Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of  Mechanical 
Principles. 

CHAPTER  II.— General  Principles  of  Mechanics. 

CHAPTER  III.— Attraction. 

CHAPTER  IV—  Simple  Machines,  or  Mechanical  Pow- 
ers. 

CHAPTER  V.—  Application  of  Mechanical  Principles  in 
the  Structure  of  Implements  and  Machines. 

CHAPTER  VI.— Friction. 

CHAPTER  VII.— Principles  of  Draught. 

CHAPTER  VTn.—  Application  of  Labor. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Models  of  Machines. 

CHAPTER  X.— Construction  and  Use  of  Farm  Imple- 
ments and  Machines— Implements  of  Tillage,  Pul- 
verizers. 

CHAPTER  XL— Sowing  Machines. 

CHAPTER  XII.— Machines  for  Haying  and  Harvesting. 

CHAPTER  Xin.— Thrashing,  Grinding,  and  Preparing 
Products. 

PART.  II.—  MACHINERY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
WATER. 


CHAPTER  I- 

CIIAPTER  II. 


Hydrostatics. 
-Hydraulics. 


CONNECTION    WITH 


PART  HI.— MACHINERY    IN 
AIR. 
CHAPTER  I.— Pressure  of  Air. 
CHAPTER  II.— Motion   of   Air. 

PART  1V.-HEAT. 
CHAPTER  I.— Conducting  rower  —  Expansion,  Great 
Force  of— Experiments  with— St'-ain  Engiue — do., 
for  Farms— Steam  Plows— Latent  Heal— Green  and 
Dry  Wood. 
CHAPTER  II.— Radiation. 

APPENDIX. 
Apparatus  for  Experiments. 
Discharge  of  Water  through  Pipes. 
Velocity  of  Water  ill  Pipes. 
Rule  for  Discharge  of  Water. 
Velocity  of  Water  in  Tile  Drains. 
Glossary. 
SENT  POST-PAID  ....        PRICE  $1.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245    Broadway,   New  York. 


THE 

MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of 

Every  Article  of  ISumnsa  Food 

Sold  in  the  Public  Markets 

of  the  cities  of 

Hew  York,  Jtoston,    Philadelphia, 
and  Brooklyn  ; 

Including  the  various 

Domestic  and  Wild  Animals,  Poul- 
try, Ciame,  Fish,  Vege- 
tables, Fruits,  etc., 

with 

MANY  CURIOUS  INCIDENTS  AND 
ANECDOTES. 

THOMAS  F.  DE  YOE, 

AUTHOU   OF     UTHK    MARKET   BOOK,"    ETO. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
he  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  email  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa- 
tion which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household.  In  order  fully  to  carry 
out  the  practical  views  here  indicated,  the  work  is  di- 
vided into  several  headings;  all  of  which,  however,  har- 
monize into  one  connecting  form,  "  What  we  E&IJ'>  Do- 
mestic, or  Tame  Animals ;  Wild  Animals,  or  Animal 
Game ;  Poultry ;  Wild  Fowl  and  Birds,  or  Bird  Game  ; 
Fish;  Vegetables;  Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs  ;  Fruits  and 
Nuts;  Dairy  and  Household  Products,  etc. 

The  author  has  gleaned  what  he  deems  the  useful^  from 
the  daily  wants,  and  the  common  expressions  of  almost 
every  home.  "What  shall  we  have  to-day  for  dinner  ?" 
"What  is  there  in  our  markets  fit  to  eat  ?*'  "What  kinds  of 
meats,  poultry,  game,  fish,  vegetables,  aud  fruits,  are  in 
season  ?"  "What  names  are  given  to  the  different  joints 
of  meats,  and  what  dishes  are  they  severally  and  gener- 
ally used  for?"  These,  and  many  other  similar  ques- 
tions arc  often  discussed,  with  no  one  to  answer.  For 
this  book  it  is  claimed  that  it  contains  a  comprehen- 
sive reply  to  all  queries  of  this  nature. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  views  the  author 
has  entertained  in  relation  to  the  various  articles  of  food, 
ha  has  used  as  illustrations  the  outlined  diagram  figures 
of  such  animals  as  are  usually  portioned  out  and  sold  by 
the  public  market  butchers,  with  the  various  names, 
given  with  the  accompanying  engraved  cuts  of  the  prin- 
cipal joints.  These  are  intended  to  assist  in  their  recog- 
nition when  called  for,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  rendering  per- 
fect the  dishes  commonly  made  from  them. 

After  the  Butcher's  Meats  will  be  found  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  other  articles  of  food,  with  the  periods  of  their 
season  or  when  considered  best;  also  instructions  to 
guide  in  judging  of  and  selecting  them  in  the  various 
public  market-places. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Allen's  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book...    2  HO 

Allen's  (R,  L.)  Diseases  ol  Domestic  Animals        IPO 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual, *67,!GS &*69L  each,  pa. ."inf.;  clo.       75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  WG3&'601each,pn.,50c.?  clo.       75 

American  Bird  Fancier ..  .     ,.         30 

American  Pomology,  by  Br,  J.  A.  Warder 3  on 

American    Rose  Cafturist 30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Hants 1  75 

Architecture,  by  Ciimmiiigs  &  Miller 10  00 

Architecture,  Modern  Aui.,  by  Cumminffs  &  Miller in  no 


Bement's  liahbit  Fancier 

Rammer's  Method  of  Making  Manures 

Iltirtk  Oi  Evergreens,  f.I.  HoopCS) 

Boutin  orault's  liurnl  Economy 

Brcck's  New  Book  of  Flowers. 

Bnist'3  Fl'-wrr  Garden  Direetorv  

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener.     

Chorlton's  Orape-ti  rower's  Guide 

Cohbelt's  American  Gardener 

Cole's  re.  W.l  American  Fruit  Book 

Cole's  Veterinarian , 

Cotton  Culture.  (Lyman) 

Cotton  Pl.inter'8  Manual  (Turner) , 

Country  Life,  by  B.  M.  Copeland       

Ditdd's  (Geo.  H")  Modern   Jlorse  J)octor.. 

Drtdd'3  American  Cattle  Doctor 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants 
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Downinst's  Landscape  Gardenlns fi  !"<0 

Draining  for  Profit  nnd  Health,  by  O.  E.  Waring,  Jr...  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry 75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Farm  Implements  and  Machinery,  (J.  J.  Thomas); 1  50 

Field's  (i  homas  W.)  Pear  Culture 1  23 

Flax  Culture 50 

French's  Farm  Drain  aire  .. 1  50 

Fuller's  Grnpe  Cnlturlst 1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Cnlturlst 1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Cnlturlst 20 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson 1  50 
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Gregory  on  Squashes paper..  80 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows. 75 
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Hop  Culture 40 

How  Crops  Grow,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson 2  00 

Hunter  and  Trapper 1  00 

Jaques'  Manual  of  the  House 1  50 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  7fi 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.... —  1  50 

Leuehar's   Howto  Build  Hot-houses 1  50 

Market  Assistant,  (Dc  Voe) 2  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot 75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine 1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview 
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Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture 

Onion  Culture 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres 

Pardee  on  StrawberrvCulturc  . 

Peat  nnd  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson. ...  1  25 

Pedder's  Land  MeaBiirer 00 

Percheron  Horse 1  00 

Practical  Floriculture.  By  Peter  Henderson 1  50 

Quinby's  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping.      I  50 

Handall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1  50 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry 1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog paper  30  cents cloth  60 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  K  00 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry paper,  40c. bound  75 

Schenek's  Gardener's  Text  Book —  75 

Skillful  Housewile ?5 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book 1  50 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals J  0*) 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  . ...             .  <K> 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens 1  50 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes S  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 3  00 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes 1  50 

Touatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Touatt  oa  the  Hog 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep  — 1  iO 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward's  National  Architect,  New 12  00 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  1  he  following  Books: 

Art  of  Saw  Filing (Holly) 75 

Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion 2  00 

Bridgemau's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant 2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America . .     ............  5  00 

Carpenter's  nnd  Joiner's  Hand  Book.  .(Holly).  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell) 7  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide 2  00 

Downing  Cottage  Residences.    3  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 3  00 

Downins's  Rural  Essays 5  00 

Du  Breuil's  Vineyard  Culture,  (Or.  Warder) ..   ,.,  2  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses 2  n0 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming        .... 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports,  8vo.,  2  vols 7  50 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  ami  Fishing,  Svo.,  100  eng"s 5  :<0 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  Svo..  3  00 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Cnlturlst 1  50 

Geyeliu's  Poultry  Breeding 1  2o 

(fray's  How  Plants  lirow  1  «> 

Cray's  Manual  ot  Botany  and  Lessons  In  one  Vol 4  00 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 2  50 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter... 3  50 

Husmann's  Grapes  it  Wine J  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle 1  j«5 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and    Poultry l  £ 

Jennings   on  the   Horse  and   his  Diseases 1  to 

Dangstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  

Mavhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor        

Mavhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management 
Mavhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  lor  Farmers.. 

Blanks  for  do.  do.  

Farkman's  Book  of  Roses 

Quiney,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle. 

Rand's  Bulbs    :■/■■••, ' 

Hand's  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden  


oo 
3  Oj 
S  00 

90 
1  20 
3  00 
1  25 
3  00 
8  CO 
1  75 

30 

00 


1  i 


Rural  Studies 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book.. 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry 

Ten  Acres  Enough..  ,.-. .....  .- 

The  Do*r;  By  Dinks,  Mayhew.  and  Hutchinson o  00 

Trapper's  Guide *  ™ 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages J  uu 

Warings  Elements  of  Agriculture 100 

Waring's  Earth  Closets ••••       jg 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden     fw 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc l  ™ 
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A  Manual  of  Instructions 

For    capturing,     all    kind*   of    fur-bearing 
ajufmals,  and  curing  tin  i;   skins  i  with 
observations  on  tlio  i'ur  trade,  lsiitt* 
on  lite  in   tlio  wood»,  and  narra- 
tives of  trapping  and  limiting 
excursions. 

By  8.   NEW  HOI'S] '., 

And  oilier  Trappers  and    Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

21G    JPages    Octavo. 

With  32  full  page  lUxistrations,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings. 

Tills  hook  is  designed  for  practical  working  men,  wjio 
make,  or  propose  to  make,  trapping  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Mr.  Newhonso,  having  become  widely  known  as  the. 
manufacturer  of  nil  excellent  kind  of  steel  trap,  and  it 
being  generally  understood  that  the  practical  perfection 
of  his  traps  is  owing  to  the  wisdom  in  wood-craft  which 
be  gained  in  early  life  by  actual  experience  in  trapping, 
ban  often  been  applied  to  for  information  in  regard  to 
the  best  methods  of  capturing  various  animals.  The 
most  convenient  way  to  answer  such  applications  seemed 
to  be  to  put  bis  wisdom  in  print.  In  preparing  for  pnb- 
li cation  the  material  famished  by  him  for  this  purpose, 
the  editors  found  new  facts,  inquiries,  nnd  written  con- 
tributions relating  to  trapping  nnd  kindred  pursuit", 
crowding  upon  them:  until  the  original  idea  of  a  small 
pamphlet  swelled  to  the  dimensions  of  the  present  work. 

CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades.— Observa- 
tions on  the  Fur  Trade.— Season  for  Trapping.— Statis- 
tics of  the  Fur  Trade. 

THE  TRAPPER'S   ART. 

I.  PRELIMINARIES. 

It.  CAPTURE  OF  ANIMALS. 

III.  CITRING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPER'S  POOD. 

The  Deer.— The  Buffalo.— The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn.— The  Argali.— The  Prong-horn  Antelope— 
Squirrel  Hunting. —  The  Ruffled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Grouse.  -  Sharp-tail  Grouse.— Cock  of  the  Plains.— Dusky 
Grouse.— Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse.— White-tailed  Ptar- 
migan.—Willow  Ptarmigan.— European  Grouse.— Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish.— Fishing  through  the  Ice.— Net-fishing 
in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD-CRAFT. 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 
BOAT  BUILDING. 
SNOW  SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper.— A  Young  Trapper's 
Experience.— The  Deer  Hunt.—  Muskrat.  Hunting.— An 
Amateur  in  the  North  Woods.— Traveling  in  a  Circle.— 
An  Expedition  to  the  Laurentian  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  the  Newhonse  Trap.— Con- 
clusion. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  PRICE  $2  00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jn., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Tark,  in 

New  York. 

0  A.  K  n  F  U  L  I.  T     B  BTI8ED. 

CONTENTS. 

Tim  Ti.ant;  Tun  Son,;  Manures;  Meuiiani.ai.  (.'ii. 
tivatiox  ;  Analysis. 

Tho  foregoing  subjects  aro  all  discussed  in  plain  and' 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  pructical farmer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  Bays  of  it:  "Though  dealing 
witli  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen- 
tence, nnd  scarcely  a  bard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  251  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
nnd  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy.  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer's  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before," 

SENT  POST-PAID,       ,        -        -       '.        PRICE,  $1.00. 
Address . 

ORANGE   JUDO  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


:ftSDgil0:S 


This  wonderful  mir- 
ing lino  Bilk-like  fibre 


differs  from  all  niiie 
ilcta  are  Indeatructibl 


i  in  possess- 
by  tiro. 


Is  a  fibrous,  water-proof  coating  for  preserving  Tin,  Sliin-i  ■ 
Canvas,  and  Felt  Itoofi.    Prepared  ready  for  use. 


H.  W.  JOHNS'  Patent 

Asbestos    ISooiaiBg' 

Is  a  CHEAP  and  RELIABLE  substitute  for  Slate.  Tin, 
adapted  fur  all  climate*,  and  can  candy  be  applied. 

Asbestos  Koof  i'oatSngr 
Asbestos  Cement 

Is  a  fibrous  material,  to  be  applied  witb  a  trowel ;  for  repair- 
ing leaks  around  Chimneys,  Dormer  Windows,  etc. 

The  Agricuxtubist  and  Iuily  News* buildings  arc  cov- 
ered With  the  ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING. 

Hare  used  the  ASBESTOS  CEMENT  with  (great  satisfac- 
tion and  regard  tlie  discovery  as  a  very  important  one. 

Ed.  American  Agricultural  Annual. 

Thr?  X.  t.  Tribune  Buildings  are  covered  with  the  Asbes- 
tos Hoofing. 

"We  consider  lids  in  rent-Ion  one  of  great  ralue. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Eils.  Scientific  American. 
DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCILAKS, 
Prices,  and  any  further  desired  information,  will  be  furnish- 
ed free  by  mail  on  application  to 

II.  W.  JOHNS,  78   William-st.,  New   York. 
Manufacturer  of  Improved  RooUng  Materials,  Preservative 
and  Fire-proof  Faiius,   Boiler  Felting,   etc. 


BUILDING  PAPER,. 

The  Patent  Sheathing  and  Rooting  Board,  manufactured 
by  the  Rock  Hirer  Paper  Co.,  13  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  la 
used  with  universal  success  to  make  houses  warm  and  dry, 
as  follows:  on  the  studs  iustead  of  sheeting;  between  tho 
sheeting  and  tiding;  under  shingles  or  slate;  on  the  inside, 
under  floors;  and  instead  of  plastering.  Ordinary houBes 
may  be  covered  on  the  outside  fur  tho  trifling  sum  of  Ten 
to  Thirty  Dollars,  according  to  size. 

B3?~  Samples  and  descriptive  circulars  sent  freo  to  any 
addi  eM. 

ROOK  RIVER  PAPER  CO., 
<JIII€A«0,     ILL. 


THE  CHRISTIAN.     60  Cents ! 

A  large,  live,  8-payo  monthly  religious  and  family  paper 
containing  incidents,  records  of  providences,  8fccteh.es, 
music,  poetry,  true  stories,  pictures,  reading  for  young,  old, 
saints  and  Bhmera.  No  sectarianism,  controversy,  politics, 
puffs,  pills,  or  patent  medicines.  GO  cts.  a  year-  10  copies 
S3.  For  Sunday  schools,  10  copies  84.  Send  10  cents  for 
3  specimens  be/ore  you  forget  it.  Vol.4  begins  Jan.  1869. 
More  than  lOOO  pages  new,  live  tracts,  for  $1.  Address 
H.  L.  HASTINGS,  Scriptural  Tract  Repository, 
19  Lindall  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MILL    STONE    DRESSING     DIAMOND     MA- 
C11IXE,  simple,  durable  and  effeetive.    Also 
GLAZIliliS'  DIAMONDS. 
Bend   Stamp  JOHN  DICKINSON', 

for  Circular.  61  Nassau  St.,  N.  V. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[Mat, 


DOTY 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY, 


Janesville, 


"Wisconsin. 


II 


> 

a 

Manufacture  and  Sell  at  Wholesale  and  Retail 

Punching   and  Shearing 

Machinery,  {  ^VST' 

For  Machinists,  Boiler  Makers,  Plow  Makers,  Manufacturers. 
Blacksmiths.  Wagon  Makers,— for  Everybody  working  cola 
iron  or  steel. 

DOTY'S  CLOTHES  WASHER, 

Universal  Clothes  Wringer, 
Universal  Iron  Hand, 
Richardson's  Gig  Corn  Cultivator, 
Corn  Shellers,  Bag  Holders, 
Store  and  Warehouse  Trucks, 
Fanning  Mill  Irons, 
Galvanized  Iron  Castings. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular. 

THE   ~TRADE 

Will  do  well  to  send  for  our  PlilCE  LIST,  as  the  above 
Standard  Articles  sell  readily  at  good  profit. 

THE  VICTOR  GRAIN  DRILL, 


Manufactured  hy  BLYMYER  DAT  &  CO.,  Mansfield 
Ohio.  Send  for  circulars  of  this  by  far  the  best  ttmt  cheap- 
est Drill  yet  produced     Agents  wanted. 

Fence  and   Vineyard  Wire. 

Fence  Staples. 

Eagleton   Manufacturing   Co., 

81  John-st.,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price  Lists. 

Little  Cii.'tnt  Morse-Power. 

PRICE  $80. 

This  has  been  in  use  over  three  years,  and  highlv  approved. 
Is  very  simple,  strong,  compact  and  durable  ;  easily  loaded, 
and  moven  from  place  to  place  bv  two  men.  Weight  650 
lbs.  Valuable  for  Thrashing,  Sawing  Wood,  Churning, 
Cleaning  Cotton,  or  where  from  one  to  four  horse-power 
is  wanted.    Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY.9S  William-st.,  New  York. 


a, 


The  best  labor-saving  implement  ever  invented.     Hoe, 
Rake,  Cultivator,  and  Potato-digger  combined. 
Each  Hoe  is  labeled  with  our  Trade  Mark, 

"  HEXAMER'S  PRONG-HOE;" 

and  all  tools  not  so  marked  are  imitations  intended  to  de- 
ceive the  purchaser.    Circulars  sent  on  application.    Price 
81.50  per  piece ;  $15  per  dozen. 
Address  REISIG  &  HEXAMER, 

New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  How,  New  York. 

"The  Franklin  Brick  Machine" 

Tempers  the  Clay,  brings  out  the  molds,  and  makes  2,500 
to  3,300  first-class  Bricks  per  hour,  with  only  eight  men  and 
two  horses,  er  4,000  to  5,000  per  hour  bv  steam-power-  has 
no  complex  machinery  to  be  getting  out  of  order  or  break- 
ing down.  No  par  required  until  after  the  machine  has  per- 
formed as  above  on  vard  of  the  purchaser.  J.  H.  RENICK, 
No  71  Breadwav,  |  Room  No.  38),  New  York. 


*i  VACMJB  BRICK  MACITlUfE." 

The  best  for  the  nr 


EA«1 
Thel 
tier.   Address 


Ppi»  cut  in  February  num- 
FREY,  SHECKLER  &  CO.. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


The  Most   Perfect  and    Successful 
Harvester  in   the  World. 


s^^^^fe^ 


In  eleven  years  the  sale  of  the  BUCKEYE  has  increased 
from  73  Machines  to  20,000,  in  a  single  season,  and 
over  100,000  are.  now  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  received  the  Highest  Premiums  at  the  most  import- 
ant Field  Trials  ever  held  in  any  country* 

Its  Great  Durability  lias  been  thoroughly 
.Established,  and  it  is  everywhere  known  and  recog- 
nized as  the 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Material  and 
AVorkr.ian-.liip,  as  well  as  Perfection,  of  Princi- 
ple. 

Valuable  improvements  added  for  1S69. 

Manufactured  by 

ADRLANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 
MTy.— Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Ifl5  Greenwich-st.,  N.  Y. 


J 


AlVI}   HE^FEHS. 


It  is  claimed  that  the  CLIPPER  has  more  essential  points 
of  excellence  than  are  found  in  any  other  Mower  made  in 
the  world. 

Its  mechanical  construction  and  finish  of  its  workincr  parts 
are  not  equaled  by  anv  implement  of  its  kind.  This,  with 
our  patented  draft  attachment,  makes  it  one-third  tighter  In 
draft  than  any  other  Mower.  It  is  the  Ugh  test,  yet  the  strong- 
est, the  most  beautiful  En  design,  yet  the  most  durable,  of 
any  Mower  made.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  its  cost  is  for  steel, 
with  less  than  ten  dollars  of  wood-work.  Finger-bars  and 
fingers  are  made  of  solid  cast  steel.  AYe  attach  to  the  No.  4 
Mower,  for  reaping,  a  dropper  or  hand-rake. 

An  examination  of  the  CLIPPERS  will  convince  any  one 
of  their  superior  merits  over  all  others  in  strength,  durabil- 
ity, ease  of  draft,  and  reliability  for  work  over  till  Kinds  of 
ground  and  in  every  variety  of  grass.  Confident  of  this, 
wo  invite  those  in  want  of  machines  to  examine  for  them- 
selves before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

For  pamphlet,  giving  lull  information,  address 

THE  CLIPPER  MOWER  AND  REAPER  CO., 

F.  O.  Box  6,173.  No.  154  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

THE 

A  nierican    Hav    Tedder. 


The  best  and  only  perfect  machine  ever  invented  for 

TURNING  OR  TEDDING  HAY. 

Hay  cut,  cured,  and  stored  in  the  horn 

in  one  i>.a.yi: 

The  quality  of  the  Hay  Crop  "Very  much  Improved. 

Very   Light,  and    so  Simple  and   Durable    that    it 

cannot  get  out  of  repair'. 

KURT'S  SELF- ADJUSTING 
HORSE  H  A^Y  RAKE. 

For    Simplicity,    Durability,    and    Ease  of 
Operation. 

UNEQUALLED. 

Made  onlv  by 
AMES    PLOW    COMPANY, 

Quincy  Hall,  Boston, 
and  53  Beekjnan-street,  New  York. 
tff-  Send  for  ILLUMINATED  CIRCULAR* 

1VE    call  attention  to  our  new 

HAT  TEDDER, 

an  illustrated  circular  of  whifh  we  will  send  on   receipt  of 
Stamp.  R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  T,  O.  Box  376, 

New  lork. 


PACKER'S 

Patent  Stump  Extractor 
and  Wall  Builder. 


"NVe  believe  this  machine  to  be  unequaled  for  power,  ease 
of  working,  convenience,  and  durability.  Send  for  Descrip- 
tive Circular.    Address 

li.  W.  PACKER  &  CO., 

Successors  to  PACKER  &  FISH. 

Mystic  River,  Conn. 

Or,  S.  S.  LONG  &  BRO., 

77  Dey-st.,   New  York. 

The  Eagle  Horse  Rake. 

Patented  1864,  and  improved  for  1869,  is  the  most  simple, 
durable,  easiest  operating,  and  best  Sulky  Wire-tooth  Rake 
ever  invented.  It  is  offered  to  Farmers  in* all  the  States  ex- 
cept Iowa,  and  Berks  Co.,  Penn.,  for  $34,  or  without  the 
■Wheels,  S&. 

The  following  liberal  offer  is  made  to  purchasers  of  Terri- 
tory in  all  the  States,  except  Iowa,  and  Connecticut,  and 
Berks  Co.,  Penn.  Any  time  previous  to  Sept.  1st,  on  receipt 
of  $100,  will  send  Assignment  f  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office) 
of  any  County,  also  one  complete  Rake,  and  a  fine  Electrotype 
engraving  of  the  same.  Anv  carpenter  can  make  them  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  and  Oius  secure  a  lucrative  emploj'- 
ment.  Send  stamp  for  Circular.  Be  in  time  and  secure  the 
County  or  Counties  von  wish.    Address 

S.  H.  JENNINGS,  Deep  River,  Conn. 

CffiKAP  LAWN  ITIOWER. 

Cutting  14  Inches.  Weighing  only  60  pounds. 

PRICE  s:«o. 

R.  11.  ALLEN  &  CO.. 
T.  O.  Box,  3;«,  S«  York. 

Coates'  Lock  Lever  Hay  Rake. 

BLAKE'S  HORSE-POWER.  THRESHERS,  SEED  DRILLS. 
HAY  1'RESSES,  CIDER  MILLS.  Ageuts  wanted.  Send 
fur  circular.  SHAW  &  WELLS. 

Chicago-st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

KNIFE  GRINDER  for  Mowing  Machines.— 
Sanford'6  Patent.  It  is  light,  anil  can  lie  taken  to  the 
field  for  use.  A  hoy  can  grind  the  knives  accurately  in  15 
minutes,  without  injury  to  the  knife,  and  with  safety.  His 
a  labor-saver.  Price  $10.50.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  98  William-st.,  Kew  York  City.  lights 
for  sale. 


POTTER'S       »   A  PERFECT 

Clevis.  #& 


Light  &  Durable. 


Price. —  $5  Each; 
$42  per  Dozen. 
Cash  with  order.    Send  for  Circulars. 
Address.— EDGAR  M.  POTTER, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


MT.  VERNON  IRON  WORKS 
(Established  lSXSi  Manufacture 
STATIONARY  STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, 
from  10  to  1,000  horse-power. 
PORTABLE  ENGINES  AND  CIRCULAR  SAW-MILLS, 
so  complete  that  they  are  put  iu  operation  in  three  days' 
time. 

PORTABLE  GRIST-MILLS  AND  BOLTS.  Merchant  and 
Custom  FLOURING  MILLS,  complete  with  drawings  for 
buildings  and  millwrights  to  erect  and  put  them  in  opera- 
tion. Terms  liberal;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CIRCl'LAU  SAWS.  RUBBER  AM)  LEATHER  BELTING, 
and  MILL  FURNISHING  GOODS  in  stock. 
For  estimates  and  circulars,  address 

C.  &  .1.  COOPER  &  CO..  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 
Branch  Office  and  Warehouse,  No.  bs  Michigan-ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

INCERSOLL'S  COTTON  AND 

WOOL  PRESSES, 

JXGERSOLL'S  BAY  AXD  STRAW  PRESSES. 
WGERSOLL'S  RAG  AXD  PAPER  PRESSES. 
WGERSOLVS  HIDE  AXD  HAIR  PRESSES. 
ROTH  IIAXD  AXD  HORSE-POWER  PRESSES. 
for  haling  all  kinds  of  material,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 
Also,  a  practical  machine  for  sawing  down  timber.  Price 
$'35.  For  price-list  and  full  information,  call  on  or  address 
the  manufacturers,  TNGERSOLL  &  DOUGHERTY,  Green- 
point,  (Brooklyn',  N.  Y. 

Comstock's  Weeding  Hoe. 

A  little  steel  instrument,  with  a  honk  at  each  end,  one 
pointed  and    the  other  cleft,  for  hand-weeding,   which  it 
Irreatlv  facilitates,  and  is  just  the  thing  for  Ladies  in  the 
Piower  Garde".    Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  75  cents. 
T-V.  G.   COMSTOCK, 
East  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Planet  Hand  Drill 

Sows  perfectly  Guanos  and  Phosphates.  &c,   Peas,  Beans, 
Turnips,  and  all  other  seeds.    Is  simnle.  efficient,  durable. 
Circulars  of  SAM'L  L.  ALLEN,  Ciunamiuson,  N.  J, 
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"  Get  the  Best." 


For  the  season  of  1S60,  is  now  ready  for  t 


This  Churn  completes  the  operation  of.Butter- 
Mi.'ikin",    Churning,  Working,    and    Salting, 

without  touching  the  hands  to  the  Butter. 

We  have  made  this  Churn  for  more  than  ten  years,  and 
there  are  more  than  ten  thousand  now  in  use. 

The  steadily  increasing  demand  for  them,  and  the  opinion 
universally  expressed  by  those  who  have  used  them,  that 
they  are  the  simplest,  cheapest,  best  made,  and  every  way 
most  satisfactory  Chum  ever  made,  has  induced  us  to  add 
to  our  facilities  for  manufacture,  and  to  present  their  claims 
to  persons  who  desire  to  "  Get  the  Best. 

For  further  information,  Try  the  Churn. 

"We  will  send  one  to  any  responsible  party  in  anv  part  of 
the  United  States,  who  may  examine  and  use  it,  and  if  it  is 
not  what  we  represent  it  to  be,  they  may  return  it  to  us,  at 
our  expense. 

"We  make  three  sizes,— small,  medium,  large,— for  4,  8,  and 
12  gallons.    For  Churns,  Agencies,  or  Terms,  apply  to  the 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 
CHAS.  P.  BLANCHARD  &  CO.,  Concord,  N.  H. 


"WHOLESALE   AGENTS. 
B.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  New  York  City. 
J.  E.  &  J.  F.  "WHITE,  Chicago,  111. 

WESTCOXT'S   PATENT 


Butter  packed  In  these  PAILS  keeps  sweeter  than  in  any 
other  package,  and  brings  5  cents  more  per  pound  in  New 
York  City  market.    Address 

CADY  SIL5BY,  Seneca  Falls,  N".  Y. 


CARBOLIC  AND  CRESYLIC  SOAPS. 

(Patented.) 

For  Destruction  of  Insects,  and  Cure  of  Skin  Diseases  in 
Domestic  Animals.  For  household,  physicians',  and  toilet 
use.  "Sheep  Dip,"  to  destroy  tick,  scab,  &c.  "Plant  Pro- 
tector," &c.    Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

JAMES  BUCHAN  &  CO., 

190  Eli/.alu  th-st.,  New  York. 

The  American  Cream  Freezer. 

This  Freezer  possesses 
all  the  essentials  necessary 
to  freeze  cream  perfectly. 
It  agitates  the  ice,  scrapes 
the  cream  from  the  sides 
of  Cylinder,  mixes  and 
beats  it  all  at  the  same 
time,  by  simply  turning  the 
crank.  Warranted  to 
freeze  cream  in  as  brief  a 
time  as  any  other  in  the 
market. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

Fraser,  Bell  & 

Loughran, 
51  Cliff  Street, 
IVew  York, 
Manufacturers. 

Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and  Private  Walks. 

Bcelew  &  Fise,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire- 
proof. Noiseless,  clean)}*,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
"Work  done,  and  Town,  County  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 

liUSSELL.  FISK  &  CO.,  440  West  23d-st„  New  York  City. 

*%  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  full  particulars.    . 

WHY  USE  DULL  SCISSORS?— 
When  35  cts.  will  buy  one  of  Jacob's  Celebrated  Sharp- 
eners. Sent  post-paid,  for  price.  Great  inducements  to 
agents.    SOUTHWICK  &  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


f*   O.  D.     Genuine  Waltharn  Watches.     C.  O.  D. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  low  prices  at 
which  we  are  selling  these  celebrated  watches.  They  are  in 
coin  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  weighing;  two  oz.  each,  and  for 
beauty  of  design  and  thorough  "workmanship  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. 

Wm.  Ellery  Jeweled  Lever  Hunting:  Watch $18 

Do.  Extra  Jeweled  Chronometer  Balance  Hunting  Watch  22 
P.  S.  Bartlett  Extra  Jeweled  Chronometer  Balance  Hunt- 
ing Watch 26 

Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.,  Extra  Full  Jeweled  Chronometer 

Balance  Hunting  Watch 39 

The  same  movements  in  three  oz.  case,  $J  additional. 
The  same  movements  in  four  oz.  case  $4.50  additional. 
Those  desiring  gold  watches  will  receive  full  particulars 
by  mail,  upon  application. 

Goods  sent  by  Express  with  privilege  of  examination  in 
the  possession  of  Express  Co.,  before  payment. 
A  certificate  of  genuineness  sent:  with  each  watch. 
Parties  ordering  must  pay  Express  charges. 
FULLER  &  CO.,  Successors  to 

M.  E.  CHAPMAN'  &  CO., 

No.  47  Liber tv-St., 

New  York. 

"1VTEW-Y0RK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 
A  ESTABLISHED   1S30. 


THRESHING    MACHINES 
HORSE    POWERS  &C. 


Manufacturers  of  Wheeler's  RAILWAY  CHAIN  HORSE 
POWERS,  lor  one,  two,  and  three  horses. 

LEVER  POWERS,  for  four  or  six,  and  eight  or  ten  horses. 

Wheeler's  THRESHERS  and  CLEANERS  thresh  and  clean 
the  grain  tit  for  market.  Are  used  with  two  or  three  Horse 
Railway  Power,  or  four  or  six  Horse  Lever  Power. 

The  celebrated  GEISER  THRESHER  and  SEPARATOR 
or  CLEANER,  used  with  eight  or  ten  Horse  Lever  Power. 
Has  no  apron  or  sieves  ;  selt-regulating  blast,  and  cleans  the 
grain  fit  for  market  without  waste.  Is  the  best  machine  In 
the  world. 

Shingle  Machines,  Atlantic  Cotton  Gin,  Wood  Sawing 
Machines,  Horse  Forks,  &c. 

All  machines  made  by  us  guaranteed  as  represented.  The 
best  machines  are  cheapest  to  buy.    Address 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Or  GEISER  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO., 

Racine,  Wis. 


Patent  Velocipedes 

With  two  wheels.  For  boy's  size,  wheels  24  and  26  inches, 
plain  seats.  §30.  Ditto,  with  horse  body,  $35.  A  boy  can 
learn  himself  to  ride  in  a  few  hours.  Velocipede  Cantering 
Horses,  $12  to  $25  for  bovs  or  girls.  Velocipedes  and  Pro- 
pellers, with  3  or  5  wheels',  $4  to  $15.  For  sale  by  the  manu- 
facturer, S.  W.SMITH,  90  William-st.,   New  York. 

SORGO  HAND-BOOK: 

Our    10th     Auuaal     Sorgo     Hand -Book, 

Giving  the  most  reliable  information  on  Manufacturing 
Sorghum  Syrup,  the  result  of  11  years'  personal  experience, 
with  full  description  of  the  celebrated  Cook  Evapora- 
tor and  "Victor  Cane  Mill— sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


AMEMG^N 


The  most  economical  Crate  and  Basket  in  nse.  Neat, 
strong,  compact,  and  well  ventilated. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  the  fruit-growing  districts. 

Parties  in  Western  N.  Y..  and  States  west,  must  address 
NEWFANE  BOX  &  BASKET  CO.,  Newfaue,  N.  Y.  Cir- 
culars   SENT   FREE. 


FliAX    BRAKES, 

That  break  2,000  to  S.000  lbs.  Flax  Straw  in  ten  hours,  and 
take  out  05  per  cent  of  woody  matter.  A  man  and  boy,  with 
one  to  two  horses,  can  work  them.  Will  break  both  tangled 
and  straight  straw,  and  save  120  lbs.  to  the  ton  more  than 
any  other  machine,  while  it  does  the  work  better.  No  dan- 
ger to  life  or  limb.  They  weigh  about  1,000  lbs.,  occupy 
about  five  feet  square,  and  as  now  made  are  strong  and 
durable.  Sold  all  ready  to  put  the  belt  on  pulley  and  start 
them.  Hundreds  are  in  use,  and  are  admitted  tone  the  best 
machine  to  break  flax.  Flax  and  tow  now  bring  high 
prices,  with  increasing  consumption.     Send  for  circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QULNCY.OS  William  St.,  New  York  City, 
Treasurer  and  Agent  of  the  Mallory  &  Sandford  Flax  Ma- 
chine Co. 
The  best  instructions  for  raising  flax  are  contained  in  a 
"Manual  of  Flax  Culture,"  published  by  Orange  Judd  & 
Co.,  24o  Broadway,  New  York. 


Pat'd  Water-Proof  Paper  I 
gPoofi7ig,  Siding,  Ceiling^ 

3S Carpeting,    Water  Pipes,'* 
Eave  Gutters,  S?C.    Address 
0.  J.  PAT  &  SONS,  Camden,  New  Jersey 


i 


HORSE  SHOER'S  MANUAL  jrives  plain,  prac- 
tical directions,  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 
Includes  preparation  of  foot,  choice  of  shoes,  and  their 
preparation,  fitting,  filing,  nailing,  shoeingwith  leather,  cut- 
ting, removing,  &c,  &c.    25  cents. 


Maynard    Sporting    Rifles, 

Manufactured  by 

MASSACHUSETTS    ARMS    CO., 
Chioopec  Fafils,  Mass* 

These  celebrated  Target 
and  Sporting  Arms,— with 
interchangeable  Kifle  and 
Shot  Barrels,— for  conven- 
ience, accuracy,  and  pene- 
traiion,  have  secured  a  rep- 
utation beyond  that  of  any 
other  breech-loading  arms. 
They  may  be  obtained  di- 
rectly froin  the  manufactur- 
ers on  the  most  favorable 
terms. 

Descriptive  Circulars  with 
price  list  and  Target  Repre- 
sentations, will  be  sent  on 
request  by  letter. 

Address  as  above. 

HlJ^TE^Xl  A^I>  TRAPPING.— In- 
structions with  diagram  and  directions  for  making  trap, 
also  How  to  Train  Animals,  including  many  amusing  and 
wonderful  tricks;  in  Nos.  18  and  14  of  Hanet's  Journal, 
of  newsdealers,  or,  on  trial.  Three  ilonths  Free  by  mail  for 
15c.    JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  New  \  orK. 


Winchester    Repeating  Rifles. 

Fikino  Two    Shots  a    Second    as  a    Rkpeateh,   akd 
TWENTY    SHOTS    A    MINUTE 

as  a  Single  Breech  Loader. 

Thege  powerful,  accurate,  and  wonderfully  effective 
weapons,  carrying  eighteen  charges,  which  can  be  fired  in 
nine  seconds,  are  now  ready  for  the  market,  and  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  responsible  Gun  Dealers  throughout  the  country. 
For  full  information  send  for  Circulars  and  Pamphlets  to  the 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

INVALID'S  WHEEL  CHAIRS,  $15 
to  $40.  The  Invalid,  if  having  the 
use  of  the  hands,  can  go  anywhere, 
in  doors  or  out. 

Invalid  Carriages,  all  sizes,  from 
$40  to  $100. 

Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs, 
prices  $10  to  $1S. 

Invalid  Chairs  and  Carriages  made 
to  order  to  unit  all  cases. 

Send  for  Circular. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 
90  William-st.,  New  York. 

New  and  Rare  Vegetables. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage. and  many  other  new  things. 
I«till  continue  to  make  the  raising  of  the  seed  of  new  and 
rare  vegetables  a  specialty,  in  addition  to  the  standard 
kinds.     Catalogues  gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


WIIXIAMSO^'S  Patent  WhifnV- 
tree  for  Double  Teams  costs  less,  outlasts, 
handier  than  the  old  cumbersome  style.  Equalizes  the  draft. 
Perfect  evener.  Prevents  chafing,  &c,  &c.  Atrial  given, 
its  aid  and  benefit  to  horses  evident.  Price  complete,  $4.00. 
Send  for  a  circular.  B.  HASKELL,  Gen'l  A  sent, 
190  Duane-st.,  New  York. 


CRAWFORD'S  HAND 
GARDEN  CULTIVA- 
TOR, a  new  and  valuable 
Horticultural  Machine,  war- 
ranted to  save  the  Labor  of 
four  to  six  men.  Manufac- 
tured by 

BLYMYER,  NORTON  & 
CO.,  Cincinnati,  O.; 

BLYMYER,  DAY  &  CO., 
Mansfield,  O.;  and 

BLYMYER,  FEARING  & 
CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


CIA  fa  C9A  PER    DAT  SURE,   and  no   risk. 

V  *  v    l'v    «{?<*'v    Agents  wanted  everywhere,  on  commis- 
sion or  by  the  month,  to  sell  our  Patent  Everlasting  White 
Hire    Clothes    Lines.       For    full    particulars,  address  the 
AMERICAN  WIRE  CO.,  75  William-st.,  New  York, 
Or,  16  Dearburn-st.,  Chicago,  111. 

^SALESMEN    WANTED   to   travel   and   sell    by 
yp  sample  the  new  and  superior  Hand  Printing  Stamp,  &c. 
Remunerative  and  permanent  situations. 
H.  H.  RICHARDS  &  CO.,  413  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia. 

MAMMOTH  PLOW.— To  turn  a  furrow  twentv-two 
Inches— with  a  subsoil  plow  to  follow,  twenty-four  inches- 
made  to  order,  cost  $100.    Price  for  both,  S140. 

BENJAMIN  HAINES,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Improved  GaVd  Iron  Trellises  tor  Shrubs.  Strawberries, 
&c,  have  been  tried  and  pronounced  good.  Write  for  Illus- 
trated Circular  to  Wilcox,  Crittenden  it  Co.,  Middletown,  Ct. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey, 
continues  to  fill  orders  for  plants  promptly. 
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Tffl  GREAT  PURIFIER. 


CRESYLIC  SOAP 


Saponaceous  Compounds. 


Disinfectant,   Insect    Destroyer,    Pre- 
ventive of  Fungus,  etc. 

Frequent  mention  haa  been  made  In  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  Cresylic  Compounds,  na  belnp 
valuable  for  destroying  Insects  on  animals  and  plants,  and 
for  other  purposes.  For  some  months  past  we  have  been 
Investigating  the  merits  of  these  preparations,  with  the 
following  results. 

Cresylic  Acid  Is  extracted  from  pas-tar,  to  which  It  gives 
the  peculiar  odor  perceived  on  burning  the  tar.  It  lias  been 
used  to  n  limited  extent  by  chemists  and  physicians,  for  va- 
rious purposes,  and  their  experiments  have  shown  it  to  pos- 
sess remarkable  properties  as  a  disinfectant,  and  In  destroy- 
ing insect  life  and  fungus  growth.  In  its  ordinary  form  it 
could  not  be  readily  applied,  and  hence  was  not  available 
for  common  use.  About  two  years  since,  Messrs.  JAMES 
BUCIIAN  &  CO.,  of  New  York,  well-known  as  extensive 
manufacturers  of  family  soaps,  conceived  the  Idea  of  com 
bluing  this  acid  in  saponaceous  compounds.  By  long  aud 
careful  experimenting,  they  succeeded  in  producing  soaps 
In  various  forms,  possessing  the  active  properties  of  this 
acid,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes. 
These  compounds  have  been  patented. 

We  have  watched  with  great  Interest  the  results  of  vari- 
ous applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  sue 
cessful,  they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity. By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  tho  re- 
ports of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  bo  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re- 
move all  noxious  odois  from  Binks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 

will    destroy  nil   infection,   in   clothing,    rooms,  etc.,  washed 

with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small  Pox, 
Typhufl  Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectu- 
ally prevented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other 
Hospitals  for  these  purposes. 

3il.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Cresylic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  ou  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ante,  bedbugs,  etc.,  In  rooms.  It  repels 
flies  from  animals,  and  thus  Is  especially  useful  in  case  o( 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

So  far  as  tried,  it  has  been  efficacious  in  repelling  insects 
from  plants.  TVodesiroto  havo  it  more  thoroughly  tested 
for  this  purpose,  and  reports  to  bo  made.  We  believe  it  wlW 
free  plants  from  Aphides,  bark  lice,  slugs,  bugs,  caterpillars, 
striped  bugs,  curculio,  and  tho  wholo  host  of  minute  but 
powerful  enemies  in  the  garden  and  fruit  yard. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth.— On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  "We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  lu  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper- 
imenters will  furnish  tho  result  of  their  trials. 

4th.  Cleaning  Sores,  etfe.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc., 
Cresylic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequal ed.  We  know  also  that 
It  haa  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  foot  rot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  aud  other  skin  diseases, 

From     numerous     RECOMMENDATIONS    of 

Cresylic    Compounds,  the  following  arc 

selected  as  being  specially  valuable. 

FrvE  Points  IIoosk  of  Industry,  155  Worth  St. 
New  York,  Nov.  15, 1867. 
Messrs.  BrcnAN  &  Co.—  Gentletnen— Some  months  since 
we  purchased  a  large  building  which  had  been  used  as  a 
tenement  establishment  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  occupied 
by  some  ninety  families.  We  tore  away  partitions,  turning 
between  three  and  four  hundred  rooms  into  less  than  one 
hundred.  We  found  tho  walls  and  floors  perfectly  infested 
witli  vermin.  We  used  freely  in  cleansing  the  CRESYLIC 
SOAPS,  manufactured  by  your  firm,  and  with  the  very  bent 
results,  as  the  bugs,  etc.,  have  entirely  disappeared.  We 
propose  to  continue  its  use  in  cleaning  our  dormitories,  hop- 
ing; then  to  keen  clear  of  a  plague  so  common  to  all  house- 
keepers In  cities.  S.  B.  HALLIDAV,  Supt. 

Brooklyn,  November,  1367. 
M.  C.  Edet,  Agent  for  Sale  of  James  Buchah  &  Co'a, 
Cresylic  Soaps,  etc.— Dear  Sir— We  have  Lad  the  Cresylic 
Soap  used  in  the  Raymond  Street  Jail  and  County  Court, 
House,  and  in  washing  and  cleansing  prisoners'  clothing 
cells,  etc. ;   aud  we  are  so  much  pleased  with  its  cleaning 


disinfecting  and  Insect-destroying  effects,  that  we  not  only 
continue  its  use  in  above  places,  but  recommend  that  it 
should  be  generally  used  for  those  purposes. 

JOHN  L.  RYDER,  )  Committee  on  Jails 
STEPHEN  CLARK,  V  of  Supervisors  of 
D.  S.  VOORHIES,       )  Kings  County,  N.Y. 

Corpus  Chbisti,  Texas,  March  15. 1S68. 

Messrs.  James  Buciian  &  Co.—  Gentlemen  :  Your  Sheep 
Dip  Is  wonderful  In  its  effects.  I  have  dipped  3,150  head 
with  nine  months*  fleeces  on  their  backs.  It  Is  now  three 
weeks  since,  and  no  scratching  as  yet.  Your  Dip  is  far  su- 
perior to  tobacco,  not  so  disagreeable  or  unpleasant,  much 
less  trouble  and  more  permanent. 

I  have  used  it  on  horses  when  diseased  with  a  species  of 
mange  or  Itch,  and  it  has  the  same  good  effect  as  on  sheep. 

F.  W.  SHAEFFER. 

On  the  nse  of  disinfectants,  the  following  is  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  New  York  City  : 

"The  Disinfecting  and  Antiseptio  Power  of  Good 
Carbolic  Acid*  is  so  Great  that  one  Part  of  it  to 
Fifty  or  One  Hundred  Parts  is  Sufficient  for  Ordi- 
nary Purposes." 

*  CRESYLIC  ACID  Is  the  active  property  of  Carbolic 
Aeid. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex- 
tended Introduction  of  what  we  believe  tobeso  valuable,  we 
havo  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  at  our  branch  office.  No.  41  Park  Row,  and  are 
prepared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  follow* 
lng  prices. 

Sheep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  •Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 

5  ft  Canisters $1 .25 

10  "  "        2.25 

50  "  Kess  10.00 

200  "   Bbls 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  lb  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
It  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  Jleeced.  For  ordinary 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  lb  Dip  will  take  8 
to  10  gallons  water.  The  solution  must  be  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  condlt  Ion  of  the  animal. 

Plant  Protector.— In  solution  for  destroying  and  re- 
pelling insects  from  Trees  or  Plants. 

In  1  ft.  Canisters,  @50  cts.;  In  3  ft.  Canisters,  @  $1.00  ;  larger 
packages  same  price  as  Sheep  Dip.    See  above. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Foot  Rot,  &c.  In 
BOlutlon  for  killing  Insects,  &c,  on  stock.  In  3  lb  Canisters,  $1, 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con- 
venient use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  &c,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flics,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  3  dozen  tablets, 
$3.60 ;  in  boxes  of  1  ft  bars,  10  each,  $1.00.  / 

Cresylic  No.  1  Sonp.— In  Bars.  For  all  common  uses 
in  the  House  and  Laundry ;  24  lb  boxes,  13  cts.  per  lb;  60  ft 
boxes,  12>£  cts.  per  ft. 

Cresylic  Laundry  Soap.— A  finer  Soap,  for  the 
Laundry,  and  for  the  Bath,  etc.;  60  ft  boxes,  14  cts.  per  ft. 
24  ft  boxes,  and  In  10  paper  boxes  containing  6  lbs.  each, 
packed  iu  a  case,  15  cts.  per  ft.    Address  orders  to 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

41   Park  Row,  New  York. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING    FOR   HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  tho  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  now  to 
Make  Drains  ;  now  to  Take  Care  op  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  Douse  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRA  CTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  TEE  PRESS. 

He  (tho  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining:  upon 
the  Boil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  p. 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
aud  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 
[Portland  {Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  doo9  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
In  tho  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lust  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com- 
plete system  of  nnder-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[ClUeagofJU.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Parmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANCE    JUDD    &   CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Quinby's    Geo    Keeping. 

By  M.   QuiNBY,  Practical  Bee-keeper.    Fully 

Illustrated.  This  book  gives  the  result  of  33 
years'  of  successful  experience — with,  direc- 
tions for  all  contingencies  that  can  ordinarily 
occur;  treating  of  Breeding,  Movable-Comb 
and  other  Hives,  Pasturage,  Bobbing,  Feed- 
ing, Swarming,  Queens,  Diseases,  Anger,  Ene- 
mies, Wax,  Transferring,  Sagacity,  Wintering, 
Care  of  Honey,  Italian  Bees,  Purchasing,  etc. 
Bee-keepers  will  find  this  new  work  of  Mr. 
Quinby's  fully  up  to  the  times  in  all  practi- 
cal matter. 

Sent  Post-paid.  Price  $1.50. 

Cratify«tig  Opinions  of  tlie  Press. 
From  the  Christian  Intelligencer. 
Quinby's  Work  is  the  very  best.    It  lias  long  been  regard- 
ed as  of  the  highest  authority  ia  tho  mutters  concerning 
which  it  treats.*' 

From  Moore's  P.ural  Few  Yorker. 

"This  is  a  newly  written  and  illustrated  edition  of  Mr. 
Q.'s  former  work.  That  lias  proved  of  valfte  to  thousands 
of  Bee-keepers,  and  £Aft,wlth  Its  riper  experience  and  added 
knowledge,  can  not  fail  of  giving  better  satisfaction.  Thirty- 
five  years  experience! What    beginner    ill    bee-keeping 

will  not  bring  this  to  his  aid  ?  We  notice  tho  author  has  no 
Patent  Hive  to  introduce,  and  expresses  his  opinions  freely 
on  ttie  merits  and  demerits  of  tho  various  hives  seeking 
popular  favor." 

From  the  Vermont  Farmer. 

"The  book  is  written  in  familiar  style,  with  tho  endeavor 
to  bo  practical  rather  than  scientific,  thereby  making  '.t  a 
guide  to  tho  tyro  in  Apiarian  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  stand- 
ard work  of  reference  for  the  more  experienced  bee-keepers." 

From  the  F.  T.  Christian  Advocate. 
"All   bee-keepers   should   have  this  manual,  and  others 
may  read  it  as  a  book  of  wonders." 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  Co., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 

FLA5    CULTURE. 

A  new  and  vep.v  valuable  work,  consisting  of  fall  di- 
rections, from  selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation 
and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  experienced 
growers.    Svo,  paper.  PRICE  50  Cents. 

HOP  CULTURE. 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  tho  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  and  Cultivation  of  tho 
Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing,  aud  Marketino  tho 
Crop.  By  Ten  Experienced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with 
over  forty  engravings.  Edited  by  Prop.  George  TnuRBER. 
Svo,  paper.  PRICE  40  Cents. 

TOBACCO  CULTURE. 

Thia  Is  by  far  tho  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever  issued 
on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  for  the  Seloctlu^ 
and  Preparing  of  tho  Seed  and  Soil,  Harvesting,  Curing, 
and  Marketing  tho  Crop,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of 
the  operations.  The  work  was  prepared  by  Foubtee.t 
Experienced  Tobacco  Growers,  residing  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  also  contains  Notes  on  tho  Tobac- 
co Worm,  with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  43  pp.,  In  neat  paper 
covers.  PHtCE  35  Cents. 

ONIONS. 

How  to  Raise  them  Profitably 

Practical  Details,  given  very  plainly  by  Seventeen  Onion 
GroitJers  of  long  experience,  residing  lu  different  parts  of 
the  country.  No  more  valuable  work  of  Us  size  was  ever 
issued.    Octavo.  Kpp.   Neat  paper  covers.    Price  20  cents, 

NEW-TORK : 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway 
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HOTS    TO    HORSE -KEEPERS. 

A     COMPLETE 

MANUAL     FOR     HORSEMEN. 
By     the     late     HENRY     WILLIAM     HERBERT,      (frank    forester.) 

There  are  very  few  books  which  all  who  own  or  use  the  horse,  can  peruse  with  greater  satisfaction  than  this.     For  indicating  the  principle  which  should  guide  one  In  breeding 

buying,  training,  and.  using  horses,  it  stands  unrivaled  among  American  hooka. 


How  to  Breed  a  IIor9E. — Choice  of  Stallion". 

Choice  of  the  Mare. 

Mutual  Adaptation  of  Sire  and  Dam. 

Canadian  Blood.  Norman  Blood.  Modern  Arab 
Blood. 

Ponies — Different  Breeds,  Characteristics  and 
Ftility.—  Origin— Different  Breeds— Shetlanda  and  Scots 
—Galloways  and  Narragau  sett  a— Mustangs  and  Indians — 
Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

now  to  Breed  Mules.— Value  of  Mules— Their  His- 
tory and  Natural  History — Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Vari- 
eties of  the  Asa— The  kind  of  Mares  to  be  selected, 


CONTENTS. 

now  to  Bur  a  noRSE. — Of  whom  to  Buy  it— How  to 
Examine  the  Eye— Broken  Wind— Roaring— Whistling— 
Broken  Knees— To  examine  the  Legs — Splenta— Damaged 
Back  Sinews— Spavins— Kingbonea— Curbs— How  to  tell 
the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

How  to  Feed  a  nortsE. — Consequences  of  Improper 
Feeding—Different  Food  for  different  conditions— Food 
for  the  Brood  Mare — For  the  Foat— For  Working  Horses 
—Green  Food— Carrota— Corn. 

How  to  Stable  and  Groom  a  Horse.  —  Requisites 
for  a  good  Stable— The  economy  of  Proper  Arrangements 
— Ventilation— Grooming. 

How  to  Break  and  Use  a  Horse.— What  is  required 
in  a  well-broken  Horse— His  education  should  Commence 


■when  a  Colt — Bitting— Putting  in  Harness— LTow  to  Use 
n  Horse — Travelling — Working — Pleasure  Horses — Pun- 
ishment. 

now  to  Pfttsio  a  Horse — Simple  Remedies  foii 
Simple  Ailments. — Causes  of  Ailments — Medicines  to 
be  given  only  by  the  order  of  the  Master — Depletion  and 
Purging— Sp'asmodic  Colic — Inflammation  of  the  Bowels 
—Inflammation  of  the  Lungs— How  to  Bleed— Balls  and 
Purgatives — C'ostiveness,  etc. 

Farriery,  etc.— Castration— Docking  and  Nicking— 
Blood-letting — Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds — Galls 
of  the  Skin— Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing— 
Diseases  of  the  Feet, 


How  to  Sttoe  a  TIorse.— Unskillful  Shocrs— Anatomy 
of  the  Food  Illustrated— The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation 
of  the  Foot— Removing  the  Old  Shoe — Paring  the  Foot— 
The  Shoe— Fitting  the  Shoe. 

Baucher's  Metttod  of  Training  Horses. —  What 
Constitutes  a  Well-trained  norsc — To  make  him  come  at 
your  call— The  Philosophy  of  Training— Flexions  of  the 
.Taw— Flexions  of  the  Neck— Flexions  of  the  Croup- 
Backing — The  Paces — Leaping. 

How  to  Rlde  a  nonsE.— The  Saddle— The  Girths— 
The  Stirrups— Saddle-cloths— The  Crupper— The  Martin- 


gale—The  Bridle— Spurs— Mounting  and  Dismounting— 
The  Seat— The  Hands— The  Legs— The  Paces— Hints  f  >r 
Special  Cases— The  Art  of  Falling— Hiding  with  Ladies. 

Ladies1  Riding  — Written  by  a  Lady. —  Learning 
to  Ride— The  Side-saddle— The  Girths— The  Stirrup— Tho 
Bridle— The  Martingale— The  Bit— The  Dress— Mounting 
and  Dismounting— The  Position— The  Hands— The  Leg 
and  Whip— Accidents. 

now  to  Drive  a  Horse.— The  Art  of  Driving— Pleas- 
ure Driving— How  to  Hold  the  Reins — Driving  a  Pair— 


Foiir-iii-hautl  Driving— Driving  Working  Tlorses— Plow- 
ing— Thrue-a-breast. 

Rarey's  System  of  Horse -taming.— Rarey's  System 
a  New  Discovery — Previous  System— Principles  of  this 
System — Instructions  for  practicing  Rarey's  Method— To 
Stable  the  Horse — To  Approach  the  Horse— Tying  Dp  the 
Leg— Laying  the  Horse  Down — Vices  and  Bad  Habits. 

Veterinary  Homoeopathy.— Principles  of  the  System 
—Table  of  Remedies — General  Directions— Treatment  oi 
a  Sick  Animal— Diet— Remedies  for  Specific  Cases-' 
Glossary  of  Diseases. 


BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED.        -        -        SENT    POST-PAID.        -        -        PPJCE,     $1.75. 
ORANGE     JUDD     &    COMPANY,    24.S     Broadway,    New    York. 
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(Advertisements  on  tliis  page,  $2.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 
ESTABLISHED  ISM. 


THE 


1) 

TEA  COMPANY 

RECEIVE  THEIR 

TEAS    BY    THE    CARGO 

FROM   THE 

BEST  TEA  DISTRICTS 

of 

CHINA     and     JAPAN, 

and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT      CARGO     PRICES. 

To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  profits  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Tea  trade,  we  will  start  with  the  American 
houses,  leaving  out  of  the  account  entirely  the  profits  of 
the  Chinese  factors. 

1st.— The  American  house  in  China  or  Japan  makes  large 
profits  on  their  sales  or  shipments— and  some  of  the  richest 
retired  merchants  in  the  country  have  made  their  immense 
fortunes  through  their  houses  in  China. 

2d.— The  Banker  makes  large  profits  upon  the  foreign 
exchange  used  in  the  purchase  of  Teas. 

3d.— The  Importer  makes  a  profit  of  30  to  50  per  cent  in 
many  cases. 

4th.— On  its  arrival  here  it  is  sold  by  the  cargo,  and  the 
Purchaser  sells  it  to  the  Speculator  In  invoices  of  1,000  to 
2,000  packages,  at  an  average  profit  of  about  10  per  cent. 

5th,— The  Speculator  sells  it  to  the  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer 
In  lines  at  a  profit  of  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Cth.— The  Wholesale  Tea  Dealer  Bells  it  1o  the  Wholesale 
Grocer  in  lots  to  suit  his  trade,  at  a  profit  of  about  10  per 
cent. 

7th.— The  Wholesale  Grocer  sells  it  to  the  Retail  Dealer  at 
a  profit  of  15  to  25  per  cent. 

Sth. — The  Retailer  sells  it  to  the  Consumer  lor  all  the 

PROFIT  HE  CAN  GET. 

When  you  have  added  to  these  eigiit  profits  as  many 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  and 
add  the  original  cost  of  the  Tea,  it  will  be  perceived  what 
the  consumer  has  to  pay.  And  now  we  propose  to  show  why 
we  can  sell  so  very  much  lower  than  other  dealers. 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various  profits  and 
brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  cooperages  and  wastes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to 
our  correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  cartage,  and  a 
small  profit  to  ourselves— which,  on  our  large  sales,  will 
amply  pay  us. 

By  our  system  of  supplying  Clubs  throughout  the  country, 
consumers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  receive  their 
Teas  at  the  same  price  (with  the  small  additional  expense 
of  transportation),  as  though  they  bought  them  at  our 
warehouses  in  this  city. 

For  manner  of  getting  up  Clubs,  see  former  advertisement 
in  this  paper. 

Parties  sending  Club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  thirty 
dollars  had  better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with 
their  orders,  to  save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express, 
but  larger  orders  we  will  forward  by  express,  '■  to  collect 
on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  Club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we  will 
be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  complimentary 
packages  for  Clubs  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  Warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  30  days,  and  have  the  money  refunded. 

The  Companvhave  selected  the  following  kinds  from  their 
stock,  which  thev  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of  clubs. 
They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Company  sell 
them  iu  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 


PRICE    LIST     OF    TEAS: 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c,  80c,  90c,  best  $1  $  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Black),  70c.  80c.  00c. .  best  %\  per  lb. 

ENGLISH   BREAKFAST   (Black),  SOc,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,   best 

$1/20  per  pound. 
IMPEUIAL  (Green).  SOc.  Me..  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON    (Orcein,  sue,  '.in.-.,  $1,  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per 

pound. 
UNCOLOUED  JAPAN,  90c.  $1.  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDEl!,  (Green),  $1.T>.  l»-st  $t.:.o  per  pound. 

Consumers  can  save  from  50c.  to   $1  per  pound  by  pur- 
chasing their  Teas  of  this  Company. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GISOUUD  COFFEE. 20c,  25c,  30c,  35c, best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Snloons.  [ionrding-liouse  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  ni  entire,  can  economize  in  tliat  article 
bv  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  SOc.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  jive  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Un^ronnd), 
30c,  S5c,  nest  40c.  per  lb.  OUEEK  (Unroasted),  2jc.,  30c, 
SSc.  best  S6c  per  lb. 


NOTICE  OF   THE   PRESS. 


From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Tub  Great  American  Tea  Compant.— To  Queries.— 
Before  admitting  their  advertisement,  we  learned  that  a 
large  number  of  our  clerks  and  others  had  for  several  months 
been  buying  their  Tea  and  Coffee  from  this  Company,  with- 
out its  being  known  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  been 
highly  pleased  with  their  purchases,  both  as  to  quality  and 
price,  and  were  all  recommending  their  friends  to  the  same 
course.  As  we  have  published  the  advertisement  for  many 
months,  and  received  no  complaints,  we  conclude  "  there  Is 
no  humbug  about  the  establishment." 


M.  B INHABITANTS     OF     VILLAGES    AND 

TOWNS  "WHERE  A  LARGE  NUM- 
BER RESIDE,  BY  CLUBBING  TO- 
GETHER, CAN  REDUCE  THE  COST 
OP  THEIR  TEAS  AND  COFFEES 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD,  (BESIDES  THE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES),  BV  SENDING 
DIRECTLY  to  "THE  GREAT  AMER- 
ICAN TEA  COMPANY." 


CLUB  ORDER. 

Springfield,  111.,  Sept.  16,  18GT. 
To  the  Great  American  Tea  Compant, 

31  and  S3  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Please  send  me  by  Merchants'  Union  Express  the  following 
bill  of  Tea,  &c. 

1  ft.    Imperial S.  Lanpheftr at  $1.25. ...$1.25 

1        Black '*           at  1.00....  1.00 

10  Java  Coffee,  raw.          "            at  35....  3.50 

1         Imperial H.  M.  Lanphear at  1.25....  1.25 

1        Black  "            at  1.00....  1.00 

11  Java  Coffee,  raw.  "  at       35 3.50 

3         Imperial B.  B.  Lloyd at  1.23....  3.75 

1         Imperial Horace  Morgan at  1  25....  1.25 

1  Black *'            at  1.25....  1.25 

2  Imperial Simon  String at    1.25 2.50 

S        Black Win.  Bishop at  1.00....  5  00 

3  Uncolored  Japan. J.  Man* at   1.35 3.75 

8         Java  Coffee,  raw. L.  A.  Allen at  35....  2.80 

4  Imperial A.  Morris at  1.25....  5.00 

1)4      Imperial Thos.  Higgins at  1.23....  l.SS 

VA      Black "           at  1.00....  1.50 

5  Black A.   Hickox at    1.00 5.00 

3        Black J.Farley at  1.00....  3.00 

2        Imperial "        at  1.00....  2.00 

\M      Imperial Mr.  Carey at  1.25....  1.87 

1H      Black " at  1.00....  I.;i0 

10       English  Breakfast. T.  Hudson at  1.20....r.\oo 


$85, So 

Gents  :— Above  I  send  my  fourth  order.  Tour  Teas  have 
given  good  satisfaction,  and  those  who  have  used  them  will 
have  no  other,  but  induce  their  friends  to  send  also.  To 
prove  this;  I  bad  made  up  my  order  aud  got  a  Post-Oflice 
Money  Order,  when  others  came  in  and  nearly  doubled  the 
amount,  ns  you  will  see  by  second  money  order,  both  of 
which  I  enclose. 

The  last  order  came  safely  to  hand  by  Merchants*  Union 
Express.    Accept  thanks  for  complimentary  package. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  LANPHEAR. 

Caution.— As  some  concerns,  in  this  city  and  othor 
places,  imitate  our  name  and  style  of  advertising  and  doing 
business,  it  is  important  that  our  friends  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  our  address  in  full,  and  also  to  put  ou  the 
number  of  our  Post-Office  Box,  as  appears  In  this  advertise- 
ment. This  will  prevent  their  orders  from  getting  into 
the  hands  of  these  bogus  imitators. 

POST-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  "  The  Great  American  Tea  Company." 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less) 


;  Great  American  Tea   Company.  I 

Nos.  3  |    and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Office  Box,   5,643,   New   York  City.  : 

PORTABLE    STEAM   ENGINES, 
For  Farm,  Wining,  or 

MECHANICAL     PURPOSES. 

These  machines  require  no  m-ick-work  ;  mounted  on  legs, 
they  are  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills.  Shops.  Foun- 
dries, or  Printing  Rooms;  or  mounted  on  wheels,  they  are 
adapted  for  out-door  work.  Threshing,  TVood  Sawing,  etc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to  A.  X.  WOOD  &  CO., 

Eaton,  Madison  County,  N.  T. 

VDI?!?  I  Our  New   Catalogue  of   Improved 
nVfir.1.      STENCIL    DIES.        MOKE       THAI* 


$200 


A  REOTWTH  is  being  made  with  them. 
S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattlehoro,  Tt. 


ORNAMENTAL    AND    USEFUL. 

BUY  OXLY 

SILVER -TIPPED     SHOES 

For  Children.    Will  outwear  three  pairs  without  tips. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 

HARPER    &  BROTHERS,    New   York, 

Publish  the  following  Works; 

FLAGG'S  EUROPEAN  VINEYARDS.  Three  Seasons  in 
European  Vineyards.  Treating  of  Vine-Culture ;  Vine 
Disease  and  its  Care;  "Wine-Mating  and  Wines,  Red  and 
White;  Wine  Drinking  as  affecting  Health  and  Morals. 
By  William  J.  Flacg.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1.75.  {Nearly 
ready.) 

SCOTT'S  FISHING-BOOK.  Fishing  In  American  Waters. 
By  Gexio  C.  Scott.  With  170  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  ?3.50. 


MEAD'S  GRAPE  CULTURE.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
American  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making.  Bv  Pktkk 
B.  Mead.    Profusely  Illustrated.    Svo,  Cloth,  $3.00. 


THE  AMERICAN  HOME  GARDEN.  Being  Principles  and 
Rales  for  the  Culture  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Flowers,  and 
Shrubbery.  To  which  are  added  brief  Notes  on  Farm 
Crops,  with  a  Table  of  their  average  Product  and  Chemic- 
al Constituents.  By  Alexander  Watson.  Several 
Hundred  Illustrations.    12mo,  Cloth,  $2.00. 


VAUX'S  ARCHITECTURE.  Villas  and  Cottages :  A  Series 
of  Designs  Prepared  for  Execution  in  the  Lnited  States. 
By  Calvert  Vai'x,  Architect,  (late  Downing  &  Vavx). 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated  bv  nearly 
500  Engravings.    Svo,  Cloth,  $3.00. 


WOOD'S  HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  Being  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  S., 
Author  of  "Illustrated  Natural  History.*1  With  about  141* 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  from  Orig- 
inal Designs  made  by  F.  W.  Keyl  ami  E.  A.  Smith,  under 
the  Author's  Superintendence.    Svo,  Cloth,  Beveled,  $4.56. 


E^™  Harpek  &  Brothers  will  send  ami  of  the  above 
Works  by  Mail,  pontage  free,  to  any  part  of  the  Vmud 
States,  on  receipt  of  price. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES. 


19  &  2©  SIZES. 

To  the  manufacture  of  these  fine  watches  the  Company 
have  devoted  all  the  science  and  skill  in  the  art  at  theft 
command,  and  confidently  claim  that  for  fineness  and  beau- 
ty, no  less  than  for  the  greater  excellencies  of  mechanical 
and  scientific  correctness  of  design  and  execution,  these 
watches  are  unsurpassed  anywhere. 

Also,  stem-winding  watches  which  are  warranted  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  demand  lor  beauty,  finish,  and  accuracy. 

In  this  country  the  manufacture  of  this 
tine  grade  of  watches  is  not  even  attempted, 
except  at  AValtham. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Jewelers. 

HORSFORD'S   SELF-RAISING   BREAD 

PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  hread,  biscctt. 
cakes,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast.  It  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle, 
and  Bone.  In  "raising"  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  for  use.  Send  for  pam- 
phlet, supplied  gratis.  Ask  vour  Grocer  for  "  Horsiord's 
Bread  Preparation."  WILSON'.  I.OCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents.  -Jill  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

Interesting  to  Ladies.  —  The  Grovcr  & 
Baker  machine  which  I  purchased  in  June, 
1857,  has  given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  dur- 
ing the  eleven  years  it  has  been  in  constant  use, 
aud  it  has  never  required  the  least  repair. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Phyfe, 
108  "West  IStli-street,  New  York. 

^1ET  THE  BEST.  —  FIRST-CLASS  ADVER- 
^""TISERS  who  wish  to  reach  the  best  families  :  fathers, 
mothers,  teachers,  housekeepers,  and  children,  should  ad- 
vertise in  The  Little  Corporal,  which  has  a  larger  cir- 
i-uhaion  than  any  other  tico  Juvenile  Magazines  in  this 
country  combined.  It  is  entirely  original,  national,  and  first- 
class  :  and  because  of  its  immense  circulation  is  afforded  for 
only  one  dollar  a  vear.    Address  the  publishers. 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL  &  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 
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THE    PAST    AND     THE 

The  little  fellow  sits  upon  the  decaying  earth- 
work, quite  bewildered ;  he  looks  in  vain  for 
the  martial  display  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
so  delighted  him,  and  instead  of  seeing  the  sun 
reflected  from  the  bayonets  of  the  marching 
soldiery  it  now  gleams  only  from  the  well-used 
implements  of  peaceful  husbandry.  The  sheep 
no  longer  fly  affrighted  to  the  shelter  of  the 
woods,  but  rest  among  the  relics  of  former  strife. 
AH  over  the  world  agriculture  removes  the 
scars  of  war.  Kind  mother  earth  forgives  the 
disfigurement  caused  by  the  march  of  armies, 
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the  building  of  breastworks,  and  the  plowing 
of  cannon  balls.  The  traces  of  war  are  obliter- 
ated by  the  furrow  turned  by  the  plow,  and  the 
olive  is  not  more  the  sign  of  peace  than  is  the 
harvest  of  corn  or  of  cotton.  Let,  then,  the 
earth-works  be  levelled  and  an  improved  agri- 
culture make  glad  the  waste  places.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  see  how  rapidly  the  more  southern 
States  are  awaking  to  a  new  system  of  things, 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  agricultural 
papers,  as  well  as  their  generally  excellent 
character,  is  a  strong  indication  of  progress. 


Smaller  farms  and  a  mixed  husbandry  bring  a 
dense  population,  without  which  schools, 
churches,  social  intercourse,  and  all  the  accesso- 
ries of  general  intelligence,  are  not  possible. 
Some  of  these  States  are  making  great  efforts  to 
induce  immigration,  and  a  few  years  hence  the 
census  will  doubtless  show  not  only  a  large  in- 
crease in  population  but  a  great  increase  in 
the  value  of  their  agricultural  products.  The 
States  north  of  these  will  be  benefited  by  the 
receipt  of  fruits  and  garden  products,  which 
will  soon  be  forwarded  in  great   abundance. 


198 
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NEW-YORK,  JUNE,  1869. 

What  a  glorious  month  June  is  !  We  have  much 
more  of  sunshine  than  in  any  other  month,  and 
this  is  usually  accompanied  by  heat  and  moisture 
in  such  degrees,  that,  the  whole  country  has  an  at- 
mosphere like  a  green-house,  and  vegetation  of  all 
kinds  makes  its  most  rapid  growths.  The  chilly 
days  and  cold  nights  of  May  have  past ;  the  hack- 
ward  corn  now  makes  amends  for  its  tardy  develop- 
ment, loses  the  sickly  yellow  hue,  and  puts  on  the 
bright  green  of  health.  Wheat  pushes  up  its 
bearded  ears,  and  the  clover  heads  make  the  mead- 
ows rosy.  Long  dormant  seeds  are  warmed  to 
life,  and  plants  spring  up  unbidden  wherever  the 
fresh  mould  has  been  stirred.  The  pastures  are  in 
their  best  condition,  and  the  distended  udders,  full 
pails,  thick  cream,  and  golden  butter,  make  us 
glad.  Fruits  are  ripening,  and  fresh  vegetables  ap- 
pear in  increasing  variety  upon  the  table.  It  is  the 
mouth  of  Roses,  and  with  the  queen  of  flowers 
comes  a  charming  throng  bearing,  some  chalices  of 
beauty,  others  vials  of  odors,  to  crown  with  radi- 
ance and  fragrance  the  measure  of  the  month. 

June  is  no  play-time.  Work,  hard  work,  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  All  this  energy  of  Nature  must 
lie  directed,  checked,  taken  advantage  of,  utilized. 
If  corn  grows,  so  will  weeds.  Every  additional 
pouud  of  milk  makes  more  work  for  us  iu  the 
dairy.  In  almost  every  department  the  farmer 
may  have  more  work  than  he  can  do,  and  to  ac- 
complish well  the  most  important,  all  the  labor 
must  be  thoroughly  systematized. 

Hints  About  Work. 

Corn. — Early  varieties  will  mature  if  planted  the 
first  week,  in  June  in  all  ordinary  seasons,  and  as 
there  are  often  drawbacks  and  hinderauces,  every 
farmer  should  have  some  early  corn  which  he  can 
plant  if  necessary.  Large  crops  of  even  very  small 
kinds  may  be  secured  if  well  manured  and  planted 
close  enough.  With  the  small  kinds  of  corn  we 
are  apt  to  err  in  planting  too  far  apart,  just  as  with 
the  large  sorts  we  fail  in  the  opposite  way.  The 
secret  of  easy,  successful  corn  culture  is  allowing 
no  weeds  to  grow — at  least  much  beyond  the  seed 
leaf — before  the  corn  is  so  large  that  horse  cultiva- 
tion is  prevented.  Weeds  are  killed  both  by  stir- 
ring the  soil  in  dry  weather  and  by  burying  them. 

Corn-fodder. — Corn  may  be  sown  up  to  the  middle 
of  July,  or  even  later ;  and  that  which  is  not  needed 
for  green  fodder  should  be  cut  and  cured  for  win- 
ter use  before  it  begins  to  turn  yellow. 

Hoots. — It  is  not  too  late  for  fair  crops  of  man- 
gels, carrots,  or  parsnips.  They  should  be  sown  as 
early  iu  the  month  as  possible.  Sowing  Swedish 
turnips  (rnta-bagas),  is  usually  set  down  for  the 
20th  of  June.  They  may  be  sown  either  before  or 
after  that,  as  convenient.  Use  one  or  two  barrels 
of  good  superphosphate  to  the  acre  in  the  drill, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil.  The  drills 
should  not  be  less  than  two  feet  apart.  Farmers 
ought  to  put  in  more  roots,  and  ruta-bagas  are  the 
best  to  begin  with.  They  are  easily  sold  at  a  good 
price  in  our  largo  markets,  and  are  invaluable 
for  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep,  in  winter  and  spring. 

Cabbages,  —Sow  seed  for  main  crop.  They  are 
equal  or  superior  to  roots  as  feed  for  animals,  and 
succeed  well,  especially  upon  stiff  or  clayey  soils. 

Green  manure  crops. —  Clover  is  the  best.  Plow 
it  under  in  full  blossom.  Buckwheat  may  be  sown 
at  any  time,  and  if  quickened  by  100  or  200  lbs.  of 
guano  to  the  acre,  may  be  plowed  in  in  time  to  sow 
and  turn  under  a  second  crop  before  frost,  even  on 
very  poor  land.  Corn  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for 
green  manuring,  though  awkward  to  plow  under. 
Sow  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  or  broadcast,  and  when 
it  tassels  out,  roll  or  drag  it  flat  with  the  rows  if 
drilled,  aud  turn  it  in  as  it  is  laid  with  a  large  plow. 

Fodder  mips.— Besides  corn  for  fodder,  sorghum, 
millet,  and  Hungarian  grass,  offer  useful  substitutes 
for  bay,  or  for  feeding  dry.    They  should,  however, 


be  cut  early,  before  the  outside  of  the  sorghum 
or  the  tough  seed  envelops  of  the  Hungarian"  mil- 
let are  hard,  as  it  is  from  these  indigestible  sub- 
stances that  harm  arises,   if   it   comes  at   all. 

Grass.—  It  is  often  a  question  which  meadow  to 
mow  first.  Usually,  we  prefer  to  cut  that  first 
which  is  newest  seeded,  because  the  grass  and 
clover  will  startup  at  once,  and  no  harm  will  result 
to  the  roots  should  a  drought  come  on  next  month. 
Where  there  are  a  great  many  daisies,  they  must 
be  cut  when  just  coming  into  blossom.  This  not 
only  destroys  many  seeds,  but  the  daisies  make, 
very  good  hay;  whereas,  if  cutting  be  delayed,  in 
a  very  short  time  they  are  quite  worthless,  aud 
every  seed  is  ripened.  Orchard  grass  and  June 
grass  precede  Timothy,  and  accompany  clover  in 
time  of  fitness  to  cut.  Red-top  and  grasses  of  its 
kindred  are  later,  and  fields  where  red-top  is  in  ex- 
cess are  usually  best  left  until  the  last.  It  is  much 
better  to  cut  grass  a  little  too  soon  than  too  late. 
The  hay  is  a  little  lighter,  but  it  is  all  eaten  ;  other- 
wise, the  manure  heap  is  increased  at  the  expense 
of  the  mow.  The  experiences  of  last  summer 
warn  us  to  provide  hay  caps ;  and  those  who  were 
obliged  to  get  in  their  hay  before  it  was  dried  to 
death,  according  to  custom,  may  also  have  learned 
a  lesson  not  to  overdry  hay.  That  cured  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  cock  is  sweetest  and   best. 

Pastures.— Be  careful  not  to  overstock  those  pas- 
tures depended  upon  for  the  summer.  Top-dress- 
ings of  bone-dust,  guano,  ashes,  gypsum,  super  - 
phosphate,    or  fish  manure,  will  tell  at  once. 

Brush  Pastures,  or  those  on  which  hushes  of  vari- 
ous kiuds  are  gradually  encroaching,  may  be  nearly 
cleared  iu  one  or  two  seasons  by  feeding  down  with 
sheep.  Cut  the  brush  with  a  bush-hook,  or  scythe, 
and  soon  after  turn  the  sheep  in.  They  will  gnaw 
down  the  succulent  young  growth,  kill  the  roots  of 
the  bushes,  and  thrive  upon  the  diet.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  decidedly  overstock  the  pasture  for  the 
most  thorough  work,  the  animals  being  kept  on  hut 
a  few  days   at  a  time  through   the    hot  season. 

Potatoes. — Top-dress  with  gypsum,  or  gypsum 
and  tushes.  Use  the  horse  hoe  as  often  as  the  soil 
is  compacted  by  heavy  rains,  very  dry,  or  weedy, 
until  the  vines  would  be  injured  by  the  operation  ; 
then  cleau  up  between  the  rows  with  a  Share's 
horse-hoe,  or  other  similar  double-mould-board  af- 
fair, and  leave  them,  except  as  you  go  through,  fre- 
quently, if  necessary,  to  haud-pull  the  weeds. 

Peas  sowed  after  the  10th  of  June,  (Lat.  41°,)  will 
be  less  productive,  but  not  attacked  by  the  weevil. 

Tobacco. — Water  seedbeds  with  dilute  niauure 
water.  Prick  out  crowded  plants,  so  as  to  make 
them  grow  stocky.  Prepare  the  field  to  be  ready 
for    transplanting    by    the    20th,    or    before. 

Implements. — Have  a  grindstone  well  hung,  to  be 
run  by  the  foot.  Keep  axes,  hoes,  mattocks, 
spades,  and  all  earth  cutting  tools,  whether  for  the 
garden  or  the  field,  sharp  all  the  time.  Buy  the 
best  and  lightest  steel  tools,  and  the  most  improved 
and  superior  implements  of  all  kinds.  Keep  them 
housed.  Sec  description  of  tool-sled  on  page  212, 
aud  make  one  for  moving  implements  to  and. from 
the  field.  Attend  to  repairs  as  soon  as  they  are  in 
the  least  degree  needed.      "  A  stitch  in  time,"  etc. 

Weeds. — Destroy  while  in  the  seed  leaf,  if  possi- 
ble. Mow  those  which  grow  rank  in  the  fence 
rows  and  elsewhere.  Repeated  mowings  will  kill 
most,  and  cutting  off  at  the  ground  will  finish  al- 
most every  one  in  one  season.  Even  Canada  this- 
tles will  succumb  after  four  or  live  cuttings  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  on  some  soils  with  less. 

Poultry.  —  Give  young  chickens  free  range  of  the 
garden,  aud  feed  well.  They  will  take  many  in- 
sects. Even  chickens  for  early  marketing  should 
not  be  confined.  They  must  be  well  fed.  Give 
them  some  meat,  like  pork  scraps,  cut  fiue,  and 
soaked  over  night,  and  keep  them  growing  last. 
Confine  old  ducks,  not  needed  as  breeders,  as  soon 
as  they  stop  laying,  and  give  them  fattening  food. 
They  will  never  be  tenderer  than  if  fatted  aud 
eaten  at  once,  and  that  is  saying  little  enough. 

Swine. — Young  pigs  are  useful  iu  au  orchard. 
Keep  store  pigs  in  pens,  working  over  and  tramp- 
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iug  the  manure  from  the  stables,  together  with 
sods,  hog  hay,  weeds,  and  last  year's  old  cornstalks. 

Shop. — See  that  they  are  not  scalded  by  the  hot 
sun  on  their  bare  backs  after  shearing.  Give  new 
shorn  sheep  good  shelter,  both  from  cold  and  sun- 
shine, until  they  have  become  used  to  their  naked 
condition.  Two  weeks  after  shearing,  ticks  will 
usually  be  found  upon  the  lambs.  These,  at  least, 
should  be  dipped  twice  or  three  times,  a  week  apart. 
Once  dipping  the  old  sheep  will  commonly  answer. 
The    best   dip    is    unquestionably  carbolic  soap. 

Cows. — Feed  enough  must  be  prepared  to  keep  up 
the  flow  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  through  wet 
weather  or  through  droughts.  Pea  vines  or  clover, 
cut  and  fed  at  evening  in  the  yards,  may  fill  out  the 
time  between  the  cutting  of  wheat  and  rye  for 
soiling,  and  the  time  when  corn  is  ready  to  cut, 
which  will  not  be  before  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  July. 

Working  cattle  must  have  good,  long  noonings,  if 
they  are  worked  hard,  and  be  well  fed.  Look  out 
for  yoke  galls,  and  apply  wet  cloths  at  night  and 
on  Sundays.  Foot-sore  cattle  must  have  rest  in 
clean  stables,  where  cut  grass  can  be  fed  to  them. 

Horses  at  pasture  thrive  at  this  season;  later,  flies 
torment  their  flesh  off.  Mares  with  their  foals 
should  be  postured  by  themselves. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

While  the  month  of  June  brings  abundant  work, 
it  gives  us  also  rewards  for  our  labors.  Strawber- 
ries, early  vegetables,  and  the  choicest  products  of 
the  flower  garden,  come  with  the  warm  days  of 
June.  The  soil  is  now  well  warmed,  and  not  only 
do  established  plants  grow  rapidly,  but  seed  germi- 
nates with  surprising  quickness.  Those  who  have 
been  obliged  to  delay  sowing,  or  who  lost  their 
early  crops  in  the  cold  storms  of  May,  can  still  sow 
seeds  of  most  crops  with  good  prospect  of  success. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Young  Iras  set  this  spring  will  need  looking 
after.  Much  can  be  done  towards  giving  them  the 
desired  shape,  by  rubbing  off  shoots  which  start 
where  limbs  are  not  wanted.  Stop  the  growth  of 
useless  limbs,  and  nearly  all  pruning  maybe  avoid- 
ed. Shapeless  trees,  with  crowded  heads,  come 
from  neglect  in  their  youth. 

Pinching  is  preventing  the  prolongation  of  a 
branch  by  nipping  out  its  "growing  point," — the 
young  and  tender  end — by  means  of  the  thumb  and 
finger.  Where  a  shoot  appropriates  the  nourish- 
ment to  the  detriment  of  others,  pinch  it. 

Grafts  will  need  similar  care  to  that  required  by 
young  trees  ;  indeed,  a  graft  is  only  a  young  tree, 
planted  in  the  wood  of  auother  tree  instead  of  in 
the  soil.  Where  two  eions  were  inserted,  and  they 
are  likely  to  become  crowded,  remove  the  weaker. 
Govern  the  growth  by  pinching. 

Budded  stocks  need  similar  attention.  The  shoot 
from  the  bud  is  often  very  vigorous,  and  the  newly 
formed  wood  is  not  sufficiently  firm  to  withstand 
the  winds  without  staking. 

Pruning. — This  mouth  is  generally  preferred  for 
the  removal  of  large  limbs.  We  have,  in  previous 
numbers,  given  the  precautions  to  be  observed. 

Cultivate  yonng  orchards,  and  keep  the  soil  mel- 
low. If  there  are  crops  between  the  rows,  keep 
them  well  worked. 

Thinning  cannot  be  too  often  advocated,  as  it  is 
very  generally  neglected.  There  arc  but  few  trees 
which  fruit  at  all  that  would  not  be  benefited  by 
the  removal  of  one-half  of  the  crop.  The  sooner 
it  is  done,  the  better. 

Seed-beds,  especially  of  evergreens  and  deciduous 
forest  trees,  will  require  shading.  This  may  be 
done  by  a  frame  of  lattice-work,  by  sticking 
branches  over  the  bed,  or  by  placing  a  horizontal 
frame-work  over  it,  upon  which  are  placed 
branches  of  evergreens  or  brush. 

Insects  are  most  numerous  and  destructive  this 
month.  Use  vigilance,  and  let  patent  remedies 
alone.  Go  among  the  trees  frequently,  and  remove 
nests  of  caterpillars.     The  eggs  of  some  caterpil- 


lars are  laid  upon  the  leaves,  and  a  whole  colony 
may  be  found  upon  a  small  branch.  It  will  be 
better  to  cut  this  off  and  destroy  the  insects,  than 
to  allow  them  to  spread  over  the  tree. 

Borers. — The  parent  of  the  borer  deposits  its 
eggs  upon  the  trunk,  near  the  ground,  and  the 
young  hatch  and  eat  their  way  into  the  wood.  Oc- 
casional rubbing  with  a  com  cob  is  practised,  but 
a  more  certain  preventive  is  to  wrap  the  base  of 
the  tree  with  stiff  paper,  the  lower  edge  of  which 
should  be  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Curculio. — We  must  repeat  the  often  told  story. 
The  curculio  can  only  be  successfully  controlled 
by  daily  jarring  the  trees,  catching  the  iusects  on  a 
sheet,  and  destroying  them. 

Slugs  will  appear  on  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  and 
pear.  They  are  small,  green,  aud  slimy  fellows,  of 
a  repulsive  aspect.  Lime,  or  dry  dust,  shaken  from 
a  bag  of  loose  fabric,  will  destroy  them. 

Plant  Lice. — See  articles  among  "  Basket"  items. 

Fruit  tini'den. 

Strawberries,  if  they  have  not  already  been 
mulched,  should  have  the  surface  between  the 
rows  covered  with  some  material  to  protect  the 
fruit  from  being  soiled.  Salt  or  bog  hay,  straw,  or 
even  cornstalks,  may  be  used.  Some  useful  direc- 
tions for  those  who  pick  fruit  for  market  will  be 
found  on  page  168,  last  month. 

Blackberries. — The  new  canes  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  higher  than  4  or  5  feet.  Pinch 
them,  and  an  abundance  of  branches  will  be  thrown 
out,  which  are  to  be  stopped  by  pinching  when 
they  are  about  IS  inches  long. 

Raspberries. — Let  only  four  new  canes  grow  to  a 
stool,  and  remove  all  others,  unless  needed  for 
planting.  Give  the  new  growth  a  chance  to  de- 
velop, which  may  be  done  by  a  little  care  in  train- 
ing.    For  several  methods  of  training-,  see  page  219. 

Curraids. — Mulching  around  the  bushes  will  be 
of  great  service  if  the  weather  is  dry.  The  best 
remedy  for  the  attacks  of  the  currant  worm  is  pow- 
dered white  hellebore. 

Orape  Vines. — It  cannot  be  too  ofteu  repeated 
that,  to  get  a  strong  and  vigorous  vine,  a  newly 
planted  one  should,  the  first  season  after  planting, 
bear  but  one  shoot.  Rub  off  all  the  rest,  and  keep 
the  one  shoot  tied  to  a  stake.  Do  not  let  young 
vines  overbear.  Two  bunches  to  a  shoot  are 
enough,  and  one  is  generally  better  than  two.  Use 
sulphur  freely  upon  the  first  appearance  of  mildew. 

Insects  will  be  troublesome.  Hand-pick  for  the 
large  beetles  and  worms  that  are  found  upon  grape 
vines.    See  notes  on  the  Orchard  for  other  hints. 


Kitchen  <!(1;is--i3i-»i. 

Hoe  and  Sake  will  be  in  constaut  requisition. 
Several  forms  of  hand  weeders  are  preferable  to 
the  common  hoe.  Whatever  the  implement  se- 
lected, let  the  work  be  thoroughly  done,  and  be- 
fore a  stubborn  growth  of  weeds  makes  it  hard 
work.  A  sharp  steel  rake  used  frequently  will 
save  much  hoeing,  as  it  will  kill  the  weeds  just  as 
they  are  germinating. 

Seeds  of  many  things  will  need  to  be  sown  to 
keep  up  a  succession  as  well  as  to  replace  those 
which  have  failed.  Even  as  late  as  the  first  of 
June  the  majority  of  garden  vegetables  may  be 
sown  at  the  North,  and  produce  fair  crops. 

Asparagus. — Stop  cutting  when  peas  are  ready, 
and  let  it  grow.  Hoe  over  the  bed,  if  weedy,  aud 
if  there  is  any  manure  to  spare,  apply  it. 

Beans. — Continue  to  plant  the  bush  sorts.  See 
article  on  Lima  Beans  on  page  217. 

Beets. — Keep  well  weeded,  and  thin  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle.  The  market  gardeners 
sell  the  young  beets  that  are  thiuncd  out  for  enough 
to  pay  for  the  labor.  They  are  much  prized  as 
"  greens"  by  those  who  know  how  good  they  are. 

Cabbages. — Transplant  the  early  sorts  from  the 
seed-bed,  and  sow  late  varieties.  Those  that  were 
properly  forwarded  will  be  ready  for  the  market  or 
table.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  off,  prepare  the  land 
for  some  other. 


Carrots  may  yet  be  sown.  This  crop,  when 
young,  needs  especial  care  to  keep  free  from  weeds. 

Celery. — The  young  plants  in  the  seed-bed  should 
not  become  crowded  or  weedy. 

Com. — Sow  for  a  succession  every  two  weeks. 
If   late   in   the   season,   sow   early  varieties. 

Capsicums,  or  Peppers.  —  Set  in  rows,  two  feet 
apart,  with  fifteen  inches  between  the  plants.  Se- 
lect a  warm  aud  rich  spot,  and  give  good  cultivation. 

Cucumbers. — Make  well-manured  hills,  about  four 
feet  apart,  and  put  in  a  plenty  of  seed.  When  the 
plants  are  strong  enough  to  be  beyond  injury  by 
bugs,  thin  out  to  three  in  each  hill.  We  have 
given  so  many  devices  Tor  keeping  off  the  "striped 
bug,"  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

Egg  Plants,  like  peppers,  need  rich  soil  and  a 
warm  situation.  They  repay  extra  manure  and 
care.  The  same  "green  worm"  that  attacks  the 
tomato  will  prey  upon  the  egg  plant. 

Endive. — Transplant,  and    sow  for   a  late  crop. 

Lettuce  for  summer  use  docs  best  iu  a  somewhat 
shaded  and  moist  place.     The  India  is  the   best. 

Melons  need  the  same  treatment  as  cucumbers. 

Onions. — No  crop  needs  more  careful  cultivation. 
Sec  article  in  April  last.  Where  onions  are  market- 
ed, they  often  pay  better  if  sold  when  half  grown 
than  if  allowed  to  ripen. 

Birsnips. — Continue  to  cultivate  until  thegrowth 
of  leaves  prevents  working  between  the  rows. 

Peas.—  Plant  succession  crops.  Put  brush  or 
other  support  to  those  that  need  it. 

Badishes. — Seed  may  be  sown  for  a  late  supply. 

Iihubarb. — Cut  away  the  flower  stalks  as  soon  as 
they  show  themselves.  Stop  pulling,  and  let  the 
plants  rest  as  soon  as  fruit  comes. 

Buta-bugns,  or  the  French  turnip,  may  be  sown 
late  in  the  month.  Dust  the  plants  with  plaster 
and  ashes  as  soon  as  up,  to  keep  off  insects. 

Salsify  may  still  he  sown,  but  the  roots  will  not 
be  so  large  as  if  put  in  earlier.  The  treatment  is 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  carrots. 

Spinach. — The  common  sorts  are  not  so  well 
suited  to  hot  weather  as  the  New  Zealand,  but  a 
fair  crop  may  be  had  if  the  weather  is  not  too  dry. 

Squashes. — See  last  month's  notes  for  directions. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — At  most  places  at  the  North  the 
first  week  in  June  is  early  enough  to  set  them. 
The  preparation  of  the  ridges  was  given  last  month. 

Tomatoes. — Set  out  plants.  Keep  well  hoed.  In 
the  garden,  some  support  is  required,  which  may 
be  a  slat  supported  upon  crotched  stakes,  a  low 
wire  trellis,  or  the  plants  may  have  a  hoop  support 
like  that  shown  on  page  219.  In  field  culture,  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  fall  over  by  their  own  weight. 


■•"lower  Garden  aud  Lawn. 

Lawns.— To  obtain  a  velvety  surface,  the  grass 
must  be  clipped  frequently.  See  last  month's 
notes    for   remarks   on    lawn  mowing  machines. 

Annuals  maybe  sown,  and  the  tender  ones  will 
come  on  rapidly,  now  that  the  soil  is  warm.  Trans- 
plant or  thin  out  those  already  up. 

Bedding  Plants,  of  the  more  delicate  kinds,  flour- 
ish better  if  put  out  now  than  if  planted  earlier. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  Heliotropes,  etc. 

Specimen  Plants,  from  the  green-houses,  may  be 
used  to  ornament  the  grounds.  The  pots  should 
be  set  iu  the  ground  up  to  their  rims.  Oranges, 
Oleanders,  aud  the  like,  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots  and  planted  iu  the  borders,  but  they  must 
be  taken  up   and  potted   quite   early  in  autnmn. 

Fuchsias  are  only  satisfactory  in  the  open  ground 
where  they  have  considerable  shade. 

Tuberoses. — Procure  bulbs  that  have  been  started 
under  glass,  if  possible,  but  if  dry  bulbs  are  set, 
give  them  a  warm  and  rich  place. 

Bulbs. — Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  other  spring 
blooming  ones,  may  be  left  from  year  to  year,  if  no 
regard  is  had  to  the  quality  of  the  bloom.  To  ob- 
taiu  the  finest  flowers,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken 
up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  show  signs  of  decay. 
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Spread  hi  a  shed,  and  when  the  leaves  are  dry,  re- 
move them,  aud  store  the  bulbs  in  a  cool,  dry  place 
until  time  to  plant — September  or  October. 

Hoses. — Cut  back  the  Remontants  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  flowering.  Remove  faded  flowers  from 
the  Everblooming  varieties.  Keep  the  new  shoots 
of  the  climbing  varieties  trained  up  to  the  trellis. 
See  article   on  Roses   on    page  168,   last  month. 

Sticks  and  Strings  will  be  in  constant  requisition 
if  proper  nearness  is  preserved.  Manage  to  have 
supports  of  all  kinds  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 

Weeds  should  never  appear  in  the  flower  garden. 
Use  the  bayonet  or  the  lance-headed  hoe  aud  nar- 
row rake  to  work  among  the  plants,  and  where  very 
close  together,  a  hand-weeder  will  be  found  useful. 

CSrcen-lioiase  and.  Window    Plants. 

Every  thing  that  is  to  come  out  at  all  will  be 
placed  outside  this  month,  and  the  sooner  repairs 
are  made,  the  better.  The  plants  left  in  the  house 
should  nut  sutler  from  neglect.  Those  outside  will 
need  care  in  watering.  Some  must  have  shade 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  all  should 
be  so  placed  that  they  will  not  be  injured  by  high 
winds.  Provide  for  potting  soil,  which,  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  is  best  when  made  of  decayed  sods 
and  well-decomposed  manure,  or  rotted  refuse  hops. 
■  ■         ^gw *— 

Mowanjy        Machine        Premium. — 

1,000  Acres  of  Grass  Cut  by  t lie  Buckeye.— 

Those  who  are  getting  subscriptions  to  the  Agriculturist 
with  a  view  to  taking  this  splendid  premium  should  fill 
them  up  and  scud  them  in  as  early  in  the  month  as  possi- 
ble. For  their  encouragement,  we  give  the  following 
memorandum,  received  from  Gen.  K.  N.  Halsted,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  farmers  of  New  Jersey, 
aud  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society:  "In 
May,  1S5IJ,  I  purchased  a  Buckeye  mower  of  Adriance  & 
Piatt.  It  has  cut  on  an  average  100  acres  of  grass  per 
year  for  my  neighbors  and  myself,  and  has  done  its  work 
well,  though  on  stony  ground.  It  has  cost  in  repairs 
$5.S7  (about  5S  cents  a  year).  This,  I  think,  is  a  good 
record  of  this  mower's  durability  and  economy."  So  it 
5s;  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  choose  the 
Buckeye  Mowing  Machine  to  place  upon  our  premium  list. 

Tlt<^    New    England    Agricultural 

Society  announces  that  its  next  Fair  will  be  held  at 
Portland,  Maine,  on  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  October.  All 
entries  must  he  made  two  weeks  before  the  exhibition. 
Notice  of  intention  to  enter  live-stock  must  be  sent  to 
S.  L.  Boardmann,  Augusta,  Me.,  prior  to  August  ISth. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  Col.  Daniel  Needham,  of 
Groton,  Mass.  A  liberal  list  of  premiums  is  issued. 
No  prizes  are  offered  for  trotting  horses ;  but  this 
whole  subject  is  left  with  the  trustees  of  the  Maine 
State  Agricultural  Society.  We  earnestly  commend  to 
these  gentlemen  the  perusal  of  the  retiring  address  of 
President  Faile,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Society.  The  induce- 
ments offered  by  the  Society  in  the  form  of  prizes  will 
settle  the  question  whether  or  not  there  will  be  aeon- 
course  of  professional  gamblers,  drunken  and  "lewd 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort"  drawn  together,  as  to  a 
regular  horse-race,  or  whether  the  exhibition  will  be 
one  beneficial  to  the  agriculture  and  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  of  New  England.  The  scenes  enacted  at  the 
fair    at  New  Haven    last    year  should   be  a  warning. 

iMolc-plow  D>raining'.  — Au  Arkansas 
correspondent  asks  whether  he  can  drain  a  wet  clay  cot- 
ton soil  by  using  a  mole-plow  ?--Imperfectly,  he  can; 
satisfactorily,  he  can  not.  If  the  clay  is  stiff  enough  to 
hold  its  form  and  keep  the  plow  track  open,  it  will  he  a 
very  simple  matter  to  mould  it  into  draining  tiles,  burn- 
ing them  in  a  cheap  kiln,  of  the  kind  described  in  War- 
ing's  Book  on  Draining,  and  permanent  benefit  may  he 
thus  secured.  The  mole-plow  is  not  a  very  cheap  tool  to 
work,  and  its  effect  is  very  temporary.  The  gullying  of 
the  hill-sides  complained  of  by  our  correspondent  would 
be  very  greatly  prevented  by  thorough  underdraining, 
especially  in    connection  with   horizontal   cultivation. 

Fattening  Steers.— "C.  S.  Wilcox,"  Ash- 
tabula Co.,  O.  If  your  pasture  is  very  good,  you  will  not 
find  it  necessary  to  feed  grain  to  your  steers,  hut  they 
must  be  kept  gaining  well  all  the  time,  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  corn  meal  or  oil-cake  would  push  them 
ahead  faster.  Oats  are  too  high  to  feed  profitably  to 
fattening  stock.  A  pair  of  yearlings  weighing  1.580 
pounds  are  remarkable,  and  it  will  pay  to  give  them  first- 
rate  care  and  feed.  It  all  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
pasture  whether  or  not  they  will  need  grain  before  autumn.   | 
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Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  2-15  Broadway,  N.  T.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  are  addressed  to  eacli  name. 


AN  EARTHQUAKE 

would  hardly  awaken  some  people  out  of  the  drowsy 
dream-life  they  have  always  lived,  or  stir  them  from  the 
"  easy-go-along"  gait  they  have  always  traveled.  But 
these  are  not  the  sort  of  people  that  are  found  among  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  wide-awake  folks,  who  have 
helped  send  the  American  Agriculturist  all  over  the  laud, 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Darien,  from  Lower  California  to 
Alaska,  all  through  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
to  many  foreign  lauds.  And  a  large  number  of  these 
wide-awake  people  are  enjoying  the  reward  of  their 
efforts,  in  the  form  of  splendid  and  valuable  Premiums 
which  they  have  received  from  this  Office.  (See  list 
in  next  column.)    Well,  the  year  is  nearly  half  gone,  and 

ON  JUNE   30  TH 

we  shall  close  up  our  general  premium  offers  for  this 
year,  except  for  localities  too  distant  to  forward  names 
by  that  time.  As  all  our  present  readers,  of  course,  be- 
long to  the  wide-awake  class,  and  aB  not  quite  all  of 
them  have  yet  obtained  premiums,  we  write  this  to  pri- 
vately (very  privately)  remind  them  that  there  is  ample 
time  during  the  next  thirty  days  to  finish  up  all  partially 
completed  premium  lists,  and  draw  on  us  for  the  premi- 
ums offered.  Aud  those  who  have  no  partial  lists  begun 
can  start  and  fill  up  new  ones.  We  have  a  good  supply 
of  the  excellent  things  named  in  the  table  in  next 
column.  They  are  easily  obtained  !  Large  numbers 
%W~  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  have  gathered  ,^3 
ZW*  names  enough  in  a  day  or  two,  often  by  a  few  «^J 
Z*?™  hours1  effort,  to  secure  au  article  for  which  they  „^c3 
t^~  would  gladly  have  worked  weeks.  Tny  it  with  _^J 
C^~  a  will  and  determination  to  succeed,  and  in  „^J 
!£^"  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  be  successful.  „J£j 
t5T~  Take  a  copy  of  the  paper,  exhibit  it  among  ,^^3 
J^"  neighbors  and  friends,  in  your  own  neighbor-  ^^A 
ES?~  hood  and  elsewhere,  {for  premium  clubs  need  _^J 
t^~  ?wt  be  aU  atone post-qffice,)  show  what  the  paper  ^^J 
%iW  is,  what  it  is  worth,  how  cheap  it  is,  and  in  a  _^3 
%W  brief  time  the  desired  number  of  subscribers  ^g£& 
gs?~  can  be  gathered,  and  the  premium  secured,  .^gj 
<j^~  Just  to  help  the  matter  along,  and  to  accom-  ^^gj 
Z&7~  modate  those  who  wish  to  try  the  paper  for  ^Jg^ 
C57~  six  months,  at  75  cents,  we  will  count  two  _^j£j 
£§^~  subscribers  for  half  a  year  as  equal  to  one  „^3 
p^~  subscriber  for  the  whole  year,  in  supplying  ^gSJ 
tW  the   premiums— that  is,  we  will  now  make  _^J 

Two  Halves  equal  One  Whole  One, 


[In  this  table  are  given  the  regular  cash  prices  of  each 
article,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  at  $1.50  a  year, 
to  get  it  free,  also  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For 
full  descriptions  of  the  articles  see  extrasheets,  sent  free.] 
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Tabic  of  Premiums  aud  Terms, 
For  Volume  2S  —  1SCO  . 

Open    to  all— \'o  Competition. 

No.       Karnes  of  Premium  Articles. 

Vt—Alderney  Bull,  ••  Wachusett," $300  001 

15— Alderney  Dull,  '•Alleghany,'" £200  00 

17—  Cols  wold  Sam $200  00 

19—  Cotswold  Ram $100  00 

at—  Cotswold  Ewe $100  00 

Hft—llrahmas.  light,  one  Pair $15  00 

29— Early  Hose  Potato,  i  Three  lb.  parcel) .  .$2  00 
30— Garden  Seeds  for  a  Homily  (40  kinds). .is  00 
31— F/on-er  Seeds  for  a  Family  (ion  kinds).. .$5  on 

33— yureerv  stock  (any  kinds  desired) $20  oo 

33— Set   of  Field  Croquet $8  00 

35 — Sewing   Machine  lOrover  A  Baiter)*     $.55  oo 
Machine  (Howe Machine  Co.).. ion  on 

Machine  (  Florence) $03  00 

Machine   (8inger°8  Tailoring)  ..$S0  00 

Machine  (  Willcox  A  Gibbs) $55  00 

Machine  (Finkle  A  Lyon) $00  00 

\fi.^hi,,a    I  Tlr.1  ,Cc\  $14    00 


Number 
0/  Sub- 
SCT  ibers 

required 
I    |  at 

$1.50|  $1. 

2S0:    H0 
2201    650 


3d— Sewing 
37 — Sewing 
38— Seeing 
39— Sewing 
40— Sewing 

41 —  Washing Machine  J  Poly 


4*4— Clothes   Wringer  (  Beat—  Universal) $10  oo 

43—  Tea  Set    ( Bart's  best  Silver  Plated) $50  00 

44 — Castor    and  Fruit  Basket  (do.    do.) $30  00 

in—Iceor   Water  Pitcher  (do.    do.).  ...$13  on 

46—  One  Dozen  Tea  Spoons       (do.    do.) $0  On 

47—  One  Dozen   Tablespoons    (do.    dn.) 3(12  00 

48—  One  Dotal  Pining  Forks    (do.    do.) $12  00 

49—  Tea  Knives  and  F>rks(  Patterson  BrosAS&l  00 

50—  Table    Knives  aud  Forks    (do.    do.).. ..fit  00 

51—  Carving    Knife  ami  Fork  (do.    do.) $5  00 

53 — Melodenn,  4-octave(G.A.Pi-inceACo.'s)  $07  00 

53— Mclodeon.  5-octave  (do.    do.) $112  00 

54 — Piano,  Splendid  7  oct.(Stcinwai/ASons)$t)TiO  00 
55—Colibri  Piano  (llarlmc.  Dnehle'r  A  Co.,)$l50  00 
50 — Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.).  ...$40  00 
57— Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch  I  Am .  Watch  Co)  $100  00 
58— Douole  Bbl.Gun  I  Cooper,  Harris  A  //.,)$30  00 
59— Repealing  Shot  Gun  (Paper  Ri/le  Co.). .$60  00 

60—  Tool   Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) $44  50 

61—  Case    of  Mathematical  Instruments $0  00. 

6'3—  Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments.     ..$15  00 

63—  GoldPen,  Sil.Case,K.(  WarrenASpadone)  $4  50; 

64—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  F,  (do.    do.).  $5  50 

65 — Barometer    (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $10  00 

an— Barometer  (Wnndrujr's  Mercurial) $15  00 

m—Buckei/e    Mowing  Machine.  No. 'i $125  00 

GS— Allen's  Patent  Cylinder  Plow,  etc.  $10  50 

69—  Collins  A  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow. ...$.'5  00 

70— Pump   and  Sprinkler  (Page's).  $5  00 

71—  Family    Scales  (Fairbanks'  A  Co.) $14  00 

72— Building    Blocks  (Crandall) $2  00 

73—  Packet    Lanterns,  One  Dozen..    $9  00 

74:— American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's)  .  ...$S0  00 
75—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  IUctiouary^Vl  00 


76 — Any   Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
77— Any    Tiro  Back  Volumes       do. 
7ft — Any     Three  do.       do.  do. 

79 — Any   Four   do.      do.  do. 

80—  Any  Fire      do        do.  do. 

—(Each  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
SI—  licelre  Vols.  XVI  to  XXVII 
Si— Any    Rack  Volume  Agriculturist 
S3— Any    'Pro  Back  lolnnies       an. 
Si— Any    Three  do.       do.  do. 

85 — ' Any    Four    do.       do.  do. 

86— An)/  Fire       do.       do.  do. 

—  I  Each  added  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
Si-Twelve    Vols.  XVItoXXVIl 
88—.!  81 0  Library  (YourChoice) . . 


1  jj  *l 
I  sS  $3  50 
I  SS  $■"'  25 

!.§:?  $700 

!i!$s" 

j  _$21  00 
\         .   $!  50 

I  |  a  $7  5(i 
J  s  >.«10  00 
[,§1*12  50 

j  ^  $30  00 
•ST  j  $10  00 
S«$15  On 
S  £$20  00 
!-g$2>  00 
S5$:W  00 
3.  $35  00 
cS$10  00 
°~$I5  00 
c£$50  00 
§J^$C0  Od 
s  a$75  00 
■^•=100  00 
100— .4  Choice  of  Good  Looks  (See  Terms  below .) 
106— Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle $  10  00 


89-.1  $15  Library 
9I1-.4  A'4»  Library 
91--1  S-25  Library 
9J-.1  $:!o  Library 
93— .4  S35  Library 
94— .4  $40  Library 
95— .4  $45  Library 
96— .4  $50  Library 
97  —A  $60  Library 
98— A  $j?5  Library 
99— .4  SlOO  Library 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


350 

350 

75 

25 

37 

37 

97 

52 

240 

270 

275 

320 

240 

270 

70 

58 

225 

140 

90 

45 

55 

65 

97 

116 

37 

295 

400 

1600 

1150 

150 

850 

150 

2T0 

190 

55 

75 

35 

42 

65 

75 

450 

97 

120 

S7 

.70 

20 

43 

325 

65 

20 

29 

33 

47 

54 


24 
SO 
48 
60 
71 

128 
58 
85 
106 
125 
144 
162 
177 
193 
207 
237 
282 
360 


21      80 


ZW  Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  No  charge  is  7/iade  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty  two  Premiums, 
Nos.  29,  30,  31,  CI,  02,  03,  64,  and  70  to 
100  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express,  (at  the  Pvsl-ofllcc  or  express  of/ice  nearest 
recipient) ,  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
—  T/te other  articles  cost  tlie  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  (he  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  specified. 

Iica<l  ami  carefully  Note  flic  fol- 
lowing: (a)  Get  subscribers  anywhere  ;  all  sent  by  one 
person    count   together,  though  from    one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.      But (b)  Say  with  each  name 

or  list  of  names  sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium  list,  aud  we 
will  so  record  it (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtain- 
ed, that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the  paper  at 
oucc.  Any  time,  from  now  to  June  30th,  will  be  allowed 
to  fill  up  your  list  as  lar^e  as  you  may  desire.  The  pre- 
mium will  be  paid  wheneoer  you  call  for  it id)  Send 

the  exact  money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion  of  money  accounts. ..  (e)  Old  and 
new  subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 

that  wc  offer  the  premiums (f)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  nsed  carefully  and  econom- 
ically, for  every  extra  copy  of  the  paper  costs,  with  the 
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2c.  prepaid  postage,  about  12  cents  —  (g)  Remit  money 
in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Jndd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-Office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

If  from  any  Canse  one  fails  to  get  the  larger  pre- 
mium desired,  the  names  can  be  used  for  a  smaller  one. 

A    Full  Description   of  tlie  Premiums  is 

given  on  an  extra  sheet;  a  copy  >villbe  sent  free  to  every 
one  desiring  it.  For  Xeiv  Premium  106,  see  page  30, 
January  Iso.    "We  have  only  room  here  for  the  following : 

I\©.£2— CloUies-WringinffJIacliine. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  "With  the  Wringing  Ma- 
chine, the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring- 
ing,   and   as   fast  as  one   can   pick  np  the    garments. 

TS'o.  72.  —  Crandall's  ImproTetl 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse- 
ment for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns,  Mills, 
Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be 
built  with  them,  and  the  structures  remain  so  firm  as  to  be 
carried  about.  The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  and 
with  each  box  isacard  givingmanydesignsof  buildings. 

IVos.  76  to  81  —  Volumes  oi*  the 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  We 
have  stereotype  plates  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twenty- 
Eeventh  Volume  complete,  from  which  we  print  numbers 
as  needed.  The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the 
Office,  or  $1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. 
They  are  put  up  in  clean  numbers,  with  full  Index  to 

each    volume. They  are  profusely   Illustrated,    the 

Engravings    used   in    them    having  alone    cost    about 

$10,000.      Thoeo  obtaining  premiums  fur  less  than   twelve 

volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired,  from  16  to  27. 

]\os.  83  to  87 — UoiiskI   Volumes  of 

Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  70  to  SI 
above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  cost 
ns  more  for  the  binding  and  postage.     Sent  post-paid. 

i\os.ssto  on— <t;ood  fl.lHHCVSSlES. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  of  the  premiums  88  to  00  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  the  list  on  page  2:26,  to  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forward- 
ed, paid  through  to  the  nearest  Post-Office,  or  Express 
office,  as  we  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  send  them. 

i\o.  lOO — General  Boole  Premium  : 

Any  one  not  desiring  the  specific  Book  premiums,  SS  to  99, 
may  select  Books  from  list  on  page  220,  to  the  amonnt  of 
10  cents'  worth  for  each  subscriber  sent  at  $1 :  or  30 
cents  for  each  name  sent  at  the  (ten)  club  price  of  $1.20 
each:  or  00  cents' worth  for  each  name  at  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books 
will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express^  prepaid  through  by  its. 

A  Few  dollars'  worth  of  books  pertaining- 
to  the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to 
thinking  and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make 
their  heads  lielp  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  offfrom  50 acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Far  better 
to  sell  the  acre  of  land,  than  do  without  the  books. 
Several  good  books  are  announced  in  the  Advertising 
■   columns,  and    in  the   list  on  page  226. 

Ko.  106— Pocket  Rifle.— (Breech  Load- 
ing).—A  full  description  of  this  beautiful  implement,  with 
illustrations,  was  given  on  page  32,  of  Jan.  No.  No  one 
who  enjoys  shooting,  or  who  has  occasion  to  carry  a  light 
but  effective  weapon  in  traveling  or  while  at  work,  will 
regret  the  trouble  required  to  gather  the  24(orl8)  subscrib- 
ers required  to  secure  this  weapon  free.  25T"*If  any  one 
does  not  care  for  the  mahogany  case,  we  will  present  the 
weapon  all  complete,  with  extension  breech  and  100  car- 
tridge*, nil  packed  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box.  neatly  pa- 
peretiVon  re    [pi   tflS    tbscribera  for  I860  at  $1 .50  each-.   \ 


YOU     WANT 

No.  3  Agricultural  Annual,  for  18G9. 
No.  2  Agricultural  Aunual,  for  1S68. 
No.   1    Agricultural    Annual,  for   1S67. 

No.  3  Horticultural  Annual,  for  1869. 
No.  2  Horticultural  Annual,  for  1868. 
No.  1  Horticultural   Aunual,  for  1S67. 


BEAUTIFUL - 


- VALUABLE  - 


-CHEAP. 


SENT   POST-PAID    FOE    50     CENTS   EACH, 
or 

GIVEN         J\.^WjSlY, 

(as  noted  below.) 

Oar  Agricultural  Annual  No.  3,  forlS69,  and 
our  Horticultural  Annual  No.  3,  for  1SS9,  arc 
among  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  volumes  issued  in 
this  country  during  the  present  year.  They  are  packed 
full  of  good  information,  and  each  volume  contains  a 
large  number  of  beautiful  engravings.  They  are  worthy 
a  place  in  every  family,  in  City,  Village,  and  Country. 
They  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the  cheapest  volumes 
issued.  They  are  original,  the  matter  and  engravings  be- 
ing all  prepared  exclusively  for  these  volumes  by  a  large 
number  of  first  class  practical  writers.  As  these  books 
are  a  permanent  Annual  Institution,  we  want  every- 
body to  have  a  copy,  for  all  who  get  them  this  year 
will  be  sure  to  want  the  numbers  for  1S70  and  there- 
after. We  therefore  invite  everybody  who  has  not 
done  so  already,  to  send  only  50  cents,  and  secure  a 
post-paid  copy  of  either  the  Agricultural  Annual  No.  3, 
or  the  Horticultural  Annual  No.  3,  or  send  $1  and 
get  both  of  these  volumes.    They  are  entirely  different. 

But  we  will  do  even  better,  when  desired,  viz.  :  To 
g^-  any  person  sending  during  May  or  June  .^^J 
t^"  a  subscriber  to  the  American.  Agriculturist  for  _^J 
t^~  1869  at  the  regular  price  ($1.50),  we  will  present  _J£J 
£§T"  a  copy  of  any  one  of  the  above  six  Annuals  _^g3 
&&~  that  may  be  desired,  and  we  will  send  it  ^^$ 
C31-  post-paid  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  _g3 

Z^~  or  Territories A   few  minntes'    work   or  .^gg 

£*r~  talking  will  enable  any  person  to  secure  a  „^gj 
%S~  subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist  (as  valuable  _gj 
E5?~  as  we  are  now  making  the  paper),  and  _|£J 
jgg~  then    the    Annual    will    be    obtained  free.  _jj3 

N.B.—Om  Annual  isoffered  for  each  subscriber  sent  at 
$1.50.  The  sendercan  choose  anyone  of  the  six  Annuals 
already  issued,  named  above.  One,  two.  three,  four, 
or  more  subscribers  will  secure  an  equal  number  of  Annu- 
als, of  any  issue  desired.  (Two  subscribers  for  six  months 
count  as  one  for  a  year.) N.  B  —  These  premium  Annu- 
als are  special,  and  are  not  included  in  the  general  pre- 
miums, which  are  continued,  as  noted   elsewhere. 


Commercial  Matters-Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care, 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  tlie  month  ending 
May  14, 1S69,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  yeai\ 


I. 


TRANSACTIONS  AT  TDK  NEW-YORK  MARKETS. 


Corn.  Hye.  Bar  lei/. 

541.000  11,000      41.000 

497.000  3,100      3l>.r,00 

Corn.  Jit/e.  Barley. 


Oats. 

. 

101.0011 


Receipts.  Flour.     Wlieat. 

26daysMism'th.lS2.0nO    S87.000 
26  days  last  m'tli.  146,000    779,000 

Sales.  Four.    Wlieat. 

2Sdays<7;,'sni'tli,217,500  1,098,0001,448,500  70,500  121.000     96C  001 

26days/c«(ni'tb,201,ooo  1.157,000  1,203,000  74,000  114,000     »1500 

2.  Comparison  icith.  same  period  at  thii  time  (Vest:  i/ear. 
Receipts.  Four.  meal.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley  Oat* 
26  clays  1%9  ....139,000  387.000  511,000  11,000  41.000  2370th! 
..218,000  1,786,01)0  1,101,000    93.000  337,000     978,000 

Four.    Wlieat.    Corn.     Rye.    Barley.    Oats. 

..217,500  1,098.000  1.44S.500   76,500131.000     980  ono 
..325,000  1,967,000  1.858,000  133.000  141,0001,361,000 

Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  May  13: 

Flour.    Wlieat.    Corn.     Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

337.389  2,643,8601,173,235    8951.3 

319,202  1,708,175  2,909,014    153,093 3o;'lC9 

Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York  : 

Wlieat,  Corn,     Bi/e,  Barley,     Oats, 

bush.  bush.     bush.    bush.     bush. 

...1,056.043  394,156  107,502     17,634      613,166 

Apr.10 1,684.631  1,080.709  1133.003    48.281    1,171  lln 

March  12 1,990,416  1,301,167  211,880    81,616   2000457 

Feb.  10    2,708,609  1,407,646  225,182    91,384    2.390.529 

Jan.  13 " 

1868. 

Dec.  14 

Nov.  10 

Oct.  12 

Sept.  9 

Aug.  11 

July  13 

June  10. 


26  clays  1368 

Sales. 

26  days  1S09 

26  days  1S68 

3 


1169. 
1863. 


1869. 

May  11. 


Hon. 

bush. 
77,677 
66,664 

50,09.-, 

•    58  034 

..3,524,172  1.509,233  263,260    54,710   a,86»,854  230,001 

3,475,544    2.005,819  287.101  342.921  3.044.591    99,526 
""21,037    8,773,309  123,248  371.055    2,0s ',793     23.091 

'    59,651 
0J.O94 

67,188 
11,565 

8,705 


1,81 

.  483.1116  2,508.744 

246,349  2,143,590 

.    585,370  1,611,468 

592.919  1,460.412 

...1,576.797  1.326,171 

May  12 379,312  1.039.621 

Apr.  13 686,630  1.228,259 


31,825  22.026  1,393,936 
256,487 
419.100 
780.825 
587,364 
493,494 
8111,190 


21,197 
51.460 
S3.S41 
8,276 


16,990 
575 
575 
575 


Price  of  GoLn 


13,285 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 
April  14. 


l.i'i'. 


Floor— Super  to  Extra  State  5  55 

Super  to  Extra  Southern.  . .  6  40 

Extra  Western  6  00 

Extra  Genesee 7  20 

Superfine    Western 5  50 

Rye  Flour  4  83 

Corn   Meal. ...  4  25 

Wheat—  All  kinds  01  White  160    @  2  25 

All  kinds  ol  Red  and  Amber.  135    @  1  75 

Corn—  Yellow 89    @     93 

Mixed.. S6K®     91« 

Oats— Western 76K®     78v 

State _    a    — 

J-YE 1  35 

Barley 1  so 

Hay— Hale*' 100  1b 55 

Straw,  %<  100  lb 75 

Cotton— Midcllinns,  ^  lb 

Hops— Crop  ol 1868.  %i  lb 5 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  ^1  lb.  77,.*, 

Seed— Clover,  W  lb  14K®     35% 

Timothy.  $  bushel.... 3  45    ®  S  65 

Flax,  *  bushel 2  70    @  2  85 

Sugar—  Drown.  »)  lb IIX®      13K 

Molasses.  Cuba.  $  gal 35    @    60" 

Coffee— Rio,(Gold,  in  bond)  9   @     13 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &e.,£<lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  *t  R> 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,^  lb. 

Domestic,   pulled,  I' lb 

California,  unwashed, 

Tallow,  ~&  lb  

Oil-Cake—  $  ton 

Pork— Mess,  ¥1  barrel.. 

Prime,  19  barrel  .  26  50    (327  25 

Beef— Plain  mess 8  00    @16  00 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  barrels,  '<&  lb.  37K@     18% 


7  15 
@13  00 
@12  50 
@10  00 
c.  0  00 
13  7  00 


m  1 40 

®  2  15 

@  1  25 

@  1  15 

29* 

12 


6    @      16 
IX®      75 

45    @ 

35    @ 

20    @ 

in..., 


May  14. 
138 


?5  70 
6  50 

6  10 

7  10 
5  70 
4  65 
4  35 
1  6.5 
1  38 

86 


85    13 


10 
(312  75 
@12  50 
c.t  9  75 
8  6  10 
i„.  6  85 
@  4  90 
(3  1  90 
01  1  65 
(3  90 
(3      87'< 

Nominal. 
1  33    @  1  3S 

1  75  ®  2  00 
60  @  1  25 
80  (3  1  15 
28%®      29% 

5  @      10 

75  @      S3 

13  ®      14 

3  75  ®  4  25 

2  60  @  2  75 
M.H®      ISSf 
35  (3      60 

9!<® 
5    @ 


13 

16 


47  00 
30  50 


60 
43 
37 

11% 
S50  00 


® 


60 
47 
35 
11 JS 


Butter—  Wesleru,  $  lb 23'®      40 

State.  V  lb  40  @     50 

Cheese  .  ...   10  @      22M 

Beans— $  bushel 2  40  @  3  30 

Peas— Canada,  full.  $  bush...  1  25  @     — 

Eggs— Fresh.  ¥>  dozen 35  @      33 

Poultry—  Fowls,  $  E> 20  @     25 

Turkeys.   ¥»  H> 22  ®      27 

Potatoes-^  bbl 150  @  3  00 

Apples— 18  barrel. .      3  50  c3  7  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  bbl 5  50  @  6  50 

Turnips— V  bbl 150  @  1  75 

Cabbages— $  100 9  00  ©18  00 

Onions— V  bbl. 6  00  ®  S  00 

Green  Peas—  $  bushel —  @     — 

Tosiatoes,  Bermuda,  ¥>  crate  —  @     — 

Strawberries— $  quart —  @     — 


45 
S3 

22  @ 
HJi® 

49  50  ca.53  00 
30  75  (331  00 
25  75  (326  00 
8  00  ®16  00 
16X®      185^ 

23  ®  SS 
@  43 
®  23 
®  2  00 
®  1  55 
®  19 
@  84 
@  84 
@  2  25 
@  7  00 
®  — 
®  1  00 


35 

10 

225 

1  50 

14 

22 

22 

1  00 

5  50 


8  00 

1  50 

1  00 

35 


(315  00 
®  8  00 
@  1  50 


Gold  advanced    materially  during  the   month  under 
review,  ha\ing  been  as  high  as  139's,  but  it  closes  at  138. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  active  inquiry  for  most  kinds 

of  breadstuff's,  which,  however,  have  been  offered  freely, 
as  a  rule,  at  fluctuating  prices.  Export  buyers  have  been 
purchasing  common  flour  and  Spring  Wheat  quite  exten- 
sively, at  the  ruling  figures.  There  has  been  a  good  home 
and  speculative  trade  reported  in  Corn  and  Oats,  but  at 
irregular  quotations.  Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Eye,  close 
with  reviving  firmness,  on  a  pretty  lively  inquiry  for 
desirable  lots.  Oats  leave  off  heavily,  in  view  of  the 
large  amounts  coming  forward  by  rail.  Some  contracts 
are  being  made  to  deliver  No.  2  Spring  Wheat  3vithin  the 
next  twenty  days  on  the  basis  of  $1.44c.@$1.45c.  per 
bushel,  for  export.  Stocks  have  been  reduced,  holders 
having  been  qnite  willing  sellers,  nearly  all  the  month. 

Provisions  have  been  in  very  moderate   request,  but 

are  closing  steadily,  on  a  somewhat  better  inquiry — 
Wool  has  been  less  sought  after,  and,  under  accumula- 
ting supplies,  prices  ha3'e  favored  purchasers...  Cotton 
has  been  moderately  dealt  in.closin 
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and  Seeds  close  tamely,  at  lower  prices The  main  in- 
quiry for  Tobacco  has  been  for  low  grades,  for  shipment, 
at  firm  prices Hay,  Hemp,  and  Rice  have  been  quiet. 

HT«vw  Torl£  Live   Stoclt  Markets.— 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Toll. 
April      19th 6,654       69       1578     21.783    14,230    44,309 

do.  26th 6,023        77        2,213      13,986    20,516    42,870 

May  3d...1. 5,677       71       2,164      18,761    23,427    49,100 

do.         10th 7,239       67       2,894      18,053    20,287    48,540 

Total  in 4  Weeks.... 25,592      271       8,871      72,683   77.490  184,819 

do.forprev.4Weeks  23,858     339      4,038      85,597  60,470  173,812 

Beeves.   Cows.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 6,393       68     2,218      18,171      19,372 

do.  do.  last    Month 5.839  84  1,009  21,399  15,117 

do.  do.  prev's  Month...  5,246  91  706  21,934  10,181 

Average  per  Week,  1BE&.      5,733  105  1,583  27.182  18,809 

do.        (10.      do.    1807.      5.544  61  L320  22.154  20,605 

do.       do.     do.    1S66.     5,748  91  1,200  20.000  13.000 

do.        do.     do.    1865.     5,255  118  1,500  16,091  11,023 

do.        do.      do.    1861.      5.161  145  1,511  15,315  12,676 

Total  in  1863 29S.128  5.466  82.571  1,4-13,479  978,061 

Total  in  1867 293,832  8,369  69,911  1,174.154  1,102,643 

Total  in  1806.     2'.i8.SSti  i.ssr,  6'.  120  I.OIO.OHO  672,000 

Total  In  HUB 270,271  6.161  77,991  8:16.73:1  573,190 

Total  iQ  1864 267,609  7,603  75,021  782,462  660,277 

The  supply  of  beef  cattle  has  been  steadily  increasing 
Bince  the  month  opened.  The  weather  has  been  dry  and, 
for  the  season,  cool,  and  trade  steady.  Almost  every 
market  day  the  desirable  stock  was  disposed  of  by  noon, 
and  but  few  stall  cattle  remained  over  from  day  to  day 
unsold.  Prices  varied  somewhat  on  different  days  for 
the  same  quality  of  beef,  and  some  drovers  felt  rather 
glum  at  the  unsteady  prices.  Those  who  paid  high  prices 
at  Buffalo  and  were  obliged  to  drop '^c.  per  pound  to 
make  a  sale,  felt  sore.  The  great  supply  of  mutton  and 
increased  number  of  calves  for  sale  always  affects  the 
trade  in  beef.  Butchers  complain  of  a  dull  fresh  meat 
market.  This  is  the  "  shad  season  "  and  eggs  are  plenty 
and  cheap,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  is  lessened.  As  we  close  our  report.  May 
13th,  trade  is  a  little  down,  owing  to  the  large  supply  on 
band,  and  owners  arc  in  low  spirits.  The  following  list 
gives  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and  the  figures 
at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold  : 
Apr.  19.ranpred  11  ©17c.  Av.  15!4'c.  Largest  sales  14  @16 
do.  26th  do.  ll  ®17Wc.  do.  14Xc.  do.  do.  14  @15^ 
May.  3d  do.  12  @l7c.  do.  15^e.  do.  do.  14M@16 
do.  10th     do.    HK@16»4c.  do.  14^c.     do.        do.  14    @16 

The  average  quality  of  the  stock  for  the  past  month 
has  been  fair.  Some  weeks  the  range  was  wide,  when 
Western  still-fed  cows  and  bulls  were  for  sale.  These  last 
always  sell  slowly  at  the  low  prices  given  above.  The  fair 
to  prime  stock  sold  quickly  at  lG»4@17c.  per  pound,  net 
weight.  There  were  none  really  fat  or  what  might  be 
called  prime  in  market.  Thu  highest  price  paid  was 
17}^c.for  good  young  steers,  well  fed  and  "juicy."  Small 
lots  of  fair  stock  generally  brought  10c,  and  seldom  above 
that  figure  for  the  "bunch."  Large  sales,  when  all  were 
included,  dropped  in  some  cases  as  low  as  14}£@15c.  The 
market  may  be  said  to  have  improved  in  quality,  with  a 
decline  in  price  of  about  lc.  per  pound  over  prices  paid 

last  month IttilcU  Cows.—  The  market  is  too  full 

of  poor  cows,  which  sell  slowly  or  not  at  all.  Trade  has 
been  dull,  but  when  a  really  good  cow  was  ofiered  it  soon 
found  a  purchaser  at  from  $8O®$90 ;  some  few  fancy 
cows  have  sold  as  high  as  $110@$125  each.  Prices 
may  be  said  to  remain  unchanged.  Poor  to  medium 
cows  were  offered  at  $45@$60  each,  and  from  this  all  the 
way  up  to  $00  were  paid,  the  price  depending  upon  age 
and  milking  quality. . .  Veal  Calves.— The  supply  has 
been  very  abundant  all  the  month  and  trade  steady. 
Prices  have  declined  somewhat,  except  for  very  fat  veal. 
"Very  extra  may  be  set  down  at  12c.  per  pound,  but  most 
of  the  high  sales  are  at  lie.  Prices  are  quotable  at  Oc.Q 
lie.  per  pound.    Mixed  calves  sell  by  the   head  for  from 

$10@$11  each SHeep. — There  has  been  a  little  falling 

off  in  arrivals  for  the  last  month;  still,  sales  are  slow. 
The  supply  of  other  meats  being  in  excess  of  demand 
keeps  mutton  low  in  price,  even  for  good  sheep.  Good, 
fat  sheep  sell  for  8c. @8&c  per  pound  ;  medium  7c.@71/4c; 

while  those  light  and  small  go  for  Gc.  per  pound 

Swine.— The  arrivals  have  been  numerous  and  trade 
fair  all  the  month.  Prices  vary  but  little  from  those  paid 
last  month.  Fewer  dressed  carcasses  are  coming  in  just 
now  and  the  live  hog  trade  is  picking  up  a  little.  Dressed 
hogs  sell  for  12c.@12J4c.  per  pound.  Live  hogs  are  quot- 
ed at  9$6c.@10%c.  A  few  that  were  really  extra  fine  sold 
as  high  as  10J£c.,  live  weight 


Back  Volumes  Supplied.— The  back  volumes 
fnf  the  Agriculturist  are  very  valuable.  They  contain 
information  upon  every  topic  connected  with  rural  life-, 
out-door  and  in-door,  ami  the  last  ten  volumes  make  up 
a  very  complete  library.  Each  volume  has  a  full  index 
for  ready  reference  to  any  desired  topic.  We  have  on 
hand,  and  print  from  electrotype  plates  as  wanted,  all  the 
numbers  anil  volumes  for  ten  years  past, beginning  with 
1857— that  is.  Vol.  16  to  Vol.  27,  inclusive.  Any  of  these 
volumes  sent  complete  (in  numbers)  at  $1.75  each,  post- 
paid, (or  $1.50  if  taken  at  the  office).  The  volumes, 
neatly  bound,  are  supplied  for  $3  each,  or  $3.50  if  to  be 
sent  by  mail.  Any  single  numbers  of  the  past  ten 
years  will  be  supplied,  post-paid,  for   15  cents  each. 


containing  a  great  ra?iety  of  Jletns,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which,  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Postage.  —  To  our  published  fern*  for  the 
A  »><  rican  Agrhyd/urist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add- 
ed when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  moat  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

How  to  Remit :— Checks  on  WeW- 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd   <fc  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  "We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  I^ettei-s,  under  tlie  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1S08,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  Bending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  0. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
thu  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affi.r  (he 
stamps  both  for  post  agt  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  tlie  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  post master,  awl  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters    thus  sent  to  us  are  at  onr  risk. 

Xlie  Pacific  Railroad  Completed. 

— It  is  not  within  our  province  to  record  the  ordinary 
news  events  of  the  day,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  a  word 
of  congratulation  at  the  completion  of  the  great  work 
which  unites  the  States  of  the  Pacific  with  those  of  the 
Atlantic.  Aside  from  the  great  commercial  advantages 
it  brings  with  if,  the  effects  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  will  not  be  less  marked.  A  large  farming  popu- 
lation will  soon  spring  up  along  the  route,  with  every  ad- 
vantage presented  by  a  new  country,  while  in  ready  com- 
munication with  the  great  markets.  The  products  of  the 
fertile  fields  and  teeming  vineyards  of  California  will  find 
a  new  outlet,  to  the  benefit  of  both  East  and  West.  More 
than  ibis,  long  suspended  social  intercourse  will  be  re- 
sumed, and  those  who  have  dreaded  the  heretofore  long 
journey  can  now  revisit  the  homes  of  their  youth,  and 
thus  that  acquaintance  of  the  people  of  the  widely  sepa- 
rated parts  of  our  country,  which  is  so  essential  to  our 
national  peace  and  happiness,  may  be  maintained. 

IBoiind    Copies    of  Volume    XXVII 

(18(58)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $'2,  at  our  office,  or  $2. SO 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol- 
umes (16  to  26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re- 
turned by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

l*rcNidciit    Wilder    £»trawt>erry. — 

-  C.  F.,1'  Boston,  sends  a  criticism  upon  the  propriety  of 
the  above  name.  He  holds  that  the  title  "President" 
should  be  kept  distinctive  for  things  and  objects  which 
have  relation  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  We  suppose 
that  the  committee  of  the  Ilort.  Society  who  named  this 
variety  were  aware  that  there  was  already  a  European 
variety  called  "Wilder,"  and  it  was  necessary  in  coupling 
the  name  of  the  originator  with  the  fruit,  to  use  Borne 
distinguishing  prefix. 

A1>ont  Kngfraviugrs.  —  Some  journals, 
despairing  of  ever  being  aide  to  equal  our  illustrations 
iu  accuracy  and  elegance,  become  very  much  exercised 
over  them.  The  Country  Gentleman  finds  that  the  pic- 
ture of  "Herons  and  their  Nests"  published  in  April 
last,  was  taken  fromachromo-Iilhograph  which  appeared 
in  London,  and  intimates  that  the  artist  palmed  off  an 
old  picture  upon  us,  as  original.  Our  artists  would  not 
do  such  a  thing  if  they  could,  and  could  not  if  they 
would.  The  picture  was  not  taken  from  a  chroroo,  and 
the  name  of  the  artist  who  painted  the  original  is  plain- 
ly and  fairly  given.  The  Prairie  Farmer,  which  would 
never  have  made  the  discovery  itself,  takes  up  the  cry  of 
the  Country  Gentleman  and  rushes  to  print  the  state- 
ment that  we  have  copied  an  English  chromo,  and  tries 
to  convey  the  impression  that  we  have  published  the 
picture  as  original.  If  cither  of  these  papers  knew  any- 
thing about  such  matters  they  would  see  that  we  com- 
plied with  everything  that  justice  and  courtesy  require 
by  giving  the  name  of  the  artist.  That  this  picture  has 
been  copied  in  colors  and  in  wood  engraving  in  London 


we  were  well  aware,  and  there  is  nothing  about  its  ap- 
pearance in  our  paper  that  shows  any  thought  of  present- 
ing it  as  original.  If  we  use  a  foreign  picture  as  the 
basis  of  one  for  ourselves  we  are  always  careful  to  give 
the  credit  to  fie  artist.  "Copy-right  secured"  seems  to 
trouble  som.  people.  "Father,"  said  a  boy  who  was 
hoeingcorn,  "  the  fish  would  bite  first-rate  to-day."  "Yes, 
my  son,"  said  the  father,  "but  if  you  attend  to  your 
business  they  won't  bite  you."  The  force  of  which  re- 
mark "consists in  its  application." 

Maple  Sugar. — C.  A.  Simon,  of  Boardman, 
O.,  sent  us  a  package  of  Maple  Sugar  which  was  very  fine, 
some  of  it  quite  dry,  and  fit  for  any  household  use.  and 
some  in  nice  cakes,  which  was  really  delicious.  Thanks, 
Simon.  We  wish  a  hundred  times  more  of  this  good 
article  were  made  yearly,  as  there  might  be,  if  proper  at- 
tention were  given  to  it.  Some  one  else,  from  a  great 
distance,  sent  us  a  box  of  maple,  without  thinking  that 
the  Express  charges  would  be  about  a  dollar  a  pound.  It 
was  sweet,  though.     We  forget  the  name. 

Seedlings  drapes. — The  Nauvoo,  Illinois, 
Horticultural  Club  offers  premiums  for  seedlings,  as  fol- 
lows :  $100  for  the  best  six  pounds  of  grapes  raised 
from  the  seed  of  Vitis  cordifolia,  or  V.  aestivalis,  and  $30 
for  the  second  best;  $50  for  the  best  six  pounds  raised 
from  the  seed  of  V.  Labrusca  ;  and  $50  for  the  best  raised 
from  the  seed  of  any  variety  to  ripen  not  later  than  the 
Hartford  Prolific.    Premiums  to  be  awarded  in  1872. 

Potatoes  upon  Sod. — A  Canadian  sub- 
scriber thus  describes  bis  practice  in  planting  potatoes 
on  sod.  (Why  not  say  under  the  sod  f)— "  We  turn  under 
the  sod  in  spring,  at  planting  time,  with  two  plows  on 
two  separate  lands,  and  the  boys  drop  the  cuttings  six  to 
nine  inches  apart  in  every  third  furrow,  and  going  from 
one  land  to  the  other,  the  plowmen  keeping  account  of 
their"  thirds  "as  they  come  to  them.  When  planted,  it  is 
well  harrowed  and  rolled,  and  when  the  plants  or  weeds 
come  up,  it  is  well  harrowed  lengthways  in  dry  weather, 
until  the  plants  are  over  six  or  seven  inches  high,  when 
it  is  lightly  ridged  up,  and  then  afterwards  leveled  again, 
as  the  weeds  grow  until  final  ridging  up." 

Sundry  Hnmhugs.  —  Several  months 
ago,  when  "  One  Dollar  Stores  "  were  just  in  the  bight  of 
their  activity,  and  while  every  thing,  to  all  exterior 
appearances,  seemed  honestly  conducted,  we  ven- 
tured to  pronounce  them  ill-advised,  impractical,  and  un- 
safe, and  predicted  the  downfall  which  has  come  to  most 
of  them.  There  now  exist  but  one  or  two  of  the 
"  One  Dollar  Stores  "  out  of  the  dozen  or  more  that  were 
in  operation  in  New  York  a  month  ago.  The  high- 
sounding  name  of  "New  York  Jewelers'  Co-operative 
Union"  started  the  largest  store  of  this  sort,  and  had 
for  Bale  Oroide,  brass  jewelry,  glass  diamonds,  ladies' 
and  children's  under-garments,  flannels,  etc.  This  concern 
flourished  about  six  weeks,  but  oue  morning  it  was 
gone,  and  in  the  place  of  the  gay  decorations  in  the 
windows  was  the  sign  "Store  to  Let."  We  were  in 
hopes  the  thing  had,  as  the  boys  say,  "  died  dead."  but  it 
had  not,  for  now  they  are  at  the  lottery  dodge.  In  reali- 
ty, this  is  their  old  trade,  the  "New  York  Jewelry  Co- 
operative Union"  being  only  a  name  to  entrap  people 
into  buying  tickets  in  a  lottery.  We  warn  people  against 
the  Association,  and  at  the  same  time  thank  our  Mayor 
for  his  timely  letter,  cautioning  all  strangers  against  such 
concerns.  This  letter  was  given  last  month,  and  should 
be  copied  by  every  honest  newspaper  in  the  country. 
Our  Mayor's  good  work,  however,  does  not  end  lure. 
He  has  taken  upon  himself  tlie  business  of  shutting  up 
several  "  Quack  Doctor  Shops,"  and  he  declares  his  de- 
termination to  rid  the  city  of  those  vile  pests.  The 
"New  York  Medical  University"  was  the  first  to  receive 
his  attention.  He  found  it  to  be  a  University  only  in 
name,  and  Doctor  J.  Walter  Scott  and  Wm.  Tripp  were 
ordered  to  appear  at  the  Mayor's  office  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  swindling.  Their  answer  not  being  satisfac- 
tory, they  were  sentenced  to  the  full  penalty  of  the  law 
He  has  several  others  up  under  indictment  for  swindling. 
Photography,  also,  comes  in  for  its  share  of  notice  by 
the  city  courts,  and  a  "Spiritual  Photographer"  was 
called  upon  the  charge  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses.  The  photographer  professed  to  take  pictures 
upon  which  a  likeness  of  some  deceased  relative  or 
friend  should  appear  with  that  of  the  sitter.  The  ac- 
cused claimed  that  this  was  the  work  of  the  spirits,  and 
though  the  contrary  could  not  be  proven,  it  was  shown 
by  experts  that  there  were  several  ways  in  which  the 
same  thing  could  be  done  without  troubling  the  spirits, 

Messrs.  William   Nicholson  &.  Co.,   your  'General 

Detective  Collectors"  may  be  all  very  well,  but  we 
shall  not  advise  people  to  employ  such  means  to  have 
their  bills  collected Good  for  the  Androscoggin  Her- 
ald, published  at  Mechanics  Falls,  Me.  !  We  hope  that 
the  example  of  the  American  Agriculturist  will  soon  tell 
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in  other  directions.  The  above  Darned  "  Herald,11  being 
about  to  make  a  change  in  the  paper,  says  :  u  But  oar 
ground  feature  is  to  be  something  widely  different  from 
any  other  paper  published  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and,  in- 
dced.almost  any  other  weekly  in  the  United  States.  We  arc 
bound  to  undertake  what  no  other  daily  or  weekly  and  only 
B  few  of  the  monthly  papers  have  had  courage  or  principle 
enough  to  undertake.  We  shall,  from  the  date  that  our 
sheet  appears  in  its  new  dress,  henceforth  publish  noth- 
ing, neither  i»  advertising  or  reading  columns,  that  par- 
tahee^m  any  degree^  qf  humbug  or  swindle.  No  patent 
medicines,  lotteries,  one  dollar  sales,  nor  those  worst  of 
all  swindles,  private  circulars  to  "  females  in  poor 
health,"  and  letters  to  indiscreet  young  men,  will  be  ad- 
vertised. In  short,  we  shall  advertise  nothing  from 
which  the  purchaser  would  not  receive  a  fair  equivalent 
for  his  money.  On  this  principle,  which  we  believe  to 
be  the  only  true  and  just  one,  wc  shall  stake  our  euecess 
as  a  newspaper."  Such  a  paper  deserves  success,  and 
we  hope  it  may  meet  with  it.  Wc  commend  its  example 
to  some  very  prosperous  religious  and  agricultural  papers. 

Cambridge,  whom  wc  have  before  shown  up  as  one 

or  the  dealers  in  fac-similea  of  IT.  S.  Treasury  notes,  is 
the  subject  of  an  amusing  letter  from  U.  S.  Treasurer 
Spinner,  at  Washington,  to  Police  Superintendent  Ken 
nedy,  of  New  York.  Gumbridge  proposes  to  send  fac- 
similes of  currency,  aud  some  fools,  or  scoundrels,  infer 
from  his  circular  that  he  counterfeits  notes  which  can 
be  passed.  They  send  money  to  Gumbridge,  who  re- 
turns reduced  photographic  copies  of  the  notes.  We  are 
at  loss  to  say  which  is  the  more  culpable  of  the  parties  in 
the  transaction.  Gumbridge  gets  money  under  false 
pretenses,  by  promising  fac-similes  of  the  notes,  and 
sends  copies  differing  in  size,  while  those  desiring  to 
obtain  possession  of  them  evidently  have  the  Intention 
of  making  money  dishonestly  by  the  operation. 

Poultry  Houses.— " W.  H."  likes  the 
"  Poultry  IIousc  at  Ogden  Farm,11  and  asks :  1.  ''Is  the  5- 
foot  wall  as  good  made  8  or  9  feet  high  ?  2.  Why  is  the 
sash  sloping  instead  of  perpendicular?  3.  Would  not  a 
framing  with  tight  outside  and  inside  boarding,  with 
hay,  or  tan,  or  sawdust  be  as  warm  as  the  stone-wall  and 
dryer?  4.  Would  not  air-space  be  just  as  good  for  all 
purposes,  omitting  the  filling  in?  5.  If,  instead  of  fifty 
fowls,  accommodations  arc  wanted  for  six  times  that 
number,  will  the  expense  of  the  structure,  divided  in  six 
parts,  cost  over  four  times  that  of  the  Ogden  ?" — Answers. 
—1.  The  wall  was  already  in  place,  and  not  built  for  the 
p:irposo.  It  is  high  enough,  and  ueiter  for  cold  weathe; 
than  if  higher.  2.  A  sloping  sash  admits  more  sun  than 
a  perpendicular  one.  3.  Yes,  in  winter,  but  in  summer 
it  might  be  damp  and  mouldy,  and  would  harbor  vermin. 
4.  No.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  it  tight 
enough  to  prevent  a  circulation  of  the  air.  5.  The  cost 
would  be  less,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fowls,  for 
the  larger  house— probably  not  so  much  as  one-third 
less.  It  would  be  better  for  the  fowls  to  be  in  small 
buildings,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  each  other,  than 
to  be  in  different  apartments  under  the  same  roo£ 

Lnnt;>  "WieSts. — Mrs.  S.  A.  Philip  writes  a 
word  to  Aunt  Hattie.— "  You  say  you  have  known  it  to 
be  necessary  to  harness  the  horse  and  drive  to  town  for 
lamp  wicks.  We  live  in  the  backwoods,  twelve  miles 
from  a  store,  and  husband  never  can  remember  such  a 
trifle,  he  thinks,  as  lamp  wicks ;  so  I  have  given  up  ask- 
ing him  to  get  any.  Several  years  ago  I  saw  in  some  pa- 
per how  to  make  them.  Take  a  strip  of  Canton  flannel 
three  times  the  width  of  a  wick,  double  it,  so  it  will  be 
three  thicknesses,  the  smooth  side  out,  and  sew  the  raw 
edge  and  the  doubled  edge  together  over  aud  over.  Do 
not  get  it  too  large,  aud  it  will  burn  as  well  as  the  beet 
sale  wick.  Every  one  generally  has  scraps  of  Canton 
flannel  in  the  house,  so  that  all  a  wick  will  cost  will  be 
nbout  five  minutes'  work.'* 

Bjcalty  Teats  in  t'ows. — "J.  C,"  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  writes:  "I  have  a  valuable  cow  that 
loses  her  milk ;  at  times  it  runs  from  her  in  stream.-. 
Will  you  give  me  a  remedy  ?" — Ans. — Milk  three  times  a 
day,  say  at  five  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  eight  in 
the  evening.  If  this  does  not  stop  ir,  have  a  little  collo- 
dion, (which  is  gun  cotton  dissolved  in  ether)  to  be 
had  of  all  druggists  or  photographers,  and  put  a  drop  upon 
the  end  of  each  teat  after  milking,  being  careful  not  to 
touch  it  to  a  sore  spot,  or  the  cow  will  kick.  The  hole 
need  not  be  covered  except  in  extreme  cases,  for  a  little 
ring  of  collodion  will  shrink  in  drying  and  draw  the 
hole  together. 

5*oIte-wee<l  A^ain.  —  A  Richmond  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Field  states  that  the  Poke- 
weed,  Poke-berry,  or  Pigeon-berry,  is  never  used  in  Vir- 
ginia as  food,  and  the  Field  asks  for  information.  If  the 
Virginians  do  not  use  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  them; 
the  only  difficulty  we  ever  found  with  the  young  *boot<? 


was  our  inability  to  get  all  wc  desired.  De  Voe,  in  his 
Market  Assistant,  puts  them  down  among  the  vegetables 
to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  our  large  cities. 

Xlic  Naomi  Raspberry.  —  Wc  bare 
read  all  that  has  been  published  upon  this  variety,  and 
conclude  with  Betsey  Prigg  that  ""there  ain1!  no  such 
pusson.11  The  best  that  can  be  said  about  the  Naomi, 
if  any  one  has  the  Naomi,  out  of  the  many  so  called,  i-, 
that  it  is  so  near  like  the  Franconia  that  no  one  can  tell 
the  difference,  but  it  is  suspected  of  being  a  little  hardier. 

Xl»e  St.  IPetersOurgH  Ilortieulf  ur- 

al  Congress.  —  The  only  American  that  we  have 
thus  far  heard  of,  as  being  invited  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittees of  this  International  Exhibition,  is  Dr.  Charles 
Siedhoff,  North  Hobokcn,  N.  J.,  well  known  as  the 
u  Ilorticola11  of  various  journals.  We  regret  that  Dr. 
S.  declined,  as  he  would  have  creditably  represented 
American  horticulture  at  this  most  important  exhibition. 

Lice  on  If  onoysiickles. — Mrs.  J.  B.  Doc 
writes  that  she  has  successfully  used  wood  ashes  sifted 
over  the  vines  just  before  a  shower. 

JDraining;  a  Gardeii. — UF,  II."  If  wc 
understand  the  shape  of  your  garden  we  should  advise 
four  drains  the  whole  length  of  it.  In  very  stiff  soils, 
where  thorough  drainage  is  needed,  the  tiles  are  some- 
times put  still  nearer. 


Cut-Worms.— Mrs.  "M.  L.  H.,"  Peoria,  111., 
says:  u  Tomato,  cabbage,  sweet  potato,  aud  all  similar 
plants,  can  be  protected  from  cut-worms  by  a  little  strip  of 
paper  around  their  stems,  extending  from  near  the  roots 
to  about  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
trouble  is  comparatively  small."— This  is  not  new,  but 
wc  give  it  again,  as  it  may  be  nseful  to  some.  It  will  do 
very  well  in  small  gardens,  but  where  one  plants  cab- 
bages, etc.,  by  the  acre,  it  would  be  impracticable. 

Tlie  Native  Countries  of  B*lants.— 

Mrs.  Harriet  BeechcrStowe  writes  from  Florida :  "  Sweet 
potatoes,  sugarcane,  rice,  cotton,  melons,  and  cucum- 
bers, all  of  which  are  the  native  growth  of  the  soil.1' 

This  will  be  news  to  those  who  have  given  attention  to 
such  matters.  De  Candolle,  who  is  the  highest  authority 
on  geographical  botany,  does  not  assign  cither  of  these 
plauts  to  North  America. 

Scale  Louse  from  N.  C— J.  G.  Frowey 
sends  us  a  portion  of  a  branch  very  badly  infested  with 
some  kind  of  Coccus,  but  does  not  say  what  tree  it  is 
from.  The  bark  is  very  much  disfigured,  and  we  can 
only  guess  that  it  is  that  of  an  orange  tree.  Persons  who 
send  us  insects  should  always  give  the  name  of  the  plant 
upon  which  they  arc  found. 

Price  of  Potatoes.— By  an  oversight  in* 
dropping  two  lines  of  type  from  the  advertisement  of 
Messrs.  L.  D.  Scott  &  Co.,  in  the  April  number,  they 
were  made  to  offer  Bresee's  Prolific  at  far  less  than  cost. 
The  correct  reading  is  in  their  advertisement  in  the 
March  number,  page  111.  Those  ordering  from  this  firm 
will  please  make  a  note  of  the  fact. 

Beet  Sugar.— Mrs.  S.  A.  Philip.— The  proc- 
ess for  extracting  sugar  from  beets  requires  too  much 
machinery  to  allow  it  to  be  followed  iu  the  family. 

Itlore  Grubs  wit.li  Fimsi.- After  pag;c 
220  was  made  up  wc  received  from  T.  II.  Winder,  John 
son  Co.,  Kansas,  specimens  of  grubs  similar  to  those 
there  described.  Mr.  W.  says  that  he  has  seen  the  para- 
sitic plant  four  inches  long,  lie  wishes  to  know  "what 
they  are  and  what  they  will  be."  We  have  told  on  the 
page  above  cited  all  that  we  know  as  to  what  they  are, 
and  hope  that  Mr.  W.  will  carefully  observe  them  and 
assist  us  in  finding  out  what  they  will  be. 

Best    Roots   for  3Iilcli   Cows.— "  G. 

W.  A.,"  Lawrence  Co.,  Intl.  Sugar  Beets  arc  probably 
the  best  roots  you  can  raise  for  cows.  The  season  is 
usually  a  little  too  far  advanced  by  the  first  of  June  for 
them  to  do  very  well,  and  we  advise  you  to  raise  also 
Swedish  turnips  (rutabagas)  and  cabbages,  which  will 
make  full  crops  with  proper  care.    See  Hints  about  work. 

Tltc    "  Ttleslianuoclt  "   Potato.— "C. 

L.,''  Sanpete  Co.,  Utah.  TheMeshauuockisknownat  the 
East  as  the  Mercer  and  Chenango.  It  is  a  most  excellent 
variety,  which  of  late  years  has  proved  very  unproductive 
and  liable  to  disease.  Those  sent,  the  finest  wc  have 
seen  for  years,  are  planted  and  we  will  report  results. 

Fishing*   in  American  Waters.   By 

Oenio  C,  Scott.     Nrv?  York  •    Jfcn'pcr  -fe  Brothers i    W« 


hove  not  had  time  to  examine  this  handsome  volume. 
Its  author  has  long  been  known  as  a  leading  writer  on 
angliug  matters,  and  if  the  instructions  he  gives  are  in 
keeping  with  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  are 
presented,  they  will  be  of  great  value  to  sportsmen. 

Nortli  -  Western  Hcrtge  IPlant 
Growers'  Association,— A  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Mendota,  111.,  on  the  23d  of  the  present  month.  A  full 
attendance  of  plant  growers  and  an  interesting  time  are 
expected.  II.  N.  Pease,  Bloomiugton,  111.,  is  the  Secre- 
tary. Anyone  engaged  in  growing  hedge  plauts  may  . 
become  a  member  by  the   payment  of  one  dollar.      * 

Plums.-"C.  Porter,'*  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,  finds 
his  plums  set  every  year,  but  that  they  all  drop  when 
half  grown.  Probably  C.  P.  does  not  know  the  curculio 
by  sight.  Let  him  spread  a  sheet  under  the  tree  as  soon 
as  the  plums  arc  fairly  set,  and  give  the  tree  a  sudden 
jar.  He  will  soon  discover  the  cause  of  his  trouble  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  beetle.  If  he  expects  to  have  plums., 
he  must  do  this  every  morning. 

Refuse  Glue.— "J.  II.,"  Wheeling,  Va., 
asks,  "  What  value  is  there  in  the  refuse  of  glue  manufac- 
tories as  a  fertilizer?"— ,/i/wj.—  Nitrogen,  if  it  contain  any 
glue  or  animal  matters.  If  it  is  soluble,  dissolve  it,  and 
add  it  to  your  compost  heaps. 

Trailing  Arbutus.— "J.  W.  R.,"  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  The  Trailing  Arbutus,  or  May-flower,  Epigcea 
repens,  ctm  be  transplanted  if  its  natural  requirements 
are  observed.  It  needs  shade  and  a  covering  of  leaves  in 
winter.  The  best  way  is,  to  take  up  a  largo  tuft,  and 
place  it  in  a  situation  as  near  as  possible  like  that  from 
which  it  was  removed. 

S*otato  Queries.— "Norwood,"  N.  C.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  potato  is  best  for  a  late  crop.  Tho 
old  varieties  are  very  uncertain,  while  the  new  ones  are 
not  well  established.  The  Hanson  is  a  great  cropper, 
sometimes  good  and  again  poor  in  quality.  Gleason 
has  done  well,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  in  somo 
places  at  the  North.  Rolling  in  plaster  after  cutting  is 
good  practice,  or  the  sets  may  bo  exposed  to  the  air  to 
dry  after  cutting. 

Worms    on   Tines. — "W.   H.,"   Newark, 
N.  J.    We  cannot  say  from  the  description  which  one  of  . 
the  many  insect  enemies  of  the  grape  vine  troubles  you.  J| 
Vines,  if  trained  so  low  as  to  have  all  parts  within  reach,  t 
cm  be  daily  visited,  and  all  ''worms"    kept  in  subjec- 
tion by  hand-picking.     With  large,  rambling  vines  tho 
case  is  difficult.    Did  we  know  which  insect  it  was  wo 
might  suggest  a  remedy. 

"  Best's  Improved  Spruit  Tree  and 
Vine  Inseet  Destroyer  and  Invifforator.'*— 

So  many  have  written  us  about  this,  that  wc  advertise  it 
by  giving  the  full  title.  Circulars  without  number  have 
been  sent  to  us,  and  people  who  have  invested  five  dol- 
lars for  the  recipe  scud  it  to  us,  and  ask  if  it  is  safe  to 
use  it.  As  the  article  is  patented,  the  recipe  is  no  longer 
a  secret.  We  copy  one  from  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  which  is 
the  same  as  many  others  that  have  been  sent  to  us : 
"  One  gallon  Whale  Oil,  one  quart  of  Pine  Tar,  one  quart. 
Coal  Tar,  two  pounds  Potash,  two  pounds  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia,  to  forty  gallons  of  water.  Mix  the  oil  and 
the  tar  well  before  adding  the  other  ingredients.  Put 
the  ingredients  into  a  barrel,  take  cotton  wool  or  straw, 
loose,  three  inches  thick,  then  bind  it  around  the  tree, 
one  foot  above  the  surface.  Every  other  morning,  rot- 
ten days,  early,  before  the  sun  gives  much  heat,  with  a 
watering  pot  wet  the  wool  or  cotton  (how  about  tho 
straw  ?)  with  the  above  preparation.  This  must  be  done 
in  the  spring,  when  the  frost  has  left  the  earth,  and  the 
trees  commence  budding.  It  is  very  important  that  this 
should  be  strictly  observed.  When  the  trees  are  much 
decayed,  this  preparation  should  be  used  in  the  fall  of 
the  year.*11— Our  correspondent  states  that  the  foregoing 
is  a  copy  of  the  deed,  allowing  him  to  use  it.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  furnished  by  Mr. 
Best:  "For  wheat,  let  it  dry  ;  this  will  cause  the  grain 
to  come  up  with  strength,  so  the  frosts  of  winter  will 
not  kill  it,  whether  covered  by  snow  or  not;  it  will 
grow  stronger,  head  heavier,  and  no  weevil  or  fly  Mill 
touch  it,  and  dew  or  rain  will  not  cause  it  to  rust.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  mineral  substances  of  the  in- 
vigorator  connect  with  the  mineral  substances  of  the 
earth,  and  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  form  a  power  of  life  in 
the  seed;  a  greater  amount  of  this  power,  starting  with 
the  first  growth,  connects  with  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  and 
swells  the  tree  or  stalk,  as  a  greater  amount  of  sap  forms 
through  the  pores  of  the  stalk,  and  the  branches  receive 
more,  and  being  filled  with  the  substances  from  the 
earth,  receive  a  greater  amount  of  carbon  from  the  sun  ; 
it  forms  a  greater  heat,  and  produces  a  more  vigorous 
bncl  on  flrttlt  frees,  and  rust  will  not  gather  ou  the  head. 
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so  the  hardest  frost  will  not  affect  the  hud  or  head." 
We  must  apologize  to  our  readers  for  publishing  this 
farrago,  but  it  is  the  best  way  to  show  up  the  absurdity 
of  the  thing.  Much  more  nonsense  might  be  quoted  from 
Best's  circular,  now  before  us.  A  concern  in  Baltimore 
puts  out  a  similar  compound,  which  contains  the  same 
ingredients,  but  in  different  proportions.  The  case  is 
just  here.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  solution  containing 
a  considerable  amount  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, (an  expensive  article)  if  applied  to  fruit  trees,  or 
plants  in  general,  will  prove  a  serviceable  manure,  and 
that  trees  so  treated  will  produce  much  better  results 
than  if  altogether  neglected,  but  no  better  than  if  given 
a  generous  supply  of  barn-yard  manure  every  year.  The 
whole  secret  lies  in  inducing  people  to  do  something  with. 
their  trees.  This  patent  application  acts  upon  the  same 
principle  with  all  the  "  hair  renovators,"  the  directions 
for  which  read,  "apply  the  liquid,  and  brush  it  in  for 
half  an  hour."  If  people  could  be  induced  to  use  the 
brush  for  half  an  hour  without  the  "renovator,"  the  same 
result  would  be  obtained.  We  are  at  loss  to  conceive 
how  any  one  can  read  the  circulars  relating  to  these 
"  Tree  Invigorators  "  without  seeing  the  ignorance  and 
stupidity  they  display,  and  the  preposterousness  of  their 
claims.  The  Ohio  circular  says:  "When  applied  to 
the  tree  it  penetrates  every  pore,  destroying  the  worm  in 
the  heart,  and  by  connecting  with  the  mineral  substances 
of  the  earth,  destroys  the  cause  and  prevents  the  crea- 
tion of  any  destructive  insect,"  and  bo  on,  and  so  on. 
The  Baltimore  pamphlet  says :  "  As  an  insect  destroyer, 
applied  to  the  tree  or  plant,  it  aims,  by  subtle  action 
through  the  pores,  (what  pores?)  to  reach  the  worm 
(what  worm  ?)  wherever  it  has  penetrated,  while  it  will 
also  combine  with  the  mineral  elements  of  the  soil,  to 
destroy  the  producing  germ  (what  is  that  ?)  and  prevent 
the  creation  of  the  hostile  insect."  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  is  a  dangerous  thing  that  proposes  to  interfere  with 
"creation."  Now,  if  any  one  wishes  to  invest  $5  in  the 
Maryland  or  the  Ohio  recipe,  let  him  doit,  but  we  ask 
everybody  to  please  stop  writing  us  about  the  "  Tree  In- 
vigorator."  Our  time  and  space  are  too  valuable  to  be 
devoted  to  such  absurdities.    We  have  "said  our  say." 

"Muck  "— "WJmt  is  Muck?"— This 
question  comes  to  us  almost  every  month  in  the  year, 
aud  now  and  then  we  answer  it,  as  we  would  be 
glad  to  do  twelve  times  in  a  year  if  that  were  necessary. 
"  Muck  is  money,"  says  an  English  proverb.  Muck  is 
manure  in  English  parlance,  and  covers  pretty  much 
every  thing  that  is  soft  or  moist  and  pasty.  We  apply 
the  word  almost  exclusively  in  our  agricultural  technolo- 
gy to  the  partly  decayed  vegetable  matter  of  swamps  and 
peat  mosses — even  applying  it  to  peat  fit  for  fuel,  if  it  be 
used  as  manure  or  as  an  absorbent  in  cattle  stalls.  After 
getting  it  out,  let  it  freeze  and  thaw,  or  if  on  drying  it  is 
not  very  hard  and  lumpy,  compost  it  with  lime  and  it  will 
become  fine  and  crumbly.  It  is  often  rich  in  ammonia 
and  always  useful  in  composts. 

4'9ii|>  Manure. — A  subscriber  says  he  has 
a  quantity  of  chip  manure  on  a  email  farm  and  wrould 
like  to  know  if  it  is  good  as  a  top-dressing  for  wet  land. 
[Not  very].  "  Is  it  valuable  for  composting  with  other 
fertilizers?"  [Yes].  "Is  it  good  for  dry  land,  plowed 
or  harrowed  in?"  [Yes,  both].  In  short,  well-rotted 
chip  manure  is  very  good  for  almost  any  soil  and  for  all 
crops,  if  there  are  not  too  many  wire  worms  in  it.  To 
kill  these,  compost  it  or  mix  well  with  lime  and  salt,  or 
lime  slaked  with  brine. 

liquid  Mamire.-'C.  M.  F.,"  Boone 
Co.,  Iowa.  The  excrement  of  sheep  or  other  animals 
may  be  used  in  the  liquid  form.  Pat  up  a  barrel  as  for  a 
leach  and  draw  off  the  strong  liquid  from  the  bottom  ; 
dilute  this  to  the  color  of  ordinary  tea,  and  apply  it  to 
plants  only  when  they  are  in  a  growing  state.  If  used 
when  the  plants  are  checked  by  drought  it  will  prove  in- 
jurious. On  the  small  scale  there  is  no  better  way  than 
to  apply  it  from  the  spout  of  a  watering  pot.  It  will  be 
better  to  draw  away  the  earth  from  around  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  apply  the  liquid  manure,  and  when  this  has 
soaked  away,  replace  the  earth.  It  need  not  be  applied 
oftener  than  twice  a  week. 

"Weiglit   of  Rouen  anil  Aylesbury 

Ducks. — As  mentioned  on  page  209,  these  ducks,  if 
pure  and  well  bred,  are  very  much  heavier  than  common 
ones.  Good-sized  common  ducks  weigh  from  6  to  S  lbs. 
per  pair.  Aylesburys  which  would  weigh  less  than  10 
lbs.  would  be  below  par,  while  Rouens  ought  to  exceed 
this  weight  by  31bs.  at  least  to  be  considered  fair  birds. 
Such  are,  however,  only  "  fair."  Choice  breeding  stock, 
when  fat  in  the  autumn,  ought  to  bring  down  16  lbs.  at 
least ;  and  American  breeders  ought  not  to  be  satisfied 
until  they  can  compete  with  the  English,  and  produce 
birds  of  both  breeds  which  will  weigh  IS  lbs.  to  the  pair. 
We  believe  that  at  the  last  Birmingham  show,  the 
prize  Rouens  weighed  lOU  lbs.,  aud  the  Aylesburys  were 


nearly  up  with  them.  In  1S6G,  at  Birmingham,  the  three 
prize  trios  of  Rouens  weighed  respectively,  19, 18>4,  and 
17Si  IbS'i  and  the  best  trio  of  Aylesburys,  18  lbs. 

Xexas    Fever.  —  B>airy     StocU    for 

Illinois.— W.  J.  Jutkins,  Champaign  Co.,  HI.,  asks  : 
1.  "  Is  there  any  danger  in  pasturing  cows  on  land  where 
cattle  have  died  of  the  Texas  fever  last  year?  2.  Is  there 
any  remedy,  should  there  be  any  attacked  with  the  fever? 
3.  Also,  what  breed  of  cows  would  be  best  adapted  to 
this  locality  for  a  butter  dairy  ?  4.  Will  cheese  pay  bet- 
ter at  25,  than  butter  at  from  35  to  40  cents  per  pound? 
1.  We  suppose  there  is  no  danger  at  all.  2.  So  far  as 
known,  there  is  no  cure,  though  medical  treatment  has, 
it  is  claimed,  cured  some  cases.  3.  With  our  present 
knowledge,  we  would  recommend  the  Ayrshires,  as  being 
likely  to  produce,  with  good-sized  Western  cows,  a  su- 
perior class  of  cows  for  cheese  making.  4.  Cheese  would 
pay  better  than  butter  at  the  prices  named. 

A  Bl>roolin«'  Cow. — Horses  are  apt  to 
drool  or  slabber  when  fed  on  certain  kinds  of  fodder, 
but  cows  are  not  affected  by  such  feed,  and  drooling  is,  in 
our  experience,  a  rare  thing  with  cows.  "  J.  S.  G."  has 
a  drooling  heifer,  which  is  fed  and  treated  like  other 
cows  which  do  not  drool.  Wc  would  try  sponging  her 
mouth  out  three  or  four  times  a  day  with  oak-bark  tea, 
or  dilute  alum  water,  (the  former  being  probably  pref- 
erable,) letting  her  swallow  some  of  the  decoction.  In 
case  it  should  produce  constipation,  the  second  or  third 
day  give  a  pound  of  epsom  salts,  and  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered ginger.    If  tried,  please  report  the  result. 

Xricliina. — A  correspondent  writes  that  he 
is  informed  that  pork  must  be  boiled  in  order  to  kill  the 
Trichina,  should  it  be  present,  and  that  frying  will  not 
answer.  There  can  be  no  danger  from  the  parasites  if  the 
pork  is  thoroughly  heated  through,  so  that  all  parts  shall 
be  brought  to  about  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  this  is  accomplished 
by  boiling,  frying,  broiling,  or  roasting.    The  pork  must 

be  well  done,  and  done  entirely  through Raw  ham  is 

daily  exposed  for  sale  in  the  city  restaurants,  as  is  raw 

sausage.    Why  do  not  the  Board  of  Ilealth  stop  it? 

The  appearance  of  an  illustrated  article  on  Trichina  in 
one  of  the  pictorial  Weeklies  reminds  us  that  the  first 
popular  account  ever  given  of  this  parasite  appeared  iu 
the  American  Agriculturist  in  April,  1866. 

Gravel-wall,  or  Concrete  Houses. 

— Moses  Hadley,  Ind.  You  will  find  in  the  February, 
March,  and  June  numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  1865,  fall  directions  and  numerous  hints  and  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  making  gravel-wall  buildings.  We 
know  of  no  late  treatise  on  the  subject  that  has  not  a  big 
axe  to  grind  in  the  shape  of  some  patent.  This  materia!, 
if  good  ingredients  are  used,  is  very  cheap,  durable,  and 
strong,  and  there  is  no  trouble  about  securing  a  hand- 
some rough  finish.  Smooth  sticks,  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter, placed  in  the  lower  course,  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  drawn  up  as  the  wall  rises,  make  a 
series  of  tubes,  which  prevent  dampness  striking 
through,  and  enable  one  to  plaster  on  the  inside  without 
furring  off  from  the  outer  wall. 

Trial  ol"  Mowers  and  Hay-mak- 
ing Tools.— The  New  England  Agricultural  Society 
announces  a  trial  of  Mowing  Machines  and  other  haying 
tools,  to  take  place  at  the  Agricultural  College  farm,  Am- 
herst, on  the  22d  to  25th  of  June.  All  entries  must  be 
made  before  Saturday,  June  10th,  at  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society,  Col.  Daniel  Needbam,  Boston. 
Entrance  fees  as  follows:  Mowers,  $50;  Tedders,  $25; 
Horse-forks,  $20;    Horse-rakes,  $20. 

I^o^ging:.  —  G.  A.  Porterfield,  of  Jefferson 
Co.,  W.  Va.,  wants  to  know  how  to  get  logs  out  of  a 
stream  by  which  he  can  float  them  down  to  his  farm. 
The  banks  are  not  high.  It  would  not  pay  to  have  a 
regular  "  way"  built,  unless  there  were  to  be  great  use 
for  it;  but  any  ordinary  logs  could  be  rolled  out  thus: 
fix  two  timbers  extending  from  the  bank  into  the  water 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  get  the  log  parallel  to 
the  shore  and  resting  against  these  skids ;  pass  two  ropes, 
each  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  one  of  the  skids,  under 
the  log  and  back  to  the  shore.  A  pair  of  horses  at- 
tached to  each  rope  will  roll  out  a  heavy  log.  One  pair 
made  fast  to  both  ropes  would  probably  roll  out  common 
16-foot  logs.  The  ropes  may  be  attached  to  a  set  of  blocks, 
or  to  a  windlass,  and  thus  power  enough  be  applied  by 
a  single  horse  or  by  hand  even. 

Affiieiiltural  Colleges.— J.  T.  Huger, 
Tyler  Co..  West  Va.  Yon  will  find  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  various  Agricultural  Colleges  in  our  Agricultural 
Annual  for  lsitf.  The  Michigan  College  is  the  oldest .  and 
is  now  in  successful  operation.    Some  Michigan  people 


oppose  it  in  the  hope  of  serving  certain  ends  of  their 
own,  but  it  still  has  a  moderate  support  from  the  legis- 
lature. The  Massachusetts  College  has  been  in  operation 
only  a  short  time,  but  it  is  already  a  success.  The  Penn- 
sylvania College  has  been  reconstructed  so  many  Times 
that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  being  established  with  a 
permanent  policy.  The  Illinois  Industrial  College  is  still 
in  the  embryo  state.  If  the  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca, 
New  York,  has  made  any  provision  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation it  has  not  informed  us  of  it.  Other  schools, 
especially  in  the  Western  States,  are  in  a  more  or  less 
advanced  state. 

AgrrieuEtnral  Papers    a    Power.— 

Very  few  who  do  not  read  the  correspondence  of  the 
agricultural  papers  have  any  idea  of  the  hold  they  have 
upon  the  people.  We  do  not  often  publish  the  com- 
mendations which  come  to  us  individually,  but  here  is 
one  which  is  so  general  that  we  give  it  as  a  specimen  of 
hundreds.  "  C.  C.  D.,"  Minnesota,  says :  "  I  take  four 
different  papers,  but  we  can  hardly  wait  from  one 
month  to  the  next  for  our  papers  to  come."  "  C.  C.  D." 
will  find  his  questions  about  Roueu  Ducks  answered 
elsewhere  in  the  present  issue. 

Asparagus.  —  "  G.  E.  S.,"  Middletown,  O. 
There  is  no  reason  why  an  asparagus  bed  cannot  be 
made  as  well  in  autumn  as  in  spring.  All  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants,  of  which  asparagus  is  one,  do  better  if 
transplanted  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring.  The  making 
of  asparagus  beds  in  spring  is  laid  down  in  the  books, 
and  it  seems  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  take  a  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  matter.  Any  thoroughly  hardy 
plant  may  be  set  without  detriment  whenever  it  is  at 
rest  and  the  soil  is  ready. 

IVtitmcfts    in     California,. — The  N.  Y. 

Tribune  has  the  following  ,*  "  The  nutmeg  tree  is  indigen- 
ous to  California.  There  is  not  a  large  number  of  the 
trees  in  the  State,  but  nutmegs  were  gathered  and  sold  in 
Placer  county  many  years  ago."  The  vitality  of  an  error 
like  the  above  is  astonishing.  The  same  statement  ap- 
pears every  now  and  then  in  some  paper,  and  now  it  is 
the  Tribune's  turn  to  keep  it  alive.  There  is  in  Califor- 
nia an  evergreen  tree,  related  to  the  Yews,  which  from 
the  shape  of  its  nut  is  called  the  California  Nutmeg  Tree. 
It  is  no  more  a  nutmeg  than  a  Horse-chestnut  is  a  Chest- 
nut. The  botanical  name  of  the  tree  is  Torreya  Cat/for- 
nica,  the  genus  being  named  in  honor  of  Professor  John 
Torrey.  There  is  a  Torreya  in  Florida,  a  third  in  Japan, 
and  possibly  a  fourth  In  China.  The  tnoa  nutmeg  is  as 
widely  separated  from  the  Torreya  as  a  peach  is  from  a 
pine  tree.  The  resemblance  of  the  fruit  of  the  Torreya 
to  the  nutmeg  ceases  with  its  shape.  As  to  flavor,  the 
wooden  nutmegs  of   Connecticut  would  be  preferable. 

^lissisqnoi  Water    and    H'owclers. 

— Several  have  written  us  about  them.  A  chemist  of 
reputation  and  employed  in  a  responsible  position  under 
the  TJ.  S.  Government  informs  us  that  the  Missisquoi 
water  contains  a  smaller  amount  of  mineral  constituents 
thau  ordinary  well  water,  and  that  he  considers  it  a  very 
pure  and  harmless  water.  We  have  no  knowlegc  of  what 
the  advertised  u Missisquoi  powders"  arc,  but  if  they 
really  represent  the  Missisquoi  spring  our  advice  is  to 
stick  to  the  well  or  pump. 

Wheat  after  Oats.— H.  M.  Tappan,  Ful- 
ton Co.,  O.,  writes  :  "  I  have  about  ten  acres,  plowed 
up  two  years  ago,  it  being  a  heavy  sod.  It  has  been 
planted  to  corn  two  years  in  succession,  and  is  now  iu 
oats.  Will  it  pay  me  to  sow  it  to  wheat  next  fall  ?  The 
land  is  very  rich,  and  is  partly  sand,  and  some  clayish 
loam." — Ans.~~ It  will  probably  pay  to  sow  wheat  on  very 
rich  land.  If  too  much  richness  is  not  taken  out  of  it, 
your  wheat  will  do  well.  Of  this  you  must  judge.  It  is 
a  very  bad  rotation,  ordinarily,  to  let  wheat  follow  oats. 
Put  on  three  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  ami 
the  wheat  will  probably  do  well  enough. 

Stveet  Corn. — The  lady  who  sent  the  sam- 
ple of  dried  sweet  corn  is  informed  that  it  \va*  remarka- 
bly fine.  The  owner  of  the  patent  dryer  in  which  it  was 
prepared  should  advertise  it. 

Sensible.— "  G.  H.  S.,"  Beaver  Dam,  Wis., 
believes  in  obtaining  the  experience  of  others  through 
agricultural  books  and  papers.  He  says:  "I  have  a 
strong  conviction  that  there  is  no  occupation  in  this 
western  country  in  which  systematic  labor  and  persistent 
brain  work  are  more  needed  than  in  farming.  I  am  also 
just  as  thoroughly  convinced,  that  if  the  business  men  of 
onr  country  were  to  transact  their  business  with  as  little 
system  and  head  work  as  do  most  of  the  farmers,  not 
one  in  ten  could  sustain  himself  for  fifteen  months."— 
Mr.  P.,  wc  shall  be  glad  of  your  experience,  and  the  fact 
that  vou  are  unaccustomed  to  writing  is  no  obstacle. 
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To  Kill  Briers.— "J.  N.  B.,"  of  Rocking- 
ham Co.,  Virginia,  has  a  great  many  "running  briers"  on 
his  farm,  and  wants  to  know  how  to  destroy  them.  If 
the  land  is  under  the  plow,  thorough  cultivation  will  kill 
them.  If  not,  wc  should  mow  them  down  with,  a  brush, 
scythe,  and  then  pasture  the  field  heavily  with  sheep  as 
soon  as  they  are  sheared,  so  that  the  briers  would  not 
tear  off  the  wool.  The  sheep  would  cat  the  leaves  and 
weaken  the  plants,  and  ultimately  kill  them. 

ff,nn<l  and  Fresh  Water  Shells  of 
North  America.— The  Smithsonian  Institute  is  do- 
ing an  excellent  work  in  publishing  in  its  Miscellaneous 
Collections  treatises  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce 
otherwise.  This  monograph  of  our  land  shells,  so  much 
needed  by  those  who  study  shells,  and  calculated  to  aid 
the  worker  in  this  branch  of  natural  history,  would  with 
difficulty  find  a  publisher,  as  the  demand  for  such  works 
would  not  make  it  2>ay.  It  docs,  however,  pay  to  have 
such  works  as  this;  they  are  useful  not  only  here  but 
abroad,  and  wc  are  glad  that  the  Smithsonian  takes  this 
method  to  "  diffuse  knowledge  among  men."  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  book  docs  not  inform  us  how  it  may  be 
obtained.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  the  whole, 
&ivcs  indication  of  honest  and  thorough  work. 

4-  as-Sso  i!*<*  Ijme,  and  the  Ammoni- 
ocal  Liquor  of  Gas-works.— These  substances 
form  a  valuable  source  of  manure,  of  which,  thus  far,  but 
little  use  has  been  made.  The  ammoniacal  liquor  is 
very  strong,  and  should  be  filtered  through  dry  earth, 
or  used  to  saturate  earthy  compost  heaps,  aud  even  then 
bad  better  be  employed  with  some  caution.  Applied  in 
its  raw  state,  it  is  very  likely  to  kill  all  vegetation.  The 
refuse  lime  from  gas-works  consists  largely  of  compounds 
of  sulphur  and  lime,  all  or  most  of  which  arc  injurious 
to  vegetation  ;  but  if  composted  for  a  few  months  with 
refuse  matter,  such  as  chips,  sods,  leaves,  weeds,  or  other 
porous  rubbish,  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
reduce  it  gradually  to  the  condition  for  the  most  part  of 
lime,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster,  both  of  which  arc 
beneficial ;  this  refuse,  so  treated,  would  have  a  greater 
agricultural    value    than  would  freshly  burned  lime. 

Stoohs. — Those  -who  write  us  to  know  if  there 
is  any  book  on  this  or  that  subject  should  first  look  over 
the  Book  List,  which  usually  is  to  be  found  in  the  adver- 
tising columns.  Wc  intend  to  keep  every  work  relating 
to  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  whether  published  by 
us  or  not,  provided  it  is  a  good  and  useful  one.  There 
nrc  some  works — generally  neither  good  nor  useful — that 
arc  Bold  by  subscription.  Farmers  as  a  geueral  thing 
would  do  well  to  be  shy  of  agricultural  book  canvassers. 
A  few  good  books  arc  sold  in  this  way,  but  the  majority 
of  such  are  trashy,  and  could  never  be  sold  if  their  sale 
depended  upon  their  own  merits,  and  not  upon  the  rep- 
resentations of  glib-tongned  peddlers.  The  safest  way  is 
to  order  of  the  nearest  bookseller,  or  by  mail  of  the  pub- 
lishers, whoever  they  may  be.  There  are  some  depart- 
ments of  agricultural  and  horticultural  literature  in  which 
there  are  no  good  books,  and  these  are  being  rapidly  filled 
by  the  publishers  of  this  journal  aud  others.  No  one 
should  undertake  a  special  culture  or  branch  of  farming 
of  any  kind  without  first  becoming  familiar  with  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject.  Some  one  has  happily  remarked 
that  experience  is  none  the  less  valuable  for  being  print- 
ed. But  the  prejudices  against  book  farming  are  rapidly 
passing  away. 

Cultivation  of  Potatoes  in  I¥*  C— 

*'  S.,"  of  Salem,  writes:  "  With  us  a  good  clay,  not  too 
heavy,  yields  better  potatoes  than  a  sandy  loam.  If  too 
rich,  we  get  tremendous  vines  but  a  poor  yield.  Are 
these  facts  at  variance  with  Northern  experience  ?  If  so, 
is  the  climate  the  only  cause?"— It  is  probably  the  only 
reason  why  clays  are  better  than  sandy  or  gravelly  loams. 
The  former  hold  moisture  better.  The  kind  of  manure 
makes  much  more  difference  than  the  mere  richness  of 
the  soil.  Rank  fresh  manure  makes  vines,  but  well- 
rotted  manure,  especially  if  it  has  been  composted  and 
well  worked  over,  may  be  freely  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
the  crop.    The  same  must  be  true  at  theSouth,  we  think. 

Snpcrphosphale  vs.  Peruvian 
Guano.— "J.  L.  C,"  Saratoga  Springs,  writes:  "My 
farm  comprises  a  variety  of  soils,  such  as  sand  and 
gravel,  together  with  clay  and  alluvial  lowland;  and  I 
wish  to  try  some  of  the  commercial  fertilizers.  What  is 
the  relative  value  of  Baugh's  superphosphate  and  Peru- 
vian guano  ?  Iu  this  vicinity,  the  former  has  been  used 
with  satisfactory  results,  but  very  little  guano  has  been 
tried.  We  depend  mostly  on  gypsum."— Wc  have  used 
several  tons  of  Baugh's  superphosphate,  and  find  it  an 
excellent  fertilizer  for  turnips,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  straw- 
berries, lettuce,  cucumbers,  melons,  and  garden  crops 
generally.  In  an  old  garden,  that  has  been  liberally  ma- 
nured for  many  years,  it  has  a  magical  effect.     But  on 


corn,  on  the  writer's  farm  in  Western  New  York,  it  has 
not  been  found  profitable.  And  the  same  is  true  of  Peru- 
vian guano.  Gypsum  is  our  cheapest  manure  for  corn. 
For  potatoes,  guano  is  better  than  superphosphate.  On 
the  lighter  and  poorer  soils  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  super- 
phosphate may  prove  profitable  for  corn  and  other  farm 
crops.  On  a  farm  having  light  gravelly  upland,  with  clay 
and  alluvial  low  land,  our  aim  should  be  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  low  land,  and  use  the  crops  obtained 
from  them  to  make  manure  for  the  upland.  With  thi3 
barn-yard  manure,  with  artificial  manures  as  an  auxiliary, 
the  fertility  °f  the  land  may  be  maintained,  and  increased. 

PJowing     Heavy     Land.  —  u  G.  C.,*" 

Staunton,  Ya.,  writes  that  he  has  been  trying  to  plow  a 
meadow  of  about  thirteen  acres,  which  has  not  been 
plowed  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  has  been  most  of 
the  time  covered  with  water.  '■  I  ditched  it,  and  it  is 
now  apparently  dry,  but  four  horses  arc  unable  to  pull  a 
No.  5  Livingston  plow  through  it  on  account  of  the 
toughness  of  the  sod,  and  the  stiff  character  of  the  soil. 
Can  you  or  your  '  Walks  and  Talks  '  give  me  any  sugges- 
tions?"— Wc  presume  the  draining  has  been  accomplish- 
ed by  surface  drains,  and  is  still  quite  imperfect.  Instead 
of  plowing,  it  might  be  better  to  harrow  the  sod  thor- 
oughly, and  sow  grass  seeds  on  it.  If  the  toughness  of 
the  sod  is  owing  to  the  ground  being  full  of  quack,  and 
it  is  decided  to  plow  it,  we  would  put  on  a  three-horse 
steel  plow,  with  a  sharp  coulter,  and  not  attempt  to  go 
any  deeper  than  the  three  horses  can  draw  with  the  ease 
of  ordinary  plowing.  '"W.  aud  T."  had  a  heavy  clay  field 
that  had  not  been  plowed  for  a  dozen  or  more  years,  into 
which  he  could  not  get  the  plow  more  than  three  inches. 
He  scratched  it  over  with  the  plow  the  best  way  he  could, 
sometimes  going  in  for  a  yard  or  two  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  two  inches,  and 
sometimes  not  that.  It  was  wretched  work.  But  during 
the  summer,  the  sod  rotted  more  or  less,  and  being  occa- 
sionally harrowed,  it  acted  as  a  mulch,  and  kept  the  soil 
underneath  moist,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  it 
was  plowed  again,  deeper  and  better,  and  sown  to  wheat. 
This  was  a  mistake.  It  should  have  been  "  fall-fallowed." 
After  the  fall  rains  it  might  have  been  plowed  a  reasona- 
ble depth,  and  after  a  winter's  exposure,  would  have 
been  in  fair  condition  for  a  crop  of  oats.  Should  we  have 
such  a  case  again,  especially  if  there  was  quack  grass  in 
the  land,  we  would  fallow  it  for  eighteen  months,  and 
then  seed  it  down  with  timothy  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber without  any  grain  sown  with  it.  On  heavy  clay  land, 
an  eighteen  months'*  fallow,  if  the  work  is  thoroughly 
done,  would  develop  a  large  amount  of  plant-food,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  leaching  out.  Such  treatment 
ought  to  make  a  splendid  meadow. 

Potatoes    manured.  with    Loave«i. 

Much  on  the  principle  of  raising  potatoes  uuder  straw. 
*'S.,"  of  Salem,  N.  C.  says  that  one  of  the  best  potato 
growers  in  North  Carolina  practices  covering  the  pota- 
toes with  S  to  12  inches  of  leaves.  He  raises  the  same 
crop  year  after  year,  and  makes  no  other  return  to  the 
soil,  yet  has  noticed  no  falling  off.  Others  put  on  the 
leaves  after  the  first  plowing,  wheu  the  plants  arc  well  up. 

"On  a  Ruxa-dotvn  Farm,  and  no 
Manure,  will  leaf  mould  help  me  any?"—  l*D.  S.  II.," 
Ossipee,  N.  H.— Yes.  Get  all  you  can,  and  compost  it,  if 
only  for  a  week,  with  lime,  using  a  bushel  of  slaked  lime 
to  a  cart-load  of  mould,  or  mix  it  with  fresh  manure  of 
any  sort — one-third  manure  to  two-thirds  mould.  It  will 
heat  enough  to  be  of  great  service  iu  ten  (lays.  If  there 
is  absolutely  no  time  to  wait,  apply  the  mould  to  the 
land,  and  lime  it  well  at  the  same  time. 

Raising  Poultry  i'or  Market.-"! 

F.  V."  Arch  St.,  asks  :  "  Where  can  I  find  some  one  that  is 
engaged  in  raising  poultry  for  the  market?  I  intend  going 
into  the  business."— Poultry-raising  is  a  branch  of  busi- 
ness usually  followed  on  the  farm,  and  you  can  hardly  go 
amiss  of  good  poultry  men  in  any  farming  district.  It  is 
seldom  followed  as  a  distinct  business,  and  whenever 
attempted  has  generally  failed,  mainly,  we  think,  through 
too  close  crowding.  A  thousand  hens,  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese  ought  to  have  at  least  twenty  acres  of  land. part- 
ly covered  with  wood  and  brush.  Ducks,  geese,  and 
turkeys  are  very  extensively  raised  about  Narragansett 
Bay,  in  R.  I.,  and  it  would  pay  a  man  who  wishes  to  raise 
waterfowl  to  visit  Tiverton  and  Little  Compton  in  that 
State  to  learn  how  it  is  done. 

Blow    much   ILime  to    the    Acre? — 

"  II.  G.  L.,"  of  Maryland,  writes  :  "  Wc  find  by  analysis 
that  lime  is  required  only  in  c\  very  limited  degree;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  excessive  use  of  lime  iu  soma 
sections  of  the  country  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and  la- 
bor, and  also  that  the  liberal  use  of  superphosphate  of 
lime,  potash,  ammonia,  and  gypsum,  would  make  nearly 
if  not  quite  unnecessary  the  use  of  lime."— The  value 


of  quicklime  as  a  manure  is  not  merely  in  supplying  an 
actual  constituent  of  the  plant.  If  it  was,  a  few  pounds 
per  acre  would  be  sufficient.  Its  value  consists  in  chang- 
ing the  chemical  and  physical  character  of  the  soil— in 
developing  the  latent  mineral  plant-food,  and  in  decom- 
posing and  rendering  available  organic  matter,  and  in 
forming  compounds  which  attract  ammonia  from  the  at- 
mosphere. It  may  be  that  We  can  purchase  this  ammonia 
aud  other  plant-food  cheaper  than  wc  can  get  it  by  using 
lime.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  nature  and  compo- 
sition of  the  soil.  At  present,  this  question  cannot 
be  definitely  settled,  except  by  actual  trial  on  the  farm. 
Iu  England,  where  lime  was  formerly  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties, the  tendency  for  some  time  has  been  towards  a  more 
liberal  and  direct  use  of  ammonia  and  phosphates  iu  ma- 
nures, rather  than  to  develop  them  out  of  the  soil  by  the 
use  of  lime.  A  judicious  combination  of  the  two  systems 
will  probably  be  found  the  most  profitable, 

Bfiovr  Does  Water  Get  Into  Drain- 
ing Tiles  ?— Many  correspondents  ask  this  question, 
and  it  seems  to  strike  everyone  as  the  first  mystery  of 
tile  draining.  The  answer  is  a  very  short  one.  It  leaks 
in.  The  soil  outside  of  the  pipe  is  saturated  with  water, 
which  is  pressing  downward,  seeking  an  outlet.  Tho 
open  joint  between  the  ends  of  two  draining  tiles  is  a 
crack  through  which  it  can  find  its  way.  Once  inside  tho 
tiles,  it  runs  off  and  leaves    room  for  more  to  follow. 

3f.  Y.  State  Fair.— The  next  Fair  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  El  mi  ra. 
The  officers  announce  that  "  The  books  of  entry  for 
premiums  will  be  closed  three  weeks  before  the  opening 
of  the  Fair."  This  means  we  do  not  doubt  exactly  what 
it  f-ays,  and  it  is  important  that  all  intending  to  exhibit 
should  remember  it.  Entries  may  be  made  up  to  that 
time  by  letter  or  personally,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society, 
Albany.     Corresponding  Secretary,  Thos.   L.   Harrison. 

IfaUctt's  Pedigree  Wheat.— A  gen- 
tleman at  Wilkcsbarre,  Pa.,  asks  what  became  of  the 
wheat  distributed  from  the  Agriculturist  office  in  1S61  ? 
It  does  not  poem  to  have  proved  as  valuable  as  wc  ex- 
pected. The  truth  is,  that  few  farmers  have  the  time  or 
taste  to  experiment  with  a  small  package  of  wheat.  It 
i3  generally  sowa  in  the  garden,  and  the  birds  cat  it,  or 
it  gets  hoed  up,  or  accidents  of  one  kind  or  other  befall 
it.  But  there  arc  also  other  reasons  why  Ilallctt's  Pedi- 
gree Wheat  has  not  proved  more  useful.  It  is  a  variety 
that  has  been  carefully  "bred"  until  it  is  adapted  to 
produce  a  very  large  crop  on  very  rich  land.  If  it  is  true 
that  our  wheat  crops  are  deteriorating,  the  trouble  is  not 
so  much  in  the  want  of  better  varieties  as  in  the  want  of 
better  tillage  aud  manuring.  There  are  good  farmers 
who  have,  by  underdraining  and  good  management, 
brought  their  land  to  a  high  state  of  fertility,  and  on 
such  farms  improved  varieties  of  grain  are  needed.  But 
such  men  have  more  faith  in  good  culture  and  manure 
than  in  new  varieties  of  seed,  while  those  who  arc  dis- 
posed to  try  improved  varieties- of  seed  arc  frequently 
indisposed  to  use  the  means  necessary  to  improve  aud 
enrich  their  land,  without  which  such  varieties  arc  use- 
less. What  we  should  aim  at  is  to  induce  good  farmers  to 
secure  good  varieties  of  seed,  and  poor  farmers  to  devote 
all  their  energies  first  to  enrich  tlic  land,  and  not  waste 
them  in  searching  for  a  variety  of  grain  that  will  produce 
a  large  crop  of  superior  quality  on  poor  land  nnregenerat- 
cd.    There  is  no  6uch  variety,  and  there  never  will  be! 

A  H«vw  Rotation  of  Crops  Wanted 
in  Maryland.— "M.  J.  HM"  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  writes: 
"  I  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  light  clay  loam,— 
five  fields,  of  fifteen  acres  each,  and  the  balance  in  pas- 
ture. My  rotation  has  been  corn,  oats,  wheat.  Yield, 
sixty  bushels  corn  per  acre,  oats,  thirty  bushels,  and 
wheat,  twenty  bushels.  But  I  wish  to  give  up  the  oats, 
a3  the  soil  is  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  not  stand 
until  ripe.  What  crop  shall  I  substitute?  Would  oats, 
sown  as  wc  now  sow  them,  on  the  corn  stubble,  and 
plowed  under  for  wheat,  be  a  good  fertilizer,  or  would 
peas  answer  better  ?"— The  peas  would  be  the  better 
crop,  turned  under  when  in  blossom,  say  in  June  or 
July,  and  the  surface  afterwards  kept  clean  and  mellow 
uutil  the  wheat  is  sown.  But  why  not  try  red  clover, 
sown  iu  August  among  the  corn  ?  If  it  does  well,  it 
would  be  just  what  you  want  to  plow  under  for  wheat, 
and  if  not,  there  would  still  be  time  to  sow  peas  or  oats 
in  the  spring.  Bat  we  do  not  like  cither  plan.  With 
good  land,  good  markets,  and  easy  access  to  fertiliz- 
ers, it  is  poor  economy  to  plow  uuder  a  crop  of  oats, 
peas,  or  clover,  for  manure.  We  would  try  to  keep  more 
stock.  Why  would  it  not  do  to  plant  beans  instead  of 
the  oats  after  corn  ?  They  would  allow  the  use  of  the 
horse-hoc,  and  they  are  off  in  good  season  for  sow- 
ing wheat  afterwards.  The  money  obtained  for  them, 
expended  in  manures,  would  enrich  the  land  far  mora 
than  turning  under  a  crop  of  oats,  peas,  or  clover. 
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More  Pcrchrron  Hordes. — It  is  al- 
ways gratifying  to  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  fine 
imported  stock  when  it  arrives,  and  the  more  so  when 
the  importations  arc  made  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
est in  any  class  of  stock  excited  by  the  Agriculturist. 
Two- of  our  subscribers  have  just  imported  some  fine 
Percheron  stallions,  John  J.  Parker,  of  Westchester, 
Pa.,  secured  the  services  of  a  friend  to  select  for  him  as 
ifne  ahorse  as  he  could  find.  He  is  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  purchase— a  five-year-old,  dapple  gray,  over  1"  hands 
high,  weighing  1,630  pounds,  and  gentle  as  a  kitten, 
named  "Prince  Imperial.11  E.  W.  Shippen,  a  farmer, 
of  Meadville,  Pa.,  was  so  much  interested  in  Percherons, 
that  he  went  to  France,  traveled  through  the  Perche 
country,  and  attended  the  great  fair  at  Bornay,  where  he 
bought  three  noble  horses.  One,  a  light  bay,  named 
"  IJjircourt,"  took  the  first  prize  at  the  fair;  the  other 
two  are  dappled  grays, — one  of  them  the  winner  of  the 
third  prize  at  the  same  fair.  They  are  all  young,  all 
gentle  and  kind,  and  all  used  to  hard  work,  as  shown  by 
the  old  harness  marks.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
large  horses,  for  carriage  and  express  nses  and  heavy 
teaming  in  the  great  cities,  and  this  demand  will  continue 
or  increase.  At  the  same  time,  the  speed,  toughness, 
endurance,  and  style  of  the  Percherons  are  of  more  value 
than  weight  Bimply. 

Prolapsus  Uteri,  in  Cows.— "  Falling 

of  the  withers"  is  the  term  by  which  that  protrusion  of 
the  internal  organs  of  animals  which  sometimes  follows 
parturition  is  known  among  fanners.  It  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing,  and  in  most  cases,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
terminates  fatally  under  the  common  modes  of  treat- 
ment which  suggest  themselves  to  farmers.  Having 
quite  a  file  of  letters  asking  about  it,  and  telling  almost 
uniformly  of  the  death  of  the  cows,  we  consulted  Dr. 
Liautard  of  the  New  York  College  of  Vet'y  Surgeons, 
and  his  instructions  arc  to  proceed  as  follows:  First 
wash  the  parts  with  great  care  and  the  utmost  delicacy 
of  touch,  using  blood  warm  water  (100°  F.)  and  a  soft 
sponge;  when  perfectly  clean  replace  the  protruding 
organ,  passing  it  back  gradually  until  all  is  returned  and 
pushed  well  within.  Then  provide  a  narrow  stall  where 
the  cow  will  be  obliged  to  stand  or  lie  with  her  head 
lower  than  her  hind  quarters.  Watch  her  carefully  and 
if  the  prolapsus  recurs,  repeat  the  operation,  not  neglect- 
ing washing  with  tepid  water  as  described.  Then,  punch- 
ing the  holes  with  a  sharp  awl,  take  two  or  three  stitches 
in  the  vulva  with  silvered  wire  of  the  size  of  bell  wire, 
cutting  off  the  wire  for  caeli  stitch,  and  uniting  the  ends 
by  a  twist  at  one  side.  In  case  silvered  wire  can  not  be 
got,  strong  silk  twist  may  be  used,  each  stitch  being  tied 
separately  and  the  thread  cut.  An  opening  at  the  lower 
end  big  enough  to  insert  two  fingers  must  be  left  for  the 
passage  of  urine.  The  sewing  is  not  a  very  painful 
operation  to  the  cow.  She  shonld,  however,  be  supported 
by  a  snrcingle  passed  under  her  hams  and  tied  by  ropes 
to  a  beam  forward  and  above  the  animal.  The  family 
physician,  if  a  humane  man,  would  advise  in  such  a  case. 

Am.  Rjiiryracn's  Association. — The 

fourth  annual  report  of  this  Society,  accompanied  by  that 
of  the  Ohio  Association,  has  been  received  from  the 
Secretary,  G.  B.  Weeks,  of  Syracuse.  These  reports  are 
not  only  what  is  implied  by  the  name,  but  reports  of  the 
advance  of  knowledge  on  dairy  matters  in  this  country, 
and  as  such  of  great  value  to  all  engaged  in  the  dairy 
business.  They  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary  for  the  an- 
nual membership  fee,  $1.    An  octavo  of  133  pages. 

>ot  "  Blog-  Chol<ra."-No  doubt  several 
diseases  of  the  bowels,  or  in  which  the  bowels  are  affect- 
ed, pass  under  this  name.  A  cure  for  one  may  not  affect 
the  others.  "S.  0.,"  of  Delaware,  has  used  copperas, 
and  found  ',[  to  y2  pound,  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
added  to  a  barrel  of  swill,  an  efficient  and  safe  astringent 
in  a  case  of  long-continued  scours  accompanied  by  vomit- 
ing, in  hogs.  His  brother  used  it  with  the  same  effect. 
This  may  be  a  very  valuable  remedy  for  this  disease, 
which  is  not  Ilog  Cholera. 

Xo    Pn'Tcnt  si   Cow   Kicking. — "  C. 

R.  DM"  of  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  writes :  "Some  one 
says:  'Tie  the  hind  legs  together/  That  may  do  it,  but 
I  prefer  to  use  a  strap  buckled  tight  around  the  cow,  just 
forward  of  the  hips  and  bag.  It  is  impossible  for  any  ani- 
mal to  kick,  to  do  any  harm,  if  so  fixed,  and  they  will  not 
try  it  many  times.  I  cured  a  very  vicious  one  in  that 
way  some  years  since,— one  that  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  have  tied  around  the  legs." 

Salt   and    Water    in    Pastures. — If 

animals  at  pasture  can  drink  whenever  they  wish,  they 
will  never  take  a  great  deal  at.  a  time,  but  if  they  drink 
only  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  they  will  frequently  swal- 
low surprising  quantities,  and  we  cannot  believe  this  is 
healthy.    The  earac  thing  is  true  of  salt.    Animals  will 


Tick  salt  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  every  day  or  two,  if  it  is 
always  within  their  reach,  but  if  given  salt  occasionally 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  all  they  wish  at  once. 

Secret  IVests,  spoken  of  in  the  April  Agri- 
culturist, arc  those  which  are  made  so  as  to  be  easily  in- 
spected and  yet  in  which  the  hen  is,  as  she  believes, 
secure  from  observation.  They  are  usually  covered  boxes 
with  openings  for  the  hens  toward  the  wall,  and  with 
doors  or  lids  in  the  rear  to  ta"ke  out  the  eggs. 

Name  the  State. — A  large  number  of  let- 
ters are  received  in  which  there  is  no  clue  to  the  Stale  in 
which  the  writer  lives.  We  frequently  wish  to  address  a 
person  by  letter,  and  often  the  reply  will  depend  npon 
knowing  whether  the  query  comes  from  Maine  or  New 
Mexico.  In  the  case  ufletters  from  small  towns,  stamps 
are  not  used  for  the  postmark,  and  as  the  postmaster 
seldom  writes  on  the  name  of  the  State,  the  post- 
mark is  of  no  use  in  informing  ns  where  the  letter  is  from. 

Protecting-      4*un      Barrels      from 

Rust.- *kG.  W.  H."  says:  "After  cleaning  the  barrel 
and  wiping  it  dry,  lay  it  across  the  top  of  a  stove  until  it 
is  hot  enough  to  melt  beeswax,  which  must  be  nibbed 
all  over  it.  Place  the  barrel  in  a  cool  place,  so  that  the 
wax  may  harden,  after  which  polish  it  with  a  piece  of 
flannel.  This  leaves  a  very  thin  coat  of  wax,  which  will 
protect  the  barrel  from  rust  for  months. 

Caut-IEook  for  Stones.— Thos.  Tear, 
of  Lake  Co.,  O.,  says  he 
finds  "■  a  cant-hook  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  han- 
dle large  stones  with. 
Yon  can  catch  on  to  some 
corner  of  the  stones  and 
roll  them  out  of  their  bed 
and  upon  a  stone-boat 
with  ease.  It  saves  a 
great  deal  of  hard  lift- 
ing.1'— It  is  very  useful 
for  many  other  purposes, 
bnt  to  be  an  efficient 
stone  lifter  it  must  be 
made  strong,  and  furnish- 
ed with  a  ring  or  cross 
piece  at  the  end  of  the 
handle.  It  is  better,  also, 
to  have  it  iron  bound  at 
the  point,  to  save  wear. 
The  engraving  here  given 
shows  the  manner  of  con- 
structing a  cant-hook  for 
method  of    applying    it. 


this  purpose  as 


How    to    fljse    Lime    as    }I;innrc, — 

"K.C.F.,"  Eddysville,  Ky.  "We  have  more  faith  in 
large  doses  of  lime  than  in  small.  One  hundred  bushels 
per  acre  will  often  so  change  the  character  of  the  soil 
tli.it  the  beneficial  effects  will  be  observed  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  A  convenient  way  to  apply  the  lime  is  to 
plow  the  land  and  then  as  the  lime  is  drawn  from  the 
kiln  put  it  on  the  field  in  heaps  20  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  a  bushel  of  lime  in  each  heap.  Then  cover  the  heaps 
with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  and  as  sonn  as  the  lime  is  slak- 
ed, spread  the  whole  evenly  over  the  land  with  a  shovel, 
and  harrow  or  plow  it  in,  and  sow  the  crop.  This  gives 
about  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and  as  none  of  the 
lime  has  to  be  thrown  more  than  10  feet  it  is  easily 
spread.  We  should  prefer  to  use  the  lime  on  a  summer- 
fallow  for  wheat,  as  this  afTords  more  time  to  attend  to 
it.  But  it  may  be  applied  to  any  crop.  If  your  land  is 
drained,  naturally  or  artificially,  and  is  well  summer-fal- 
lowed and  then  limed  as  above,  you  may  expect  good 
wheat  and  good  clover,  and  no  matter  how  much  it  is 
"  worn,"  when  you  have  once  got  good  clover  you  can 
easily  make  your  land  bring  large  crops. 

isolation  of  Crops    in    Virginia. — 

Mr.  N.  15.  C.  asks  our  opinion  as  to  whether  stock  rais- 
ing could  be  made  profitable  in  his  section  of  Virginia, 
where  clover  is  the  only  thing  to  be  depended  on.  To- 
bacco was  formerly  the  principal  crop,  and  has  done  much 
towards  reducing  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Pea-nuts 
have  been  tried,  but  he  thinks  the  land  too  stiff  for  this 
crop.  lie  also  asks  our  opinion  of  the  following  rota- 
tion :  Seven  fields,  20  acres  each.  Corn,  oats,  wheat, 
clover,  wheat,  clover,  clover.  "This  would  give  always 
two  fields  of  wheat  and  three  fields  of  clover.  Would 
the  three  fields  of  clover  support  30  head  of  cows  and 
the  calves  necessary  to  raise  to  maintain  the  herd  ?" — If 
the  land  is  much  run  down  it  would  not  support  this 
amount  of  stock.  Better  try  half  the  number  to  start 
with,  and  increase  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  increases. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  to  overstock.  If  you  understock, 
the  clover  can  at  any  rate  be  used  for  plowing  uuder  as 


mannre.  Corn,  oats,  wheat,  is  a  profitable  rotation  when 
the  land  is  rich  enough  to  produce  large  crops.  But  on 
poor  land  we  should  expect  ?mall  crops  and  still  smaller 
profit.  If  the  land  is  "  stifl","  far  better  summer-fallow, 
than  pnt  in  so  much  corn  and  oats.  It  will  be  better  for 
the  land  and  more  profitable  for  yon  to  have  one  field  of 
wheat  that  produces  30  bushels  per  acre  than  two  fields 
producing  15  bnshels-  per  acre. 

^Vliat    to     B>o    -\vitBa     ISones     Tvlirn 

tlicrc  is  no  Mill  to  Grind  tlicm.— "  J.  D.  G.," 

Centre  Co.,  Penn.  Probably  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
with  them  is  to  sell  them.  Theyare  worth  more  to  the 
makers  of  animal  charcoal  than  they  arc  to  you.  There 
is  no  way  of  using  them  as  manure  to  the  best  advantage 
without  grinding  them.  But  if  you  cannot  either  sell 
them  or  get  them  ground,  dig  them  in  around  yonr  grape 
vines  or  fruit  trees,  or  break  them  as  fine  as  you  can 
with  a  large  hammer,  and  make  a  compost  of  them  with 
manure,  sods,  etc.  The  fermentation  will  decompose 
the  organic  mattcrof  the  bones,  and  the  ammonia  formed 
from  it  will  be  retained  in  the  heap,  while  tin:  bones  will 
be  softened  and  rendered  more  available  as  manure.  To 
dissolve  them  put  them  in  a  heap  ;  after  breaking  them 
with  the  hammer,  and  moistening  them  with  all  the  water 
they  will  retain,  pour  on  about  20Ihs.  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  hones.  By  turning  over  the  heap  occasion- 
ally, the  bones  will  be  more  or  less  decomposed.  We 
have  tried  this  plan,  but  never  with  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  "We  do  not  think  the  benefit  generally  equal  to 
the  trouble  and  expense.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  super- 
phosphate without  grinding  the  bones. 

Poiatoeson  £>raincu  Land. — Thomas 
Tear,  of  Lake  Co.,  Ohio,  says  he  has  been  nndcrdraining 
and  finds  it  very  expensive  work,  costing  him  $70  per 
acre.  This  is  too  much.  But  he  finds  it  not  altogether 
unprofitable,  for  he  says,  "onapiece  that  I  nndcrdrained, 
I  raised  last  year  400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  with 
ordinary  culture.  Previous  to  this  I  have  never  been 
able  to  raise  more  than  200  bushels  per  acre  on  undrained 
land.  At  35  cents  per  bushel,  the  excess  of  the  Jirst  crop 
alone  would  have  paid  all  expenses — and  one  hundred 
per  cent  on  each  following  crop. 

Resources    of    the   Conn  try.  —  The 

following  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  many  letters: 
"  Would  you  like  to  have  a  description  of  the  resources 
of  this  country  J"  Yes;  but  to  agree  to  pnblish  it,  No. 
We  have  every  desire  to  aid  in  the  development  of  every 
part  of  our  common  country,  and  especially  those  por- 
tions which  need  settlers  and  offer  excellent  inducements 
to  them.  We  have  published  one  or  two  communications, 
which  have  called  out  many  others,  and  we  now  might 
each  month  nearly  fill  our  paper  with  letters  advocating 
this  or  that  particular  section.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
journal  which  goes  to  every  one  of  the  United  States  and 
every  geographical  division  of  the  globe  cannot  devoto 
its  space  to  advocating  the  claims  of  any  one  township. 
Letters  giving  information  with  regard  to  favorable 
localities  for  settlers  arc  of  use  to  ns,  as  we  often  by  this 
means  place  parties  in  correspondence  with  each  other. 
We  cannot  advocate  the  claims  of  Virginia  and  ignore 
those  of  Minnesota;  these  older  States  must  not  take 
preference  to  the  newer  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Wyo- 
ming, which  arc  pressing  their  claims  upon  ns.  Let  our 
friends.  North,  South,  East,  and  Wrest,  see  that  we  cannot 
be  the  American  Agriculturist  and  advocate  the  claims 
of  one  portion  of  our  wide  country  and  neglect  the  rest. 

2>isinlec(in^  Powders  and  □>«•<> 
dorizers. — There  are  many  recipes  for  disinfecting 
powders  for  use  in  stables  and  privy  vaults.  Carbolic 
acid,  charcoal  dust,  chloride  of  lime,  plaster,  copperas, 
and  many  other  materials,  are  frequently  used  for  this 
purpose  ;  one  of  the  best  of  all  disinfectants  is  I  he  surface 
soil  that  lies  at  every  man's  door,  made  thoroughly  air- 
dry,  and  sifted  tli rough  a  coarse  sieve,  to  remove  sticks 
and  pebbles.  It  is  cheap,  easily  obtained,  and  when  cn- 
richecfrby  the  deodorized  substances,  forms  an  excellent 
manure. 

Trouble  wish  a  Cistern. — "P.,"Ln- 
conia,  N.  II.,  complains  that  he  had  a  cistern  lined  with 
hydraulic  cement,  and  that  the  water  is  impure  from 
disintegrated  cement.  The  cement  was  probably  of  poor 
quality.    There  is  no  trouble   if  good  cement  is  used. 


Salt  Muck.-1  E.  F.,"  Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J. 

There  is  an  article  on  the  nse  of  salt  murk  in  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  for  August,  1S»I3.  Prof.  Johnson,  of 
New  Haven,  has  investigated  the  matter,  and  we  shall 
have  the  results  in  one  of  his  forthcoming  works. 

Oats  or  Corn.— Edwin  Roberts,  of  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  Wis.,  wishes  to  know  the  comparative  value  of 
corn  and,  oats  as  feed  for  the  horse;    their  comparative 
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effects  on  his  health  and  ability  to  work.  In  order  to  an- 
swer these  questions  we  have  looked  up  all  the  analyses  of 
these  two  grains  that  we  can  find,  and  after  all  discover 
no  two  that  can  he  compared.  Chemists  who  have  ana- 
lyzed oats,  instead  of  taking  them  as  they  are  used,  grains 
and  hulls  together,  took  the  pains  to  separate  them,  thus 
making  their  work  nearly  valueless  to  practical  men. 
However,  the  value  of  this  grain  varies  exceedingly  ac- 
cording as  it  is  light  or  heavy,  and  it  would  he  a  very 
complete  series  of  analyses  that  would  really  be  useful. 
In  common  experience,  corn  is  more  heating  and  fatten- 
ing than  oats,  and  requires  more  care  in  feeding  to 
horses.  We  know  that  horses  arc  capable  of  enduring 
great  fatigue  when  fed  alone  upon  corn  in  the  car ;  that 
they  will  hear  the  steady  hard  labor  of  the  farm,  fed  witlt 
cut  hay  and  Indian  meal,  and  that  many  horses  are  more 
inclined  to  sweat  when  fed  in  this  way  than  when  fed 
dry  hay  and  oats.  We  think  horses  used  for  fast  work 
or  much  on  the  road  do  decidedly  better  on  oats  in  warm 
weather,  and  in  cold  weather  too.  if  they  are  liable  to  he 
driven  so  as  to  sweat  much.  For  all  moderate  labor 
we  prefer  corn  meat,  and  if  the  horse  has  not  much  to 
do  wc  practise  light  feeding,  using  one-third  linseed 
meal.  Horses  are  thus  kept  in  good  order  very  econom- 
ically, and  feel  well.  Herbert  says  two  quarts  of  old 
corn  may  he  fed  sometimes  instead  of  three  of  oats,  and 
that  new  corn  should  never  be  fed  to  a  horse. 


Bee  Notes.—  By  M.  Quinby. 


As  June  is  the  swarming  month,  and  as  the  extent  of 
swarming  can  now  be  controlled,  it  is  proper  for  some 
bee  keepers  at  least  to  decide  which  they  will  have — an 
increase  of  colonies  exclusively,  surplus  honey  solely,  or 
a  moderate  quantity  of  both.  Bees  that  are  multiplied 
to  the  utmost  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  store  up  sur- 
plus honey,  any  more  than  the  hen  that  produces  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  chickens  can  furnish  a 
great  number  of  eggs.  It  is  well  to  know  that  when  we 
have  the  movable  combs,  we  can  take  our  choice,  if  the 
flowers  yield  honey  at  all.  If  it  be  decided  that  the  bees 
shall  devote  alt  their  energies  to  storing  bos  honey,  and 
give  off  no  swarms,  first,  if  not  already  done,  find  the 
queen  and  clip  one  wing.  Place  in  front  of  the  hive  the 
yard  heretofore  described,  to  prevent  her  leaving  :  then 
place  in  close  contact  with  the  combs  of  the  hive,  boxes 
to  hold  at  least  150  lbs.  All  queen  cells,  preparatory  to 
swarming,  must  be  removed  once  a  week.  The  boxes 
should  he  prepared  with  guide  comb,  attached  as  near 
tltc  entrance  as  practicable.  If  it  be  wished  to  do  a 
little  at  both — increasing  the  stock  and  storing  surplus 
honey — the  management  is  similar.  I  would  clip  the  wing 
of  the  queen  in  any  case,  and  keep  off  queen  cells  until 
the  bees  are  well  started  in  the  boxes,  and  if  it  has  been 
decided  to  have  only  one  swarm,  it  is  well  to  have  it 
strong.  Nothing  is  lost  by  waiting  until  the  season  is 
well  advanced,  if  there  is  only  room  for  all  to  work  in 
the  boxes.  If  there  are  bees  enough  for  two  good  colo- 
nies at  the  time  of  division,  they  may  be  expected  to  finish 
up  any  number  of  boxes  half  full,  in  ordinary  seasons. 
When  the  time  arrives  for  making  two  of  the  one  stock, 
take  the  middle  of  the  day  for  it,  as  it  is  the  best  time. 
Procure  an  empty  hive,  as  near  like  the  old  one  as  pos- 
sible. Move  the  old  hive  one  foot  to  one  side  of  the  old 
stand,  set  the  empty  one  the  same  distance  the  other 
side,  take  out  half  the  frames,  open  the  full  hive,  and 
transfer  half  the  contents — combs,  bees,  and  boxes — to  the 
other,  fill  out  with  empty  frames  and  boxes,  close  the 
hives,  and  sland  at  one  side  to  see  the  returning  bees 
enter.  If  one  is  getting  the  most,  move  it  further  away 
from  the  old  stand,  until  the  other  seems  more  like  home. 
If  at  last  one  has  much  the  most,  take  out  a  comb  or 
two,  and  give  to  the  weaker  one.  This  management  will 
do  when  colonies  are  to  be  multiplied  exclusively,  un- 
less they  are  divided  about  the  time  they  would  be 
strong  enough  to  go  into  the  boxes.  When  divided 
as  here  recommended,  one  part  of  the  original  colony, 
of  course,  will  be  without  a  queen.  At  the  time  of*  oper- 
ating, if  any  cells  containing  young  queens  arc  discover- 
ed, try  to  6ec  into  which  part  the  old  queen  goes,  and 
remove  all  from  that  division ;  leave  only  one  in  the 
other  to  hatch,  unless  the  supernumeraries  are  wanted 
somewhere  else.  Should  there  be  no  such  cells,  two  days 
afterward  yon  will  find  several  commenced  in  the  hive 
without  the  old  queen.  If  we  wish  to  multiply  bees  to 
the  utmost,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  loss  every 
hour  that,  a  colony  with  combs  is  without  a  laying  queen. 
An  arrangement  to  provide  laying  queens  for  all  these 
occasions  is  a  good  investment.  In  rearing  queens  arti- 
ficially, the  best  success  is  attained  by  selecting  brood 
not  more  than  three  days  from  the  e^.  and  in  combs 
that  are  new.  If  obliged  to  take  that  which  is  old  and 
tough,  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  cells  with  a  very  sharp 
knife,  leaving  them  not  over  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  and  the  lower  edge  still  less.  Use  not  less  than 
three  combs,  and  put  the  bruod  iu  tku  middle  »ne.  These 


combs  may  be  6  inches  square,  or  of  full  size  for  hives. 
Put  in  honey  to  last  three  days.  When  all  is  ready,  get 
a  quart  or  less  of  bees — young  ones,  that  have  never  been 
out  of  the  hive,  if  possible.  (When  most  of  Ihe  old  ones 
are  out  at  work  iu  the  middle  of  the  day  is  a  good  time 
to  obtain  them).  Shut  them  up  for  4S  hours,  in  a  dark 
place,  moderately  cool.  Let  them  out  just  at  evening. 
On  the  10th  day  some  of  the  queens  may  hatch.  Very 
often  several  cells  are  built.  If  you  want  to  make  the 
most  of  them,  open  the  box  or  hive,  whichever  it  may 
be,  and  carefully  cut  out  all  but  one.  One  of  these  may 
be  inserted  into  the  combs  instead  of  brood,  for  other 
nuclei — a  gain  of  ten  days  in  time.  After  the  queen 
hatches,  if  fair  weather,  she  may  be  expected  to  lay  in 
eight  or  ten  days,  when  she  may  be  introduced. 


The  TJ»e  and  Abuse  of  Barn-yards. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  firm  animals  are 
benefited  by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  by 
basking  in  the  warm  sun  on  pleasant  winter 
days.  Therefore,  every  barn  should  have  con- 
nected wilh  it  dry,  pleasant,  and  well-sheltered 
yards ;  and  the  use  of  barn-yards  ought  to  be 
confined  pretty  nearly  to  this  single   purpose. 

When  the   barn-yard  is  made  to  serve  as  a 
feeding  rack  and  as  a  manure  cellar,  the  use  de- 
generates into  an  abuse.  Probably  three-fourths 
of  the  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  United   States,  or 
at  least  of  those  which  are  sheltered  in  any  way, 
are  fed  mainly  in  open  racks  in  the  barn-yard  ; 
and  on  farms  where  corn  is  grown,  bundles  of 
stalks  are  thrown  to  them,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  eat  the  leaves  and  the  softer  tops — the  main 
bod}'  of  the  stalk,  which,  under  proper  use,  is  a 
valuable  fodder,  being  trampled  under  foot  and 
mixed   wilh   the  manure.     Stalks  thus  treated 
require  a  good  part  of  the  ensuing  summer  to 
bring  them  to  a  proper  condition  for  application 
to  the  land.     Of  the  hay  thrown  into  the  racks, 
the    best  part  is  eaten  and  the   coarser  parts 
wasted.     It  being  the  custom  to  feed  in  this  way 
during  the  coldest  and  stormiest  weather,  catlle 
are  obliged  to  stand  exposed  out  of  doors  while 
consuming   their  fodder,  and   generally   while 
chewing  the  cud.     Thus,  not  only  is  fully  one- 
half   of   the  product  of   the  field   practically 
wasted,  but  that  which  is  consumed  is  expended 
largely  in  making  up  for  the  loss  of  heat  which 
the   animal   necessarily  undergoes  under  such 
exposure.      In   the   belter   farmed   counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  enormous  stone  barns  are 
bursting  with  the  produce  of  rich   acres,  and 
where  the   barn-yards  are  usually  enclosed  by 
high,  cemented  stone  walls,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find,  towards  spring,  a  deposit  five  or  six  feet 
deep,  over  which  the  stock  are  constantly  tram- 
pling, and  which  contains  certainly  more  than 
one-half  of  the  valuable  fodder  that  has  been 
wastefully   thrown   out   for  them  to  consume. 
These  farmers  boast  of  the  immense  quantities 
of  manure   that  they  manufacture   and   apply 
yearly,  and  certainly  the   results  of  the  applica- 
tion are  good.     At  the  same  time,  the  manure 
is  very  generally,  even  for  use  in  the  succeeding 
autumn,  too  coarse  to  be  neatly  spread  over  the 
soil ;    and    its  cost,  considering  the   expensive 
material  of  which  it  is  made,  must  reach   an 
amount  which,  if  it  could  be  reduced  to  dollars 
and  cents,  would  appall  the  farmers  who  use  it. 
Probably  even  the  best  farms  where  this  prac- 
tice prevails  would  be  able  to  winter  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  more  stock,  if  every 
thing  that  is  raised  were  simply  cut  and  care- 
fully fed  in  mangers  in  the  barn;  while  the  re- 
sulting manure  would  be  so  much  shorter,  and 
ready  for  use  so  much  earlier,  that  the  system  of 
farming  might  almost  be  revolutionized.     If,  in 
addition     to     cutting,    the     forage    were    also 
steamed,  the  result  would  be  even  better.     But 
assuming  as  a  basis  that,  by  cutting  alone,  fifty 


per  cent  of  the  fodder  would  be  saved,  we  see 
that  by  a  slight  expenditure  of  labor — for  with 
the  use  of  a  horse-power  cutter,  the  labor  would 
be  very  slight — the  income  derived  from  the  use 
of  forage  crops  would  be  fully  doubled,  and 
this  with  no  appreciable  addition  to  the  interest 
on  capital  or  to  the  cost  of  labor.  Furthermore, 
the  condition  of  the  stock,  the  vigor  and  thrift 
of  their  progeny,  the  quantity  and  richness  of 
milk,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  wool, 
would  be  greater,  with  a  smaller  expenditure  of 
material.  There  are  many  farmers  who  cannot, 
of  course,  for  the  want  of  suitable  buildings, 
and  from  the  real  or  supposed  inability  to  em- 
ploy sufficient  help,  adopt  this  process  of  cutting 
food,  or  even  of  feeding  under  cover;  but  we 
suggest  to  such,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
be  able  to  do  this,  and  that  its  accomplishment 
should  be  one  of  the  objects  at  which  they  aim. 
There  is  a  widely  prevalent  notion  'that  ani- 
mals are  rendered  hardier  and  more  healthy  by 
exposure,  by  having  to  "  rough  it."  This  is 
nonsense,  as  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by 
any  man  who  will  compare  the  stunted  animals 
of  the  colder  regions  of  New  England,  whose 
principal  shelter  iu  winter  is  often  the  lee-side 
of  a  fodder  stack,  or  a  soft  bed  under  a  snow- 
bank, witli  the  well-housed  and  groomed  ani- 
mals of  any  well-managed  dairy  farm.  These 
latter  keep  in  better  condition,  are  much  less 
subject  to  pneumonia,  garget,  and  abortion,  pro- 
duce richer  milk  and  finer  calves,  make  more  and 
better  beef,  and  are,  in  all  respects,  nearer  to  the 
type  which  every  farmer  should  desire  to  attain. 


Butter  Making;,— How  to  Get  a  High 
Price. 


A  very   brief  and   correct  solution   may  be 
given    to  the   problem,    "How   to  get   a   high 
price."     It  is,  make  very  superior  butter,  and 
consign  it  to  very  good  parties  in  New  York,  or 
other  equally   good   market.    Everybody  who 
makes  butter  wants  to  get  a  high  price.     The 
highest  prices,  like  high   prizes  in  a  lottery,  fall 
to  very  few  people ;    but,  unlike  them,  are  at- 
tainable by  many.     Were  the  quantity  of  the 
best  qualities  of  butter  to  be  ten  times  as  great 
as   it  is,  the   price  would   hardly  be  affected. 
Great  care,  discrimination,  and  the  neatest,  and 
most  skillful    manipulation,  the  best  salt,  the 
best  packing,  and  lastly,  the  best  cows,  all  com- 
bined, will  not  always  produce  the  very  best  but- 
ter, or  that  which  will  bring  a  high  price.  There 
are  natural  butter  regions  in  this  country,  and 
others  in  which  the  best  butter  is  neither  an  ar- 
tificial nor  a  natural  product.     The  best  dairy 
women  of  the  favored  districts  utterly  fail  upon 
the  others,  and   it  has   been   repeatedly  proved 
that   the   conditions   for   making  good    butter 
are  beyond    the  control   of   the  farmers,    with 
the  knowledge  we  now  have.     Prevailing  habits 
of  dairy  folks    in   some   parts  of  the  country 
capable  of    producing    most   excellent    butter 
damage  this  product.     ,Overtcorking,  alluded    to 
in  the  April  number,  is  a  not  uncommon  fault. 
Poor  salt  spoils  much  butter.   There  is  no  better 
salt  in  the  world  than  that  which   may  be  made 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     Professor  Johnson  says  of 
it  (See  American  Agricultural  Annual,   1868): 
"The  purest  salt  made  in  tins  or  any  country, 
that  the  writer  is  acquainted  wilh,  came  some 
years  ago  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  when  the  in- 
genious processes  of  Dr.  Goessmann  were  then 
employed.     If,  as  we  suppose,  the  same  proc- 
esses are  in  use  now,  the  'Onondaga  Factory 
Filled  Salt'  must  lake  rank  second  to  none,"  etc. 
Nevertheless,  there  is   a  lack  of  uniformity  iu 
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salt  bearing  this  brand,  and  it  can  lye  used  only 
■with  extreme  caution.  Pure  salt  must  be  per- 
fectly white,  odorless,  and  free  from  bitterness; 
it  must  dissolve  in  cold  water  without  leaving 
any  sediment  or  making  a  froth  or  scum,  and 
the  brine  should  be  as  limpid  as  pure  spring  wa- 
ter, and  possess  no  taste  but  that  of  saltness.  A 
little  dry  salt  laid  upon  paper  should  remain  ap- 
parently dry  in  the  ordinary  living  rooms  of  a 
family.  The  best  Liverpool  Salt  will  stand  these 
tests,  of  which  "Ashton's  Factory  Filled"  has 
the  highest  fame  and  price,  but  is  probably  no 
better  than  other  good  brands.  Butter  ought 
never  to  be  made  in  a  hurry.  Deliberation 
enough  to  have  every  thing  just  right  is  the  sal- 
vation of  many  a  churning.  Taking  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cream  by  a  thermometer  is 
poohed  at  by  many  good  butter  makers,  but  it 
is  best  for  most  people  to  have  no  guess-work, 
and  to  see  that  the  cream  has  a  temperature  of 
62°,  or  a  little  higher,  but  not  65°.  The  heat 
increases  during  churning,  and  by  the  time  the 
butler  comes  is  usually  high  enough  (between 
66°  and  70°)  to  promote  the  gathering  of  the 
butter;  otherwise, — that  is,  if  the  butter  is  hard 
and  granular, — the  addition  of  a  little  warm  wa- 
ter dashed  in  while  churning  will  effect  the  object. 
Risk  attends  the  common  practice  of  half  work- 
ing butter,  oversalting,  and  setting  it  aside  to  be 
thoroughly  worked  the  next  day.  Parts  of  the 
butter  are  likely  to  whiten,  and  no  amount  of 
working  will  then  prevent  a  streak}-,  marbled 
look  before  the  butter  is  spoiled  by  being  over- 
worked. The  buttermilk  ought  to  be  almost  all 
worked  out,  the  butter  salted,  and,  after  stand- 
ing a  short  lime,  worked  again.  This  secures 
a  uniform  salting,  and  though  the  butter  will 
need  working  the  next  day,  it  will  never  be 
found  streaked.  Buttermilk  contains  some 
cream  and  casein  in  solution.  Simple  working 
causes  the  removal  of  these  substances  with  the 
buttermilk.  Washing  removes  all  very  com- 
pletely, but  also  abstracts  a  notable  part  of  the 
flavor.  Salt  aids  greatly  in  the  removal  of  the 
buttermilk,  that  is,  water ;  but  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  buttermilk,  the  casein,  is  chiefly 
left  behind.  Therefore,  to  make  butter  which 
will  be  of  fine  flavor,  and  will  keep,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  wash  it  after  working  out  most  of 
the  buttermilk, — the  butter-maker  realizing  that 
the  use  of  water  is  an  undesirable  necessity. 
After  this,  it  may  be  salted,  and  after  standing, 
worked.  Most  of  the  water  being  removed,  it 
is  re-salted  if  necessary,  and  left  with  only  salt 
enough  to  make  a  strong  brine  with  the  little 
water  that  remains.  There  is  alwTays  room  for 
the  exercise  of  great  discretion  in  working  just 
enough,  in  washing,  and  salting,  and  stopping. 
Fine  butter  is  truly  a  work  of  consummate  art. 


Experiments  in  Feeding1  Cotswold- Merino 
Sheep. 

Dr.  M.  Miles,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Mich.  Agricultural  College,  has  made  some  ex- 
periments in  feeding  sheep  with  clover  and 
Timothy  hay,  Swede  turnips,  and  Indian  corn. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1867,  eight  grade 
Cotswold  lambs,  the  produce  of  a  thoroughbred 
Cotswold  ram  and  common  Merino  ewe,  were 
placed  in  four  pens,  two  in  each  pen.  The 
sheep  in  all  the  pens  were  allowed  all  the 
clover-Timothy  hay  they  would  eat.  It  was 
cut  into  chaff,  weighed  out  to  the  sheep,  and 
any  that  they  did  not  eat  was  taken  out  of  the 
troughs,  weighed,  and  deducted.  In  addition 
to  this  food,  Pens  1  and  2  had  sliced  Swede 
turnips  and  corn,  Pen  3  had  nothing  but  corn 


and  hay,  andPeu4,sliced  Swede  turnips  and  hay. 
"When  the  experiment  commenced,  (Nov.  2) 
the  sheep  were  from  o'\i  to  G'|2  months  old,  and 
averaged  S6  pounds  each.  This  in  itself  is  an 
interesting  fact.  It  shows  how  easily  we  can 
supply  any  demand  that  may  exist  for  good 
lambs  or  good  mutton.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  use  a  thoroughbred  ram  of  some  of  the  mut- 
ton breeds  of  sheep.  The  experiment  lasted 
thirty  weeks.  The  average  weight  of  the  sheep 
at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  and  at 
the  conclusion  was  as  follows  : 


Description 
of  food. 

Average 
ic eight 

of  Sheep 
Xm>.  2. 

Average 
weight 

of  Sheep 
may  29 

Gain  of  1 

each 
Sheep  in        Gain 
30   w eeks.  [per  week. 

Pent. 

(  Corn,  Hay, 
f  anil  Boots. 

S7X  lbs. 

95     lbs. 

7K  lbs. 

0.2-1 

Pen  2. 

J  Coin.  Hav, 
I  and  Koot's. 

S4      " 

U8«  " 

34;;    " 

1.15 

Pen  3. 

i    Corn  and 
1        Hav. 

SH'A   " 

135X   " 

49K      " 

1.64 

Pen  4. 

(  Routs  and 
i        Hay. 

S4X  " 

U9M   " 

14X     » 

0.49 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  experiment  doubt- 
less was  to  ascertain  the  feeding  value  of  roots 
as  compared  with  corn.  Taking  the  results  as 
they  stand  above,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
advantage  in  feeding  roots  in  this  climate.  The 
sheqj)  with  corn  and  bay  alone  gained  half  a 
pound  a  week  more  than  those  with  corn,  hay, 
and  roots.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  sim- 
ply this.  The  sheep  in  Pen  2  were  restricted  to 
a  quantity  of  roots  and  corn  supposed  to  be 
equal  in  nutriment  to  the  amount  of  corn  fed  to 
Pen  3.  The  result  shows  that  the  value  of  roots 
was  not  equal  to  the  estimate.  So  far,  so  good. 
It  remains  to  ascertain  the  value  of  roots  when 
fed  in  addition  to  a  full  allowance  of  grain.  If 
Pen  2  had  received  as  much  corn  as  Pen  3,  and 
all  the  roots  and  hay  they  would  eat  in  addi- 
tion, we  should  probably  have  had  different 
results.  The  point  in  feeding  is,  to  get  animals 
to   eat  and  digest  as  much   food   as   possible. 

The  sheep  were  weighed  each  week,  and  we 
can  therefore  compare  the  results  at  different 
periods.  Dividing  the  experiment  into  three 
periods,  of  ten  weeks  each,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing interesting  results: 
Food  consumed  per  Juad  ver  week  during  the  1st  10  weeks. 


0? 

1 

Hoots. 

Corn 

Average 
Total     ireight  of 
food       Sheep  (it 
Kay},  cont'd,  com.  exp'l. 

Weight] 
at  end 

of 
10  uks.'.Gain. 

6 

1 
a 

3 
4 

ISlbs. 

13X  " 

2.VK  " 

2  lhs.l  9  n».|24    lbs. 

W     10Jf«'lSJ(   ' 

9>5  -85       " 

R7X    lbs. 
MX      " 
56  'i      " 
SIX      " 

54  If  lbs. 
S6X   " 

95       " 

SOX    " 

1  3X 

iwn»s 
s;.;  " 

4 

2d  10  weeks. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

MJilhs. 
19      " 

36^" 

8  35 

2S-5 
CM 

6JS  tbs 
14K  " 
Hi      " 
12K" 

28    lbs. 

S6%  " 

)8«  " 

84(4  Jbs. 
WSJ*      " 
9">         •' 
SOX      " 

89^  lbs 
ltn«  " 
I14'<  " 

97      " 

5  lbs. 
19     " 

19!," " 
ic;<  ■• 

3d  10  weeks. 

i  lanolin. 

2  26X    " 

3 

4  \l'H    " 

3fi  ros 

ft: 

5X  ms 
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During  the  first  ten  weeks,  the  only  sheep 
that  did  well  were  those  in  Pen  3,  which  were 
allowed  2'|j  lbs.  of  corn  a  week  extra  instead 
of  13  lbs.  of  roots.  They  also  ate  a  little  more 
hay.  Years  ago,  John  Johnston  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that,  in  wintering  sheep  on  straw  and 
corn,  or  oil-cake,  the  sheep  would  eat  as  much 
or  more  straw  when  allowed  grain  than  when  fed 
on  straw  alone.  During  the  first  ten  weeks,  it 
is  evident  that,  with  the  exception  of  Pen  3,  the 
sheep  scarcely  ate  food  enough  to  sustain  the 
vital  functions,  and  consequently  gained  little 
or  nothing,  while  some  actually  lost  weight. 

During  the  next  ten  weeks,  Pen  3  was  allowed 
more  corn,  and  the  sheep  also  ate  more  hay, 
and  consequently  gained  rapidly — nearly  2  lbs. 
per  head  per  week.  In  Pen  2  the  sheep  also 
ate  more  than  they  did  during  the  first  ten 
weeks,  and  they  also  gained  rapidly.     In  Pen  1 


the  sheep  ate  little  and  gained  little — only  l!|j 
lbs.  in  twenty  weeks. 

During  the  next  ten  weeks  we  have  the  same 
general  result.  Pen  3  had  over  1  lb.  of  corn  to 
each  sheep  a  day,  and  probably  this  was  all 
that  they  could  digest,  as  the  consumption  of 
hay  fell  off  a  little.  A  few  roots  might  have 
aided  digestion,  and  given  a  greater  gain.  But, 
as  it  is,  the  gain  is  large — over  2  lbs.  per  week. 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Pen  1  did  not 
gain  as  much  as  Pen  2,  though  both  had  the 
same  allowance  of  food,  Professor  Miles  states 
that  one  of  the  sheep  did  not  do  well,  and  ac- 
tually lost  20  lbs.  in  weight  during  the  experi- 
ment. Even  this  fact  is  not  without  interest. 
It  shows  that  farmers  should  not  only  provide 
their  fattening  animals  with  abundance  of  food, 
but  that  they  should  also  secure  animals  that 
will  eat  it,  and  the  best  way  to  secure  this  is  to 
breed  from  stock  that  has  never  been  starved. 


Working  Bulls. 

As  we  keep  our  bulls  in  this  country,  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  power  that  runs  to  waste 
which  would  be  very  willingly  laid  out.  We 
might  severely  tax  the  strength  and  endurance 
of  any  bull,  not  otherwise  overworked,  and  he 
would  be  the  better  for  it— a  surer  stock-getter, 
and  a  sire  of  finer  animals;  and  besides,  which  is 
after  all  the  greatest  advantage,  we  should  thus 
be  able  to  keep  bulls  until  they  are  really  aged. 
We  need  hardly  argue  the  question,  if  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  labor  is  an  advantage  to 
the  bull.  It  is  a  recognized  fact,  that  a  due 
amount  of  exercise  is  essential  to  the  highest 
wellbeing  of  all  animals,  and  especially  those 
used  for  breeding.  If  this  exercise  be  taken  in 
hard  labor,  provided  it  be  not  excessive,  the  ex- 
perience of  thousands  of  horse  owners,  and  of 
many  bull  owners,  in  this  and  other  lands, 
shows  it  to  be  entirely  beneficial.  The  farmer, 
then,  is  doubly  the  gainer.  He  has  the  labor  of 
the  animal,  and  the  bull  is  better  for  it.  Few 
farmers  keep  more  than  one  bull,  and  hence  it  is 
that  they  are  not  more  in  the  habit  of  working 
them.  A  bull  may  be  worked  alone  with  a 
suitable  harness  in  a  cart  or  wagon,  and  before 
the  plow,  harrow,  or  stone-boat  He  is  deliber- 
ate in  his  movements,  but  powerful,  and  a  sin- 
gle bull  will  often  do  as  much  plowing  as  a  pair 
of  cattle.  We  have  seen  a  bull  turn  a  12-inch 
furrow  eight  inches  deep  in  sod  with  perfect 
ease,  and  walk  as  quickly  as  a  "  smart "  pair  of 
oxen.  He  must  be  put  early  in  training,  taught 
to  be  guided  by  lines  attached  to  the  nose  ring, 
and  put  early  at  such  labor  as  he  can  do.  We 
do  not  place  the  bull  or  any  of  his  kindred 
high  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  but  very  high 
in  a  scale  of  animal3  with  which  habit  becomes 
second  nature.  Cattle  are  not  very  easily  taught, 
but  when  taught,  may  be  relied  upon.  Bulls 
are  usually  dangerous,  because  so  little  exer- 
cised, and  never  fairly  subjugated.  To  sub-jugate 
a  bull,  he  must  emphatically  be  brought  tinder 
tlte  yoke.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  dis- 
position of  bulls,  and  while  we  advise  no  one 
under  any  circumstances  to  trust  a  bull  beyond 
immediate  control,  we  fully  believe  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  young  bulls  in  the  country,  if  put 
to  work,  would  be  docile  and  useful,  and  might 
be  kept  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  our  stock.  The  animals  in  the 
engraving  on  our  cover  are  from  a  photograph 
of  "a  pair  of  twins  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Swain's  high- 
blooded  Jerseys,  broken  and  driven  with  reins 
by  his  son.  They  are  two-year-olds,  very  docile, 
aiid  so  near  alike  that  few  can  tell   them  apart. 
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Ducks  as  Profitable  Poultry. 
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If  farmers  or  others  are  situated  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  ducks  proper  attention,  even  our 
common  mongrel  varieties  may  be  made  the 
source  of  great  profit.  Next  to  the  pigs,  there 
are  no  animals  on  the  farm  which  will  dispose 
more  rapidly  of  a 
quantity  of  feed,  or 
show  by  rapid 
growth  that  it  is  bet- 
ter digested.  In  fact, 
we  presume  that 
were  weights  care- 
fully taken,  it  might 
be  shown  that  ducks 
would  convert  a 
given  quantity  of 
graiu  and  grass  in- 
to meat  in  a  shorter 
time  than  even  pigs, 
and  very  likely  they 
would  beat  the 
swine,  both  in  time 
and  quantity  of 
meat.  We  should  be 
glad  to  record  some 
careful  experiments 
bearing  upon  this 
point.  In  selecting 
varieties  for  profit  in 
eggs  and  flesh,  two 
breeds  present  them- 
selves which  are  de- 
cidedly superior  to  all  others,  and  between 
which  there  is  little  choice.  These  are  the 
Rouen  and  the  Aylesbury.  Both  are  of  the 
largest  size,  and  both  good  layers,  setters,  and 
mothers,  though  the  Aylesbury  is  claimed  to 
be  less  awkward  and  clumsy.  This  claim,  we 
think,  is  founded  more  upon  the  fact  that  it 
ordinarily  weighs  a  little  less,  than  upon  any 
positive  graces.  There  is  a  well-founded  claim 
also  in  favor  of  the  Aylesbury?,  that  they  are 
earlier  and  longer 
layers.  This  is  dis- 
puted by  some  of 
the  champions  of  the 
Rouens,  and  there 
is  probably  really 
much  less  difference 
between  the  choice 
specimens  of  the  two 
breeds  than  between 
different  birds  in 
the  same  duck  yard. 

The  Wild  Mallard 
(Amis  bochas),  is 
probably  familiar  to 
almost  all  of  our 
readers,  either  in  its 
wild  state,  or  in  the 
market.  This  fine 
bird  is  regarded  as 
the  parent  of  all  the 
varieties  of  the  com- 
mon duck.  The 
plumage  01  the 
A}desbury  is  perfect- 
ly white,  while  the 
colors  of  the  Rouen 

correspond  in  both  ducks" and  drakes  with 
those  of  the  Mallard.  These  colors,  it  may  be 
noticed,  are  the  most  usual  among  our  com- 
mon ducks,  from  which  the  Rouens  apparently 
differ  chiefly  in  size  ;  they  are,  however,  a  dis- 
tinct breed,  the  more  subtle  characteristics  of 
which  must  be  closely  adhered  to  in  successful 
breeding.     One  of  their  most  useful  peculiari- 


ties is,  that  the  ducks  approach  the  drakes  in  size 
more  nearly  than  in  any  other  variety.  The 
general  form  of  the  Rouens  is  long,  and  deep, 
and  broad.  They  are  broad  backed  and  broad 
breasted.  The  legs  are  short,  the  thighs  thick, 
and  set  wide  apart.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen 
is  loose,  and  often  hangs  in  a  fold,  like  a  boat's 


TRIO  ROUEN  DUCKS. 

keel ;  and  it  is  probably  this  lack  of  support 
from  the  skin  that  causes  the  tendency  in  over 
fat  birds  to  become  "  down  behind,"  that  is,  to 
have  the  abdomen  hang  down,  and  drag  upon 
the  ground.  The  bill  of  the  drake  is  longv(the 
longer,  the  better),  broad,  rather  wider  at  the 
tip  than  at  the  base,  and  nearly  straight  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  tip ;  it  is  greenish 
yellow,  without  other  color  except  the  black 
"  bean  "  at  the  tip.     The  head  is  long,  fine,  and 


TRIO  AYLESBURY  DUCKS. 

green;  the  eye,  dark  hazel.  The  neck  is  long 
and  slender,  green,  like  the  head,  and  having  a 
clear,  narrow  ring  of  white  nearly  encircling 
the  neck,  from  the  throat  backward.  The  legs 
and  feet  are  orange  colored,  witli  a  tinge  of 
brown. — The  duck's  bill  is  brownish  orange, 
with  a  dark  blotch  on  the  upper  part.  There 
are  two  pale  brown  stripes  from  the  sides  of  the 


bill,  past  the  eye,  and  a  distinct  "  ribbon  mark  " 
of  purple,  edged  with  white,  on  the  wings.   The 
plumage,   is   generally    distinctly    pencilled  — 
rich  dark  brown  upon  a  grayish  brown  ground  ; 
on  the  back  and  tail  coverts,  the  colors  shade 
into  light  brown,  marked  with  greenish  brown. 
The  legs  are  orange,  or  brownish  orange.     The 
general  form  of  the 
Aylesburys   is  simi- 
lar to   the   Rouens, 
but    more    delicate, 
especially  about  the 
heads     and     necks. 
The  plumage  is  pure 
white  throughout — 
the  snowier,  the  bet- 
ter.  The  bill  is  long, 
broad,  straight  from 
the  top  of  the  head 
to  the  tip  of  the  bill 
of   a  delicate  flesh 
color,  free  from  spots 
of  any  kind.  The  legs 
are    bright    orange. 
Ducks  begin  to  lay 
in  winter  or  spring, 
as     soon     as     the 
weather  moderates, 
and,  if  well  fed  and 
housed,  they  rarely 
fail  to  lay  au  egg  a 
da}r,  until  near  the 
end  of  their  season, 
for    two    or    three 
months,  or  even  longer.    Duck  eggs  must   be 
carefully   handled,   or    they   will    not    hatch; 
and  though  ducks  are  careful  and  good   set- 
ters, they  are  not  so  easily  managed  as  moth- 
ers as  are  hens;  hence  it  is  usually  best  to  set 
the   eggs  under  hens.     The  young  should  be 
kept  in  a  close,  dry  pen,  with  a  dish  of  water 
not  large  enough  for  them  to  wet  themselves  in 
at  first,  for  which  a  tub  or  trough  is  afterwards 
substituted.   They  eat  any  coarse  meal  wet  up  ; 
crushed     oats      and 
barley  are  excellent. 
They     need      some 
green  "food,  and  are 
benefited    by     fresh 
meat  in  small  quan- 
tities.     As  soon   as 
they  are  fledged,  the 
hen  may  be  remov- 
ed,  and    the  ducks 
given  their  liberty ; 
when  in  marshes  or 
ponds,  they  will  pick 
up  nearly  as  much 
food  as  they  need,un- 
less  they  are  forced 
for  earl}-  marketiug. 
They     bring    about 
the    same    price    as 
chickens,     and     are 
usually  fit  for  market 
much  earlier.    Duck 
eggs   bring  a   good 
price,    selling    at   5 
cents  each  when  hens 
eggs  are  worth  3,  and 
.  are  well  worth  the 
difference.     With  many  persons,  they  are  a  fa- 
vorite article  of  food  simply  boiled,  aud  in  cook- 
ery they  go  much  farther  than  hens'  eggs.    Tho 
slight  difference  in   flavor  is  observed  by  few, 
aud  while  that  of   duck  eggs  is  esteemed  by 
niany^  it  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  disagreeable  to 
none.  The  color  of  duck  eggs  varies  from  bright 
blue  to  white,  but  the  smooth  alabaster  texture 
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of  the  shell  is  invariable  and  very  peculiar. 
The  birds  from  which  the  above  engravings 
■were  made,  received  prizes  at  the  show  of  the 
N.  Y.  Stale  Poultry  Society  in  March  last. 
The  Rouens  were  bred  and  exhibited  by  Ben- 
jamin Haiues,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Aylesburys  by  Geo.  H.  Warner,  of  New 
York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  President  of  the   Society. 

Grinding  and  Cooking  Pood  for  FTogs. — 
Mr.  F.  T.  Fisher,  of  Nashville,  proposes  to  put 
up  a  small  steam-engine  to  grind  corn  for  hogs, 
and  asks  how  he  may  make  the  same  boiler 
cook  the  meal,  amounting  to  25  or  30  bushels  at 
a  lime.  Six  or  eight  pork  barrels  should  be 
placed  near  the  boiler,  and  two-thirds  filled 
with  water.  Connect  an  India  rubber  hose  at 
one  end  to  a  faucet  in  the  boiler,  and  having  an 
iron  nozzle  on  the  other  end,  which  leads  to 
the  bottom  of  a  barrel ;  turn  on  the  steam  at 
full  head.  As  soon  as  the  water  boils,  meal 
should  be  stirred  in  until  the  mass  is  very  thick. 
Cover  the  barrel,  and  leave  it  for  some  hours 
to  cook.  When  cold,  cut  out  the  mush  with  a 
spade.  AVhile  the  first  barrel  is  receiving  its 
meal,  the  water  In  the  second  is  being  cooked, 
and  so  on.  By  continuing  to  discharge  steam 
into  the  barrel  while  the  meal  is  being  stirred 
in,  the  cooking  will  be  a  little  more  complete. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  66. 


The  brethren  in  Ohio  seem  to  be  somewhat 
excited  about  my  remarks  in  regard  to  the  corn 
crop  -which  received  the  prize  for  1868.  One  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  writes  to  tile  Agriculturist 
'as  follows:  "In  your  last  number  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  Ohio  paid  a  premium  on  a 
crop  of  corn  for  1808  that  produced  only  fifty- 
one  bushels  per  acre.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
the  writer  of  Walks  and  Talks  was  so  misin- 
formed. The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  the  thir- 
teen and  a  half  acres  upon  which  the  premium 
was  paid  produced  1.213  bushels  of  corn,  mak- 
ing about  ninety  bushels  per  acre." 

This  is  all  very  true.  But  what  I  said  was, 
that  the  field  of  a  little  over  thirteen  and  a  half 
acres  produced  only  "  fifty-one  bushels  of  shtlled 
corn  per  acre."  Mr.  Barras' statement  was  that 
the  field  of  thirteen  acres  and  eighty-eight  rods 
produced  1,213  baskets  of  corn,  that  is,  of  ears ; 
and  that  each  basket  of  ears  gave  thirty-four 
pounds  of  shelled  corn  ;  so  that  the  thirteen  and 
a  half  acres  produced  41,242  pounds  of  corn, 
■which,  at  sixty  pounds  per  bushel,  is  68723|«oth 
bushels  of  shelled  .corn,  or  a  little  less  than 
fifty-one  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Barras  further  states,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Country  Gentleman,  that  he  thinks  five  acres 
might  have  been  selected  from  the  field  that 
would  have  "  averaged  eighty  bushels  shelled 
corn  "  per  acre.  Prom  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  field  did  not  yield  ninety  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  And  it  is  equally  evident 
that  if  the  thirteen  and  a  half  acres  yielded 
only  687  bushels,  and  five  acres  of  the  field 
yielded  400  bushels,  the  other  eight  and  a  half 
acres  yielded  only  287  bushels,  or  less  than 
thirty-four  bushels  per  acre.  And  this,  mark 
you,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  Premium  Corn  Crop 
of  the  great  State  of  Ohio  for  the  year  of 
grace,  1868 ! 

It  may  be  considered  unkind  in  me  to  take 
Mr.  Barras'  own  figures,  and  from  them  siiow 
that  eight  and  a  half  acres  of  the  premium  field 
of   corn   yielded    only  thirty-four    bushels  of 


shelled  corn  per  acre.    But  my  object  is  sinioly 
to  show  that,  while  the  rich  lands  of  the  West 
occasionally    produce    large  crops,  yet  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  there  are  often  a  good 
many  acres  on  the  farm  that  produce  only  very 
moderate  crops.    And  the  test  of  good  farming 
is  not  a  large  crop  on  one  or  two  acres,  but  a 
high  general  average.     And  this  is  the  weak 
point  in  our  farming, — not  only  in  Ohio  and  in 
this   State,  but  throughout   the  country.     Our 
averages   are  exceedingly  low.     In  a  national 
point  of  view,  and  in  the  present  condition  of 
our  finances,  this  is   rather  an   alarming  fact ; 
but  to  you  and  me,  and  to  all  others  who  are 
trying  to  farm  better,  and  are  willing  to  invest 
all  the  capital  we  can  command  in  uuderdrain- 
ing  and  other  permanent  improvements,  it  is 
encouraging  rather  than  otherwise.     If  it  was  a 
fact  that  the  land  of  the  West  (wherever  that 
may  be)  would  produce  large  crops  with  little 
labor  or  expense,  we  might  well  hesitate  before 
investing  largely  in  draining,  getting  out  stones, 
and  other  improvements.    But  it  is  not  true, 
and   I  wish  every  farmer  in  the  United  States 
understood  it.     There  are  millions  of  acres  of 
very  rich  laud  at  the  West.     But  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  on  almost  every  farm  there  are  parts  of 
the  fields  that  are  poor,  or  wet,  or  weedy,  or 
something,  where  the  crops  hardly  pay  for  har- 
vesting. ?   And  that  while  a' few  acres  may  pro- 
duce large  crops  with  little  labor,  the  yield  on 
the  poor  spots  is  so  small  that  the  loss  on  the 
latter  makes  a  serious  hole  in  the  profits  of  the 
former?  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  case  on  my 
farm,  and  so   far  as  my  observation  extends, 
nine-tenths  of  all  our  farming  iand,  East,  West, 
North  and  South,  is  in   similar  condition.     If 
there  is  a  single  hundred-acre  farm  on  this  con- 
tinent, or  any  other,  that  has  never  received  any 
thing  more  than  common  treatment,  and  on 
which  every  acre  produces  good  crops,  I  would 
like  to  know  where  it  is.    I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is,  naiurally,  no  such  farm  in  the  world, 
outside  of   the   garden   of   Eden.     And  I  am 
equally  satisfied  that  there  are  few  farms  that 
cannot  be  made  such  by   a  proper  system  of 
agriculture.     But  so  long  «s  a  man   thinks  he 
can  find  a  farm  that  does  not  need  draining,  or 
manuring,  or  any  particular  effort  lo  kill  weeds, 
he  will  make  but  a  sorry  farmer.     Such  a  man 
called  on  me  the  other  day,  and  he  was  actually 
angry  because  I  was  cutting  so  many  ditches. 
He  evidently  thought  that  if   my  land  need- 
ed draining,  his  land   would  also  have    to  be 
drained;  and  he  seemed  to  think  that  in  some 
way  /  courted  the  necessity  !     He  believed  in 
Nature,  and  thought  the  good  Dame  would  be 
angry  because  I  was  not  willing  to  wait  until 
midsummer  for  the  land  to  dry.     I  presume  he 
thinks  the  reason  why  a  common  seedling  ap- 
ple is  not  as  good  as  a  Northern  Spy  is  owing 
to  the  nurseryman.     But  the  truth  is,  that  Na- 
ture will  help  us  if  wc  will  help  ourselves ;  but 
if  we  leave  all  the  work  to  her  alone,  she  will 
turn  against  U3.    The  time  is  come  when  this 
matter  should  be  understood.     American  fann- 
ers work  hard  enough,  and,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  raise  crops  enough,  but  they  do  not  re- 
alize enough  profit.     And   the  trouble   is  not 
altogether  in  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the 
low  price  of  our  products.     It  is  due  in  a  good 
degree  to  using  our  labor  and  skill  in  a  wrong 
direction.     We  too  generally  keep  plowing  and 
sowing  the  same  old  fields  without  any  effort  at 
improvement.    I  have  known  one  of  the  best 
and  oldest  farmers  in  this  neighborhood  sow 
oats  with  places  in  the  field  so  wet  that  he  had 
to  jump  on  to  the  drag  and  let  the  horses  splash 
through  the  water  to  the  dry  land  on  the  other 


side.  Of  course  he  lost  his  seed,  and  the  labor 
of  plowing,  harrowing,  and  reaping.  And  this 
is  the  case  year  after  year,  and  it  will  never  be 
any  better.  The  trouble  is  not  in  the  season, 
but  in  the  want  of  a  little  draining.  When  I 
bought  this  farm,  there  were  ten  acres  of  wheat 
sown.  It  yielded  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels., 
or  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Five  acres  was  on 
low,  wet  land,  and  five  acres  on  dry,  rolling 
land.  The  former  produced  not  over  five  bush- 
els per  acre,  and  the  latter  twenty-five  bushels. 
The  average  yield  was  fair,  and  the  wheat  sold 
at  a  good  price ;  and  if  I  paid  nothing  for  la- 
bor, and  worked  harder,  and  lived  more  eco- 
nomically than  a  common  laborer,  I  could  man- 
age to  get  along  pretty  well  with  such  crops. 
But  I  can  hardly  believe  that  a  kind  Providence 
put  that  five  acres  of  wet  land  there  where  I 
must  spend  more  labor  in  plowing  and  working 
it  than  the  adjoining  dry  land  in  order  to  reduce 
my  profits  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  live. 

The  profit  from  the  whole  field  was  probably" 
$10  an  acre.     But  how  was  it  attained  ?     Sa.V 

5  acres,  25  bushels  per  acre *250 

5  acres,    5       'l  "        50 


5  acres,  plowing 
5 


.$100 
.   100 


£300 


seed,  harvesting 

$200 
Profit gioo 

In  other  words,  I  made  $150  from  one  five 
acres,  and  lost  $50  from  the  other  five.  And 
this  is  a  sample  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  farms.  Part  of  the  land  in  a  field  pro- 
duces a  good  crop,  and  would,  if  separate,  af- 
ford good  profits,  while  the  other  parts  produce 
poor  crops,  and  involve  actual  loss.  And  the 
land  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  he  given  away, 
or  allowed  to  remain  hi  grass  or  timber.  It 
must  be  worked  with  the  rest,  and  it  reduces 
our  profits  to  a  minimum. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  an  extreme  case.  I 
think  not.  The  wheat  crop  of  this  count}', 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  certainly 
does  not  average  over  fifteen  bushels  per  acre, 
and  if  half  the  land  produces  twenty-five  bush- 
els, the  other  half  must  produce  only  five  bush- 
els. The  average  in  Ohio  for  1867  was  a  little 
over  thirteen  bushels,  and  in  1866  only  four  and 
three-quarter  bushels  per  acre.  And  yet  Ohio 
is  probably  one  of  the  very  best  agricultural 
States  in  the  Union.  There  is  something  wrong, 
and  it  is  time  we  inquired  into  the  matter. 

I  have  received  several  letters  in  regard  to 
my  remarks  about  putting  the  lines  round  the 
back  in  plowing,  and  all  of  the  writers  urge 
me  to  try  the  "singla  line"  system,  as  adopted 
at  the  West  and  South,  and  also  to  use  left- 
handed  plows.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  meth- 
od is  much  superior  to  ours,  and  I  would  give 
one-third  more  for  a  horse  so  trained,  than  for 
one  needing  to  be  pulled  round  by  the  line. 
But  the  trouble  is,  our  seasons  are  so  short,  and 
it  is  so  important  to  get  the  work  done  rapidly, 
that  I  am  glad  to  let  the  men  follow  the  old, 
beaten  track,  rather  than  to  run  any  risk  of  de- 
lay, even  by  a  change  for  the  better. 

To  illustrate:  when  I  first  commenced  fann- 
ing, I  got,  at  John  Johnston's  recommendation, 
four  new  Remington  steel  plows.  Two  of  my 
new  men  liked  them,  but  the  two  old  hands, 
that  had  been  on  the  farm  for  some  j-ears,  were 
not  to  be  persuaded  that  such  light,  highly 
polished,  dainty  looking  things  could  stand 
rough  work.  They  might  do  for  amateurs,  but 
they  "guessed  they  would  not  answer  on  this 
farm."  And  I  actually  had  to  buy  some  of 
the  old,  clumsy  cast-iron  concerns,  that  the_\ 
had  been  accustomed  to,  before  I  could  get  my 
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work  done.  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  one  plowing 
with  the  steel  plows  is  equal  to  two  with  the 
old  dirt-rooters  that  pushed  over  four  or  five 
inches  of  soil,  and  required  more  team  than  the 
bright  little  steel  plows  did  when  running  half 
us  deep  again.  But  it  was  no  use.  Those  steel 
plows  have  been  knocked  around  for  five  years, 
and  were  used  only  when  we  got  out  of  points 
for  the  cast-iron  ones.  But  slowly  and  steadily 
they  worked  their  way  to  favor,  and  now  every 
man  <*t  the  farm  wants  a  steel  plow,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  order  a  new  one  this  spring,  although 
we  have  half  a  dozen  or  more  cast-iron  ones. 
The  prejudice  of  not  a  few  fanners  and  a  good 
many  farm  men  is  something  stupendous.  Even 
the  Deacon  thinks  the  steel  plow  cannot  run  as 
steadily  in  dry  land  as  a  cast-iron  one  of  the 
same  form,  because  the  dirt  slips  off  so  smooth- 
ly from  the  mould-board,  while  in  the  cast-iron 
one  the  furrow-slice  adheres  to  the  mould- 
board,  and  keeps  the  plow  in  its  place.  There 
is,  of  course,  nothing  in  this;  but  even  if  there 
was,  four-fifths  of  all  our  plowing  is  done  while 
the  ground  is  moist,  and  a  steel  plow  will  do 
good  work  when  the  soil  is  so  wet  that  a  cast- 
iron  one  would  glod.  For  my  part,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  "coming  plows"  will  be  made  of 
steel.  Not  only  are  they  lighter,  and  stronger, 
easier  on  the  team,  and  do  better  work,  but  the 
saving  of  points  alone  will  soon  pay  the  cost  of 
the  plow.  A  blacksmith  can  sharpen  a  steel  point 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  can  give  it  less  or  more 
"  bite,"  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Our  gang  plows  must  also  be  made  of  steel 
before  they  will  really  be  the  useful  implements 
they  are  calculated  to  become,  and  no  cultivator 
that  is  not  made  of  steel  should  ever  be  used. 
And  so  of  Shares'  Harrow,  so-called.  It  would 
be  an  exceedingly  affective  implement  for  cov- 
ering seed  on  sod  land,  if  the  teeth  were  made  of 
steel.  And  who  that  has  ever  used  a  good 
steel  garden  rake  can  doubt,  that  if  the  teeth  of 
our  ordinary  harrows  were  made  of  steel,  bright 
and  sharp,  they  would  do  vastly  better  work? 
I  hope  some  worthy  American  inventor  will  yet 
make  his  fortune  out  of  a  good  steel-toothed 
harrow ;  our  common  harrows  are  not  harrows 
at  all.  They  are  only  "drags."  They  are  the 
poorest  and  least  improved  implement  now  used. 

A  farmer  in  Iowa  writes  to  know  what  is  the 
value  of  Hungarian  grass,  to  plow  under  when 
in  blossom,  as  a  manure,  as  compared  with 
clover,  which  is  not  a  sure  crop  with  him.  And 
another  farmer  in  Illinois  asks  the  same  question 
in  regard  to  timothy  and  red-top.  None  of  the 
"grasses,"  such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian 
corn,  timothy,  red-top,  etc.,  are  more  than  half 
as  good,  except  for  weight,  as  clover,  to  plow 
under  for  manure.  Peas  would  be  far  better. 
If  the  clover  fails  because  the  land  is  wet,  noth- 
ing will  do  it  any  good  except  draining.  If  it 
fails  because  the  land  is  mucky,  there  is  no  need 
of  plowing  under  any  kind  of  crop.  The  soil 
contains  already  an  abundance  of  organic  mat- 
ter, and  this  is  all  that  we  gain  by  plowing  un- 
der crops.  Not  a  particle  of  mineral  matter  is 
added  to  the  soil.  Good  tillage,  by  exposing 
the  soil  to  the  atmosphere,  and  favoring  decom- 
position, will  develop  the  plant-food,  of  which 
there  is  undoubtedly  an  abundance  now  lying 
dormant  in  the  soil.  Draining  and  good  culture 
are  all  that  such  soils  need  to  make  them  very 
productive.  And  then  by  stocking  down  with 
good  grasses,  and  pasturing  them  half  the  time, 
their  fertility  may  be  maintained,  and  in  fact 
increased.  Of  course,  all  the  manure  that  can 
be  made  on  the  farm  should  be  saved  and 
applied.     The  basis  of  the   impiioveuieut   is 


draining  and  good  tillage.  A  year's  fallow,  on 
such  hind,  if  thorough,  will  do  more  good  than 
plowing  under  a  year's  growth  of  any  crop.  On 
a  calcareous  loam,  deficient  in  organic  matter, 
plowing  under  clover  has  an  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial effect,  and  the  effect  is  obtained  at  least  a 
year  sooner  than  if  the  crop  was  made  into  hay 
and  the  manure  obtained  from  it  returned. 
But  with  good  mowing  machines,  rakes,  and 
unloading  forks,  that  enable  us  to  make  hay  at 
half  what  it  formerly  cost,  and  with  the  present 
and  prospective  high  price  of  beef,  butter,  and 
cheese,  it  seems  a  "shame"  to  plow  under 
good  clover  hay. 

A  subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist,  at  Tipton, 
Ind.,  writes:  "In  your  April  Walks  and  Talks 
you  mention  the  fact  that  you  commenced  a 
ditch,  but  for  want  of  sufficient  fall,  abandoned 
it.  What  is  the  least  fall  per  rod  at  which  tile 
drains  will  work  well  ?  We  have  a  level  coun- 
try, and  many  persons  are  afraid  of  tile  on  ac- 
count of  the  fall." — An  experienced  English 
drainer  says  a  properly  laid  underdrain  will 
work  well  with  a  fall  of  one  inch  in  seven 
hundred  feet.  The  way  I  cut  drains  on  low, 
level  land,  is  to  commence  at  the  main  ditch  or 
stream,  dam  it  up  a  couple  of  inches,  and  cut 
the  drains  so  that  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  of 
water  will  follow  the  ditches.  This  cannot  be 
done  properly  without  the  long-handled  narrow 
scoop,  described  in  the  Agricultural  Annual  for 
1807,  but  with  it  a  drain  can  be  cut  as  smooth 
and  true  as  a  planed  board.  When  the  ditch  is 
finished,  take  away  the  dam,  and  lay  the  tile  ; 
put  no  stones  or  straw  on  top,  but  shovel  in  the 
dirt,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  get  into  the 
joints,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  the  drain  will 
work  well.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  drain  laid  in  this  way,  with  two-inch  tile, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  rods  long,  would  work 
well ;  as,  if  the  tiles  are  full  of  water  at  the 
upper  end,  and  there  is  a  free  outlet  below, 
there  is  an  actual  fall  of  two  inches  in  the  tiles 
themselves,  supposing  them  to  be  laid  on  a  dead 
level.  Furthermore,  I  have  drains  laid  with 
very  little  fall,  that  frequently  discharge  into  a 
stream  in  which  the  water  is  a  foot  above  the 
tiles,  and  yet  the  drains  are  perfectly  effective. 
If  the  drains  are  three  feet  deep,  we  get  in  this 
case  two  feet  of  drainage,  and  the  water  in  the 
other  foot  below  is  constantly  changing,  which 
prevents  all  injury  from  stagnation.  The  fact 
is,  there  is  vastly  less  trouble  about  draining 
than  most  people  imagine.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  lay  the  tiles  so  that  they  will  not  work, 
provided  they  have  a  free  outlet  or  discharge 
into  a  running  stream.  Of  course  it  is  unwise 
not  to  lay  the  tilas  with  great  care,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that,  on  my  farm,  I  have 
had  drains  laid  when  the  water  in  the  ditches 
was  over  the  tiles,  and  when  I  certainly  feared 
the  mud  would  stop  them  up,  and  yet,  so  far, 
every  drain  works  well,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  will  work  just  as  well  for  all 
coming  time.  If  the  water  is  running  freely 
through  the  tiles  when  the  dirt  is  thrown  on  to 
them,  there  is  no  danger,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  of  their  ever  filling  up.  Even  in 
quicksand  I  should  apprehend  no  trouble  pro- 
vided the  drains  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
dry  the  land  completely.  If  they  once  carry  off 
all  the  water  without  filling  up,  there  is  no 
farther  danger.  It  is  the  excess  of  water  in  the 
land  when  the  drains  are  first  cut  that  causes 
the  trouble.  When  the  drains  once  get  fairly 
at  work,  there  will  never  be  so  much  water 
again,  and  consequently  very  little  danger  of 
the  sand  washing  into  the  tiles. 


I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Judd  to  come  and  see 
my  farm  again  this  summer, and  I  think  lie  will 
find  no  wild  mustard  in  the  field  that  I  summer- 
fallowed  for  barley.  So  far,  the  system  more 
than  comes  up  to  my  expectations,  and  I  intend 
to  fallow  thirty  acres  this  summer  and  autumn 
for  barley.  There  are  a  good  many  stones  in 
t lie  field,  and  I  feel  satisfied  they  will  never  be 
got  out  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farming.  Take 
this  spring,  for  instance  :  the  season  was  so  late, 
and  we  were  necessarily  in  such  a  hurry  in  plow- 
ing for  spring  crops,  that  the  thought  of  stopping 
to  get  out  a  stone  seemed  little  less  than  mad- 
ness. But  fallow  for  barley,  and  then  as  soon 
as  you  are  through  sowing  winter  wheat,  plow 
the  fallow,  and  make  a  business  of  getting  out 
every  stone  that  the  plow  strikes.  My  barley 
fallow  has  given  rise  to  considerable  comment. 
One  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood one  day  asked,  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  that  field?"  "I  mi  fallowing  it  for 
barley."  "Well,"  he  replied,  "it  may  pay  you, 
but  it  would  not  pay  me.  /  cannot  afford  to 
wait  so  long  for  a  crop."  "  What  would  you 
have  done  with  the  field  ?"  1  asked.  "  Sowed 
it  to  wheat,"  he  said.  "Very  good.  Now,  if  I 
had  sowed  it  to  wheat,  when  should  I  have 
harvested  the  crop?"  "Next  August."  "Very 
well  ;  and  when  will  the  barley  be  ready  to 
harvest?"  "  It  won't  pay,  any  way,"  he  replied, 
and  drove  off.  I  wish  the  intelligent  farmers  of 
the  country,  however,  would  try  the  plan.  I 
can  think  of  no  other  system  of  rotation  so  well 
calculated  to  clean  the  land,  and  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  manual  labor,  as  to  allow  the  land 
to  lie  exposed  to  the  ameliorating  influences  of 
the  atmosphere  for  so  long  a  period,  without 
dispensing  with  a  crop.  In  fact,  it  gives  us  all 
the  advantages  of  a  long  fallow  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  crop,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
we  have  most  leisure  for  working  the  land. 
There  is  one  thing  in  which  farmers  are  cer- 
tainly improving.  They  cultivate  their  corn 
much  more  thoroughly  than  formerly.  The  old 
plan  here  was  to  cultivate  it  once  both  ways, 
and  then  hoe  it.  And  then,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  cultivate  it  again,  throwing  the  soil 
to  the  hills,  and  then  dress  it  up  with  the  hoes, 
And  this  was  considered  rather  extra  culture; 
it  was  what  farmers  aimed  at,  and  they  rather 
congratulated  themselves  when  they  could  ac- 
complish it.  Now,  thanks,  mainly,  as  I  believe, 
to  the  teaching  of  the  agricultural  press,  the 
idea  of  a  certain  number,  and  only  a  certain 
number,  of  "cultivatorings"  being  necessary  is 
given  up,  and  the  more  energetic  farmers  culti- 
vate as  often  as  there  are  any  weeds  to  kill, 
and  many  intelligent  and  experienced  men  who 
have  tried  the  plan  cultivate  once  a  week  or 
ten  days,  whether  there  are  any  weeds  or  not. 
This  constant  stirring  of  the  land  develops  the 
plant-food  in  the  soil,  and  also  keeps  it  moist, 
and,  especially  on  a  rather  heavy  loam,  adds 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  to  the  crop, 
while  the  land  is  in  far  better  condition  for  the 
subsequent  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  and  clover. 
I  believe  in  "clover  and  plaster."  I  believe  in 
making  rich  manure,  and  a  good  deal  of  it.  I 
believe  in  carefully  saving  and  applying  it,  and 
also  in  using  artificial  manures;  and  I  believe 
in  lime  and  muck,  and  salt  and  ashes;  but  be- 
fore all,  and  above  all,  and  beyond  all,  I  believe 
in  underdraining  and  thorough  cultivation.  I 
have  no  heart  to  talk  about  scientific  agricul- 
tural questions,  although  I  read  nearly  all  that 
is  written  on  such  subjects.  The  one  thing 
that  we  most  need,  as  farmers,  is  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  and  advantage  of 
killing  weeds  and  making  the  land  mellow. 
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Farm  Sleds  for  Winter  and  Summer. 


In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  con- 
Riant  use  made  of  sleds  in  summer,  and  very 
wisely,  we  think,  as  we  always  advocate  the 
employment  of  animal  labor  to  save  hand  labor 
wheu  it  can  be  done  economically.  But  even  if 
one  does  not  intend  to  do  any  sledding  upon 
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1. — STAKK  CO.    SLED. 


bare  ground,  the  sled  pattern  here  presented 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  now,  because 
they  may  take  the  leisure  and  rainy  days  of  the 
present  and  coming  season  to  have  the  stuff 
sawed  and  put  together  before  snow.  The  plan 
was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  II.  D.  Smalley,  of  Stark 
Co.,  Ohio,  who  says  it  is  much  in  use,  and 
very   popular   among   farmers  in  his  vicinity. 


Fig.  2. — TOOL-SLED  OR  TOOL-BOAT. 

Mr.  S.  writes:  "It  is  so  easily  made  that 
any  farmer  can  make  it ;  and  I  will  guarantee 
that  after  one  week's  using  it,  he  will  not 
be  willing  to  be  without  oue  on  his  premises. 
The  runners  are  sawed  out  of  sound  hickory, 
the  crooks  coming  out  of  the  but  of  the  log,  in 
the  same  manner  as  stone-boat  plank  are  sawed, 
except  that  they  must  have  a  little  more  crook, 


Fig.  3.— BOX  FOB  TOOL-SLED. 

say  6  inches  in  a  length  of  10  or  12  feet.  Their 
width  is  5'Ij  or  6  inches,  and  their  thickness  2 
or  2'|a  inches  ;  the  beams  are  made  of  6  x  6  oak 
scantling.  The  first  beam  is  set  20  inches  from 
the  crook,  pinned  to  the  runners  with  inch  pins, 
set  diagonally  and  drawing  a  little,  and  wedged 
on  the  under  side  of  the  runner.  The  roller- 
gudgeons  enter  3-inch  blocks,  bolted  to  the  tops 
of  the  runners  with  two  bolts  each.  No  raves  are 
needed.  The  stake  holes  are  bored  slanting 
through  the  beams,  and  so  as  to  miss  the  inside  of 
the  runners;  otherwise  they  will  fill  with  dirt. 
Advantages : — It  is  so  low,  a  man  using  skids  8 
feet  long  can  roll  on  an  ordinary  saw-log  with  a 
handspike,  thus  saving  unhitching  and  hitching 


his  team  ;  it  is  not  liable  to  upset  when  loaded  ; 
will  not  cut  in  in  crossing  soft  places;  when 
there  is  but  little  snow,  not  enough  to  run  an 
ordinary  sled,  a  team  can  draw  a  heavy  log 
with  ease  ;  it  is  not  so  liable  to  break  in  cross- 
ing uneven  places;  and  passes  over  obstructions 
easily.  In  short,  its  superiorit}'  is  so  manifest, 
that  it  needs  but  a  day's  trial  to  establish  it." 
This  sled,  of  universal,  summer 
and  winter  utility,  so  to  speak, 
leads  to  the  consideration  of 
Summer  Sleds. — There  are  a 
multitude  of  uses  to  which  a 
light  sled  can  be  applied 
throughout  the  year,  and  the 
additional  labor  imposed  upon 
the  horses  is  very  little.  "We 
give  herewith  a  sketch  of  a 
tool-sled,  or  drag,  which  is  an 
improvement  upon  one  the 
writer  has  in  daily  use,  and  not 
gunlike  one  described  in  the  Ag- 
riritUtimt  for  May,  1866,  but 
lighter.  It  is  eight  feet  long,  and  three  wide. 
The  runners  are  two  four  by  four  scantling,  or 
other  pieces  of  hard  wood,  though  red  cedar 
will  do.  There  is  a  floor  of  iuch  boards,  aiid 
l'|2  x  3-inch  raves  nailed  upon  these.  One-inch 
oak  pins  are  used  to  fasten  the  parts  together, 
and  three  or  four  carriage  bolts  on  each  side 
are  an  additional  security.  These  should  pass 
th  rough  runn  ers,l  loards, 
and  raves,  the  heads  be- 
ing well  sunk  in  the 
runners,  and  the  nuts  on 
the  top  provided  with 
washers.  The  sled  is 
drawn  by  hitching  the 
team  to  a  clevis  in  the 
front,  or  better  to  a  sort 
of  bale — an  iron  rod, 
bent  at  a  right  angle, 
and  attached  to  both 
runners.  We  transport 
upon  such  a  sled,  or 
"  boat,"  plows  and  har- 
rows, potatoes  for  plant- 
ing, fertilizers  in  bags 
or  barrels,  aud  any  sim- 
ilar things.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  four  stakes,  like  a  cart.  Fig.  3  shows  a 
box  which  fits  upon  the  top  of  the  rave,  and  is 
held  in  place  by  strong  cleats,  which  enter  the 
stake  staples.  This  addition  converts  the  tool- 
sled  into  a  very  different  affair.  It  is  a  bandy 
thing  with  which  to  gather  up  the  stones  in  a 
mowing  lot,  to  haul  compost  or  manure  upon 
plowed  ground,  for  manuring  in  the  hill  or 
drill,  and  to  distribute  drain  tiles  along  by  the 
drains.  Without  the  box,  and  simply  with  the 
poles,  it  may  be  used  for  moviug  fencing  stuff, 
bean  poles,  bog  hay,  brush,  and  many  other 
bulky  things.  This  tool-boat  will  be  found 
especially  useful  when  men  and  horses  are  to 
be  gone  all  day,  to  carry  food  and  fodder,  be- 
sides the  tools,  and  almost  any  farmer  having 
one  will  make  one  or  two  of  different  sizes. 

•-»- m%m  »-• 

Doors  for  Manure  Cellars. 

It  is  very  important,  when  manure  is  received 
in  a  cellar  directly  under  the  animals,  especially 
if  there  are  openings  in  the  floor  through  which 
much  air  could  pass,  that  the  door  by  which  the 
cellar  is  shut  off  from  the  outer  air  should  be  so 
tight  as  not  to  admit  strong  cold  drafts.  The 
accompanying  engravings  show  how  a  cart  door 
to  a  cellar  may  be  made  tight,  and  yet  so  light 


as  to  be  easily  managed  by  one  person.  Per- 
pendicular swiuging  doors,  owing  to  their  lia- 
bility to  sag  when  made  of  large  size,  are  objec- 


Fig.  1. — DOOR  TO  MANURE   CELLAR. 

tionable.  In  fig.  1  the  door  is  represented  as 
closed.  It  is  made  in  two  parts  :  a,  the  upper 
section,  is  hung  on  strong  hinges  from  the  top 
==  of  the  frame,  and 
swings  inwards, 

where  it  maybe  fast- 
ened in  a  horizontal 
position,  as  shown  in 
fig.  2,  which  repre- 
sents a  section  of  the 
same  door.  The  part 
b  is  a  movable  low 
door,  resting  upon  a 
chestnut  sill,  and  fit- 
ting tightly  into  rab- 
bets in  the  side  post. 
The  top  of  b  and  the 
bottom  of  a  are  so 
rabbeted  as  to  form 
a  tight  joint,  and  to 
have  their  surfaces 
flush  with  each  other.  When  a  is  shut  down 
against  b,  it  is  fastened  in  its  place  by  a  wooden 
button,  c  Both  halves  of  the  door  a  and  b 
are  secured  to  the  jambs  of  the  door  with  hooks. 


Fi: 


a. — section  or  door. 


Covers  for  Wells. 


The  water  of  our  wells  is  often  contaminated 
by  dead  animals,  such  as  mice,  moles,  toads, 
etc.,  falling  into  it.  This  may  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  totally,  prevented,  by  a  good  curb 
set  upon  a  stone  or  cement  base.  A  more  con- 
stant source  of  impurity,  though  not  so  disagree- 
able, is  the  falling  in  of  leaves  and  such  things, 
together  with  the  dust  and  small  particles  of 
grass,  wood,  seeds,  and  insects.  This  can  only 
be  prevented  by  a  cover,  which,  if  it  must  be 
lifted  by  the  hand,  gives  so  much  additional 
trouble  to  the  persons  who  draw  the  water 
that  they  are  apt  to  fasten  it  open,  and  it  is  al- 
most never  closed.  To  obviate  this  trouble 
several  plans  have  been  proposed.  One  of  the 
simplest  is  that  herewith  figured.  It  is  a  slight 
modification  of  a  plan  sent  to  the  American 
Agriculhmd  by  Mr.  V.  Dcvinny,  of  Denver, 
Colorado  Territory,  and  applicable  to  any  well 
from  winch  water  is  drawn  by  the  bucket.  It 
consists  of  a  light  cover  made  of  matched  half 
or  three-quarter  inch  stuff,  fastened  to  a  four  by 
four  cross-piece  at  the  back  part  of  the  well- 
curb.  This  cross-piece  has  a  gudgeon  of  oak 
or  iron  in  one  end,  aud  the  other  end  is  cylin- 
drical and  grooved  to  run  in  a  bearing  upon  the 
sill  of  the  well-curb,  and  extending  through  it, 
(some  of  the  boards  of  which  are  removed  in 
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the  engraving).  Outside  the  curb,  and  attached 
by  a  leathern  strap  or  bit  of  chain  to  the  end  of 
the  cross-piece,  as  shown,  is  a  treadle,  which 
works  up  and  down  in  a  bos.  One  end  of  this 
rests  upon  a  pin  or  cleat  in  the  end  of  the  box, 
or  is  hinged  upon  it.  When  any  one  wishes  to 
draw  water,  he  puts  one  foot  on  the  treadle, 
and  bearing  his  weight  upon  it,  the  cover  rises, 
and  he  can  raise  the  bucket;  removing  his  foot, 
the  lid  falls  of  its  own  accord,  provided  some 


A  COVERED  CURE  FOR  WELLS. 

contrivance,  like  a  lath  nailed  between  the  rear 
posts  of  the  curb,  prevents  its  passing  the  cen- 
tre. The  cover  is  made  without  the  slot  to  re- 
ceive the  rope,  only  having  a  notch  to  "  gather  " 
it.  With  the  slot,  such  a  cover  is  perfectly 
applicable  to  wells  that  are  worked  with  the 
old-fashioned  sweep  and  pole. 


Farmers  and  Their  Hired  Men. 

Probably  the  difference  between  farming  and 
almost  all  other  kinds  of  business  is  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  relation  existing  between 
the  employer  and  his  laborers  than  in  any  other 
way;  and  while  we  fully  appreciate  the  kindly 
relations  which  grow  out  of  the  friendly  com- 
panionship of  isolated  residence  in  the  country, 
and  of  employment  at  the  same  work,  we  have 
been  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  if  a  shade 
more,  not  of  superiority,  but  of  authority,  were 
made  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  mas- 
ter and  the  man,  farming  might  become  a  more 
systematic  and  more  satisfactory  business.  In 
saying  this,  we  would  by  no  means  imply  an 
approval  of  superciliousness  of  demeanor,  of 
unkind  treatment  or  manner,  or  of  any  lessen- 
ing of  the  most  friendly  relations  between  two 
classes  of  people,  who  generally,  except  for  the 
simple  fact  that  one  is  the  employer  and  the 
other  the  employed,  stand  on  the  same  level  of 
education  and  intelligence.  We  only  mean  that 
no  work  can  be  successful  that  is  not  system- 
atic. No  system  can  be  carried  out  in  which 
there  is  not  one  head,  responsible  for  the  work- 
ing of  all  subordinates,  and  for  the  conforming 
of  all  parts  to  the  requirements  of  the  whole. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  giving  of  orders  to  farm  laborers. 
The  fact  exists  that  the  farmer  is  an  employer, 
and  the  laborer  an  employe.  He  is  employed 
to  do  certain  things,  and  to  do  them  when  and 
as  he  is  told  to.     If  he  fails  in  this  respect,  be 


is,  or  deserves  to  be,  dismissed  from  the  service. 
He  understands  this  perfectly  well,  and  so  does 
the  farmer,  and  it  is  simple  nonsense  to  convey 
orders  in  the  honied  phrases, — "  Suppose  you 
feed  the  oxen,"  or,  "  You  may  hoe  corn  awhile 
to-day,  if  you  have  a  mind  to."  If  it  is  the 
man's  business  to  feed  the  oxen,  it  is  the  mas- 
ter's business  to  tell  him  to  do  so  ;  and,  it  being 
perfectly  well  understood  that  the  corn  is  to  be 
hoed,  and  hoed  according  to  orders,  there  is  no 
sense  in  seeming  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  workman.  An  order  to  do  a  given  piece  of 
work  is  just  as  much  an  order  when  put  in  one 
form  of  words  as  when  put  in  any  other  ;  and 
in  our  view,  it  implies  a  lack  of  good  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  laborer  to  suppose  that  he  is 
not  willing  to  be  told  in  plain  terms, — "  To-day 
you  will  hoe  the  corn,"  or,  "  It  is  time  to  feed 
the  oxen."  If  General  Grant  had  replied  to 
Sheridan's  famous  communication  by  saying, 
"You  may  push  things,  if  you  have  a  mind  to," 
much  of  the  force  and  formal  authority  of  his 
simple  "  Push  things  !  "  would  have  been  lost. 
Most  of  our  American  farm  hands  have  been 
American  soldiers,  and  they  have  become  thor- 
oughly used  to  being  told  what  they  are  to  do 
in  plain  English;  and  we  know  from  our  own 
experience  that  they  would  still  prefer,  in  their 
more  peaceful  occupation,  to  have  all  of  their 
directions  couched  in  unmistakable,  though  by 
no  means  discourteous,  language.  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  is  a  small  matter  to  write  an 
article  about,  but  it  is  not.  The  manner  in 
which  authority  is  exercised  over  subordinates 
is  an  infallible  indication  of  its  value  and  effect ; 
and  the  quiet  determination  which  induces  a 
farmer  to  tell  his  men  in  a  manly  and  straight- 
forward way  what  they  are  to  do,  indicates  by 
no  means  that  he  considers  himself  better  than 
they  are,  but  that  his  work  is  being  carried  on 
according  to  an  established  plan,  and  that  his. 
plan  will  be  executed  with  that  promptness  and 
dispatch  which  are  indispensable  to  success  in 
any  walk  of  life,  whether  in  the  army,  in  the 
work-shop,  or  on  the  farm.  Men  who  are 
worth  having  will  prefer  to  have  their  instruc- 
tions given  to  them  in  a  definite  form,  as  in- 
structions, and  not  as  hints;  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful farmer,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be 
the  one  who,  in  this  respect,  adopts  the  course 
that  we  have  indicated. 


Pigeon  Houses. 


Pigeons  are  valued  both  as  ornamental 
birds  and  as  furnishing  an  exceedingly  delicate 
article  of  food.  If  kept  for  use,  or  if  reared 
purely  for  fancy,  pigeons  must  be  kept  in  rooms 
secure  from  cats,  rats,  weasels,  etc.,  over  the 
stable  or   some  outbuilding.     This   gives    the 


Fig.  1. — RUSTIC   PIGEON  HOUSE. 

owner  access  at  all  times  to  the  birds  and.  their 
nests.  The  room  is  subdivided  by  lattice- 
work partitions  into  as  many  apartments  as 
are  desirable.     When,  however,  persons  do  not 


want  to  make  a  business  of  raising  pigeons,  and 
desire  to  keep  only  one,  or  possibly  two,  orna- 


Fig.  2. — LOO  CABIN  PIGEON  HOUSE.      -~^~ 

mental  varieties,  it  is  very  well    to  make  the 
houses  as  well  as  the  birds  contribute  to  the 
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Plan  2.-24  x  30  in. 


Plan  1.— 20  x  20  in. 

ornamentation  of  the  place.    We  give  herewith 
some  engravings  of  simple  "  pole  houses,"  and 


Fig.  3.— SWISS   COTTAGE. 

one  which  may  appropriately  be  set,  as  exhibit- 
ed, upon  a  roof.  For  convenience  of  examina- 
tions, pigeon  houses  should  have  the  roofs 
keyed  on  so  as  to  be  lifted  off.  The  roofs 
should  have  wide,  projecting  eaves  and  gable 
ends,  to  keep  out  the  rain ;  and  the  houses 
should  be  fastened  very  securely  by  iron  straps, 
shaped  like  the  letter  L  inverted  ("] ),  screwed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  houses,  and  to  the  side  of  the 
post.  The  post>hould  be  very  smooth  for  sev- 
eral feet  below  the  top,  and  painted,  to  prevent 
vermin  getting  to  the  pigeons.  Fig.  1  and  plan 
1  represent  a  simple  house,  20x20  inches,  for  a 
single  pair  of  pigeons.  This  has  two  brooding 
rooms,  and  a  vestibule  or  outside  room  connect- 
ing them.  The  pigeons  will  make  a  nest  in  one 
room,  which  is  spacious,  hatch  a  pair  of  young 
ones,  and  before  -they  are  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  the  hen  will  make  another 
nest  in  the  other  room,  leaving  her  mate  to  take 
care  of  the  squabs,  which,  by  the  time  the  hen 
is  broody  again,  will  be  set  adrift.  During  the 
warm  weather  pigeons  multiply  rapidly,  and 
the  squabs  must  be  provided  for  in  some  way, 
or  brought  to  the  table,  if  the  accommodations 
are  not  more  spacious  than  these  we  are  con- 
sidering. This  house,  as  is  also  the  Log  Cabin, 
fig.  2,  is  constructed  of  round  and  half  round 
sticks  of  as  nearly  a  uniform  size  as  possible, 
which,  after  drying  with  the  bark  on,  are  tacked 
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upon  a  box  made  or  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Fig.  3,  a  Swiss  Cottage.  This  is  a  good  deal 
larger  than  fig.  1,  and  will  accommodate  as 
many  pairs  of  birds  as  there  are  distinct  apart- 
ments. In  plan  2,  the  four  rooms  measure 
12x15  inches.  No  vestibules  are  provided,  but 
each  tenement  is  big  enough  for  two  nests  if 
needed.  The  Swiss  Cottage  bouse  is  more 
elaborate,  and  -will  require  a  skillful  hand  and 
patience  to  make  it.    Each  story  of  the  house 
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Plan  3. 


Plan  4. 


should  be  made  separate.  The  lower  one  should 
be  at  least  eight  inches  high,  and  the  lower 
piazza  eight  inches  wide.  The  stones  upon  the 
roof  should  be  wired  to  the  cross-strips.  Plans 
3  and  4  represent  the  lower  and  upper  stories 
respectively;  4,  G  or  8  pairs  may  be  accom- 
modated, according  to  the  internal  arrangement. 

Plowing'  with  a  Single  Line. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist,  former- 
ly a  Connecticut  farmer,  and  now  cultivating  a 
large  farm  in  Virginia,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  method  of  driving  horses,  "kfrom 
one  to  six,"  with  a  single  line.  He  says: 
"  Take  a  stout  leather  line,  one  inch  and  a  half 
wide,  and  say  eighteen  feet  long, — it  needs  that 
tength  to  harrow, — with  a  buckle  on  one  end, 
and  a  loop  for  the  hand  on  the  other.  The 
'lead  bridle'  should  have  a  rein  extending 
about  a  foot  back  of  the  names,  with  a  ring  in 
the  middle;  into  the  ring  buckle  the  line;  take 
it  lightly  in  the  left  hand,  letting  it  fall  on  the 
same  side  of  the  horse,  step  back  to  the  plow, 
and  you  are  ready  to  start.  A  steady  pull  is  to 
turn  haw,  a  light,  sudden  jerk,  gee;  horses 
soon  learn  with  a  little  patience  and  persever- 
ance, so  that  they  can  be  driven  with  the  utmost  | 
precision  ;  and  the  miserable  practice  of  pulling 
and  jerking  on  the  lines,  alluded  to  by  the  writer 
of  '  Walks  and  Talks,'  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
Besides  there  is  the  great  advantage  of  the 
driver  always  having  his  right  hand  for  other 
work — holding  the  plow,  clearing  his  harrow, 
etc.  This  is  all  the  driving  required  for  a  one, 
two,  or  three-horse  plow,  or  a  four  or  six-horse 
wagon  team.  In  the  latter  case,  the  near 
horse  of  the  forward  pair  is  the  'leader,'  and 
all  the  others  are  guided  by  him;  but  the  ad- 
vantage is  more  apparent  in  a  three-horse  plow 
team  than  any  where  else.  And  here  let  me  say 
that,  on  any  stiff  land,  three  horses  makes  the 
very  best  team  possible,  and  almost  tbeoulyone 
capable  of  doing  a  good  day's  work,  day  after 
day;  and  I  believe  six  horses  and  two  men  will 
break  more  land,  and  do  it  better,  in  two  teams, 
than  if  divided  into  three,  with  another  hand. 

But,  to  hitch  up  a  three-horse  plow  team, — 1st, 
have  a  left-hand  plow,  arranged  with  one  '  trip- 
le-tree,' one  '  double-tree,'  and  three  '  single- 
trees.' Put  the  lead  horse  in  the  furrow,  and 
hitch  him  as  before  described  ;  put  on  the  mid- 
dle horse  next,  hook  bis  traces,  lead  him  up 
square  or  even  with  the  other.  Have  a  small 
strap  pass  under  his  jaw,  from  ring  to  ring  of 
Ins  bit;  to  tins  attach  a  long  strap,  bring  it 
back  to  the  double-tree,  and  fasten  it  loose 
enough  to  give  him  room  to  pull  freely,  but  not 
so  as  to  run  around  the  other  horse.  Then  take 
a  '  push  stick'  about  four  feet  long,  attach  one 
end  loosely  to  the  left  hame  ring  of  the  '  lead  I 


horse,'  the  other  to  the  right  ring  of  the  other's 
bit.  Hitch  the  third  or  other  horse  in  the  same 
way  to  the  middle  horse,  and  you  are  ready  to 
start.  The  'leader,'  walking  in  the  furrow, 
easily  guides  the  other  two,  and  by  the  help  of 
the  'push  sticks'  and  coupling  straps,  he  is 
enabled  to  turn  them  either  gee  or  haw  with  ease. 
Left-hand  plows  work  much  better  with  this 
arrangement  than  right-hand,  but  both  are  used. 
Harrowing  is  done  in  the  same  way.  I  have 
dwelt  thus  at  length  on  this  subject,  as  I  con- 
sider it  so  important,  that  I  think  the  papers 
should  make  an  effort  to  cause  its  general  intro- 
duction in  the  North  and  AVest.  And  if  you 
could  get  a  few  of  our  negroes  to  train  your 
horses,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  work  six 
horses  on  my  farm;  all  'understand  the  line,' 
although  but  one  did  when  I  got  them.  This 
plan  does  not  injure  them  for  carriage  horses, 
my  best  plow  leader  being  one  of  the  best  and 
easiest  driving  buggy  horses  I  ever  used.  Now, 
take  a  good-tempered,  intelligent  horse,  and  the 
same  kind  of  a  man,  if  you  have  one,  tell  him 
all  about  how  it  is  done,  set  him  at  work 
with  a  single-horse  plow,  and  see  what  progress 
he  will  mal;e  in  one  day;  or  else  let  him  train 
him  half  an  boar  a  day  for  a  week,  and  then 
put  in  two,  and  then  three,  after  your  leader  is 
trained.  When  once  men  and  horses  become 
accustomed  to  it,  you  could  not  induce  either  with 
ordinary  inducements  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan." 


Tail-boards  of  Wagons. 

The  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  Agri- 
culturist suggesting  the  use  of  a  chain,  perma- 
nently attached  at  one  end,  instead  of  the  usual 
rod  to  secure  the  tail-boards  of  wagons,  brings 
u^  several  practical  and  some  quite  impractical 
suggestions.     A.  W.  Grover,  of  Oxford  Co.,  Me., 


Fig.  1.— GROVER's   TAIL-HOARD   FASTENER. 

sends  a  genuine  improvement  upon  the  chain 
fastening  by  suggesting  that,  "  Instead  of  hav- 
ing the  screw  bolt  permanently  attached  to  the 
chain,  we  make  a  book  on  the  bolt  opposite  the 
nut,  so  that  when  it  is  in  place,  a  link  of  the 
chain  may  be  dropped  over  it,  and  the  whole 
then  drawn  snug  by  the  nut.  This  avoids  the 
necessity  of  taking  off  the  crank  nut."  The  ar- 
rangement is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The"  next  sug- 
gestion comes  from  Harry  H.  Negley,  of  Alle- 
ghany Co..  Pa.,  and  is  the  substitution  of  n  rod 


Fig.  1. — NEGI.ET'S   TAIL-BOARD   FASTENER. 

attached  by  a  link  and  bolt  permanently  to  one 
side,  and  having  a  hook  at  the  other  end,  which 
fits  into  an  eye  attached  to  a  screw  bolt,  to  be 
drawn  up  by  a  crank  nut,  as  in  other  cases. 
Mr.  N.  suggests  also  the  use  of  a  chain  instead 
of  the  rod.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig. 
2,  and  it  has  these  advantages  over  the  other: 
The  rod  is  cheaper  than  the  chain,  and  the 
screw  bolt  will  not.  have  to  be  made  square  and 
work  in  a  square  bole,  as  the  other  will,  to  pre- 


vent the  chain  twisting.  A  small  nut  i-  put 
upon  the  end  of  the  screw  bolt  in  fig.  2,  and 
slightly  riveted,  so  that  the  crank  nut  cannot 
come  off.  George  Smith,  of  True  Co.,  Ohio, 
describes  and  sketches  a  plan  in  common  use 


Fig.  3. — TRUE  CO.,   O.,    TAIL-BOARD    TASTENER. 

in  that  section.  It  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  and  con- 
sists of  two  '|2  or  r'|8-inch  iron  rods  attached  to 
the  sides  by  links,  and  forming  a  long  book  and 
eye,  which  unite  at,  the  middle  of  the  tail-board, 
and  are  drawn  up  tight  by  a  screw  bolt  and 
nut,  as  in  the  other  cases.  This  plan,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  on  the  same  principle  as  Mr. 
Negley's,  it  being  quite  immaterial  to  which 
end  the  screw  bolt  for  tightening  is  attached. 


Soiling-  Cattle. 

To  the  average  farmer  of  America,  no  system 
of  the  summer  feeding  of  cattle  offers  so  great 
advantages  as  pasturing  on  broad  acres ;    yet 
there  is  a  very  large  number  to  whom  soiling 
(feeding  in  the  stable  throughout  the  entire  sum- 
mer) seems  to  afford  the  best  means  for  profit- 
ably carrying  on    their  business.      There    are 
many,  also,  with  whom  farming  is  only  an  in- 
cidental occupation,  who    keep  two  or    three 
cows  on  small  places  adjoining  their  village  or 
town  residences,  and  whose  regular  avocation 
is  in  some  other  department  of  industry;  these 
will  find  great  advantage  in  adopting  soiling. 
It  is  always  important  to  keep  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  stock  on  a  given  area.     The 
extent  to  which   the    proportion  of  cattle    to 
land  maybe  increased  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  value  of  land,  the  value  of  the  animal  prod- 
uct, and   the  price  of  labor.      The   extent   to 
which  it  is  possible  that  it  should  be  forced  is 
sometimes  astonishing.    Instances  are  reported, 
in  accounts  of  Flemish  agriculture,  in  which 
seven  large-sized  milch  cows  are  kept  through- 
out the  summer  season  on   the  produce  of  a 
single  acre.     This  is  enormous  ;  but,  while  the 
allowance  in  the  case  of  good  land  is  one  cow 
to  two  acres  of  pasture,  it  is  easy,  on  land  of 
the  same  quality,  to  keep  two  cows  from  the 
produce  of  one  acre,  the  whole   being  cut  and 
fed  from  the  manger.     The  advantage  of  stimu- 
lating the  production  of  our  land  up  to  this  lat- 
ter point  is,  under  all  suitable  circumstances, 
very  great;  and  many  of  the  small  farmers  of 
the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country 
would  find  it.  much  to  their  advantage  to  so  or- 
ganize their  entire  establishments,  as  to  depend 
wholly  upon   soiling   for   the   source   of   their 
summer  feed.     Those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  practice  and  results  of  soiling  raise  many 
objections  against  its  adoption, — such  as,  that 
cattle,  deprived  of  the  exercise  that  pasturing 
gives  them,  must  fall  off  in  health,  and  that  the 
production  of  milk  will  be  less.     It  is  too  late 
in  the  history  of  agriculture  for  such  objections 
to  have  weight,  for  it  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated by  repeated  experiments  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  by  long-continued  practice  in  many 
districts  of  Europe,  that  not  only  is  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  greater  under  the   soiling  than 
under  the  pasturing  system,  but  that  the  animals 
are  evidently  more  comfortable  and  thrifty,  are 
less  liable  to  disease,  and  very  much   less  sub- 
ject to  the  annoying  attacks  of  certain  insects. 
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To  abandon  entirely  Hie  system  of  pasturing, 
and  to  adopt  soiling  in  its  stead,  involves  almost 
a  revolution  of  tlie  operations  of  the  farm.  In- 
terior fences  may  be  dispensed  witty  fields 
thrown  into  better  shape,  weedy  headlands  and 
the  frequent  turning  of  plow  teams  avoided, 
and  produce  obtained  more  cheaply  and  much 
more  certainly.  The  amount  of  manure  pro- 
duced is  enormously  increased,  and  its  quality 
is  very  much  improved,  enabling  the  farmer  to 
raise  more  grain  and  roots  for  feeding  and  for 
sale.  But,  at  the  same  time,  more  labor  is  re- 
quired, and  also  greater  system  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the   operations  of  the   establishment. 

The  increased  amount  of  labor  is  due,  not  so 
much  directly  to  the  necessity  for  raising  soiling 
crops,  and  for  cutting  them,  and  feeding  them 
out,  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  larger  area  of 
land  devoted  to  other  crops,  and  the  larger 
amount  of  its  produce.  In  all  cases  where  it  is 
possible  to  procure  and  to  feed  an  additional 
number  of  men,  any  system  that  will  allow  of 
their  profitable  employment  must  be  advanta- 
geous. The  labor  chargeable  directly  to  soiling, 
which  may  be  set  down  as  the  constant  work  of 
one  man,  and  the  occasional  work  of  a  team  for 
every  twenty  cows,  is  more  than  paid  for  by 
the  increased  production  of  manure  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  important  advantages  of  a 
larger  yield  of  milk,  and  the  better  condition 
of  the  herd  ;  -while,  of  course,  the  work  ex- 
pended in  cultivating  more  and  richer  acres,  de- 
voted to  the  raising  of  crops  for  market,  or  for 
■winter   feeding,    cannot   fail    to   be    profitable. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  article,  to  discuss  in  full  the  manner  in 
which  soiling  should  be  carried  on.  It  involves 
many  items,  any  one  of  which  requires  more 
than  passing  notice  ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  here  that  we  arc  convinced,  both  from  out- 
own  experience  and  that  of  others,  that  a  farm 
of  fifty  acres  of  such  land  as  is  considered  in 
New  England  to  be  of  first  quality,  (hind  which, 
with  good  manure,  good  care,  and  a  good  sea- 
■on,  will  produce  seventy-five  bushels  of  shelled 
eorn  per  acre)  mav  be  made  to  produce  the  en- 
tire summer  and  winter  food,  grain  and  hay 
included,  of  fifty  amply  fed  cows.  Not  that  any 
land  could  be  made  to  do  this  during  this  year  or 
the  next,  but  that  in  a  comparatively  few  years, 
by  forcing  production  to  the  highest  point,  the 
consumption  of  all  produce  on  the  farm,  fre- 
quent plowing  and  cultivation,  and  the  best 
management,  it  might  be  raised  to  such  a  state 
of  fertility,  that  it  would  do  it.  This  would  im- 
ply the  devotion  of  twenty-five  acres  to  the 
production  of  summer  forage,  and  twenty-five 
more  to  the  production  of  hay,  grain,  corn- 
stalks, and  large  crops  of  roots  for  winter  feed- 
ing ;  and  it  would  require  all  the  land  to  be  in 
sufficiently  good  condition  to  produce  four  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  in  two  cuttings,  which,  although 
an  unusual,  in  fact  an  almost  unknown  yield 
In    this  country,    is  by   no  means   impossible. 


Outlets  for  Duck  Ponds. 

It  is  often  desirable,  where  a  small  pond  re- 
ceives occasional  floods  of  drainage  water,  to 
carry  away  the  exces3  through  an  underdrain. 
Indeed,  unless  the  pond  is  part  of  a  brook  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  presorve,  it  is  always  best 
to  remove  its  overflow  under  the  surface,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  gully  that  usu- 
ally  follows   the  neglect  of   this    precaution. 

The  plan  shown  in  the  engraving  is  for  the 
removal  of  overflow  water  through  a  standing 
pipe  in  the  middle  of  the  pond,  or   at   least 


some  distance  back  from  its  edges.  This  pipe 
may  he  made  of  wood  or  brick,  or,  still  better, 
of  large  drain  pipes,  standing  on  end.  The 
mouth  of  the  pipe  should  reach  exactly  the  de- 
sired level  of  the  pond,  at  ordinary  stages  of 
water,  and  its  summit  should  be  covered  with 
a  dome  of  network,  which  may  be  made  of 
galvanized  iron,  or  copper  wire,  or  even  a  cap  of 
perforated  boards  will  answer  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  sticks,  leaves,  and  other  rubbish,  that 
might  obstruct  the  drain.  The  bottom  of  the 
standing  pipe  should  terminate  in  a  curved  pipe 
or  trough,  leading  directly  to  the  underdrain ; 
and  all  of  the  joints  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  should  be  secured  with  hydraulic  cement, 
or,  what  is  quite  as  well  for  those  under 
ground,  with  a  covering  of  puddled  clay.  A 
sectional  drawing  of  the  pond  is  given,  show- 
ing how  the  pipe  and  drain  are  constructed. 
This  plan  offers  the  best  means  for  admit- 
ting accumulated  surface  water  into  trader- 
drains.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  pond 
should  be  sufficient  to  quiet  the  flow  received 
from  higher  ground,  and  thus  cause  a  deposit 
of  its  silty  contents,  which  it  might  be  injuri- 
ous to  admit  into  the  drain;    and  it   will   be 
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a  good  plan  to  supply  the  standing  pipe  with  a 
gated  opening,  near  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  by 
which,  in  summer,  the  accumulated  water  may 
be  drawn  off,  so  that  the  silt  can  be  cleared  out, 
giving  the  pond  its  full  capacity  for  another 
season's  use.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  this 
case,  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  the  pipe  of 
the  mud   at   the   bottom   of   the   pond. 


How  to  Make  a  Ladder. 

In  the  January  number  we  gave  an  article  on 
ladders,  and  this  elicited  from  "J.  F."  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  way  of  making  them,  which,  thOBgh 
it  requires  some  little  blacksmith  work,  is  in 
some  particulars  superior  to  the  way  before  de- 
scribed. He  writes:  "I  take  a  young  chestnut, — 
other  wood  may  answer,  but  I  prefer  the  chest- 
nut. When  dry  it  is  stiff,  and  light,  too.  For 
a  thirty-foot  ladder,  I  take  a  pole  six  inches 
thick,  and  work  it  down  to  five  inches  at  the  but, 
and  three  at  the  top.  Then  I  strike  a  line  on  the 
side,  and  lay  off  the  holes  twelve  inches  apart 
for  the  rounds,  and  bore  them.  This  makes  the 
step  twelve  inches,  which  is  high  enough  for 
carrying  any  tiling  up  or 
down  the  ladder.  Then 
strike  another  line  on  the 
next  side,  and  with  a  saw- 
rip  the  pole  in  two,  and 
a  little  dressing  up  will 
make  it  ready  for  the 
rounds.  I  take  for  rounds 
good  white  oak  wood ; 
split  and  shave  them 
out  eight-sided,  a  little 
heavier  than  they  are  wanted  for  the  holes,  so 
as  to  form  a  shoulder  at  each  end.  I  prefer 
them  eight-sided  to  round,  as  one  is  not  so  apt 
to  slip  on  them.  Then  I  have  three  half-inch 
iron  rods  made,  one  for  the  middle,  and  one  for 
each  end,  longer  than  the  width  of  the  ladder, 
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with  threads  cut  for  two  nuts  at  each  end,  one 
to  go  on  the  inside,  the  other  on  the  outside  of 
the  ladder  poles  ;  these  can  be  screwed  up  just 
as  tight  as  is  necessary,  and  you  have  a'perma- 
neut  ladder,  without  any  broad  or  flat  rounds." 


Gypsum  or  Plaster  as  Manure. 

- — o 

A  young  farmer  at  Hastings,  Mich.,  asks  us 
to  tell  him  in  what  way  plaster  benefits  crops, 
its  chemical  effects,  etc.  He  must  excuse  us. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry.  The  general  idea  is  that 
the  plaster  attracts  ammonia  from  the  atmos- 
phere. But  this  explanation  does  not  meet  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Plaster  has  a  more 
marked  effect  on  clover  and  peas  than  on  any 
other  crop,  and  yet  ammonia,  when  applied  to 
these  crops,  has  far  less  effect  than  it  has  on 
wheat,  while  plaster  often  fails  to  benefit 
wheat.  Besides,  it  is  doubtful  whether  plaster, 
in  a  dry  or  moist  state,  has  such  an  attraction 
for  ammonia  as  is  usually  ascribed  to  it.  In 
solution,  it  will  decompose  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, forming  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  but  in  the  dry  or  merely  moist 
state,  it  does  not  have  this  effect;  or  at  least 
we  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
while  it  is  well  known  that  when  carbonate  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  the  moist  state,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  given  off.  And,  in  fact,  we  once  mixed  some 
wet  guano  with  ordinary  plaster,  and  it  drove 
off  some  of  the  ammonia.  This  effect  was  due, 
of  course,  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  plas- 
ter; but  it  at  an}' rate  shows  that  plaster  has 
not  a  very  powerful  attraction  for  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  or  it  would  not  have  escaped  from 
the  mixture.  But  whether  we  can  or  cannot 
explain  why  plaster  acts  beneficially  on  some 
pjants,  the  fact  is  well  established.  On  nearly 
all  dry,  upland  soils,  it  generally  causes  an  in- 
creased growth  of  clover,  more  especially  of 
the  stalk.  In  our  experience,  too,  it  increases 
the  growth  of  peas,  or  at  least  of  the  vines.  It 
also  frequently  increases  the  growth  of  corn, 
especially  of  the  stalks.  And  occasionally  it 
acts  very  beneficially  on  potatoes.  On  low  or 
wet  land  it  is  seldom  of  any  use.  But  on 
dry  upland,  it  is  sometimes  useful  on  all  plants, 
and  nearly  always  on  those  we  have  named. 
Mi-.  Geddes  informs  us  that  Onondago  Co.  farm- 
ers frequently  sow  plaster  on  barley  with  very 
good  effect.  Personally,  we  have  not  tried  it 
on  this  crop,  but  propose  to  do  so. 

In  regard  to  the  time  and  manner  of  sowing, 
the  practice  is  different  in  different  sections. 
On  clover  it  is  usually  sown  early  in  the  spring, 
although  manj-  farmers  think  it  better  to  wait 
until  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high,  contend- 
ing that  the  effect  of  the  plaster  is  on  the  leaves, 
rather  than  on  the  roots.  On  corn  and  pota- 
toes it  is  usual  to  scatter  about  a  teaspoonful  on 
the  plants  in  the  hill  before  the  first  hoeing. 
But  since  the  general  introduction  of  plaster 
sowing  machines,  the  plaster  is  sown  broadcast 
on  the  fields,  either  before  the  corn  is  planted, 
or  after  it  is  up.  The  quantity  sown  varies 
from  one  bushel  (90  lbs.)  to  three  or  four  bush- 
els per  acre.  "When  corn  is  planted  three  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  a  teaspoonful  on  each  hill 
would  give  about  200  lbs.  per  acre. 

As  to  whether  plaster  is  more  beneficial 
on  sandy  than  on  clayey  land,  and  whether 
it  ever  proves  injurious,  we  never  heard  ef  its 
doing  any  harm  on  any  soil,  except  that  it 
sometimes  produces  rust  in  wheat.  On  dry, 
clay  land,  it  is  often  as  beneficial  as  on  sandy  soil. 
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The   Pond-fish   and  Ruddy  Bass. 

The  beautiful  Pond-fish  is  so  common  that  al- 
most every  country  boy  knows  it  as  an  old, 
familiar  friend.  Who  has  not  thrown  crumbs 
to  the  "Sunfish"  or  "Pumpkin  seeds,"  from 
the  bridge  or  bank,  watched  their  graceful 
motions,  and  caught  the  reflections  from  their 
golden  sides?  "Who  has 
not  taken  them  from  the 
hook,  pricked  himself  with 
their  spiny  fins,  strung 
them  on  the  white-birch 
twig,  and  wondered  at  the 
marvelous  blending  of  red 
and  olive,  green  and  gold, 
on  their  broad,  glistening 
sides  ?  Our  engraving,  from 
the  photograph  of  a  speci- 
men 8*1-2  inches  long,  gives 
a  perfect  idea  of  the  side 
outline;  viewed  from 
above,  the  fish  is  long  and 
narrow.  Its  colors  are  very 
brilliant,  greenish  olive  up- 
on the  back,  becoming 
lighter  upon  the  sides, 
where  irregular  small  red 
and  broader  yellowish- 
brown  spots  occur.  The 
opercles,  or  sides  of  the 
head,  and  gill  covers,  are 
bluish,  with  light  spots, 
and  on  the  end  of  the 
opercle  near  the  pectoral 
fin  is  a  large,  soft  prolongation  of  it  of  bril- 
liant colors;  it  is  black,  edged  with  intense 
scarlet.  This  fish  is  of  little  value  as  food,  be- 
cause it  is  generally  so  small  and  bony.  Yet, 
whatever  the  size,  it  is  eaten  with  relish,  fried 
and  well  browned.  The  larger  specimens  are 
frequently  found  in  market  and  are  much 
esteemed.  The  Pondfish  abounds  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  north  of  the  Carolinas  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  probably  exceeding  these 
limits,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  fish 
gentlemen  can  have  in  their  ornamental  ponds 
and  brooks.  It  makes 
a  nest  in  clear,  shal- 
low water,  near  shore, 
excavating  the  gravel 
4  to  6  inches  deep  in 
the  middle,  for  a  space 
2  feet  in  diameter. 
Here  it  lays  its  eggs 
and  watches  them  day 
and  night  for  weeks, 
fighting  off  intruders. 
The  Buddy  Bass 
or  White  Perot. — 
(Lahr.ax  faifus.) — Un- 
der the  name  of  White 
Perch  two  quite  dis- 
tinct fish  are  popular- 
ly known.  They  vary, 
however,considerably 
in  size  and  in  other 
points.  The  one,  an 
engraving  of  which, 
about  half  the  natu- 
ral size,  we  present, 

is  the  larger  and  better  fish,  as  it  frequently 
exceeds  9  or  10  inches  in  length.  The  color  is 
bluish  above  with  a  pale  reddish  hue  extending 
over  the  sides,  changing  to  pale  orange  on  the 
belly.  The  head  has  metallic  reflections,  and  the 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are  reddish.  This  is  a 
common  fish  in  those  streams  and  waters  which 
communicate  directly  with  the  sea  along  the 


Atlantic  coast,  and  where  the  water  is  brackish, 
and,  at  least  occasionally,  salt.  It  is,  we  believe, 
never  found  at  a  distance  from  brackish  water. 
Though  clearly  a  bass;  its  general  form  associates 
it  with  the  perch,  and  hence  the  common  name. 
It  is  taken  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  and  found  in  the  markets  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  pan  fish. 


the  pondfish  or  sunfish— ( Ibmotls  vulgaris.) 

Green  Fodder  for  Dry  Weather. 

On  a  large  number  of  farms  which  have  con- 
nected with  them  mountain  lands,  outlying 
pastures,  or  any  fields  to  which  labor  cannot 
be  profitably  applied,  the  only  economical  way 
to  make  use  of  a  very  large  amount  of  valua- 
ble food  is  to  feed  it  off  by  pasturing  animals ; 
but  unless  the  amount  of  pasture  laud  is  so 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  animals  to 
be  kept,  that,  during  the  season  of  luxuriant 
growth,  more  food  is  produced  than  can  be 


ruddy  bass  or  wniTE  perch— {Labrax  ntfus. ) 


consumed,  it  will  always  be  profitable  to  raise  a 
greater  or  less  breadth  of  some  succulent  green 
crop,  with  which  to  eke  out  the  precarious  sub- 
sistence afforded  by  parched  pasture  fields. 
Throughout  the  whole  region  where  Indian 
corn  grows,  this  affords  the  most  abundant  and 
cheapest  green  fodder  for  use  during  the  later 
mouths  of   summer  and    the  autumn.      And 


every  farmer  whose  pastures  are  liable  to  be- 
come pinched  under  the  heat  of  the  August 
sun  should  sow  early  in  the  season,  and  at  suc- 
cessive intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  until 
the  first  of  July,  such  a  breadth  of  some  large- 
growing  variety  of  corn  as  will  ensure  the  need- 
ed supply  to  keep  his  stock  always  amply  fed. 
On  well-arranged  dairy  farms,  where  animals 
are  pastured  sufficiently 
near  to  the  buildings  to  be 
driven  in  at  night,  it  will 
be  well  to  give  a  good  feed 
of  cut  fodder  every  even- 
ing, and  in  some  cases  in 
the  morning  as  well,  turu- 
_  iug  out  to  pasture  during 
the  day.  Indeed,  so  uni- 
versal is  this  practice  be- 
coming in  our  best  dairy 
districts,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  a  word  in 
favor  of  its  adoption.  If 
Indian  corn  alone  is  de- 
pended on  for  this  purpose, 
the  seed  should  be  procur- 
ed from  a  more  Southern 
locality,  as  such  corn  is 
more  luxuriant  in  its 
growth  of  stalk  and  leaf 
than  is  that  of  any  North- 
ern region.  Some  good 
farmers  in  New  England 
procure  seed  corn  for  soil- 
ing use  from  Missouri,  and 
believe  that  the  production 
of  fodder  from  it  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
would  be  that  of  any  variety  of  which  the  seed 
could  be  perfectly  ripened  in  their  locality. 
Sweet  corn  is  more  valuable,  weight  for  weight, 
than  any  other,  but  the  seed  is  so  expensive  and 
so  uncertain  in  its  germination,  while  the 
amount  of  stalk  and  leaf  produced  is  less,  that 
the  profit  of  using  it  for  soiling  purposes  is 
questionable.  Hungarian  millet  and  other 
plants  seem  to  be  excellent  for  soiling  purposes; 
but  they  are  much  less  known,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  safe,  as  yet.  to  recommend  them  as  bet- 
ter than  our  native 
Indian  corn,  with  the 
cultivation  and  care 
of  which  all  are  fa- 
miliar. In  the  system 
of  partial  soiling,  val- 
uable assistance  may 
also  be  obtained  from 
the  use  of  winter  rye, 
which  makes  a  luxu- 
riant growth  very  ear- 
ly in  the  spring,  long 
before  grass  is  fit  for 
feeding,  and  which 
may  be  cut  in  its  ear- 
ly stages  of  growth 
without  detriment  to 
its  production  of 
grain ;  though,  after 
the  production  of  the 
seed  stalk  has  com- 
menced, cutting  is  in- 
jurious. Even  after 
this  time,  however,  a 
valuable  amount  of  green  forage  will  be  pro- 
duced for  use  later  in  the  season. 

»-■ -m»m         i  • 

The  First  Milk  of  a  cow  after  calving  is 
purgative,  and  might  have  a  bad  effect  on  hogs, 
but  we  should  think  it  could  not  be  dangerous 
unless  fed  regularly  day  after  day.  It  is  used  as 
human  food  in  Europe  without    evil  effects 
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Buds  out  of  Place. 

The  books  tell  us  that  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  the  root  is,  that  it  never  bears 
buds.  This  is  true  of  the  great  majority  of 
roots  in  their  normal  condition,  but,  under  cer- 
tain circumstauces, 
roots  will  produce 
buds ;  and  not  only 
is  this  the  case,  but 
they  may  be  made 
to  produce  them 
with  such  certainty, 
that  propagation 
by  root  cuttings  is  ___ 

one  of    the     most  __..  "7- 

ready  methods    of     '<sSr^^- 
increasing       many  '  SmB 

plants.  We  showed  ^^J 

not  loug  ago  that 
buds  were  readily 
formed  upon  the 
scales  of  the  lily 
bulbs,  which  are  on- 
ly modified  leaves, 
and  in  the  Begonias 
and  many  other 
plants,  a  leaf  prop- 
er, or  a  part  of  a 
leaf  even,  may  be 
made  to  produce 
buds  so  readily.that 
leaf  propagation  is 

not  an  uncommon  thing  with  florists.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Fuller  has  made  many  experiments  with  these 
unusual  methods  of  propagation,  and  has  largely 
extended  the  list  of  those  plants  which  may  be 
multiplied  by  root  cuttings,  etc.  He  recently 
brought  us  a  remarkable  and  interesting  in- 
stance of  the  unusual  appearance  of  buds  in 
the  gladiolus.  Mr.  F.  W.  AVoodard  had  placed 
some  bulbs  of  Gladiolus  under  the  stage  of  his 
green-house.  Several  of  the  bulbs  were  turned 
upside  down,  so  that  the  terminal  bud,  which 


place — the  bottom  of  the  bulb.  The  engraving 
given  below  shows  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  bulbs,  it  being  represented  upside  down,  of 
course.  The  unusual  growth  is  shown,  and 
also  the  regular  shoot,  which  at  length  had 
started  and  curved  itself  towards  the  light. 


p.Ose  and  white  hydrangea. — (Hydrangea  Japonica,  vsu\  rosea  alba.) 

The  Hydrangeas. 


naturally  would  have  started,  was  removed  from 
the  light,  and  probably  had  less  heat  than  the 
bottom  of  the  bulb.  The  temperature  being 
sufficient  to  start  vegetation,  and  the  natural 
growth  being  checked  by  these  causes,  buds  ap- 
peared, and  leaves  developed  in  a  very  unusual 


The  well-known  Hydrangea  is,  in  the  North- 
ern States,  generally  kept  under  shelter  in  win- 
ter, and  turned  out  in  spring.  Its  enormous 
balls  of  usually  pink  flowers  have  long  made  it  a 
favorite  plant,  but  its  claims  to  popularity  are 
likely  to  be  contested  by  more  recently  intro- 
duced species  and  varieties,  a  number  of  which 
have  come  to  us  from  Japan.  In  April  of  last 
year  we  figured  the  Large-flowered  Panicled 
Hydrangea,  which  produces  immense  flower 
masses,  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  Under  the 
names  of  Hydrangea  Otaska  and  H.  Imperatrice 
Eugenie,  the  French  journals  have  recently 
given  us  engravings  of  some  fine  forms.  Messrs. 
Olm  Brothers,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  send  us, 
under  the  name  of  Rose  and  White  Hydrangea, 
H.  rosea  alba,  a  charming  plant.  We  give  an 
engraving  of  a  flower  cluster  reduced  in  size. 
The  centre  of  the  cluster  is  occupied  by  small, 
perfect  flowers,  while  on  the  circumference  there 
is  a  row  of  larger  sterile  flowers,  which  are 
pure  white  when  they  first  open,  then  be- 
come beautifully  tinted  with  rose,  and  finally  of 
a  deep  red.  The  colors  are  very  clear  and  pure, 
and  the  effect  remarkably  fine.  In  the  common 
Hydrangea  the  whole  cluster  is  made  up  of 
these  large,  sterile  flowers.  We  take  the  present 
plant  to  be  a  variety  of  what  is  called  Hydran- 
gea Japonica,  which  is  believed  to  be  only  the 
normal  form  of  the  old  Garden  Hydrangea, 
which  this  plant  is  quite  like  in  foliage  and  habit. 


Lima  Beans. 

There  are  probably  hundreds  of  our  readers 
who  have  gardens  and  do  not  raise  Lima  Beans 
— at  least  our  observation  shows  that  they  are 
not  so  generally  cultivated  as  they  should  be. 
The  Lima  is  the  very  perfection  of  beans, 
whether  taken  in  its  green  state  or  ripe.  Any 
one  who  has  an  ordinarily  good  soil  can  grow 
them,  if  he  observes  the  precaution  not  to 
plant  too  early.    Make  hills  by  spading  in  some 


good  compost  or  well-rotted  manure,  four  feet 
apart  each  way.  Set  a  pole  firmly  in  the  center 
of  each.  The  pole  need  not  be  more  than  six  or 
eight  feet  out  of  the  ground.  Some  recommend 
twelve,  which  is  a  mistake.  It  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  climbing  plants  to  get  to  the  top  of 
their  support  be- 
fore they  begin  to 
bear,  and  long  poles 
bring  late  crops.  It 
has  been  said  that 
good  crops  can  be 
had  without  any 
poles.  We  have 
never  tried  this, 
but  propose  to  do 
it  this  season.  Put 
five  or  six  beans 
around  each  pole, 
pressiug  them  into 
the  soil  with  the 
eye  downward,and 
covering  about  an 
inch.  Early  in 
June,  when  the 
cold  storms  are 
over,  is  usually 
soon  enough. 

When  well  up, 
thin  to  four  plants 
to  each  pole ;  and 
when  they  first  run, 
if  they  are  dis- 
posed to  wander,  give  them  a  turn  about  the 
poles.  Keep  the  ground  clean,  and  pinch  in 
the  longer  side  branches,  as  well  as  the  top  of 
the  vine  when   it  has  surmounted    the    pole. 

The  Safflower,  or  "Saffron." 

There  seems  to  be  just  now  a  marked  dis- 
position to  experiment  with  those  plants  which 
furnish  economical  products,  and  we  have  many 
letters  asking  about  madder,  opium,  ami  other 


SAFFLOWER. — (Cartkamus  tinclorius.) 

things  not  used  as  food.  While  we  are  glad  to 
see  a  desire  to  cultivate  every  product  that  our 
climate  will  allow  of,  we  would  caution  against 
undertaking  any  untried  culture  without  first 
carefully  experimenting.  Some  one  wrote  us 
to  send  poppy  seeds  enough  to  plant  an  acre. 
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Wlmt.  .in  elephant  would  an  acre  of  poppies 
lie  to  any  one,  while  a  square  rod  or  less  would 
he  ample  for  all  purposes  of  experiment !  There 
are  many  things  that  will  grow  with  09  which 
cannot  be  made  paying  crops  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  collecting  them.  Safflower  is  one  of  the 
plants  about  which  inquiries  are  made.  In  this 
country  it  is  improperly  called  saffron,  which  is 
the  product  of  a  crocus,  while  the  safflower,  or 
American  saffron,  i-  from  the  Gar&emtus  tine- 
torius,  a  plant  related  to  the  Thistles.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  East,  and  is  more  or 
less  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It.  is  an  annual, 
growing  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  high, 
and  bears  numerous  heads  of  orange-colored 
flowers  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  leaves,  as  well  as  the  scales  of  the  invol- 
ucre which  surrounds  the  head  of  florets,  have 
small,  spiny  teeth.  The  valuable  portion  is 
the  small  flowers  or  florets,  which  are  plucked 
when  in  full  bloom.  In  the  East  Indies,  where 
the  principal  commercial  supply  is  grown,  the 
flowers  are  pressed  into  small  cakes;  the  small 
quantitv  produced  in  this  country  is  dried  loose. 
More  or  less  saffron  is  used  in  domestic  medi- 
cine, and  is  probably  as  harmless  as  any  of  the 
many  things  given  as  warm  drinks.  Its  virtues 
depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of  warm  water 
given  with  it.  It  is  used  to  adulterate  the  true 
saffron,  which  is  an  expensive  drug,  to  make 
rouge  and  "  pink  saucers,"  and  as  a  dye.  It 
gives  a  brilliant  red  to  silks,  which  is  not  a  fast 
color.  In  Europe,  the  plant  is  frequently  grown 
as  an  ornament  In  gardens.  As  with  most  of 
the  oriental  commercial  products,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  details  of  the  cultivation  of  saf- 
flower, or  statistics  with  regard  to  its  yield, 
etc.  Those  who  wish  to  experiment  with  it 
should  sow  the  seeds  early  this  month;  afoot 
apart  would  probably  be  a  proper  distance,  and 
the  rows  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  the 
necessary  cultivation  and  gathering  the  flowers. 


More  Mole  Traps. 

The  number  of  washing-machines  am!  cook- 
ing-stoves patented  each  year  indicates  that  per- 
fection in  these  articles  is  not,  yet  attained.  We 
judge  that  this  must  be  the  case  with  mole 
traps,  as  each  year  brings  us  several  new  con- 
trivances for  destroying  the  burrowing  pests.  If 
mortality  to  the  moles  were  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  ingenuity  expended  in  exterminating 
them,  the  race  would  have  been  extinct  long 
ago.  We  imagine  that  one  thing  is  needed 
which  the  inventors  cannot  supply — care  and 


persistence  in  using  the  traps  wherever  a  mole- 
track  is  noticed.  "Ex-squire,"  who  dates  from 
the  odd  place  "  Sir  Acres  not  Enough,"  in  New 
Jersey,  where  "Ten  Acres  Enough"  was  dis- 
covered, sends  his  "con-t  rapt  ion,"  of  which  lie 
says  :  "'Tis  death  on  the  moles,  and  not  being 
patented,  is  public  property.  It  is  made  of 
'trips  of  one-inch  boards;  there  are  two  pieces 


like  a  joined  by  two  pieces,  c,  c,  nailed  on  :  b  is 
hinged  to  one  c;  d,  over  which  the  cord  runs,  is 
nailed  loe;  e  is  on  a  pivot  at  j:  The  spikes 
are  pieces  of  wire,  ground  to  a  blunt  point.  I 
make  e  e  about  eight  inches  long."  Figure  1 
shows  an  end  view  of  the  trap  placed  over  a  run. 
Mr.  Geo.  Foland,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  (?)  gives 
a  drawing  of  his  trap,  which  he  thinks  more 
simple  and  effective  than  any  we  have  hereto- 
fore published.  He  says:  "It  is  only  a  com- 
mon dead  fall,  which  any  boy  knows  how  to 
make.  A  board  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  and 
from  four  to  six  feet  long,  with  a  stone  upon  it 
for  a  weight,  is  used  with  the  common  trip 
trigger.    Take  n  block  nine  inches  long  by  three 


Fig.  2, — foland's  mole  tkap. 
inches  wide,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  thick  ; 
strike  a  circle  on  each  end,  of  two  and  a  half 
inches  diameter,  and  put  in  each  circle  four 
sharp  nails,  extending  through  the  block  about 
four  inches.  Place  your  foot,  upon  the  trail, 
and  press  it  tightly  down,  and  put  the  block 
upon  the  trail,  with  the  nails  on  each  side  of 
the  part  pressed  down.  The  point  of  the  trig- 
ger must  bear  upon  the  part,  thus  pressed  down, 
as  represented  in  the  engraving.  As  the  mole 
opens  his  trail,  the  trigger  is  raised,  which  drops 
the  weight  upon  the  block,  and  drives  home 
tlie   nails.      This    trap   never  fails   to   catch." 


Notes  from  "  The  Pines." 

Mr.  Walks  and  Talks  has  given  his  experience 
in  the  paper,  and  why  should  not  I  ?  He  has  a 
large  farm  to  walk  and  talk  over,  and  I  propose 
to  do  the  same  with  my  large  garden.  Now,  it 
is  very  jolly  to  go  upon  a  new  place  and  find  it 
all  just  as  you  would  not  have  it.  A  place  that 
i<  finished  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have — but  one 
that  lias  been  begun,  and  has  everything  wrong 
from  beginning  to  end  is  a  perfect  treasure.  I 
have  not  time  to  make  a  map  of  the  place  as  it 
is,  but  you  may  imagine  a  long  and  narrow  piece 
fronting  on  the  river,  and  going  back  over  hill 
and  dale  indefinitely,  and  including  about  ten 
acres.  "Why  do  I  call  it  'The  Pines'  ?"  "Because 
I  could  not  help  it"  You  see,  that  there  are  on 
the  river  bank  three  pine  trees,  our  beautiful 
native  White  Pine,  the  Weymouth  Pine  of  Eng- 
land, which  for  hight  and  spread  of  limbs  are 
rarely  to  be  equaled  ;  and  out  of  respect  to  these 
grand  old  lnonarchs,  the  place  is  called  "The 
Pines."  Beyond  this  natural  growth  the  trees 
are  all  wrong,  as  is  eveiy  thing  else.  Two 
Balsam  Firs,  the  worst  of  our  evergreens, 
flank  the  front  door,  and  shrubs  put  in  a  straight 
line  with  them  give  a  very  cheerful  idea  of  a 
funeral.  There  is  a  row  of  cherry  trees  near 
the  front  line  fence,  which  ought  to  bear  fruit, 
but  don't;  and  all  the  grounds  around  the 
house  which  will  be  lawn,  are  occupied  by 
pear  trees,  currant  bashes,  quince  trees,  and  as 
near  the  road  as  possible  is  a  bed  of  asparagus, 
and  another  of  rhubarb !  I  can't  tell  you  of  the 
odd  things  that  are  where  they  ought  not  to  be, 
but  some  time  I  will  make  a  plan  and  show 
how  they  are,  and  how  I  have  changed  them, 
as  the  suggestions  will  be  useful  to  hundreds  of 
readers.     Now.  next  to  making  a  place  useful  to 


one's  self,  it  is  important  to  make  it  useful  to 
others.  I  intend,  in  ttie  "  Notes  from  '  The 
Pines,' "  to  record  my  failures  as  well  as  my 
successes,  and  to  make  them  as  talky,  if  not 
as  "walky,"  as  Professor  Harris  does  in  his  gen- 
erally appreciated  Walks  and  Talks.  My  great 
satisfaction  in  the  whole  is,  that  we  have  what 
Ihc  Agriculturist  lias  long  wanted — a  big  garden. 
The  different  editors  have  four'large  farms,  and 
I  supplement  them  with  a  large  garden,  in  which 
there  will  be  ample  room  to  te=t  all  the  many 
things  our  friends  send  us  every  year.  Already 
Saul,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Lum,of  Sandusky ,0., 
Carpenter,  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Fuller,  of  Woodside, 
N.  J.,  Geo.  Such,  of  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Col. 
Wilder,  of  Mass.,  and  J.  J.  A.  Gregory,  of  the 
same  State,  Bresee,  of  potato  fame,  Conover, 
who  will  be  famous  in  potatoes,  Mr.  Yander- 
veer,  whose  seedling  is  working  its  way  into 
popularity,  and  many  others  whom  we  cannot 
name  here,  have  sent  us  things  to  be  tested.  I 
intend  to  make  "  The  Pines  "  a  trial  ground,  as 
there  is  ample  room  lo  test  every  garden  prod- 
uct. Taking  possession  late  in  April,  I  can 
only  make  the  tillable  land  do  its  best.  Many 
kinds  of  potatoes  have  beer,  put  in  side  by  side 
in  purely  field  culture,  and  some  impartial  and 
interesting  results  may  be  looked  for.  Many 
"novelties"  in  the  way  of  garden  vegetables 
and  flowers  have  been  sown,  and  odd  seeds 
from  various  sources  put  in,  so  that  there  is  al- 
ready material  enough  at  hand  to  maice  the 
"Notes  from  'The  Pines'  "  interesting  to  every 
one  who  has  a  garden,  large  or  small. 


The  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

BT   A.    I*..    ALLEN. 


In  a  late  rapid  jaunt  over  Great  Britain  and 
parts  of  the  Continent,  I  took  some  pains  to 
visit  a  few  of  the  famous  trees  flourishing  there. 
Of  the  evergreens  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  was 
the  grandest  and  most  noble.  It  is  to  ihis  class 
what  the  white  oak  is  to  deciduous  trees;  and 
it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  learn  that  its 
cultivation  is  considerably  on  the  increase  now 
among  us.  The  largest  Cedar  of  Lebanon  I 
know  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  seen  in  an 
open  field,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Bloodgood 
nursery,  in  the  town  of  Flushing,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  office  of  the  American  Agricul- 
turist. About  three  years  ago  it  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  several  feet  of  the  top  were  cut 
off,  but  it,  still  towers  upward  of  sixty  feet,  high. 
The  circumference  of  its  trunk,  close  to  the 
ground,  is  within  a  fraction  of  thirteen  feet  ; 
three  feet  above,  eleven  feel  :  six  feet  above, 
nine  feet.  The  lowest  branches  commence 
seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  have  a  spread 
of  about  forty  feet.  They  are  all  horizontal, 
very  close  to  each  other  in  whorls,  and  gradu- 
ally diminish  in  length  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
thus  forming  a  symmetrica]  cone.  The  foliage 
is  very  dense,  and  of  the  deepest,  purest,  and 
most  vivid  green,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
When  the  sun  falls  upon  this  bright,  fresh,  ver- 
dant mass,  it  lends  a  golden  tinge  to  its  foliage, 
as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Abies 
(Picea)  Nordmanniana.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  of  old 
were  called  "glorious,"  and  were  said  to  be 
"  planted  in  the  garden  of  God." 

The  soil  where  this  tree  stands  is  a  light  sandy 
loam,  of  moderate  fertility.  Its  growth,  there- 
fore, has  been  slow,  giving  its  wood  a  good  op- 
portunity of  ripening  well  every  season  before 
the  severity  of  winter  set  in ;  and  this  is  one 
reason,  undoubtedly,  why  its  foliage  is  such  a 
bright,  fresh  green  all  winter.     I  have  watched 
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rids  noble  tree  pretty  attentively  for  several 
years,  and  the  only  time  its  leaves  were  found 
to  be  tinged  by  the  frost  was  in  January  and 
February,  1868;  then  the  tip  ends  of  many  of 
the  branches  were  changed  to  a  russet  color,  or 
rusty  brown,  which  soon  wore  oil',  however,  as 
the  spring  advanced.  It  is  well  known  that 
that  was  the  severest  and  most  trying  winter  for 
evergreens  which  we  have  experienced  for  many 
years.  The  past  December,  also,  was  unusually 
cold,  but  it  did  no  injury  to  the  foliage  of  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  in  Flushing,  there  being 
several  others  of  considerable  size  there,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  one  described  above. 

A  cold,  moist  soil  is  injurious  to  this  tree,  and 
it  should  be  grown  standing  clear  of  all  others. 
I  could  but  remark  the  great  difference  in  size 
and  superiority  in  general  appearance  of  the 
specimens  at  Warwick  Castle  Park,  and  other 
places  in  England,  standing  by  themselves,  to 
those  which  grew  up  more  closeljr  surrounded 
by  other  trees  in  the  Jardiu  des  Plantes,  at  Paris. 
, »-. — -♦—        ■ 

The  Wanton   Destruction  of   Timber. 

BY   M.    L.   CURTIS,   CLYDE,   OHIO. 


If  there  is  ont  subject  upon  which  it  seems 
impossible  for  farmers  to  properly  reason,  it  is 
the  importance  of  saving  what  little  remains  to 
us  of  our  forests.  Ohio  to-day  lias  one  mile  of 
railroad  for  every  ten  sections  of  land,  with 
thousands  of  locomotives  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  cars,  and  shops,  depots,  docks,  bridges,  tanks, 
ties,  sheds,  and  shanties,  without  number.  The 
shrill  scream  of  the  locomotive's  whistle  rever- 
berating through  every  forest  proclaims  its 
doom.  And  Ohio  is  only  a  sample  of  other  tim- 
bered States.  In  addition  to  their  own  wants 
are  the  long,  lank  arms  of  thetimberless  regions 
of  the  West  stretched  out  for  supplies.  Then  in 
addition  to  this  are  the  hucksters,  hawkers,  and 
runners,  that  swarm  through  the  land  in  search 
of  ship  timber,  ear  timber,  cabinet  timber,  pipe, 
butt,  oil,  and  barrel  staves,  spokes,  bent  work, 
hubs,  ax-helves,  hoop-poles,  oar-blades,  hand- 
spikes, ship-knees,  fork  and  rake  stales,  hoe- 
handles,  ball  clubs,  police  staves,  and  walking 
canes,  to  be  sent  far  and  wide.  Besides  this  the 
demand  for  timber  to  build  steamers,  sail  and 
other  vessels,  clocks,  and  elevators  for  our  vast 
inland  waters  as  well  as  for  the  seaports,  and 
the  requirements  to  build  our  cities,  villages, 
hamlets,  and  farm-buildings;  to  bridge  our 
streams,  fence  our  fields,  and  warm  our  dwell- 
ings, and  the  thousand  other  unnamed  uses  to 
which  timber  is  daily  applied,  gives  but  a  faint 
view  of  the  demands  for  to-day.  But  who  shall 
compute  the  demand  of  to-morrow  ?  Every 
cough  from  the  locomotive's  hoarse  lungs  aug- 
ments it.  Still,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  farmers  all 
over  our  land  who  are  not  pinched  for  timber 
will  argue,  "  Why  let  the  timber  cumber  the 
ground,  which,  if  cleared,  would  net  $5  to  $10 
profit  per  acre  a  year?  This  at  interest  would 
more  than  buy  our  timber  for  all  purposes." 
And  so  farmers  with  scanty  wood  lots  arc  clear- 
ing acre  after  acre,  and  who  shall  arrest  it  ? 
The  skillful  chopper  in  one  hour  demolishes  the 
majestic  oak  that  has  required  the  heavenly 
benedictions  of  sunshine  and  showers  for  three 
centuries  to  grow  it.  Two  years  ago  au  old 
pioneer  living  in  the  iuteriorof  Ohio  told  me  that 
could  he  have  the  timber  back  on  his  200-acre 
farm  that  nearly  killed  him  and  ids  wife  in  getting 
it  off,  it  would  sell  for  $300  per  acre,  standing. 
And  it  was  true.  I  told  this  to  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors who  was  about  to  clear  off  his  last  timber 
on  the  plea  that  the  use  of  the  land  would  be 


more  profitable  to  him  than  to  save  the  timber. 
But  I  might  as  well  have  told  it  to  one  of  his 
trees,  for  his  men  are  now  cutting  the  last  acre. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  growing  of  tim- 
ber throughout  the  prairie  ami  older  settled 
States  should  be  encouraged,  and  entered  upon 
in  earnest.  The  writer,  in  a  few  experi- 
ments in  growing  timber  where  he  now 
resides,  has  obtained  the  following  re- 
sults: Cotton-wood,  13  years'  growth,  60 
feet  high,  and  18  inches  in  diameter  2  feet 
above  ground;  Sycamore  (Button-wood) 
about  the  same  diameter,  but  not  so  tall ; 
one  sample  Yellow  Willow  showed  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  annual  rings  of 
over  2  inches  in  widtli ;  Locust  of  20 
years'  growth  attained  a  diameter  of  12 
to  15  inches,  tall  and  symmetrical,  and  it 
is  a  hardy,  durable,  and  valuable  kind  of 
timber.  Some  samples  of  Butternut, 
Black  Walnut,  and  Yellow  Oak,  left  standing  in 
the  fields,  show  about  the  same  dimensions. 
Much  of  the  reserved  timber  is  prematurely 
dying,  which  the  owners  would  gladly  prevent 
if  they  knew  the  causes.  Some  of  the  causes 
are  underbrushing  and  pasturing.  For  it  is  a 
fact  beyond  controversy  that  our  primitive  for- 
est trees  die  in  a  short  time  after  the  ground  un- 
der them  becomes  turfed  over  and  hardened  by 
the  tread  of  stock.  And  it  is  better  economy 
to  pelt  the  sheep  and  shoot  the  cattle  rather 
than  to  continue  the  practice. 

Another  active  agent  in  the  destruction  of 
timber  is  ditching.  Timber  grown  on  wet  land 
is  very  sensitive  to  the  spade.  Ditch  around 
the  woods  rather  than  through  them,  if  possible. 
Some  argue  that  stonecoal  is  preferable  to  wood 
for  fuel.  Let  those  who  wish  to  breathe  car- 
bonic acid  and  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  and  have 
their  bodies  begrimmed  with  smut,  their  rooms 
blackened,  ami  the  rain  dropping  from  their 
eaves  like  ink,  accept  the  coal.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  timber,  the  relative  value  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds,  the  near  day  in  the  future  that  will 
see  our  pine  and  other  forests  exhausted  with 
the  accumulating  agencies  of  destruction  now 
at  work,  the  thermal  modifications  the  forests 
exert  upon  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  the  certain- 
ty that  the  removal  of  the  forests  would  repeat 
here  what  it  has  done  elsewhere,  in  turning  our 
beautiful  and  productive  country  into  a  bar- 
ren waste,  are  matters  of  great  moment,  and 
should  come  home  to  every  lover  of  his  country. 


over  and  tied  to  the  stakes,  while  the  new  ones 
grow  up  in  the  centre.  An  improvement  on 
this  is  to  use  a  wire  trellis,  which  allows  both 
the  bearing  and  the  new  canes  to  be  supported. 
Mr.  AY  R.  Davis,  Crawford  Co.,  O.,  sends  us 
his  method,  which  has  some  features  different 


Training  Raspberries. 

In  growing  raspberries  on  the  large  scale,  a 
stake  is  used  to  support  the  canes;  but  in 
garden  culture,  not  only  is  greater  neatness  se- 
cured, but  the  new  canes  which  are  to  bear 
fruit  the  next  year  have 
a  better  opportunity  to 
develop,  if  some  kind  of 
a  trellis  is  used.  One  of 
the  simplest  supports  is 
the  hoop  trellis,  (fig.  1) 
given  by  Mr.  Fuller  in 
his  Small  Fruit  Cultur- 
ist.  It  is  made  by  driv- 
ing a  stake  each  side  of 
a  stool,  and  nailing  a 
barrel  hoop  to  them. 
The  canes  are  to  be  train- 
ed to  the  hoop,  and  fas» 
tened,  to  prevent  them  from  blowing  about. 
Another  method  of  training  is  shown  in  fig.  2, 
in  which  two  stakes  are  driven,  one  on  each 
side  of   the  plant;    the  bearing  canes  are  bent, 


Fig.  1. — HOOP  TB.VININO. 


from  any  other  plan  we  have  seen.  He  puts 
strongly  braced  posts,  which  project  2' j2  feet 
out  of  the  ground,  at  the  ends  of  the  rows,  and 
other  slakes  at  every  fourth  plant.  A  No.  12 
galvanized  wire  is  stretched  between  the  end 
posts,  and  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  intermedi- 
ate stakes  by  means  of  a  small  staple,  driven 
over  the  wire.  Supposing  this  to  be  put  up  at 
the  time  the  roots  are  planted,  the  new  canes, 
of  which  four  are  allowed  to  grow,  are  tied  to 
the  wdre  when  high  enough.  The  second  year 
two  canes  from  each  stool  are  beut  over,  and 


Fig.  3. — TRAININO  TO  A  WIRE. 

tied  to  the  wire,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  while  the 
new  canes  grow  up  straight,  and  are  secured  to 
the  wire.  After  the  fruiting  canes  are  removed, 
the  new  canes  are  bent  over  in  their  place. 
From  the  number  of  inquiries  that  are  made, 
we  infer  that  it  is  not  generally  understood  that 
raspberry  canes  bear  fruit  but  onee.  After 
the  fruit  is  off,  they  are  to  be  removed,  and  the 
new  growth  trained  up  to  supply  their  places. 


CuTtUANTS. — The  old  Bed  Dutch,  well  ma- 
nured and  mulched,  will  give  as  large  fruit  as 
the  Versailles  and  other  large  kinds  will,  if  neg- 
lected. Mulch  the  bushes  with  whatever  litter 
is  at,  hand,  and  apply  powdered  hellebore  at  the 
first  appearance  of  the  worm.  A  correspondent 
at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  writes  that  be  has  obtained 
remarkable  results  from  the  use  of  leached  ashes. 
— . — ,     «»»     . .  » 

Scale  Lice. — The  eggs  of  the  Oyster-shell 
Bark  louse  hatch  this  month,  and  the  younc 
brood  of  very  minute  lice  make  their  way  to  the 
tender,  new  shoots,  where  they  fix  themselves. 
They  soon  become  covered  with  an  impermea- 
ble shield,  and  can  only  be  destroyed  before 
they  are  thus  protected.  Watch  them  carefully, 
and  at  the  hatching  time  apply  strong  soapsuds. 
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Geraniums  and  Pelargoniums. 

The  name  Geranium  is  so  generally  associ- 
ated with  green-house  and  window  plants,  that 
but  few  are  aware  we  have  several  wild  Gerani- 
ums, and  that  those  exotics  which  are  com- 
monly called  Geraniums  are,  botanical- 
ly  speaking,  not  Geraniums  at  all.  'The 
most  common,  as  well  as  the  largest, 
of  our  native  species  is  Geranium  ■mac- 
ulatiim,  the  Common  Crauesbill,  the 
one  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  a 
branching  perennial  herb,  about  two 
feet  high,  with  rather  coarse  and  cut 
leaves,  which,  when  old,  show  whitish 
blotches.  The  regular,  light  purple 
flowers  are  about  an  inch  across,  and 
are  followed  by  a  long  beaked  fruit, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  popular  name  of 
Cranesbill,  as  well  as  the  scientific  one, 
Geranium,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  for  crane ;  the  specific  name 
signifies  spotted,  in  reference  to  the 
markings  upon  the  leaves.  This  beaked 
fruit  is  interesting  as  illustrating  one  of 
the  many  methods  in  which  seeds  are 
scattered.  The  fruit  consists  of  five 
pistils,  which  are  attached  to  a  stem- 
like projection  or  receptacle.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  low7er  portions  of 
these  pistils,  which  contain  the  seed, 
suddenly  break  away,  and  by  the  curl- 
ing of  their  upper  portion,  throw  out 
the  seed.  The  small  engravings  given 
below  show  the  closed  and  open 
fruit.  The  root  of  this  species  is 
very  astringent,  and  is  used  by  physi- 
cians and  in  popular  medicine.  The 
Carolina  Geranium  (6?.  Carolinum),  is 
not  rare  in  barren  soils ;  it  has  more 
finely  divided  foliage,  and  much  small- 
er flowers.  The  Herb  Robert  (G.  Ro- 
bertianum),  which  grows  in  shady  and 
rocky  places,  is  still  more  delicate  in  ap- 
pearance, and  has  a  strong  and  unpleas- 
ant odor.  Some  of  the  foreign  species 
are  now  and  then  found  in  gardens; 
of  these,  the  Lancaster  Geranium  (G. 
Laneastriense),  is  a  very  pleasing  one,  it  being 
a  perfectly  hardy,  low  growing  plant,  and  is 
covered  with  flowers  much  like  those  of  our 
common  Crauesbill  nearly  ail  summer.  The 
green-house  plants  commonly  called  Geraniums 
are  Pelargoniums ;  they  are  all  tender  shrubs, 
or  have  thick,  fleshy 
stems,  and  their  flowers 
are  irregular,  having 
two  of  the  petals  differ- 
ing somewhat  in  size 
and  shape  from  the 
others.  At  the  base  of 
the  flower  there  is  a  sort 
of  projection  or  spur 
from  the  calyx,  and 
all  of  the  stamens  are 
not  perfect,  ouly  seven 
of  them  usually  bearing 
anthers.  A  great  deal 
of  fine  writing  and  bad 

GERANIUM   FRUIT.  ,emper      haye      of      ^ 

been  displayed  by  florists  in  the  discussion  as  to 
what  are  Geraniums,  and  what  Pelargoniums. 
Botanically,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  difference 
between  the  two,  and  we  have  given  characters 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them.  The  name  Ge- 
ranium has  become  so  thoroughly  attached  to 
the  green-house  plants,  that  it  is  convenient  to 
continue  its  use  as  a  popular  name  for  the  Pelar- 
goniums.    But  when  florists,  as  some  do,  tell 


us  that  a  part  of  the  Pelargoniums  must  be 
called  Geraniums,  and  the  other  Pelargoniums, 
we  quite  fail  to  see  the  force  of  their  claims. 


The    Chinese    Yam. — Recently    attempts 
have  been  made  to  resuscitate  this  "  novelty." 


common  cranesbill. — (  Geranium  macidatum.) 

The  whole  story  is  this :  The  Chinese  Yam, 
Dhscorcea  Batatas,  was  introduced  about  fif- 
teen years  ago  as  a  new  and  valuable  esculent, 
and  a  substitute  for  the  potato.  It  is  a  vine 
with  a  handsome  foliage,  and  of  vigorous 
growth.  The  root,  which  is  the  edible  part, 
runs  down  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly brittle.  It  is  difficult  to  dig,  and  when 
dug  is  acceptable  merely  as  a  variety.  The  la- 
bor of  extracting  the  roots  from  the  soil  will 
prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  popular,  and 
though  it  has  been  before  the  public  for  so 
many  years,  and  extravagantly  advertised,  it  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  as  a  curiosity. 


Plants  Growing  Upon  Insects. 


Many  of  the  troublesome  insects  are  kept  in 
check  by  other  insects.  Besides  the  insects 
that  are  carnivorous  in  their  perfect  state,  there 
are^others,  such  as  the  Ichneumon  flies,  which 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  grubs  or 
larva?,  and  develop  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of 
the  individual  within  whose  body  they  are 
placed.  These  parasitic  insects  are  friends  to 
the  cultivator,  and  there  are  but  few  insects 
which  are  pests  to  us  but  have  their  troubles  in 
the  form  of  other  insects  that  are  pests  to 
them.  Besides  being  preyed  upon  by  insect- 
parasites,  there  are  also  plant  parasites  which 


are  destructive  to  insects.  It  seems  ouly  fair 
that,  as  there  are  so  many  insects  destructive  to 
plants,  there  should  be  some  plants  fatal  to  in- 
sects. Those  plants  which  are  found  as  para- 
sites upon  insects  and  other  animals  belong  to 
that  immense  order  known  as  fungi.  It  is  a 
minute  fungus  that  proves  so  destruct- 
ive to  the  silk-worm,  and  flies  and 
wasps  are  attacked  by  others;  but 
these  are  minute  forms  of  fungi,  and 
appear  ouly  as  a  kind  of  mould.  A 
much  larger  fungus  attacks  the  white- 
grub,  which  is  the  larva  of  the  common 
May-beetle,  Lae/mosterna  quercina.  Mr. 
G.  W.  "Weatherby,  Mooresville,  Mo., 
sends  us  specimens  of  this  grub,"  some 
of  which  are  alive  and  natural,  and 
others  have  a  kind  of  plant  growing 
out  of  their  heads;  there  are  thousands 
of  them  in  both  stages  in  all  of  the 
new  land."  We  give  an  engraving  of 
one  of  these  specimens,  in  which  there 
vl"&  :ire  'wo  °^  "iese  growths,  one  from  each 
corner  of  the  mouth.  In  most  cases, 
one  of  these  is  much  longer  than  the 
other;  in  one  specimen,  both  project 
from  the  same  side  of  the  mouth,  and 
frequently  there  is  only  one,  when  it 
is  longer  and  thicker  than  when  two 
are  present.  The  longest  specimen 
(exclusive  of  the  grub)  measured  two 
and  a  quarter  inches.  The  grubs  having 
these  appendages  were  dead  and  much 
shrivelled,  and  as  living  ones  were  sent 
at  the  same  time,  we  infer  that  they 
were  found  in  this  condition.  The 
phenomenon  has  been  noticed  in  the 
American  Entomologist,  and  by  Mr.  C. 
V.  Riley  in  his  admirable  report  on  the 
Insects  of  Missouri, — the  same  thing 
having  occurred  in  Iowa,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Missouri.  The  publications 
above  cited  give  a  letter  from  a  Vir- 
ginia gentleman,  who  states  that  it  is 
well  known  in  Virginia  that  a  white 
mushroom,  poisonous  to  hogs,  is  pro- 
duced from  the  white-grub.  Our  spec- 
imens are  all  of  a  dull  purplish  color, 
and  whitish  at  the  tip ;  the  editors  of  the 
American  Entomologist  state  that  theirs  were 
green,  which  is  an  unusual  color  for  a  fun- 
gus. No  indications  of  organs  of  reproduction 
were  observable,  and  without  these  it  is  not 
practicable  to  determine  what  the  growth  is.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  development  of  this 
vegetable  parasite  will  be  watched,  and  perfect 
specimens  procured.  Did  we  know  the  condi- 
tions which  produce  this  fungus,  it  might  bo 
made  available  in  the  destruction  of  the  white' 


WHITE-GRUB  WITH  A  FUNGUS. 

grub.  The  larvae  of  a  moth,  bearing  a  similar 
growth,  are  brought  from  New  Zealand,  and 
another  is  known  in  Chinese  medicine  under  the 
name  of  Hia  Tsao  Tom  Tchom.  It  consists  of  a 
grub  about  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  bearing 
a  fungus  of  about  the  same  length.  This  is 
said  to  be  so  costly,  that  it  is  used  only  in  the 
family  of  the  Emperor,  where  it  is  administered 
by  the  agreeable  method  of  adding  it  to  the 
stuffing  of  a  duck,  which  is  roasted  and  eaten. 
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TOE   IfflOTSimDflLID). 

(2W  For  other  Household  Item%  see  "Basket"  pages.) 

A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  bear  children 
described  by  this  homely  phrase.  They  cannot 
help  taking  upon  themselves  the  character  of  the 
homes  in  which  they  are  nurtured.  They  have  been 
involuntarily  moulded  by  the  influences  which  they 
have  felt  from  their  earliest  hours.  Many  faults  of 
temper  and  manners  for  which  we  blame  them,  they 
have  received  unconsciously  from  us,  and  we  only 
sec  our  own  uncomfortable  habits  made  flesh  before 
our  eyes,  in  the  condition  of  those  who  have  been 
constantly  moulded  by  our  example.  It  is  not  what 
we  say,  but  what  we  are,  that  most  powerfully  af- 
fects the  childhood  in  our  homes. 

The  father  dies  out  of  an  affectionate  family,  aud 
the  mother  is  left  behind  in  bereavement  and  sor- 
row with  her  little  flock  of  children.  As  she  sits 
meditating  upon  her  loss,  she  hears  a  step  coming 
down  the  walk.  The  color  rushes  into  her  face, 
aud  then  she  becomes  deathly  pale  and  faint. 
Whose  step  was  that  ?  Is  he  coming  home  as  usual 
from  his  work  again?  After  all,  were  his  sickness 
and  death  but  a  feverish  dream  ?  Was  that  Ait  step  ? 
The  door  opens  and  her  oldest  son  is  in  her  arms  ! 
When  was  he  taught  to  step  like  his  father?  Ev- 
ery time  his  father  stepped  before  him.  We  are 
constantly  influencing  these  susceptible  j-oung 
spirits  while  wc  are  in  their  presence.  Their  faces 
do  not  bear  more  distinct  marks  of  our  counte- 
nances than  their  tempers  do  of  our  spirits.  The 
smiles  that  pass  like  sunshine  over  our  foreheads, 
aud  the  clouds  that  sometimes  veil  them,  are  all 
imaged  upon  the  souls  of  the  children,  just  as  the 
beams  of  midday  and  the  floating  vapors  are  reflect- 
ed iu  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  We  bless  them  by  our 
example  more  than  we  cau  by  our  counsels.  Moth- 
ers preach  less  thau  fathers,  but  they  influence 
young  children  far  more.  We  should  be  ourselves 
what  we  would  have  them  to  be.  Children  arc 
shrewd  aud  close  observers. 

"Be  still !"  said  a  mother  to  her  little  son,  who 
was  playing  just  out  of  the  door  with  his  compan- 
ions while  bis  mother  was  entertaining  company. 
The  noise  continued.  "Bo  quiet!"  again  said  the 
mother;  but  still  the  clatter  went  on.  "I  shall 
have  to  punish  you  if  you  do  uot  obey  me,"  said 
the  mother  once  more,  and  without  effect,  to  the 
child.  "  Aint  you  afraid  she  will  whip  you  ?"  asked 
one  of  his  companions,  surprised  at  his  boldness. 
"O,  no  !"  returned  the  little  philosopher,  "she  never 
whips  me  until  she  has  spoken  louder  than  that !" 

AVheu  we  find  coarse,  selfish,  unmannerly,  unkind 
children,  we  can  but  think  the  influences  of  home 
have  been  unwholesome.  There  may  have  been 
correct  counsels  and  severe  punishments,  but  the 
daily  temper  and  habit  of  the  household  have  not 
been  genial.  It  is  not  the  storm,  the  deluge  of 
rain,  the  electric  discharge,  that  has  the  most  to 
do  in  bringing  forward  vegetable  life,  although 
these  have  their  place ;  but  it  is  the  daily  sunshine 
and  the  evening  and  morning  dews  that  chiefly 
nourish  aud  bring  to  perfection  the  summer  fruits. 
Neither  is  it  the  harsh  command,  and  the  sharp, 
sudden  retribution  that  follows  wrong-doing,  that 
has  the  most  to  do  in  giving  direction  to  youthful 
character,  but  the  daily  example  and  genial  tempers 
of  the  household.  Let  it  be  a  compliment  to  child 
aud  parent  to  say,   "  he  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block." 


The  Table— Order  and  Ornament 


After  every  care  has  been  given  to  neatness  and 
order,  and  every  dish  upon  the  table  has  been 
made  to  look  its  best,  we  may  then  proceed  to  use 
ornament  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  this  purpose 
flowers  are  pre-eminent.  The  most  costly  vases  of 
crystal  or  porcelain,  and  the  most  elaborately 
wrought  center-piece  or  epergne  of  silver,  are  only 
most  beautiful  when  they  hold  flowers,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  dignify  the  most  humble  re- 
ceptacle.    Let  us  then-  have  flowers  npon  the  table, 


—not  the  costly  efforts  of  the  florist,  but  such  as  the 
country  gardens  aud  the  woodsides  afford.  In  ar- 
ranging flowers  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  dis- 
play of  skill  and  taste.  The  finest  products  of  the 
garden  may  be  huddled  into  a  compact  mass,  look- 
ing much  like  a  many-colored  cauliflower,  and  be 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  a  few  wildlings  from  the 
woods.  In  flower  arrangement  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  abundant   supply  of  green,  aud  here  is 


Fig.  1. — TABLE   ORNAMENT. 

where  most  fail.  A  few  bits  of  the  lily  of  the  valley 
put  iu  a  wine-glass  are  more  attractive  than  many 
masses  of  flowers  called  bouquets.  We  have  a 
large  preponderance  of  green  with  the  delicate 
white  bells  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  hanging  with 
their  natural  grace.  The  idea  of  naturalness  aud 
grace  should  pervade  all  arrangements  of  flowers 
for  table  decoration.  We  know  that  the  florists 
will  demur  at  this,  but  we  are  writing  for  people 
who  do  not  care  for  flower  fashions.  Let  the  rule 
be,  but  few  colors  and  plenty  of  green.  There 
should  always,  when  practicable,  be  a  plenty  of 
white  flowers,  and  a  plenty  of  spray-like  green,  to 
give  lightness  to  the  bouquet.  Asparagus  green 
often  comes  in  very  cleverly  for  this.  In  arranging 
flowers  in  a  vase,  let  them  look  as  if  they  enjoyed 
being  there,  aud  not  as  if  crowded  iu  and  held  iu 
durance.  For  some- 
thing more  elaborate 
than  a  vase  bouquet, 
we  have  used  with 
much  satisfaction  a 
plan  suggested  some 
years  ago  by  one  of 
the  English  journals. 
A  stand  is  made,  like 
that  in  fig.  2.  It  con- 
sists of  two  tin  plates; 
the  lower  one,  which 
should  be  larger  in 
proportion  than  here 
shown,  has  a  socket 
in  the  middle  on  the 
inside,  and  the  up- 
per   one    a     similar 

socket  on  the  undsr  Flg-  2-~ STAND- 

side.  A  solid  rod  or  glass  tube,  which  may  be  had 
of  the  druggists,  serves  as  the  standard,  and  fits 
into  the  sockets.  The  lower  plate  should  be  made 
of  heavy  tin  or  galvanized  iron,  iu  order  to  be  suf- 
ficiently stiff.  The  two  plates,  which  arc  painted 
green,  are  to  be  filled  with  wet  sand,  into  which 
the  stems  of  the  flowers  are  stuck.  Figure  1  gives 
an  idea  of  the  effect  when  finished.  Many  of  our  wild 
ferus  may  be  used,  but  they  should  be  dipped  in 
water  to  prevent  them  from  wilting.  Light,  droop- 
ing plants  are  best  suited  to  the  upper  plate,  and 
some  delicate  vine  may  twine  around  the  glass  rod. 
A  stand  of  this  kind  filled  with  well-chosen  green 
only  would  be  beautiful,  but  when  flowers  are  in- 


troduced, it  is  really  elegant.  Moss  may  be  used 
iu  the  plates  instead  of  sand  ;  it  is  lighter,  but  it 
is    more    trouble    to    insert    the    flowers    iu    it. 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AUNT   11ATTIE. 


Bottling  Fruit.— The  question  is  often  asked, 
"What  kind  of  bottles  do  you  use  ?" — I  reply,  any 
and  all  kinds,  from  a  common  loug-uecked  bottle 
for  green  currants,  gooseberries,  aud  rhubarb,  to 
pickle  jars  for  strawberries  and  raspberries,  up  to 
the  glass,  wide-mouthed,  self-sealing,  patented  fruit 
jars,  which  I  reserve  for  plums,  pears,  and  peaches, 
or  auy  kind  of  fruit  which  it  is  desirable  to  pre- 
serve in  an  unbroken  state.  These  narrow-mouth- 
ed bottles  may  be  sealed  very  nicely  and  effectively 
in  the  following  way  :  Procure  some  pieces  of  new 
cotton  cloth  large  enough  for  the  purpose  ;  then 
melt  together  an  ounce  of  mutton  tallow  aud  a  pound 
of  rosin  ;  a  little  beeswax  would  lie  au  improve- 
ment. Have  it  melted  and  mixed,  and  standing  on 
the  back  of  the  stove,  ready  when  you  wish  to  use 
it.  After  the  boiling  fruit  lias  been  successfully  in- 
troduced into  the  bottle,  and  while  in  this  heated 
state,  put  in  the  cork,  if  you  have  one,  or  if 
not,  a  wooden  plug  will  answer.  Take  one 
of  the  pieces  of  cloth  and  tie  it  with  a  stout 
string  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle;  then 
cover  entirely,  rim  and  all,  with  the  warm 
rosin.  It  would  be  as  well  to  put  another  cloth 
over  this,  and,  perhaps,  more  rosin;  it  must  be 
air-tight.  If  I  were  to  get  a  fresh  supply  of  bottles, 
I  should  choose  a  kind  the  lid  of  which  would 
move  or  slip  up  if  subjected  to  pressure  from  with- 
in, as  would  be  the  case  if  fermentation  of  the  con- 
tents occurred.  I  never  have  had  such  an  accident 
happen  to  mo,  but  I  have  been  assured  that  where, 
lids  are  made  to  screw  tightly  on  to  the  bottle  and 
the  fruit  fermented,  the  bottle  would  burst  before 
the  lid  would  yield.  Learners  in  the  art  would  do 
well  to  confine  their  first  efforts  to  bottles  with 
corks,  using  wax  to  make  them  air-tight. 

To  Buttle  Strawberries.  —  Wash,  stein,  and 
weigh  the  fruit,  and  to  every  pound  of  fruit  allow  at 
least  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best  white  sugar  ; 
put  into  the  preserving  kettle  a  pint  of  water  and 
a  pound  of  the  sugar;  dissolve  the  sugar,  and  when 
the  syrup  boils,  put  in  a  quantity  of  strawberries, — 
say  three  or  four  pounds;  let  the  kettle  stand  on  t  lie 
back  of  the  stove  until  the  fruit  appears  well  heat- 
ed through  ;  then  remove  to  the  front,  aud  when  it 
boils  briskly,  bottle  immediately.  If  quite  juicy, 
leave  some  of  the  syrup  in  the  kettle  aud  add  more 
sugar  (not  any  water) ;  put  in  more  berries  and 
proceed  as  before.  Of  course  during  this  time  the 
bottles  will  have  been  prepared  by  placing  them  iu 
warm  water,  to  prevent  cracking  when  the  boiling 
fruit  is  poured  in. 

Pickled  Walnuts. — I  have  procured  from  an 
English  lady  a  recipe  for  making  walnut  pickle. 
She  iuforms  me  that  butternuts  will  answer  the 
purpose,  but  are  not  so  nice  as  the  English  walnut. 
Gather  the  nuts  just  before  the  kernel  commences 
to  harden,  prick  them  through  and  through  several 
times  with  a  coarse  needle,  put  them  into  a  crock, 
pour  over  them  a  rather  strong  brine,  aud  al- 
low them  to  remain  for  three  or  four  days ;  drain 
and  spread  them  in  the  sun  until  they  are  dry  and 
have  turned  to  a  dark  brown  or  nearly  black.  Put 
them  now  into  a  suitable  jar,  aud  pour  over  them 
boiling  spiced  vinegar,  using  3  ounces  of  mustard 
seed,  a  little  mace,  3  ounces  of  allspice,  and  3 
ounces  of  whole  black  pepper,  to  one  gallon  of  vin- 
egar. A  few  onions  may  be  added,  if  your  taste 
will  permit.  This  pickle  may  be  used  at  any  time 
after  making,  but  is  much  better  for  being  kept  a 
year.  After  the  pickles  are  used,  the  vinegar  may 
be  boiled  and  bottled  for  catsup,  as  it  is  exeelleut. 

Molasses  Cake. — I  have  been  making  a  kind  of 
molasses  candy  gingerbread,  which  the  children 
seem  to  appreciate,  and  in  fact,  I  enjoyed  eating 
some  of  it  myself.  A  quart  of  molasses  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  were  boiled  gently  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  for  nearly  an  hour.     When  nearly 
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cold,  a  tablespoon ful  of  ground  ginger  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough  were  added ;  this  was 
rolled  tbin,  and  cut  into  cakes  with  a  one-inch  cutter. 
They  will  nut  rise,  but  will  spread  a  good  deal  over 
the  pan  while  in  the  oven ;  therefore  they  should  be 
put  sonic  distance  apart.  Bake  three  to  live  luiuutes, 
and  let  them  cool  before  removing  from  the  pan. 
Cocoanut  Cake. — Take  two  cups  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  ;  beat  to  a  foam,  add  to  it  one  cup  and  a  third 
of  sweet  milk;  add  gradually  three  cups  and  a 
quarter  of  Hour,  and  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
one  of  soda.  Bake  in  the  same  way  as  jelly  cake, 
but  when  each  layer  is  cool,  instead  of  using  jelly, 
make  a  meringue  of  the  white  of  one  egg  well 
beaten,  nine  teaspoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  and  grated 
cocoanut,  using  the  whole  or  half  of  one  as  con- 
venient. Mix  and  spread  evenly  on  one  of  the 
cakes  or  layers,  then  put  on  another  layer,  and  so 
on  until  you  have  an  ordinary  sized  loaf  of  cake. 
This   quantity   should  make  two  loaves. 


Lamp  Brackets— Useful  and  Ornamental. 

- — -• — 

Those  who  use  lamps — and  this  includes  the  ma- 
jority of  our  readers — will  often  find  it  very  con- 
venient to  have  brackets  on  which  to  place  them. 
The  bracket  may  be  merely  a  simple  shelf  or  a  very 
elaborate  affair.  We  like  to  see  such  things  home- 
made, and  they  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  both  boys  and 
girls,  to  display  their  skill.     A  lady  of  our  acquaint- 


ing. 1.  ^ 

Fig.  3. 
auee  is  quite  celebrated  among  her  friends  for  her 
handiwork  with  the  saw  and  knife.  A  very  simple 
and  nut  inelegant  pattern  for  beginners  is  sent  by 
•'  A.  D.  II.,"  Blairsville,  Pa.,  who  says :  "  Take  };- 
inch  stuff,  and  mark  out  with  the  compasses  a 
circle  10  inches  in  diameter.  Inside  of  this,  mark, 
another  circle  ;  ,  of  an  inch  less.  Divide  the  circle 
into  four  parts,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  fig.  :i ;  then  mark 
the  smaller  circles,  leaving  the 
cross-bars  as  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing. This  forms  the  back-piece ; 
a  colid  semicircular  piece,  fig.  3, 
1'S-  4.  serves  for  the  shelf,  and  the  brace, 

fig.  4,  is  made  exactly  like  one-quarter  of  the  back- 
piece.  The  whole  can  he  laid  out  with  the  com- 
passes and  square,  and  be  cut  out  witli  a  compass- 
saw.  The  parts  may  be  put  together  witli  wooden 
pins  or  with  glue.  It  may  be  suspended  by  means 
of  two  brass-headed  nails  driven  into  the  wall, 
as  shown  in  fig.  1.  If  the  bracket 
Is  made  of  soft  wood,  the  parts 
may  be  cut  out  with  a  knife." 
When  one  becomes  skilled  in  litis 
kind  of  work, tie  pattern  may  be 
made,  more  elaborate.  In  tig.  5 
our  artist  suggests  a  flight  va- 
riation, which  will  give  an  idea  for  other  patterns. 
When  the  regular  form  first  given  is  departed  from, 
it  is  best  to  make  the  pattern  on  a  piece  of  stiff 
paper,  and  carefully  draw  it  out  upon  the  wood. 
The  wood  of  which  cigar-boxes  are  made  is  often 
used  for  small  work  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  power  wasted  by  boys  in  whittling,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  these  suggestions  would  induce 
them  to  whittle  to  some  purpose.  A  pair  of  neat 
brackets  would  allow  a  boy  to  surprise  bis  niottor 


or  some  friend  with  a  most  acceptable  present,  and 
even  the  father  need  not  be  ashamed  to  briug 
in  from    the  workshop  a  pair  that   he  has  made. 


Amusements  for  Children. 

BY  MRS.   Lrt'T  I.AMB. 

"How  shall  I  amuse  the  children  during  the 
evenings?"  is  a  question  of  no  slight  importance 
to  many  mothers   who   have    sons    growing  up. 

In  almost  every  neighborhood  there  are  some 
boys  who  are  allowed  to  stay  in  the  streets  from  the 
time  that  school  closes  until  bedtime.  This  street 
night-school  is  the  place  where  many  boys  take 
their  first  lessons  in  crime. 

Neighbor  Brown  has  four  sons,  some  of  them 
grown  now,  and  all  of  them  worthless.  Years  ago, 
when  a  teacher  in  a  public  school  where  they  were 
in  attendance,  I  became  acquainted  with  their  man- 
ner of  life.  They  were  little  boys  then,  bright, 
and  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  talent.  But 
there  was,  for  them,  no  home  attraction.  The  fa- 
ther attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  church,  but 
left  his  boys  to  spend  their  evenings  in  the  streets, 
planning  and  executing  mischief.  Studies  were 
neglected  and  school-time  wasted.  Playing  truant, 
robbing  fruit-trees,  and  kindred  diversions,  came 
to  be  common  pastimes  for  boys  whose  parents, 
though  good  people,  and  members  of  a  church, 
yet  tailed  to  restrain  their  sons  from  the  influence 
of  bad  companions  by  providing  such  amuse- 
ments at  home  as  would  make  them  love  it. 

On  the  other  baud  I  know  a  little  boy  thirteen 
years  of  age,  (I  say  "little  boy,"  because  he  has  no 
ambition  to  be  thought  a  man  yet,  and  docs  not  use 
tobacco,)  who  has  never  learned  to  love  the  street- 
school.  During  the  intermissions  of  study  his 
play  is  heartily  relished,  but  the  evenings  at  home 
are  the  crowning  joy  of  the  day.  If  there  are  no 
lessons  to  be  learned,  there  are  two  good  hours  for 
some  kind  of  entertainment.  This  little  boy  has 
three  sisters,  younger  thau  himself,  and  a  baby- 
brother,  all  of  whom  require  some  one  to  direct 
their  pastimes.  In  this  instance  the  office  is  tilled 
by  one  who  loves  them  best,  the  mother.  Regard- 
ing the  early  years  of  ber  children  as  most  import- 
ant in  forming  their  tastes  and  giving  tone  to  their 
characters,  site  has  devoted  her  time  and  energies 
to  cultivating  iu  them  a  taste  for  such  innocent 
amusements  as  every  home  may  offer  to  its  children. 

Iu  the  first  place  a  choice  and  careful  selection 
of  reading  matter  is  provided.  The  American 
Agriculturist,  Little  Corporal,  and  other  good 
papers,  find  their  way  to  the  pleasant  home  of 
these  little  ones.  Old,  cast-off  blank  books  and 
scraps  of  clean  letter  paper  arc  carefully 
hoarded  to  be  adorned  with  pencil  sketch- 
es of  animals,  plants,  buildings,  or  articles  of  furni- 
ture, sometimes  colored  with  the  contents  of  a 
twenty-tive-ccnt  box  of  water-color  paints;  aud 
these  serve  to  amuse  and  instruct,  while  they  in- 
sure safety  from  "evil  communications.''  When 
the  voices  of  truant  schoolmates  chance  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  folded  lambs  at  home,  a  merry  game 
of  "  blind-man's-buff,"  'or  a  treat  of  pop  corn 
will  prove  a  very  certain  counter-attraction,  and 
richly  repay  the  mother,  who  esteems  it  not  beneath 
her  dignity  to  join   the   children  iu   their  sports. 

For  children  who  are  old  enough  to  understand 
them,  an  almost  endless  fund  of  cutertaininent  can 
be  found  in  playing  charades.  To  illustrate  very 
simply  for  beginners,  let  me  explain  how  this  may 
be  done.  Suppose  there  arc  four  children.  Let 
two  go  into  the  next  room  and  privately  decide 
upon  some  word.  To  begin  with,  let  them  choose 
the  word  High-way.  That  is  easy  to  act.  Let  one 
of  them  open  the  door  and  announce  to  the  others 
that  the  word  is  composed  of  two  syllables,  aud 
there  will  bo  two  acts.  Then  let  one  or  both  come 
in  and  mount  a  chair  or  table  and  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment. This  is  the  first  act.  Then  bring  iu  the 
scales  and  weigh  some;  article.  This  is  the  second 
act.  Those  in  the  room  must  solve  or  "guess" 
what  the  word  is ;  and  then  they  go  out  and  choose 
a  word  to  puzzle  the  others. 
'   A  little  practice  will  enable  children  to  act  a  ^eat 


many  words,  and  while  engaged  in  such  harmless 
diversions,  with  Mamma  to  assist  occasionally,  many 
pleasant  hours  can  be  spent  around  the  fireside. 
For  Sunday  evening  employment,  something  dif- 
ferent should  he  chosen.  The  youngest  can  always 
be  interested  in  the  rehearsal  of  Bible  stories. 
While  too  young  to  read  for  themselves,  a  lively 
description  of  the  prominent  scenes  and  incidents 
of  Bible  history  may  be  so  fixed  in  their  minds 
that  the  pictures  will  remain,  even  alter  they 
read   the  stories    for  themselves    iu    later  years. 

To  Miike  Ten. — By  Mrs.  I.  J.,  Northamp- 
ton, Mats.  First,  heat  the  teapot  by  pouring 
boiling  water  into  it;  pour  this  out,  and  put  into 
the  pot  as  much  good  tea  as  you  wish  to  use  ;  then 
pour  iu  boiling  water  enough  to  completely  cover 
the  tea  so  as  to  wet  it  thoroughly.  Set  the  pot  ou 
the  cooking  table,  if  that  is  handy,  (it  need  not  be 
set  on  anything  that  is  hot)  and  in  five  minutes 
pour  in  boiling  water  enough  for  the  first  cups, 
and  pour  out  immediately.  If  a  second  cup,  or 
cups,  are  wished,  and  tea  enough  has  been  put  in 
the  pot,  add  boiling  water  in  sufficient  quantity. 
This  rule  applies  particularly  to  Japanese  and  Hy- 
son teas.  I  do  not  know  that  black  tea  would  be 
as  good  made  in  this  way,  as  if  it  were  steeped 
longer.     That   may   depend  ou  taste. 

ISuiled  Brown  Bread- Mis.  E.  A.  M., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  sends  the  following,  which  she 
says  is  "very  good."  We  do  not  seethe  use  of  the 
coffee,  unless  it  be  to  give  a  color  to  the  bread. — 
One  pint  sifted  corn  meal,  one  pint  unsifted  rye 
meal,  %  cup  molasses,  %  cup  liquid  coffee,  1  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  1  heaping  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Mix 
to  a  rather  stiff  batter  with  sour  milk  or  butter- 
milk (buttermilk  is  the  better),  pour  into  a  3-quart 
tin  pail,  aud  cover  tightly ;  set  the  pail  in  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  six  or  eight  hours. 

Mary  James'  d-aelcer  Pudding-. — 
"  E.  II.  F.,"  Leicester,  Mass.,  communicates  the 
following,  which  is  commended  as  "  cheap  and 
first-rate." — Two  quarts  of  milk  ;  ten  soft  crack- 
ers; one  cup  of  molasses;  one  cup  each  of  sugar, 
whole  raisins,  and  chopped  suet.  Break  up  (not 
pound)  the  crackers,  and  put  them  into  the  pan 
with  the  milk  i  cold),  and  set  the  pan  on  the  stove 
until  they  are  soft ;  then  add  the  other  ingredients. 
Salt  and  spice  to  taste,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for 
three  hours.  Stir  once  or  twice  after  it  begins  to 
bake,  and  be  careful  not  to  let  the  raisins  burn  on 
the  bottom.  Bake  iu  a  deep  pan  or  crock,  and 
be  sure  not  to   hake  too  fast  on  the   bottom. 

B'mUli jifi  Sauce  Wanted.— A  friend  in 
Illinois  wishes  us  to  give  recipes  for  pudding  sauce, 
to  be  composed  of  articles  readily  obtained  by  farm- 
ers, and  not  calculated  to  disagree  with  a  digestion 
less  delicate  than  that  of  an  ostrich. 

Summer  Hriiik. — Take  the  juice  of  six 
lemons  and  one  pineapple,  cut  iu  small  pieces,  add 
sugar  to  suit  the  taste,  aud  put  iu  plenty  of  ice 
with  the  water.  V>"iQUE. 

Popping;  Corn. — Geo.  W.  H.  says  ■  "  Iu 
the  April  number  of  the  Agriculturist  there  was  a 
recipe  for  popping  corn.  I  think  I  know  a  better 
one,  viz. :  Place  in  an  irou  vessel  (which  should  be 
rather  deep  and  broad)  enough  salt  to  cover  the 
bottom  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  Place  it  over 
a  hot  fire,  and  put  in  as  much  corn  as  you  wish  t<> 
pop  :  cover  it  over,  to  prevent  the  corn  from  flying 
out  when  il  bursts,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  great- 
er part  of  the  com  will  be  found  nicely  popped." 

Cream  SSatter  Pudding-.— Hall"  a  pint 
of  sour  cream  ;  half  a  pint  of  sweet  milk ;  half  a  pint 
of  flour ;  3  eggs  ;  a  little  salt ;  half  a  teaspoonful  o. 
soda.  Beat  the  whites  and  yolks  of  the  eggs  separate- 
ly, and  add  the  whites  last.  Bake  iu  a  moderately 
hot  oven.  This  is  (he  frutri of  batter  puddings.  A 
very  nice  sauce  for  it  is  made  by  adding  to  a  coffee 
cup  of  boiling  milk,  a  tablcspoonful  of  flour,  first 
wet  with  a  little  cold  milk.  Have  ready  a  tcacupful 
of  sugar  and  half  a  tcacupful  of  butter,  thoroughly 
stirred  together ;  and  when  the  flour  and  milk  have 
boiled  two  or  three  minutes,  add  the  sugar  and  but- 
ter.  Stir  well,  but  do  not  boil.   Flavor  with  vanilla. 
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StieU   to  tlie   Plow  anu   the  Piano. 

Don't  come  to  the  city,  my  buy.  Your  chance,  in  the 
long  run,  is  better  where  you  ore.  Hundreds,  indeed, 
make  fortunes  here,  but  thousands  live  wearisome  and 
even  suffering  lives  in  the  city.  Clerks  have  larger 
salaries  than  young  farmers,  but  then  their  expenses  for 
boarding,  clothes,  and  amusements,  are  so  mucli  larger, 
that  less  is  saved  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  the  temp- 
tations of  the  city  are  so  strong  and  so  constant  that  few 
young  men  resist  them.  Not  many  young  city  clerks, 
even  if  they  avoid  bud  company,  are  able  early  ill  life  to 
have  a  home  of  their  own.  A  young  man  in  the  country, 
soon  alter  his  time  becomes  his  own,  can  secure  capital 
enough,  with  an  economical  wife,  to  set  up  housekeeping 
for  himself,  and  have  a  quiet,  comfortable,  and  even  beau- 
tiful little  liome  of  his  own.  One  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  who  died  a  few  years  since, 
said  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  were  passed  when  he 
was  gathering,  very  slowly,  the  beginnings  of  his  fortune. 
When  lie  married,  he  mid  his  wife  were  worth,  each, 
twenty-live  cents,  and  they  labored  lovingly  and  happily 
together.  This  was  certainly  a  very  small  fortune  for 
two  to  commence  upon,  hut  they  were  worth  hundreds 
of  thousands  when  they  died,  gathered  by  economical 
labor.  Tiie  writer  knows  an  excellent  young  man  in  this 
city  who  is  now  nearly  thirty.  He  lias  long  been  en- 
gaged to  a  young  lady  of  fine  talents  and  a  good  temper. 
It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  both  to  be  married;  but 
then,  his  salary,  although  quite  large,  would  not  support 
them  in  the  style  of  life  to  which  the  young  woman  has 
been  accustomed  in  her  own  home.  Besides,  the  posi- 
tion of  clerks  is  very  uncertain.  By  the  failure  of  what 
was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  houses  in  the  city, 
this  young  man  was  thrown  out  of  place  and  salary  for  six 
months.  SticKto  the  plow  then,  or  to  some  solid,  whole- 
some trade.  You  will  then  be  sure  of  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing. You  can  earlier  have  a  home  of  your  own,  and  you 
will  be  lets  exposed  to  the  coustant  changes  in  business, 
which  destroy  at  one    blow  the  earnings    of  year-. 

How  Noah's  Asaiiual*  are  JVIade. 

At  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  England,  are  collected 
plants  from  ull  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  a  Museum  at 
the  same  place  are  shown  the  various  things  that  are, 
made  from  plants,  from  the  delicate  gauze  made  of  pine- 
apple fibre,  to  large  specimens  of  plank  and  oilier  lum- 
ber.   If  our  young  friends  were  to  visit  this  Museum, 


1.— A  BLOCK  FOR  CAMELS. 


they  would  find  many  things  to  interest  them,  and  among 
the  rest,  toys  made  of  wood.  "Children's  toys  in  a  Royal 
Museum:'''  Certainly;  toys  arc  very  useful  things.  Those 
who  make  them  earn  their  living  by  them,  and  the  boys 
aid  girls  who  finally  get  them  arc  amused  and  often  in- 
structed. One  of  the  commonest  and  most  popnlartoys  is 
Noah's  Ark,  which  almost  every  boy  and  girl  knows  is  a 


Fig.  2. —A  BLOCK  FOR  LA3EB3. 

minute  model  of  the  ark  with  a  wooden  Noah's  family, 
and  a  large  number  of  pairs  of  wooden  animals,  from  the 
elepkait  down  to  the  smallest;.    It  is  grtat  fun  to  arrange 


these  animals  iu  twos,  and  make  a  procession  inarching 
into  the  ark.  Older  persons  have  wondered  how  all 
these  animals  could  be  made  so  cheaply.  In  the  Kew 
Museum  some  specimens  of  the  wooden  manufactures  of 
Saxony  show  the  way  in  which  these  animals  are 
made.  The  wood  for  each  is  turned  out  of  the  proper 
shape  iu  a  lathe.  It  looks  like  a  circular  picture  frame. 
or  moulding— and  nothing  could  look  less  like  one  of 
Noah's  animals.  This  circle  is  then  sawed  into  pieces, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving,  each  piece  makes 
an  animal,  which  only  needs  a  little  smoothing  up,  and 
painting,  and  to  be  furnished  with  cars,  tail,  horns,  etc., 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  upper  engraving  shows  a 
camel,  the  lower  one,  a  lamb.  This  was  thought  sufficient- 
ly curious  to  be  shown  in  the  learned  Gardeners'  Chron- 
icle, and  we  borrow  the  picture  for  our  boysaud  girls. 

Appearances     against     Him ;     tin- 
1  nil  li  in  His  Favor. 

A  New  England  merchant,  doing  a  large  business,  in- 
quiring several  clerks,  a  short  time  since  missed  several 
articles  of  value  from  his  store.  He  determined  to  watch 
the  habits  of  these  young  men  to  discover,  if  possible, 
which  one,  if  either  of  them,  was  untrustworthy.  There 
was  one  of  them  who  appeared  particularly  active  and 
faithful;  was  the  first  to  come  and  the  last  to  leave  at 
night ;  his  dress  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  clerks  ; 
and  he  was  evidently  not  particularly  popular  among 
them.  The  merchant  learned  tiiat  this  young  man  re- 
mained for  half  an  hour  or  more  after  the  others 
left,  with  the  door  of  the  store  locked.  This  circum- 
stance awakened  his  suspicions,  and  he  arranged  a  plan 
to  conceal  himself  in  the  store,  so  that  he  might  discover 
what  occurred  when  the  clerk  supposed  himself'to  be 
unobserved.  Having  sent  the  young  man  upon  an  errand 
just  before  the  hour  of  closing,  he  entered  his  place  of 
concealment.  The  door  was  locked  as  usual,  at  the 
proper  time.  The  clerk  at  once  began  to  sweep  and  put 
the  establishment  in  order.  While  waiting  for  the  dust 
to  settle,  he  was  seen  to  go  behind  the  counter,  and  tak- 
ing something  from  under  it,  place  it  in  the  breast  of 
his  coat.  The  merchant  was  now  all  alive  to  discover 
what  had  been  taken  and  what  was  to  be  done  with  it. 
The  young  man  went  to  the  window  and  sat  in  silence  a 
few  moments,  apparently  examining  the  package  which 
he  had  taken  from  his  breast.  The  merchant  was  not 
left  long  in  doubt.  His  clerk  soon  fell  upon  his  knees  ; 
lie  saw  that  it  was  the  Bible  he  had  been  reading  ;  and 
now  he  ottered  aloud  a  simple  and  touching  prayer,  for 
himself,  his  mother  and  sister,  his  employer,  and  par- 
ticularly fora  brother  clerk,  who,  he  feared,  was  yielding 
to  temptation.  After  he  had  finished  dusting  he  left  the 
store,  unconscious  of  having  hail  a  human  eye  upon  him. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  merchant  was  deeply 
affected  by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  This  clerk's 
salary  was  increased  several  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and 
he  was  given  the  position  made  vacant  by  the  discharge 
of  another  whose  criminal   acts  had  been   discovered. 

Prairie  l^ile  tor  Invalid  twirls. 

BY    GRACE    PERCrVAL. 

I  write  this  sketch  in  the  hope  of  arousing  one  of  thos  • 
pale,  nervous,  young  ladies  who  lie  on  their  sofas  the 
most  of  the  time,  to  take  more  exercise,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, out  in  the  fields,  among  the  birds  and  flowers.  My 
health  had  always  been  rather  delicate,  until  we  moved 
out  on  the  farm,  nearlya  yearago,  and  now  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  I  am  the  same  person,  eo  great  is  the  change. 
One  morning  last  May  papa  came  in.  and  finding  me  re- 
clining on  the  lounge,  asked  me  if  I  would  not  like  to 
help  drop  corn.  Never  having  been  accustomed  to  work 
much,  I  looked  surprised,  I  have  no  doubt,  at.  the  propo- 
sition ;  but.  after  considerable  coaxing,  I  at  length  rathei 
dubiously  consented  to  try  the  experiment.  So  after 
arraying  myself  in  a  short  ealico  dress,  thick  shoes, 
and  large  straw  hat,  we  set  out  for  the  field.  Our  way 
led  through  a  meadow  of  brightest  green,  spangled  with 
dew,  and  embroidered  with  beautiful  wild  flowers.  The 
field  was  situated  on  a  knoll,  and  commanded  a  wide 
view  of  the  surrounding  prairie.  I  felt  like  shouting 
aloud,  every  thin?  looked  so  lovely,  that  bright  May 
morning.  But  there  was  the  corn  to  drop !  and  I  was  soon 
busily  engaged  in  this  very  romantic  occupation.  I  did 
not  become  quite  fascinated  with  it;  though  I  fear  my 
mind  was  more  intent  on  some  day-dream,  suggested  by 
that  lovely  scene,  than  upon  my  work.  But  that  evening, 
when  I  tat  down  to  the  supper  table,  I  felt  that  the  day's 
work  had  done  me  good,  and  I  was  refreshed  in  mind  and 
body.  I  resolved  to  take  a  walk  every  day,  and  be  out  in 
the  open-air  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  never  had  any 
reason  to  regret  keeping  that  resolve.  Will  that  invalid 
young  lady  for  whoa?  benefit  I  am  writing  this  listen  toa 
word  of  advice?  If  you  can.  make  your  home  in  the 
country;  take  an  interest  in  out-door  work  and  rural 
AlSBatfeUft,  tack  w  walking,  ridinj,  bathing,  and  many 


others  I  might  mention.  A  tlower  garden  is  a  very  pleas- 
ant place  for  exercise,  while  keeping  it  iu  order  and  en- 
joying its  products.  Every  thing  is  lovely  in  the  country  I 
There  are  murmuring  brooks,  shaded  by  handsome  trees, 
soft,  velvety  meadows,  and  beautiful  birds  and  flowers,  all 
leading  your  soul  from  the  contemplation  of  things  terres- 
trial up  to  Nature's  Ood.und  the  glories  of  a  celestial  home. 

What's  the  difference  between  an  overcoat  and  a  baby  ': 
An  overcoat  is  what  yon  wear  (were),  a  baby  what  you  was, 

Answers  to  Problem*  au«l  1'iizztes. 

The  following  are  answers  to  the  puzzles  In  the  May 
number,  page  1S3.  No.  343,  Yours  (ewers).  No.  344. 
Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead.  The  following 
have  sent  correct  answers:  Isaac  N.  Millikan,  Walter  P. 
Ferguson,  George  A.  Jacobs,  Addie  M.  N.,  D.  L.  Mor- 
rison, A.  J.  Vincent,  Frederick  Pfister,  1*.  A.  Sellers,  Mil- 
ton Snyder,  D.  II.  B.,  Robert  S.  Marshall,  Mira  M.  Wal- 
ker, Daniel  Lees  (3),  James  A.  Sunford  (3),  Ella  Lathrop, 
J.  V.  Oren,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Oreu. 

Motto  of  market  gardeners  :  "  Let  us  have  peas." 

The  first  time  little  Billy  S.  noticed  the  thunder,  he 
said,  "Mother,  they  are  scouring  up  in  heaven."  His 
mother  said,  "  How  do  you  know,  my  child  f"  He  re- 
plied,  "  I  hear  'em  moving  the  chairs  about." 

IXerw   Puzzler  to  l>e   Answered. 


No.  314.    I?ebits.—  \  hint  for  gossipers   tu   heed. 


Nfo.  S45.    Puzzlk  Picture  —Jap* 
many  are  there  ? 


e  ;e  Juggh  rs.    How 


no  sub- 
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MANY    A    SLIP    BETWEEN    THE    CUP    AND    THE    LIP  .—Drag's  by  Herbick.- 


-Engraved ft  ,■  the  American  Agriculturist. 


He  was  so  sure  of  a  pigeon  supper  at  midnight  that  he 
cau  hardly  helieve  his  own  eyes  as  the  bird  flies  away 
aud  a  few  tail  feathers  drop  out  of  his  mouth  !  It  is  the 
Virginia  Opossum  who  has  planued  this  dark  deed,  as 
his  cruel  habit  is.  Quite  an  innocent  looking  little  fel- 
low, yon  see ;  but  he  is  a  great  thief  and  burglar,  never- 
theless !  He  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  twenty  inches 
long,  with  the  snout  of  a  pig.  He  has  a  remarkable  tail 
of  fifteen  inches,  by  which  he  suspends  himself  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  He  plunders  poultry-yards,  steals  com, 
loves  nuts  aud  berries,  and  often  hunts  birds'  nests  by 
night  in  order  to  catch  the  silting  mother,  as  well  as  to 
eat  her  eggs.  Hunting  the  opossum  is  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment at  the  South,  especially  among  the  young  negroes, 
who  are  very  fond  of  its  flesh  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is 
tender,  fat,  and  flavored  like  that  of  a  sucking  pig. 
"We  trust  none  of  our  young  readers  will  '■  play  'possum"; 
for  this  animal  is  a  lazy  fellow.  He  loves  to  lie  during 
the  day  upon  his  back  in  the  sun.  'When  a  boy  is  lazy, 
he  is  said  to  be  '-playing  'possum."  We  certainly  hope 
they  will  not  imitate  his  midnight  adventure.  Don't 
disturb  the  birds  or  their  nests!  It  would  have  served 
this  intruder  right,  if  a  sharp  colored  boy  had  been  rep- 
resented, bid  away  in  the  branches,  seizing  the  opossum 
just  as  his  victim  flies  from  his  open  jaws. 


Don't  Lose  the  R's. — In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  letter  r  is  in  great  danger  of  being  lost  from  the 
language.  It  is  very  amusing  to  hear  some  persons  pro- 
nounce words  in  which  there  is  the  letter  r.  We  kuow 
young  people  who  never  say  bird,  but  it  is  always  bokd, 
as  near  as  it  can  be  written.  These  same  people  never 
go  to  church,  but  they  attend  the  choich,  and  hear  the 
minister  preach  upou  eloinity,  as  they  miscall  eternity. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Times  says  that  a  young  girl,  u  sweet 
sixteen,"  of  Linn  County,  Iowa,  for  sis  weeks  last  win- 
ter, during  the  sickness  of  her  father  aud  mother,  attend- 
ed 4S  head  of  sheep.  S  head  of  horses,  12  head  of  cattle, 
aud  2  calves,  besides  milking  three  cows,  driving  the 
cattle  one  quarter  of  a  mile  every  day  to  water,  cleaning 
the  horses'  stable,  doiug  the  housework,  and  taking  care 
of  her  sick    parents.      Such  a  girl  is  a  real  heroine. 

The  late  lamented  Mr.  Brady,  at  a  complimentary  sup- 
per which  he  attended  a  few  weeks  before  he  dhjd,  made 
an  amusing  allusion  to  the  plague  of  inosquitos  which 
sometimes  falls  upou  New  Yorkers.  Two  Irishmen,  he 
said,  had  just  come  over  and  landed  at  the  city.  They 
had  heard  of  the  terrible  bite  of  these  little  sarpents,  and 
were  in  no  little  dread  of.  them.  .  They  had  a  little  expe- 


rience of  their  lances  in  their  bedroom  while  they  were 
undressing.  They  hurried  to  get  beneath  the  bed-clothes, 
which  they  at  once  drew  over  their  faces  for  a  defence. 
Mike,  after  a  little,  drew  down  the  sheet  and  looked  out 
to  survey  the  scene  ;  but  he  soon  drew  his  head  under 
the  covering  again,  and  cried  out  to  his  companion, 
■They  are  in  airnest,  Pat,  by  me  sowl,  for  they've  brought 
their  lantherns  wid  them  !"  Mike  had  seen,  as  he  looked 
out  into  his  room,  a  lightning-bug— an  insect  with  which 
he  was  not  familiar. 

A  few  Sundays  since  a  Lewiston  clergyman  iu  his  pul- 
pit had  occasion  to  use  his  handkerchief,  and  to  his 
astonishment  scattered  in  all  directions  some  fifty  speci- 
mens of  paper  dolls,  which  his  little  girl  had  lodged  in 
the  parental  pocket  for  safe  keeping.  The  effect  npon 
the  audience  was  as  marked  as  that  created  by  the  Japan- 
ese paper  butterfly  player. 

The  son  of  a  well-known  publisher  perpetrated  an  odd 
conundrum  the  other  day  upon  a  friend  of  ours  who  has 
a  shining  bald  head,  entirely  innocent  of  hair,  much  to 
his  amusement.  -Why."  said  little  pertness,  "is  your 
head  like  heaven?"  "I give  up,"  said  the  Col.  "Be- 
cause there  is  no  parting  there,  and  it  will  never  die  (dye)." 
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OUR     YOUNG     FOLKS. 


The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  has  excited  a  deeper  and  more  general  Interest  than  any  other  story  ever  published  in  a  Juvenile  Magazine.    It  Is  awaited  monthly  with 
Impatience,  aud  read  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  delight  by  both  old  and  young.    We  give  below  an  extract  from  the  June  number  of  "  Our  Young  Folks." 

C3-YJPSY,     THE     X^OZVY. 


This  record  of  my  life,  at  Hivermouth  would  be  strangely  incomplete  did  I  not  devote  an 
entire  chapter  to  Gypsy.  I  had  other  pets,  of  course;  for  what  healthy  hoy  could  long 
exist  without  numerous  friends  in  the  animal  kingdom?  Iliad  two  white  mice  that  were 
forever  gnawing  their  way  out  of  a  pasteboard  chateau,  and  crawling  over  my  face  when 
I  lay  asleep.  I  used  to  keep  the  pink-eyed  little  beggars  in  my  bedroom,  greatly  to  the  an- 
noyance of  Miss  Abigail,  who  was  constantly  fancying  that  one  of  the  mice  had  secreted 
itself  somewhere  about  her  person. 

1  also  owned  a  dog,  a  terrier,  who  managed  in  some  inscrutable  way  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  moon,  and  on  bright  nights  kept  up  such  a  ki-yi-ing  in  our  hack  garden,  that  we 
■were  finally  forced  to  dispose  of  him  at  private  sale.  He  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Oxford,  the 
butcher.  I  protested  against  the  arrangement,  and  ever  afterwards,  when  we  had  sausages 
from  Mr.  Oxford's  shop,  I  made  believe  I  detected  in  them  certain  evidences  that  Cato  had 
been  foully  dealt  with. 

Of  birds  I  lud  no  end,— robins,  purple-martins,  wren3,  bulfinches,  bobolinks,  ringdoves, 
and  pigeons.  At  one  time  I  took  solid  comfort  in  the  iniquitous  society  of  a  dissipated  old 
parrot,  who  talked  so  terribly,  that  the  Eer.  Wlbird  Hawkins,  happening  to  get  a  sample  of 
Poll's  vituperative  powers,  pronounced  him  "  a  benighted  heathen,"  and  advised  the  Captain 
to  get  rid  of  him.  A  brace  of  turtles  supplanted  the  parrot  in  my  affections;  the  turtles 
pave  way  to  rabhiis;  and  the  rabbits  in  turn  yielded  to  the  superior  charms  of  a  small 
monkey,  which  the  Captain  bought  of  a  sailor  lately  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 

But  Gypsy  was  the  prime  favorite,  in  spite  of  many  rivals.  I  never  grew  weary  of  her. 
She  was  the  most  knowing  little  thing  in  the  world.  Her  proper  sphere  in  life— and  the  one 
to  which  she  ultimately  attained— was  the  sawdust  arena  of  a  travelling  circus.  There 
was  nothing  short  of  the  three  Ii's,  reading,  'riting,  and  'rtthmetic,  that  Gypsy  could  n't  be 
taught.  The  gift  of  speech  m  not  hers,  but  the  faculty  of  thought  was.  She  combined  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  harmlessnesa  of  tlie  dove. 

My  little  friend,  to  be  sure,  was  not  exempt  from  certain  graceful  weaknesses,  inscper- 
able,  perhaps,  from  the  female  character.  She  was  very  pretty,— and  she  knew  it.  She  was 
also  passionately  fond  of  dress,— by  which  I  mean  her  best  harness.  When  she  had  this  on, 
her  curvetings  and  prancings  were  laughable,  though  in  ordinary  tackle  she  went  along 
demurely  enough.  There  was  something  in  the  enamelled  leather  and  the  silver-washed 
mountings  that  chimed  with  her  artistic  sense.  To  have  her  mane  braided,  and  a  rose  or  a 
pansy  stuck  into  her  firelock,  was  to  make  her  too  conceited  for  anything. 

She  had  another  trait  not  rare  among  her  sex.  She  liked  the  attentions  of  young  gentle- 
men, while  the  society  of  girls  bored  her.  She  would  drag  them,  sulkily,  in  the  cart ;  but  as 
for  permitting  one  of  them  in  the  saddle,  the  idea  was  preposterous.  Once  when  Pepper 
■Wliitcomb's  sister,  in  spite  of  our  remonstrances,  ventured  to  mount  her,  Gypsy  gave  a  little 
indignant  neigh,  and  tossed  the  gentle  Emma  heels  over  head  in  no  lime.  But  with  any  of 
the  boys  the  marc  was  as  docile  as  a  lamb. 

Her  treatment  of  the  several  members  of  the  family  was  comical.  For  the  Captain  she 
entertained  a  wholesome  respect,  and  was  always  on  her  good  behavior  when  lie  was  around. 
As  to  Miss  Abigail,  Gypsy  simply  laughed  at  her,—  literally  laughed,  contracting  her  upper 
lip  and  displaying  all  her  snow-white  teeth,  as  if  something  about  Miss  Abigail  struck  her, 
Gypsy,  as  being  extremely  ridiculous. 

Kitty  Collins,  for  some  reason  or  another,  was  afraid  of  the  pony,  or  pretended  to  be. 
The  sagacious  little  animal  knew  it,  of  course,  and  frequently  when  Kilty  was  hanging  out 
clothes  near  the  stable,  the  mare,  being  loose  in  the  yard  would  make  short  plunges  at  her. 
Once  Gypsy  seized  the  basket  of  clothespins  with  her  teeth,  and  rising  on  her  hind  legs, 
pawing  the  air  with  her  fore  feet,  followed  Kitty  clear  up  to  the  scullery  steps. 

That  part  of  the  yard  was  shut  off  from  the  rest  by  a  gate  ;  but  no  gate  was  proof  against 
Gypsy's  ingenuity.  She-could  let  down  bars,  lift  up  latches,  draw  bolts,  and  turn  all  sorts 
of  buttons.  This  accomplishment  rendered  it  hazardous  for  Miss  Abigail  or  Kitty  to  leave 
any  eatables  on  the  kitchen  table  near  the  window.  On  one  occasion  Gypsy  put  in  her 
head  :ind  lapped  up  six  custard  pies  that  had  been  placed  by  the  casement  to  cool. 

An  account  of  my  young  lady's  various  pranks  would  fill  a  thick  volume.  A  favorite 
trick  of  her?,  on  being  requested  to  "  walk  like  Miss  Abigail."  was  to  assume  a  little  skittish 
gait  so  true  to  nature  that  Miss  Abigail  herself  was  obliged  to  admit  the  cleverness  ol  the 
Imitation, 

The  idea  of  putting  Gypsy  through  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  was  suggested  to 
me  by  a  visit  to  the  circus  which  gave  an  annual  performance  in  Rivermouth.  This  show 
embraced,  among  its  attractions,  a  number  of  trained  Shetland  ponies,  and  I  determined 
that  Gypsy  should  likewise  have  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education.  I  succeeded  in  teach- 
ing her  to  waltz,  to  lire  a  pistol  by  tugging  a  string  tied  to  the  trigger,  to  lie  down  dead,  to 
wink  one  eye,  and  to  execute  many  other  feats  of  a  difficult  nature.  She  took  to  her 
studies  admirably,  and  enjoyed  the  whole  thing  as  much  as  anybody. 

The  monkey  was  a  perpetual  marvel  to  Gypsy.  They  became  bosom-friends  in  an  in- 
credibly brief  period,  and  were  never  easy  out  of  each  other's  sight.  Prince  Zany— that's 
what  Pepper  "Vv'hitcomb  and  I  christened  him  one  day,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  monkey, 
who  bit  a  piece  out  of  Pepper's  nose— resided  in  the  stable,  and  went  to  roost  every  night 
on  the  pony's  back,  where  I  usually  found  him  in  the  morning.  Whenever  I  rode  out,  I  was 
obliged  to  secure  his  Highness  the  Prince  with  a  stoat  cord  to  the  fence,  he  chattering  all 
the  tithe  like  a  madman. 

One  afternoon  as  I  was  cantering  through  the  crowded  part  of  the  town,  I  noticed  that  the 
people  in  the  street  stopped,  stared  at  me,  and  fell  to  laughing.  1  turned  round  In  the 
saddle,  and  there  was  Zany,  with  a  great  burdock  leaf  in  his  paw,  perched  up  behind  me  on 
the  crupper,  as  solemn  as  a  judge. 

After  a  few  months,  poor  Zany  sickened  mysteriously,  and  died.  The  thought  occurred  to 
me  then,  and  comes  back  to  me  now  with  redoubled  force,  that  Miss  Abigail  must  have 
given  him  some  hot-drops.  Zany  left  a  large  circle  of  sorrowing  friends,  if  not  relatives. 
Gypsy,  I  think,  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  his  early  demise. 
She  became  fonder  of  inc.  though  ;  and  one  of  her  cunningest  demonstrations  was  to  escape 
from  the  stable-yard,  and  trot  up  to  the  door  of  the  Temple  Grammar  School,  where  I  would 
discover  her  at  recess  patiently  waiting  for  me,  with  her  fore  feet  on  the  second  step,  and 
wisps  of  straw  standing  out  all  over  her. 


I  should  fail  If  I  tried  to  tell  how  dear  the  pony  was  to  me.  Even  hard,  unloving  men 
become  attached  to  the  horses  they  take  care  of;  so  I,  who  was  neither  unloving  nor  hard, 
grew  to  love  every  glossy  hair  of  the  pretty  little  creature  that  depended  on  me  for  her 
soft  straw  bed  and  her  daily  modicum  of  oats.  In  my  prayer  at  night  I  never  forgot  to 
mention  Gypsy,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,— generally  setting  forth  her  claims  first. 

Whatever  relates  to  Gypsy  belongs  properly  to  this  narrative  ;  therefore  I  offer  no  apolo- 
gy for  rescuing  from  oblivion,  and  boldly  printing  here,  a  short  composition  which  I  wrote 
in  the  early  part  of  my  first  quarter  at  the  Temple  Grammar  School.  It  is  my  maiden  effort 
in  a  difficult  art,  and  is,  perhaps,  lacking  in  those  graces  of  thought  aud  style  which  are 
reached  only  after  the  severest  practice. 

Every  Wednesday  morning,  on  entering  school,  each  pupil  was  expected  to  lay  his  exer- 
cise on  Mr.  Grimshaw's  desk;  the  subject  was  usual';.-  selected  by  Mr.  Grimshaw  himself, 
the  Monday  previous.  With  a  humor  characteristic  of  him,  our  teacher  had  instituted  two 
prizes,  one  for  the  best  and  the  other  for  the  worst  composition  of  the  month.  The  first 
prize  consisted  of  a  penknife,  or  a  pencil-case,  or  some  such  article  dear  to  the  heart  of 
youth  ;  the  second  prize  entitled  the  winner  to  wear  for  an  hour  or  two  a  sort  of  conical 
paper  cap,  on  the  front  of  which  was  written,  in  tall  letters,  this  modest  admission:  I  am 
a  Duxce  I  The  competitor  who  took  prize  No.  2  was  n't  generally  an  object  of  envy. 

My  pulse  beat  high  with  pride  and  expectation  that  Wednesday  morning,  as  I  laid  my 
essay,  neatly  folded,  on  the  master's  table.  I  firmly  decline  to  say  which  prize  I  won  ;  but 
here  is  the  composition  to  speak  for  itself:— 
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The  following  letter  expresses  fairly  the  opinion  entertained  of  "Oun  Young  Folks,"  as 
comunicated  in  numerous  letters  to  the  Publishers. 

Springfield,  Feb.  23.,  1S69. 
To  the  EntToits  of  "  Our  You  kg  Folks." 

"Your  magazine  is  such  a  source  of  delight  in  our  family,  and  at  the  same  time  so  valuable 
and  instructive  to  our  children,  that  I  feel  impelled  to  write  you  and  thank  you  for  what 
you  are  doing  for  them  and  for  others  like  them.  We  have  taken  the  magazine  ever  since 
it  started,  but  we  think  it  more  interesting  than  ever  this  year. 

"The  *  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  '  pleases  my  boys  so  much  that  they  fairly  commit  each  Instal- 
ment to  memory.  Mr.  Trowbridge's  articles  on  Glass-Making  we  have  found  particularly 
Interesting,  aud  so  are  the  articles  by  Mr.  Parton,  and  Mr.  Hale,  and  Mrs.  Agassiz.  I  assure 
yon  that  the  monthly  arrival  of  your  Magazine  is  a  great  event  in  our  household.  Expec- 
tation gets  on  tiptoe  about  the  middle  of  each  month,  after  which  time  the  Post-office  boy 
is  closely  watched  by  two  pair  of  eager  young  eyes,  on  the  lookout  for  what  they  call  '  the 
best  magazine  that  ever  was.' 

"  In  sober  earnest,  dear  Editors,  I  feel  that  you  arc  doing  my  children  an  inestimable  good_ 
that  you  are  furnishing  to  them  a  style  of  reading  in  every  respect  admirable  and  particu- 
larly adapted  to  them  ;  and  as  I  see  the  interest  with  which  they  read  what  you  prepare  for 
them,  and  observe  its  restraining  and  developing  influence  upon  their  young  minds,  I  feel 
grateful  that  in  their  education  1  have  such  a  valuable  assistant  as  your  magazine. 

Respectfully  yours,  Mns.  A.  M." 


t^"  "  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  M  is  only  Two  Dollars  a  year,  and   the    numbers  for  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1SG9,  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  examine  the  Magazine,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD  <&  CO.,  124  TreinoHt  Street,  Boston. 
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AUCTION  SALE  OF 

BLOODED  DAIRY  STOCK. 

npHE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  THOR- 
-O-  oughbrcd  and  grade  Alderney  and  Ayrshire  CALVES 
HEIFERS,  COWS  and  BULLS,  will  take  place  at  the  Farm 
ot  tlie  subscriber,  situated  one-half  mile  from  Railroad  De- 
pot, ill  the  city  of  New  London,  Connecticut, 

On  Wednesday,  June  9th,  1869. 

Bale  to  commence  at  It  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  no  postpone- 
ment on  account  of  weather. 

13.")  head  of  this  celebrated  Stock  will  be  sold  as  above, 
without  reserve,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

25  of  the  number  are  Spring  Calves. 
20     "  "        "    Yearlings. 

15      "  "         "    two  year  old,  in  Calf. 

65      "  "         "    Cows,  fresh  in  Milk. 

5  thoroughbred  Aldcrney  Hulls. 
5  "  Ayrshire  Bulls. 

Sellable  pedigrees  furnished  for  all  thoroughbreds  sold. 
Catalogues  on  the  day  of  sale. 
Terms  of  Sale,— Cash  on  delivery  of  stock. 

THOMAS  FITCH, 
May  12th,  1S69.  New  London,  Conn. 


FAMILY 
CIDER  AM)  WI\E  MILL. 

HUTCHINSON'S  PATENT.  Grinds 
fine,  fast,  and  easy.  Makes  pure  wine 
and  sweet  cider.  More  than  20,000  in 
use.  Lar.er  sizes  with  two  curbs,  also 
with  large  square  curb.  Cider  Prena 
JStirewJt,  fine  thread,  very  powerful.  Cop- 
per Strip  Fee.l  Cutler 8,  the  best  and 
cheapest  self-feed. ug  Cutter  for  Hay, 
Straw,  and  Corn  St. .Iks.  Send  lor  Illus- 
trated Circular. 

PEEKSKILL  PLOT/  WORKS, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y„  or, 
01  Merwin-st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Hexamer's  Proing-SIoe. 

The  best  labor-saving  implement  ever  invented.  Hoe, 
Rake,  Cultivator,  and  Potato-digger  combined.  Each  Hoe 
is  labeled  with  our  Trade  Mark.  '"  uexamer's  prong-hoe  ;" 
and  all  tools  not  bo  marked  are  imitation-;  intended  to  de- 
ceive the  purchaser.  Circulars  sent  on  application.  Price 
$1.50  per  piece;  $i">  per  dozen.  Address 
liElsk;  &  iikxaMEI:,  New  Castle.  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 
Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  How,  New  York. 


T 


A.TE.U,  DAVENPORT  &  CO., 

PponrcE  Commission-  Merchants, 
Nos.  1,  2,  &  4,   Del.  Ave.    Market.  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Consignments  ami  Shipping  orders  meet 
with  prompt  attention. 

nCin  BU-  EXTRA  White  Peacliblows    for  seed, 

■  Vw  Rll(]  other  varieties  of  seed  potatoes,  best  kinds,  lu 

fine  condition,  shipped  to  order  at  TATEM,  DAVENPORT 

&  CO'S.,  1,  2,  &  4,  Del.  Ave.  Market,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

f  JO  USE  SnOERS'  MANUAL,  plain,  practical  di- 
•»  clions,  numerous  engravings.  Includes  preparation 
of  foot,  choice  of  shoes,  and  their  preparation,  fitting,  filing, 
nailing,  shoeing  with  leather,  catting,  removing,  &c.  25  cts. 
Painters'  Manual,  50c,  Watch-makers'  and  Jewelers',  25c. 
JE6SE  HANEY  &  CO.,  lty  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 


BETTS  DOUBLE  MOLD  BRANCH  BEAM 
HILLING  PLOW  cultivates  corn  mid  potatoes,  with- 
out hrind  hoeing.  The  only  Double  Mold  Plow  that  runs 
Bteady  and  doesn't  clog.  _       _ 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to  PEEKSKILL  PLOW 
WORKS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  or  Cleveland.  O. 

PURE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

Persons  wishing  to  improve  their  stock  should  remember 
tint  we  breed  and  ship  our  own  pies.  For  particulars, 
address  J.   W.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Pcnningtonvillc,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 

SLOW  IIOKMI2S  JHAI>E  FAST  ami 
fast  horses  made  faster.  Simple,  practical  instructions 
for  improving  speed  and  style,  and  other  valuable  Informa- 
tion for  horse  owners,  in  No.  19  of  Hanky's  Journal,  [out 
June  351.  Onlv  Five  cts.  of  newsdealers  or  JESSE  HANKY 
&  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y.  Has  exposures  of  humbugs. 
[Order  soon.] 

Splendid  Premiums  for  subscribers  to  the  Musical  World. 

THE    MARKET    ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu- 
man Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook- 
lyn ;    including  the  various  Domestic  and 
Wild  Animals,  Poultry,   Game,   Fish, 
Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many 
Curious    Incidents    and  Anec- 
dotes, by 
THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 
Author  of  "The  Market  Book,"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa- 
tion which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT    POSTPAID,         ....        PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Practical    Floriculture 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Successful    Propagation    and    Cultivation 

OF 

FLORISTS'     PLANTS. 


PETER     HENDERSON, 

Author  of  "Gardening  for  Profit." 
bergen   city,  n.  j. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as  the  largest  Commercial 
Florist  in  the  country.  In  the  present  work  he  gives  a 
full  account  of  his  modes  of  propagation  and  cultivation. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the 
professional  grower. 

NOTICES    BY    FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 
Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that 
has  ever  been  published  on  this  subject.     Wc  are  selling 
them  rapidly.     Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes 
the  "  secrets "  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and   that   it  will 
make  Gardeners  and  Propagators   so  plenty  that,  our  oc- 
cupation, like  Othello's,  will  be  gone.    H.  A.  Dreer, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Truly "  practical,"   and  ought  to  be   in  the  hands  of 
every  one  engaged  in  the  culture  of  Flowers. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

It  might  be  entitled  "  Floriculture  Made  Easy."  I  do 
not  see  why  any  one  with  ordinary  common  sense  should 
not  succeed,  with  this  book  in  his  hands. 

L.  C.  Lisht,  Florist,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

No  work  ever  before  published  in  this  country  was 
practically  valuable  to  those  in  want  of  direct  informa- 
tion (upon  this  subject).  Wm.  Saunders, 

Sup't  Dep't  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it 
tells  him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its 
simple  teachings  arc  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraguty,  Florists,  Newport,  jt.  I. 

What  is  wonderful,  the  most  of  our  Professional  Flo- 
rists here  frankly  admit  their  indebtedness  to  the  work 
for  information  and  suggestions.  I  am  only  an  amateur 
in  llowers,  but  feel  gratefully  indebted  to  its  author  for 
the  pleasure  its  perusal  has  given. 

George  W.  Sanders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Without  exception  the  most  practical  work  on  Flori- 
culture in  the  English  language.    All  the  prosy  fossils  of 

&c,  I  consign  to  the  lumber  room.     I  shall  order 

a  dozen  from  the  publishers  to  give  to  my  friends. 

James  Fleming,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Complete  in  all  its  departments,  a  thoroughly  common- 
sense  book,  valuable  to  all  interested  in  Plants  and 
Flowers.    Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Nurseryman,  Delaware,  O. 

We  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times  by  our  custom- 
ers for  a  work  on  flowers  :  now  we  get  something  credit- 
able to  recommend.  Elliott  Bros.  &  Burgess,  Florists, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Apart  from  its  great  working  value,  the  book  is  de- 
lightful reading.  Miss  Anna  Warner, 

"The  Island,"  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel. 

New  York  Sun. 
A  worthy  contribution  to  every  votary  of  Flora;   style 
comprehensive,  sharp  and  decisive,  just  what  was  to   be 
expected  from  its  well-known  author. 

F.  K.  Phenix,  Bloomington,  111. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada, 

ILLUSTRATED. 
SENT  POST-PAID,        ....       PRICE,  $1.50. 
ORANGE    JUDD   &   CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS, 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  .Tndd  &  Co.,  24.1  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Any  of  ttiese  books  will  be  forwarded  bv 
mail,po*{-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.]  3 

Allen's  (L.F.)  llural  Architecture *  i  50 

Allen's  CIS.  I..)  American  Farm  Book 1  ^0 

Allen  s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book."    2  50 
Allen  s  (K.  L.)  Diseases  ot  Domestic  Animals  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  *67.'fi8&169.  each,  na-50c:clo.      75 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual, 'GT/oS&'GO.each  pa.  50c  •  clo  75 

American  Bird  Fancier 30 

American  Pomology,  bv  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder.".".!!!! S  00 

American    Hose  Cuiiurlst 30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants 1  75 

Architecture,  by  Cummings  &  Miller 10  00 

Architecture.  Modern  Am.,  by  Cummings  <fc  Miller'.!'.!  10  no 

Bement's  Babbit  Fancier 30 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making  Manures ,.......!."  25 

Book  oi  Evergreens.  (J.  Hoopcs) 3  00 

Boussin  gnu  It's  Kural  Economy ""  1  go 

Brock's  New  Book  of  Flowers '.'.'.'.'.'.  1  75 

Uuist's  Flower  Garden  Directory. 1  50 

Butsfs  Family  Kitchen  Gardener '.'!!!!!  1  00 

Chorl  ton's  Orape-G rower's  Guide 75 

Cobbctfs  American  Gardener 75 

Cole's  is.  w.)  American  Fruit  Book ! !!!!!!!!  75 

Cole's  Veterinarian '  -=, 

Cotton  Culture.  (Lyman) ,..."  '<  50 

Cotton  Planter's  Manual  (Tnrnerj                       \  50 

Country  Life,  by  H.M.  Copeland       5  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor ]  50 

Dadd'e  American  Cattle  Doctor.  .                ..  1  -n 

Dana's  Muck  Manual 1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  G  00 

Dog  and  Gun  (Hooper's) paper, 80c.:.. cloth..  60 

Do wnin at's  Lnndseape  Gardenias: c  ;o 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr...  1  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberrv ;-, 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit*Grower*s  Guide • 1  ro 

Farm  Implements  and  Machinery,  by  J.  J.  Thomas.    .  1  5ft 

Field's  (l  liomas  W.)  Pear  Culture 1  -'5 

Flax  Cnl  tu  re 50 

French's  Farm  Drainage..  ."............."...  l  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Cullurist 150 

Fuller's  Smnll  Fruit  Culturlst 1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Cult  mist 20 

Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Peter  Henderson 1  50 

Gardening  for  the  South,  by  the  late  Win.  N. White....  2  00 

Gregory  on  Squashes  — paper. .  30 

Gnenon  on  Milch  Cows 75 

Harris'  Ins-cts  Injurioustn Vegetation, clo. ,$-1.00:  extra  G  00 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Uorsckcepers... 1  75 

Hop  Culture .jo 

How  Crops  Grow,  bv  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson 2  00 

Hunter  and  Trapper 1  00 

Jaques'   Manual  of  the  House 1  50 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemist rv 1  75 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  50 

Leuclinr's   llowio  I'.uild  Hoi-houses 1  50 

Market  Assistant,  (Dc  Voe) 2  50 

Miles  oil  the  Horse's  Foot •     75 

Motir  on  the  Grape  Vine 1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lake  view l  25 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture 75 

Onion  Culture  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres paper,  Sic.  ..cloth.  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberrv Culture . 75 

Parsons  on  the  Hose,  bv  Samuel  B.  Parsons 150 

Peat  and  Its  Uses,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  ., 125 

Pedder'a  Land  Measurer fiO 

Perchcron  Horse 1  00 

Practical  Floriculture,  by  Peter  Henderson 1  50 

Qninhv's  Mvsteries  ofBee  keeping       ...  150 

Randal Vs  Sheen  Husbandry 1  50 

Randall's  Flue  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry ...... l  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog pancr  '60  cents cloth  60 

Pi  vers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden". 1  00 

Kural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plateB..  12  on 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry paper, 4oc. bound  75 

Scltenck'S  Gardener's  Text  Book 75 

Skillful  Housewife          75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book  ...     .  150 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals.. 1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1  50 

Tobacco  Culture  25 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens 1  50 

Wheeler's  I  Jural  Homes 2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 3  00 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses l  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses ,,  1  50 

Woodward's  Country  Homes 1  50 

Youatt  and  Snooner  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle   1  50 

Vouatt  oa  the  Hog 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward's  National  Architect,  New 12  00 

O.  .1.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  t  lie  following  Books: 

Art  of  Saw  Filing (llollv) .  75 

Bemcnt's  Poulterer's  Companion 2  00 

Bridgeman's  Young  Gardener's  Assistant 2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 5  09 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Hand  Book  .(Holly). 75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (II.  RiddelD 7  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide 2  00 

Downing's  Cottage  Uesldencea.       .     8  00 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America ...  3  00 

Downing's  Rural  Essays.. 5  00 

D11  Breuil's  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) 2  00 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses 2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming        2  50 

Frank  Forester's  Field  SpoYts,  8vo.,  2  vols  7  50 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and.  Fishing,  SVO.,  lOOeng's 5  50 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo..  S  00 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturiet l  50 

Geyelin's  Poultry  Breeding ...  1  25 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow. . .  - 1  25 

Grav's  Manual  of  I'.ntanv  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol I  Id 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 2  50 

Hat  field's  American  House  Carpenter —  3  r.o 

Husmann's  Grapes  &  Wine ." . .  l  50 

Jennings  011  Cattle 1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep. Swlnc,  and    Poultry ., —  1  75 

Jennings    on    the    Horse   and    his  Diseases... 1  75 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  2  00 

Mayhcw's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor       3  0j 

Mavbew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management            ..  S  03 

Mayliew's  Practical   Book-Keeping  for  Farmers 'M 

Blanks  for          do.                 do.              t  Hi 

Parkman's  Book  of  Hoses  .     .. 3  00 

Qnincy,  illou.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle    ..        1  25 

Band's  Bulbs           S  00 

Band's  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden   ,.. 3  10 

Rural  Studies 1  75 

Sillo way's  Modern  Carpentry 2  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough..                                     ...  ...  1  50 

The  Dog;  By  Dinks,  Mavhew.  and  Hutchinson 3  00 

Tiappers  Guide 2  00 

v"aux*s  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture 1  00 

Waring's  Earth  Closets 25 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden 2  00 

Woodward's  Graperies,  etc - 1  50 
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DOWNING'S    LANDSCAPE    GARDENING. 

A    TREATISE    0\    THE 
THEORY     ANI>     PRACTICE     OF      LANDSCAPE     GARDENINO 

ADAPTED  TO  NORTH  AMERICA; 

Willi    J»  View  to   jlao  Improvement  «T    Country  lEeMineneen. 

Comprising    histoiical    notices  find  pener.il  6e3S&L*-v3£5ite!j  CONTENTS. 

principles  of  the  art,  directions  for  laying  out 
grounds  and  arranging  plantation?,  tlie  descrip- 
tion nml  cultivation  of  hardv  trees,  decorative 


accompaniments  of  the  house  and  grounds, 
Hi?  formation  of  pieces  of  artificial  water. 
flower  gardens,  etc.,  with 

REMARKS  Ofl  RURAL   ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

By  tub  late  A.  J.  DOWNING. 

IrVitBa  £i  Siipiilcmcnt 

Containing  sonic  remarks  about  country  places, 
and  the  best  methods  of  making  them;  also,  an  a 
account  of  the  newer  deciduous  and  evergreen 
plants,  lately  introduced  into  cultivation,  both 
hardy  and  half  hardy. 
Br  HENRY  WINTHROP  SARGENT. 


Historical  Sketches. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Wood  and  Plantations. 

Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 

Evergreen  Ornamental  Trees. 

Climbing  Plants. 

Formation  of  Walks. 

Treatment  of  Water. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Embellishments. 
The  Supplement  contains  six  additional 
sections,  giving  the  progress  of  Gardening  since 
Mr.  Downing' a  Death— Directions  for  making 
a  Country  Place  —  History  of  Wodencthe  — 
ll—^History  of  Wellcsly  —  Italian  Scenery  — The 
Newer  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs— Tabular 
View  of  Hardihood  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  etc.,  etc. 


Finely  Illustrated  with,  seven   Engravings  on   Steel,  six  on  Stone,  and  thirty-nine  on  Wood. 

57G    PAGES    OCTAVO. 

SENT   POST-PAID.  .....  PRICE,  $6.50. 

ORANGE      JUDD       &       COMPANY,      S45       Broadway.,      New     York. 

COPEIaND'S    country    life. 

A    HANDBOOK    OE    AGRICULTURE, 
HORTICULTURE     AND    LANDSCAPE     GARDENING. 

By  ROBERT  MORRIS  COPELAND. 


This  work  embraces  Descriptions, 
It  contains  926  large  Octavo  Pages 


It  is  adapted  not  only  to  those  owning 
large  and  Elegant  Estates,  but  contains  di 
rections  for  the  best  arrangement  of  the 
smallest  Plots,  down  to  the  City  Yard,  the 
Roof  or  Window  Garden,  or  the  simple 
Flower  Stand.  It  also  gives  an  Abstract  of 
the  Principles,  Construction,  and  Manage- 
ment of  AcjuAmuais.  Among  numerous 
other  matters  its  treats  of 

DRAINING,  Giving  various  methods, 
estimates  of  cost,  trenches,  tiles,  etc.,  thus 
enabling  almost  anyone  properly  to  perform 
this  important  work. 

CATTLE  arc  carefully  noticed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  special  merits  of  different  breeds 
for  dairying  or  fattening. 

SHEEP  MANAGEMENT,  including 
Breeding,  Feeding,  Prices,  Profits,  etc.,  rc- 


Ilints,  Suggestions  and  Details  of  great  value  to  every  one  interested  in  Fruit,  Flowers,  Vegetables,  or  Farm  Crops. 
and  250  Engravings.    It  describes  and  illustrates  nearly  the  whole  range  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  FARMER,  the 
GARDENER,  the  FRUIT  CULTURIST,  and  the  AMATEUR. 

ceives  attention,  and  a  very  full  trcatiso  on 
the  Merinos  is  given. 

GRAPE  CULTURE  occupies  a  large  space, 
embracing  the  opinions  of  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  as  to  the  best  sorts,  planting, 
training,  diseases,  and  general  management 
for  home  use  or  marketing. 

FULL  LISTS  of  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Green  and  Hot- 
house Plants,  etc.,  are  given,  with  directions 
for  management  each  month  in  the  year. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN  receives  parti- 
cularattention,with  reference  to  the  best  way 
to  grow  and  preserve  each  kind  of  Vegetable. 
In  short,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  book 
treats  of  almost  every  subject  that  needs  con- 
sideration by  those  living  in  the  country,  or 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 


SENT    POST-PAID. 
ORANGE      JUDD      &,      COMPANY 


PRICE,  $5.00. 
,      245      Broadway,      New      York. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFOKE  the   5th  of  the  preceding-  month. 

TERMS—  Ccasli  before  insertion) : 
E*     ENGLISH     KDITIOX 

Ordinary  Paget,  31.50  per  line.  Less  than  4  line-?,  $5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  9>'Zpcr  line. 

1'age  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  andTA 
Cover  Pages— &'Z.~*Q  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser- 
tion.— Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

I3i  GERMAN  i;i>IXIO>. 

(Tlie  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  T>  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  Hues, 
$1,00  for  each   insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Pa.se,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion. 


EMERSON'S  PATENT  MOVABLK-VOOTHBD 

CIRCULAR   S  \.WS,    AM) 
PATENT  PERFORATE!!  CIRCULAR  AND  LONG  SAWS. 
AMERICAN    SAW  CO., 

No.  'i  Jacob-st.,  New  York. 

Vegetable    Plants   and    Seeds 


Fall   Crops. 

Celery  Plants  (Incomparable  Dwarf),  $1X0  per  100  (by 
mail);  |3  per  000;  $5  per  1,00)  ;  $?•>  per  5,000;  $10  per 
10,000;  larger  quantities  at  special  rates.  Of  this  variety 
from  30,000  to  40,00)  is  grown  on  an  acre.  Full  instruc- 
tions for  cultivating  accompany  each  package. 

Cal)!»nge  Plants,  (Largo  Drumhead  and  Flat  Dutcli), 
$1  per  100  (by  mail) ;  ?:!  per  500;  $5  per  1,00). 

Cabbage  Plants,  (Rod  Dutch  for  Pickling)  $1  per  100 
(by  mail) ;  $1  per  .".00;  $G  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower  Plants,  (Paris  and  Erfurt)  51   per  100  (by 
mail) ;  $1  per  500;  $0  per  1,000. 
By  Express,  carefully  packed,  so  that  they  will   reach  the 

purchaser  In  perfect  order,  if  the  distance  does  not  exceed 

three  days  In  the  transit. 

TURNIP    SEED 
BY   RflABL. 

Early  Dutch,  Yellow  Aberdeen.  Golden  Ball,  Red-top 
Btrap-leaf,  White  strap-leaf.  Yellow  Rutabaga,  "White  Ruta- 
baga, &c,  &c,  $1  per  E>.,  10  cents  per  oz. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

Seedsmen  and  HIa.rk.et.  Gardesiers, 
G7  IVa^sau-it.,  New  York. 

Gardens  in  South  Bergen,  2V.  J. 

Cabbage  fSants. 

Flat  Dutch,  Late  Drnmhpirl,  IWien  Drumhead.  Winnin~- 
Btadt.  Brunswlfik,  Suvoy,  Stone  Mason,  Hed  Dutch,  40c  per 
100;  Si  per  l.ooo;  $23  per  in.000.  Mnrblehead  Mammoth, 
Schvrelnfurth.  Quintal,  75c.  per  100.;  $r>  per  1,000.  Send  for 
clrcnlar  giving  full  de^eription. 

EDWAUD  BURGESS,  I'oujrhkeepsie,  N.  T. 


New ! ! 


New ! ! 


New ! ! 


Tri-colored  Gcraniams! 

Jfrs.  Pollock. — Leaves  deep  green,  orange,  crimson,  and 
scarlet  zone — a  belt  of  lighter  green,  and  yellow  margin- 
one  of  I  he  most  beautiful  new  plant1'.  40c.  each;    $3  dozen. 

United  Italy. —  Each  leaf  a  beautiful  flower.  Carmine, 
Ecarlet,  and  white,  $1.50  each. 

S'liixet  and  other  new  sorts,  Stiver  and  Gold,  Variegated — 
a  large  stock— fine  plant*. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS.  Geneva.  H.  Y. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  E3!nnts. 

Hereon  Drumhead,  Premium  Flat  Dutch.  Stone  Mnson, 
Miirblehead,  Fottler's  Improved  Brunswick,  Drum  head 
Savoy,  40  cis.  per  100;  $3.00  per  1,000.  Beady  June.  10th. 
Dwiirf  White  Celery, ready  July  1st,  75  cts.  per  100;  $ij.00  per 
1,000.     Orders  received  now  and  filled  In  rotation. 

G.  II.  H  OLDEN.  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Parents,  School  Committees  &  Teachers 

who  desire  to  obtain  the  best  Heading:  TCooks,  are  Invited  to 
address  GEO.  F. THELl'S,  Aaent. 

Care  J.  V.  SCnEP.MEP.UOHM  &  CO., 

14  Bond-st.,  Xew  York. 

Tlie  £cs(.-BKAINAI1U'S  Musical  World. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD'S 

IS  AND  REAPERS. 


USED   EVERYWHERE! 
SEND   FOR  1869  CIHCULAR. 

Address 

WALTER  A.  "WOOD,  Pres't, 
Hoosielc  Falls,  K.  Y., 
Or  4r4  Cortlamlt-st.,  New  York  City. 


The  Most    Perfect  and    Successful 
Harvester  in   the  World. 


■*«FgSW*- 


In  eleven  years  the  sale  or  the  BUCKEYE  hns  increased 
from  75  Machines  to  2D.000,  in  a  single  season,  and 
over  100,000  are  note  in  use  in  tlie  United  States. 

It  has  received  the  Highest  Premiums  at  the  most  import- 
ant Field  Trials  ever  held  in  any  country. 

Its  Great  DuvnMlity  Has  l»een  thoroughly 
Kstalilislied,  and  it  is  everywhere  known  and  recog- 
nized as  the 

Standard  of  Exeellcnec  in  Material  and 
Workmanship,  as  well  as  Perfection  of  Princi- 
ple. 

Valuable  improvements  added  for  1869, 

Manufactured  by 

ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 
MTy .— Pongh  ke  epsie,  N".  V.  163  Green  wich-st.,  N.  T. 


mimm 


AND    ME LODE  ON  S, 

*3^0Q0,now  imise. 


CEO.    E.    WAR1NC,  Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL   ENGINEER, 

Ogdrn  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Partieular  attention  given  to  all  WoPlCS  of  Ajtnicnltnrnl 
Improvement,  buc!i  a-^  /Jind  Drainaoe;  the  Construction  of 
Farm  Buildings,  including  Earth  Closets;  the  lie  novation 
vf  Worn-out  Lands;  Road-making,  etc. 

MASSACHUSETTS     AGRICULTURAL     COL- 
LEGE, Amherst,  Mass.    For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  the  President,  *W.  6.  CLARK. 


H.  W.  JOHNS'  Patent 
Asbestos    Roofing 

Is  n  CHEAP  nnil  TIELIABLE  Rubatitntc  for  Slntc,  Tin,  etc., 
Adapted  for  all  climates,  and  c:in  easily  be  applied. 

Asbestos  Roof  Coating 

Is  a  fibrous,  water-proof  coating  for  preserving  Tin,  Shingle, 
(  anvas,  and  Felt  Hoofs.    Prepared  ready  for  use. 

Asbestos  Cement 

I*  a  fibrous  material,  to  he  applied  with  a  trowel ;  for  repair- 
ing leaks  around  Chimneys,  Dormer  Windows,  etc. 

The  Agriculturist  and  Daily  News*  buildings  arc  rov- 
crcd  with  the  ASBESTOS  KOOF  COATING. 

Have  used  tlie  ASBESTOS  CEMENT  with  grent  satisfac- 
tion and  regard  the  discovery  as  a  very  important  one. 

Ed.  American  Agricultural  Annual. 

The  N".  Y.  Tr.iuu.XE  Buildings  arc  covered  with  the  Asbes- 
tos Hoofing. 

"We  consider  this  invention  one  of  great  value. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Eils.  Scientific  American. 
DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS, 
Prices,  and  any  further  desired  information,  will  be  furnish- 
ed free  by  mail  on  application  to 

H.  W.  JOHNS,   7S  William-st.,  New  York. 
Manufacturer  of  Improved  Roofing  Materials,  Preservative 
and  Fire-proof  Paints,  Boiler  Felting,  etc. 

SAVE  SUGAR! 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESET5V11VG  POWDER, 

warranted  to  preserve  all  kinds  of  FRUITS,  Tomatoes,  Veg- 
etables, Wine,  Cider,  &c.,  na  good  as  the  best  canned 
fruits,  without  nir-tighting  the  jars,  and  with  or  without 
Sugar.  Admits  of  keeping  the  fruit  for  one  or  two  years  in 
large  glass,  earthen,  or  stone-ware  jnrs,  by  merely  corking'  or 
tying  paper  over  them,  and  using  them  irom  time  to  time, 
as  wanted,  without  fermentation  being  occasioned  bv  weeks 
of  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  5)  per  cent  cheaper  than  any 
other  method— warranted  to  do  it  or  money  refunded.  One 
package  will  preserve  G4  lbs.  fruit.  Price  $1.  Until  agencies 
are  established,  the  public  are  Invited  to  form  (Hubs  and 
send  $8  for  1  doz.,  or  $1  lor  \i  dozen,  which  we  will  forward 
by  Express. 

Wanted  some  merchant  to  tike  the  absolute  agency  of 
each  County  in  V.  S.,  during  life  of  patent.  Good  induce- 
ments offered.    Fur  terms,  &c.t  address 

L.  P.  W0RR.A1L  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 
153  Chambers-st.,  N.  Y.  City. 


F 


7<OR  SALE— A  HANDSOME 


Country    Sent 


of  33  acres.  In  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  In  Haddonficld, 
N.  J.,  Six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  easy  of  access  by  the  Can, - 
den  and  Atlantic  Railro;id  several  times  a  day;  also  by  turn- 
pike. Large  and  elegant  Mansion,  in  complete  repair,  with 
everv  convenience  of  a  first-class  city  residence,  viz  :  WAter- 
close'ts,  bath  rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water ;  heated  throne-b- 
out with  entire  new  heater  and  low  down  grates,  and  light- 
ed With  gns  manufactured  on  the  premises.  The  grounds 
are  beautifully  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  shade  trees 
and  evergreens,  also  with  choice  fruit  trees,  green-house  and 
grapery;  ice-house  (well  filled,)  tool-house,  gardener's 
house,  gas-house,  stable  and  coach-house.  The  property 
commands  handsome  landscape,  wood  and  water  views, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  healthy  localities  within 
many  miles  of  Philadelphia.  For  terms,  npplv  on  tho 
premises  to       WILLIAM  MANX,  Hnddonfield,  N.J. 

Notice  to  Reafl  Estate  Agents. 
The  North  Carolina  Land  Company, 

Chartered  by  Act  of  General  Assembly,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
Have  for  sale  1.000  improved  farms  from  £."•  to  $'15  per  acre. 
Also  2.000,000  acres  of  timber  and  mineral  land,  from  50  cts. 
to  (10  per  acre.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  city.  "Will 
pay  liberal  commission.  For  particulars  and  descriptions, 
address  NORTH    CAR.    LAND    CO.,    Raleigh,    N.   C. 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  a  proof!  dairy  farm,  244  acre*. 
Price  twenty  dollars  per  acre.     For  particulars,  apply 
to  J.  HANDLES,  South  Stirling,  Wayne  Co.,  Penn. 

PARK   IIWITEIi, 

OX  THE    AMERICAN    &    EUROPEAN    FLAN", 

Cor.  BEEKMAN  and  NASSAU  STS., 

Near  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 

GEORGE  "WIGHT,  Proprietor. 

N.  P.. — Located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wholesale  bnsfnexs 
this  is  one  of  the  most  conveniently  located  Hotels  for  Mer- 
chants. Bnslness  men  and  others  visiting  the  city. 

f  AND    DRAINAGE.— Levels    taken,  work    laid 

J3-i  out  and  inspected,  plans  made.  I  mav  be  consulted  at 
my  Farm,  or  by  letter.  W.  P..  HOPKINS.  Agricultnral 
Engineer  and  Purveyor,  formerly  of  the  liureau  of  Engi- 
neers and  Surveyors,"  New  York  City. 

a  D.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
1'xlq  Merchants,  No.  68  Pearl-st.Kew  York.  "Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."  £3T  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plnte.^rj 

Sat>batli    Schools 

Alive  to  their  interests  now  n°c  in  distributinc  over  half  a 
million  of  books,  the  Check  System  Library  Register.  All 
Should  use  it.  Send  for  circular  to  A.  O.  VAN  LENNEP, 
76  East  9th  St.,  (near  Broadway.)  New  York.  N.  P.— Every 
thing  on  band  for  Sunday  School  workers. 

FOR  THE  JHIIililOX. 

TAPLEY'S  Patent  Photograph  Album.  The  cheapest 
Album  made-,  holding  1>0  full  size  pictures,  only  25  cents. 
Entirely  new.    Sent  free  by  mail,  on  reneipt  of  p'rice. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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NEW    BOOK    OF    FLOWERS 


This  work,  while  preserving  scientific 
accuracy,  is  written  in  a  familiar  style, 
and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  life-long 
lover  of  flowers.  Its  teachings  are  emi- 
nently practical,  and  cover  all  branches 
of  out-of-door  gardening. 

Bulbs.— The  cultivation  of  bulbs, 
•whether  in-doors  or  in  the  open  ground, 
is  clearly  described,  and  such  instruc- 
tions are  given  as  will  insure  success 
■with  these  favorite  plants. 

Annuals.— All  the  finer  annuals  are 
described,  and  the  peculiar  treatment 
necessary  for  each  given  in  full. 

Herbaceous  Perennials,— This 
justly  favorite  class  of  plants  is  given 
here  more  at  length  than  in  any  work 
with  which  we  arc  acquainted. 


By    JOSEPH    BRECK,     Practical    Horticulturist. 


Bedding  Plants.— The  treatment 
of  the  popular  kinds  of  bedding  plants 
is  given,  together  with  that  of  Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  such  as  usually  fall 
under  the  head  of  florist's  flowers. 

Flowering  Shrubs.— A  separate 

section  is  devoted  to  the  hardy  flowering 
shrubs,  including  a  very  full  chapter 
upon  the  Rose. 

"We  have  no  work  which  is  a  safer 
guide  to  the  novice  in  gardening,  or 
that  imparts  the  necessary  informa- 
tion in  a  style  more  free  from  technical- 
ities. Not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  work  is  the  author's  personal  expe- 
rience, as  he  tells  not  only  how  he  suc- 
ceeded, but  the  mistakes  he  committed. 


Beautifully    Illustrated, 


SENT  POST-PAID.  -  PRICE,  $1.75. 

ORANGE      JUDD      <fc      OOjMCP-AJVY,      245      Broadway,      New     York. 

~ tTe  book  of  evergreens. 


By    JOSIAH    HOOPES,     West     Chester,    Pa, 

INCLUDING 

Propagation,    Cultivation,    Description    of  Varieties,    and    their    Adaptability    to    Different    Situations. 


This  is  a  long-needed  work,  as  in  it  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  cone-hear- 
ing plants,  or  Conifene  of  the  botanist,  is  posted 
up.  Mr.  Hoopes  is  one  of  those  persons  rarely 
met  with— a  practical  cultivator,  and  a  man  of 
science  at  the  same  time.  While  his  work 
gives  us  all  the  Conifene  arranged  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  botanist,  it  at  the  same  time 
treats  of  the  experience,  not  only  of  the  author, 
but  of  American  cultivators  generally,  with  this 
large  and  important  family  of  plants. 

Evergreens  play  so  interesting  a  part,  not 
only  in  ornamental  planting,  but  in  what  may 
be  termed  economical  planting,  (L  e.  hedges, 
screens,  wind-breaks,  etc.,)  that  we  arc  sure  a 
work  which  treats  of  their  propagation  and 
culture,  describes  in  both  popular  and  scien- 
tific language  the  many  species,  and,  what  is  of 
not  the  least  importance,  gives  a  list  of  the  ten- 
der and  unreliable  ones,  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed by  cveiy  lover  of  these  beautiful  trees. 

Mr.  Hoopes  brings  to  his  work  a  perfect  en- 

SENT  POST-PAID. 
Olfc^JVOE      JUDD      <&      COMPANY, 


thusiasm  for  his  subject,  and  is  as  free  to  con- 
demn a  plant  as  if  be  were  not  a  nurseryman. 
All  the  latest  novelties  from  Japan,  the  North- 
west, etc.,  are  noticed,  and  their  success  or 
failure,  botb  in  this  country  and  in  England,  is 
recorded. 

The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  most 
carefully  executed  engravings,  for  the  greater 
part  from  living  specimens, 

"Wo  must  commend  the  conscientious  care 
the  author  has  shown  in  striving  to  arrive  at 
the  proper  names ;  and  doubtless  much  of  the 
confusion  that  at  present  exists  in  respect  to 
names  among  both  dealers  and  growers,  will 
be  corrected  now  that  they  have  a  standard 
work  to  refer  to. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  hook 
is  an  account  of  the  principal  collections  of 
evergreens  in  the  country. 

The  work  contains  435  pages,  12mo,  on  fine 
paper. 

PRICE,  $3.00. 
245      Broadway,      IVew     "York. 
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THE     MODERN     HORSE     DOCTOR. 

Containing    Practical  Observations  on  the  Causes,  Salnre,  and  Xrcatment  of 

DISEASES      .A.  N  Jy      LAMENESS      IN      IIOJaSES. 

Embracing   the  most   recent  and   approved    methods,  according   to  an    enlightened    system  of    Veterinary 
Therapeutics,    for   the    preservation    ard    restoration    of    health. 


Witli     Illustrations/ 

By  GEORGE  II.  DADD,  M.  D., 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

AUTUOK  OF    "ANATOMY  ANDPBTSIOLOOT  OF  THE  HORSE," 
AND  THE    "REFORMED  CATTLE  DOCTOR." 

The  writer  of  this  work  has  endeavored  to  give  the 
reader  correct  ideas  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases occurring  in  that  faithful  servant  and  noble  ani- 
mal, the  horse.  It  is  intended  to  supply  the  wants  cf 
that  class  of  agriculturists  and  horsemen— and  their 
name  is  legion — who  are  in  favor  of  a  more  panativc  and 
rational  system  of  medication  than  that  recommended 
in  many  works  on  farriery.  Such  individuals,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  of  competent  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons, are  compelled  to  treat  their  own  horses;  and  this 
work  is  intended  to  be  to  them,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
one  that  will  enable  them  to  restore  the  sick  and  euro 
the  lame. 

SENT  POST-PAID. 
OR.AJVGHE      .JUDD      & 


Healthy  Bones. 


IU^g-eonl*. 


CONTENTS: 

Qualifications  Necessary  fob  the  Pcacticb  i  v 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

Great  Benefits  Derived  from  Studying  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Brief  History  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Disease*  of  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes. 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs  and  Air 
Passages. 

Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Oboans, 

Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Cavity  and  its  Sur- 
faces. 

Diseases  of  the  Liver. 

Diseases  of  the  Ete  and  it*  Membranes. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Fever  in  Horses. 

Diseases  of  the  Mouth. 

Lameness  from  Strain  and  other  Causes. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Sue-cellular  Tissues. 

Diseases  of  the  Hoof  and  Lamin.e. 

Generalities. 


PRICE   61.50. 


COMPANY,      245      Broadway,      New     Yoi-1*. 


THE    PERCHERON     HORSE. 

Translated    from   the    French    of   CHARLES    DU   HAYS. 

AUTHOR  OF  THE      "DICTIONARY   OF  THE   PUKE  RACE,*1      "TROTTERS,"      "THE   HORSE   EREEDEK's   GUIDE,"    ETC. 

FINELY       ILLUHTXl^VTIEI}. 

This  work  is  ft  report  made  to  the  French  Government  upon  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  this  admirable  breed  of  draft  horses, 
in  the  United  States,  as  the  breed  has  become  better  known,  and  every  new  importation  adds  to  that  interest,  and  to  the 
in  three  parts,  namely:    1.  The  excellencies  of  the  Percherons  and  their  delmc      2.  The  means  ot  bringing  up  the  breed. 

Table  of  Contents. 


Production,   Rearing-,  and 
Improvement    of      the 
Percheron  Horse. 
PART  FIRST. 

Greatness  and  Decline  of 
the  Percherons. 

Glance  at  Perche. 

Sketch  of  the  Percheron 
Race. 

Origin  of  the  Percheron. 

Modifications  of  tho  Per- 
cheron Race. 

His  First  Modification 
Due  to  Contact  with 
the  Brittany  Race. 

Conditions  under  which 
they  arc  Bred. 

Causes  of  the  Degeneracy 
of  the  Percheron  Horse. 

Starting  Point  of  this  De 
generation. 
PART  SECOND. 

Of  the  Means  of  Regener- 
ating the  Percheron 
Horse. 

Regeneration  of  the  Per- 
cheron Breed. 
Regeneration  of  the  Breed 
through  Itself  or  by  Se- 
lection. 
Consanguinity. 


SENT 
ORANGE 


Interest  in  the  Percherons  has  greatly  increased 
firm  friends  of  the  breed.    The  book  is  arranged 
3.  Information  to  strangers  visiting  Perche. 

Table  of  Contents. 

Ought  the  Gray  Coat  of 
the  Percheron  to  be  In- 
flexibly Maintained? 

Preserve  Pnre,  and  with- 
out Intermixture,  the 
Three  Types  of  the  Per- 
cheron Race — the  Light 
Horse,  the  Draft  Horse, 
the  Intermediate  Horse. 

Improvement  of  the  Breed 
by  Means  of  Foreign 
Crossings. 

The  Arab  Cross. 

The  English  Cross. 

Improvement  by  Means  of 
the  Stud-Book. 

Recapitulation. 

PART    TRIRD. 

Information  to  Strangers 
wishing  to  buy  Perche- 
ron Horses. 

Food  and  Breeding. 

Trade.  —  Glance  al  the 
Must  Celebrated  Breed- 
ing Districts. 

Speed  and  Bottom  of  the 
Percheron  Horse. 

Tests  oi  Speed  of  the 
Percheron  Horse. 

Tests  of  Endurance  of 
the  Percheron  Horse. 


POST-PAID. 
JUDD     & 


PRICE,  $1.00. 
COMPANY,     345J    Brad  way,    New    York- 
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DRAINING     FOR     PROFIT 


:dx£.aje:xi:xo-   foe   health. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.,  Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park^  JVcw  York. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  thorough  draining  has,  within  a  few  years,  made  great  progress,  both  on  the  BmaJl  scale  involving  the  freeing  of  a  few  acres  only  from  I  upcrfluon  I 
water,  and  opening  the  snbsoil  to  the  benign  Influences  of  air,  and  moisture,  and  warmth  together,  and  also  in  enterprises  of  great  magnitude,  affecting  the  sanitary  condition  oJ 

whole  districts  of  country.  The  progress  made  has  been  chiefly  in  Great  Britain,  and  ou  the  Continent.  Col.  Waring' a  work  is  compact,  fully  illustrated,  very  clear,  both  in  its 
arguments  and  in  its  directions  for  practice,  and  throughout,  readable.  It  is  thoroughly  American,  telling  what  everybody  wants  to  know,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  lb<;  hands  of 
every  farmer. 


Contents: 

Land  to  be  Drained  and 
the   Reasons  Wbcz. — 

Indications  of  the  need 
of  draining. — Sources  of 
water. — Objections  to 
too  much  water.— Wet 
subsoil. 

How  to  Go  to  Woks  to 
Lay  out  a  System  of 
DnAiNs-Amatcur  drain- 
ing.—Maps.— Levelling 
Instruments.  —  Outlets 
aud  location  of  drains. 
Main  drains.  —  Spring 
water.— Fall,  —  Tiles.— 
Depth  and  distance  a- 
part.— Direction  of  lat- 
erals. —  Collars.  —  Dis- 
charge of  water  from 
drains. 

How  to  Make  Draining: 
Tiles.  —  Materials.  — 
Preparation  of  earths.— 
Moulding  tile  machines. 
— Drying  and  rolling. — 
Burning. — Kilns. — Gen- 
eral arrangement  of  a 
tilery.  "!'mTI 

How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains  and  Drained  Land. 
—  Removing  obstructions.  —  Mistake  of  substituting 
large  tiles  for  small  ones  which  have  become  obstruct- 
ed.— Heavy  lauds  should  not  be  trampled  while  wet. 

What  Draining  Costs.— Draining,  expensive  work,— 
Their  permanence  nud  lasting  effects. — Cheapness  ver- 
sus economy.— Details  of  cost.— (1.  Engineering  and 
Superintendence. — 2.  Digging  the  Ditches. — 3.  Grading 
the  bottoms.— i.  Tile  and  tile  laying.— 5.  Covering  and 
filling.— G.  Outlets  and  Silt  Basins.) 

Will  it  Pay? — Increased  crops  required  to  pay  cost  of 
draining.— (Corn,  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Barley, 

ILLUSTRATED. 


EY  thi:  EOXING-EODS 


5ILT  BASIN,  El'ILT  TO  TIIE    SURFACE. 


Contents : 

How    Drains    Act     and 

HOW  THEY  AFFECT   THE 

Soil.  —  Characteristics 
of  well  laid  tile  drain.— 
Surface-water  and  rain- 
water beneficial,  Bprings 
and  Boatage  water  in- 
jurious. —  Cracking  of 
stiffclays.— Evaporation 
aud  filtration.  —  Rain 
fall.  —  Evaporation.  — 
Temperature. — Drought 
— Porosity  or  mellow- 
ness.—Chemical  action 
in  the  soil. 

How  to  Maris  the 
Draiss.— Tools.— Mark- 
ing   the  lines.  —  Water 

courses. — Outlet.  —  Silt 
Basins.  —  Opening  the 
ditches.  —  Grading.  — 
Tile  laying.—  Connec- 
tions. —  Covering  the 
tile  and  filling  in.— Co] 
lecting  the  water  of 
springs.  —  Amending 
the  map. 


Hay.  Cotton,  Tobacco.)—  Instances  of  Front . — Benefit  of 
draining  in  facilitating  farm  work. 

The  Reclaiming  or  Salt  Marshes. — Extent  of  marshes 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast.— The  English  FcnB.— Ilarlacm 
Lake. — The  exclusion  of  sea  water. — Ucniovol  of  the 
causes  of  inundation  from  the  upland.— Removal  of 
rain  fall  and  watcrof  filtration— Embankments— Musk- 
rats.—  Rivers  and  Creeks.— Outlet  of  drainage. 

Malarial  Diseases.— Fever  and  Ague.— Neuralgia.— 
Vicinity  of  New  York.— Dr.  Bartlett  on  Periodical 
Fever.— Dr.  Metcalf  s  Report  to  IT.  S.  Sanitary  Coin- 
mission.— La  Roche  on  the   effects  of  Malarial  Fever 

SENT    POST-PAID. 


ORANGE     .TTJT>I>    Sc    COMIPA  IVY ,    J3-1-.-5 


Dr.  Salisbury  on  the  ''Cause  of  Malarial  Fevers."  — 
English  Experience.— Reports  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment.— Cause  of  Malaria  removed  by  draining. 

House  and  Town  Drainage.— Sewerage.— The  use  i  f 
pipes. — The  new  outfall  Eewera  in  London. — The  use  • 
of  steam  pumps  to  secure  outlets. — Utilization  of  sew- 
age matters  iu  agriculture. — Effects  of  imperfect  house 
drainage  on  health.— Typhoid  fever.— The  Westminster 
Fever  in  London.— Epidemic  at  the  Maplewood  Young 
Ladies  Institute  in  Pittsfleld,  Mass.— Lambeth  Square, 
London.— Back  drainage.  —  Water  supply.  —  General 
Board  of  llcaltb,  (England). 

PRICE,     $1.50. 
Bi'oadway,     New     York. 


COTTON    CULTURE. 


By     JOSEPH     B.     LYMAN,     Late  of  Louisiana. 


With  In  additional  Chapter  on 

COTTON    SEED    AND   ITS  USES. 

BT    J.    R.    SYPIIER. 

A  complete  manual  for  cotton  growing,  in- 
tended for  those  who  arc  unfamiliar  with  the  pro-  ^^>^ 
ductiou  of  this  crop.  It  discusses  iu  the  llrst  ^v^£ 
part,  climate,  the  farm,  stock,  implements, 
preparation  of  soil  and  planting,  cultivation, 
picking,  ginning,  haling,  aud  marketing,  and 
gives  a  Calendar  of  monthly  operations.  A 
discussion  of  the  extent  of  the  cotton  lands, 
the  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  insects 
and  diseases  that  molest  it,  forms  the  second 
part  of  the  work,  which  also  includes  valuable 
statistics  and  suggestions.  An  additional  chap- 
ter has  been  prepared  by  J.  K.  Sypher,  Esq., 
upon  Cotton  Seed  and  its  Uses,  giving  the  details 
of  manufacturing  the  oil.  The  work  contains  a 
colored  map  of  the  Cotton  Lands  of  thu  United 
States,  besides  other  illustrations. 


TEE    ARMY    WORM    AND    WOT1I. 


CONTENTS. 

PAST  I. 
The  Colton  Farm.— Its  Stock,  Implements,  and 

Laborers. 
Preparation  of  Soil  and  Planting. 
How  the  Crop  is  to  be  Cultivated. 
Cotton  Picking. 

Ginning,  Baling,  and  Marketing. 
The  Cotton  Planters  Calendar. 
PART  II. 
Quality,  Extent,  and  Character  of  Cotton  Lands 

of  North  America. 
Enemies  and  Diseases  of  Cotton. 
Improved  and  Scientific  Culture. 
Various  Kindsof  Cotton  Cultivated  in  the  United 

States. 
How  to  Realize  the  Most  fromaCrqp;  The  Union 

of  the  Growing  of  Cotton  with   its  Manu- 
facture into  Yarns  and  Fabrics. 
Value  of  Cotton  as  a  Plant,  and  the  Uses  to. 

which  it  may  be  Applied. 
The  Past  and  the  Future  of  Cotton  ;  Its  History 

and  Statistics. 
Practical  Suggestions  to  various  Classes  of  Persons 

who  Propose  to  Engage'  in  Cotton  Growing. 
Cotton  Seed  Oil.    Cotton  Seed  Cake. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 

ORANGE    JUDD     &     COMPANY, 


PRICE   $1.50. 
345     Broadway,  3NTe-w  "Vorl£. 
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ECONOMICAL 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Rates  Lower  than  other  Mutual  Compan- 
ies, with  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 

Premiums     IVon-Foifeitable    from    the     first 
Payment. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  INSURED 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  the  contribution  plan,  was  made  In  cash  to 
holders  of  Policies  on  the  l4tli  ot  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Thirty  per  Cent,  and  averaging  over 
ten  per  rent.  This,  with  the  low  rales  of  premium  charged 
by  this  company,  which  arc  equal  to  a  dividend  in  hand  of 
from  l-">  to  2D  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  Life 
Companiesin  the  countrvl'nrthose contemplating  insurance. 

Riiiont  Ass-'t*  to  Liabilities,  as  per  Massachusetts  Reports, 
186s,  $176.72.  Expected  losses  for  year  1807.  as  per  Actuaries' 
calculation,  SJ9.903.    Actual  lost,  nothing. 

POLICIES    ISSUED    OX    THE    LIVES    OF 

FEMALES  AT  TABLE  RATES. 
SIMON   S.  BUCKLIN,  Pres't. 
C.    G.  McKNIGHT,  Vice-Pres't. 
Hon.  Elizur  Wright,  Actuary. 
A.  H.  Okie,  M.  D.,  and       ),,,.,_       , 
F.  H.  Peckham,  M.  D.,       f  Medlcal  Board- 

WWI.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH   OFFICE, 

No.  10  WALL    STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

References:  DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  CO.:  HOTT, 
BPANGES  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,      Baltimore,      Washington, 

Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago,  Boston. 

New  Varieties  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Southern  Queen,  lately  introduced  from  South  America, 
Is  of  wonderful  productiveness,  and  in  the  estimation  of  all 
■who  have   tested  it,  the  finest  flavored  and  best  for  table 
use  of  anv  ever  before  offered  to  the  public. 
Trice  of  the  Plants,  $2.00  per  100 ;  $8.00  per  000 ;  $15  per  1,000. 

Brazilian  Sweet. — Similar  to  the  above  in  flavor,  but 
grows  to  a  larger  size.  It  was  tested  in  many  places  in  the 
Western  States  last  season,  and  has  proved  a  most  valuable 
variety.    S'J.OO  per  100;  $3.00  per  500 ;  $15.00  per  1,000. 

Nansemond  Sweet,  an  old  and  well-known  sort,  very  pop- 
ular in  nianv  of  the  Northern  States.  75  cents  per  100  ;  $3.00 
per  500  ;  $5.00  per  1,000.  One  hundred  ol  each  variety  will 
be  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  $4.00.  No  orders  w'ill  be 
accepted  for  less  than  100.  Sent  by  mail,  with  instructions 
for  planting,  at  10  cents  per  100  additional.  Cash  must 
accompany  the  orders.  B.  K.  IiLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5,713,  New  York. 

"]\TANSE.MOND    SWEET    POTATO   SPROUTS, 
J^l     75  cents  per  100,  bv  mail,  prepaid. 
$3.00  per  500.  bv  Express. 
$5  00  per  1,000,  by  Express. 
Carefully  packed,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 
Address  J.  M.  liALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  T. 


-aji 


B 


ONE   DUST   FOR  SALE.—  In  consequence  of 
moving  the  factory,  I  offer  my  Bone  Dust  for  sale  at  the 
factory  at  $30  per  ton.    Apply  to  t'H  UISTI.VX  SCHWARTZ, 
No.  353  East  53d-st„  New  York. 

American  Jersey  Herd  Book. 

The  Third  Volume  will    bo   published  August  1st,  1S69. 
Please  send  In  your  entries.    Price  50  cents  for  each  animal. 
JOHN  BROOKS,  Princeton,  Mass. 

GRADE    AYRSHIRE     HEIFERS,     bred    from 
superior  stock.    For  sale  bv 

ALFRED  M.  TREDWELL,  Madison.  N.  J. 

IX   JERSEY   BULLS  (full  blood),  for  syfle  by 
WALLACE  BARNES,  Bristol,  Conn. 


s 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  sale. 
The  greatest  pork  producers  of  the  day.  Have  gained 
11}^  oz.  of  live  flesh  for  each  pound  of  corn  consumed.  Send 
for  circular.  Address  Jas.  Young,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Marslialton,  Pa. 

Eggs  for    EButfclaisBg. 

"White  Asiatic  P.rahmas,  cocks  12  Tbs.,  liens  10.  pea-comb, 
pure  hred,  13  eggs,  $2 ;  48,  $6.  Houdans,  pure  stock.  $6  doz. 
GSrey  Dorking,  Silver-spangled  Hamburg,  White  Dorking. 
"White  Leghorn.  Golden  Scabright  Bantam,  $3  dozen,  well 
packed  to  ensure  their  hatching.  Sent  any  distance. 
Address  WM.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,N.Y. 


J       Krom  a  great  variety  of  choice  imported 
poultry.    Packed  by  a  new  method. 

Send  stamp  for  price  list  of  eggs  and  Cele- 
brated Ohio  Improved  Swine. 

L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 


KEEP    YOUR    LAWNS    IN  ORDER  bv  using 
HIL,L.^  IMPROVED  LAWN  MOWER. 

The  most  complete  article  of  the  kind  in  use.    Send  for  a 
circular  to  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

«     BRAINARD  cz  SONS,  Cleveland.  O.,  Publish- 
™9   ,.-.•;  tr    ■ 


We  Sell   the  Finest  Teas  and 
Coffees  Retail  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
WE  NEVER  ADULTERATE. 

"We  sell  only 

PURE  TEAS  AND  COFFEES, 

at   THE 

Great    United    States 

TEA  WAREHOUSE, 

36,  38,  and  30  Vcsey-st.,  New  York. 

(Astor  House  Block,)    P.  O.  BOX  574 

At  Prices  to  Suit  all   Consumers. 

Tlie  result  so  recently  arrived  at  by  the  New  York 
"World  Commissioners,  and  Professor  Seelet,  in  their  im- 
portant investigations  into  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
drinks,  is  as  follows  : 

TEAS   BOUGHT   AT 

The  Great  United  States  Tea  Warehouse 

are  Full  Weight,  and  Unadulterated. 

Clubs  supplied  on  very  liberal  terms.  Club  circulars  with 
full  particulars  and  prices  sent  free  on  application. 


^M^ERTCA- 


is  Due." 


fwo  Gold  Medals 

AWARDED  ONE    MACHINE. 


Harder'8  Premium  Railway  Koi-e  Power 
and  Combined  Thresher  ami  Clenner,  atTho 
<Jreat  Nntlonnl  Trial,  at  Auburn    In li'  i Ll'lt 

tor -Slow  and  tarn  ™M^o'"™^"iyr/j^«5 
t&nJ£,T'e,Si*Z  *?"r'  ■"■'■■'■ani.-al  Construe lion  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work- 
manship and  material  ,n  everv  place,  uotlnna sliahted 
excellent  work,  etc.,"  as  shown  by  official  ftenort  of 
E?wf  e|-  Threshers,  Separators.  Fanning  Ml  8Pw0od 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Mar 
fee»t^lr„crula,'Jlv'tll^",ce-""1  information,  and  JuctKes' 
Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.    Addreis 

Ii.  &  M.  HARDER. 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  V 

Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,   and    Private  IVallts. 

Bdelew  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire- 
proof. Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  Host,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much 
"Work  done,  ami  Town.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 

P.DSSELL.  FISK  &  CO.,  410  West  ISSd-st.,  New  York  City. 

.*.  Send  lor  a  free  Circular,  with  full  particulars. 


The  most  Durable  Knife  known.      Hot  Water    has  no  Effect    upon 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  TN  CUTLERY,  AND  MADE  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  THE 

BIEKIDEIV    CUTLERY    CO.,    43    Bcrkman    Street,    Neiv    York. 


CABINET  ORGANS. 

Quality  Best.— Prices  Lowest. 

1.  That  the  quality  of  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS 
is  the  "VERY  BEST,  is  not  questioned  by  unprejudiced  and 
well-informed  persons.  These  organs  have  uniformly  been 
awarded  the  highest  premiums  at  Industrial  Exhibitions,  to 
the  number  of  seventy-five,  including  the  FIRST-CLASS 
MEDAL  at  the  PARIS  EXPOSITION.  They  arc  recom- 
mended as  the  standard  of  excellence,  the  best,  by  several 
hundred  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  in  America  and 
Europe,  whose  testimony  is  printed,  and  will  be  sent  to  any 
one  desiriDg  it. 

2.  It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN 
COMPANY  to  sell  their  organs  always  at  the  least  remun- 
erative profit.  They  are  now  very  much  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  these  instruments  in  the  world.  With  increase 
of  business  they  have  been  able  to  make  corresponding  in- 
crease and  improvement  in  machinery  and  facilities  for 
manufacture,  by  means  of  which  they  are  now  producing 
yet  more  perfect  work  than  ever  before,  and  this  at  increased 
economy  in  cost.  Accordingly  they  are  now  selling  the 
best  organs  they  have  ever  made  at  prices  which  are  as  low, 
or  even  less  than  would  be  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  in- 
ferior instruments  without  the  advantage  of  such  facilities. 

FOUK-OCTAYE  ORGAN'S,  $50  each.     FlVE-OCTAVE  ORGAN'S, 

with  K>-ee  Swell,  $100.  Five-Octave  Dotjble-Reed  Or- 
gans, with  Five  Stops,  Tremulant  and  Knee  Swell, 
$125.  The  same.  Six  Stops,  with  addition  of  one  octave  of 
Sub-Bass,  connected  with  the  Manuals,  $150.  The  same. 
Seven  Stops,  with  Sub-Bass  and  Octave  Couples  (each 
key  commands  four  separate  reeds,  giving  this  style  nearly 
twice  the  power  of  a  double  reed  organ,  with  much  greater 
variety),  $175.  Five-Ootave  Douele-Reed  Caeinet  Or- 
gan, with  Five  Stops,  Automatic  Swell  and  Improved 
Vox  Humana,  the  finest  instrument  of  its  size,  which  can  be 
made,  $170.  Many  other  styles  at  proportionate  prices,  up 
to  $1,000  each. 

Lowest  prices  printed,  invariable,  and  alike  to  all. 

Circulars  with  full  particulars  as  to  styles,  prices,  peculi- 
arities of  construction,  etc.,  sent  free  to  every  applicant 
Address 

THE  MASON  &  HAMLIN 
ORGAN  CO., 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston; 
596  Broadway,  Xe\v  York. 


INVALID'S  WHEELCHAIRS,  $15 
to  $40.  The  Invalid,  if  having  the 
use  of  the  bands,  can  go  anywhere. 


rMKl'9, 

Carrying    Chairs, 


from 
$40  to  $100. 

Patent     Sedan 
prices  $10  to  $is. 

Invalid  Chairs  and  Carriage a  made 
to  order  to  Euit  all  cases. 
Send  for  Circular. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITn, 
90  William-st.,  New  York. 


T 


HE  MUSICAL  WORLD.— Published  monthly. 
S1.00  per  annum.    Specimen  copies  ten  cents.    Address 
S.  BEAINARD  &  SONS,  Cleveland,  O. 


"1YTEW-Y0RK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 
1\  ESTABLISHED  1§30. 


THRESHING    MACHINES 
HORSE    POWERS.&C. 


Manufacturers  of  'Wheeler's  RAILWAY  CHAIN  HORSE 
POWERS,  lor  one,  two,  and  three  horses. 

LEVER  POTTERS,  for  four  or  six,  and  cijjht  or  ten  horses. 

"Wheeler's  THRESHERS  andCLEANEHS  thresh  and  clean 
the  'zrain  fit  for  market.  Arc  used  with  two  or  three  Horse 
Railway  Power,  or  four  or  six  Horse  Lever  Power. 

TheeelehratedGEISER  THRESHER  and  SEPARATOR 
or  CLEANER,  used  with  eight  or  ten  Horse  Lever  Power. 
Has  no  apron  or  sieves  :  seUcregulating  blast,  and  clmns  the 
grain  fit  for  market  without  waste.  1?  the  best  machine  in 
the  world.  _ 

Shingle  Machines,  Atlantic  Cotton  Gin,  Wood  Sawing 
Machines,  Horse  Forks,  &c.  -* 

All  machines  made  by  us  guaranteed  as  represented.  The 
best  machine-;  are  cheapest  to  buy.    Address 

WHEELER.  MELICK&  CO.,  Albanv,  N.  Y., 
Or  GEISEE  THRESHING  MACHINE  C'0„ 

Racine,  Wis.  \ 

ILittlc  &rismil  Moyse-Powea*. 
PRICE  S80- 

This  has  been  in  use  over  three  years,  and  highly  approved. 
Is  very  simple,  strong,  compact  and  durable  ;  easily  loaded, 
and  moved  from  place  to  place  bv  two  men.  Weight  650 
fts.  Valuable  for  Thrashing,  Saving  Wood,  Churning, 
Cleaning  Cotton,  or  where  from  one  to  four  horse-power 
is  wanted.  Send  fur  Circular.  * 
JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  9S  William-st.,  New  York.  \ 

MILL    STONE    DRESSING     DIAMOND  .  MA-1 
CHINE,  simple,  durable  and  effective.    Also 
GLAZIERS'  DIAMONDS. 
Send  Stamp  JOHN  DICKINSON."    _ 

for  Circular.  64  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y-V 

NIFE  GRINDER  for  Mowing  Machines.— 
Kanford's  Patent.  It  is  licht,  and  can  be  taken  to  the 
field  for  use.  A  bov  can  ^rrind  the  knives  accurately  in  15 
minutes,  without  injury  to  the  knife,  and  with  safety.  It  is 
a  labor-saver.  Price  $H).5n.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
JOHN   W.  QUIN'CY,  OS  William-st.,  New  York  City.    Rights 

for  sale.  ____ 

j     i  .'.'■     i  '  '  pr  Milium  l'F.i     S     tfrce 
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WESTCOI'T'S   1'ATEST 


RETURN    BUTTER    PAIL. 


Bntter  parked  In  tliose  PAILS  kfep9  sweeter  tlian  m  any 
other  package,  and  brines  5  cents  mure  per  pound  iu  >ew 
York.  City  market.    Address 

t'AIJY  SILSBY,  Seneca.  Falls,  N.  T. 

b>^Ti  Pa^i-s  of  Music  and  reading  in  each  number 
-ft'LP    of Musical  World. 

That  break  2,000  to  S.OOO  lbs.  Flax  Straw  in  ten  hours,  and 
take  out  63  per  cent  of  wood  v  matter.  A  man  and  boy,  with 
one  to  two  horses,  can  work  them.  Will  hreak  lioth  tangled 
and  straight  straw,  and  save  120  lbs.  to  the  ton  more  than 
any  other  machine,  while  it  does  the  work  better.  No  dan- 
ger to  life  or  limb.  They  weigh  about  1,000  lbs.,  occupy 
about  five  feet  square,  and  as  now  made  are  strong  and 
durable.  Sold  all  ready  to  put  the  belt  on  puller  and  start 
them.  Hundreds  are  in  use,  ami  are  admitted  to  be  the  best 
machine  to  break  flax.  Flax  and  tow  now  bring  high 
prices  wilb  increasing  consumption.  Send  for  circular  to 
■lOH.V  W.  QUINCY,  W  William  St.,  New  York  City, 

Treasurer  and  A-entof  the  Mallory  &  Sandford  Flax  Ma- 
chine Co.       \ 
The  best  instructions  for  raising  flax  are  contained  In  a 
"Manual  of  Flax  Culture,"   published  by  Orange  Judd  &• 
Co.,245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Tiffin  Horse  Rake. 

Farmers,  it"  you  want  the  best  revolving  Horse  Hay  Rake, 
made  witli  hickory  teeth,  oak  head,  and  Improved  tipping 
arrangement,  ut  the  low  price  of  S9,  send  your  orders  or 
for  descriptive  circular  to 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO., 
Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  Seeds,  and  Fertilizers, 
197  Water-st.,  New  York. 

Now  is  the  Time 

for    Farmers  to  forward    their  orders    for  the  celebrated 
FAGLE   HOUSE    RAKE. 

Everybody  likes  it.  Two  Improvements  added  for  this 
season.    The  best  metallic  spring  tooth  Sulky  Horse-Rake 

in  the  market.  R,  II.  Griswold.  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  writes  : 
"  I  have  used  the  Eaeln  Ru-s-s  ."><i  «  -rrorfra  to  >«.>-  full  oatfe- 
faction.  J  nave  used  it  on  smooth  land,  on  bog  meadow, 
and  on  salt  meadow,  and  am  ready  to  say  that  it  is  the  Hake 
of  Hakes."  Price  complete,  $31 ;  without  the  wheels,  $24. 
Some  deduction  for  freight  will  be  made  to  parties  sending 
from  a  distance.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp  for-  circular, 
containing  fine  engraving,  and  abundant  first-class  testimo- 
nials. For  further  particulars,  especially  in  regard  to  sale 
of  County  Sights,  read  the  advertisement  in  May  No.,  and 
address  S.  H.  JENNINGS,    Deep  River,   Conn. 


W 


E    call  attention  to  our  new 


HAY  TEDDER, 

an  illustrated  circular  of  whicb  we  will  send  on  receipt  of 
stamp.  K.  II.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  376, 


>Jew  York. 


chi:ap  lawn  mower. 

Cuttin?  II  inches.  tVeilhing  only  GO  pounds. 

PRICE  S^iO. 

K.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
P.O.  Box,  37G,  New  York. 

Fence  and    Vineyard  Wire. 

Fence  Staples. 

Eagleton   Manufacturing   Co., 

81  John-st.,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price  Lists. 

Galvanized  Hardware 

In  great  variety,  embracing  a  full  assortment  of 

Sieges,  latches,  nails,   screws, 

WIRE.    STAPLES,'    CHAIN.    &C..&C. 

TYell  calvnnizert  or  coatcil  with  zinc,  anil  i  specially  adapt- 
ed for  outside  work,  as  it  will  not  rust.    For  sale  by 

\\  .  &    1.    1  lr-1'UU  1  , 

Manufacturers  of  Brass  and  Galvanized  Hardware, 
290  Pearl-st.,  near  Bcekman,  New  \ork. 


FOR  THOROUGH  DRAINAGE 
Send  for  our  improved,  hard  burned,  RoundLand 
Tile  ami    Collars,  with  junctions,  bends,  and  outlets, 
every  thin?  you  need  for  first-class  work,  in  draining  your 
farms,  buildings,  walks  and  carriage  drives. 

C    W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

Woodbridge,  n.  J. 


D 


ON'T  fail  to  send  for  a  specimen  copy  of  Music- 


al World,  with  full  list  of  jiremiums.    Address 
S.  BliAINAKD  &  SONS,  ( 


,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE    JOHNSTON 

SELF-RAKING  REAPER, 

champion  of  ran: 

GRAND    SWEEPSTAKES     PRIZE, 


BUILT  EXPRESSLY  FOR   HARVESTING 
GRAIN, 

is  now  the  most  popular  and  reliable  Reaper  before  the 
public.  With  the  same  Draft  of  a  light  4-foot  cut  mower.it 
cuts  a  swath  6  feet  wide  ;  15  acres  is  an  ordinary  day's  work. 
It  has  been  known  to  cut  with  a  light  pair  of  horses,  140  acres 
in  7  days.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  lodged  grain  to  get 
down  so  low  that  this  Reaper  will  not  get  it  going  either 
way.  It  is  comparatively  a  mere  pastime  for  team  and 
driver  to  cut  grain  with  this  machine;  any  lad  that  can  judge 
the  size  to  make  the  bundle  is  competent  to  handle  this 
Reaper;  or  if  tho  grain  is  of  even  growth  it  can  be  made  to 
work  automatically.  Wherever  worked  in  competition  it 
takesthe  Premium  from  all  others  ;  in  fact,  as  now  improved 
for  the  harvest  of  1S69,  it  has  no  equal  for  durability,  capac- 
ity, quality,  or  quantity  of  work.  We  manufacture  for  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York  State,  east  of  Genesee  River,  except  the  Counties  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  furnish 
to  order.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circulars  in 
pamphlet  form.    Address 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  «Si  SOX, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Li     UIJ] 
AND   REAPERS. 


It  is  claimed  that  the  CLIPPER  has  more  essential  points 
of  excellence  than  are  found  in  any  other  Mower  made  in 
the  world. 

Its  mechanical  construction  and  finish  of  its  working  parts 
are  not  equaled  bv  any  implement  of  ils  kind.  This,  with 
our  patented  draft  attachment,  makes  it  one-third  lighter  in 
draft  than  any  other  Mower.  It  is  the  lightest,  yet  the  strong- 
est, the  most  beautiful  in  design,  yet  the  most  durable,  of 
any  Mower  made.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  its  cost  is  for  steel, 
with  less  than  ten  dollars  of  wood-work.  Finger-bars  and 
fingers  are  made  of  solid  cast  steel.  We  attach  to  the  No.  4 
Mower,  for  reaping,  a  dropper  or  hand-rake. 

An  examination  of  the  CLIPPERS  will  convince  any  one 
of  their  superior  merits  over  all  others  in  strength,  durabil- 
ity, ease  of  draft,  and  reliability  for  work  over  all  kinds  of 
ground  and  in  ever//  variety  of  grass.  Confident  of  this, 
we  invite  those  Id  want  of  machines  to  examine  for  them- 
selves before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

For  pamphlet,  giving  lull  information,  address 

THE  CLIPPER  MOWER  AND  REAPER  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  6,173.  No.  154  Chambers  st„  New  York. 

THE 

A  iiicriesui    Hay    Tedder. 


U^  1  i\4\  CASHforOriffiiial  Puzzles 

tfJlUU     will  be  given  by  Mebeymas's  Monthly. 


The  best  and  only  perfect  machine  ever  Invented  for 

TURNING  OH  TEDDING  HAY. 

Hay  cat.  cured,  and  stored  in  the  ham 

IN  OPSfE   IXA-Y!! 

The  quality  of  the  Hay  Crop  "Very  mitoli  Improved. 

Very   Light,  and    so   Simple   and  Durable    that    it 

cannot  get  out  of  repair. 

BURT'S  SELF-ADJUSTING 
HORSE  H  A.Y  IfcJLKE. 

For   Simplicity,    Durability,    and   Ease  of 
Operation, 

UNEQUALLED. 

Made  only  by 
AMES    PLOW    COMPANY, 

Quincy  Hall,  Boston, 
and  53  Beekman-street,  New  York. 
S^-  Send  for  ILLUMINATED  CIRCULARS. 

Pianos,  Organs,  &c,  given  for  clubs  to  Musical  World. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  FOR  THE    FARM. 


The  Fanners'  and  Planters'  Encyclopaedia. 

The  Farmers'  and  Planters'  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Affairs; 
Illustrated  bv  numerous  Engravings  of  Animals,  Imple- 
ments, etc.  By  C.  W.  Johnson,  F.  R.  S.  Adapted  to  the 
IT.  S.  by  G.  Emerson.  Revised  edition.  One  vol,  8vo. 
Strongly  bound.    Price  $6.00. 

The  Illustrated   Horse  Doctor  : 

Being  an  accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the  various  Dis- 
eases to  which  the  Equine  Race  are  subjected;  together 
with  the  latest  mode  of  treatment,  and  all  the  requisite 
prescriptions,  written  in  plain  English.  Accompanied  by 
more  than  400  Pictorial  i;<'pivsriii:ition=.  Bv  Edward 
Mayiikw,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.    Tinted  paper.    8vo.  Cloth.  $3.1)0, 

The  Illustrated  Horse  Management  : 

Containing  Descriptive  Remarks  upon  Anatomy,  Medicine. 
Shoeing,  Teeth,  Food,  Vices,  Stables-  likewise  a  phuu  ac- 
count of  the  Situation,  Nature,  and  Value  of  the  VariouB 
Points;  together  with  comments  on  Grooms,  Dealers, 
Breeders,  Breakers,  and  Trainees.  Also  on  Carriages  and 
Harness.  Embellished  with  more  than  <100  Engravings. 
Bv  Edward  Mayhew,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  Tinted  paper.  Svo. 
Cloth.    $8.00. 

The  American  Sportsman: 

Containing  Hints  to  Sportsmen,  Notes  on  Shooting,  and  tho 
Hahits  of  the  Game  Birds  and  Wild  Fowl  of  America. 
By  Elisiia  J.  Lewis,  M,  D.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Svo.    Cloth.    $3.00. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Hive  and  Honey- 
Bee. 

Bv  L.  L.  Langstrotii.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Rob- 
krt  Baii-.d,  L».  D.  Revised,  and  illustrated  with  77  Engrav- 
ings.   i2mo.    Cloth.    $3.00. 

The  Cattle  Plague. 

On  the  Cattle  Plague;  or.  Contagions  Tvphus  in  Horned 
Cattle:  its  History,  Origin,  Description,  and  Treatment. 
By  H.BouRtiUiGNON,  M.  D.,  etc.    12mo.    Cloth.    $1.25, 

For  sale  by  Booksellers  generally,  or  will  be  seut  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by 

"  J.  B.  LIPPIiVCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
715  &  717  Marlcet-st.,  Philadelphia. 


Farmers'  and   Mechanics'  Manual.     Full 

of  Facts  anil  Figures.      Edited  byGzo.  E. 

Waking,  Jr.      200  Engraving!.     Agents 

ade.     TREAT  &  CO.,  654  Broadway,  N.Y. 


wanted.    $200  a  month  i 


Wanted  !■ 


■Agents 


FOR.  PROFESSOR  PARSON'S 

LAWS  OF  BUSINESS, 

With  full   Directions  and    Forms  for   all    Transactions, 

in  every  Slate  in  the  Union. 

BY  THEOPHILtS  PARSONS,  X.L.D., 

Professor  of  Lawin  Harvard  University,  and  author  of  many 
Law  Books.  A  New  Book  for  Everybody.  Explaining 
the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  all  the  relations  of  life, 
as  weil  as  every  kind  of  contract  and  legal  obligation. 

A  correct,  economical,  aud  safe  Counsellor  and  adviser. 
Giving  directions  for  every  proceeding,  and  showing  how  to 
drtvw  and  execute  every  kind  of  legal  instrument  Essen- 
tial to  Every  Farmer,  Mechanic,  Manufacturer,  Public 
Officer,  Landlord,  Tenant,  Executor,  Administrator.  Guard- 
ian, Minor,  Heir-at-Law,  Legatee,  Apprentice.  Mariner, 
Auctioneer.  Broker,  Notary,  Bank  Officer,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Consignor,  Sheriff,  Under  Sheriff,  Selectman,  Com- 
missioner, Married  Woman,  Widow,  Trader,  Market-man, 
Citizen.  Property-holder. 

So  plain,  full,  accural'',  and  complete  that  no  person  can 
afford  t"  be  without  it.  Embodying  in  popular  form  the  re- 
sults of  the  labor  and  study  of  tlie  most  popular  and  success- 
ful writer  of  law  books  in  the  country,  wobth  tkx  times 
the  price  asked  For.  it.  Exclusive  territory  and  no  com' 
petition.    Send  for  descriptive  circular.    Address 

S.   S.   SCttAWTOK   ACQ.,  Hartford,   Conn. 

FOR    LESS    THAN    NOTHING !— HARPER'S 
Monthly,  or  any  other  $4  publication  sent  for  $3.90  a  year 
with  Hall's  Journal  of  Health,  for  1869,  which  alone, 
is  $1.50.    "Bronchitis,  Consumption,  Throatail,"  $1.70. 
Address  W.  W.  HALL,  170  Broadway,  New  York. 

AH\f  BOOK  FOR  "IfiBMS"! 

By  CxYTHERIXE    E.    BEECHER 

and    HARRIET    BEECHER    STOWE. 

The    American    Woman's    Home ; 

Or,  Principles  of  Domestic  Science. 

Being  a  guide  to  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  Eco- 
nomical, Jleadhftd,  Beautiful,  and  Christian  Homes.  Well 
printed  :  profusely  illustrated  ;  handsomely  bound.  A  work 
that  will  find  its  way  into  every  household  iu  the  land.  The 
names  of  the  distinguished  authoresses  give  confidence  in 
I  he  work.  It  is  a  practical  book,  made  by  practical  house* 
keepers  and  skillful  writers,  to  meet  a  practical  need.  Agents 
find  it  the  easiest  selling  book  now  in  the  market,  as  it  is 
needed  by  every  family,  and  there  is  no  competition  of  simi- 
lar works  or  rival  editious.  Sold  only  through  Agents,  by 
subscription.  Exclusive  territory  and  liberal  discounts  given. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive circular  to  J.  B,  FORD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
39  Parle  Row,  Niw  York. 

Self-Binders  for  the  Agriculturist, 

If  you  want  to  preserve  this  excellent  paper,  send  for  tho 
neat  SELF-B1XDEH,  with  beautiful  gilt  label.  Sold 
at  the  Sunday  School  Teachers'  Agency,  No.  70  East  9th, 
St.,  two  doors  from  Broadway.    Price  §1.    Sent  by  mail. 

NLARGED  AND  BEAUTIFIED.— That  old  fa- 
vorite  of  the  reading  public,  the  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST,  has  been  Enlarged  and  Bkaltifikd, 
and  is  now  the  Cheapest,  and,  as  many  think,  the  Best,  of 
the  first-class  literary  weeklies.  Terms,  $2.50  a  year,  (with 
a  beautiful  Premium  Engraving).  Five  copies  (and  one 
extra),  $S.  Address  II.  PETEIisoN  &  CO..  319  Walnut-st.f 
Philadelphia.  %W  Send  at  once  for  a  Sample  Number, 
which  is  furnished  gratis. 

DO    IT    XOW-Don'l    Delay, 

but  send  25  cents  at  once  and  receive  MAPLE  LEAVES 
for  twelve  months.  It  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  popular  monthly  published.  Specimen  copies  sent  on. 
receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.    Address 

O.  A.  ROORBACK,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 
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GRAPE     CULTUEIST. 

By     ANDREW     S.     FULLER. 

The  Standard  Work  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Hardy  Grape,  as  it  not  only  discusses  principles,  Imt  illustrates  practice.    Its  teachings  may  he  followed  upon 


orsrE   ^irvt:   or   a  vineyard. 


CONTENTS. 


Introductory.  —  Botanical  Character  op 
the  Vine,  Propagation  l>y  Seed.— 4  lllnstr. 

Growing  from  Seed— Gather  when  FOixr 
ripe. 

Propagation  et  single  Buds.  —  Mode  op 
Operation,  Planting  in  Beds,  Single  Burls 
in  Open  Air,  Starting  in  Hot-beds,  Form  of 
Single  Bud  Cutting.— 6  Illustrations. 

Cutting  or  Okbipe  Wood.— Thousands  op 
Vines  are  Annually  Produced  from  Green 
Cuttings. — i  1'!  mirations. 

Propagating  House.  -  Perfection  Should 
he  our  Aim,  Span-roofed  Propagating 
House,  Lean-to  Propagating  House.  Single- 
roofed  limine,  Flues.— 3  Illustration  i. 

Cuttings  in-  Open  Am. —  Time  to  Make 
Catlings,  Selection  of  Cuttings,  Form  of 
Cuttings,  Mallet  Cuttings. 

Layering  The  Vine.— This  is  One  op  the 
Most  Certain  ami  Convenient  Methods  in 
Use.— 1  lUustration. 

Grafting  the  Grape.— This  ts  an  Old  but 
Very  Uncertain  Mode  of  Propagating  the 
Grape,  hut  Can  he  Used  Successfully.— 4  111. 

Htbridizing  and  Crossing.  —  These  are 
Operations  that  Should  Demand  the  Atten- 
tion of  Every  One  Who  Undertakes  to 
Produce  New  Varieties.  Mode  of  Opera- 
tion.—3  Illustrations. 

Transplanting.— Vines  will  often  require 
One  Season  of  Nursery  Culture  before  being 
Planted  iu  the  Vineyard.    Ileeling-in.— 3  HI. 

SENT    POST-PAID. 
ORANGE    .TXJI>I>     & 


CONTENTS. 


Soil  and  Situation.— Much  depends  Upon 
Them.  Preparing  the  Soil,  Manures  and 
their  Operations. 

Stem  Appendages.— Spines,  Hairs, Laterals, 
Forms  of  Leaves,  Tendrils,  Buds.— 7  111. 

Tlanting  the  Vine. —A  Great  Diversity 
of  Opinion,  My  Own  Rule,  Root  Pruning, 
How  to  Plant. 

Grate  Trellises.— 2  Illustrations. 

Tmb  to  Prune  Vines.— Pruning  and  Train- 
iQSi  Opposite  Anns,  Oblique  Arms.  A  Plan 
for  Poor  Soils. 

Garden  Culture.  —  Position  op  Border, 
Training  the  Vines,  Four  Tiers  of  Arms, 
Double  Stem,  Trellises  in  Gardens,  Train- 
ing to  Stakes,  Girdling  the  Vine,  Remov- 
ing the  Leaves.— 0  Illustrations. 

Gathering  TnE  Fruit.  —  Preserving  tub 
Fruit,  Wine  Slaking,  Pruning  Shears.— 
1  IU  ust  vat  ion. 

Insects.— Rose  Chafer,  Grape  Vine  Flea 
Beetle,  Spotted  Pelidnota,  Tree  Beetle, 
Caterpillars,  Yellow  Bear,  Hog  Caterpillar, 
Grape  Vine  Sphinx,  Blue  Caterpillar,  Pro- 
cris  Americana,  Leaf  Rollers,  Thrips,  Aphis, 
Red  Spider,  Vine  Scale,  Diseases,  Mildew, 
Sun  Scakls.— 18  Illustrations. 

Description  of  {nearly  Seventy)  Varieties. 

Review  of  Various  Systems  of  Pruning 
and  Training,  Reversing  the  Arms,  Single 
Arm  System,  Bow  System,  Long  Rod  Spur 
System,  Upright  Canes,  Thomery  System. 
— Index. 
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PRICE, 
Broadway, 


$1.50. 
TVe>v  Yoi'k. 


THE    GRAPE    VINE. 


By     FREDERIC     MOHR, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    GERMAN, 

AND   ACCOMPANIED   WITH 

filints  on    Slie  Propagation  sinrt 

General  Treatment  of  Am- 

erican    Varieties. 

By    IIORTICOLA. 

This  work  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  most  element' 
ary  matters.  It  explains  the  structure  and  mode 
of  growth  of  the  vine  so  clearly  that  no  intelligent 
person  who  reads  it  need  be  In  doubt  what  to  do 
with  his  vines.  It  has  been  well  translated,  and  a 
chapter  on  the  propagation  of  American  varieties 
has  been  substituted  for  the  original  one  on  multi- 
plying the  European  Grape.  As  anatomy  is  the 
foundation  of  surgery,  so  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  vine  to  the  vine-dresser.  In  both 
cases,  it  is  as  important  to  know  wheu  and  where 
to  cut  and  how. 


SECOND   YEAR  OF  FRUITING. 


SENT    POST-PAID.  -  -  - 

ORANGE      JUDD      &.      COMPANY,      345 


CONTESTS. 

Development  and   Structure  of  the  Grape  Vine. 

Tbe  Node  ;  The  Branch  ;  Reasons  for  Pruning  ; 
Pruning. 

Training  on  Trellises  ;  Summer  Treatment  ;  Plant- 
ations. 

Vines  Trained  along  the  Garden  Walk. 

Trellises  on  Walls  ;   Tree  Trellises. 

Vines  Trained  to  Trellises;   Bronner's  Method. 

Time  Required  for  Covering  u  Trellis. 

Manuring  the  Vine  ;  Age  of  Vineyard. 

The  Rising  Sap  in  the  Vine ;  The  Grape  Disease 

Treatment  of  Vines  Injured  by  Frost. 

Implements  j  Proper  Time  to  Perform  Work  on  Um 
Vine. 

Constituents  of  the  Vine  and  their  Distribution. 

Propagation  of  the  Vine ;  By  Layers;  By  Cuttings; 
By  Grafting  ;  By  Inarching ;  By  Seeds. 

Hybridization. 

American  Varieties— General  Management ;  Plant- 
ing ;  Pruning;  Pinching;  Covering  in  Fall. 

PRICE,  $1.00. 
Broadway,      IVew      York. 
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QUINBY'S    BEE- KEEPING. 

THE    3IYSTERIES     OE    BEE-KEEPING    EXPLAINED. 

COIVT^HNTITSTG    THE    KESULT 

Of  thirty-five  years'  experience,  and  directions  for  using  llie  movable  comb  and  box-hive,  together  with  the  most  approved 

methods  of  propagating  the  Italian  bee. 
By    M.     QUINBY,    Practical  Bee-Keeper. 


One  who  for  thirty-five  consecutive  years  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  bees,  and  has  been  able, 
most  of  that  time,  to  count  his  stock  by  hundreds, 
can  hardly  fail  to  furnish  something  from  his 
experience  that  will  be  beneficial  and  interesting 
to  others  ;  and  he  will  doubtless  be  pardoned  for 
attempting  to  teach  those  who  may  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  knowledge,  and  thus  avoid  the 
tedious  process  of  acquiring  it  for  themselves. 

A  person  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  possible 
from  his  bees  can  hardly  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  benefit  of  any  experience  that  will  aid  him. 
The  instructions  found  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
flay  are  often  not  to  be  depended  upon.  A  score 
oT  bee-keepers,  each  of  limited  experience,  will 
pive  as  many  different  methods,  and  an  editor 
equally  inexperienced,  is  usually  unable  to  dis- 
criminate between  tiiem.  The  simplest  directions 
of  a  reliable,  practical  bee-keeper,  who  studies 
the  science  with  an  honest  enthusiasm,  arc  in- 
valuable to  the  tyro  in  apiarian  knowledge. 

To  benefit  the  largest  possible  class,  the  author 
has  endeavored  to  be  practical  rather  than  scien- 
tific and  has  aimed  at  no  elegance  of  style  or 
diction,  preferring  that  the  merit  of  the  book 
should  lie  in  its  simplicity  and  reliability. 
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Nothing  is  more  gratify- 
ing than  the  cultivation 
of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  and 
this  work  tells,  how  to  do 
it  successfully.  Dwarf  Ap- 
ples and  Pears  are  beau- 
tiful ornaments,  besides 
being  useful  In  giving 
abundant  crops  of  fruit ; 
they  can  be  grown  in 
Small  Gardens  and  City 
Yards,  and  be  readily  re- 
moved. This  book  also 
gives  the  manner  of  train- 
ing upon  walls  and  trel- 
lises. Root  Pruning  is 
fully  explained,  aud  meth- 
ods of  protection  from 
frosts  are  given.  Dwarf 
Cherries  and  Plums,  are 
treated  of  as  aro  other 
dwarf  trees.  Directions 
are  also  given  for  growing; 
Figs  and  Filberts. 
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of  fruit  growing. 
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Propagation,  Culture,  and   History 
of  the  Rose. 

By  SAMUEL   B.  PARSONS. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  he  said  to  have  a 
history.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago. 
In  his  work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up 
the  curious  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us 
an  idea  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  iu  former 
times.  A  simple  garden  classification  has  been  adopted, 
and  the  leading  varieties  under  each  class  enumerated 
una  fciiotij.auu^u.uJ.  vim  oL..ri,.r5  on  multiplication, 
cultivation,  and  training,  are  very  full,  and  the  work  is 
altogether  the  most  complete  of  any  before  the  public. 

The  following  is  from  the  author's  Preface  : — 

u  In  offering  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  gave  us  pleasure  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  we  have  not  only  carefully  revised  the  garden  classi- 
fication, but  have  stricken  out  much  of  the  poetry,  which 
to  the  cultivator  may  have  seemed  irrelevant,  if  not  worth- 
less. For  the  interest  of  the  classical  scholar  we  havo 
retained  much  of  the  early  history  of  the  Rose,  and  its 
connection  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  two 
great  nations  of  a  former  age. 

"The  amateur  will,  we  think,  find  the  labor  of  selec- 
tion much  diminished  by  the  increased  simplicity  of  the 
mode  we  have  adopted,  while  Ihe  commercial  gardener 
will  in  nowise  be  injured  by  the  change. 

'"Indirections  for  culture,  we  give  the  results  of  our 
own  experience,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  avail  our- 
selves of  any  satisfactory  results  in  the  experience  of 
others,  which  might  enhance  the  utility  of  the  work.11 
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PISHING  . — DRAWN  BY  EDWIN  FORBES. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  Pickerel  is  fished  for  in  three  ways:  1st, 
Still  fishing-,  in  which  a  frog  or  minnow  is  used 
for  bail.  2d,  By  skittering,  in  which  the  sports- 
man uses  a  long  and  strong  but  flexible  rod, 
and  a  spoon  bait.  This  kind  of  fishing  is  usu- 
ally done  from  a  boat,  which  is  carefully  rowed 
along  the  margins  of  the  lily  pads.  3d,  Troll- 
ing, in  which  case  a  long  line  is  used,  either 
with  or  without  a  pole.  A  spinning  bait  or 
squid  is  used,  and  the  boat  is  rowed  just  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  long  line  well  stretched,  and 


the  spiuner  in  lively  motion,  near  the  surface. 
When  a  pole  is  used  in  trolling,  there  is  a  reel 
attached,  but  in  trolling  with  the  line  only,  one 
must  haul  in  without  this  aid.  Although  the 
pickerel  makes  but  a  poor  play,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  about  its  vigorous  strike  at 
the  bait,  and  in  finally  landing  it.  Many  a  fine 
fish  is  lost  by  the  trailer  for  the  want  of  proper 
assistance,  and  there  should  be  some  one  at 
hand  to  use  the  landing  net,  or,  preferably,  the 
gaff  hook,  to  assist  in  getting  it  into  the  boat. 


A  six  or  ten  pound  pickerel  is  no  trifle  to  man- 
age, and  the  main  struggle  with  it  occurs  in  the 
short  distance  between  the  water  and  the  edge 
of  the  boat.  Trolling,  in  our  lakes,  is  among 
the  most  pleasant  modes  of  fishing,  as  one  en- 
joys the  motion  of  the  boat,  as  it  passes  through 
delightful  scenery,  and  when  he  has  a  strike, 
has  all  that  he  can  attend  to.  It  is  a  favorite 
amusement  on  many  of  our  lakes  and  in  some 
of  the  larger  fresh-water  rivers,  and  is  one  in 
which  ladies  often  take  a  part  with  success. 
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This  month  finds  the  fanners  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  overwhelmed  with  work, 
especially  where  hay  is  an  important  crop.  The 
commercial  value  of  the  grass  crop,  and  perhaps 
we  may  confine  the  remark  to  hay,  exceeds  that  of 
all  others,  taken  together,  on  most  of  the  farms 
over  the  Northern  States.  As  we  now  practice,  it 
is  the  life  of  our  live-stock  for  six  months  of  the 
year.  Though  corn  fodder  may  be  substituted  for 
it,  though  many  forage  crops  may  be  raised  which 
will  supply  deficiencies  in  the  crop  of  hay,  yet  this 
is  very  little  done,  and  a  short  hay  crop  brings 
want  to  both  the  farmer  and  his  cattle.  It  Is 
fortunate  that  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  cut  when  it  is 
not  too  late  to  provide  other  supplies  in  case  ofits 
partial  failure.  See  paragraph  below  under  the  head 
of  forage  crops.  Facilities  for  cutting  and  curing 
hay  are  increasing  every  year.  Mowing  machines, 
tedders,  horse-rakes,  and  horse-forks,  save  hands 
mid  lighten  labor,  besides  enabling  us  to  cure  the 
hay  better,  and  get  it  in  with  less  damage  from  rain 
and  sun — for  the  injury  produced  by  ovcrsunning 
is  often  quite  as  great  as  that  caused  by  showers. 
Our  care  in  securing  the  hay  often  leads  us  to 
neglect  manuring  the  laud  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
off.  This  is  the  best  time,  and  not  a  day  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  before  the  top-dressing  is  ap- 
plied, if  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  received 
from  the  manure. 

Stolen  crops  are  often  a  source  of  considerable 
profit.  Those  which  may  be  slipped  in  at  this 
season  among  corn  and  potatoes,  are  beans  and 
turnips,  and  if  the  land  is  in  good  heart,  and  tbo 
exposure  sunny,  it  will  often  pay  well  to  sow  one  or 
the  other,  or  both,  calculating  to  cut  the  corn  up 
at  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  glazed,  and  let  them 
have  the  sun. 

Whatever  the  plans  for  work  may  be,  do  not 
overwork.  Do  not  crowd  the  boys.  They  should 
be  quick  and  steady  at  light  work,  but  we  have 
seen  so  many  fine  boys  of  16  or  IS  twisted  out  of 
shape  for  life  by  working  themselves  too  hard  dur- 
ing haying  and  harvest,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
warning  both  farmers  and  their  sons  agaiust  too 
hard,  straining  labor. 

Hints  About  Work. 

Barns. — If  the  barn  was  not  cleaned  out  in  June, 
set  this  down  as  a  job  for  the  first  rainy  day. 
Sweep  up  the  grass  and  clover  seed,  brush  down 
the  cobwebs,  swallows'  nests,  and  accumulations 
on  the  beams,  under  the  caves,  aud  in  cracks  and 
crevices  ;  put  the  old  hay  where  it  may  be  first  used. 

Haying  and  Harvest. — It  requires  a  good  general 
to  manage  the  cutting  and  curing  of  a  large  grass 
crop,  and  the  harvesting  of  several  fields  of  grain 
of  different  kinds,  avoiding  injury  from  rains  and 
thunder  showers,  if  they  prevail,  unless  a  large 
gang  of  hands  aud  teams  stand  ready  all  the  time  to 
do  whatever  is  most  needed.  Good  plans  are 
worth  much,  and  should  be  made,  knowing  the 
order  iu  which  ditfereut  fields  .of  grass  and  grain 
will  be  fit  to  cut,  where  the  product  of  each  is  to 
be  stored,  permanently  or  temporarily,  the  use 
to  which  the  hay,  grain,  or  straw  is  to  be  put,  and 
the  amount  of  work  that  cau  be  done  each  week. 

Hay-making. — Cut  with  the  machine  when  the 
dew  is  off.  If  heavy,  aud  a  tedder  is  used,  as  soon 
as  well  wilted  stir  constantly  until  cured  enough  to 
cock  up  ;  then  throw  into  windrows  or  cocks  while 
the  sun  is  still  high  and  the  hay  is  hot.  It  is  beet 
to  use  the  hay  caps  every  night,  and  to  appl}-  them 
before  dew  begins  to  fall.  Ou  eastern  slopes,  this 
is  before  five  o'clock,  usually,  and  the  men  will 
have  an  hour  to  mow  away  hay,  hoe  corn,  or 
other  work.  Let  the  hay  cure  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  cock ;  and  after  the  first  day  keep  it  in  heaps 
or  windrows,  turning  and  loosening  them  up  fre- 
quently, but  never  spreading  them  thin, — that  is, 
if  you  have  caps,  to  protect  against  showers. 

Culling  and  Curing  Grain,— It  requires  a  f»rincr 
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of  some  experience  to  decide  exactly  the  lest  mo- 
ment to  put  in  the  sickle— (McCor- 
mick,  in-  Buckeye).  Both  grain  and 
straw  are  worth  more  if  cut  early. 
The  weight  of  grain  is  greater  if 
allowed  to  stand  until  fully  ripe.  It 
cures  quicker,  also,  if  ripe,  for  it 
may  lie  bound  at  once,  and  shocked 
up  with  much  sunning.  Ho  not 
if  the  weather  be  at  all  "  catching," 
and  make  good,  substantial  shocks,  that  will  sited 
rain,  and  stand  through  a  smart 
blow,  such  as  we  arc  likely  to 
have  at  this  season,  often  ac- 
companied by  hail.  The  most 
compact  and  well-braced  up- 
right shocks  are  made  of  ten 
or  twelve  sheaves,  set  together 
as  shown,  and  capped  each  twelve  sheaves. 
with  two  sheaves,  bound  together  by  an  extra 
strong  band.  Shocks  made  by  laying  two, 
three,  or  four  sheaves,  with  the  heads  to- 
gether, and  piling  others,  heads  in,  upon  and  over 
them,  arc  very  good  for  temporary  use,  to  stand  a 
day  or  two,  when  rain  threatens,  but  the  others 
permit  much  more  circulation  of  air,  shed  rain  bet- 
ter,  and  will  stand  without  serious  harm  a  long  time. 

Pastures.— Be  careful  not  to  feed  too  close.  Top- 
dress  in  rainy  weather  with  plaster,  ashcs.bonc- 
dust,  fish  manure,  guano,  or  any  good  fertilizer. 

Grass  Land. — The  best,  time  to  manure  grass  land 
is  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  off,  and  though  "  hand  " 
fertilizers  are  best  applied  now,  they  have  much 
more  effect  if  well  mixed  with  dry  muck  or  soil, 
spread  with  a  shovel  from  the  tail  of  a  cart,  and 
brushed  in.  The  best  dressing  for  mowing  lots 
or  lawns    is   well-rotted    barn-yard    manure. 

Hoed  Crops.—  The  pressure  of  other  work  leads 
often  to  neglect  of  these  crops,  and  they  tire  not  eii 
thoroughly  weeded  and  attended  to  »»  th. ,-  ,,,,,-i.t 
to  be,  For  this  reason  every  tiling  that  can  be  hoed 
by  horse-power  should  be.  Corn  that  may  be  in 
danger  of  neglect  should  bo  in  rows  both  ways,  so 
that  there  will  bo  little  work  for  the  hand-hous. 
The  rows  of  Swedish  turnips,  beets,  etc.,  shoo  hi, 
on  the  same  principle,  be  wide  apart,  so  that  thu 
horse-hoc  may  be  used  freely. 

Com. — Stop  hoeing  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  well 
shaded.  The  plow  may  still  be  used  with  care,  for 
the  sake  of  loosening  the  soil;  and  the  little  one- 
horse  subsoil  plow  is  often  run  between  the  rows, 
if  you  have  a  strong  horse,  with  great  advantage, 
especially  iu  dry  weather. 

Forage  Crops  to  be  Sown  in  August, — Indian  corn  is 
probably  the  best  crop  for  obtaining  a  supply  of 
green  or  dry  forage  for  neat  cattle,  provided  the 
soil  is  rich.  Ou  light,  pretty  good  soils  turnips 
may  be  sown  thickly,  and  give  an  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent green  fodder.  Peas  may  be  sown  alone  or 
with  oats,  and  furnish  nutritious  green  forage  for 
hogs,  horses,  sheep,  or  cows.  Hungarian  grass 
may  be  put  upon  inferior,  dry  ground,  and  yield  a 
good  crop  of  excellent  bay  ;  or  it  may  be  fed  green, 
or,  if  desired,  allowed  to  ripen  seed,  which  it 
yields  abundantly,  and  is  excellent  for  horses, 
sheep,  or  poultry. 

Potatoes  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  after  the  tubers 
have  begun  to  form.      With  the  early  sorts  this 

takes  place  e.ol.\,  but  will,  the  late  ones  not  before 

the  middle  of  this  month.  After  the  tops  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  turn  a  light  furrow 
towards  the  hills,  and  leave  them,  pulling  weeds  by 
band  as  they  appear  through  the  season. 

Turnips. — Sow  Swedes  early  in  the  month  on 
good  mellow  soil.  Common  turnips  may  be  sown 
any  time  during  the  month.  It  is  best  to  sow  in 
drills,  putting  in  superphosphate  with  the  seed,  at 
the  rate  of  about  200  lbs.   to  300  lbs.   per  acre. 

Summer-fallows,  if  to  be  of  real  advantage,  must 
be  plowed  and  harrowed  after  rains,  ami  during  dry 
weather,  60  as  to  kill  weed  seeds,  mellow  the  clods, 
and  give  all  parts  of  the  surface  soil  the  benefits  of 
sun,  air,  dew,  rain,  and  harrow  teeth. 

Sheep. — Sec  that  the  fqed  is  abundant,  and  that 
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the  winter  supply  holds  good  in  dry  weather  Salt 
regularly.  Old  ewes  fatten  faster  in  hot  than  cool 
weather,  ami  may  be  fed  grain  to  advantage. 

Suine. — Feed  pons  as  soon  as  they  are  lit  ;  give 
breeding  sows  the  range  of  the  orchard,  or  some 
other  piece  of  land,  where  they  can  gel  all  the  green 
feed  they  need;  otherwise,  cut  and  feed  green 
clover,  corn  sowed  for  fodder,  or  grass,  daily. 

Coioa  need  some  succulent  green  food,  and  the 
best  is  earn  fodder,  cut  in  the  forenoon,  and  led  at 
night  or  the  next  day.  Yard  the  cows  at  night, 
and  give  them  a  good  feed  of  corn  fodder,  and  the 
manure  will  pay  for  the  trouble  twice  over. 

Fowls.— Chickens  hatched  after  this  will  rarely  or 
never  be  of  full  size.  Parasitic  vermin  increase 
greatly  in  hot  weather.  Keep  good  dusting  baths 
for  fowls,  adding'   wood  ashes  and  sulphur. 

Wxdn. — Let  none  go  to  seed.  Easier  said  than 
done,  but  do  it  if  you  can.  We  use  a  heavy  hoe,  2 
inches  wide,  G  inches  long,  and  sharp.  It  will  cut 
off  a  dock  root,  three  inches  under  ground  at  one 
blow,  and  it  is  fun  to  use  it  where  the  weeds  are 
not  too  plenty.  Dock  that  is  pulled  or  cut  in 
blossom  will  mature  every  seed,  wc  think  ;  so  will 
many  other  weeds.  Lay  such  in  heaps,  and  when 
dry,  burn  them. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Our  text  this  month  is  "  weeds."  Not  but  what 
they  are  to  be  fought  in  other  months,  but  in  these 
scorching  days  it  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  use 
the  weeding  implements  ;  there  are  now  no  spring 
showers  to  make  the  weeds  start  all  the  better  for 
a  transplanting,  but  once  uproot  them,  whether 
with  the  cultivator,  hoe,  or  rake,  and  they  immedi- 
ately perish.  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated 
that  it  is  easier  to  destroy  weeds  when  they  mere 
seedlings,  than  after  they  become  well  established. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Mulch,  if  to  be  of  benefit,  should  be  applied 
before  the  drying  heats  come  on.  It  is  intended  to 
preserve  the  moisture  already  in  the  soil,  and 
should  be  put  on  before  any  great  amount  of  dry- 
ing has  taken  place.  If  the  soil  is  kept  mellow, 
the  light  surface  soil  answers  as  a   mulch. 

Thinning  should  have  bceu  attended  to  earlier, 
but  it  is  better  to  do  it  now  than  to  neglect  it  alto- 
gether. Those  pears  which  grow  ill  clusters  are 
especially  benefited  by  removing  one-half  or  two- 
thirds.  The  Seckel,  which  is  ordinarily  a  very  small 
pear,  may  be  had  of  very  respectable  size  by  severe 
thinning,  and  pears  which  are  ordinarily  large  may 
be  made  of  ll  exhibition  "  size  by  the  same  process. 
Every  commission  merchant  will  say  that  one 
basket  of  first-class  fruit  will  bring  more  than  two 
of  ordinary  quality. 

Baches. — It  promises  to  be  a  great  season  for 
peaches,  and  the  prices  will  probably  be  low.  Those 
who  exercise  the  most  care  and  judgment  in  pack- 
ing will  get  the  best  returns.  Send  select  fruit  only, 
should  the  season  prove  an  abundant  one,  and  feed 
all  inferior  stuff  to  the  pigs,  or  put  it  iu  the  ma- 
nure heap.  When  fruit  is  plenty,  it  will  not  do  to 
pay  freight  on  that  (if  interior  quality. 

'  'lurries  have  set  well ;  but  as  far  as  our  observa- 
tion goes,  they  have  been  badly  stung  by  the  cur- 
culio,  and  are  disposed  to  rot.  We  do  noi  generally 
at  the  East  look  for  an  abundant  crop.  Those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  cherries  to  market 
should  have  them  carefully  picked,  and  provide 
such  ladders  as  will  allow  the  fruit  to  be  gathered 
without  injury  to  the  trees. 

Pruning  is  now  done  on  the  young  wood,  and 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  sawing  and  cutting  here- 
after. The  young  shoots  which  grow  where 
branches  are  not  wanted  are  now  readily  removed. 
Old  growths  may  now  be  removed,  taking  care  to 
leave  a  smooth  wound  to  heal  over. 

Budding  is  to  be  done  whenever  well-matured 
buds  can  be  had,  and  the  bark  of  the  stock  "  runs  " 
or  parts  freely  from  the  wood. 

Black  Knot. — No  remedy  has  been  found  for  this 
bane  to  plum  and  cherry  trees  other  than  the  knife. 


If  it  appears  on  a  large  limb,  cut  it  o'tt ;  if  on  a 
small  one,  cut  it  off":  at  any  rate,  do  noi  let  it  re- 
main, if  it  requires  the  destruction  of  the  whole  tree. 

Insects  will  still  need  attention.  See  that  the 
borers  do  not  penetrate  the  tree.  If  the  eggs  have' 
been  laid,  rubbing  with  a  corn-cob  will  kill  them. 
If  the  grubs  have  already  gained  an  entrance,  the 
fact  may  be  discovered,  and  they  can  be  easily  dug 
out  by  the'  use  of  the  knife.  Keep  a  look-out  for 
the  late  caterpillars  which  prey  upon  the  leaves. 
It  is  often  better  to  sacrifice  a  branch  upon  which 
leaf-eating  caterpillars  have*  established  themselves, 
than  to  let  them  spread  to  the  whole  tree.  Visit 
the  orchard  frequently,  and  sec  what  the  many  in- 
sect enemies  are  doing. 

Cherry  mid  Peach  Stones. — Collect  them  from 
healthy  trees  only,  and  put  them  in  sand  at  once. 
If  allowed  to  get  dry,  neither  will  germinate. 
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Those  who  market  fruits  should  read  the  arti- 
cles which  we  have  from  time  to  time  published. 
All  that  has  been  said  about  strawberries  applies  to 
the  later  fruits.  Send  the  best.  The  condition  of 
ripeness  is  governed  by  the  distance  from  market. 

Blackberries. — The  New  Rochelle  is  a  nuisance,  as 
it  is  never  ripe  when  it  is  black;  yet  when  it  does 
not  winter-kill,  it  is  a  profitable  variety,  but  one 
which  wc  would  not  recommend  for  family  use. 
Well  grown  and  well  ripened  it  is  really  fine, 
but  we  can  grow  the  Kittatinny  and  the  Wilson 
with  the  assurance  that  we  shall  get  a  crop  of  fruit 
every  year.  Remove  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  gathered.    Pinch  the  side  shoots  to  18  inches. 

liaspbc cries. — As  the  old  wood  will  die  out  at  any 
rate,  it  is  best  to  remove  it  at  once.  Hoe  off  all 
suckers  that  are  not  needed  for  propagation. 

Strawberries. — See  article  on  page  238,  on  Straw- 
berries iu  Pots.  If  runners  have  become  well  rooted 
without  pots,  they  may  be  taken  up  carefully  and 
put  where  they  are  to  fruit. 

Qrape  Vines. — The  laterals  will  now  be  pushing 
vigorously.  Pinch  their  growth  back  to  one  leaf. 
Do  not  let  young-  vines  overbear.  One  bunch  to 
the  shoot  is  sufficient.  Keep  all  vines,  young  or 
old,  tied  up  to  a  stake  or  trellis,  and  keep  off  all 
volunteer  shoots. 
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Asparagus. — The  bed  is  now  usually  neglected, 
but  really  the  best  time  to  apply  fertilizers  is  while 
the  plant  is  making  its  growth.  We  shall  give  ours 
a  good  dressing  of  superphosphate. 

Beans  of  the  bush  sorts  may  still  be  planted  for 
late  use  and  for  pickles.  Pinch  Limas  when  they 
reach  the  top  of  t  lie  pole. 

Beets  may  still  be  sown  with  the  prospect  of  a 
fair  crop.     Thin  the  earlier  plantings  as  needed. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — The  later  sorts  may 
beset  out  from  I  he  seed-bed.  Keep  the  ground 
well  stirred  among  them. 

Carrots. — Continue  to  work  between  the  rows 
until  the  leaves  are  so  large  as  to  prevent  it. 

Celery. — Set  out  from  the  seed-bed,  putting  the 
rows  3  feet  apart  and  the  plants  6  inches  in  the 
rows.     Press   the   soil  firmly   about   the   roots. 

Corn. — The  early  sorts,  if  planted  now,  will  give 
a  late  supply  for  use  and  for  drying. 

/•.'</'/  Rants  need  frequent  hoeing,  and  when  fairly 
started,  it  will  pay  to  give  them  liquid  manure. 
The  fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
ground,  but  have  a  wisp  of  straw  put  under  it. 

Endive. — Sow  for  a  late  supply.  The  earlier  sown 
should  be  blanched  when  the  plants  are  one  foot  in 
diameter.  This  may  be  done  by  gathering  up  the 
outer  leaves,  and  tying  them  over  the  center  of  the 
plant,  or  by  placing  a  board  upon  the  plants  to  ex- 
clude the  light. 

Herbs. — Transplant  sage,  etc.,  from  the  seed-bed 
to  the  ground  from  which  crops  of  peas,  eabba*res 
and  other  early  vegetables  have  been  takeu. 

ieei.t.=^-Trapsplant  from  seedbed  to  rows  one 
foot  apart,  .getting  the  plants  0  inches  apart, 


Melons. —  Keep  well  cultivated,  ami  remove  all 
fruit  which  sets  too  late  to  ripen. 

On  ions.  —  If  there  is  a  near  market,  it  will  often 
pay  better  to  send  in  the  green  onions  in  bunches 
than  to  wait  until  ripe.     Keep  free  from  weeds. 

Has. — Some  of  the  early  varieties  may  be  planted 
as  an  experiment  for  a  late  crop.  In  most  coses 
they  mildew  and  become  worthless. 

Seeds.  —  Unless  one  can  save  the  earliest  and  the 
best,  he  had  better  depend  upon  the  seedsmen.  It 
is  useless  to  take  the  earliest  cucumbers,  tomatoes,* 
etc.,  for  the  table,  and  then  save  seeds  when  these 
vegetables  become  plenty.  It  is  better  to  set  apart 
certain  plants  of  these,  and  a  row  of  peas  and  beans 
for  seed;    otherwise  the  variety    will  degenerate. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — In  garden  culture  the  ridges  can 
be  kepi  clean  by  the  use  of  a  sharp)  steel  rake.  Do 
not  allow  the  vines  to  take  root. 

Squashes  should  be  allowed  to  root  at  the  joints, 
and  the  whole  ground  should  be  well  manured. 
Tin'  Mack  Squash-ling  is  best  destroyed  by  hand- 
picking.  The  eggs,  which  are  deposited  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  leave-,  can  be  readily  crushed. 

Tomatoes. — In  garden  culture  it  is  best  to  give  the 
vines  some  support,  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the 
ground.  Kails  may  be  supported  upon  crotched 
stakes,  or  a  row  of  brush  may  he  placed  for  them. 
When  the  trouble  can  be  taken,  it  is  a  very  neat 
way  to  make  a  wire  trellis  and  train  t lie  vines  to  it. 

Weeds  in  these  hot  days  die  readily  if  once  up- 
rooted. Keep  some  kind  of  weeding  implement 
constantly  at  work  between  the  rows. 

Flower  Garden  and  l.awn. 

Lawns,  if  frequently  cut,  will  keep  velvety.  Root 
out  all  coarse  weeds  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered. 
Keep  the  margins,  where  they  border  on  a  road  or 
path,  neatly  trimmed. 

Climbers. — See  that  those  w  hich  need  the  atten- 
tion are  properly  tied  to  the  trellis.     Do  not  allow 
the    new   growth    of    climbing    roses    to    become 
cramped  and  distorted,  as  it  often  will  if  it  has  to  i 
struggle  amongst  the  old  stems.  i 

Bulbs. — As  soon  as  the  foliage  of  tulips,  etc., 
begins  to  wilt,  lift  the  bulbs  and  lav  them  under 
cover  to  ripen  off;  then  store  them  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  until  time  to  plant  iu  fall. 

Gladiolus. — The  tall  growing  sorts  will  need 
stakes,  and  they  are  worth   the    trouble. 

Lilies. — Look  out  for  the  caterpillars  which  work 
at  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Their  presence  is 
manifested  by  a  transparent  spot  in  the  leaf.  Hand- 
pick  them.     Stake  those  which  need  it. 

Coleus,  now  so  much  used  for  its  ornamental  fo- 
liage, should  be  kept  dense  and  bushy.  No  plant 
bears  cutting  back  more  kindly. 

Annuals. — Transplant  those  large  enough,  and 
sow    the  quick   growing  ones    for  a  late   bloom. 

Perennials.— Sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe  ;  they 
germinate  with  greater  certainty  tliau  if  kept  until 
spring,  and  the  plants  will  usually  become  strong 
enough  to  bloom  next  year. 

Roses  may  be  layered  in  pots  of  good  compost 
sunk  in  the  soil.  This  affords  to  the  amateur  a 
ready  means  of  increasing  his  stock. 

Green-house   and  Window   IM.im^. 

Plants  out  of  doors  should  not  be  neglected. 
They  often  suffer  for  water,  and  some  make  a  rapid 

growth  that  should  be  controlled Camellias  anil 

other  evergreens  need  shade  from  the  hot  sun.     A 

lattice-work  answers  the  purpose Plants  in  the 

house  will  also  need   shading,  either  by  a  muslin 

screen,  or  by  whitewashing  the  glass The  sooner 

the  houses  or  heating  apparatus  are  put   in  order, 
and  all  needed  repairs  made,  the  better. 


Industrial  I'.xliiliilioii  in  Califor- 
nia.—The  Mechanics  Institute  el"  San  Francisco  will 
hold  an  exhibition  at  that  City,  commencing  on  the  14th 
of  Sept.  next.  All  the  world,  including  "  China.  Japan, 
Hawaiian  Islands  British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Chili,  and 
I'ern,"  has  been  invited  to  exhibit,  and  a  great  time 
may  be  expected,    Mr.  A.  S,  Ballidie  is  the  President, 
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HALF  A  YEAR 


On    Trial. 

Three  &  a  nall'PagPs  for  One  Cent. 
Four  Engraving's  for  a  Fenny 

or   less. 

This  number  begin?  the  Second  Half  of  the  Volume, 
and  the  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  new  subscribers 
to  begin  a  trial  of  the  paper.  We  will  this  month  re- 
ceive sis  months  subscriptions,  from  July  to  December, 
inclusive,  at  half  the  annual  rates,  viz.  75  cents  each,  or 
four  copies  $3.50 ;  or  ten  copies  for  $0  00,  that  is,  60  cents 
each.  Will  our  friends  please  mention  this  matter  to 
theiT  neighbors?  There  are  many  who  are  not  ready,  or 
not  willing  to  venture  a  whole  year's  subscription  to 
start  with,  who  would  be  willing  to  try  it  half  a  year, 
if  the  idea  were  suggested  to  them.  We  trust  there  are 
very  few  who  have  not  got  their  money's  worth  during 
the  past  six  months.  The  last  half  of  the  volume  will 
certainly  be  equal  to  the  first  half.  Between  now  and 
the  cud  of  the  year  we  shall  publish  about  264  of  our 
large  pages,  and  from  250  to  300  Engravings,  some  of 
which  will  be  large,  and  very  beautiful  and  interesting, 
audall  will  be  valuable.  The  immense  number  of  copies 
printed  enables  us  to  furnish  a  large  amount  of  carefully 
prepared  reading  matter,  and  expend  a  great  deal  on 
illustrations,  and  )*et  supply  the  paper  on  these  low 
terms.  The  reading  matter  in  a  single  half  year  is  equal 
in  amount  to  two  or  three  books  costing  $1.50  to  $2.00 
each,  and  the  engravings  costing  us  $5,000  to  $6,060,  are 
supplied  to  each  reader  for  only  75  cents,  or  three  or  four 
for  every  penny  of  subscription, — and  cheaper  still  to 
clubs  of  subscribers.  IK-  shall  be  happy  to  receive  at  least 
one  addition  from  every  present  subscriber. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  been  decidedly  more  actively  dealt  in  at  much 

higher  rates,  but  closes  less  buoyantly  at  lWVi The 

offerings  of  Flour  and  Wheat  have  boon  raoro  liberal, 
and  prices  have  been  depressed,  though  the  demand  has 
been  good,  largely  for  the  common  grades  of  Flour,  and 
for  Spring  Wheat  for  export,  the  market  closing  heavily 
for  both  Flour  and  Wheat.  Corn  and  Oats  have  been 
variable  in  price,  and  in  quite  active  request,  as  a  rule, 
the  former  closing  in  favor  of  sellers,  and  the  latter  with 
a  downward  tendency.  Rye  has  declined  materially,  but 
at  the  reduced  rates  has  been  more  sought  after,  chiefly 

by  export  buyers Cotton  has  been  in  brisk  request, 

chiefly  for  home  use,  at  a  sharp  advance  in  prices 

Provisions  have  been  more  inquired  for,  and  hog  prod- 
ucts have  been  quoted  higher.  Butter  and  cheese  have 
been  quoted  cheaper,  with  more  liberal  supplies  avail- 
able  Wool  has  been  less  sought  after,  though  ottered 

freely  at  yielding  prices There  has  beon  more  activity 

in  Tobacco,  which  has  been  quoted  firm...  Hay  and 
Hops  have   attracted  more  attention Seeds  very  dull. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 


show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Juue  14,  1S69,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1,  TRANSACTIONS  AT  Till'.  NBW-YOBK   MARKETS, 

Rbobifts.         Flour.    Wheat,    Corn*    Itye.    Barley.    Oats. 
daystUsm'tll.306.000   2,363,000  1,384,000  124.(00  13.000  946,000 

337,000    si  t  ,ooo   11,000  41,0110  237,000 


26  days  laslm'th. 182,000 


Sales.  Flour.    WlieaL     Corn.    llye.    Barley.    Outs. 

27 days (ftfem'tll .248.500  2,119,0001,516.000107.000   81,00(1  1.3:18.000 
26  days  fast  in'th.217,500  1,098,000  1,148,500   16,500121,000    986,000 

9.       Comparison  with  sunt''  period  at  litis  time  last  war. 
Receipts.        Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Hue.    Barley.    Oats. 


27  days  1809 311O.O0O  2,863,000  1,284,000  121.1*10    43.000 

26  days  1808 186,000    8:7,000  2,662,0(10    61,000    74,000 


916.000 
667,000 


Sai.ks.  Flour.    Wlteat.    Com.     Hue.    Barley.    Outs. 

27davslS09 ....  21S.500  2,119,000  1.516.000  107.000   31.000  1,338,000 
26  days  1368    ...298,000  1,829,000  8,563,000123,000      4,500  2,129,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jau.  1  to  Juno  12: 

Flour.    Wlteat.    Corn.     Jlue.  Barley.    Oats. 
1S69 420,294  3,802,539 1,328,869    40  101 

1S03 403,556  2,580,805  3,519,097    153,093 39,008 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New   York  : 
Wltetit,      Corn.      Hire,  Barley,     Outs,      Malt. 

bush.  bush,     lnish.  bosh.  bush.  bush. 

637,877  385,241107.546        SS3  535.993  109.716 

....1,056,048  394,156  107,502  17,684  613,166  77.677 

....1.081.0:13  1,080,709  165,003  45,281  1,178,740  06.604 

1,990,416  1,301,167  211. 880  81,1110  2.00O.4.-.7  5"  otr, 

2,708,609  1,407,646  225.182  91,384  2,380,529  5S.034 

3,534,172  1,309,2:13  203,260  51,710  2,861,351236,001 

3,475,541  2,005,819  287,101  312,021  3,011,504    99,526 

1.S2I.0.V7    2,773.309  123.218  371.1155    2,082,79s     23.1191 

Isl.snii   2,508,744    31,825    22.026    1,393,936    59,651 


isr»9. 

June  7.... 
May  11... 
Apr.  10... 
March  12. 

Feb.  10  . 
Jan.  13... 

1SOS. 

Dec.  14  . 
Nov.  10... 
Oct.  12... 
Sent.  9... 
An:.  11... 
Julv  13... 
Julie  10... 
May  12... 


24(1,519  2,143,590 

. .   535,370  1,611,468 

.    592.919  1.100.412 

.1,576.797  1.326.171 

..  319,812  l,039,6il 


28  so; 

51.100 
33,341 


16,990 
575 
575 


256,427  97,094 

489.100  92.995 

780,825  57,138 

527.301  11,565 

493,491  8,705 


Receipts  at  head  of  tide  icaler  at  Albany  each  sea- 
son to  June  Sth : 


1808. 
1867. 
1866.. 
1865.. 


Flour,    WlieaL,      Corn, 
bhls.       bush.        bush. 
'8.500       1,534.000       718.0011 
3,681,900  3,297.100 
21,700      592.100 
317.200  2,090.700 
517.900      731,800 


.  65,700 
.  17,100 
..34,200 

..91,100 


Rye.  Barley, 
bush. 
11.800 

320.300 
2.8,21  K) 
11.700 

114,300 


bush. 
124,400 
1 19.200 

28. 

04,300 
51,000 


Oats, 
bush. 

519.600 

1,864.800 

270.5011 

898,700 

1,944,300 


Current  Wiiolksalk  Prices. 
May  14. 

Prick  of  Goi.n 13S 

Fi.ouk— Stqier  to  Extra  State  $5  70    (.i  7  10 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.  ..     6  50    (q  12  75 

Extra  Western  6  10    ©12  50 

Extra  Genesee 7  10    do  9  75 

Superfine   Western 5  70    (5  6  10 

Uye  Flour  4  65   @  6  85 

Corn   Mkai 4  35    a  4  '.») 

Wheat—  All  kinds  ol  White      105    @  1  90 
Ail  kinds  ol  Ued  and  Amber.    138    era  1  6.5 

Corn— Yellow    86    @      90 

Mixed  SO 

Oats—  Western S5 

State  

HTK   

Barley 1 

Hay— Hale  V  loo  lb 

Straw,  i"  100  it. 

Cotton—  Middlings,  =&)  n>  ... 

Hops— Crop  ol  18(18.  %i  lb 

Featuers  —Live  (ieese.  ^  lb. 
Skkd— Clover.  (<  lb 


so'. 
Nominal. 
1  S3  ®  1  86 
75  ®  2  00 
60  ®  1  25 
SO  ®  1  15 
28X@      29'.: 

.-. ',.,.     Ill " 

""    ®      85 

®      14 

4  25 


13K 
60 
18 
16 


June  II. 

139K 

4  60    tm  6  45 

-   12    15 

d  12  75 

®  9  25 

@  5  IS 

,„    II  50 

®  4  65 

la)  2  00 

®   1  60 

@    1  00 

m  i  oo 


13 


6  10 
5  85 

0  50 
4  60 
4  25 
4  00 

1  45 
1  85 

35 

05 

79 

Nominal. 
1  15    a  1  20 

Nominal. 
®  1  20 
i*  1  II) 
m  32 
®  10 
@  95 
@  14 
@  4  00 
(Si  2  00 
IS* 


70 

31', 
G 

87 

13 
3  65 
2  45 


8 

l",     t.i       110 

S3    ®      47 

21    ®      35 

1156®      11 

10  50    .,.:,::  "' 

30  75    @31  00 

25  75     .„2iloo 

8  00     to  16  00 

165C®      18: 

23    ®      38 

35    ®      43 

10    ®      23 

,.■   2  90 

a  1 55 

i.l      19 


to',.., 
35  ® 
SK@ 

5'  .... 
8    ® 

13     .... 


60 

i2  a 

17 

ill! 

47 

35 

n% 


22    ® 
i\%® 

50  00    @51  00 
31  50    <§  32  25 

25  50    @26  51) 
8  00    ®16  nil 

ll'.to      19^ 
20    @      ' 


Timothy.  i"  bushel... 3  75   6 

Flux,  "('bushel 2  60    @ 

Sugar— Brown,  Vto    10^6 

Molasses,  Cuba.  9gal.  ..  35  ta 
Coffee—  Ilio.dlold,  in  bond)  9J^i^ 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c9)lb, 

Seed  Leal.   7'  lb 

Wool—  Domestic  Fleece,?)  lb. 

Domestic,   pulled,  <fi  lb 

California,  unwashed, 

Tallow,  hi  lb    

oil-Cake— ft  ton 

Pork— Mess,  ?<  barrel 

Prime,  S  barrel  

Peek— Plain  mess. 

Lu:n,  in  trcs.  &  barrels,  ift  lb. 

Butter —  western,  If  lb 

State,  V  lb  

ClIEESK    .     

Beans— p)  bushel 2  25 

Peas— Canada,  lull,  "fl  bush...    1  50 
Eggs— Fresh,  f'  dowMi      — 
Wild  Pigeons— V  dozen.... 

Poultry— Fowls,  9  » 

Turkeys,   F>ib    

Pota  toes,  Old  -V  bbl 

"  New— ?' bbl 

Apples— *&  barrel 5  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  f'  hhl — 

TUBNEPS— 100  I'lllieheS — 

CvnnAHEs-  7J  100 — 

Onions—?  bbl 8  00 

Green  Peas—  p>  bbl 1  50    _ 

Tomatoes, Bermuda, tp crate  loo    ®  1  50 

Stba.wbbrbibs— 9  quart —  35    ®     75 

Stv.!AsnKS-'P    lil.l —      &        — 

KtirnAC.B— fi  100  bunches —    ®      — 

Cucumbers— V  crate —    ®     — 

Now  York   Live   Stock   Markets.— 

Beenes.  Cows,  cares.  Sheep.  Swine.  Ton. 


14 


22 
1  00 


&  24 
to  24 
@  2  25 
®  - 
<3  7  00 
®  - 
®     — 

i„r.  oo 

1  59    @  2  00 


6 

2  25 
1  45 

17 

15 

18 

1  00 

4  00 

5  00 

3  25 

3  0,1 
1   50 

1  00 

6 

2  50 
1  30 
1  29 


35 

38 

...  a 

....  2  90 

@  1  55 

..-.  21 

®  1  00 

@  17 

....  19 

...  1   50 

.11 

,.  7  50 

®  — 

@  5  50 

®  — 

...  4  50 

®  2  00 

®  1  50 

®  15 

i.n  I  on 

...  3  .,0 

®  3  00 


WEEK  ENDING. 
May        17th 

Beeves 
...  5.677 
...  6,824 

do.          31st  .... 

June        7lb 

do.        14th 

...  5.981 
...  6.051 
...  7,306 

71 
67 
79 
51 
96 


2,161 
3.470 
2.97 ; 
2.5113 
2,944 


1S.761  22,127  49,100 

20.522  22,691  58,592 

19,162  20,330  47,:*: 

9,927  27,972  40.576 

94,969  27,691  03,940 


Total  lu  5  Wei  Is....  31, 902     307      13 

Ao.forprev.iWeeks!S,r»2     271      8.8' 

J;,eres.    Coirs. 


Average  perWeeX 

An.  do.  last    Mouth  . . 

do.  do.  prev"s  Mouth. 

Averageper  Wet  1. 1868 

do.      do.     do.    1807. 

do.        do.      do.     I860. 

do.       do.     do.    isr.5. 

do         do.     do.    1864. 

Total  In  ISiW 

Total  in  1867 

Total  in  1800.    

Total  In  1865 

Total  iu  1864 


..6,380 

..'1.398 

.5  839 

5,733 

5.511 

5.;  is 

5.255 


;s 

84 
105 
64 
91 
118 
115 
5.I6H 
3.1V19 


189  94,311120,437  257,050 
II  72,683  77.490  181.819 
Calves,    Sheep.  Sir 


.161 
.298.128 
293.812 
298.880  4.SS5 
270.271  6.161 
267,609    7,003 


2.137 
2.21.8 
1,009 
1/588 
1.320 
1.200 
1,500 
511 


18,8110 
18.171 

21.: 


27.182 

22.151 
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There  has  been  a  moderate  supply  of  beef  all  the 
month,  and  the  market  kept  steady.  The  losses  sustain- 
ed by  some  dealers  last  mouth  made  thetn  more  careful 
about  paying  high  prices  for  cattle  at  the  West,  and  more 
cheerfulness  was  manifest  among  them.  Butchers  grum- 
bled somewhat  at  the  advance  of  i.e.  per  pound  for  the 
same  quality  over  the  prices  paid  last  month,  but  drovers 
were  firm  and  they  had  to  pay  or  go  without  stock.  There 
were  not  as  many  large,  heavy  cattle  for  sale  as  we  found 
last  month,  and  the  advance  seemed  to  be  on  medium 
rather  than  on  the  fat,  heavy  bullocks.  Good,  sleek 
three  and  four-year-old  steel's,  if  they  are  not  bony,  are 
what  our  butchers  like,  and  such  always  sell  readily  and 
quickly.  There  has  been  some  call  for  grazing  cattle 
from  feeders,  and  few  sales  were  made  at  about  15c.  per 
pound,  live  weight.  The  following  list  -ives  the  range 
of  prices,  average  price,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest 
sales  were  made. 

May  17  ranged  12    ©17c.      Av.  I5«c.  Largest  sales  14    ®16 
do.  24ih     do.    14    ®16c.     do.  15c.        do.        do.   14    ®1G 
<ln.   3lst     do.    14    &16SC.  do.  15!<fc.      do.         do.   14X@16 
.nne.th    do.    12x®16c.      do.  llj/c.      do.         do.    14    ®15« 
dO.Mtll.    do.    12J<®16c.      .1...  ii......      do.        do.    14    ®is3 

The  advance  of  54c.  per  pound  on  beef  will  not  hold 
long,  as  the  abundance  of  small  fruits  and  green  vege- 
tables just  now  makes  dressed  meat  sell  slowly.  The 
butchers  say  their  stalls  are  full  and  for  the  week  ending 
June  14th  sales  of  live-stock  dragged  a  little.  Drovers 
will  do  well  to  heed  the  warning  before  they  get  their 
fingers  burned...  Milcli  Cows.— Poor  milkers  are 
still  in  excess  and  a  drug  on  the  market.  But  few  sales 
reach  above  $S0,  for  good  cows,  while  poor  ones  sell  for 
tis50  or  less.  The  highest  price  paid  this  month  was  jUO 
for  a  '•  fancy  cow."  Good  milkers  are  what  are  wanted 
in  the  market,  and  we  hope  to  see  more  of  them.    Prices 

range  from  $50@$95,  depending  upon  quality Veal 

Calves.— The  run  has  been  light  all  the  month,  and 
with  the  advance  in  beef,  fat  calves  have  gone  up  a  step, 
with  quick  sales.  Prime  Jersey  Veals  are  selling  at  lie. 
with  a  few  very  fat  as  high  as  ID  Jc.  per  lb.,  live  weight. 
Medium  sell  at  9J.Jc.@10c,  while  buttermilk  calves  sell 

at.  6c.(g!7c.    There    are    but   few    sales  by  the  head 

Slieep,— There  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  num- 
bers in  this  department.  Drovers  have  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money  this  past  winter  and  spring,  on  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  they  are  trying  to  make  up  their  loss  by 
shutting  off  the  supply.  The  advance  may  be  set  down 
at  about  c;c.  per  lb.  Good  sheep  sell  at  from  tie. <<7  7V: 
medium  from  5)2C.  down  to  4c.  per  lb.  Lambs  range 
from  134£c.@14c  ;  a  few  very  extra  sold  as  bieh  as  1414c, 

Stvine  have  been  plenty  and  the  arrivals   steady. 

Most  of  them  go  at  once  to  the  slaughterers  and  but  few 
sales  are  made  on  foot.  Dressed  they  sell  for  ll^c.® 
11J4C.  per  lb, a  decline  of  about  lc.  from  last  month's  prices. 


containing  a  great,  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  thioic  into  sioaiUr 
type  and  condensed  form,    for  want  of  space  elsewliere. 

B'owliis'e. — To  our  pnWlthed  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add- 
ed when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yiurlij,  must  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

Ilotv  to  Remit :— Checks  on   !\rw. 

York  lEimk*  or  Itnsikers  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judtl  A:  Co. 

Posl-OHice  money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seal,  in  all  the  cities,  and  In 

many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  wilhijtit   any  loss. 

ISejj!s(ere<l  Letters,  under  Hie  ne>v 
system,  which  went  into  efiect  Oct.  1,  ISfiS.  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.     Observe,  the 

Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paitl  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Iiuy  and  affix  the 
stumps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  /tut  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  It  tier  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters   thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Itouml    Copies    of  Yoliime    XXYII 

(1868)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $-2.  at  our  office,  or  $H.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol- 
umes (.10  to  S61  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.   Sets 
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of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re- 
turned by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c,  each. 

'JTlir  Approaching;  Fail's  and  Cat* 
tie  SHOWS.— It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  be  in- 
formed early  when  and  where  the  various  shows  of  the 
whole  country  are  to  be  held,  iu  order  that,  going  to  press 
a-  we  do  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  issue,  we 
may  prepare  as  complete  lists  as  possible.  Pleas.-  send 
premium  lists  as  soon  as  out,  newspaper  notices,  marked, 
or  information  by  letter— any  thing  that  will  give  us  the 
name  of  the  Fair,  the  Town.  County,  and  State,  where  it 
is  held,  and  the  responsible  business  man.  Don't  forget 
the  State;  many  of  the  printed  premium  lists  do  not 
mention  it,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  Innate  an  import- 
ant fair  ou  this  account.  Another  thing.  Don't  think 
"  somebody  must,  have  sent  the  Agriculturist  a  notice," 
but  mail  one  at  once,  and  then  you  know  it  is  done. 

Potato  Essars. — The  prizes  for  Essays 
upon  potato  culture  offered  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  "Wiley,  as 
announced  in  April  last,  will  not  be  awarded  until  Sep- 
tember next  Essays  maybe  sent  to  the  care  of  B.  K. 
Bliss  &  Son,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Photog-raplis  or  Cattle.— Capt  W.  P. 

Anderson,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  sends  us  some  fine  large  por- 
traits of  his  Jersey  stock.  The  cow  Daffodil  was  imported 
from  the  Queen's  herd  at  Windsor.  Beauty  Blncher  is  a 
fine  heifer,  and  Buttercup  Blucher,  another  heifer,  makes 
a  most  pleasing  picture.  The  animal  is  held  by  the 
Captain's  little  boy,  who  for  the  occasion,  wears  his 
father's  hat.  His  expression  at  the  ludicrousncss  of  the 
situation  is  admirably  rendered  by  the  photograph. 

A  Great  Cattle  Show  at  AKona.— 

Altona  is  a  city  of  Holstein,  lying  on  the  Elbe,  about  two 
miles  from  the  city  of  Hamburg.  It  is  of  as  convenient 
access  to  the  whole  civilized  world  as  could  be  desired. 
Here  a  cattle  show,  open  to  the  live-stock  of  all  coun- 
tries, is  announced  for  the  3d  to  the  7th  of  September 
next,  to  be  held  in  connection  with  a  general  exhibition 
of  industry  at  the  same  place,  continuing  from  the  27th 
of  August  to  September  13th,  as  already  announced.  The 
prizes  for  live-stock  are  liberal,  and  the  rules  and  pro- 
gramme of    the    CxmmtUm    m     r,„l,.   ,,,-    jndgoj  <*B    will 

■  give  satisfaction,  and  secure  equitable  awards.  This 
show  offers  to  travelers  on  the  continent  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  study  the  Holstein  breeds  of  neat  cattle.  In 
the  premium  list  which  we  have  received  in  English, 
there  are  no  less  than  four  of  the  large  native  breeds  of 
"Marsh"  cattle  enumerated,  besides  the  Middle  and 
Highland  breeds.  Applications  are  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  Director  A.  Schaflcrs,  No.  110  Konigs-strassc, 
Altona,  and  we  presume  the  Prussian  Consul  in  New 
York  will  furnish  information  and  premium  lists. 

Xlie   Reconstructed    Fanner.— In  a 

notice  of  this  journal  on  another  page,  we  omitted  to  say 
that  it  is  published  at  Tarboro',  N.  C,  at  $3.00  a  year. 

Poudrette  with  Ory  Earth.— We  have 
never  seen  anything  by  the  name  of  Poudrcttc  in  market, 
or  the  same  thing  sold  under  other  names,  which  was 
worth  much,  if  any,  more  than  barn-yard  manure  ;  but  eve- 
ry man  mayutilize  the  night-soil  of  his  own  establishment, 
if  he  will,  by  mixing:  it  continually  with  dried  earth,  and 
have  a  poudrette  of  great  excellence,  for  home  use.  The 
employment  of  charcoal  dust  with  night-soil  as  a  deo- 
dorizer should  always  be  avoided,  as  a  loss  of  ammonia 
almost  always  ensues. 

Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer  and  her  S*Ie- 
turen.— The  beautiful  engraving  called  "Take  your 
Choice"  on  page  364  is  from  a  painting  by  Mrs.  Lilly  M. 
Spencer,  a  lady  who  has  won  an  honorable  name  in  art. 
Though  of  a  poetic  imagination,  and  the  author  of  many 
paintings  which  comprise  classical  and  allegorical  sub- 
jects, she  is  best  known  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life. 
Her  works  of  this  class  have  been  reproduced  in  colored 
lithographs  and  other  forms,  and  through  these  her  name 
has  become  a  familiar  one  throughout  the  country.  Find- 
ing that  pictures  of  a  domestic  character  with  something 
J  of  the  humorous  in  them  were  more  popular  than  those 
to  which  her  natural  tastes  inclined  her,  Mrs.  S.  for  some 
years  painted  such  subjects  almost  exclusively.  Her 
"Shake  Hands,'1  "Jolly  Washerwoman/1  "  The  Gos- 
sips," and  others,  are  known  to  all  lovers  of  pictures. 
They  are  full  of  life  and  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time 
finished  with  an  accuracy  and  detail  that  few  artists  at- 
tempt. The  engraving  given  on  another  page  shows  how 
capitally  Mrs.  Spencer  introduces  children  into  her  pic- 
tures. In  another  picture  called  "  Dandelion  Time,"  she 
represents  three  children  and  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog, 
which  is  decked  with  a  dandelion  wreath.  The  whole 
subject  is  so  pleasing  and  so  well  treated  that  the  pub-  J 


Ushers  of  the  Agriculturist  are  about  to  issue  it  ns  a 
chromo,  which  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  ready.  Mrs. 
S,  at  present  has  her  studio  in  N.  Y.  City,  where  she  is 
successfully  engaged  in  portrait  painting,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  producing  other  pictures.  Among  her  latest  pro- 
ductions are  "  War  Times  at  Home,"  "  The  Home  of  the 
Red,  White  and  Blue,"  "The  Starry  Flag,"  "Beauty  to 
the  Brave,"  etc.  Her  greatest  work,  and  one  highly 
commended  by  those  who  have  seen  it,  is  a  large  allegor- 
ical picture  called  "Truth  unveiling  Falsehood."  It  con- 
tains six  figures  of  life  size,  and  is  considered  by  good 
judges  to  show  great  power  iu  its  conception  as  well  as 
skill  in  the  execution. 

"  Five  Acres  too  Much/'— By  Robert 
B.  Roosevelt.  Pp.  210.  N.  Y.:  Ilarper  &  Bros.  An  injunc- 
tion should  be  put  upon  the  sale  of  this  book,  for  we 
consider  it  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
community.  This  opinion  is  formed  from  its  effect  upon 
ourselves.  Though  progressive  in  most  matters,  we 
have  some  old  fogy  notions  about  books  and  one  of  these 
is  to  read  them  before  noticing  them.  We  read  "Five 
Acres  too  Much,"  and  when  we  laid  it  down  felt  as  lame 
and  sore  as  .if  we  had  done  a  hard  day's  work  at  mowing 
or  rowing.  Is  a  book  which  makes  one  laugh  until  he 
cries,  laugh  until  he  is  tired  and  cannot  laugh  any  more, 
a  safe  thing?  We  call  the  attentiou  of  the  Board  of 
Health  to  the  Harpers,  and  give  ours  to  the  book.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  city  lawyer  who  went  to  the  country  to 
farm  it  on  five  acres,  and  contains  an  account  of  the 
blunders  of  a  novice.  There  is  a  perfect  breeze  of  fun 
through  the  whole,  not  boisterous  fun,  but  charming  and 
irresistible,  and  it  is  marked  by  a  genial  appreciation  of 
the  ludicrous.  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  been  so 
thoroughly  amused  as  in  reading  this  book,  and  laughed 
none  the  less  at  the  gentle  digs  he  gives  us  as  editors 
in  general,  and  of  the  Agriculturist  in  particular.  Flush- 
ing is  the  scene  of  our  author's  exploits  in  horticulture, 
and  as  our  Senior  Publisher  is  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
that  towu,  we  hope  he  will  haul  Mr.  R.  over  the  coals 
for  some  of  his  detracting  remarks  concerning  that  beau- 
tiful place.  We  don't  think  he  has  injured  it  much, 
however,  and  any  sensible  man  will  consider  it  an  addi- 
tional inducement  to  live  in  Flushing  now  that  he  knows 
so  clever  a  person  as  the  author  lives  there  on  "five 
acres  too  much."    Price  by  mail  $1.50. 

Rai 1 H  CI  ;jE-tii  -— . — We  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive drawings  and  descriptions,  either  or  both,  of  good, 
practical  ways  of  harnessing  a  single  bull  for  work  at 
plowing  or  in  a  wagon  or  cart. 

The  rtEexicsm  Everbearing'  Straw- 
berry just  now  occupies  the  attention  of  our  Western 
exchanges,  some  strongly  advocating  its  claims  and 
others  denouncing  it.  as  a  "  transparent  humbug."    We 

briefly  answer  numerous  letters  in  regard  to  it.  The 
same  thing  was  exhibited  at  the  X.  Y.  State  Fair  last  fall 
as  the  "  Maximilian,1'1  and  was  decided  by  the  fruit  com- 
mittee to  be  only  the  old  Bush  Alpine.  We  saw  the 
plants,  and  at  the  time  thought  that  the  committee  were 
right.  Since  then  our  friend  Judge  Geo.  W.  Clinton,  of 
Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  has  named  this  strawberry  as  a  new  species 
and  calls  it  Fraynria  GWmani.  While  we  would  give  all 
deference  to  Judge  Clinton,  we  think  he  has  been  hasty,  as 
we  fail  to  see  in  the  characters  he  has  given  anything  that 
makes  a  very  distinct  variety  of  this  plant,  letting  alone  the 
qnestion  of  its  being  a  distinct  species.  We  have  the 
plant  in  cultivation,  obtained  from  head-quarters,  and 
shall  be  able  to  determine  if  it  is  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  the  Alpines  we  have  already.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  plant  was  first  introduced,  and  its  change  of 
name,  it  would  take  a  very  strong  affidavit  to  make  us 
believe  that  it  ever  came  from  Mexico  at  all. 

BBortaraiUsBral  BDa«eiU*.  —  Mr.  E.  II. 
Reihl,  af  a  meeting  of  the  Alton  Horticultural  Society, 
gave  a  hard  hit  at  some  of  those  who  have  patented  proc- 
esses in  horticulture.  He  finds  that  grape  cuttings  upon 
a  sunny  and  sandy  slope  root  earlier  than  elsewhere,  and 
proposes  to  get  out  a  patent  to  prevent  others  from  using 
soils  which  are  similarly  favorably  situated.  He  also  has 
a  cellar  which  keeps  his  cuttings  at  the  right  temperature 
and  moisture,  and  proposes  to  patent  that  also.  Mr. 
Rcihl  proposes  all  this  in  burlesque,  but  if  he  were  to  go 
to  the  patent  office  wc  have  no  doubt  he  could  get  a 
patent.    Things  more  ridiculous  than  these  are  patented. 

B'laBBls  Gained. — At  this  season  we  have 
numerous  favors  in  the  way  of  plants  to  be  named.  We 
wish  our  friends  to  understand  that  it  is  generally  diffi- 
cult to  name  plants  from  leaves  only.  The  Rower,  leaf, 
and,  where  possible,  the  more  or  less  developed  seed  pod 
or  fruit  should  be  enclosed.  Moreover,  we  cannot  under- 
take to  name  things  put  together  promiscuously.  If  one 
sends  us  four  or  six  specimens  in  a  lump  without  desig- 
nating them  by  number*,  we  canuot  give  space  to  dc* 


scribe  them  so  that  the  sender  can  know  which  is  which. 

R.  J.  R.,  Midway,  Ky.    No.  1  is  our  native  Wistaria. 

WistariaftutesoenSi  a  most  excellent  climber  to  cultivate  ; 
No.  2  is  probably  a  Trumpet  Creeper,  but  the  materials 

are  insufficient Michael   Eberhard,  Jr..  Clayton  Co., 

Iowa.  Probably  the  American  Cowslip  or  Shooting  star, 
Dodecath'on  Meadia;  but  you  should  send  more  than  a 

solitary  flower G.  W.   C,   Parkersville,   Tenn.    The 

plant  known  to  you  as  "  Purple  Shade,"  is  the  Feathered 

Hyacinth,  Muscari comosum S.  B.  W.,  Columbia,  Conn. 

The  flowers  which  puzzled  the  ladies  are  those  of  the 
Fringed  Polygala,  Polygala  paucifolia,  one  of  the  most 

beautiful    if  our  early  spring  plants Jas.  J.   Strong, 

Benton  Co.,  Mo.  The  plant,  the  "  root  of  which  contains  a 
paint."  is  the  Hoary  Puccoon  or  Alkanet,  lAthospsrmutn 
canescens.    The  root  was  formerly  used  by  the  Indians  as 

a  paint  and  dye E.  A.  E.,  Anson  Co.,  N.   C.    The 

"grass"  sent  is  not  a  grass  proper,  but  a  sedge.  It  is  some 
species  of  Cyperus,  but  too  young  to  determine.  None 
of  this  family  arc  of  value  as  fodder,  though  they  arc  use- 
ful as  bedding  and  in  the  ir.nnurc  heap. . .  .Thos.  Middle- 
ton,  Mason  Co.,  West  Ya.  No.  1  is  the  Cranesbill,  Gera- 
nium macnhitiim,  figured  in  June  last;  No.  2  is  a  Phlox, 
probably  Phlox  diraiicata ;  but  how  can  one  tell  from 
such  a  small  snip? 

Sassafras      Shoots      Troublesome 

Weeds,-"  E.  P.  K."  asks  :  "  Can  you  give  me  a  sure 
method  of  eradicating  sassafras  shoots''"1— They  will  not 
bear  repeated  plowings.  The  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is 
the  one  you  suggest,  viz.,  to  "  eradicate."  After  plow- 
ing, or  even  when  plowing,  let  men  follow  the  plow  and 
pull  out  every  root  they  see.  We  presume  there  is  a 
market  for  the  clean  roots  or  bark,  sufficient  to  pay  the- 
expenses  of  the  job,  or  a  good  part  of  them  at  any  rate. 
When  those  roots  not  seen  show  shoots,  grub  them  out. 
The  land  may  be  put  in  corn  or  any  hoed  crop. 

Sundry  1  lumlMig's. — We  feel  called  upon 
to  again  warn  all  persons  against  the  wicked  transactions 
into  which  Gumbridge  &  Co.  would  entice  them.  Their 
"Fac-simile  U,  S.  Treasury  Notes "  are  nothing  but 
reduced  photographic  copies  of  the  genuine  ones,  and 
utterly  worthless  as  money.  No  person,  who  has  any  re- 
gard for  his  own  honor,  would  engage  lo  take  these  notes 
from  Gumbridge  &  Co.,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will 
remember  that  both  parties  in   such  a  transaction  arc 

equally  culpable The  man    who    advertises  as  the 

"Howard  Medical  Association,  Philadelphia,"  has  taken 
upon  himself  the  management  of  the  health  of  a 
certain  class  of  the  community,  and  in  a  circular  to 
his  patients  on  "diet  and  self-management,"  he  makes 
a  mess  of  it  surely.  But  this  was  to  be  expected. 
The  treatment  of  the  disease  wc  consider  erroneous,  and 
the  immoral  tone  of  some  parts  of  the  circular  ob- 
jectionable  The  "New  York  Jewelers'  Co-operative 

Union"  still  keep  at  their  "preliminary  drawing.1" 
Messrs.  C.  C.  Havens  &  Co.,  can't  you  get  through  this 
preliminary  business  and  give  us  a  taste  of   the  regular 

thing?  Some  arc  getting  tired  of  waiting  ! Messrs.  II. 

M.  Johnston  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  gone  into  the  lottery 
business.  Their  plan  differs  but  little  from  other  "Gift 
Lotteries."  The  holder  must  return  the  ticket  to  them 
inclosing  $1,  within  fifteen  days,  or  lose  his  prize.  We 
advise  all  ticket  holders  to  keep  their  dollar  and  lose 
their  prize,  for  if  they  send  the  money  they  will  probably 

lose  both R.   G.   Barnwell,  Philadelphia,  is    in    the 

"  oroide  "  watch  business.  The  number  given  as  his 
office  is  that  of  a  flourishing  daily  paper,  and  no  such 
person  is  known  by  any  of  the  occupants  of  the  build- 
ing ;  so  we  infer  that  Mr.  B.  is  no  more  reliable  than  his 
watches.     Our  opinion  of  the  above-named  watches  has 

been   sufficiently  set  forth Mr.  E.  C.   Allen,  Augusta 

Me.,  is  a  great  man.  We  have  before  us  his  descriptive 
catalogue,  in  which  he  proposes  to  teach  those  who  will 
go  to  Maine  and  work  for  him,  how  to  make  "  thirty-six 
valuable  and  best-selling  articles  of  the  day."  This  is 
not  all ;  boys  and  girls  can  do  it,  and  do  it  in  the  even- 
ing, and  make  from  $1  to  $5  a  night  at  the  business, — a 
"grand  inducement !"  To  those  who  cannot  go  to  him 
he  offers  for  sale  the  whole  batch  of  receipts  and  in- 
structions for  s='2.  Ah  !  now  wc  begin  to  smell  the  rat. 
Mr.  A.  wants  your  $2,  audi!"  you  don't  care  to  go  the  whole 
thing,  he  will  send  "Five  Horse  Tamer's  secrets,"  for  a 
dollar ! !  We  advise  Mr.  A.  to  get  into  some  other  busi- 
ness, or  cover  his  tracks  better  ;  that  thing  won't  work. 
...A  person  calling  himself  A.  G.  Holman  has  Oeeu 
traveling  through  Ohio,  representing  that  he  is  the  pro- 
prietor or  agent  for  disposingof  the  riurht  to  manufacture 
and  sell  self-raising  flour  prepared  with  Pn>f.  Hnr-ford's 
Patent  Cream  of  Tartar  substitute.  He  has  usually  sold 
the  right  for  a  certain  sum.  cash,  and  then  given  direc- 
tions for  preparing  the  flour,  and  prices  for  which  the  in- 
gredients could  be  procured  of  "his  agents"  in  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  or  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  parties  win* 
bought  rights  ordered  their  ingredients  of  the  firm;* 
referred  to  by  Holman,  and  through  them  found  that  thejr 
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had  been  victimized.  This  man  Holiuan  has  no  con- 
nection wiih  the  proprietors  of  Hereford's  patents,  and 
all  should  beware  of  him.  Western  papers  will  do  the 
public  a  favor  by  showing  up  Mr.  A.  G.  Holiuan —  A 
very  successful  swindle  was  recently  perpetrated  in  N. 
Y.  City.  An  auctioneer  advertised  tin-  sale  of  a  quantity 
of  unclaimed  parcels  from  the  office  of  Adams'  Express 
Company.  About  two  hundred  of  these  packages  were 
sold  ai  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $130.  When  the  boxes 
and  parcels  were  opened  they  were  found  to  contain  bricks, 
stones,  pieces  of  iron,  old  clothes,  a  sheep's  head,  etc.  Not 
one  of  the  purchasers  obtained  anything  of  the  slightest 
value.  This  buyingnf  express  and  custom-house  pack- 
ages, as  the  hoys  swap  jack-knives,  "  on  sight  unseen," 
is  not  rare  in  New  York,  and  some  sharper  took  advant- 
age of   it  to  make  a  nice  little   sum.     The  authorities 

could  give  no  redress  in  the  ease Since  the  above  with 

regard  to  Gumbridge  &  Co.  was  in  type,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  in  relation  to  a  similar  concern, 
which  we  print  in  full.  "Ithaca,  111.  Dear  Sir:— You 
Will  please  show  this  Company  to  be  cheats,  in  your  pa- 
per, I  sunt  them  $5.00  for  counterfeit  money,  and  they 
sent  me  these  cards.  If  you  know  where  I  can  get  some 
of  the  right  kind  I  will  payyoufor  it.  Yours  resp'y, 
James  Tripp."— — Enclosed  was  n  very  neat  card  photo- 
graph of  a  $500  U.S.  Treasury  Note,  and  the  following 
circular  from  Hunter  &  Co.,  Hinsdale,  N.  II.  "  Confi- 
dential.— My  Dear  Sir:  We  have  a  large  stock  of  ex- 
act copies  of  U.  S.  Treasury  Notes  on  hand,  made  by  men 
skilled  in  the  art,  which  we  desire  immediately  to  dis- 
pose of,  even  if  sacrificed.  They  are  arranged  in  pack- 
ages, each  representing  over  $500,  in  various  denomina- 
tions, so  accurate  as  to  be  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  gen- 
uine U.  S.  Note.  We  will  not  sell  a  package  for  less  than 
$15,  upon  receipt  of  which  we  will  send  it  to  you  :  or  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  trust  us  to  this  amount,  we  will  send 
it  to  you  on  receipt  of  $j  ;  the  balance,  $10,  you  can  send 
to  us  as  soon  after  you  receive  the  package  as  possible. 
We  trust  partly  to  your  honesty  to  do  this,  at  the  same 
time  thinking  that,  as  you  will  consider  it  to  your  inter- 
est to  deal  with  us  further,  yon  will  comply  with  our  re- 
quest. After  you  have  ordered  the  package,  any  inform- 
ation we  can  afford  will  be  cheerfully  given.  We 
would  prefer  to  have  the  money  sent  by  mail,  registered, 
as  it  is  less  trouble,  and  saves  both  you  and  us  the  Ex- 
press charges.  If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  this 
Opportunity  you  must  do  so  at  once,  and  address  us  care- 
fully. You  have  our  address.  We  offer  special  induce- 
ments to  any  one  desirous  of  becoming  our  confidential 

Agent." Now,  James  Tripp,  are  you  not  ashamed 

of  yourself?  You  went  into  a  dishonest  speculation  and 
got  sold,  and  then  ask  us  to  expose  those  who  cheated 
you.  The  best  we  can  say  of  you,  is,  that  you  are  a  par- 
ticularly mean  scoundrel,  and  we  advise  you  to  reform  your 
ehaky  morals  as  fast  as  possible.  If  any  other  fools  or 
scoundrels  get  caught  in  a  similar  trap,  don't  let  them 
come  whining  to  us  for  redress;  our  verdict  will  be 
'•sarve'd  'em  right,"  and  we  shall  publish  their  names, 
on  tin-  principle  thai  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 
11  there  were  no  one  willing  to  buy  what  is  represented 
to  be  counterfeit  money,  the  trade  of  Uuinbridge  &,  Co., 
Hunter  &  Co.,  and  others,  would  soon  cease. 

^eH'.niilhiu^  Cow. — "  B.  B.  McKea^e." 

-  Make  two  strong  wooden  frames  that  will  go  easily  on 
tie-  cow'-  neck,  ami  fast.-n  them  twelve  to  fourteen  indi- 
es apart  on  her  neck  by  rungs,  like  chair  or  ladder  rungs, 
pinned  into  the  frames.  This  she  will  have  to  wear  until 
the  habit  is  cured,  and  she  will  not.  be  able  to  get  her 
head  round  to  her  side  for  any  purpose. 

Cure  for  I-iee  on  Cattle. — Joseph 
Graner,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  We  have  repeatedly  recom- 
mended the  carbolic  acid  soaps  and  compounds  for  the 
destruction  of  lice  on  cattle,  and  have  used  it.  for  other 
animal  parasites,  and  have  yel  to  hear  of  a  case  where 
it  was  properly  applied  and  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  Smallest  Call".— Geo.  F.  Lascll,  of 
Fayeltcville.  N.  V.,  reports  to  the  Agriculturist  a  calf 
dropped  on  the  farm  of  John  Bender,  which,  though  but 
SO  inches  high  and  weighing  22  pounds,  was  as  bright  and 
sprighl  ly  as  any  calf.     Is  this  a  rare  occurrence  ? 

I-Vetling1  Cows, — "  A  Hoy  Fanner  "  can 
Hud    no  one  to  tell   him  how  much  corn  meal  one  can 

profitably  feed   a   cow  per   day. The  answer  depends 

upon  whether  the  cow  is  being  fattened  or  is  kept  for 
milk.  If  fattening,  she  should  be  gradually  accustomed 
to  eat  more  and  more,  so  long  as  she  shows  a  sharp  appe- 
tite, good  health,  and  gains  steadily.  The  amount  a  cow 
can  and  willeal  depends  much  upon  her  size.  A  large  cow 
would  probably  eat  half  a  bushel  of  meal  a  day  for  some 
time.  It  would  never  be  profitable  to  feed  a  milch  cow 
so  much.  Her  feed  should  be  increased  until  she  shows 
a  tendency  to  run  too  much  to  fat.  This  will  vary  with 
different  cows  on  good  pasturage,  and  may  safely  be  put 


down  as  from  4  to  10  quarts  per  day.  A  bushel  of  Indiau 
meal  weighs  50  pounds,  by  law.  in  most  States. 

"Personal  Binowlea;»•e.,,  —  ""West 
Va."  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  name  in 
the  Agriculturist  those  breeders  whose  stock  we  think  is 
the  best  or  who  are  themselves  the  "  most  reliable  with- 
in our  personal  knowledge."  It  is  a  very  delicate  matter 
lotus  to  give  this  information  personally,  and  it  could 
not  be  done  promiscuously  without  giving  just  grounds 
for  offence.  We  may  prefer  one  man's  hogs  or  sheep  to 
another's,  and  an  equally  good  or  better  judge  may  take  a 
different  view.  If  we  can  help  it,  we  allow  no  inferior 
stock  and  nothing  liable  to  deceive  to  be  advertised  in 
the  Agriculturist.  Therefore  to  our  advertising  pages  we 
can  confidently  recommend  our  readers. 

Dioiiblc    in    Milking.  —  "T.     M.,"   of 

Marion,  Iowa,  writes :  "  I  have  a  cow  whose  milk,  when 
I  press  the  teats  hard,  flows  out  in  a  scattered  stream,  so 
that,  unless  I  hold  the  bucket  or  cup  very  near,  a  good 
part  of  the  milk  is  wasted.  What  can  I  do  ?  "—Examine 
the  orifices  of  the  teats  carefully,  and  see  if  little  warts 
or  excrescencus  do  not  grow  in  them.  If  so,  see  how 
they  can  be  removed.  The  trouble  is  probably  just  at  the 
oriliee,  and  we  would  not  hesitate  to  attempt  burning  off 
the  warts  with  lunar  caustic,  applied  slightly  moistened 
or  in  strong  solution.  The  caustic  would  have  to  be  ap- 
plied every  few  days  until  a  cure  was  effected. 

I  .inn  or  <■  3  psiim  ? — A  correspondent 
asks  which  is  the  more  beneficial  to  land— lime  or 
plaster  in  equal  quantities.  We  will  ask  him  which  is 
the  more  valuable— a  horse  worth  $ii)0,or  a  wagon  worth 
the  same  amount?  The  two  articles  are  quite  different 
in   their  nature  and  uses. 

Concrete  Wall*  as  Fences. — Concrete 
will  make  a  good  and  lasting  fence  if  well  capped  or 
finished  off  roof-shaped,  to  shed  rain.  We  have  seen 
such  a  wall  that  stood  well  through  severe  winters,  but 
how  it  will  stand  on  land  very  much  moved  by  the  frost 
we  cannot  say.     Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can. 

Clover  with  Peas.— "E.  M.  M.,"  Isle  of 
Wight  Co.,  Va.,  has  seven  acres  in  oats,  which  will  be 
harvested  before  the  middle  of  July ;  they  will  be  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  black  peas.  The  question  is — 
u  Would  it  be  risky  to  sow  clover  with  the  expectation 
of  a  stand  next  spring?"  There  will  bona  trouble  un- 
less the  pea  crop  is  so  heavy  that  the  clover  is  smothered. 
The  stand,  next  spring,  will  depend  upon  the  richness  of 
the  laud,  however.  On  rich  ground,  clover  sown  in  the 
spring  will  often  make  stand  enough  in  the  fall  to  cut  a 
ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre. 

l£e<l  Sorrel.— U.  C.  Rutter.— "The  best, 
cheapest,  speediest,  and  most  effectual  way  of  getting 
rid  of  red  sorrel"  is,  without  doubt,  to  put  hoed  crops 
on  the  land,  and  keep  them  very  clean  for  several  years 
before  seeding  down.  Try  plowing  this  fall,  potatoes 
next  year;  fall  plowing,  and  potatoes  again;  fall  plow- 
ing again,  and  roots;  sugar  beets,  parsnips,  or  carrots, 
if  the  soil  is  deep  enough,  and  well  manured;  fall 
plowing  again,  and  spring  grain,  with  clover  and  grass. 

B«  Ville's  I\ew  System."— H.  W.  Mor- 
row, Richmond  Co.,  Va.,  asks  for  our  opinion  of  Pro 
feasor  Ville's  new  system.— Well,  it  is  not  new,  though 
Professor  Ville  takes  a  little  different  view  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  good  farming  from  that  usually  taken. 
We  all  know  that  ordinary  land,  if  well  supplied  with  his 
four  elements  of  fertility,  in  connection  with  enough  of 
humus  or  organic  matter,  will  be  very  fertile  for  a  long 
time,  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years.  Lime,  potash, 
ammonia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  are  the  only  ingredients 
of  manures  which  have  or  have  ever  had  a  definite  market 
value,  and  a  certain  agricultural  value.     Gypsum,  salt, 

Glauber'^-saltr*. green  vitriol, ami  many  other  materials, are 

sometimes  useful  upon  land,  or  in  manures,  but  they  are 
often  entirely  neutral,  and  at  times  evil  in  their  effects. 

Grass.  • — Luther  Purdy,  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio, 
writes:  "  I  have  a  small  piece  of  ground  that  lias  lain  in 
sod  several  years,  and  propose  to  sow  it  to  buckwheat, 
then  to  rye  for  soiling,  with  grass  and  clover  in  the 
spring  for  permanent  pasture.  Do  you  think  my  plan  a 
good  one?  What  kind  of  grass  is  the  best?  The  land  is 
gravelly,  with  some  sandstone  on  it,  and  on  the  side  hill, 
and  subject  to  wash  with  heavy  rains.11  The  plan  is  not 
a  bad  one.  for  you  may  manure  quite  heavily,  if  you  will, 
for  the  permanent  good  of  your  pasture.  Apply  2  or  :J 
hundred-weight  of  bone-dust,  per  acre,  with  the  buck- 
wheat, if  you  can,  and  a  compost  containing  bones  and 
ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  with  the  rye.  Sow  Timothy, 
red-top  and  blue-grass  with  the  rye,  and  both  red  and 
white  clover  in  the  spring.    The  Timothy  and  red  clover 


will  chiefly  disappear  in  two  or  three  years,  white  the 
blue-grass,  red-top  and  while  clover,  with  native  grasses, 
will  remain.  It  is  difficult  to  state  amounts,  as  it  is  all 
guess-work  except  as  regards  Timothy  and  clover.  One 
pound  of  white  clover  is  enough,  for  there  is  probably 
plenty  of  seed  in  the  soil,  and  a  few  quarts  of  each  of  the 
line  grasses  per  acre  would  suffice,  if  evenly  distributed. 


A  Book  Hint  is  1>otli  Interesting 
and  Highly  Valuable  is  not  one  of  the  most 
common  things,  even  in  these  days,  when  '•  of  making 
many  books  there  is  no  end."  But  such  a  book  is  "  How 
Crops  Growf  by  S.  W,  .Tohnson,  Agricultural  Professor 
in  Yale  College— who,  by  the  way,  was  originally  brought 
up  a  practical  farmer  in  Northern  New  York,  though  be 
has  devoted  the  past  SO  or  25  years  to  the  thorough  study 
of  the  Science  of  Agriculture.  A  friend  who  bought  this 
book  (How  Crops  Grow)  on  our  recommendation,  told 
ns  two  months  ago,  that  he  had  read  the  first  hundred 
pages  and  gave  it  up  because  he  found  it  hard,  dry  read- 
ing, as  he  knew  nothing  of  chemistry.  We  suggested 
that  he  turn  to  page  220  and  read  the  following  150  pages 
first.  He  now  reports  that  he  has  done  so,  and  that  he 
has  found  so  much  of  interest  and  instruction  that  he 
would  not  take  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  book,  if  he  could 
nol  get  another.  We  throw  out  this  hint  .for  the  benefit 
of  others.  The  2d  and  3d  Divisions  of  the  book  can  be 
readily  understood  by  those  having  no  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  by  boys ;  and  aside  from  the  practical  inform- 
ation afforded,  there  is  a  world  of  interest  opened  to 
occupy  one's  thoughts  while  plodding  on  with  his  daily 
toil  upon  the  farm.  And  those  who  read  the  second  half 
of  the  book  will  be  pretty  sure  to  turn  back  and  master 
the  vast  amount  of  information  given  in  the  first  half. 
Altogether,  this  i«  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  thorough- 
ly prepared  books  of  the  year.  We  would  advise  every 
one  to  road  it.  The  price  is  $2,  which  is  very  low,  con- 
sidering the  great  number  of  engravings,  and  laborious 
preparation.  It  is  sent  by  mail  at  the  same  price.  For 
sale  at  this  office,  and  by  booksellers  generally. 

Have  We  a    *4  Spongiole  "    among 

us  '?— We  regret  to  see  Dr.  Hull,  whom  we  esteem  as  one 
of  our  first  horticulturists,  making  use  of  this  obsolete 
word.  In  a  report  of  the  doings  of  the  Alton  iin  i  Horti- 
cultural Society,  he  is  put  down  as  saying:  "I  believe  I 
wrote  the  first,  paper  showing  that  the  Spongioles  die  as 
the  leaves  do,  and  how  produced  the  next  season.  When 
the  vine  starts  to  grow,  the  little  mouths  spoken  of  will 
be  found  to  open  and  shut  like  a  valve,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  they  only  take  up  the  food  appropriate  to 
tlii-m."  We  sincerely  hope  that  Dr.  H.  has  been  incor- 
rectly reported,  for  we  cannot  conceive  how  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  vegetable  growth  could  make 
such  a  statement.  The  word  "spongiok  "  has  long  been 
discarded  by  vegetable  physiologists  as  a  name  for  some- 
thing which  docs  not  exist,  and  Dr.  Hull  in  his  lecture 
before  that  remarkable  Illinois  Industrial  University 
used  it  to  express  root,  hairs,  which  is  entirely  different 
from  the  original  meaning.  Dr.  Hull  has  many  excellent 
ideas,  and  his  teachings  are  such  as  we  are  always  pleas- 
ed to  read;  but  we  hope  he  will  drop  so  ambiguous  a 
word  as  "  spongioles,"  and  when  he  means  root  hairs  or 
rootlets,  say  so.  When  he  gives  us  any  thing  more  on 
those  mouths  which  "  open  and  shut  like  a  valve,"  won't 
In-  please  favor  us  with  a  drawing  of  them '(  We  should 
be  glad  to  be  the  medium  of  presenting  so  remarkable  a 
discovery  in  vegetable  physiology  to  the  public  in  general, 
and  the  scientific  world  in  particular, 

Buggy    Peas.-llA.    B.    T.,"    Columbia, 

Conn.,  asks  how  to  save  seed  peas  and  not  have  them 
buggy.  In  districts  like  yours  where  the  pea  weevil  is 
abundant  the  only  way  is  to  plant  a  late  crop  which  may 
escape  mildew,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  attacked  by  it. 
Our  seed  dealers  have  their  seed  peas  raised  far  north, 
where  the  insect  is  not  troublesome. 

Poudrctte.  —  New  Use  for  Old 
Thrashing  Machines.— "  G.  A.  P.,"  of  Sandy 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  hauls  night-soil  from  the  village  and  muck 
from  the  swamp  and  puts  them  in  two  adjacent  piles; 
then,  when  sufficiently  dry,  sets  his  horse  power  and 
thrashing  machine  running  and  one  man  at  each  pile  to 
shovel.  The  materials  are  thrown  into  the  thrasher  in 
about  equal  quantities,  and  the  result  is  a  most  perfect 
commingling,  and  a  fine  article  of  poudrette  which  gives 
off  no  odor.— [N.  B.  The  semi-liquid  consistence  of 
night-soil  as  usually  obtained  would  essentially  interfere 
with  making  a  "pile"  of  it,  but  we  conceive  no  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  our  correspondent's  statement  with 
probabilities  if  the  half  fluid  mass  be  confined  at  first  by 
low  banks  of  earth  or  muck,  and  thus  exposed  to  evap- 
oration by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This  should  be  done  at 
a  distance  from  dwellings,  or  the  mass  should  at  first  be 
partially  dried  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  dry  swamp  mnok.] 
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'Flie    Vih<  ric.iii   I^itf  omolo£'ist  tonus 

as  bright  aud  full  of  "vim"  as  ever.  It  is  impossible 
tor  any  agricultural  journal  to  give  to  insects  the  space 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demand.  This 
journal  admirably  supplements  their  work,  and  every  one 
xvho  rakes  an  agricultural  paper  should  have  the  Ento- 
mologist if  In-  can  afford  it  It  co-ts  $1  a  year  and  gives 
many  times  that  value  in  "  bug"  knowledge.  Moreover 
we  like  it  fur  its  open  war  upon  humbugs  of  all  kinds. 

«  Cut- Worms."  —  "S.  H.,"  Raueocas,  X. 
»T.,  asks  for  a  remedy  for  cut-worms,  and  complains  that 
"  they  attack  all  kinds  of  truck,  and  even  cut  down  the 
rye."  We  suspect  that  the  "cut-worms"  are  the  white 
grab,  the  larva;  of  the  May-bug.  How  to  destroy  them 
is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem.  In  France  they  have  a 
close  relative  of  this  wiiii  similar  habits  ;  they  plow  the 
ground  and  employ  children  to  pick  them  up.  Kill  all  the 
May-bugs— we  have  disposed  of  three  which  came  at  the 
light  while  we  were  writing  thus  far.  The  Indians  in 
their  warfare  kill  women  and  children.  We  once  remon- 
Btrated  with  a  Chief  against  this  practice;  his  excuse 
was  forcibly,  if  not  elegantly  put,  "No  nits,  no  lice." 
Tin-  May-bug  or  May-beetle  is  a  harmless  looking  insect, 
which  conies  into  the  rooms  at  night  and  makes  a  great 
noise.  It  is  capable  of  being  the  parent  of  much  trouble. 
Squelch  it  wherever  found.  Quantities  of  them  may  be 
caught  by  shaking  the  trees  early  in  the  morning. 

tto*:e  Bug.— CIE.  II.,"  Kutztown,  Pa.  We 
know  of  no  application  that  will  disturb  this  hard-shelled 
fellow.  The  best  way  is  to  shake  it  off  early  in  the 
morning  and  kill. 

The   Department;  of  Agriculture* 

—We  arc  pleased  to  learn  from  various  sources  that  the 
improvements  in  the  grounds  of  the  Department  have 
made  satisfactory  progress,  We  saw  the  plans  of  Sir. 
Saunders,  the  efficient  Superintendent,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  if  properly  carried  out,  they  will  result  in  giving  ns 
the  most  complete  arboretum  and  botanical  garden  in 
the  country.  Now,  Messrs.  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  hold  the  pnrse  strings,  will  you  not  please  let  your 
wives  buy  their  own  bouquets,  and  shut  up  that  florist's 
shop  near  the  Capitol  which  is  ridiculously  called  the 
'* Botanical  Canl'Mi."  but  wbioh  i*  nmply  a  nntinnnl 
disgrace,  and  give  the  money  which  is  expended  there  for 
private  uses  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture?  Do  let 
us  tax  payers  have  something  worth  looking  at  when  we 
go  to  Washington.  If  you  give  money  tor  planting  trees 
it  will  be  spending  it  for  something  that  will  every  year 
increase  in  beauty  and  value.  The  statuary  and  paint- 
ings upon  which  so  much  has  been  spent  are  mainly  such 
as  make  one  wish  that  the  Capitol  had  been  despoiled 
by  the  enemy.    Please  give  us  something  for  our  money. 

"Wine  ^1  ;a  I-  i  ciii1. — A  discovery  in  relation 
to  fermentation— one  applying  equally  to  cider  and  other 
liquids— lias  been  made  in  California,  which,  according 
to  the  accounts  given,  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  wine  makers  of  the  country.  By  the  ordinary 
process  of  fermentation  it  takes  many  months  to  com- 
plete the  process,  and  then  the  wine  has  to  stand  one  or 
more  years  to  ripen,  snhject  all  the  time  to  various  ac- 
cidents and  diseases.  In  the  usual  method  the  contact 
of  the  air  is  at  the  surface  of  tin-  liquid  in  the  vat  or  cask 
cnily  ;  by  the  new  process,  which  has  been  patented,  air 
is  ai  intervals  forced  through  the  liquid  from  a  perforated 
tube  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  whole  process  of  fermentation  (without  any 
second  working)  can  be  completed  in  about  live  days, 
and  that  in  from  two  to  four  weeks  after  fermentation 
has  ceased  tin- wine  or  cider  will  be  clear  and  ripe,  and 
not  liable  to  undergo  any  further  change. 

Farming  l>y  I  noli  o«.  or  at  i  111 
BraittS,  Sir. — Uniform  with  "My  Ten  Rod  Farm.-1 
Pp.  123.  Loring,  Boston.  That  this  work  should  be 
''uniform  "  with  "  My  Ten  Rod  Farm  "  is  not  at  all  singu- 
lar, as  it  13  by  the  same  young  man,  who  in  print 
assumes  a  "uniform"  which  most  men  are  slow  to 
adopt,  though  there  are  instances  in  which  the  other 
sex  have  appeared  as  male  writers.  "My  Ten  Rod 
Farm"  is  the  story  of  a  woman  whose  husband  died, 
and  this  is  by  a  woman  whose  husband  was  near  dying 
but  recovered  on  "garden  pass,"  an  indication  of  an  im- 
proved sanitary  condition  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 
Now  while  we  give  the  author  of  these  works  credit  for 
an  excellent  style  and  a  most  capital  way  of  putting 
things,  which  would  find  proper  scope  in  our  magazines, 
we  cannot  regard  his  works  as  valuable  additions  to  our 
horticultural  literature.  The  work  before  us  is  in  the 
main  Washburn's  excellent  seed  catalogue  discussed  by 
the  aid  of  Henderson's  "  Gardening  for  Profit."  He  or 
she,  as  we  may  consider  the  author,  enumerates  the 
works  which  he  or  she  found  useful  in  his  or  her  opera 
tions,  and  he  or  she  says:    "At  that  time  Henderson's 


Gardening  for  Profit  was  not  published."  Now  it  so 
happens  that  Henderson's  "  Gardening  for  Profit"  was 
published  before  one  of  the  works  quoted,  and  we  think 
before  one  or  two  others  in  the  list  of  those  from  which  he 
or  she  was  provided  "  with  Brains,  Sir."  One  or  two  hor- 
ticultural novels  were  well  enough,  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
"  Ten  Acres  Enough"  aud  "My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview." 
they  were  men's  records  of  men's  experience  ;  but  when  a 
man  hide-  himself  behind  a  woman's  name  to  give  us  in 
a  diluted  form  works  which,  like  "  My  Ten  Rod  Farm,"' 
were  inspired  solely  by  Henderson's  "  Practical  Floricul- 
ture," and  "Farming  by  Inches"  equally  based  upon 
Henderson's  "  Gardening  for  Profit,"  we  feel  it  duo  to 
the  women  who  have  written  and  are  writing  about  hor- 
ticultural matters  to  advocate  "  women's  rights,"  and  one 
of  these  is  that  their  sex  shall  not  be  assumed  by  men  in 
writing  fictitions  autobiographies.  We  know  several 
women  who  have  been  through  severe  trials  and  found 
profit,  as  well  as  pleasure  in  horticulture,  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  come  forward  and  give  their  experience 
without  assuming  a  garb  not  belonging  to  their  sex. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  Mr. should  call 

himself  Mrs.  Caroline  Gilmau.  He  has  talent  enough, 
and  can  write  well,  and  need  notwastehistimc  in  telling 
us  improbable  stories  of  impossible  persons. 

Canada  Thistle.— "  J.  H.T"  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Del.  We  have  published  so  much  upon  the  subject 
of  eradicating  the  Canada  Thistle  in  former  years  that 
ir  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  you  have  seen  nothing 
since  January.  The  methods  are,  mow  just  before 
it  blooms,  and  keep  mowing  as  often  as  it  grows. 
Smother  it  out  with  a  straw  stack.  Salt  it  and  let  the 
sheep  eat  it.  Cut  off  the  stems  and  put  salt  on  the  roots. 
Any  one  can  destroy  it  if  he  keeps  at  it.  Mr.  Beecher 
suggests  to  try  to  cultivate  it  as  a  crop,  and  then  it  will 
he  beset  by  all  possible  pests.  We  suspect,  by  the  way, 
that  our  correspondent  has  not  the  Canada  Thistle  but  a 
plant  common  in  Delaware,  and  often  called  by  that 
name,  which  is  the  Horse-nettle,  Solatium  Carolinense. 
This  is  quite  as  had  as  the  Canada  Thistle,  but  may 
be  conquered  by  persistent  work. 

ISuckwlieat  Seed, — G.  W.  Clemmer,  of 
Tenn.,  asks  how  long  buckwheat  will  retain  its  vitality. 
This  all  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  kept. 
Seed  one  year  old  is  preferred,  but  we  nave  known 
old  seed  to  germinate  freely.  The  simple  way  to  know 
whether  a  sample  is  good  or  not  is  to  test  100  seeds 
sprinkled  between   two  sods  laid  earth-sides  together. 

Ciioocl    Again    for  the   "Buckeye" 

Mower.— David  McBride,  of  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J., 
seeing  the  statement  made  by  Gcu'l.  Halstead  in  the 
June  Agriculturist^  writes  us :  "  I  sold  a  Buckeye  10  years 
ago  to  Mr.  William  Fogg  of  Shiloh  in  this  county,  who 
says  that  he  has  cut  on  an  average  400  acres  a  year,  and 
that  one  year  be  cut  600  acres,  and  the  machine  has  never 
cost  him  anything,  except  for  new  knives  and  new  fingers, 
about  $'30  in  all.  I  think  this  rather  beats  Gen'l  Hal- 
stead's  statement.11 — Remember. — The  Publishers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  send  a  No.  -2  Buckeye,  costing 
$135,  to  any  one  sending  150  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 

Hay!  llalie  Hay!— A  Maryland  subscriber 
writes  :  ki  Land  is  cheap  here,  the  soil,  clay  and  sand,  and 
splendid  grass  laud,  but  the  farmers  do  not  know  any- 
thing about,  hay.  It  is  all  corn."  This  indicates  a  great 
agricultural  fault,— perhaps  we  ought  to  say  si/i.  To 
regions  where  grass  is  a  natural  product  and  even  a 
nuisance  among  cultivated  crops,  hay  is  brought  in  great 
quantities  from  the  North  fur  the  maintenance  of  those 
horses  and  cattle  which  cannot  be  pastured.  The  South 
might  raise  its  own  hay,  and  it  ought  to  do  it.  Almost 
all  farmers  save  a  good  deal  of  corn  leaves  stripped  off 
before  they  are  ripe,  and  when  dry  bound  in  sheaves. 
Thia  is  all  the  native  hay  used  over  a  large  section. 

Itcst    Rrced    of  Cow*    for     villi*. — 

••  \\\  It.  R."  We  answer  this  question,  in  some  way, 
frequently.  Farmers  who  sell  milk,  and  care  nothing  for 
quality,  are  partial  to  Short-horn  (Durham)  grades  out  of 
good-milkim;  common  cows.  Those  who  make  cheese 
and  butter  prefer  Ayrshires  or  Ayrshire  grades.  Those 
who  make  fancy  butter  the  chief  thing,  or  who  wish 
milk  of  great  richness  for  their  own  tables,  select  the 
Jerseys.  Great  milkers  occur  in  all  breeds,  occasionally. 
The  Dcvons  give  a  good  quantity  of  rich  milk,  and  the 
Holetein  or  Dutch  cows  are  great  milkers.  Your  choice 
would  be  wisest,  probably,  if  it  fell  upon  the  Ayrshires  or 
Devons  as  giving  the  best  returns  for  food  consumed  and 
care  given,  and  making  good  veal  and  excellent  beef. 

Another  Handsome  Architectural 

"Work.— Messrs.  Loring  &  Jenny,  architects,  of  Chica- 
go, are  the  joint  authors  uf  a  large  and  handsome  folio 
on   "The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Architecture,"  con- 


taining Hi  plates  of  plans,  elevations,  and  details  <-r 
Churches,  Dwellings,  and  Stores  of  their  own  construc- 
tion, together  with  an  elucidation  of  the  French  plan  of 
"apartment  houses,"  and  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  providing  suitable  dwellings  for  the  laboring  classes 
of  our  cities.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  principles  of  cor- 
rect architectural  taste  so  ably  discussed  and  so  well  illus- 
trated. The  chapter  "Truth  in  Architecture"  is  especially 
commendable  in  these  days  of  "  frescoed "  sham  in- 
teriors of  churches  and  of  pine-freestone  porches  and 
pillars.  The  designs  re,  many  of  them,  elaborate  and 
eleganl  :  the  work  will  have  an  excellent  influence,  into 
whosesoever  hands  it  comes.  It  maybeofgreal  value 
to  builders,  and  many  architects  need  its  tutoring.  Letter 
press  62  pages,  folio.  'HI  lithographic  plates.  Published 
by  Cobb,  Prifcchard  &  Co.,  Chicago.  For  sale  by  Orange 
Judd  it  Co..  and  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  for  the  price— $12. 

Coal   Tar  on  Shingles. — Jas.  McClive. 

Not  long  ago  when  gas  or  coal  tar  became  very  abundant 
it  was  utilized  in  many  ways,  and  more  or  less  as  paint 
for  wood  and  metals.  Upon  metals  it  gradually  dried  and 
formed  a  varnish-like  surface  little  acted  on  by  the  weath- 
er. On  wood  a  similar  surface  was  firmed,  but  not  alto- 
gether by  evaporation,  for  a  portion  of  the  tar  struck  in, 
and  though  it  looked  well  ("black  but  comely  ">,  the  re- 
sult proved  that  when  exposed  to  moisture,  tar-coated 
wood  would  absorb  it  more  or  less,  and  generally  decay 
quicker  than  if  not  coated  at  all.  This  is  the  case 
probably  when  shingle  roofs  are  coated  with  tar.  The 
practice  is  now  generally,  if  not  universally,  condemned. 

Potatoes— <mOO<1  Tops  hut  no  'ru- 
bers.—"A.  M.  ('.."  of  Savannah,  Ga.  The  trouble  with 
your  neighbor's  crop  which  looked  so  well,  but  yielded 
nothing,  was  probably  the  manure  and  the  season  com 
hined.  Heating  animal  manures  always  trive  a  tendeni  v 
in  potatoes  to  run  to  top,  and  the  production  of  too 
much  vine  arrests   or  retards  the  formation  of  tubers. 

Fencing— High  Farming  -Large 

Farms.— The  reader  will  find  some  thoughts  on  these 
topics  in  the  "Walks  and  Talks,"  page  251,  that  will 
afford  food  for  thought  and  probably  call  out  some  pro- 
test.   The  subject  is  important— [Eds. 

Whitewashing    Sfiiuglcs.  —  J.    McC. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  use  of  the  water-lime  and  milk 
wash  you  mention,  but  in  the  situation  it  could  hardly 
be  in  anyway  superior  to  whitewash,— which,  by  the 
way,  is  improved  for  inside  or  outside  work  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  lump  of  tallow  or  any  clean  grease,  nearly  as 
big  as  one's  fist,  to  a  pailful  of  whitewash,  put  in  while 
the  lime  is  slaking.  Lime  applied  to  the  shingles,  course 
by  course,  as  the  roof  is  laid,  is  a  great  preservative. 

American   Pomologira  I   Society. — 

All  interested  in  fruit  growing  will  remember  that,  the 
12th  session  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia, 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  on  the  15th  of  September  next  ll 
is  expected  that  this  will  be  the  largest  and  most  import- 
ant meeting  the  Society  has  held.  Preparations  have 
been  made  to  reduce  the  price  of  board  at  the  hotels  in 
Philadelphia,  aud  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  reduced 
fares  on  the  several  railroads  leading  to  that  city.  We 
shall  probably  be  able  to  give  more  information  on  thia 
subject  next  month.  Life  membership,  $10:  biennial 
membership,  which  secures  the  volume  of  Transactions, 
$2,  to  be  sent  to  Thomas  P.  James,  Treasurer.  Philadel- 
phia. Send  fruit  lists  of  State  and  local  Societies  to  p. 
Barry,  Rochester,  as  early  as  possible,  and  tVnii  for  identi- 
fication and  new  varieties  to  F.  It.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  O. 

Iron    an<l    IVar    Trees.  —  "J.  J.  H.," 

Delphi,  Ind.,  says:  "I  have  near  my  pear  orchard  a 
knoll  of  ground  formed  by  springs  from  a  bluff.  The 
water  from  the  springs  comes  from  an  iron  bog,  and  the 
soil,  highly  charged  with  iron,  is  of  a  very  red  color; 
and  though  loose,  it  will  clog  any  plow  we  ever  used 
on  it,  even  in  July.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  my 
pear  trees  to  make  a  trench  about  three  feet  from  stem, 
and  fill  with  this  soil?" It  has  been  asserted  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  iron  in  various  forms  is  beneficial  to 
pear  trees,  but  we  never  could  get  any  positive  evidence; 
on  the  point.  It  has  been  argued  that  as  iron  is  a  useful 
tonic  to  the  animal  system,  it  must  therefore  be  useful 
to  the  pear.  "J.  J.  H."  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
try  the  experiment  and  report  the  results.  It  would 
make  the  experiment  the  more  valuable  if  trees  of  the 
same  kind  were  selected,  and,  as  near  as  may  he,  in  the 
same  condition.  Treat  some  with  the  iron,  some  with 
good  composted  manure,  some  with  lime  and  ashes,  and 
some  with  nothing.  Unless  the  trees  are  small,  cutting  a 
trench  three  feet  from  the  stem  would  be  root-pruning, 
and  the  benefit  arising  from  this  would  be  ascribed  to  the 
iron.  The  best  way  in  each  case  would  he,  to  make  the 
application  to  the  surface,  and  then  thoroughly  fork  it  in. 
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Li;;  Eat niii^-ICtxls.  —  Several  have  sent 
circulars  of  makers  of  patent  lightning-rods  and  asking 
if  this  or  that  is  the  best  in  use.  There  is  so  much  non- 
sense and  ignorance  of  the  simplest  laws  of  electricity 
mixed  up  with  matters  that  arc  true,  in  claims  for  these 
rods,  that  they  are  amusing  reading.  The  essentials  of 
a  good  rod  are  these :  it  should  have  a  good  connection 
between  all  its  parts  ;  it  should  extend  some  feet  above 
the  highest  parts  of  the  building,  and  terminate  in  a 
Kharp,  indestructible  point ;  and  it  should  at  its  lower  cud 
be  in  contact  with  moist  soil.  Where  there  are  several 
rods  upon  a  building,  let  them  be  connected,  and  if  there 
is  a  tin  roof,  let  this  be  in  contact  with  the  rods.  In- 
sulators are  not  of  any  consequence,  and  add  needless 
expense  to  the  rod.  Copper  is  a  better  conductor  than 
iron,  but  more  expensive,  and  iron  rods  will  answer  every 
purpose,  if  properly  put  up.  It  is  probable  that  any  of 
the  several  "  patent"  rods  will  prove  efficient,  but  not 
more  so  than  a  common  square  nail-rod  properly  put  up 
by  one  who  understands  it.  Some  of  the  lightning-rod 
travellers  are  honest  men  who  will  do  what  they  agree  to 
do,  while  others  are  regular  swindlers.  Those  who  en- 
gage to  have  rods  put  up  should  make  a  bargain  for  the 
■whole  job  beforehand  and  not  trust  to  after-measure- 
ments at  so  much  a  foot.  An  honest  man  will  be  willing 
to  contract  for  the  work  at  a  stated  price. 

The  American  Association  lor  tlie 

Advancement  of  Science  will  hold  its  18th  meet- 
ing at  Salem,  Mass.,  on  August  18th.  We  advise  the  A. 
A.  F.  T.  A.  O.  S.  to  devote  its  first  hours  to  the  adoption 
of  some  name  less  cumbersome  than  the  one  it  now  holds. 
In  spite  of  the  name,  the  Association  is  a  very  excellent 
one,  the  conditions  of  membership  of  the  most  liberal 
kind,  and  its  gatherings  are  attended  not  only  by  those 
eminent  in  the  various  departments  of  science,  but  by 
the  lovers  of  science  who  wish  to  hear  what  the  oracles 
have  to  say.  Salem  is  a  delightful  old  town  and  already 
of  itself  a  center  of  science,  and  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  Society  with  the  long  name  should  meet  there. 


Canned  B*eaclies. — A  valued  correspond- 
ent in  Boston  writes  us  a  protest  against  the  quality  of 
the  canned  peaches  in  the  market.  He  says,  and  truly, 
that  as  a  general  thing  they  are  not  fit  to  eat.  Last  year 
was  one  of  uuusual  scarcity,  and  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  peach,  whether  ripe  or  not,  was  usod  to  fill  the  cany. 
The  present  season  there  promises  to  be  an  abundant 
peach  crop.  Now  here  is  a  first-rate  chance  for  some 
canning  establishment  to  make  a  reputation.  Let  it  be 
known  that  a  certain  brand  of  peaches  will  be  when 
opened  eatable,  and  not  the  tough,  slimy  apology  for 
peaches  that  we  have  had,  and  the  fortune  of  that 
honse  is  made.    Buyers  wish  a  good  thing  or  nothing. 

**  Rascally*'  Seedsmen. — We  have  re- 
ceived several  letters  complaining  of  seedsmen  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  We  do  not  answer  these 
"  through  the  paper,"  as  requested,  as  we  find  the  charges 
are  against  persons  whom  we  believe  intend  to  deal  fair- 
ly, and  our  experience  with  many  thousands  of  letters 
yearly  shows  that  the  fault  is  rather  more  likely  to  be 
that  of  the  correspondent  than  that  of  the  seedsman.  At 
a  large  seed  house  in  this  city,  we  recently  saw  a  file  of 
perhaps  fifty  letters,  most  of  which  had  contained  money, 
and  there  was  not  the  least  possible  clue  to  the  senders. 
In  some  the  signature  was  omitted,  in  others  the  name 
of  the  State,  and  in  some  both  P.  O.  and  State  were  want- 
ing. No  doubt,  the  writers  of  these  letters  feel  badly 
treated,  and  have  set  the  seed  establishment  down  as  a 
swindling  concern.  It  would  be  well  before  asking  us 
to  publish  this  or  that  dealer  as  a  humbug  to  first  ascer- 
tain if  he  ever  received  the  order.  In  our  large  seed 
stores  all  hands  work  IS  hours  a  day,  and  then  are  often 
several  days  behind  their  work. 

An    Excellent    Practical     Poultry 

Book.  — At  a  time  when  such  rational  interest  is  taken 
in  the  subject  of  poultry  keeping,  as  of  late,  it  has  been  a 
source  of  regret  that  we  could  not  offer  to  onv  rcadorp, 
without  qualification,  some  book  to  be  implicitly  relied 
upon  as  a  guide.  The  books  which  we  have  arc  many 
of  them  very  good,  so  far  as  they  go,  or  were  good  when 
they  were  written,  while  others  arc  mere  compilations,  or 
valuable  chiefly  for  showy  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
fancy  fowl*.  We  have  wanted  a  book  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  novice,  who  has  means  and  tastes  to  become 
a  poultry  fancier  and  breeder;  the  village  mechanic  need- 
ed a  book  which  would  guide  his  wife  and  children  in 
raising  fowls  and  making  a  profit  of  a  hundred  dollars  or 
more  a  year,  on  their  one  or  two  lots ;  the  farmer  needed 
one  as  much  as  any,  to  aid  him  in  the  choice  of  the  most 
profitable  breeds,  in  the  rearing  of  early  chickens,  and 
in  fattening  market  fowls;  and  the  amateur  or  genuine 
fancier,  whose  fowl  or  poultry  are  his  delight,  and  whose 
ranges  of  separate  yards  and  runs  indicate  the  expense 
he  is  willing  to  go  to  for  his  pets,  especially  needed  a 


book  in  which  to  find  the  views  of  the  most  successful 
and  distinguished  breeders  and  prize  takers  in  regard  to 
poiuts,  breeding,  feed,  preparation  of  different  breeds 
for  exhibition,  and  many  other  things  of  which  the  books 
we  had  treated  very  unsatisfactorily,  if  at  all.  Such  a  book 
was,  we  repeat,  a  long  standing  want,  but  now  we  have  it. 
Some  weeks  ago  we  received  from  Cassell,  Pettcr  & 
Galpin,  of  London  and  New  York,  a  neat  volume  by  Mr. 
L.  Wright.  We  were  charmed  by  the  simplicity,  clear- 
ness, and  common  sense  of  the  book,  and  with  its  prac- 
tical character.  Its  author  exhibits  the  utmost  familiar- 
ity with  poultry  keeping  in  its  minute  details  and  diffi- 
culties, and  has  not  less  accurate  views  in  regard  to  the 
principles  of  breeding,  which  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  rearing  of  thoroughbred  short-horns  and  chickens. 
The  united  experiences  of  the  editorial  staft'of  the  Agri- 
culturist arc  not  very  limited,  and  finding  them  to  agree 
so  well  with  Mr.  Wright  in  all  essential  particulars,  we 
are  confirmed  in  the  view  that  good  practice  in  England 
is  good  in  the  United  States  also,  and  on  this  account 
Messrs.  Judd  &  Co.  secured  the  work  as  soon  as  possible 
for  the  American  public,  issuing  it  as  one  of  their  own 
publications  and  with  the  same  hearty  endorsement  and 
recommendation.  It  is  fully  illustrated  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, and  we  venture  to  say  that  no  poultry  raiser, 
however  experienced,  can  read  it  without  obtaining 
valuable  hints  and  solid  good.  The  subject  is  treated 
under  six  "  sections,"  viz.  :  I.— General  management 
with  a  view  to  profit.  II.— Breeding  and  exhibition  of 
prize  poultry.  III.— Different  breeds  of  fowls,— charac- 
teristic points,— comparison  of  merits  and  defects.  TV. — 
Turkeys,  ornamental  poultry,  and  water  fowl.  V.— Hatch- 
ing and  rearing  chickens  artificially.  VI.— Breeding  and 
Management  of  Poultry  on  a  large  scale.  New  York  : 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.  343  pages.  12mo.  Price,  6ent  by 
mail,  $2.00. 

Cnnniii"'  Green  Peas. — V.  Miller  and 
many  others  fail  in  preserving  green  peas.  We  have 
several  times  stated  as  follows:  Peas  are  pnt  in  the 
cans,  soldered  up,  and  boiled  several  hours  ;  the  cans  are 
then  punctured,  the  steam  allowed  to  escape,  soldered, 
and  boiled  for  several  hours  again,  about  eight  hours 
in  all.  Then— they  may  all  keep  or  may  all  be  worth- 
less. Our  most  experienced  preservers,  who  follow  the 
business  of  canning  vegetables,  find  peas  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  any  others. 

The    Reconstructed    Farmor. — We 

welcome  this  journal  with  particular  pleasure.  While 
we  have  not  found  it  within  our  province  to  protest 
against  the  constant  snarls  and  flings  at  the  North,  of 
some  of  the  Southern  agricultural  journals,  we  have 
nevertheless  felt  sad  that  those  who  were  engaged  in 
ably  advocating  agriculture — a  national  cause — should  so 
obtrude  their  political  prejudices  ;  we  have  kept  silent 
in  the  hope  of  a  change,  and  that  change  comes  to  us  in 
the  "  Reconstructed  Farmer."  It  proposes  to  forget  the 
past  and  work  for  the  future.  Coming  with  this  spirit 
we  welcome  and  commend  it,  and  hope  that  its  success 
may  warrant  the  manly  stand  that  it  has  taken. 

A  New  Potato  Growing'    from    an 

Old  Owe.-"  W.  M.  B.,"  Virden,  111.,  sends  an  old  po- 
tato with  a  new  one  growing  from  its  side.  This  is  noth- 
ing unusual,  and  often  occurs  where  potatoes  are  kept 
sufficiently  warm  to  start  into  growth  and  are  perfectly 
excluded  from  light. 

Articles  of  Association  ibr  Farm- 
ers* Club*  and  Similar  Societies. — We  have 
frequent  calls  for  the  best  form  of  Constitution  and  By- 
laws for  local  Agricultural  and  kindred  associations,  and 
would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  our  readers  who  are  members 
of  Farmers'  Clubs  or  local  Agricultural  Societies  would 
send  us  copies  of  their  articles  of  association,  etc.,  that 
we  may  give  the  subject  proper  study,  for  the  benefit  of 
future  inquirers.  It  shows  a  "healthy"  state  of  feeling 
among  farmers  where  these  institutions  are  established. 
In  general,  the  simpler  the  formal  bond  of  association, 
the  better.  The  real  bond  is  and  ever  will  continue, — 
interest  in  a  common  subject,  maintained  by  interesting 
and  improving  stated  meetings  and  exhibitions. 

A  Word  to  Col-  Harris.— Harris  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer  comes  to  New  York  now  and  then.  Wo 
are  glad  to  have  him  come,  as  he  brings  a  fresh  breeze 
from  the  lakes  with  him.  We  treat  Col.  II.  as  politely  as 
we  can,  and  after  all  this,  is  it  right  for  him  to  go  home 
and  pitch  into  our  pet  institution,  the  Farmers' Club? 
Just  see  what,  he  says :— "  Next  to  a  visit  to  the  Olympic, 
to  see  the  play  of  Humpty  Dumpty,  is  a  Tuesday  after- 
noon's amusement  at  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club 
of  the  American  Institute,  which  we  went  to  see,  as  we 
usually  do  when  we  can  command  the  time,  on  our  visit 
to  New  York.  The  room  was  full  of  attentive  listeners 
and  enthusiastic  talkers,  but  the  management  has  fallen 


into  ruts  of  most  profitless  verbiage,  from  which  the 
vehicle  must  be  lifted  by  some  original  process,  or  its 
transactions  will  continue  to  be  lightly  esteemed  in  agri- 
cultural literature.  The  sayings  and  readings  at  this 
Club  form  a  sort  of  weak  aud  weekly  gruel,  which  fur- 
nishes the  staple  diet  in  the  agricultural  columns  of  the 
political  city  papers.  We  hope  to  see  this  venerable  in- 
stitution reconstructed  and  made  better." Now,  Col., 

this  will  not  do.  State  pride  and  city  pride  call  upon  us 
to  protest.  What  do  you  Buckeye  fellows  know  about 
farming,  that  you  should  sit  in  judgment  on  the  assem- 
bled wisdom  of  New  York  City  J  You  are  not  a  Doctor 
of  anything,  nor  an  Ex-Alderman,  nor  an  "  Agricultural 
Editor"  of  a  city  paper.  What  can  you  know  about 
farming?  There  is  one  comfort,  though  ;  you  will  be  paid 
by  the  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune.  That  sheet  owns  the 
Club  and  runs  it  for  our  amusement.  We  gave  the  Club 
a  gentle  punch  some  time  ago,  and  they  advertised  us  in 
two  issues  for  nothing.  Perhaps,  after  all,  what  we  have 
quoted  is  just  a  clever  dodge  on  the  part  of  the  Col.  to 
get  a  notice  of  his  paper  in  the  Tribune.  They  bite  at 
very  naked  hooks  over  there. 

Sagrc— "S.  A.  T.,n  Danvcrs  Centre,  Mass., 
says  :  "  Here,  where  sage  is  raised  by  the  ton,  it  is  sown 
in  the  field  between  May  1st  and  10lh,  weeded  and  thinned 
like  carrots,  and  never  transplanted."  In  this  case  the 
land  is  given  up  to  the  crop.  About  New  York  it  is  grown 
only  as  a  second  crop  after  cabbages,  etc.,  come  oft'. 

Potato-Flies.— Several  of  the  blistering 
beetles  are  destructive  to  the  potato  vine,  and  are  popu- 
larly known  as  potato-flies.  Mr.  Daniel  Hubbard,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  111.,  writes  that  his  sons  effectually  destroy 
these  insects  by  making  a  fire  of  straw  and  other  light 
stuffupon  the  edge  of  the  field  at  twilight.  The  insects 
are  attracted  from  a  great  distance  by  the  light,  and 
in  two  instances  the  fields  were  completely  cleared. 

Liveforerer  (Scdum  Telrph'unn)  is  often  a 
troublesome  weed.  Will  some  one  who  has  successfully 
exterminated  it  tell  how  it  is  done? 

Asparagiis  IBeetle. — "J,  B.  M.,"  Newark, 
N.  J.,  asks  if  we  know  of  anyway  of  destroying  the 
asparagus  beetle,  except  to  cut  and  burn  the  shoots.    As 

our  bed  ia  not  tronblud  wo  hnvo  not  had   ail  opportunity 

to  experiment.  The  pest  is  a  serious  one,  aud  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  of  a  remedy. 

Tree  Boxes.— "E.  P.  B.,"  Danbury,  Conn. 
We  never  heard  of  properly  applied  tree  boxes  injuring 
a  tree.  They  should  be  open,  to  allow  access  of  air,  and 
not  so  small  as  to  cramp  the  tree  in  any  way. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Several  ask  if  they 
shall  move  the  vines  after  they  take  root  at  the  joints. 
The  roots  which  form  at  each  joint  soon  begin  to  form 
potatoes,  but  they  fail  to  attain  any  considerable  size 
before  they  are  cut  off  by  the  frost.  In  sub-tropical 
climates  it  is  well  to  let  them  remain,  but  wherever  there 
are  frosts  sufficient  to  kill  the  vines  it  is  better  to  lift 
them  and  allow  all  the  nourishment  elaborated  by  the 
leaves  to  go  to  the  principal  roots. 

Almonds  aii«l  3->iis>li*lt  IValmits. — 

"  D.  II.,"  Sherman,  Texas.  No  doubt  both  these  will 
succeed  with  you,  as  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  if  your 
bothersome  ants  will  let  them  alone.  Even  as  far  north 
as  New  York  they  manage  to  flourish.  Any  of  our  large 
nurserymen  can  supply  you  with  trees. 

"Fire  Cracker  I»Isiul."— "  A.  A.J.  P." 
wishes  to  know  the  name  of  the  plant  usually  called 
" Fire  Cracker "  and  sometimes  u  Ladies'  Cigar."  Its 
botanical  name  is  Ouplvea  pkttycerUra,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  a  capital  thing,  whether  out  of  doors  or  in  the  house. 

Slabs  for  Strawberries.— "  G.  F.  J.," 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  recommends  the  use  of  slabs  between 
the  rows  of  strawberry  plants,  to  protect  the  fruit  from 
being  soiled  and  to  facilitate  picking.  This  might 
answer  for  those  who  live  near  a  saw-mill,  and  a  bed 
covered  with  slabs  wonld  be  much  in  the  condition  of 
the  tiled  beds  made  in  England. 

ISIoodroot  ami  Pennyroyal. — "Sub- 
scriber," Coulton,  Ky.  We  doubt  if  these  would  pay  for 
collecting  if  one  has  anything  else  to  do.    If  Bloodroot 

is  in  such  quantities  that  it  could  be  plowed  out  and 
raked  up  it  might  do  to  gather  it,  but  Pennyroyal  would 
require  to  be  pressed,  to  make  it  manageable,  and  the 
demand  is  not  large. 

Itlaclc  Raspberries.  —  C  Carlcton. 
These  may  be  transplanted  in  the  fall  or  spring,  us  may 
be  most  convenient.    Set  them  four  feet  apart  each  way. 
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"Stonenengo.*"  —  A    Work   on    the 

Horse.  J.  II.  Walsh,  editor  of  The  Field  (London) 
who  has  made  his  7,0m  d<:  plume  not  only  classical,  but 
high  authority  npon  matters  pertaining  to  the  horse,  has 
written  an  admirable  work— "The  Horse  in  the  Stable 
flnd  the  Field;  his  varieties,  management  in  health  and 
disease,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  etc."  It  isan  octavo  of 
622  page's,  illustrated  by  170  engravings,  most  of  them  by 
distinguished  artists,  published  by  Geo.  Routledge  & 
Son,  London  and  New  York.  This  book  has  been  for 
Bevcral  years  regarded  as  high  authority  on  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats,  and  a  new  edition  now  appears  simul- 
taneously in  England  and  this  country,  printed  from  the 
Fame  phitcs.  Few  changes  have  been  made  in  that  part 
which  is  particularly  the  work  of  Mr.  Walsh,  but  the 
anatomical  and  veterinary  portion  has  been  thoroughly 
revised.  We  regard  the  work  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  practical  on  the  Horse  in  the  English  language. 
It  is  a  condensation  of  facts,  reasons,  and  plain  direc- 
tions, and  for  aught  we  sec  is  in  almost  all  particulars 
quite  as  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  horse  owners  in 
this  country  as  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  placed  on  our 
list  of   choice  works.    Price,  sent  by  mail,   $3.50. 

tfc  YHe  3few  West  -'  is  the  name  which 
Mr.  Chas.  L.  Brace  gives  to  his  new  book  on  California 
in  1S67— S,  just  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son,  New 
York.  We  have  read  it  with  great  interest,  gaining  new 
ideas  from  almost  every  page,  being  led  on  from  chapter 
to  chapter  by  the  pleasant  style  in  which  the  writer 
presents  his  practical,  common-sense  views  of  society, 
customs,  individuals,  and  classes,  of  beautiful  scenery 
and  natural  wonders.  The  railroad  brings  us  so  near  to 
the  "  New  West"  now  that  every  thing  written  upon  the 
subject  has  a  charm.  Mr.  Brace  is  an  old  traveller.  We 
have  followed  close  in  his  footprints  (in  "Home  Life  in 
Germany  ")more  than  once,  and  have  been  pleased  to  see 
how  differently  he  saw  things  from  ordinary  travellers, 
and  how  much  as  one  thinks  he  would  see  them  him- 
self. He  says  he  has  tried  to  sketch  such  features  as 
other  travellers  have  neglected.  If  he  has,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  neglected  those  features  to  which  they 
devoted  their  pencils.  The  author's  views  of  the  agri- 
cultural capacities  of  the  State,  the  great  farms,  gardens, 
vinoyarde,  wheat  lands,  silk-worm  growing,  the  homes 
of  the  people,  the  choice  places  for  settlers  to  seek 
homes,  etc..  give  the  book  a  peculiar  interest  and  value. 
It  is  a  372  page  12mo.,  beautifully  printed  and  bound, 
and  sent  by  mail  for  the  price  $1.75. 

Ohio  Grape  Growers*A«;sociation. 

—The  summer  meeting  will  be  held  at  Lancaster  on  the 
State  Reform  Farm  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  August  nest. 
Everybody  is  invited  and  a  good  time  expected. 

Evergreen  for  a  Name, — A.  C.  Wood, 
Grant  Co.,  Wis.  The  specimen  is  from  Red  Cedar,  which 
always  has  prickly  leaves  when  yonng.  The  "bur-like 
buds  "  are  a  fungus,  which  is  not  rare  upon  the  tree,  and 
often  causes  it  much  injury. 

American  Fruit  Preserving  Pow« 
der.— We  have  several  inquiries  concerning  this,  and 
have  investigated  the  matter.  We  have  not  used  it  our- 
selves, but  propose  to  do  so  this  season.  Fruit  that  was 
put  up  last  year  was  perfectly  preserved.  The  powder  is 
of  course  a  chemical  substance,  and  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  it  is  nearly  inert;  at  all  events  it  is 
not  as  active  as  common  salt,  and  in  the  small  quantity 
in  which  it  is  used  its  presence  is  not  likely  to  be 
noticed.  If,  as  claimed,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  fruit  can  be  preserved  in  large  jars,  without  any 
special  care  to  exclude  the  air,  it  will  certainly  be  a  great 
blessing  to  housekeepers. 

Hedging.— "  D.  S.  FM"  Jasper  Co.,  111.   You 

are  too  late  to  do  anything  with  Osage  Orange  this  year. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  spring  in  a  seed-bed,  the  plants  taken 
up  in  the  fall,  and  set  in  the  hedge  in  the  following  spring. 
You  can  buy  plants  next  spring  from  the  dealers. 

The  Crows. — Dr.  Geo.  H.  Bute,  of  Nazareth, 
Pa.,  has  for  many  years  been  a  consistent  friend  of  the 
birds.  He  pleads  with  us  in  behalf  of  crows,  telling  of 
a  state  of  things  prevailing  in  a  part  of  Germany  about 
100  years  ago.  There  the  crows  were  almost  all  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  government,  and  as  a  consequence  mice 
multiplied  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  Every  wheat  ear, 
it  would  seem,  had  a  mouse  on  it.  So  crows  had  to  be 
imported  and  encouraged.  No  doubt  crows  do  more 
good  than  harm.  They  pull  corn  and  destroy  the  young 
and  eggs  of  small  birds,  but  cat  many  grubs  and  mice.  We 
tried  trapping  them  in  our  cornfield  with  entire  success. 
A  flock  had  done  a  day's  work  pulling  up  the  corn,  and 
then  we  seta  trap  in  the  outside  furrow,  covering  it  light- 
ly with  tissue  paper^and  dirt.  Three  bad  eggs  werp  laid 
in  a  sort  of  nest  place  under  some  hrn?h  and   briers  in 


the  fence  row,  in  plain  sight,  and  a  good  c^,  broken,  to 
show  the  yolk,  was  laid  some  S  feet  off.  This  was  eaten, 
and  in  trying  to  get  to  the  nest  the  trap  was  sprung  and 
Jack  Daw  was  caught  by  the  foot.  He  made  a  great  noise 
and  called  his  friends  about  him,  and  no  doubt  they  took 
warning,  for  no  more  came.  The  crow  was  not  seriously 
hurt,  and  after  being  exhibited  as  an  example  and  warn- 
ing would  have  been  liberated,  had  he  not  been  killed  by 
a  passionate  man,  who  was  clawed  by  him. 

Remedies.— "S.  H.,  Jr.,"  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
We  keep  as  free  from  all  "  remedies  "  as  possible,  as  we 
believe  that  popular  medicine  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Were  we  to  publish  your  request,  more  than  fifty  people 
would  prescribe  the  "best  thing  in  the  world"  and  no 
two  alike.  If  you  have  no  sensible  doctor  where  you 
live  you  had  better  go  elsewhere  and  consult  one.  and  not 
depend  upon  remedies  that  may  be  suggested  by  people 
who  know  nothing  of  medicine. 

A  Good   Cause   in    Good    fifands. — 

A  few  years  since,  the  establishment  of  the  "Church 
Union  "  newspaper,  with  the  avowed  object  of  bringing 
Christians  of  all  denominations  into  closer  sympathy, 
was  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  who  love  religion  more 
than  sectarianism.  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  and  the 
paper  itself,  until  recently  its  course  tailed  to  be  promo- 
tive of  the  end  in  view.  A  few  months  since  it  passed 
into  new  hands,  and  under  its  present  able  management 
is  proving  its  right  to  its  well-chosen  title  and  establish- 
ing strong  claims  to  the  cordial  support  of  those  who 
approve  of  Christian  Unity.  We  are  pleased  to  notice 
that  it  avoids  the  error  of  endeavoring  to  impose  uniform- 
ity—the  very  essence  of  denominationalism— but  allow- 
ing men  to  differ  in  views,  seeks  to  unite  them  in  the 
common  work  of  making  the  world  better. 

The  Ohio  State  Fair  will  be  held  at 
Toledo,  Sept.  14th  to  17th.  D.  C.  Richmond  will  have 
charge  of  "  Pumpkin  Hall,"  and  if  the  show  is  as  good 
this  year  as  it  was  last,  it  will  be  worth  seeing.  At  any 
rate,  D.  C.  is  an  exhibition  of  himself. 

Harrows, — The  harrow  in  our  May  number 
(page  1331  is  highly  approved  by  "  T.  E.  R.,"  of  Berlin, 
Md.,  who  writes  that  he  made  one  and  thinks  it  is  just 
the  thing  in  size  and  shape,  but  as  he  did  not  like  the 
way  the  teeth  were  put  in,  in  this  respect  he  departed 
from  the  diagram  given,  and  improved  upon  it,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  he  did.  Taking  a  chalk  line  he  made 
parallel  marks  across  the  harrow  fore  and  aft,  two  inches 
apart,  and  set  one  tooth  on  each  line  where  the  lines 
cross  the  tooth-bars.  In  the  center,  the  space  is  three 
inches  between  the  lines  on  which  the  teeth  arc  put,  the 
two  parts  of  the  harrow  being  brought  as  close  together 
as  possible.    He  used  thirty-four  teeth. 

Grape  Cuttings.— "  E.  M.  M.,"  Smith- 
field,  Va.,  put  out  some  4,000  cuttings  of  the  Concord 
Grape,  and  "mulched  them  heavily  with  4pine  trash1 
(pine  leaves  we  suppose);  many  of  them  put  out  leaf, 
and  from  some  cause  (either  the  cold  spell  or  the  mulch) 
have  died."  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  trouble  was 
caused  by  the  mulch.  We  have  no  hint  as  to  the  time  the 
cuttings  were  set,  but  we  infer  that  they  were  put  in  too 
late.  A  vine  cutting  needs  to  be  in  the  soil  long  enough 
to  form  roots  before  the  buds  push.  In  Virginia  we 
should  set  them  in  autumn.  A  cutting  if  put  into  warm 
soil  will  put  out  a  few  leaves,  and  having  no  roots  the 
weakly  shoot  soon  dies.  In  all  dormant  cuttings  aim  to 
get  roots  before  the  foliage  starts. 

"What  is  the  Rest  Breed  ofSheep? 

TTardy,  healthy,  not  fine  wooled,  neither  very  coarse,  but 
medium;  good  for  mutton  and  for  wool.  W.  R.  R." — 
You  describe  the  characteristics  of  the  South-downs,  and 
it  may  be  this  breed  would  exactly  suit  yon.  The  Cots- 
wolds  are  much  heavier,  have  a  longer  fleece,  which, 
though  coarser,  is  much  songht  after  and  brings  high 
prices  on  account  of  its  silkiness  and  combing  qualities. 
South-down  mutton  is  much  the  best  and  brings  the  high- 
est prices,  but  feeders  prefer  to  fatten  grade  Cotswolds, 
or  some  other  of  the  large  long-wooled  breeds. 

More   Cirrnbs  -with   Sprouts.— H.  Hig- 

bee,  Decatur  Co.,  Iowa,  has  our  thanks  for  the  specimens. 
He  will  find  an  account  of  them  in  the  June  number. 

The     Flowering*    of    a     "  Centnry 

Plant.'**— Au  American  Aloe,  Agave  Americana,  of  the. 
striped-leaved  variety  is  now  about  to  flower  in  the  green- 
house of  Messrs.  Frost  &  Co.,  the  well-known  nurserymen 
of  the  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  X.  Y.  We 
have  seen  the  Agave  growing  abundantly  in  Mexico, 
where  it' flowers  in  from  seven  to  tventy  wears,.  Whep 
grown  at  the  North,  and  under  less   favorable  circum- 


stances, it  is  so  long  in  coming  into  flower  that  it  is  pop- 
ularly called  a  " Century  Slant,"  and  is  said  to  bloom 
once  in  a  hundred  years.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  the  plant 
never  blooms  but  once,  and  in  this  flowering  affords  a 
Striking  illustration  of  vegetable  economy.  The  plant 
goes  on  forming  its  large,  fleshy  leaves  year  after  year, 
some  of  those  of  Messrs.  Frosts'  plant  being  6  feet  G 
inches  long.  These  are  very  thick  and  succulent,  and 
last  for  many  years.  When  the  flowering  time  comes, 
the  stem  pushes  up  from  the  center  of  the  plant;  it  is 
about  A  inches  in  diameter  and  makes  a  growth  in  length 
from  3  to  5  inches  each  day.  The  stem  runs  up  from  10 
to  30  feet  in  bight,  aud  throws  out  symmetrically  arranged 
flower  branches,  which  together  form  a  handsome  pyra- 
mid. The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  but  in  themselves 
are  not  very  handsome,  as  they  arc  of  a  greenish  yellow. 
All  this  rapid  growth  of  stem  and  profusion  of  flowers  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  nutriment  stored  in  the  thick 
leaves  of  the  plant.  They  expend  their  substance  in  pro- 
ducing the  enormous  flower  cluster,  and  the  plant  dies. 
We  understand  that  Messrs.  Frost  have  made  prepara- 
tions to  allow  the  plant  to  develop  itself  properly,  and 
also  for  the  accommodation  of  the  many  visitors  who  will 
wish  to  sec  this  rare  floral  exhibition. 

Hybrid    Corn    not     Permanent.  — 

Different  varieties  of  corn  mix  easily,  and  by  a  littlo 
painstaking  to  keep  the  ears  covered  with  paper  covers 
until  the  silk  is  out,  they  may  be^  dusted  with  any  kind 
of  pollen,  from  the  spindles,  desired,  and  the  kernels  will 
be  a  hybrid  variety.  Thus  three  or  four  kinds  of  corn  have 
been  mingled  and  the  resulting  variety  has  proved  constant 
and  excellent  for  years  on  the  home  soil.  When  removed, 
however,  and  coming  under  different  influences  of  soil 
and  climate,  it  is  liable  the  first  or  second  year  to  break 
up  into  its  original  varieties,  or  something  like  them, 
the  ears  being  quite  variegated.  After  a  while  the  tend- 
ency ceases,  and  the  variety  may  then,  and  not  until 
then,  be  considered  established. 

Vinegar.  —  "  G.  W.  II,"  asks  how  vinegar 
which  has  lost  its  acidity  can  be  restored.  A  sailor  in 
church  on  hearing  the  minister  read  the  text  "If  the  salt 
has  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted,"1  called  out. 
"more  salt."  If  the  vinegar  is  spoiled  it  must  have  been 
very  poor  vinegar  to  begin  with,  and  our  correspondent 
must  begin  anew,  which  we  should  prefer,  or  add  more 
vinegar-making  materials  to  the  old  liquid.  Vinegar 
is  only  produced  from  alcohol;  alcohol  comes  from  the 
fermentation  of  sugar,  and  sugar  may  come  from  a  change 
in  starchy  materials.  To  get  vinegar  we  have  to  use 
some  fruit  juice  or  similar  liquid  that  will  form  alcohol. 
Good  vinegar  will  not  "lose  its  sour,"  as  our  cor- 
respondent complains. 

IB.-biU  i  six  Trees.— "C.  P.  W.,"  Maplewood, 
Mass.,  writes:  "I  have  in  my  garden  Ave  apple  trees, 
Baldwin  variety,  I  should  judge  about  12  years  old.  Have 
borne  a  little  for  a  number  of  years,  but  not  much. 
About  the  middle  of  last  June  I  peeled  the  bark  from 
the  bodies  of  two  of  the  trees,  and  from  the  lower  part 
of  one  of  the  largest  limbs  on  another  tree,  leaving  only 
the  very  thin  bark  next  to  the  tree  untouched,  which 
could  at  that  time  have  been  scraped  off  with  my  thumb- 
nail. To-day  the  two  trees  and  single  limb  are  filled 
with  blossoms,  while  I  find  no  blossoms  on  the  trees  im- 
peded or  on  any  part  of  the  tree  with  one  limb  peeled, 
except  the  peeled  limb.  I  ask  the  philosophy  of  such 
results  from  such  a  process.  I  also  served  a  crab-apple 
tree  the  same  way,  at  the  same  time,  then  with  fruit  upon 
it.  The  fruit  remained  and  now  it  is  in  full  blossom. 
I  stripped  off  the  bark  as  clean  as  you  would  to  make  a 
whistle,  only  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  soft  bark  next 
to  the  wood."  Mr.  Ws  experiment  illustrates  what  is  now 
generally  accepted  among  fruit  growers,  that  whatever 
threatens  the  destruction  of  the  tree  throws  it  into  fruit. 
We  alluded  to  this  matter  on  page  258.  We  have  known 
similar  instances  to  that  cited  by  our  correspondent. 

Crop  Prospects.— Our  letters  (up  to  about 
the  10th  of  June,)  which  allude  to  the  crops,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  do  so,  almost  uniformly  report  most 
favorable  prospects  for  winter  grain,  spring  grain,  and 
grass.  From  the  South  the  corn  crop  is  also  included 
among  those  promising  well.  Little  is  said  about  cotton, 
but  from  other  sources  we  judge  that  this  is  no  excep- 
tion. In  fact,  we  have  hardly  seen  or  heard  of  a  grum- 
bling farmer  or  fruit  grower,  and  this  is  wonderful,  for  it 
is  a  farmer's  privilege  to  grumble  at  the  weather  as  much 
as  it  is  a  sailor's  to  find  fault  with  his  "  grub."  In  some 
parts  of  the  West  the  peach  crop  will  be  a  small  one, but  in 
general  there  is  every  promise  of  a  good  peach  year,  while 
apples  and  pears  are  likely  to  be  in  great  profusion.  Of 
course  there  is  a  yet  a  chance  of  some  disaster  from  in- 
sects, disease  or  bad  weather,  but  it  should  be  a  cause  of 
g-Mieral  r-jojeing  among  farmers  and  horticulturists  that 
the  prospects  for  a  year  of  abundance  are  so  flattering. 
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Grapes  at  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

[The  following  account  of  toc  grape  products  at  Ham- 
mondsport, Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  by  Dr.  E.  Van  Kenren, 
one  of  our  most  thorough  and  conscientious  cultivators.] 

The  grape  vinea  of  this  region,  as  a  whole,  have 
come  through  the  winter  remarkably  well,  and  give 
promise  of  a  large  crop  of  fruit.  The  buds  of  a  few 
failed  to  put  forth,  but  they  are  not  much  to  blame,  con- 
sidering the  treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subject- 
ed. Over  generously  enriched,  and  starvingly  stinted 
soil,  together  with  untimely,  poor,  or  positively  no  culture 
and  training  at  all,  have  their  results  here  with  grapes, 
as  they  do  everywhere,  and  in  all  other  branches  of  hor- 
ticulture and  agriculture. 

Comparing  notes  made  in  '67,  'OS,  and  those  being 
made  this  year  by  actual  measurement  of  vines  of  Hie 
same  kind  in  like  circumstances,  it  appears  that  the  season 
with  our  grapes  is  a  week  in  advance  of  either  of  the 
past  two,  and  the  season  has  been  so  favorable  for  culti- 
vating vineyards,  that  we  have  been  able  to  keep  pace 
fully  with  the  advanced  growth. 

The  custom  of  late  fall  plowing,  throwing  the  ground  up 
against,  and  even  over,  young  vines,  is  yearly  becoming 
more  general.  How  much  of  good  wintering  and  early 
and  healthy  starting  of  the  young  shoots  should  be  at- 
tributed to  this  it  is  as  yet  difficult  to  determine.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  good  results  from  it,  by  the  protection 
from  freezing  it  affords  to  the  roots  of  the  vine,  its  fertil- 
izing influence  upon  the  upturned  earth,  and  the  destruc- 
tion it  causes  of  the  roots  and  seeds  of  weeds,  and,  we 
may  add,  the  facility  it  affords  for  completing  the  first 
course  of  spring  cultivation  at  its  proper  time.  Our 
spring  cultivation  is  or  should  be  finished  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  consists  of  plowing  between  the  rows  to  the 
depth  of  from  four  to  six  inches,  throwing  the  earth  away 
from  the  vines,  and  hoeing  with  what  is  called  with  us  a 
"  grape  hoe,"  stirring  the  narrow  unplowed  strips  of  soil 
to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  care  being  taken  to  remove 
all  weeds  and  grass,  and  not  to  injure  the  roots  at  or  near 
the  head  of  the  vine.  We  find  the  grape  hoe  so  con- 
venient and  valuable  an  implement  in  the  garden,  that  I 
am  tempted  to  give  a  hint  as  to  its  form  for  the  benefit  of 
^.hose  who  never  saw  one.  It  has  an  eye  as  large  as  that 
of  a  common  axe,  but  rather  irregularly  square,  from 
which  eye  proceed  two  prongs,  parallel  with  each  other, 
two  inches  apart,  about  seven  inches  long,  an  inch  wide, 
half  an  inch  thick  near  the  eye,  and  tapering  to  an  edge. 
Imagine  the  blade  of  a  carpenter's  adz  cleft,  and  some- 
what straightened,  and  you  will  have  sonfc  idea  of  it. 

The  work  of  plowing  and  hoeing  being  done  timely, 
the  intelligent  vincyardist  is  ready  for  disbudding,  or 
*•  rubbing  out,"  as  we  familiarly  call  it.  This  takes 
place  from  the  25th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  June  with  our 
best,  growers.  The  young  shoots  are  then  tender  and 
easily  removed.  The  importance  of  this  branch  of 
training  or  pruning  is  never  overestimated  ;  it  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  correction  of  errors  or  omissions  in 
fall  pruning,  and  allows  us  to  determine,  accidents  aside, 
the  quantity  of  fruit  the  bearing  vine  shall  carry.  When 
two  or  more  shoots  start  from  the  same  bud,  one  only, 
the  strongest,  is  left,  and  all  barren  ones,  and  shoots 
coming  out  from  the  old  wood,  and  springing  up  from 
the  roots  around  the  head  of  the  vine  are  removed. 
Those  fruit-bearing  shoots,  (always  on  the  last  year's 
wood,)  which  are  feeble,  are  taken  out,  leaving  such  a 
number  as  the  vine  is  able  to  support ;  never  losing  sight, 
however,  of  making  provision  for  next  year's  bearing 
canes.  In  the  performance  of  this,  work,  the  good  sense 
and  judgment  of  the  vine-dresser  may  be  displayed  to 
the  advantage  of  the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard. 

The  desire  for  improvement  or  change,  so  natural  to 
our  people,  finds  no  abatement  of  activity,  but  rather  an 
increase  in  not  a  few  of  our  grape  growers.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  some  of  them  say  "  I  wish  I  had  planted 
this  or  that  variety,  instead  of  those  I  have."  A  few  of 
the  newer  kinds  have  been  so  thoroughly  and  ingenious- 
ly pressed  upon  their  attention,  and  the  past  two  years 
having  been  rather  unfavorable  for  maturing  some  of  the 
later  varieties,  there  is  sort  of  unrest  in  the  minds  of 
some — a  longing  for  the  realization  of  their  Utopian 
ideas  of  vines  and  grapes.  They  are  anxious  for  carli- 
ness,  never-failing  hardiness  and  fecundity,  with  the 
most  superior  excellence  of  fruit  for  wine  and  market. 
"Who  would  not  be  pleased  with  such  a  realization,  but 
who  can,  in  reason,  expect  it  ? 

We  are  producing  mainly  Catawba,  Isabella.  Dela- 
ware, Diana,  aud  Concord,  proportioned  in  the  order  I 
have  named  them,  and  we  have  planted  quite  largely, 
within  a  year  or  two,  of  the  Iona  and  Israella. 

Most  kinds,  that  can  be  grown  in  this  latitude,  arc 
found  herein  small  quantities  ;  the  newer  sorts  arc  on 
trial,  and,  as  a  whole,  our  vineyardists  act  upon  the  rule 
of  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  that  which  is  good. 


I>raiBaa-n«;    in    Qaaaolisaiid.  —  A  corre- 
spondent asks  for  information  concerning  the  laying  of 


drains  in  a  subsoil  of  quicksand.  This  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  that  the  draiuer  has  to  deal  with,  and  its 
solution,  when  any  solution  is  possible,  depends  very 
much  on  circumstances.  It  is  almost  indispensable  to 
give  the  drain  sufficient  fall  for  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
the  water  entering  it.  Where  this  fall  can  be  obtained, 
as  many  men  should  be  employed  as  can  work  to  advant- 
age, the  ditch  should  be  opemed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  the  tiles  laid  and  covaped  at  once,  all  accumula- 
tions in  advance  of  the  tile  layer  being  immediately 
thrown  out,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  interruption  to  the 
flow  of  the  water  in  the  tiles.  If  the  land  to  be  drained 
is  a  level  swamp  in  which  the  fall  is  necessarily  too 
slight  for  this  treatment,  one  or  more  open  ditches  should 
be  dug,  deeper  than  the  point  at  which  the  tiles  arc  to  be 
laid,  and  kept  open,  if  necessary,  by  unremitted  shoveling, 
until  the  excess  of  water  has  been  removed.  If  the 
swam])  receives  the  water  of  streams  or  springs  from 
adjoining  land,  a  perfect  outlet  for  this  must  be  first 
provided,  so  that  the  condition  of  saturation  may  be 
overcome.  Quicksand  is  simply  fine  sand  saturated 
with  water.  Owing  to  the  defective  binding  qualities  of 
such  sand  in  such  condition,  as  the  water  flows  out  from 
it,  it  carries  the  sand  with  it.  The  excess  of  water  once 
removed,  it  will  retain  its  place  sufficiently  well,  and  if 
future  additions  of  water  are  allowed  to  escape  without 
saturating  the  stratum,  all  further  difficulty  is  obviated. 
Fortunately  such  sands  are  very  porous,  and  a  single  open 
drain  will  remove  the  water  of  saturation  from  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  feet  on  each  side,  leaving  the  ground 
sufficiently  firm  to  be  drained  witli  tiles  without  difficulty. 
If  these  can  be  placed  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the 
layer  of  sand,  it  will  be  all  the  better.  If  in  digging  the 
open  ditch  above  referred  to,  the  sides  continue  to  slip 
in,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  them  take  their  natural 
slope  and  to  keep  throwing  out  the  slip.  An  outlet  must 
be  afforded  for  the  lubricating  water  before  any  further 
work  can  be  successfully  done.  We  are  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  give  any  more  satisfactory  advice,  but  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  land  drainage,  and  he  who  would  drain  a 
quicksand  must  begin  at  the  foundation  and  expect  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  money  before  the  real  work  of  re- 
clamation can  be  commenced. 

3fiail&inag-  ^Suelaiases. — UA.  F.,'1  Abington, 
Va.  There  is  no  milking  machine  which  we  know  of 
that  will  answer  your  purpose.  There  is  one  which 
has  been  exhibited  at  our  fairs  and  in  onr  city  for  some 
years,  but  we  have  never  heard  of  its  being  used  on  any 
farm  or  in  the  milk  stables,  to  which  it  seems  adapted. 

Uiatteff*  Powders. — We  believe  that  all 
the  "butter  powders"  are  essentially  frauds.  Those 
which  we  have  investigated  are  absolutely  so.  The  claim 
that  a  pound  of  butter  maybe  made  from  a  quart  of  milk, 
by  any  hocus-pocus,  is  false. 


Bee  Notes.— By  IT.  Quinby. 


Swarms    Going1    to    llie    Woods.  — 

Whoever  has  movable  comb  hives  should  no  longer 
complain  of  bees  going  to  the  woods.  In  this  day,  every 
one  knows,  or  might  and  should  know,  how  to  prevent 
it.  The  very  first  time  that  a  queen  is  seen— and  it  should 
be  very  soon— after  she  commences  laying,  cut  off  one 
wing.  If  increase  of  stock  is  wanted,  divide,  and  make 
artificial  swarms  as  soon  as  strong  enough  in  the  spring. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  wait  until  queen  cells  are  sealed  over. 
When  the  old  queen  has  gone  or  is  taken  away,  allow 
but  one  young  one  to  batch.  Suppose  the  old  queen 
should  get  lost  in  her  efforts  to  go— unless  Italian  it  is  of 
no  account— her  place  is  easily  supplied  at  this  season. 
Aiasxves-s  to  C».  W.  C. — I  do  not  think 
that  "the  light  coming  in  at  the  window  of  the  hive 
during  observations,  or  the  smell  of  green  elder,  was  the 
probable  cause  of  bees  leaving."  Yet  it  was  possible. 
There  arc  many  other  causes  more  probable.  The  hot 
sun  directly  on  the  hive  is  often  the  cause. .."  If  2,000 
cubic  inches  is  the  proper  size  of  hive  for  latitude  of  45°, 
what  would  you  recommend  for  Tennessee,  or  lat.  35°  ?" 
Ans.— One  square  foot  is  probably  sufficient — "What 
is  meant  by  a  drone  queen?*' — Ans. — The  queen  bee  that 
never  has  met  the  male  will  lay  eggs  that  will  hatch 
drones,  and  those  only.  The  queen  to  meet  the  drone, 
or  male,  has  to  leave  the  hive  and  meet  him  in  the  air. 
Now  one  that  has  deficient  wings  never  can  become  a 
fertile  queen.  One  impregnation  is  sufficient  for  a  life- 
time, except  in  a  few  rare  cases,  when  the  effect  of  the 
male  becomes  exhausted,  and  in  this  case  the  etrgs  hatch 
only  drones.  That  she  docs  not  require  a  second  impreg- 
nation after  she  commences  laying,  is  proved  from  the 
fact  of  her  continuing  to  lay  for  two  or  three  years  after 
having  her  wings  cut,  and  when  she  is  unable  to  fly. 

TIbo  ^9;aiaa  Tlain-j. — Keep  your  bees  sup- 
plied with  surplus  honey  room.    Rather  than  let  them  be 


outside  the  hive  idle,  put  two  tiers  of  boxes  on  the  top,and 
some  on  the  side,  and  as  fast  as  filled  replace  with  empty 
ones.  The  bees  will  contrive  to  fiud  room  for  just  one 
cell  more  long  after  the  general  sealing  up  is  done,  and  if 
you  wait  until  the  last  is  finished,  it  may  make  a  differ- 
ence of  very  many  pounds.  Besides  this,  honey  showa 
its  purest  whiteness  when  first  sealed. 


Castle  Garden  Labor  Exchange. 

Among  the  great  number  of  emigrants  continually 
laiuling  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  many  of  all  nations 
are  entirely  without  means,  or  possessed  of  very  little. 
They  can  not  leave  the  city,  and  must  find  immediate 
employment,  or  soon  become  dependent  upon  charity. 
The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  have*  established  a 
bureau  under  the  charge  of  attentive  and  accommodating 
men  and  women,  where  employers,  and  those  wishing 
work,  are  brought  together  without  expense  to  either. 
Farmers  and  others,  who  can  make  it  possible  to  visit 
New  York  personally,  can  thus,  if  they  are  tolerably  good 
judges  of  character,  obtain  good  "help"  of  either  sex, 
especially  males,  at  fair  wages.  Selecting  help  is  a  busi- 
ness which  should  be  attended  to  by  the  employer  per- 
sonally, if  possible.  The  supply  of  labor  depends  greatly 
upon  the  arrivals  of  emigrant  ships,  and  the  character  of 
the  emigrants  varies  also  according  to  the  part  of  the  world 
from  which  the  ships  come.  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  and 
Germans,  prevail,  the  first  being  in  the  majority  usually. 
There  are  almost  always  many  among  those  seeking  em- 
ployment who  have  been  a  year  or  more  in  the  country 
and  can  speak  English,  and  know  our  ways.  These  often 
know  too  much,  but  among  them  good  men  maybe  found. 
We  arc  glad  to  commend  this  institution,  and  do  so  from 
our  own  experience  and  that  of  our  friends. 

The  Greenwich  St.  Intelligence  Offices,  as  a 
class,  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  worst  "  humbugs" 
of  New  York  City.  The  writer  has  considerable  experi- 
ence, having  been  "taken  in  and  done  for"  repeatedly 
before  the  establishment  of  the  labor  exchange  above  no- 
ticed. The  system  pursued  is  briefly  as  follows:  Run- 
ners, as  they  are  called,  bring  men  to  these  places; 
farmers  come  and  hire  them ;  the  farmer  is  charged  1st, 
$1.  to  be  taken  out  of  the  man's  wages,  as  his  (the  man's) 
office  fee  (ibis  goes  to  the  runner);  and  2d,  $-2  as  bis 
own  (the  employer's)  office  fee.  This  should  entitle  him 
to  another  good  man  if  the  one  he  hires  does  not  prove 
good  or  leaves,  which  privilege  should  last  one  month. 
The  effort  is  usually  made  to  get  the  farmer  to  advance 
one,  two,  or  more  dollars  to  pay  the  man's  "  board  bill." 
Before  the  man  leaves,  he  is  told  if  he  does  not 
like  the  place  to  come  right  back  and  he  shall  have  an- 
other at  once.  If  the  farmer  takes  the  man  away  with 
him,  well;  he  pays  his  fare  on  the  cars  home,  and  the 
next  day,  or  within  a  day  or  two,  misses  his  man  and  finds 
he  has  left  and  gone  back  to  the  intelligence  office.  An- 
other way  is  to  put  off  upon  a  farmer  a  man  who  does  not 
intend  to  stay  longer  than  overnight,  if  indeed  he  does 
not  slip  away  from  his  employer  before  he  gets  to  the 
nearest  ferry  with  him.  This  class  of  men  are  a  regular 
stock,  who  each,  under  different  names,  are  all  the  time 
going  back  and  forth  with  farmers,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  make  a  good  living  by  receiving  each  time  the  $1 
fee  which  would  have  been  given  to  the  runner  for  a  new 
man.  The  stock  of  bad,  lazy  men  among  the  newly 
arrived  emigrants  is  not  so  great  that  these  intelligence 
offices  can  furnish  only  this  fugitive  class  of  labor- 
ers, but  now  and  then  of  course  men  so  obtained  turn 
out  very  well.  It  seems  there  is  not  enough  legitimate 
business  to  be  done  to  sustain  these  establishments,  and 
so  these  tricks  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of 
the  farmers  are  resorted  to.  We  counsel  our  readers  to 
avoid  all  these  establishments,  and  to  patronize  the 
Castle  Garden  Lftbor  Exchange,  which  is  a  great  conven- 
ience to  farmers  and  a  blessing  to  the  emigrants.  We 
wish  to  add  that  we  are  under  no  obligations  whatever 
to  the  gentlemen  at  Castle  Garden  for  special  courtesies, 
being  unknown  to  them  as  connected  with  the  press, 
and  having  gone  there  as  any  other  farmers  would  go. 


Gargrt  saaaal   ofilaci-  Swelling:*.— The 

condition  of  cows'  udders  which  the  names  Caked  Bag. 
Bloody  Milk,  Inflamed  Udder,  in  a  measure  describe,  is  of 
very  common  occurrence,  and  is  usually  entirely  reme- 
died at  the  outset  by  the  sucking  and  buttingof  a  healthy 
calf.  The  next  best  treatment  is  diligent  rubbing  after 
milking,  lubricating  the  hag  and  hands  with  grease.  If 
very  painful,  some  application  is  best  to  lessen  the  pain. 
We  have  used  dilute  tincture  of  arnica  with  success,  and 
have  administered  this  tincture  in  one  teaspoonful  doses 
given  morning  and  evening  in  the  feed,  and  suppose  it 
allav*  feverish  tendencies.  The  great  point  is  to  be  sure 
no  milk  remains  In  the  has,  and  rub  and  knead  it  well. 
Mr.  Geo.  IT.  Griffin,  of  Galcsmirg.  (no  State),  writes  as 
follows,  recommending  kerosene,  which  ie  a  remedy  al- 
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ways  at  hand  or  so  easily  obtained  that  the  suggestion  is 
valuable:—"  One  or  two  applications  of  kerosene, rubbed 
on  with  the  hand,  will  entirely  restore  the  udders  to  a 

healthy  and  natural  condition Some  three  years  sinco 

the  under  jaw  of  a  valuable  cow  commenced  swelling, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  had  become  very  large  and 
painful.  Some  of  my  neighbors  said  it  would  kill  her; 
they  had  seen  many  such,  and  never  knew  one  to  be 
cured,  and  my  convictions  were  the  same.  But  I 
thought  of  my  garget  remedy ;  made  two  applications 
only  of  kerosene,  which  removed  the  swelling  entirely.'' 


A  Pear  Blight  in  Missouri. 


"Bonne  de  Jersey,"  Chillieothe,  Mo.,  writes: 
"I  observed  the  followiug  disease  last  summer 
on  a  dwarf  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  four  sum- 
mers planted,  and  which  had  made  a  more  than 
ordinarily  vigorous  growth,  it  having  been 
well  cultivated  and  mulched.  The  disease  com- 
menced at  the  top  of  the  tree,  extending  down- 
ward and  only  on  the  south-west  quarter  of  the 
tree.  Tito  outer  edge,  or  rim,  of  the  leaf  com- 
menced to  crisp,  as  if  burnt,  being  harsh  and 
brittle,  and  ill  several  weeks  the  trouble  extended 
to  the  centre  and  destroyed  the  leaf,  which  finalh' 
dropped  off.  During  the  attack,  the  crisp  por- 
tion will  readily  break  off  from  the  healthy  por- 
tion of  the  leaf,  and  by  fall  the  branches  attacked 
are  entirely  leafless.  In  February  last  I  cut  back 
vigorously  the  limbs  attacked,  and  this  spring 
a  very  feeble  effort  was  made  by  nature  to  put 
forth  leaves ;  but  while  the  remainder  of  the  tree 
was  a  mass  of  verdure,  the  limbs  cut  back  were 
neatly  bare.  I  discovered,  also,  that  the  bark 
began  to  present  a  rough  appearance  with  whit- 
ish blotches,  and  was  apparently  dying,  when  I 
immediately  cut  off  till  the  limbs  attacked,  close 
to  the  body  of  the  tree.  I  am  informed  to-day 
by  an  old  fruit  grower,  to  whom  I  mentioned  it, 
that  he  has  observed  the  same  disease  for  some 
years  past  in  this  State,  and  says  farther  that  it 
is  very  much  more  common  to  the  Bonne  de 
Jersey  than  other  dwarfs,  though  he  has  seen  it 
on  other  varieties.  Having  a  pear  orchard  of 
175  trees   I  feel    interested    iu    this   matter." 

[Tins  seems  to  be  a  form  of  "  pear  blight," 
though  less  sudden  in  its  action  than  the  dis- 
ease usually  known  by  that  name.  Some  writ- 
ers have,  with  the  probabilities  in  their  favor, 
ascribed  pear  blight  to  a  fungus,  but  proper  ob- 
servations are  needed  to  establish  this.  So  far 
as  known,  severe  surgery  is  the  only  help.  The 
difficulty  with  these  troubles  is,  that  they  do 
not  manifest  themselves  until  the  vitality  of  the 
limb  or  tree  is  destroyed  and  the  mischief  is 
done,  and  cutting  only  removes  what  is  already 
dead.  Until  we  have  some  one  who  can  devote 
a  life  of  hard  work  to  the  investigation  of  these 
matters,  we  shall  be  groping  in  the  dark.  To 
say  that  it  is  a  fungus  does  not  help  us  in  pre- 
venting the  disease.  All  that  we  are  now  able 
to  advise  is  to  cut  and  burn  the  affected  portions, 
if  it  takes  the  whole  tree,  and  by  good  cultivation 
produce  a  vigorous  state  that  will  go  towards 
enabling  the  tree  to  resist  such  attacks.  We 
are  aware  that  this  does  not  meet  our  cor- 
respondent's case,  who  asks  for  a  "  remedy." 
Will  some  one  give  better  advice?] 


Ix  wrra  the  New,  Out  with  the  Old. — 
The  heading  above  given  expresses  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  though  it  is  sometimes  misapplied, 
but  in  the  case  of  climbing  roses,  it  is  the  teach- 
ing we  need.  Having  come  into  possession  of 
some  climbing  roses  raised  by  another,  we  can 
see  how  the  old  should  have  been  taken  out  and 
the  new  put  in.  At  least  half  of  each  bush  is 
dead  wood  carefully  put  up  to  the  trellis,  while 
last  year's  shoots,  which  made  a  vigorous  growth 


and  would  have  filled  the  trellis,  are  swinging 
in  the  wind.  Those  who  grow  climbing  roses 
should  each  year  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  new 
wood  and  remove  a  corresponding  amount  of  old. 

— ■ -•-» ■!» »-• 

Roads  and  Road-making. 

We  accept  poor  roads  as  one  of  the  inevitable 
evils  of  life,  and  even  call  some  of  them  good, 
or  excellent,  in  comparison  with  those  vastly 
poorer.  The  people  of  one  town  brag  of  roads 
that  cost  them  three  or  four  times  what  much 
better  ones  ought  to  cost,  and  are  highly  satis- 
fied with  their  own,  and  the  high  road  tax,  too, 
when  they  go  outside  their  town  limits  and  see 
how  much  worse  off  other  people  are.  Were 
we  governed  by  a  Louis  Napoleon,  Emperor, 
we  would  have  excellent  roads,  for  he  would 
know  very  well  that  every  dollar  lost  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  wagons  and  horse-flesh  upon 
poor  highways,  leaves  just  so  much  the  less  for 
him  to  draw  from  the  people  by  taxation.  He 
would  know  that  it  costs  vastly  more  to  keep 
roads  in  passable,  or  poor  condition,  than  in  first- 
rate  order,  having  reference  only  to  the  outlay 
of  money  and  labor  upon  the  roads.  Why  is  it 
that  wc  cannot  learn  the  same  facts  ?  Why 
can  we  not  see  our  own  interests,  every  man's 
interests,  as  well  as  the  head  of  a  monarchical 
form  of  government  can  see  his  ?  The  system 
of  working  the  roads  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  is  the 
most  absurd  that  could  be  contrived.  The 
township  or  the  county  officers  set  apart  certain 
sums  of  money  to  be  used  for  keeping  the 
roads  in  order  in  certain  districts,  to  each  its 
allotment.  This  money  is  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  tax-payers,  and  either  "worked  out" 
at  a  low  rate  of  wages  per  day,  or  collected  in 
money  with  other  taxes,  at  the  option  of  the 
tax-payer.  The  road  tax  is  usually  worked 
out.  The  road-master,  or  whatever  else  his 
title  may  be,  is  a  resident  of  the  district,  and 
will  rather  follow  the  customary  loose  way  of 
doing  business,  than  see  to  it  that  his  work  is 
done  in  the  best  way,  ajid  with  the  least  expend- 
iture. He  will  a.ccept  for  a  day's  work  the 
labor  of  mere  boys,  or  of  old  men,  and  will 
have  some  days  not  a  single  ablebodied  man 
on  his  whole  force,  except  himself  and  his  hired 
man.  The  result  is,  where  ten  days'  works  are 
"  worked  out,"  three  or  four  are  done. 

Besides,  when  spring  work  is  pressing,  or  hay- 
ing and  harvesting  absorb  all  the  labor  of  the 
community,  no  road-master  will  do  so  unpopular 
a  thing  as  to  warn  out  his  neighbors  to  work  the 
roads.  His  own  farm  work  presses  besides. 
So  he  delays  until  autumn,  after  doing  a  few 
days'  work  in  .the  early  spring.  The  roads 
are  plowed  up ;  gravel  and  clay  are  scraped 
into  the  middle,  "hog-backs"  are  made,  to 
keep  the  water  from  running  and  washing  in 
the  middle  of  the  road:— then  comes  frost,  and 
all  the  new  work  remains  soft  and  unsettled  all 
the  winter  and  spring,  except  when  frozen  solid. 
All  this  is  easily  obviated,  and  we  may  just  as 
well  have  good  roads  as  poor  ones.  Almost 
every  township  has  a  good  young  engineer  and 
surveyor.  Appoint  him  road-master  for  the 
town,  give  him  a  fair  salary,  one  or  two  yokes 
of  oxen,  one  or  two  pairs  of  horses,  with  carts, 
wagons,  plows,  scrapers,  and  small  tools  to 
match.  Let  him  have  money  enough  to  hire 
eight  or  ten  good  men  in  summer,  and  perhaps 
four  iu  winter.  He  should  understand  that  his 
business  is  to  study  road-making,  read  up  on 
the  subject,  learn  where  the  best  materials  are, 
break  out  of  old  ruts,  and  as  soon  as  possible 


give  the  people  good  roads  all  over  the  town. 
There  would  of  course  be  first,  second,  and 
third  class  roads,  according  to  their  import- 
ance, and  the  amount  of  travel  upon  them. 
Similar  systems  to  the  one  suggested  are  pur- 
sued in  many  townships,  and  the  result  is  inva- 
riably a  great  improvement  in  the  roads,  and 
after  a  little  while,  even  at  first,  iu  some  cases, 
a  decided  decrease  in  the  cost.  We  know  of 
some  towns  in  which  the  road  hands  are  not 
employed  more  than  half  their  time,  although 
they  cut  and  prepare  timber,  make  bridges,  and 
do  much  extra  work.  Their  services  are,  how- 
ever, constantly  in  demand,  and  by  digging  cel- 
lars, moving  buildings,  laying  cellar  walls  for 
houses,  etc.,  making  side-walks  in  the  village, 
putting  down  cement  walks  and  floors  on  pri- 
vate grounds,  and  iu  mam-  other  ways,  they 
earn  enough  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  men  and  teams.  The  road-master 
inspects  all  the  roads  once  a  month,  especially 
after  storms,  and  needed  repairs,  if  promptly 
made,  are  slight  and  efficient. 


Tim  Bunker  on  the  Jerseys. 


"  Got  a  touch  of  Jersey  blood  in 'em,  I  guess," 
said  Seth  Twiggs,  as  I  drove  some  new  cows 
and  a  bull  home  through  Hookertown    S:r<"t. 

"Where  did  you  scare  up  them  critters?"  in- 
quired Uncle  Jotham  Sparrowgrass,  as  he 
leaned  his  elbow  on  Seth's  garden  gate.  "They 
look  amazingly  like  the  cows  they  used  to  have 
over  on  the  Island  forty  year  ago,  and  they 
was  poor  sticks,  too." 

"  Wall,  now,  Squire,  why  didn't  you  git 
goats  nnd  done  with  it?"  inquired  Tttrker. 
"I'll  bet  a  shad  I've  got  a  goat  that'll  beat  any 
cow  you've  got  in  giving  milk  or  eating  brush." 

"Have'nt  had  much  to  eat  lately?"  asked 
Jones,  who  stood  at  Tucker's  elbow. 

"Great  on  eatin'  brush,  they  say,"  responded 
Tucker.  "  Don't  need  any  bush  scythes  where 
they  keep  'em." 

"Did  they  come  from  the  Jarseys?"  asked 
Jake  Frink,  who  is  not  very  well  posted  as  to 
the  breeds  of  cattle.  "They  kinder  look  as  if 
they  had  been  living  on  pitch  pine  and  sand." 

"  What  oxen  3-ou'll  raise  out  of  them  ani- 
mals !"  said  Tucker,  in  a  glow  of  admiration. 

"I'd  like  to  see  'em  yoked  up  with  some 
wharf  rats  that  lalely  come  up  from  Shadtown. 
I  guess  they'd  take  the  premium  at  the  next 
foir,"  said  Jones,  who  grew  facetious. 

"  The  Squire'll  be  exhibiting  rat  butter  next 
fall,  and  git  a  premium  ou't,  too,  see  if  he  don't," 
said  Jake  Frink. 

There  hasn't  been  such  a  stir  in  Hookertown 
since  my  first  subsoil  plow,  some  dozen  years 
ago,  or  more,  as  my  Jersey  cattle  have  made. 
The  contempt,  if  possible,  is  still  stronger,  as 
this  conversation  of  my  neighbors  last  spring 
shows.  But  the  old  subsoil  plow  still  lives,  and 
keeps  nosing  round,  and  I  guess  the  Jerseys 
will  stand  it.  I  have  had  visits  about  every  day 
since  they  arrived.  A  dozen  men  at  the  barn- 
yard gate  is  noUiiug  uncommon.  The  While 
Oakers  stop  their  coal  carts  on  their  way  home 
to  study  the  new  cattle.  Kier  Frink  thinks 
there  must  be  some  deer  blood  about  'em.  Oc- 
casionally a  man  comes  along  who  knows  the 
stock,  and  wants  to  know  if  it  isn't  thorough- 
bred. Rev.  Mr.  Spooner,  who  has  visited  the 
Channel  Islands,  thinks  Ihey  are  about  equal  to 
anything  he  saw  there.  Deacon  Smith  has  offer- 
ed two  hundred  dollars  for  the  heifer,  but  the 
weight  of  opinion  in  Hookertown  is  decidedly 
against  the  Jerseys.      Hookertown  is  not  fond 
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of  new  tiling?.  Tlie  Jersey  cows  are  small, 
thin,  and  their  milking  qualities  are  fabulous. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  they  come  from  the 
pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  and  are  a  new  de- 
vice of  speculators  to  humbug  farmers.  Jake 
Prink's  experience  in  Tafeu  and  other  boughtcn 
manures  is  still  remembered,  and  the  old  birds 
in  these  parts  are  not  to  be  taken  a  second  time 
with  chaff.  Meanwhile,  Ossipce  and  his  mates 
have  gone  to  pasture,  and  must  stand  upon 
their  own  merits.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate 
thai  the  claims  of  the  Jersey  breeders  are  mis- 
understood. An  old-style  farmer  breeds  natives 
for  beef,  for  working  cattle,  for  calves,  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  a  breed  doesn't  amount  to 
much  with  him  unless  it  meets  all  these  ends. 
He  sees  a  Jersey  cow,  weighing  five  hundred 
or  less,  and  a  yearling  bull  that  be  could  put  in 
his  lumber  wagon  about  as  easy  as  he  could  a 
calf.  He  exclaims,  "It  is  all  nonsense  to  have 
such  trash  upon  the  farm.  They  won't  make 
oxen ;  the  calves  are  no  bigger  than  wood- 
chucks,  and  they  are  worth  nothing  to  fat,  for 
there  is  next  to  nothing  of  'em  when  made  into 
beef."  The  Devon  breeder,  with  his  sprightly 
team,  walking  off  almost  as  fast  as  horses,  turns 
up  his  nose  at  the  Jerseys.  They  will  never 
make  woi  king  cattle.  They  are  homely  in  color, 
lacking  in  size,  and  can't  endure  much.  "What 
fools  men  are  to  buy  Jerseys  !"  The  admirer 
of  Short-horns  is  still  more  disgusted  with  our 
little  favorites.  He  can  make  a  thousand  pounds 
of  clean  beef  on  one  of  his  frames  in  two  years. 
"  Why  should  sensible  men  bother  themselves 
with  such  paltry  rats!  If  you  are  going  to 
make  beef,  take  something  that  will  make  it, 
and  see  it  grow." 

Now,  I  do  not  see  why  we  may  not  breed 
cows  for  butter  just  as  well  as  for  beef,  or  for 
large  quantities  of  milk,  or  to  give  us  sprightly 
red  working  oxen.  There  is  certainly  need 
enough  of  it,  for  butter  is  about  the  dearest 
among  farm  products.  If  I  wanted  everything 
in  one  animal,  I  should  not  breed  Jerseys, 
though  I  have  seen  very  fair  grade  Jersey  work- 
ing oxen  ;  and  I  have  eaten  as  good  beef  of  this 
stock  as  ever  came  to  market.  I  want  good, 
rich  milk  for  my  coffee,  cream  for  my  straw- 
berries and  other  fruits,  and  golden  butter  for 
my  johnny  cakes  and  lima  beans.  If  there  is 
any  animal  that  can  equal  the  Jersey  cow  in 
giving  rich  milk,  I  have  not  found  it.  Just  how 
this  breed  came  by  this  quality  I  may  not  be 
able  to  tell.  Titus  Oaks  may  be  right  or  wrong 
in  laying  it  to  the  buffalo  of  America.  It  shows 
a  pretty  keen  scent  to  smell  a  buffalo  track 
after  two  centuries.  But  of  the  fact  that  this 
breed  gives  richer  milk  than  any  other,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  They  will  make  more  rich 
cream  and  butter  out  of  a  given  quantity  of 
fodder  than  the  Durhams  or  Devons.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  difference  among  them,  as  there  is 
among  other  breeds.  But  they  as  uniformly 
give  rich  milk  as  the  Short-horns  give  large 
carcasses  of  good,  juicy  beef.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  men,  and  the  number  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  our  cities  and  villages,  who  keep 
but  one  or  two  cows  for  family  supplies.  They 
do  not  want  to  sell  milk.  They  do  not  want 
skim  milk  for  the  pigs.  They  want  good  milk 
for  the  baby,  plenty  of  cream,  and  butter  of  the 
best  quality  for  the  table.  They  have  fastidious 
tastes,  it  may  be,  but  they  have  them  very  de- 
cidedly, and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  Now, 
I  claim  that  it  is  a  farmer's  business  to  supply 
the  market  with  those  articles  in  his  line  that 
are  most  in  demand.  If  scrub  cows  are  going 
out  of  fashion,  and  nobody  wants  them  who 
can  get  anything  better,  what  is  the  use  of  my 


raising  them  ?  If  men  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  it  want  their  milk  condensed,  the  Jersey 
cow  will  do  it  about  as  well  as  Gail  Borden, 
and  it  won't  cost  half  so  much.  I  don't  mean 
any  reflection  upon  that  gentleman,  or  the  rival 
milk  condensers,  but  I  rather  guess  if  the  Jer- 
se3's  had  been  better  known,  their  occupation 
would  have  been  gone.  These  folks,  too,  who 
want  family  cows,  haven't  a  great  deal  of  barn 
room,  and  they  want  the  cow  put  up  in  the 
smallest  compass.  The  Jersey  hits  this  nail 
exactly  on  the  head.  You  can't  put  her  in  a 
hen-coop  exactly,  but  3'ou  can  put  her  and  the 
coop  into  a  common  stall  without  overcrowd- 
ing. They  want  something,  too,  that  is  just  a 
little  handsome,  and  fond  of  being  petted,  to 
keep  company  with  the  well-groomed  horses, 
and  to  share  the  attentions  of  Levi,  when  he 
has  put  the  last  touch  upon  his  sleek  team.  I 
know  there  are  some  very  bad  looking  Jerseys, 
with  ugly  heads,  sharp  bones,  and  thin,  lank 
carcasses.  But  take  them  as  a  race,  they  are  fair 
to  the  sight,  and  an  ornament  to  the  farm-yard. 
A  little  oil-meal  inside  and  the  brush  outside 
improve  their  looks,  and  help  the  butter  won- 
derfully. Their  mealy  mouths,  perhaps,  indi- 
cate the  want  of  meal.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a 
pretty  safe  rule  to  follow.  There  arc  several 
different  styles  of  Jersey  cattle.  I  like  the  wild 
Jersey  type  the  best,  which  is  very  popular  with 
some  of  our  best  breeders.  They  have  black 
tongues,  black  noses,  and  mealy  muzzles.  The 
horns  are  black,  small,  firm,  pointed,  brown 
near  the  head,  but  not  waxy.  In  shape,  the 
horns  have  but  one  curve  (except  that  the  horns 
of  females  turn  back  a  little  at  the  very  end), 
standing  high — as  high  as  at  right  angles  with  a 
Hue  drawn  from  the  mouth  to  the  ear,  forming 
a  curve  of  nearly  half  a  circle.  The  foundation 
color  of  the  females  is  chocolate,  dark  brown 
or  olive  along  the  back,  and  a  brownish  gray 
between  the  horns  and  eyes.  The  hair  is  soft, 
silky  or  woolly  on  the  body,  through  which 
there  project,  after  the  calves  are  four  to  eight 
months  old,  long,  coarse  hairs,  often  tipped  with 
wliite  or  brown,  sometimes  all  black,  or  other 
color.  The  males  are  much  darker,  nearly 
black,  but  neither  males  nor  females  have  any 
white,  spots,  and  both  change  color.  The  skin, 
udder,  teats,  and  inside  of  the  cars,  are  olive 
brown,  with  a  brown  stripe  in  the  ear,  and  the 
ends  of  the  tail  terminate  in  a  brush,  like  the 
American  buffalo.  There  is  no  coloring  matter  on 
the  end  of  the  tail,  but  it  13  dry  and  scaly.  Then 
they  have  a  wild  look  and  action,  not  easily  de- 
scribed, which  I  suppose  Titus  would  say  smelt 
of  the  buffalo.  Cattle  of  this  type  are  as  hand- 
some as  deer,  and  will  long  be  in  demand  at 
high  prices,  for  folks  will  buy  them  as  they  do 
pictures — just  to  look  at. 
Hookerlown,  Conn.,   i  Yours  to  Command, 

June  15, 1869.         J  Tdiotht  Busker,  Esq. 


How  to  Make  Good  Pastures. 

Many  an  acre  grazed  will  not  cany  a  sheep. 
Other  acres  will  give  full  feed  to  a  cow,  each, 
all  through  the  summer,  and  be  pretty  good 
mowing  when  frost  comes.  -Both  kinds  pass 
under  our  observation  every  day.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  in  the  original  character  of  the  land, 
for  it  is  found  on  adjoining  farms,  with  the 
same  formation,  and  with  the  surface  and  sub- 
soil looking  just  alike.  There  is  a  big  pasture 
of  50  acres,  where  fifty  sheep  would  lose  rather 
than  gain  flesh  during  the  summer.  The  oldest 
inhabitant  docs  not  remember  when  it  was  plow- 
ed, seeded,  or  top-dressed.     It  has  always  been 


pastured— generally  by  cows — until  it  ceased 
to  yield  feed  enough  to  support  them.  There 
is  some  grass  upon  it  now,  but  more  mulleins, 
five-fingers,  and  moss.  The  grass  is  nearly 
choked  out.  But  the  soil  was  originally  good. 
Tlie  trees  that  still  stand  on  the  borders  are 
heavy  oak  and  chestnut  timber,  which  do  not 
thrive  on  poor,  thin  soils.  Yonder  is  a  field  of 
five  acres,  that  pastures  five  cows,  and  has  done 
it  for  several  years.  The  grass  is  luxuriant, 
and  grows  much  faster  than  tlie  cattle  can  con- 
sume it.  It  was  stocked  down  five  years  ago, 
after  several  years  of  heavy  cropping,  with 
vegetables  and  tobacco.  Of  course  it  was  ma- 
nured heavily,  and  very  thoroughly  cultivated. 
The  land  will  feel  that  treatment,  and  make 
grateful  returns,  for  a  whole  generation  to  come. 
It  is  far  within  the  limits  of  truth  to  say,  that 
one  acre  of  this  five  is  worth  the  whole  fifty  of 
the  other  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  animal 
life  and  making  salable  products.  The  one  does 
not  pay  taxes ;  the  other  pays  them  and  a  hand- 
some profit.  Now  we  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  royal  road  to  thrift  with  these  run-down 
pastures.  Top-dressing  will  not  answer,  for  the 
grass  seed  is  not  there  to  vegetate.  Seeding  will 
do  little  good,  fur  the  grass  already  there  is 
growing  small  by  degrees.  If  the  soil  is  fair, 
arable  land,  plow,  plant,  manure,  and  cultivate, 
and  you  give  it  anew  start.  That  old  sod  of  dead 
grass  roots  and  moss  rots,  becomes  plant-food, 
and  sends  up  joyful  harvests.  But  this  will  cost 
money,  spent  in  manure,  seeds,  and  labor.  You 
say,  Of  course  it  will,  and  if  you  get  your  money 
back  again,  principal  and  interest,  you  ought  to 
be  satisfied.  If  by  spending  §50  upon  a  worth- 
less acre  of  pasture  you  make  it  pay  you  the  in- 
terest on  $00  above  the  working  expenses,  you 
are  doing  a  good  business.  We  must  use  our 
capital  in  fanning  just  as  we  do  in  other  enter- 
prises. We  must  bniy  it  as  we  do  our  wheat, 
that  it  may  live  and  bear  fruit.  If  we  buy 
stock  in  a  railroad,  or  in  almost  any  enterprise, 
the  capital  dio#  for  a  time.  We  do  not  lose 
faith  if  it  does  not  come  back  the  first  or  second 
year.  Spent  in  renovating  old  pastures  by  plow- 
ing and  manuring  it  usually  gives  full  interest 
the  first  year,  and  puts  us  in  the  way  to  secure 
dividends  for  years  to  come 


The  Intermixture  of  Seeds. 

ET  AX  OLD  SEED  GROWER. 

Varieties  of  beets,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  all 
other  kinds  for  seed,  should  be  set  as  far  apart 
as  possible,  to  avoid  intermixture,  especially 
cabbages,  no  two  varieties  of  which  should  be 
seeded  within  half  a  mile,  certainly  never  nearer 
than  eighty  rods.  Beans  may  be  planted  nearer 
together,  with  less  danger  of  mixture,  than 
most  other  seeds.  Any  varieties  may  be  grown 
close  together,  free  from  mixture,  if  they  do  not 
ftoieer  at  the  same  time.  Cucumbers,  melons, 
and  squashes,  will  not  mix,  as  is  supposed  by 
many,  neither  will  the  watermelon  mix  with 
the  muskmelon.  The  large,  thick,  white  seed- 
ed squashes,  with  fleshy  stems,  like  the  Boston 
Marrow  and  Hubbard,  will  not  mix  with  the 
flat,  drab  seeded  ones,  with  angular  stems,  like 
the  Winter  Crookneck,  Summer  Squashes,  or 
common  yellow  pumpkin;  but  these  latter  will 
mix  together.  Whatever  mixture  takes  place 
in  the  seeds  of  cucumbers,  melons,  and  squashes, 
tomatoes,  egg  plants,  and  peppers,  will  not  ap- 
pear in  the  fruit  tlie  first  year.  It  is  in  the 
crop  from  the  seeds  of  different  varieties  of 
these  which  have  been  grown  near  together 
that  the  mixture  will  show  it.-elf  the  next  year. 
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The  Pigeon  Hawk. — (Falm  Columbarius,Linn.) 

This  beautiful  little  falcon  inhabits  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  we  presume  it  is  no 
stranger  in  icy  Alaska.  Beautiful  and 
graceful  as  it  is,  it  merits  only  slaughter 
from  civilized  man,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  persevering  enemies  of  all  his 
feathered  friends  not  large  enough  to 
avoid  its  keen  sight,  its  swift  flight, 
and  its  wolf-like  rapacity.  Doves  and 
pigeons,  robins  and  blue-birds,  wild 
ducks  and  half-grown  farm-yard  poul- 
try, are  alike  its  victims.  The  Pigeou 
Hawks  migrate  with  their  prey  to  a 
notable  extent,  and  are  most  abundant 
in  the  Northern  United  States,  in  spring 
and  fall,  though  a  few  stay  through  the 
year  in  New  Jersey  and  Southern  New 
York,  and  other  States  on  the  same 
isothermal  line,  especially  if  the  winters 
are  mild.  Our  engraving  shows  the 
markings  very  well.  This  specimen  was 
shot  with,  a  blue-bird  in  its  talons,  and 
■was  so  stuffed.  "The  entire  upper 
parts  are  blueish  slate  color,  every 
feather  with  a  black  longitudinal  line ; 
forehead  and  throat  white,  other  under 
parts  pale  yellowish,  or  reddish  white, 
with  longitudinal  lines  of  brownish 
black  in  each  feather.  The  tail  feathers 
are  black,  tipped  with  ashy  white,  and 
there  are  spots  of  white  upon,  each 
feather,  forming  cross-bands  of  white, 
or  pale  ferruginous  color.  The  cere  (or 
bare  waxy  skin  between  the  hill  and  the 
feathers)  is  yellow,  the  bill  blue,  and  the 
legs  yellow.  The  bird  flies  with  a  suc- 
cession of  rapid  strokes  of  the  wings, 
soaring  but  little.  It  not  only  swoops 
down  ifpon  its  prey  from  a  command- 
ing position,  but  pursues  and  strikes 
almost  everything  upon  the  wing.  No 
doubt  if  birds  were  scarce,  it  would  take 
kindly  to  moles  and  mice,  but  we  do  not  know 
of  its  doing  so.  It  breeds  at  the  North,  doubt- 
less within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  but  the 
habits  of  the  birds 
when  breeding  seem 
to  have  been  most 
accurately  observed 
in  Labrador.  They 
make  their  nests  in 
low  fir  trees,  and  lay 
three  to  five  eggs, 
of  a  dull,  yellowish 
brown  color,  with 
irregular  dark  red- 
dish brown  blotches 
and  specks.  The 
total  length  of  the 
female  is  12  to  14 
inches;  of  the  male, 
10  or  11.  The  young, 
when  of  nearly  or 
quite  full  size,  vary 
considerably  from 
the  adult  birds  in 
markings,  but  are 
not  difficult  to  rec- 
ognize. These  lil- 
tle  rascals  are  asso- 
ciated with  two 
other     species,      as 

companions  in  guilt  and  merited  retribution, 
having  much  the  same  character.  These  are 
the  Sparrow  Hawk  and  the  Sharp-shin,  the  lat- 


'  ter  being  by  far  the  more  common,  at  least  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Hawks  may  be  easily 
suared  if  they  are  seen  to  strike,  and  can  be 
made  to  drop  their  prey.    Mr.  Bell  tells  us  he 


The  Blue-bird. — (Sialia  sialis,  Baird.) 


the  pigeon  hawk. — (Falco  Columbarius,  Linn.) 

is  almost  always  successful  when  he  sets  a  spring 
pole  with  a  noose,  laying  the  bird  which  the 
hawk  dropped  close  under  the  trip.     The  hawk 


THE  blue-bird. — (Sialia  sialis.) 

is  almost  sure  to  return  to  look  after  the  bird 
he  killed  or  wounded,  and  will,  if  he  tries  to 
pick  it  up,   be   as  surely   caught  by   the   leg. 


Among  the  insect-eating  birds  which  it  is 
easy  to  attract  around  our  dwellings  and  to 
domicile  in  our  orchards,  none  lias 
greater  claim  to  uniform  favor  and  kind 
treatment  from  man  than  the  blue-bird. 
Its  coming  is  often  the  very  first  indica- 
tion of  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  and 
it  is  always  welcomed  as  a  harbinger 
of  returning  spring.  It  seeks  its  old 
familiar  haunts  among  the  leafless 
boughs,  and  watches  with  jealous  eye 
the  least  appearance  of  life  among  those 
depredators  upon  the  foliage  in  the 
shade  and  shelter  of  which  it  anticipates 
so  much  enjoyment,  We  forget  its  note 
when  summer  comes,  although  it  gives 
us  so  much  pleasure  in  March,  or  we 
remember  it  only  as  we  do  those  bland 
spring  days  when  the  sunshine  is  re- 
joiced in  as  thoroughly  as  we  avoid  it 
now.  The  male  blue-bird  is  of  a  uni- 
form a/.ure  blue  above,  and  reddish 
brown  beneath,  being  white  about  the 
abdomen  and  beneath  the  tail.  Its  legs 
and  bill  are  black.  The  female  has 
similar  but  duller  plumage,  and  the 
brown  of  the  breast  tinges  more  or  less 
the  feathers  of  the  head  and  back.  The 
length  is  about  six  and  three-quarter 
inches.  Blue-birds  build  in  hollows  ol 
any  sort,  like  a  last  year's  woodpecker's 
hole,  a  hole  in  an  apple  tree  where  a 
limb  was  removed  at  a  wrong  season 
and  decay  has  followed,  a  shelter  under 
the  eaves  of  a  veranda,  or  a  b<>\  ot 
almost  any  shape,  six  feet  or  more  from 
the  ground.  They  lay  four  to  six  eggs, 
which  are  of  a  faint  bine  color,  with  a 
shade  of  green,  and  are  usually  hatched 
late  in  May  or  early  in  June.  Two 
broods  are  reared  the  same  season,  usu- 
ally in  the  same  nest.  The  young  are 
peculiarly  exposed  to  be  eaten  by  rats, 
snakes,  and  other  animals  or  birds  of 
prey,  as  the  nests  are  often  very  poorly  con- 
cealed. The  food  of  this  bird,  when  insects  are 
abundant,  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
them.  It  does  but 
little  damage  to  fruit, 
and  consumes  im- 
mense numbers  of 
caterpillars  and 

other  worms,  flies, 
and  grasshoppers. 
Blue  -  bird  boxes 
should  be  about  six 
inches  square,  with 
inch  -  and-a  -  quarter 
holes,  and  they 
should  be  placed 
upon  fruit  or  shade 
trees  where  cats  can- 
not easily  get  at 
them.  The  posses- 
sion of  these  houses 
may  he  disputed 
with  the  blue-birds, 
by  the  wrens,  but 
these,  too,  are  so  use- 
ful and  desirable 
that  an  easy  solution 
of  the  difficulty  must 
suggest  itself  to  al- 
most every  one.  It 
is  to  provide  bird-houses  for  all.  "Wrens  seem 
to  prefer  unsheltered  houses,  while  blue-birds 
always  choose  the  seclusion  of  shade  and  foliage. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  67. 


In  answer  to  a  letter  asking  his  opinion  in  re- 
gard lo  summer-following  for  spring  barley, 
John  Johnston  writes  me:  "I  think  you  would 
do  better  to  plow  your  two-year-old  clover  sod 
only  once  this  fall  for  barley,  and  the  later  you 
plow  it,  the  better.  If  you  fallow  it,  it  would 
be  too  fine,  and  the  spring  might  be  such  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  land  iu  good  con- 
dition for  barley.  ■  Fallowing  as  you  propose 
would  answer  well,  if,  after  that,  you  would 
throw  it  into  two  furrow  ridges  before  frost  set 
iu.  Then  it  would  work  to  perfection  in  spring. 
I  never  saw  such  barley  grown  hereabouts  as  I 
raised  by  throwing  corn  stubble  in  three  furrow 
ridges  iu  November,  and  harrowing  and  plow- 
ing the  land  again  in  spring  before  sowing. 
The  last  crop  I  raised  in  that  way  was  40  bush- 
els per  acre,  and  over  51  lbs.  per  bushel." 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  capital  plan.  My  own 
idea  was  to  plow  it  up  as  late  as  possible  iu  the 
fall,  and  leave  it  rough  for  the  winter ;  but 
plowing  it  into  ridges  must  be  better. 

Mr.  Johnston's  land  is  now  so  clean  that  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  realize  the  position  in  which 
those  of  us  who  have  neglected  farms  are  placed. 
"We  must  do  something  to  kill  the  weeds.  Plow- 
ing the  clover  sod  late  in  the  fall  may  give  as 
good  a  crop  of  barley  as  if  we  summer-fallowed 
it.  But  I  doubt  it.  And  at  any  rate  by  plow- 
ing it  about  the  first  of  August,  and  again  after 
we  are  through  wheat  sowing,  and  again  just 
before  winter  sets  in,  we  can  do  a  good  deal 
towards  cleaning  the  laud,  and  we  lose  no  crop, 
except  a  little  fall  pasture.  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  thorough  stirring  and  ex- 
-posuro  of  the  soil  for  eight  or  nine  months  (from 
August  to  May)  will  do  much  towards  enrich- 
ing it  by  developing  the  latent  plant-food. 

Perhaps  a  better  rotation  would  be  this : 
Mow  your  young  clover  for  hay  and  the  second 
crop  for  seed.  And  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  seed 
clover  is  drawn  iu,  spread  twenty  loads  of 
rich,  well-decomposed  manure  per  acre  on  the 
sod.  Then  go  over  the  field  once  or  twice  with 
a  set  of  J.  J.  Thomas'  slanting-teeth  harrows, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  lumps  of  ma- 
nure and  making  it  as  line  as  possible.  It  is 
said  that  manure  makes  grass  rank,  and  imparts 
a  disagreeable  flavor  to  it,  so  that  cattle  do  not 
like  it.  I  think  this  is  due  simply  to  the  fact 
that  manure  is  seldom  spread  evenly  over  the 
laud.  When  it  lies  in  lumps  the  grass  has  a 
bad  flavor,  but  if  it  is  evenly  spread  and 
worked  over  with  Thomas'  harrow,  no  such 
effect  will  be  observed.  Iu  fact,  if  the  ma- 
nure is  well  rotted  aud  properly  applied,  the 
grass  will  be  very  sweet  and  succulent,  aud  the 
cattle  will  greatly  prefer  it  to  grass  that  has  not 
been  top-dressed.     This  I  know  to  be  a  fact. 

The  next  spring,  after  top-dressing  the  clover 
the  previous  fall,  you  will  have  a  great  growth 
of  clover  and  grass.  Pasture  it  until  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  and  then  plow  it  up  as  you  have 
leisure.  Fallow  the  field  as  thoroughly  as  you 
can,  aud  the  next  spring  plant  it  to  corn.  Cul- 
tivate the  corn  about  once  a  week  for  two 
months,  and  kill  every  weed.  If  any  thistles 
show  themselves  iu  August,  cut  them  out  with 
the  hoe.  After  the  corn  is  harvested,  plow  the 
stubble,  aud  sow  the  land  to  wheat,  barley,  or 
oats,  the  next  spring,  aud  'seed  down  with  a 
peck  of  clover  seed  per  acre.  If  the  manure 
is  good,  I  think  this  plan  would  give  a  big  crop 
of  corn,  say  80  or  90  bushels  shelled  corn  per 
acre,  aud  40  or  50  bushels  of  barley,  and  a 
great  growth  of  clover  afterwards.  And  the  laud 


would  be  as  "clean  as  a  garden"  should  be. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  it  will  not  pay.  I  know 
better.  As  you  farm  it  now,  you  get  about  30 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  on  the  best 
parts  of  the  field,  15  bushels  on  the  sandy  knolls, 
and  5  bushels  on  the  "  clay  spots,"  aud  some- 
times nothing.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Tiien  you  get  15 
bushels  of  barley  per  acre,  or  if  the  season  hap- 
pens to  be  very  favorable,  20  bushels.  Your 
wheat  afterwards  is  about  12  bushels  per  acre. 
And  you  are  now  paying  a  man  $28  a  mouth  and 
his  board  and  washiug,  to  help  you  put  in  and 
cultivate  and  hoe  these  crops,  and  you  will  have 
to  pay  $2.50  to  $3.00  a  day  for  help  to  harvest 
them.  And  furthermore,  jour  land  is  getting 
poorer  and  more  weedy  every  year.  A  sum- 
mer-fallow, followed  by  a  well-cultivated  corn 
crop,  would  clean  it  thoroughly  and  put  it 
iu  shape  for  further  and  rapid  improvement. 

The  fact  is,  our  farms  are  suffering  for  want 
of  thorough  tillage.  We  only  half  work  the 
laud.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor 
in  attempting  to  kill  weeds,  but  we  do  not  quite 
accomplish  the  object.  The  weeds  recover 
from  the  blows  we  have  giveu  them,  and  our 
time  and  labor  are  lost.  Another  hoeing,  or 
another  cultivating,  or  another  plowing,  would 
have  made  an  end  of  them,  and  for  want  of 
this  we  lose  all  that  we  have  done.  Our  land 
is  no  cleaner  than  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago, 
and  it  will  be  no  cleaner  a  dozen  years  hence, 
unless   we  change  our  system  of   cultivation. 

As  long  as  labor  is  so  high  we  cannot  afford 
to  employ  it  in  raising  poor  crops.  And  there 
is  not  much  prospect  of  labor  being  permanent- 
ly cheaper.  It  is  advancing  all  over  the  world. 
Anil  certainly  no  man  whose  heart  is  in  the 
right  place  can  be  sorry  that  such  is  the  case. 
The  problem  which  the  American  fanner  has 
to  solve  is,  how  to  raise  cheap  grain,  cheap 
meat,  aud  cheap  wool,  with  high-priced  labor. 
We  have  an  almost  unlimited  extent  of  land, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  cultivating  it  so 
excessively.  We  can  afford  to  let  half  of  it 
rest  two  years  out  of  three.  And  the  solution 
of  the  problem  will  be  found  in  this  direction. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  our  profits 
come  from  labor  and  not  from  laud.  And  our 
chief  aim  should  be  to  use  labor  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. To  use  it  in  raising  a  crop  of  wheat 
of  10  or  12  bushels  per  acre  is  certainly  not 
using  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  wish  every  young  farmer  in  the  United 
States  would  read  Thomas'  work  on  Farm  Im- 
plements and  Farm  Machinery.  It  gives  the 
clearest  explanation  of  the  principles  of  mechan- 
ics I  have  ever  read,  while  the  illustrations,  be- 
ing taken  from  practical  farm  life,  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  work.  A 
knowledge  of  these  principles  would  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  every  one  who  works  on  a  farm. 
It  would  save  a  great  amount  of  time  and  la- 
bor. And  it  certainly  would  not  hurt  our  in- 
ventors aud  manufacturers  to  study  the  work. 
We  should  not  then  be  so  often  annoyed  by 
breakages.  They  would  know  where  the  strain 
comes,  and  provide  for  it.  Now,  we  frequently 
have  great  strength  where  it  is  not  needed,  aud 
a  rotten  bit  of  casting  in  the  most  important 
part  of  the  machine. 

A  few  months  since  I  tried  a  new  ditching 
implement,  the  frame  of  which  was  a  heavy  piece 
of  cast-iron,  with  holes  iu  it  for  strong  wrought- 
iron  teeth.  It  appeared  exceedingly  strong.  We 
put  ou  a  pair  of  horses  and  had  not  gone  ten  rods 
before  we  struck  a  stone,  when  the  casting  snap- 
ped like  a  pipe  stem.  Why  '?  The  last,  outside 
hols  was  drilled  about  half  au  inch  from  the 


end,  aud  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
outside,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  hold  it. 
Any  other  tooth  in  the  implement  would  have 
stood  one  hundred  limes  the  strain.  The  cast- 
ing could,  just  as  well  as  uot,  have  been  made 
six  inches  long,  when  it  would  have  been  as 
strong  as  the  other  parts  of  the  implement. 
The  extra  cost  would  not  have  been  twenty-five 
cents.  Take  another  case.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  I  bought  a  gaug-plow.  The  frame  is  made 
of  cast-iron,  and  it  runs  on  wheels  which  can 
be  readily  moved  so  as  to  regulate  the  depth 
aud  width.  It  is  an  ingenious  thing,  well  built, 
aud  of  the  best  materials;  the  points,  mould- 
boards,  and  landsides,  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Iu  short,  it  is  a  capital  implement— only  it  won't 
work  !  Each  plow,  if  drawn  singly  through  the 
soil,  would  do  good  work, — as  good  as  could  be 
desired ;  but  when  three  or  four  of  them  are 
attached  to  a  triangular  cast-iron  frame,  aud  the 
line  of  draft  is  in  the  center  of  the  first  plow 
instead  of  in  the  center  of  the  set  of  plows,  the 
whole  machine  has  a  tendency  to  draw  out 
straight,  and  the  last  plow  will  take  no  land.  In 
other  words,  the  side  draft  is  so  great  that  all 
the  plows  have  a  tendency  to  ruu  into  one  fur- 
row, with  the  points  of  the  plows  merely  run- 
ning sideways  to  the  land.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  little  study  of  the  principles  of  mechanics 
would  have  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  have 
avoided  this  error,  and  given  us  a  good  gang- 
jJow.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  a 
set  of  gang-plows  cannot  be  made  to  do  good 
work,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that,  so  far,  all  the  gang-plows  we  have  had 
have  proved  unsatisfactory.  I  think  this  is  owing 
to  two  reasons ;  not  making  the  shanks  liigH 
enough  to  avoid  clogging,  and  not  properly  ad- 
justing the  line  of  draft.  They  should  be  made 
so  as  to  take  three  furrows  only,  and  to  be 
drawn  by  four  horses  abreast.  Let  them  be 
made  of  steel  and  provided  with  coulters,  when 
necessary.  Such  au  implement  would  dertainly 
be  very  useful  for  working  over  our  summer- 
fallows,  aud  for  plowing  in  the  spring,  for  bailey, 
or  oats,  or  wheat,  any  land  that  has.  been  well 
and  deeply  plowed  the  fall  previous. 

It  seems  to  be  proved  that  merely  stirring  the 
soil  is  not  so  beneficial  as  turning  it  over  with 
the  plow.  And  it  appears  that  the  power  re- 
quired to  lift  and  turn  over  a  furrow  is  far  less 
than  the  power  required  to  cut  it.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  a  gang-plow,  if  prop- 
erly constructed  and  made  of  steel,  with  sharp 
cutting  edges,  would  require  no  more  power, 
and  do  far  better  work,  than  a  cultivator. 

At  the  Farmers'  Club,  yesterday,  we  had  a 
talk  about  weeds  aud  how  to  destroy  them.  It 
was  admitted  that  something  must  be  done,  or 
our  farmers  would  soou  be  overrun  with  this- 
tles, red-root,  aud  quack  grass.  One  gentleman 
stated  that  on  some  of  the  light  sandy  soils  in 
Irondequoit,  the  quack  grass  had  obtained  en- 
tire possession,  and  that  he  thought  the  laud 
would  have  to  be  given  up  to  it.  It  made 
pretty  fair  pasture.  He  thought  it  impossible 
to  kill  it  on  sandy  soils. 

Five  years  ago,  I  had  a  field  of  sandy  land 
that  was  full  of  quack.  It  was  in  wheal,  and  I 
did  not  seed  it  down  with  clover,  but  immedi- 
ately after  harvest  I  plowed  the  field,  and  har- 
rowed aud  cultivated  it;  then  plowed  it  again, 
and  harrowed  and  cultivated;  and  about  the 
first  of  December  plowed  it  again,  and  left  it 
rough  for  the  winter;  the  next  spring  culti- 
vated it,  and  plowed  again;  then  cultivated  it 
once  or  twice  more,  and  harrowed  repeatedly. 
By  this  time  it  was  as  loose  as  an  ash  heap,  and 
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the  harrows  ami  cultivator  (with  narrow  teeth) 
pulled  the  quack  to  the  surface.  We  then  raked 
it  into  heaps  and  burned  it  on  the  land ;  theu 
plowed  the  laud  again,  and  drilled  in  beans. 
We  cultivated  the  beans  thoroughly  with  a 
Johnston  cultivator,  which  has  narrow  teeth, 
aud  hoed  them  twice.  I  do  not  think  that 
to-daj-,  except  on  the  borders  of  the  fences, 
where  we  could  not  get  at  it,  there  is  a  spear  of 
■quack  in  the  field.  Of  course  some  of  the 
members  laughed  at  my  plan  of  killing  quack. 
They  want  an  easier  method.  I  have  known 
quack  killed  by  double  plowing;  that  is,  by 
running  a  second  plow  in  the  furrow  made  by 
the  first  plow,  and  turning  up  the  soil  eighteen 
inches  deep,  aud  then  turning  the  first,  nine 
inches  of  soil  containing  the  quack  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow,  aud  throwing  another  furrow 
nine  inches  deep  on  top  of  it.  This  method 
was  tried  by  John  Hilditch,  an  intelligent.  Eng- 
lish farmer,  aud  the  result  was  satisfactory ;  but 
I  believe  he  concluded  that  on  the  whole  it  was 
not  much  cheaper  than  the  old-fashioned  way 
<>f  pulling  it  out  by  repeated  plowings,  harrow- 
ings,  and  cultivatoriugs.  If  a  Michigan  double 
plow  would  run  deep  enough,  it  might  accom- 
plish the  same  thing  at  one  operation  as  Mr. 
Hilditch  did  at  two,  and  with  less  than  half  the 
cost,  as  he.  found  it  necessary  to  put  four  horses 
on  to  the  last  plow.  But  on  sandy  soil  it  would 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  quack  very  deep; 
and  when  these  sandy  soils  rest  on  a  poor, 
hungry  subsoil,  such  deep  plowing  would  prove 
injurious,  at  least  for  the  first  few  years.  Better 
kill  the  quack  honestly,  by  working  it  out. 
Our  dry,  hot  climate  gives  us  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  gut  rid  of  this  pest,  and  in  killing 
quack  by  thoroughly  working  the  land,  we  kill 
all  other  weeds  at  the  same  time.  It  will 
enrich  the  land,  and  furnish  the  finest  seed- 
bed. The  land  will  not  forget  it  for  years. 
It  will  not  do  to  depend  on  thorough  tillage 
alone.  This  was  Jethro  Tull's  mistake.  We 
need  manure  besides.  But  the  means  necessary 
to  kill  the  weeds  will  mellow  the  soil,  develop 
plant-food,  and  give  us  better  crops  ;  and  these 
crops  will  enable  us  to  make  more  manure,  and 
so  we  can  keep  on  enriching  the  farm.  Hence 
I  contend  that  while  weeds,  if  neglected,  are  a 
curse  to  tRe  land,  they  will  prove  a  blessing  to 
tiie  farmer  who  has  energy  enough  to  use  the 
proper  means  for  destroying  them.  The  crop 
of  beans  that  grew  on  this  field  paid  the  whole 
expense  of  killing  the  quack,  and  left  the  land 
in  prime  order  for  wheat,  and  I  have  had  some 
capital  crops  of  clover  and  grass  since.  To 
abandon  good  dry  land,  worth  §100  or  $150 
per  acre,  to  quack,  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Twenty  dollars  an  acre  will  kill  it  so  that  it  will 
not  trouble  its  for  ten  years  to  come,  and  we 
get  rid  of  other  weeds  at  the  same  time.  Will 
not  the  crops  be  two  dollars  an  acre  better — or 
even  five  dollars?     And  will  it  not  pay? 

A  gentleman  in  Canada  writes  me  that  wood 
is  becoming  as  scarce  as  on  the  Western  prai- 
ries, and  that  farmers  are  anxiously  asking, 
"  What  shall  we  fence  with?"  -"Stone  walls," 
he  adds,  "  do  not  seem  to  suit  this  climate. 
They  are  apt  to  he  heaved  up  by  frost,  especial- 
ly those  running  east  and  west,  owing  to  the 
ground  thawing  more  rapidly  on  the  south  than 
on  the  north  side.  I  notice  some  attempts  to 
grow  willow  and  thorn  fences,  but  no  care 
seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  since 
planting,  and  they  are  new  useless  ;  and  '  What 
shall   we  fence  with?'    is    yet    unanswered." 

In  the  neighborhood  of  cities,  where  land  is 
high  and  the  farms  necessarily  small,  we  shall 


have  to  adopt  the  soiling  system,  and  this  will 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  inside  fences. 
Where  laud  is  cheap,  and  where,  consequently, 
it  will  not  pay  to  soil  auimals,  we  shall  have 
larger  farms,  aud  can  then  have  large  fields, 
and  thus  save  considerable  expense  in  fencing. 
A  field  of  ten  acres  requires  sixteen  rods  of 
fence  per  acre,  while  a  field  of  one  hundred 
acres  requires  only  about  five  rods  of  fence  per 
acre.  I  know  you  object  to  large  farms.  But 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  we  are  going  to  get 
along  without  then.  The  Pacific  Railroad  will 
open  up  millions  of  new  farms,  and  we  have 
already  ten  times  as  much  land  as  we  have  peo- 
ple to  cultivate  it.  If,  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
we  can  cultivate  a  large  farm  at  a  less  cost  per 
acre  than  a  smaller  one,  and  if  there  is  vastly 
more  land  than  there  are  purchasers,  why 
should  we  deprecate  the  manifest  tendency  to 
larger  farms?  Depend  upon  it,  as  farmers' 
sons  receive  a  better  education,  they  will  want 
to  do  a  larger  business.  The  profits  from  a 
fifty-acre  farm,  devoted  to  ordinary  farm  crops, 
and  so  managed  that  its  productiveness  is  kept 
up  from  the  farm  itself,  and  not  by  the  purchase 
of  fertilizers  or  feeding  stuffs,  are  not  large 
enough  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  an  educated 
man.  Aud  I  assume  that  he  manages  his  farm 
to  the  best  advantage.  Prices  are  high  enough 
for  consumers,  and  the  profits  of  good  farming, 
ou  the  whole,  are  as  large  as  they  ought  to  be 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  The  business  is  a 
good  business,  and  a  respectable  one,  but  such 
a  man  does  not  do  enough  of  it  to  afford  him 
an  adequate  support.  This  is  not  a  popular 
doctrine,  but  it  is  true. 

Of  course  an  intelligent,  educated  man  can 
make  a  good  deal  of  money  from  fifty  acres  of 
land;  but  it  will  not  be  by  ordinary  farm  crops 
managed  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  cannot  be 
done  by  depending  on  the  usual  sources  of 
fertility  on  the  farm.  A  farm  can  be  kept  in  a 
high  state  of  productiveness  from  its  own  re- 
sources, but  to  do  so  we  must  sell  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  crops  grown.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  the  crops  must  be  consumed  on 
the  farm.  Mr.  Lawes'  unmauured  wheat-plot 
produces  ou  the  average  fifteen  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  every  year.  In  other  words, 
the  natural  resources  of  the  land  are  capable  of 
giving  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  every 
year.  If  a  crop  of  wheat  was  sown  every  third 
year,  and  during  the  other  two  years  the  land 
was  in  clover,  which  was  all  returned  to  the 
laud,  we  might  get  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
But  this  is  probably  the  limit  of  productiveness 
from  ordinarily  good  land,  that  receives  no  ex- 
traneous fertilizing  materials.  By  supplying 
manure,  we  could  get  thirty-five  bushels  every 
year, — at  least  the  soil  can  be  made  capable  of 
doing  so,  or  of  producing  even  forty  or  fifty 
bushels ;  but  the  season  may  be  such  that  the 
plants  cannot  use  their  supply  of  food  to  ad- 
vantage. As  a  general  rule,  however,  we  might 
expect  to  average  thirty-five  Irushels  per  acre. 
In  other  words,  we  can,  by  the  use  of  purchased 
manure,  get  every  year  as  large  crops  as  we  can 
get  mery  three  years,  by  depending  on  the  nat- 
ural sources  of  fertility.  Liebig,  with  a  flash 
of  genius,  saw  this  truth  when  he  wrote  "  Am- 
monia is  Time,"  long  before  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
demonstrated  the   fact   by  experiments. 

This  truth  lies  at  the  basis  of  High  Farming. 
By  fallowing,  and  growing  clover  or  other  green 
crops,  we  can  get  all  the  ammonia  we  need  to 
produce  large  crops  of  wheat.  But  it  will  take 
three  or  four  years  to  do  it.  Those  writers  who 
sneer  at  "  guano  and  oil-cake,"  and  who  recom- 
mend farmers  to  depend  entirely  ou  home  re- 


sources, do  not  seem  to  understand  this  matter, 
for  most  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  recommend 
small  farms;  while  the  truth  is,  if  we  adopt 
slow  farming,  we  must  have  large  farms,  or  we 
shall  have  small  incomes.  If  we  have  small 
farms,  we  must  farm  fast,  or,  in  other  words, 
we  must  adopt  High  Farming.  There  is  no 
escape  from  this  conclusion.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  in  the  case  of  new  land  that  has  been 
heavily  manured  by  nature,  aud  where  the 
farmer  depends  on  this  accumulated  manure  for 
the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  clearing  up 
the  land.  When  this  manure  is  used  up,  ho 
must  depend  on  the  plant-food,  gradually  de- 
veloped from  the  soil  by  tillage,  on  the  am- 
monia and  nitric  acid  furnished  by  rains  and 
dews,  and  on  what  the  soil  and  plants  can  ab- 
sorb from  the  atmosphere.  This  is  slow  farm- 
ing. Audit  is  the  kind- of  farming  that  must 
be  generally  adopted.  It  means,  in  its  'best 
aspect,  summer  and  autumn-fallowing,  growing 
a  large  area  of  clover  and  other  crops  for  plow- 
ing under  or  consuming  on  the  land,  and  raising 
largo  crops  at  long  intervals.  It  is  the  kind  of 
farming  now  generally  adopted, except  that  we 
do  not  work  the  land  so  thoroughly  as  we 
should,  and  do  not  give  the  soil  lime  to  accumu- 
late a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonia  aud  other 
plant-food  for  the  production  of  a  large  crop.  We 
try  to  raise  crops  at  too  short  intervals,  conse- 
quently tiie  crops  are  poor,  and  the  profits  small . 
On  the  other  hand,  High  Farming  means  un- 
derdrainiug,  thorough  tillage,  irrigation,  and  the 
purchase  of  manures  or  feeding  stuffs.  It 
means  well-bred  animals  and  high  feeding.  It 
means  soiling  in  summer,  and  roots  in  winter. 
It  means  large  crops  every  year,  and  crops  that, 
can  be  turned  into  money.  There  is  no  sum- 
mer   fallow,  aud    no  plowing  under    clever. 


Summering  Young  Calves. 


The  first  summer  is  the  important  one  for 
calves.  If  they  come  through  it  in  good, 
sound,  thrifty  condition,  their  future  rearing  is 
easy.  If  they  get  pot-bellied,  out  of  shape,  and 
stunted,  a  year  will  be  lost  in  their  development 
aud  growth,  and  they  will  never  be  so  good  as 
they  would  have  been  had  they  kept  growing 
from  their  birth.  The  secret  of  success  in  rais- 
ing calves  is  to  keep  them  thrifty  from  the  very 
start.  Let  them  never  get  a  check,  and  they 
will  pay  in  the  eud  f«r  the  extra  care.  A  fre- 
quent mistake  is  to  turn  calves  out  to  grass  too 
early.  They  have  to  eat  a  large  amount  of 
succulent  food,  to  supply  to  their  unperfected 
digestive  organs  a  sufficient  amount  of  such  nu- 
triment as  they  can  use,  and  they  develop 
enormous  paunches,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  frames.  By  frolicking  they  expend,  in 
muscular  waste,  material  that  should  go  to  help 
their  growth,  and  by  becoming  overheated,  they 
disarrange  their  entire  systems.  Later  in  the 
season,  ou  stinted,  drought-parched  pastures, 
they  are  often  as  much  starved  by  the  want  of 
food  as  they  were  earlier  by  the  want  of  ability 
to  make  complete  use  of  what  they  did  eat. 

Calves  should  not  bs  weaned  on  grass,  unless 
constantly  with  their  dams,  and  receiving  a 
bountiful  supply  of  milk  late  into  the  season. 
Good  rowen  hay,  (or  cured  grass,)  which  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  nutriment  that  the 
young  stomachs  can  easily  appropriate,  and  a 
liberal  feediug,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  with 
skim-milk — withholding  water,  so  that  they  will 
drink  the  more  milk — is  the  beet  bill  of  fare  for 
at  least  four  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
they  may,  unless  the  weather  is  excessively  hot, 
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be  gradually  accustomed  to  a  short  aud   fine 

pasture,  until  they  will  thrive  on  that  alone. 

_ .-. hi     — »-» 

About  Smutty  Corn. 

The  smut  in  Indian  corn,  which  lias  long 
been  an  annoyance  to  farmers,  possesses  an  ad- 
ditional interest,  now  that  serious  and  fatal  cat- 


Fig.  3. 
the  ergot  of  rve  is 


Fig.  1. — smuttt  cokn — young. 

tie  diseases  hare  been  traced  to  the  use  of  corn 
affected  by  smut.  Smut  is  the  work  of  a  micro- 
scopic fungus,  one  of  those  obscure  forms  of 
vegetation  which,  like  mil- 
dew, lives  within  and  upon 
the  tissues  of  other  plants. 
The  presence  of  these  fungi 
in  grains  not  only  often 
causes  them  to  totally 
change  their  shape,  but 
they  take  on  properties  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  grain 
in  its  natural  state.  Thus, 
a  grain,  which  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  small  fungus  becomes  different  in  ap- 
pearance from  an  ordinary  grain  of  rye,  and 
possesses  medicinal  and  poisonous  properties 
which  arc  among  the 
most  remarkable  of 
those  known  to  medical 
men.  Other  grains  are 
known  to  be  similarly 
changed,  and  it  would 
not  be  at  all  strange  to 
find  that  Indian  corn, 
when  it  is  attacked  by 
a  fungus  growth,  is  del- 
eterious in  a  marked 
degree.  The  trouble  in 
corn  first  manifests  it- 
self in  a  remarkable  dis- 
tortion of  the  young 
kernels.  They  swell  out 
into  enormous  leathery 
bags,  which  assume  a 
peculiar  lead  color,  and 
ultimately  burst  open 
and  discharge  a  brown- 
ish black  powder,  or 
"smut."  This  powder  is 
the  reproductive  grains 
or  spores  of  the  fungus 
which  has  done  the  mis- 
chief, and  is  all  of  the 
plant  that  can  be  seen  by  those  not  skilled  in  mi- 
croscopical observations.  The  appearance  of  the 
diseased  grains  is  well  shown  in  figure  1,  which 
is  from  an  engraving   by  Faguet.      Figure  2 
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shows  a  very  young  grain,  with  its  envelops  or 
chaff  cut  across,  to  exhibit  the  internal  disorgan- 
ization which  takes  place.  In  fig.  3  we  have  the 
appearance  of  an  ear  of  smutty 
corn,  much  reduced  in  size, 
taken  from  the  stack  from 
which  some  animals  in  Massa- 
chusetts  were  fed  with  fatal  re-  ^' 

suits.  Observations  are  needed  to  decide 
whether  the  injury  to  cattle  is  due  to  eating 
corn  that  has  been  changed  by  the  fungus, 
or  whether  the  spores,  the  "smut,"  themselves 
are  deleterious.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this 
country  we  have  no  botanist  who  has  made 
these  minute  plants,  of  which  the  smut  is  one 
among  hundreds,  a  special  study.  The  spores 
or  smut  grains,  when  magnified,  are  found  to 
be  beset  with  numerous  points,  as  shown  in  fig- 
ure 4  The  name  of  the  fungus  is  Uniting/) 
Maydis  :  the  genus  JJstttago  has  species  which 
produce  smut  in  wheat  and  other  grain,  as  well 
as  in  plants  not  at  all  related  to  the  cereals. 
Moist  seasons  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
development  of  these  small  fungi,  and  we  often 
find  smut  quite  prevalent  in  one  season,  while 
the  same  farm  may  be  free  from  it  the  next.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  the  same  treatment  that  is 
used  for  seed  wheat  to  prevent  smut,  if  generally 
applied  to  seed  corn,  would  do  much  towards 
preventing  its  occurrence.  This  is,  to  wet  the 
corn  before  sowing  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  and  dry  it  with  lime. 

. -m— «»-  i    ■ 

Hay  and  Grain  Wagons. 

Every  farmer  needs  a  "  rack "  of  some  sort 
to  transport  hay,  grain,  and  straw.  Very  simple 
ones  are  for  many  purposes  quite  as  good  as 
more  complicated  affairs,  provided  the  hay,  etc., 
is  not  to  be  moved  over  very  uneven  ground,  or 
to  be  exposed  to  the  casualties  of  village  or 
city  streets.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the 
loads  are  likely  to  be  shaken  and  roughly  han- 
dled, substantial  "racks,"  or  "ladders,"  are 
necessary.  The  patterns  are  numerous.  "We 
"■avc  in  the  May  Agriculturist  a  description  of 
a  Pennsylvania  hay  wagon  of  simple  construc- 
tion, and  herewith  we  show  one  frequently  seen 
and  used  in  Rockland  County,  N.  T.  The  one 
from  which  the  picture  was  taken  is  owned  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Haring.  of  Rockland. 
It  requires  a  fair  mechanic  to 
make  a  good  one,  and  it  is  g 
lather  heavy,  but  a  single  able 
man  can  put  it  upon  the  run- 
ning gear.  The  ladder  in  front 
and  the  two  rear  poles  may  be 
removed.  The  former  is  hing- 
ed to  the  frame  and  is  laid 
down  when  the  wagon  is  driv- 
en without  a  load.  The  poles 
may  be  unstepped  and  laid  in 
the  bottom.  The  rest  is  all 
fastened  together.  There  is  a 
frame  as  long  as  will  go  well 
on  the  wagon,  and  this  rests 
upon  the  bolsters ;  raised  a  foot 
or  14  inches  above  this,  at  both 
front  and  rear  ends,  are  two 
cross-pieces,  aud  there  are  two 
others  crossing  the  middle  of  the  frame.  These 
four  cross-pieces  extend  beyond  the  wheels,  and 
decide  the  width  of  the  hay  rack,  which  may  be 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  width  of  the 
track,  the  size  of  the  wagon,  and  the  size  of  the 
door  and  gateways  the  wagon  is  expected  to 
pass  with  a  load.    Between  these  cross-beams 


on  each  side,  connecting  those  before  and  behind 
the  fore  aud  hind  wheels  respectively,  pass  three 
steamed  and  bent  strips  of  three-quarter-inch 
oak  about  three  inches  wide,  and  three  inches 
apart,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving. 
These  are  connected  at  about  the  middle  by  one 
or  two  strips  bolted  to  them,  and  the  two  mid- 
dle cross-pieces  are  connected  on  each  side  by 
slats  laid  between  the  curved  wheel-guard  pieces, 
as  shown  in  figure  2.  This  also  shows  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  wheel-guard  strips  are  usually 
bolted  to  the  cross-pieces. 

Altogether  this  forms  one  of  the  safest,  and 
handiest  wagons  for  carrying  hay,  etc.,  we  know 
of,  especially  where  a  great  deal  of  this  bu^ness 


Fig. 
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isto  be  done.  It  is  not  a  "rigging"  to  be  thrown 
on  and  off,  but  it  is  easily  adapted  to  any  wagon, 
and  forms  a  rack  which  will  safely  carry  all 
that  two  horses  ought  to  draw,  over  any  road 
they  ought  to  draw  it. 

Dimsmionx. — The  entire  length  of  the  rack 
from  which  our  drawing  was  taken  is  12  feet; 
its  width  6'|a  feet.  The  rear  poles  are  6  feet 
long,  and  the  ladder  in  front  is  6'|a  feet  high. 
The  pieces  comprising  the  frame,  which  is  of 
oak,  are  2'|4  x3'|2-inch  stuff.  The  cross- 
pieces  which  support  the  wheel-guards  are  3x3- 
inch  strips,  6'|a  feet  long.  The  cross-piece  at 
the  extreme  rear — which  projects  on  each  side 
beyond  the  beams  or  bed-pieces,  forming  belay- 
ing pins  to  bind  the  pole  rope  to — is  l3'|4  x  1  inch. 
The  wheel-guard  strips  are  2'|j  inches  wide, 
and  a|i  inch  thick.  The  ladder  is  furnished 
with  four  cross-pieces;  the  outer  uprights  are 
3xl'|4  inches.  These  are  hinged  to  the  bed- 
pieces  of  the  frame  by  an  iron  rod,  passing 
through  both  frame  and  uprights,  and  secured 
by  a  nut.  The  inner  uprights  are  3  inches  by  1 
inch:  the  cross-pieces  2'|s  inches  wide,  and  3I. 
inch  thick.  They  are  each  cut  out  a  little  in 
the  middle  to  receive  the  but  of  the'pole  used 
for  binding  on  the  load.     The  front  aud  rear 
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cross-pieces  supporting  the  wheel-guards  are 
raised  one  foot  above  the  frame  by  posts,  mor- 
tised into  both  frame  and  cross-piece,  and  braced 
with  strong  iron  braces.  A  tool-box  is  fastened 
to  the  front  of  the  frame,  which  has  its  hinges 
in  front,  so  that  it  may  be  the  more  readily 
opened  when  the  wagon  is  loaded  with   hay 
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A  Fallow  Ground  Harrow. 


One  of  the  subscribers  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist, a  large  Western  farmer,  who  has  no 
doubt  paced  many  a  weary  hundred  miles  be- 
hind a  harrow,  commends  very  heartily  a  large 
light  double  harrow,  which  he  uses,  and  of 
which  he  sends  us  the  drawing  and  description 
here  given.  The  harrow  is  obviously  not  in- 
tended for  heavy  clays,  stony  laud,  or  for  tear- 
ing sods  to  bits,  but  for  light  tallow  ground,  as  he 
stales,  and  for  this  purpose  it  seems  admirably 
adapted,  for  its  sweep,  as  ordinarily  drawn, 
must  be  about  ten  feet.  We  let  the  farmer 
make  his  own  statement :  "  I  send  you  the 
rough  draught  of  what  I  consider  the  best  har- 
row in  use — better  than  the  one  given  on  page 
172.  The  more  ground  you  cau  '  strike '  on  a 
day,  the  better.  To  have  a  large  harrow,  use 
three  horses,  and  put  both  horses  and  men 
through.  This  harrow  has  handles,  which  are 
a  great  convenience,  not  for  men  to  go  to  sleep 
on,  but  to  use  in  freeing  the  harrow  of  corn  stubs 
in  harrowing  oats,  of  briers,  sticks,  weeds,  and 
dead  clover,  in  harrowing  fallow  land.  After 
once  going  over,  you  can  collect  the  rubbish  in 
piles,  haul  in,  or  burn  on  the  field.  Two  of 
these  harrows  can  'strike'  (harrow  in)  forty  acres 
of  oats  in  one  day,  if  the  horses  are  fresh,  and 
the  men  keep  their  harrows  free.  I  have  heard 
of  fifty  acres  being  gone  over  iu  one  day,"     It 


and  farmers  are  shy  about  adopting  even  the 
practical  ideas,  for  fear  some  patentee  will  be 
down  upon  them  for  fees.  So,  as  we  publish 
none  of  this  sort  if  we  know  it,  we  are  the  more 
happy  to  give  what  appears  to  be  so  ingenious 
and  well-tried  a  plan  of  fence  as  the  one  figur- 
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is  made  of  21  |3-inch  square  stuff.  The  heads  are 
mortised  together,  the  tooth-bars  being  7'|  2  inch- 
es apart,  or  10  inches  from  the  centers,  and  the 
cross-piece  at  the  rear  is  notched  out  to  fit  upon 
the  bars  to  which  it  is  bolted.  The  teeth  are 
of  three-quarter-inch  iron,  the  first  row  being 
set  4'|a  inches  from  the  heads,  in  each  tooth-bar, 
and  the  other  rows  10-inches  apart,  which 
brings  the  teeth  equally  distant  all  over  each 
half  of  the  harrow.  We  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  the  hinges  were  long  enough  to  make 
those  in  the  middle  no  exception.  The  clevis 
or  hook  of  the  evener  may  be  shifted  to  right 
or  left,  to  regulate  the  evenness  of  the  work. 


Portable  Fence.— Unpatented. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  portable  fences 
which  have  merit  are  covered  by  some  sort 
of  a  patent.  These  patent-rights  are  usually 
unprofitable  to  their  owners,  and  after  a  few 
years  all  attempts  at  selling  farm  rights  or  in- 
troducing the  use  of  the  fences  are  given  up. 
Still,  the  fact  that  the  plan  is  patented  remains, 
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ed.     Our  correspondent,   Isaac   Bachtel,  Stark 
Co.,  O.,  writes  thus  :   "  Enclosed  I   send  you  a 
plan   for  a  portable  fence  'untranimeled  with  a 
patent,'  invented  by  H.  Bachtel,  Esq.,  who  has 
used  it,  on  his  farm  for  the  past   sixteen   years. 
He  has  one  now  about  one  hundred   rods  long 
which  stands  the  storms  as  well  as  if  set  in  the 
ground.    You  will  observe  that   the  boards  are 
narrower  and  the  spaces  wider  than  in  ordinary 
board  fences.     The  ends  of  the  uprights  may 
be  sawed  off  after  the  fence  is  set  up,  and  this 
gives  it  a  neater  appearance."    We  suppose  the 
panels  are  made   of  thirteen-foot  strips.     Mr. 
B.    stales  they  are   of   inch  stuff,  four   inches 
wide.     Pine  would  be   best,  probably;    spruce 
would   do.     The  uprights   are  of  l'[  4-inch  stuff, 
cut  4  feet  10  inches   long,  and   the 
fence  when  done  is  4  feet  8  inches 
high.     The  lower  rail-strip  is  nail- 
ed ou  6  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
uprights.    The  first  space  is  5  inch- 
es wide;  the  second,  0;  the  third, 
71\2;  the  fourth,  10;  and  2  inches 
are  left  above  the  upper  rail  to  be 
removed  subsequently.    In  nailing 
on  the  strips  they  are  made;  to  pro- 
ject beyond  the   posts  alternately 
on  either  side.     (The  extent  of  this 
projection  is  not  stated,   but   we 
conclude  4  or  5  inches  would  be 
enough,  though  in  the  sketch  sent, 
which  we  have  in  a  measure  cop- 
ied, the    length    appears    greater.) 
The  end  uprights  are  on  different 
.sidesof  the  panel,  and  all  the  panels 
are   exactly  alike.     To  secure  uni- 
formity, Mr.  Bachtel  uses  a  frame, 
which  he  calls  a  "tressel,"  to  make 
them  on.     This   consists   of  three 
4x4  scantling,  4  ft,  8  iu.  long,  fastened  together 
by  two  boards  nailed  upon  the  ends.    Five  sets  of 
cleats  or  "stops"  are  nailed  upon  the  scantlings 
upon  which  the  lower  edges  of   the  rail-strips 
are  to  rest,  and  the  board  against  which  the  lower 
ends  of  the  uprights  rest  is  l'|3  inch   above  the 
scantling.     This  tressel  is  12  feet  9  inches  long. 
The  uprights  lie  over  the  scantling,  which  makes 
a  firm  support  to  nail   against,  and   the  whole 
thing  stands  upon  legs  two  feet  high.    It  will 
be  seen  that   in   each   panel  two  rails  extend 
beyond  the  post  on  one  side  and   three  on   the 
other.     When  set  up  these  lock  together,  and 
to  prevent  any  motion  they  arc  secured  firmly 
by  iron  clamps,  one  of  which  is  shown  enlarged 
in  the  foreground.     They  may  be  made  of  old 
wheel   tires,  or  of  6|8-inch   round   iron.    If  the 
strips  and  posts  are  of  the  dimensions  given, 
the  clamps  should  measure  12  inches   from   in- 
side to  inside  of  the  end  angles.     A  portable 
fence  is  a  great  convenience  to  many  who  raise 
sheep,  as   the  pasture  may  be  fed  off  to  much 
greater  advantage  by  its  use  than  when  the  sheep 
are  allowed  to  roam  at  will  over  the  whole. 


Permanent  Foundations.— Dry  Cellars. 

Men  build  houses  on  all  sorts  of  ground,  in 
fact,  sometimes  in  the  water.  A  good  part  of 
the  houses  in  many  of  the  large  seaports  of 
the  world  stand  upon  piles  driven  into  the  soft 
mud,  below  the  surface 
filling,  which  is  dry.  In 
the  country  we  generally 
have  considerable  choice 
of  location;  and  if  we  can 
S  choose  the  kind  of  ground 
upon  which  to  set  a  dwell- 
ing, it  should  be  dry  sand 
or  gravel,  sufficiently  ele- 
vated to  have  the  sur- 
face water  as  well  as  the  rain  which  falls 
upon  the  roof  naturally  flow  off.  On  such 
ground  we  may  dig  the  cellar,  lay  the  founda- 
tion, and  put  up  the  superstructure,  without 
fear  that  there  will  be  any  settling  or  heaving 
by  frost,  or  annoyance  from  water  in  the  cellar 
or  in  the  wall.  On  springy  ground,  on  tenacious 
clayey  subsoils,  or  even  ou  soils  of  ordinary  te- 
nacity, it  is  always  best,  and  often  absolutely 
necessary,  to  provide  the  most  thorough  drain- 
age. There  are  several  common  ways  for  ac- 
complishing this.  One  is  to  dig  a  trench  wider 
than  the  wall,  fill  it  with  small  stones,  and  place 
the  brick  or  stone  wall  upon  it.  This  does  very 
well,  provided  there  is  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the 
water  which  may  collect  in  the  trench.  It  is 
far  better,  however,  to  place  a  drain  beneath 
the  foundation  wall.  This  may  be  of  tile,  which 
is  best,  or  of  stone,  if  more  convenient.  It 
makes  little  or  no  difference  in  regard  to  the 
desirableness  of  having  the  ground  beneath 
well  drained,  whether  the  foundation  walls  are 
of  stone  or  brick.  But  the- ease  with  which 
different  materials  absorb  water  is  an  important 
consideration,  and  makes  stone  always  prefera- 
ble to  brick  if  it  can  be  procured.  The  founda- 
tion shown  in  figure  1  is  supposed  to  be  laid  up 
of  rough,  irregular  stones,  in  cement  mortar, 


which  is  good,  sharp  mortar,  made  with  thor- 
oughly slaked  lime,  to  which  water  lime  is 
added  to  the  extent  of  about  one-sixth.  This 
wall  is  laid  upon  a  base  of  cobble-stones,  thrown 
into  a  trench,  the  largest  and  flattest  of  the 
stones  having  been  placed  ou  edge,  and  inclined 
together  like  a  roof,  so  as  to  form  a  channel  for 
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•water  through  the  middle.  When  the  trenches 
are  dus,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  all  de- 
scend towards  a  convenient  outlet;  and  from  this 
point  a  covered  drain,  with  which  the  founda- 
tion drains  are  connected,  must  lead  off  to 
lower  ground.  Instead  of  a  channel  in  the 
stones,  a  tile  drain  maybe  laid  six  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  trench.  The  tiles  should  be 
covered  with  earth,  well  packed  with  the  back 
of  a  spade.  If  the  trench  is  filled  a  foot  deep 
with  small  stones,  the  weight  of  the  wall  and 
building  will  be  distributed  so  evenly  that  there 
will  be  little  or  no  danger  of  the  tiles  ever  be- 
coming misplaced.  In  case  there  is  much 
water  to  be  carried,  this  is  decidedly  a  better 
plan  than  to  have  a  channel  in  the  stones, 
which   in   time  is  almost  sure   to  be  filled  up. 

It  is  not  at  all  worth  while  to  place  a  brick 
wall  upon  a  stone  drain,  unless  a  bed  for  the 
bricks  be  laid  in  cement.  This  makes  more 
work  than  is  necessary,  though  the  result  is  a 
very  substantial  foundation.  Brick  founda- 
tions are  usually  best  laid  over  a  tile  drain 
about  a  foot  lower  than  the  bricks,  as  in  figure  2, 
the  tiles  being  of  the  smallest  diameter  procura- 
ble, the  trench  for  the  tiles  narrow  as  possible, 
and  the  earth  above  them  well  packed.  The 
brick  wall  may  rest  directly  in  mortar  upon  the 
earth,  if  it  is  of  uniform  hardness;  but  if  it  is 
not  solid  enough,  old  boards  should  be  laid 
down  to  place  the  first  course  upon.  The  same 
cement  mortar  directed  for  stone  foundations 
should  be  used  for  brick  ones ;  and  if  the  whole 
wall,  inside  and  out,  be  floated  over  with  ce- 
ment, it  will  be  more  impervious  to  water,  and 
the  better  for  it.  In  case  a  wall  is  liable  to  re- 
ceive the  wash  of  higher  land,  or,  if  in  case  of 
hard  rains,  water  stands  near  the  house,  lest  it 
soak  down,  lie  against  the  wall,  and  find  its 
way  through  to  the  cellar,  it  is  very  well  to  es- 
tablish a  sort  of  indirect  communication  with 
the  drain  by  filling  in  small  stones  by  the  side 
of  the  wall,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  though, 
except  upon  very  flat  ground,  or  in  a  tenacious 
subsoil,  it  would  be  seldom  necessary. 

Such  drainage  as  we  have  described  will  in- 
sure dry  cellars,  which  may  be  grouted  and  ce- 
mented with  care,  and  so  made  both  rat  and 
damp  proof.  Should  springs  occur  in  the  cellar 
bottom,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  separate 
covered  drains  must  be  made  for  them. 


Use  The  Rake. — It  is  too  much  the  custom  to 
allow  the  ground  to  get  weedy,  and  then  make 
a  job  of  hoeing  out.  It  is  better  not  to  allow 
the  weeds  to  get  the  start,  and  to  effect  this,  no 
implement  is  more  useful  than  a  sharp  steel 
rake.  In  small  gardens,  especially,  whether  of 
vegetables  or  flowers,  the  rake  can  be  kept  in 
such  frequent  use  between  the  rows  and  among 
the  plants,  that  very  little  weeding  will  be  nec- 
essary. It  is  many  times  easier  to  kill  a  weed 
just  as  it  is  in  the  seed-leaf,  than  when  it  be- 
comes a  well-established  plant.  Stir  the  soil 
frequently  with  the  rake,  and  the  weeds  will  be 
taken  at  their  most  vulnerable  time.  A  short 
exposure  to  the  sun  while  in  their  early  stage  of 
growth  will  kill  the  hardiest  of  them. 

•-. -«»      — •-«- 

More  About  the  Sefton  Swine. 


"Our  experience  with  fancy  pigs"  grows 
more  favorable.  The  Seftons  promise  to  be  a 
success  after  all ;  for  although  the  produce  of 
the  thoroughbred  pair  is  scarce,  (owing,  we 
think,  to  too  close  in-breeding,)  the  crosses  of 
the  thoroughbred    boar  with    sows  of  other 


breeds  are  invariably  fine.  This  fact  becoming 
known  among  the  neighbors,  the  boar  is  in  de- 
mand at  fair  rates,  and  our  own  stock  of  pigs 
goes  off  readily,  at  high  prices.  Ten  pigs,  less 
than  eight  weeks  old,  have  recently  been  sold 
for  $86,  which  is  fully  double  the  price  that  the 
same  number  from  common  stock  would  have 
brought,  and  with  five  promising  sows  to  litter 
during  the  season,  there  is  still  a  prospect  that 
the  original  investment  of  $60  for  the  pair  of 
Seftons  will  prove  to  have  been  a  good  one.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  young  pigs 
which  have  thus  far  sold  have  all  been  ffrades, 
or  crosses  of  the  Sefton  and  common  stock. 


Farm  Implements. 


Fig.  1.— KOOLOO  PLOW. 

than  now,  and  on  some  of  the  great  farms  at 
the  West,  blacksmiths  and  other  mechanics  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  regular  force  of  farm  la- 
borers as  plowmen.  On  our  smaller  farms  the 
farmer  himself  must  know  enough  of  the  vari- 
ous trades  to  be  able  to  help  himself,  and  keep 
the  work  going  along,  though  tools  break,  and 
harness  gives  way,  and  nuts  are  lost,  and  all 
sorts  of  unforeseen  accidents  happen.  A  man 
who  can  sew  a  neat  seam  in  a  piece  of  harness, 
put  on  a  horse's  shoe,  solder  a  seam  in  a  leaky 


Fig.  3. — BADEN   PLOW. 

the  principles  upon  which  buildings,  vehicles, 
and  implements,  are  or  ought  to  be  constructed, 
it  would  keep  mechanics  up  to  their  duty,  and 


On  the  great  estates  of  Europe   and  Great 
Britain,  at  the  South,  more  under  the  old  ri-r/im, 


Fin.  2.— OLD   EUROPEAN    PLOW,  STILL  IN  USE. 

pail,  get  out  the  frame  and  put  up  a  simple 
barn,  mend  his  tools,  wood  his  plows,  and  han- 
dle his  axes,  is  not  of  necessity  a  "Jack  at  all 
trades,  and  good  at  none."  He  may  be  a  first- 
rate  farmer,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  knowledge 
of  all  these  may  be  bad  without  making  a  man 
a  worse  cultivator.  A  very  large  farmer  cannot 
afford  time,  except  occasionally,  and  then  more 
as  a  sort  of  recreation  than  for  the  profit  of  it, 
to  do  much  tinkering,  but  the  knowledge  of 
how  many  a  job  ought  to  be  done  is  well 
gained  only  with  the  ability  to  do  it  one's-self. 
If  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the  actual  manual 
operations  which  we  have  denominated  "  tink- 
ering," it  is  ten  times  more  important  with  re- 
gard to  principles.    If  we  all  understood  better 


we  should  have  better  houses,  better  tools,  and 
better  wagons.  We  learn  what  we  feiow  bv 
hard  experience,  and  even  this  knowledge  is 
inaccurate.  As 
boys  in  the  Acad- 
emy, we  studied 
natural  philoso- 
phy, and  very 
likely  neglected  it 
for  chemistry,  (if 
not  for  Latin) 
thinking  that 

chemistry  would 
be  of  far  more 
practical  use. 

This  is  not  the  case. 


4. — MODERN  PLOW. 


To  the  fanner  chemical 
knowledge,  compared  with  a  knowledge  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  (physics),  is  of  very  little  value. 
John  J.  Thomas'  new  book  is  admirable  for  its 
presentation  of  natural  laws,  and  for  the  clear- 
ness of  the  practical  application  of  them,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  forms  of  our  best  tools.  In  discuss- 
ing the  time-honored  plow,  Mr.  T.  gives  a  little 
historical  sketch  of  the  implement,  with  several 
interesting  engravings,  showing  gradual  ad- 
vancement in  the  knowledge  of  principles,  and 
their  application.  We  borrow  a  few  of  the 
engravings  of  these  rude  implements.  The  Baden 
plow,  fig.  3,  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  old 
wooden    mould-board    plows,  some  of    winch 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

may  still  be  seen  on  old  farms.  The  contrast 
with  plows  formed  more  philosophically,  as 
most  of  our  modern  plows  are,  is  very  striking. 
To  illustrate  the  simple,  clear  way  in  which  im- 
portant principles  are  explained,  we  quote  the 
substance  of  a   paragraph   in   (he  chapter  on 

plows : A  large  part  of  the  power  of  the  team 

is  expended  in  severing  the  furrow  slice,  jflie 
point  or  share  should  therefore  be  kept  sharp, 
and  form  as  acute  an  angle  as  practicable,  as  in 
fig.  5.  Some  plows,  which  otherwise  work 
well,  are  hard  to  draw,  because  the  share  being 
made  too  thick  or  obtuse,  raises  the  earth 
abruptly,  as  in  fig.  6.  Where-  stones  occur,  the 
cutting  edge  must  form  an  acute  angle  with  the 
land-side,  like  a  sharp  wedge  (see  fi<r.  7,);  a  plow 
like  this  will  crowd  obstructions    aside  much 
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Fig.  7.  Fig.  S. 

more  easily  than  one  like  fig.  8.  When,  how- 
ever, as  in  a  breaking-up  plow 'on  the  Western 
prairies,  the  great  necessity  is  that  the  plow 
should  cut  roots,  the  sharpness  of  edge 
is  more  important  than  its  wedge-like  form. 
Every  part  of  the  plow  is  discussed  in 
like  manner,  and  so  with  plow  appendages, 
among  which  the  Weed  Booh  is  mentioned. 
As  it  may  be qf  service tp  our  leaders  tin- 
season  in  plowing  under  green  crops  or 
weeds,  we  give  it.  Sec  fin.  0.  "Sometimes 
it.  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  with  the 
lower  point  projecting  forward,  as  in  the 
upper  figure  ;  another  form  is  like  that  in 
the  lower  figure,  pointing  backwards.  This 
is  less  liable  to  be  caught  by  obstructions." 
It  bends  forward  the  tall  growth,  and  holds 
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it  down  until  caught  by  the  revolving  sod. 
A  heavy  chain,  attached  to  the  beam  near  the 
standard,  and  to  the  end  of  the  evener  on  the 
mould-board  side,  the  bight  dragging  back  as 


Fig.  9. — WEED    HOOKS. 

fnr  as  possible,  and  yet  escaping  being  caught 
by  the  furrow  slice  as  it  turns  over,  answers  a 
similar,  purpose,  but  is  not  so  easily  managed. 
Another  implement,  which  may  give  a  sea- 
sonable hint  of  value  to  some  of  our  readers,  is 
the  Hay  Sweep,  tigs.  10  and  11.  This  consists 
of  an  upright  frame,  fixed  upon  a  double-head- 
ed  rake,  like  that  of  a  common  revolving 
horse-take.     On  each   side  of  the  frame  is  a 


Fi».  10. — HAY   SWEEP. 

gata-like  appendage,  to  which  a  horse  is  at- 
tached, one  on  each  side.  The  horses  are  rid- 
den by  sensible  lads,  and  the  hay,  unraked,  or 
thrown  into  windrows,  is  gathered  into  the 
•'  sweep."  The  affair  will  hold  four  hundred  or 
five  hundred  pounds  of  hay,  and  being  able  to 
slide  easily  over  the  ground,  the  horses  quickly 
haul  it  to  the  barn  or  stack,  if  the  distance  be 
not,  too  great,  in  which  case  it  would  not  pay  to 


Fig.  11. — HAT  SWEEP  LOADED. 

use  it.  There  are  many  places  -where  raking 
may  be  done  by  horse  power,  and  where  hay  is 
stacked  upon  the  ground,  as  on  many  of  the 
salt  marshes  along  the  coast,  and  where  hay 
wagons  can  not  be  used.  Here  we  think  these 
hay  sweeps  might  be  usefully  employed. 

The  book  is  full  of  useful  suggestions  and 
practical  hints,  besides  being  the  only  work  we 
know  of  in  which  the  principles  of  natural  phi- 
losophy  are  exhibited  as  applied  upon  the  farm. 


Turnips  and  Ruta-bagas. 


There  is  hardly  any  soil  upon  which,  with 
proper  management,  turnips  may  not  be  raised, 
and  there  is  no  more  paying  crop — considering 
the  little  labor  required,  the  very  short  time  it 
occupies  the  land,  and  its  importance  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  forage  for  all  sorts  of  stock.  "We  cul- 
tivate two  different  plants  under  the  name  of 
'  turnip,  and  each  has  an  indefinite,  we  might  al- 
most say  infinite,  number  of  varieties.  We 
distinguish  them  as  common  or  English,  or  soft 


turnips,  and  as  Swedes,  Ruta-bagas,  Russian, 
French,  etc.  Those  of  one  kind,  Brassiea 
rapa,  are  distinguished  by  roughish,  light  green 
leaves,  while  the  varieties  of  the  other,  Brassiea 
napus,  have  smooth,  glossy  leaves,  usually  of  a 
greenish  blue  color.  The  culture  required  by 
the  two  kinds  varies  considerably,  as  the 
Swedes  are  longer  in  maturing,  and  to  attain 
the  full  growth  require  a  month  or  six  weeks 
more  time  than  common  turnips.  It  is  custom- 
ary, therefore,  to  sow  them  about  the  middle  of 
June,  though  they  would  probably  do  equally 
well  sown  earlier ;  while  were  we  to  sow  com- 
mon turnips  too  early,  they  would  grow  hollow 
and  pithy,  crack,  fill  with  water,  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, rot  before  harvest.  It  usually  does  very 
well  to  sow  Ruta-bagas  quite  early  in  July; 
in  fact,  to  obtain  the  tenderest  and  best-flavored 
roots  for  the  table,  they  are  best  sown  some  lime 
in  July,  on  most,  soils.  Common  turnips  should 
be  sown  in  this  month,  and  there  need  not  be 
any  especial  hurry  about  getting  the  seed  in  be- 
fore the  last  of  the  month.  It  is  well,  therefore 
to  take  time  to  get  the  land  in  good  order,  per- 
haps to  plow  it  twice,  and  at  any  rate,  to  go 
over  it  well  with  cultivators,  clod-crushers,  or 
harrows,  to  kill  weeds  aud  mellow  it  well  before 
the  seed  is  sown.  Common  turnips  are  usually 
sown  broadcast,  but  we  are  satisfied  it  pays 
abundantly  to  drill  them,  placing  the  rows  fully 
18  to  20  inches  apart.  If  there  is  much  organic 
or  animal  manure  in  the  soil,  the  plants  will 
make  leaf  at  the  expense  of  the  roots ;  hence,  ex- 
cept on  very  poor  soils,  barn-yard  manure 
should  seldom  be  employed.  A  single  barrel 
of  fine  bone-dust  or  of  a  good  superphosphate, 
applied  with  the  seed  in  the  drill,  is  by  far  the 
bust  application.  Swedish  turnips  are  sown 
in  the  same  way,  but  they  will  bear  a  much 
stronger  soil  and  more  mauure.  In  fact,  excel- 
lent, well-flavored  Ruta-bagas  may  be  grown 
upon  land  which  is  so  rich  that  common  tur- 
nips would  be  woody,  strong,  and  unfit  for  ta- 
ble use,  or  for  profitable  feeding. 

In  regard  to  varieties :  The  Yellow  Purple- 
top  Swede  is,  perhaps,  best  for  general  culture. 
Skirving's  Purple-top  having  also  yellow  flesh, 
is  superior  for  rather-  light  soils.  The  Sweet 
German  and  White  French  are  highly  esteemed 
for  the  table.  Among  the  almost  endless  varie- 
ties of  the  common  turnip,  after  trying  mauy 
kinds,  we  fall  back  upon  the  Cow-horn  and 
Purple-top  Strap-leaf,  for  general  crop.  The 
White  Globe,  Golden-ball,  and  several  of  the 
fancy  varieties,  are  very  good,  but  we  prefer  the 
old  stand-bys,  if  pure  seed  can  be  obtained. 


Sowing  Corn  for  Green  Fodder, 

Corn  for  green  fodder  should  be  sown,  not 
broadcast,  but  thickly,  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
so  that  it  may  be  readily  "  tended  "  by  horse 
power.  At  this  width  the  cultivator  will  pass 
through  the  rows  without  danger,  aud  if  the 
seed  is  thick  in  the  drills,  (not  less  than  twenty- 
five  kernels  to  the  foot,)  it  will,  on  rich  land, 
form  so  bushy  a  growth  as  to  nearly  occupy 
the  whole  space.  The  sowings  may  be  con- 
tinued, at  intervals,  until  nearly  or  quite  the 
first  of  August.  The  rows  being  marked  out, 
by  chaining,  or  with  the  plow,  the  corn  may  be 
sown  quite  rapidly  by  hand,  and  covered  with 
the  feet,  as  recommended  by  Peter  Henderson 
in  his  "  Gardening  for  Profit,"  and  then  well 
rolled  down.  Or,  which  is  much  better,  it  may 
be  put  in  with  a  wheat-drill  by  taking  out  all 
but  the  middle  and  the  two  end  teeth,  and  stop- 
ping the  discharge  from  the  hopper  except  over 


these.  This  will  bring  the  rows  at  about  the 
proper  distance  apart,  and  the  quantity  of  seed 
may  be  easily  regulated  so  as  to  give  the  requi- 
site thickness  in  the  drill.  Corn  sown  in  this 
way  needs  no  additional  covering  bc}rond  what 
a  roller  will  give  it.  Should  it  not  be  needed 
for  feeding  in  its  green  state,  it  may  be  bound 
in  small  bundles,  and  cured  in  long  shocks, 
made  around  a  rail  supported  by  crotches  or 
stakes.   'When  cured,  it  forms  a  nutritious  fodder. 


The   Treatment  of  Sick  Animals. 


The  crying  evil  of  the  agriculture  of  this 
country  is,  that  we  have  no  good  system  of 
veterinary  instruction.  Except  in  the  large 
cities,  aud,  indeed,  in  most  of  those,  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a  well-educated  veterinary  sur- 
geon. Throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  our  poor  dumb  brutes, 
condemned  to  suffer  from  diseases  generally 
brought  about  by  our  own  carelessness  or  neg- 
lect, are  obliged  to  bear  the  still  greater  suffer- 
ing of  the  barbarous  treatment  of  common  far- 
riers and  quacks,  who  know  almost  nothing  of 
the  organization  of  their  bodies.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  violent  purgings,  frightful  blood- 
letting, blisters  and  firings,  are  applied  without 
thought  and  without  reason,  entailing  untold 
agony  to  the  animal,  and  generally  much  loss 
to  its  owner.  Of  course,  when  an  animal  is 
sick,  any  farmer  who  is  ignorant  of  what  should 
be  done  ought  to  secure  the  best  advice  within 
his  reach.  But  he  should  always  retain  so 
much  control  over  the  treatment  as  to  avoid  a 
resort  to  barbarous  remedies,  unless  the  un- 
skilled practitioner  can  convince  him  that  there 
is  good  reason  for  it ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  an 
animal  left  to  the  unguided  curative  processes 
of  nature  would  come  better  out  of  its  troubles 
than  if  subjected  to  the  operation  of  .brutal 
means  for  the  restoration  of  its  health.  With 
animals,  as  with  men,  there  is  far  too  much 
medicine-giving,  blistering,  and  bleeding;  and 
probably  more  are  killed  or  permanently  injured 
by  these  practices  than  are  cured  by  them.  Of 
course,  in  some  desperate  cases,  they  are  neces- 
sary, but  they  should  always  be  resorted  to 
with  caution,  and  with  much  hesitation.  In  all 
minor  diseases,  which  result  almost  invariably 
from  bad  air,  bad  food,  filth,  and  neglect,  thf 
wisest  treatment  is  the  removal  of  the  cause, 
and  the  restorationof  those  simple,  natural  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  return,  no  less  than  the 
maintenance,  of  health  is  based.  The  purging 
ball  may  often  be  with  advantage  supplanted 
by  a  loosening  diet,  bleeding,  almost  invariably 
by  such  a  diet  and  by  pure  air.  Warm  clothing 
and  thorough  grooming  will  usually  do  the 
work  of  the  blister,  aitd  do  it  much  better.  In 
all  cases  of  strains,  bruises,  and  wounds,  water 
is  an  almost  sovereign  remedy ;  and  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  send  for  the  local  cow  doctor  or  horse 
doctor,  the  simple  treatment  above  indicated 
will  be  found  not  only  cheaper,  but  far  belter 
iu  its  application  and.  in  its  effects. 


Management  of  Agricultural  Societies, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Faile's  address,  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retiring  from  the  Presidency  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  has  been 
published  by  the  Society.  His  views  are  plain- 
ly spoken,  and  no  one  can  doubt  their  being 
earnest  convictions.  He  strenuously  opposes 
horse-racinc  and   all   sorts  of  shows,  :ls  means 
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of  drawing  a  crowd,  and  would  have  our  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  who  receive  aid  from  the 
State,  forced  to  keep  the  associations  of  the 
race-course  entirely  away  from  their  grounds. 
The  N.  Y.  State  Society  never  has  had  trotting 
races,  shows,  games,  or  anything  of  the  kind  at 
their  fairs,  which  have  been  so  uniformly  credit- 
able and  successful.  So  far  as  possible,  it  has 
encouraged  tilings  purely  agricultural,  and  few 
others.  Mr.  F.  would  draw  the  lines  still 
closer,  especially  in  regard  to  those  articles 
upon  which  the  decision  of  the  Society  could 
not  be  taken  as  authoritative.  Steam  engines 
for  general  use,  sewing  machines,  and  musical 
instruments,  fall  within  this  catalogue,  and  while 
the  makers  and  proprietors  of  them  should  be 
induced  to  exhibit  them,  he  would  have  no 
premiums  offered.  All  who  are  familiar  with 
the  working  of  our  great  agricultural  fairs 
know  that  officers  and  clerks  are  worked  almost 
to  death  for  a  day  or  two,  before  and  after  the 
opening,  in  taking  entries,  classifying  them, 
making  out  the  judges'  books,  and  preparing  for 
and  receiving  the  stock  and  articles.  The  judges 
cannot  act  before  the  second  or  third  day,  and 
in  many  cases  the  show  is  not  full  until  that 
time.     Everybody  tries  to  attend  on  the  third 


day,  and  on  the  contingencies  of  the  weather 
and  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  carry  the  peo- 
ple depends  the  success  of  the  show.  All  this 
Mr.  Faile  would  remedy  by  simply  requiring 
all  entries  to  be  made  and  the  books  to  be  closed 
some  time  previously.  He  proposes  to  print  a 
complete  catalogue  of  everything  entered,  giv- 
ing as  full  details  as  possible,  and  have  it  for 
sale  the  first  day,  and  have  the  judges  do  their 
work  and  be  ready  to  declare  the  awards  be- 
fore the  fair  is  opened.  This  would  cause  all 
the  days  to  possess  an  equal  interest.  Thursday 
would  no  longer  be  the  great  day,  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  all  and  the  disappointment  of  many 
who,  on  account  of  the  crowd,  see  half  the 
show.  The  business  of  four  days  would  not 
be  crowded  into  one,  and  the  Society,  the  ho- 
tels, the  railroads,  would  at  the  same  time  be 
greatly,  relieved,  and  much  better  patronized. 
We  heartily  second  all  Sir.  Faile's  efforts  to  se- 
cure greater  efficiency  in  the  management  of 
the  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  country  for  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  established.  These 
are  not  money-making,  horse-racing,  and  the 
political  advancement  of  their  officers,  but  the 
diffusion  among  the  people  of  useful  know- 
ledge upon  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture. 


A  California  Horse   Market. 


"  The  artist  has,  in  the  above  picture,  given  us 
a  scene  which  will  be  readily  recognized  by 
those  who  visited  California  in  its  early  days. 
The  Mexican  ways  of  managing  horses  were 
followed  for  a  long  time  after  the  Americans 
came  into  the  country.  AVith  all  their  rough- 
ness and  cruelty,  the  Mexicans  had  some  good 
things  about  their  horse  management  and  equip- 
ment, and  these  were  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  lasso  was  found  to  be  useful,  and 
the  manner  of  throwing  it  was  quickly  learned, 
and  the  Mexican  saddle,  somewhat  modified, 
is  the  perfection  of  saddles.  The  half-wild 
horses  and  mules  are  kept  at  night  in  a  strong 
"corral,"  an  enclosure  formed  by  a  strong 
stockade  of  timber.  When  an  animal  is  desired 
for  use  or  for  sale,  the  herd  is  driven  into  the 
enclosure,  aud  the  designated  one  selected  by 
the  unerring  aim  of  the  "  Tioiiibre"  with  the  lasso. 
The  writer  has  witnessed  such  a  scene  many 
times;  the  picturesque  costumes,  the  strange 
looking  horse  gear,  the  skill  displayed  in  the 
use  of  the  lasso,  the  rushing  of  the  affrighted 
herd,  aud  the  struggles  of  the  captured  animal, 
all  combine  to  make  it  one  of  great  interest. 
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Salvias  or  Sages  as  Ornamental  Plants. 

— ■ 

The  scarlet  Sage,  Salvia  splendem,  is  unri- 
valled for  producing  a  mass  of  scarlet  color. 
It  is  propagated  from  cuttings  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  it  may  be  readily  raised  from  seed, 


house  over  winter.  The  garden  Sage,  (S.  offi- 
cinalis), furnishes  us  an  ornamental  variety, 
called  Sah'ia  tricolor.  It  is  in  all  respects  like 
the  common  Sage,  excepting  in  color  ;  the  older 
leaves  are  distinctly  marked  with  white,  while 
the  younger  ones  have,  in  addition,  a  tinge  of 
crimson.  Messrs.  Olm  Brothers,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  sent  us  a  fine  specimen,  which  will  allow 
us  to  test  how  the  markings  will  endure  during 
our  hot  summer  weather.  It  is  said  to  be 
equally  hardy  with  the  ordinary  sage.  Many 
of  the  plants  with  variegated  foliage.which  are  so 
ornamental  in  Europe,  fail  to  stand  our  climate. 


THE  BBACTED  SAGE — (Salvia  iiwolucrata.y 

though  the  plants  will  be  later  in  coming  into 
bloom.  If  the  plants  have  room  to  develop, 
they  will  grow  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  bear 
a  profusion  of  intensely  scarlet  flowers  until 
cut  down  by  the  frost.  A  more  dwarf  variety 
is  Gordon's  Sage  (S.  splendent  Gordonii),  which 
has  equally  brilliant  flowers.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  any  flower  of  the  exquisite 
shade  of  blue  belonging  to  that  of  the 
Spreading  Sage,  S.  patens;  people  who 
go  into  ecstaeies  over  such  things  call 
it  "  heavenly."  Unfortunately,  the  plant 
is  rather  coarse  and  weedy  in  its  habit, 
and  the  flowers,  though  of  rare  beauty 
of  color,  drop  very  soon.  Another,  and 
a  not  generally  known  species,  though 
an  old  one,  is  the  Bracted  Sage,  S.  in- 
enhu-rata.  Its  manner  of  flowering  is 
very  striking,  and  is  shown  in  the  en- 
graving at  about  half  the  natural  size. 
At  the  base  of  the  flower  buds  are  large, 
colored  scales  or  bracts;  these  scales 
lap  over  one  another,  and  completely 
envelop  the  buds,  but  drop  away  as  the 
flowers  open.  As  the  flowering  pro- 
gresses from  below  upwards,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  flowering  stem  is  always  ter- 
minated by  a  large,  rose-colored  button, 
composed  of  unexpanded  buds,  with 
their  overlapping  scales.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  rose-colored,  and  not 
large,  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  when  in  flower 
is  very  pleasing.  In  France  they  have  a  variety 
of  this  called  Descliainpsuma,  which  has  much 
larger  flowers,  and,  judging  from  a  recent  figure 
in  the  Revue  Horticole,  must  be  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  form.  All  of  these  species  are 
tender,  and  a  stock  must  be  kept  in  the  green- 


Summer  Propagation  of  Geraniums  and 
Other  Soft-wooded  Plants. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  our  Horticul- 
tural Annual  for  1868,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson 
gives  a  method  of  propagating 
geraniums  and  similar  plants, 
during  the  summer  season.  Last 
summer  we  tried  it  with  such 
satisfactory  results  that  we  bring 
it  to  the  notice  of  our  flower- 
growing  readers  at  this  time.  The 
majority  of  those  who  put  out 
geraniums  as  bedding  plants  do 
not  like  to  lose  them  when  frosts 
come,  and  the  plants  are  taken 
up,  potted,  and  brought  into  the 
bouse.  They  generally  manage 
to  live  through  the  winter,  and 
in  spring  are  sorry-looking,  long- 
legged  specimens,  not  fit  to  put 
out,  but  as  they  have  been  win- 
tered with  so  much  trouble,  they 
go  into  the  borders  and — make  a. 
very  bad  show.  A  much  better 
way  is  to  follow  Mr.  Henderson's 
plan  of  propagating,  referred  to  above.  In  July 
or  August,  when  the  plants  have  made  a  vigor- 
ous growth,  cut  the  branches  of  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  make  cuttings,  so  as  to  form  a  tongue, 
as  in  making  a  layer.  The  engraving  shows 
how  this  is  done  at  A,  A.   The  wound  will  soon 


treated,  and  when  turned  out  this  spring  they 
were  finer  plants  than  any  the  florists  furnish. 
When  the  cut  is  made  as  above  shown,  the  buds 
below  it  push  with  great  rapidity,  and  thus  fur- 
nish material  for  a  second  supply  of  cuttings. 


HORSERADISH  FLOWER. — (REDUCED    IN   SIZE.) 

The  Horseradish  Flower  and  Fruit. 


MANNER  OF  TONGUEING  PLANTS. 

callus  over,  and  in  wet  weather  even  roots  will 
be  emitted.  When  a  good  callus  is  formed,  the 
cuttings  can  be  detached  altogether  and  planted 
in  pots,  or  in  a  shady  place  in  the  open  ground, 
where  they  will  soon  make  fine,  stocky  plants, 
— just  the  thing  for  keeping  over  winter.  We 
have  enjoyed  all  winter  some  geraniums  thus 


The  many  letters  which  come,  asking  if  Horse- 
radish cannot  be  propagated  by  the  seed,  in- 
duces us  to  say  that  we  should  like  to  see  a 
Horseradish  seed.  As  it  grows  in  old  gardens, 
where  the  patch  remains  year  by  year, 
it  flowers  abundantly.  Its  blossoms  are 
white,  and  of  the  general  shape  of  those 
of  the  Mustard  Family,  to  which  it  be- 
longs. The  engraving  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  flowers.  We  were 
quite  surprised  to  see  these  used  in 
some  large  bouquets  with  very  good 
effect.  When  the  coarse  stems  and 
foliage  are  hidden,  the  flowers  appear 
very  much  like  those  of  Candytuft. 
Horseradish,  like  some  other  plants 
■which  propagate  readily  by  other  means, 
seldom  produces  seeds.  Every  bit  of 
root  left  in  the  earth  will  produce  a 
plant,  and  eveiy  gardener  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  an  old  Horse- 
radish patch.  In  our  improved  methods 
of  cultivation,  the  piece  of  root  is  put 
into  the  ground  under  circumstances 
■which  will  induce  a  rapid  growth  and 
very  little  spreading.  It  is  taken  out  in 
autumn,  and  thus  the  plant  is  not 
allowed  to  establish  itself.  In  April, 
1867,  we  gave  one  method  of  growing 
the  plant.  We  have  carefully  watched  and 
inquired  for  many  years,  and  never  yet  saw 
or  heard  of  a  ripe  pod  upon  a  Horseradish 
plant,  and  the  European  botanists  say  that  it 
very  seldom  perfects  seed  with  them.  Probably, 
if  it  were  grown  in  a  pot  where  it  could  not 
extend  its  roots,  it  might  be  induced  to  seed. 
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Button-hole  Bouquets. 


The  custom  is  becoming  popular  of  wearing 
a  Meat  bouquet  in  thebuttou-liole  by  gentlemen, 
and  with  ladies  of  wearing  a  similar  one  attach- 
ed tn  the  front  part  of  the  dress.  We  regard 
this  as  a  pleasant  fashion,  and  the 
ornamentation  is  vastly  better  than 
ostentatious  displays  of  jewelry. 
The  custom  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  this  side  of  the  water, 
for  we  find  that  the  most  dignified 
of  the  English  journals  has  within 
the  year  given  several  articles  upon 
the  proper  making  up  of  a  but- 
ton-hole bouquet.  As  these  were 
intended  for  gardeners  who  had 
to  furnish  their  employers  with  the 
choice  products  of  the  hot-house, 
the}'  would  not  interest  our  read- 
ers. To  our  notion,  a  rose-bud 
with  a  green  leaf  that  will  not 
readily  wilt,  a  sprig  of  Lily  of  the  Fig.  1. 
Valley  with  its  leaf,  or  some  such  simple  thing, 
that  has  an  air  of  freshness  about  it  and  very 
little  of  arrangement,  is  in  better  taste  than  any 
elaborate  affair  can  be.  Ordinarily  the  little 
bouquet,  is  pinned  at  the  button-hole  on  the  left 
side  of  the  coat,  worn  there  until  it  wilts,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it.  A  friend  of  ours  is  noted 
among  his  many  friends  as  always  having  a 
rose-bud  at  his  button-hole.  Noticing  that  at  a 
lime  when  rose-buds  were  scarce  he  made  one 
do  duty  for  more  than 
one  day,  we  ascertained 
how  it  was  done.  Some 
one  had  brought  him 
from  France  a  little  af- 
fair like  that  showu  in 
figure  1.  It  is  a  small 
tube,  closed  at  one  end, 
witli  a  wire  to  hook  it 
to  the  bottou-hole.  This 
being  concealed  beneath 
the  lappel  of  the  coat 
received  the  steins  of 
the  flowers,  which  were 
passed  through  the  but- 
ton-hole, and  the  tube 
being  partly  filled  with 
water  kept  them  fresh 
all  day  long.  Any  apothecary  or  chemist,  in- 
deed any  one  handy  in  working  with  glass, 
could  make  such  a  contrivance  or  a  substitute 
for  it.  Recently  some  similar  bouquet  holders 
have  been  imported  from  England,  intended  for 
ladies'  use.  They  are  tubes  furnished  with  a 
pin  to  fasten  like  a  common  brooch  or  breast- 
pin. Figure  2  shows  one  of  the  plainest  of 
these,  in  which  the  glass  is  hidden  by  a  neat 
fern-leaf  in  bronze.  Some  of  these  imported 
designs  are  quite  out  of  taste  and  ridiculous 
from  the  use  of  heavy  gilded  leaves  and  vari- 
ous colored  heads,  all  of  which  must  pale  in 
beauty    before  the    simplest    natural    flowers. 


Strawberries  in  Pots, 


Under  the  head  of  "A  Revolution  in  Straw- 
berry Culture,"  we  read  not  long  ago  an  ac- 
count in  a  French  journal  of  a  discovery  which 
was  to  revolutionize  strawberty  culture  in 
France.  It  was  to  strike  the  runners  in  pots, 
plant  them  in  July,  and  get  a  crop  the  next 
year,  with  various  details  as  to  distance  of  plant- 
ing, manuring,  etc.  Some  of  our  best  growers 
have  for  a  long  time  been  practising  what  is  es- 


sentially this  method.  It  presents  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  one  can  transplant  without  regard 
to  the  season  or  weather.  Plants  rooted  in 
pots  may  be  put  out  in  July,  or,  if  the  ground 
be  open,  in  December,  and  the  plants  never 
need  know  that  the}'  have  been  disturbed.  It 
is  well  to  prepare  a  good  potting  soil  before; 
hand.  Three  parts  of  good  loam  and  one  of 
well-decomposed  cow  manure  is  the  best.  The 
pots  may  be  about  three  inches  across,  though 
smaller  ones  will  answer.  When  a  runner 
shows  signs  of  striking  root  am!  forming  a  plant, 
plunge  one  of  these  pots  of  earth  in  the  soil  of 
the  bed,  place  the  young  plant  on  it,  and  hold  it 
there  by  putting  a  clod  or  a  small  stone  on  it. 
Where  very  strong  plants  are  desired,  the  run- 
ner may  be  stopped  by  pinching,  but  with  most 
varieties  this  is  not  necessary.  AVhen  the  new 
plant  has  made  enough  roots  to  sustain  iftelf, 
the  connection  with  the  parent  plant  may  In- 
severed,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  he  set,  out  when 
it  may  be  desired.  The  plant  may  grow  in  the 
pot  until  the  roots  reach  its  sides,  and  then  the 
ball  of  earth  be  turned  out  and  the  plant  placed 
in  the  bed  without  disturbing  the  roots.  This 
plan  is  especially  valuable  for  the  amateur,  and 
our  nurserymen  who  ship  plants  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  follow  it.  Plants  started  early  in  pots 
and  set  out  as  soon  as  they  become  well  rooted 
will  bear  a  fair  crop  the  next  spring.  Those 
who  force  strawberries  start  the  plants  in  the 
same  manner,  and  when  the  roots  reach  the  sides 
of  the  pots,  shift  them  to  others  of  a  larger 
diameter,  in  which  they  complete  their  growth. 


The  Trees  Do  Not  Bear. 

Several  letters  are  at  hand  stating  that  the 
writers  have  trees  of  such,  and  such  varieties, 
planted  so  and  so  long,  but  which  do  not  bear, 
and  asking  what  is  the  matter.  A  tree  goes  on 
making  a  growth  of  wood  for  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  years,  according  to  the  variety.  At 
length  the  buds,  which  might  have  prolonged 
into  branches,  take  on  a  new  development,  and 
bear  flowers  and  fruit.  In  the  natural  course 
of  things,  the  time  when  this  change  will  take 
place  is  governed  mainly  by  the  character  of 
the  soil.  In  a  very  fertile  soil,  the  tree  will 
make  wood,  in  preference  to  forming  fruit,  for  a 
longer  period  than  it  will  in  a  poorer  one.  In 
orchards,  the  tendency  to  form  wood  is  checked 
when  the  trees  have  attained  a  sufficient  size, 
by  seeding  down  to  grass.  Whatever  checks 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  threatens  its  life, 
has  a  tendency  to  throw  it  into  fruiting.  The 
time  required  for  different  varieties  to  come  into 
bearing  varies  greatly,  and  this  is  a  point  on 
which  our  fruit  books  are  very  deficient  in  in- 
formation. Some  varieties  of  pears,  for  instance, 
will  bear  in  two  or  three  years  from,  the  bud, 
while  with  others  one  must  wait  for  eight  or 
ten  years ;  and  it  is  so  with  apples.  With  varie- 
ties which  are  naturally  late  in  coming  into 
bearing,  our  advice  is  to  wait ;  but  where  a  tree, 
which  should  bear,  does  not  give  fruit  when  at 
a  reasonable  age,  we  should  root  prime.  The 
best  time  to  do  this  is  in  the  spring.  Dig  a 
trench  around  the  tree,  at  a  distance  of  one  foot 
from  it,  for  each  inch  of  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk,  i.  e.,  a  tree  three  inches  through  will 
have  a  trench  forming  a  circle  six  feet  in 
diameter.  Dig  down,  and  with  a  very  sharp 
spade  cut  off  every  root  that  extends  beyond 
the  trench.  There  are  modes  of  summer  prun- 
ing to  induce  fruitfulness,  but  these  can  be 
applied  to  only  a  few  trees,  while  root-pruning 
can    he  readily   applied   on    the    large   scale. 


About  Chrysanthemums. 

After  all  the  glories  of  the  garden,  the  Chrys- 
anthemum crowns  the  year.  All  through  the 
summer  it  has  a  weedy  and  unattractive  look, 
and  most  people  let  it  have  its  own  way.  It  is 
only  storing  up  strength  to  withstand  the  frosts, 
and  late  in  the  season  it  will  blaze  with  flowers. 
A  neglected  Chrysanthemum  is  good,  but  one 
properly  cared  for  is  a  treasure.  Suppose  we 
start  with  one  with  a  single  stem,  such  as  the 
florists  send  oirfi  ■  "When  it  is  fairly  established 
and  growing  well,  pinch  off'  the  top;  this  will 
cause  several  branches  to  slut,  and  when  they 
seem  vigorous,  pinch  them  again,  and  so  keep 
on  until  the  middle  of  August,  or  the  first,  of 
September.  Then  if  the  branches  are  crowded, 
thin  them  out,  and  stop  tin:  suckers  which  will 
start  up  from  below,  as  well  as  those  branches 
which  start  too  late  to  form  flower  buds.  By  a 
little  care,  supposing  that  the  plants  have  not 
been  put  too  near  together,  a  handsome  head 
may  he  formed.  We  have  noticed  that  later  in 
the  season  a  hairy  caterpillar  is  very  destructive 
to  the  Chrysanthemum  foliage;  hut  it  is  easily 
shaken  bflr"aild  crushed.  A  dark  colored  aphis 
somctimes'int'ests'jt ;  we  have  never  had  it  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  be  beyond  the  control  of 
thumb  and  finger,  but  if  it  should  prove  annoy- 
ing, we  should  try  the  effect  of  tobacco  water. 

Notes  from  "  The  Pines."— No.  2. 


If  we  had  a  national  school  of  horticulture, 

the  best,  thing  thai  it  could  do  would  be  to  buy 
this  place  for  tjie  sake  of  the  useful  examples 
and  warnings  it  presents.  I  wish  you  could  see 
the  currant  bushes,  and  note  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  timber  and  the  fruit.  Enormous 
clumps  of  old  wood,  which  looked  as  if  they 
might  bear  pecks  each,  show  3.  promise  of  a 
quart.  The  old-fashioned  notion  of  "the  more 
branches  the  more  fruit"  finds  full  exemplifica- 
tion here.  The  only  decent  thing  on  the  place  is 
the  strawberry  patch.  Unfortunately,  it  is  oi 
Russell's  Prolific,  a  capital  berry  to  have  for 
home  use,  but  much  too  soft  for  marketing. 
For  a  wonder,  the  plants  have  been  cultivated 
in  hills,  and  this  spring  made  a  most  satisfactory 
show.  The  man  was  told  to  mulch  the  bed 
with  salt  hay;  he  comes  from  the  land  of  dic- 
tionaries, New  England;  so,  instead  of  asking 
.an  explanation,  he  consulted  one  of  the  Ws,  and 
found  that  to  mulch  was  "  to  cover  with  straw." 
This  happened  before  we  took  possession,  and 
when  we  came,  some  weeks  after,  we  found  the 
bed  actually  covered  up,  and  the  poor  straw- 
-berry  plants  in  a  fair  way  of  being  smothered. 
A  dictionary  is  "  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the 
country,"  as   friend  Sparrowgrass  would  say. 

The  author  of  "Walks  and  Talks"  has  a 
Doctor  and  a  Deacon  to  make  up  the  dialogue. 
I  have  two  Doctors  !  There  is  the  Doctor  who 
lives  here  at  home,  and  t'other  Doctor,  who  lives 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  shall  call  one 
Doctor  "  the  Doctor,"  and  the  other  one  may  as 
well  be  distinguished  as  Dr.  K.  We,  the  Doc- 
tor and  I,  called  the  other  day  on  Dr.  K,  who 
has  just  been  laying  out  a  new  place.  Ho  had 
two  pieces  of  lawn  which  were  seeded  this 
spring;  one  was  nicely  green,  and  the  other 
showed  no  sign  of  grass.  He  asked  me  to  ex- 
plain. "You  had  different  seed?"  "No."  « 
"  You  used  guano  on  one  and  not  on  the  other  ?" 
"  No."  "  One  was  rolled  or  beaten  ?"  "  Yes." 
A  more  marked  instance  of  the  utility  of  com- 
pacting the  soil  around  seeds  could  not  be  pre- 
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sented.  This  reminds  me  to  commend  at  this 
season,  when  many  tilings  are  to  lie  transplant- 
ed, what  Peter  Henderson  calls  "  firming."  In 
setting;  out  cabbages  and  other  plants,  go  over 
the  row  and  press  the  soil  down  firmly  about 
the  root  with  the  foot.  I  very  rarely  lose  a 
plant,  if  it  has  any  life  iu  it,  if  I  set  it  myself. 

Dr.  K.  showed  a  choice  lot  of  evergreens, 
and  I  remonstrated  with  him  for  putting  such 
valuable  things  so  close  together.  lie  explained 
that  his  object  was  to  "plant  out "  his  privy. 
It  is  very  singular  that  this  appendage  to  a 
house  should,  by  some,  be  made  conspicuous, 
even  to  the  extent  of  having  a  roof  of  various- 
ly-colored tiles.  How  much  belter  it  is  to  hide 
this  edifice,  as  Dr.  K.  has  done,  by  a  closely 
planted  group  of  evergreens,  than  to  make  it 
striking  by  architectural  embellishments. 

A  wealthy  man  near  here  has  a  kitchen 
garden  which  is  pleasant  to  look  at.  He 
has  from  two  to  six  men  constantly  at  work 
upon  about  two  acres.  Not  a  weed  is  to  be 
seen,  and  everything  looks  in  holiday  array. 
This  will  do  for  those  who  have  the  money  to 
expend,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  what  can  be 
done  by  one  who  is  able.  In  contrast  witli  this 
is  another  neighbor,  who  is  reputed  to  be  worth 
more  than  a  million,  who  is  trying  to  run  a  farm 
of  sixty  acres  by  the  labor  of  one  man  !  The 
work  of  that  one  man  makes  a  fine  show,  taken 
as  one  man's  work,  but  it  is  not  ju*t  treatment 
of  the  land,  or  of  this  one  man.  This  same 
proprietor  lias  recently  been  trying  to  reclaim 
a  swamp,  so  as  to  extend  his  area  of  available 
land.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to 
have  improved  the  acres  already  under  the 
plow  !    But  this  is  farming,  and  not  gardening. 


Rustic  Pottery.— {See  next  Pane.) 

Frequent  illustrations  have  been  given  in 
these  columns  of  "  rustic"  work  made  of  wood, 
bark,  and  the  like.  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son, 
the  well-known  seedsmen,  have  recently  import- 
ed some  samples  of  English  rustic  work  in  pot- 
tery, which  seem  to  us  particularly  well  adapted 
to  the  uses  for  which  the}-  are  designed.  Figure 
1  is  an  arch  for  an  aquarium,  lighter  and  more 
pleasing  in  appearance  than  any  that  can  be 
bniltup  of  stone  iu  the  usual  way.  Figure  3  is 
a  hanging  bracket  which  has  cavities  to  contain 
such  plants  as  require  but  little  soil.  Figure  3 
is  a  standing  "jitrdinet"  which  may  be  placed 
on  a  bracket  or  shelf,  and  which  has  several 
••pockets"  to  contain  soil  for  plants.  Some 
of  the  ferns,  Inolrpis  gracilis,  Tradeseantia,  ze- 
brina,  Moneywort,  the  Creeping  Saxifrage  (Sax- 
ifraga  fartnintdsa)  and  many  similar  things, 
would  do  admirably  in  such  a  receptacle.  As 
the  material,  the  same  as  that  of  which  flower- 
pots are  made,  is  very  absorbent,  they  would, 
when  once  well  soaked,  retain  water  for  a  long 
time.  We  give  but  three,  which  will  show  the 
rustic  beaut}'  of  about  a  dozen  of  these  designs. 
Those  who  live  near  potteries  can  get  the  clay, 
fashion  them  themselves,  and  have  them  baked ; 
and  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  some  of  our 
potteries  would  take  the  hint  and  make  them, 
as  our  people  are  ready  enough  to  buy  tasteful 
things  if  they  can  obtain  them  at  a  moderate 
price.  From  our  knowledge  of  other  work 
done  in  hydraulic  cement  mortar  we  have  no 
doubt  that  similar  things  can  be  made  in  that 
material,  and  these  need  not  be  baked.  As  soon 
as  the  cement  hardens,  if  it  is  of  a  good  kind, 
it  resists  the  action  of  water.  Articles  of  this 
kind,  whether   made  of  baked  clay  or  cement, 


will   be  destroyed  if  exposed   to  the  action  of 
frost  while  at  all  wet. 


Landscape  Gardening. 

[In  the  laying  out  of  grounds,  only  general 
instructions  can  be  given ;  unless  iu  perfectly 
level  land,  the  requirements  of  each  acre  will 
differ  from  those  of  the  next,  and  while  the 
same  principles  are  applicable  to  all,  the  details 
will  differ  in  each  case.  We  gave,  in  February 
last,  a  plan  by  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Baumann,  Land- 
scape Gardener,  of  Railway,  N.  J.,  for  laying 
out  a  village  lot,  and  we  now  present  a  design 
by  the  same  gentleman  for  a  much  larger  area. 
This  plan  is  valuable  for  the  suggestions  it  gives 
as  to  the  general  arrangement,  and  these  are 
applicable  to  smaller  as  well  as  larger  places; 
The  following  is  his  description. — Eds.] 

This  is  an  ideal  plan  of  a  suburban  place  of 
about  eight  acres,  planned  more  with  respect  to 
pleasure  grounds  than  to  vegetable  garden, 
orchard,  etc.  It  will  be  noticed  that  almost  all 
the  parts  that  require  the  frequent  presence  of 
the  gardener  or  his  assistant,  as  well  as  the  sta- 
ble, coach-house,  cow  and  hen-yard,  gate  lodge, 
drying  ground,  and  turns,  have  been  con- 
nected in  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  place, 
thus  relieving  the  pleasure  ground  of  all  com- 
munications which  do  not  belong  to  it,  aud 
making  it  the  more  private.  The  pleasure 
ground  laying  inside  the  lot  is  divided  from  the 
vegetable  garden  by  a  dense  belt  of  trees,  which 
may,  in  preference,  consist  of  evergreens  of 
medium  night,  besides  a  hedge  running  in  the 
rear  of  the  same  belt,  from  the  gate  lodge  up  to 
the  entrance  at  N'.  On  the  north-east  there  is 
a  space  suggested  for  an  orchard,  and  on  the 
south-east  another  space  for  a  pasture  ground, 
which,  if  desired,  maybe  used  for  an  additional 
vegetable  ground  for  the  coarser  crops.  These 
two  fields  are  cut  off  from  the  pleasure  ground 
by  a  wire  fence,  established  all  along  X,  X,  X, 
which  is  built  in  a  way  to  show  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. At  A  is  the  dwelling,  fronting  south-east 
and  south-west,  and  with  the  carriage  approach 
on  the  north-west  side.  Except  the  rear  part, 
or  kitchen,  the  entire  building  is  surrounded  by 
piazzas;  but  as  the  building  is  already  of  large 
size,  it  is  intended  to  give  it  a  wider  base  by 
establishing  a  terrace,  A',  on  the  two  main 
fronts.  Without  altering  the  shape  of  the  even 
ground  on  which  the  plan  is  supposed  to  lie, 
the  earth,  which  may  be  on  hand  from  the 
foundations  and  cellars,  can  be  employed  to 
grade  this  terrace,  instead  of  following  the  very 
common  and  objectionable  plan  of  employing 
that  soil  for  a  sort  of  sloping  or  terracing,  which 
has  no  appearance  of  taste.  Such  a  terrace,  if 
well  arranged  and  well  drained,  will  always  be 
a  very  convenient  place  for  walks  in  moist 
weather,  and  as  no  carriage  reaches  it,  it  can 
be  easily  kept  in  good  order,  and  remain  pri- 
vate. In  the  summer  season  the  terrace  may 
be  the  place  to  exhibit  fine  specimens  of  show 
plants,  cultivated  in  nicely  painted  boxes  or 
vases,  and  even  some  statuary.  A  brick  wall 
of  the  required  hight,  but  not  overreaching  the 
top  of  the  terrace,  covered  with  a  stone  coping, 
and  then  surmounted  either  with  a  fine  cast- 
iron  railing  of  two  feet  six  inches  to  three 
feet,  but  not  more,  or  a  wire  railing  (wire  net- 
ting), or  even  in  case  of  a  very  large,  heavy 
stone  building,  a  well-designed  stone  balus- 
trade, will  always  produce  a  fine  effect.  A  small 
border  may  be  left  outside  of  the  railing  for  all 
sorts  of  flowering  climbers,  which  will  help 
to    embellish    the    terminus   of    this    terrace. 


At  B  it  is  suggested  to  locate  a  conservatory 
for  a  collection  of  tine  specimens  of  plants,  which 
may  assist  in  decorating  the  terrace  around 
the  house  in  summer,  and  halls  and  stair-case, 
etc., in  the  house  duringwinter  entertainments. 
At  C  is  a  shed,  hidden  by  an  arbor,  for  shel- 
tering under  trellis-work  during  summer  the 
plants  of  the  conservatory  which  will  require 
open  air.  D'  is  a  graveled  yard,  giving  access 
to  the  kitchen  for  traders,  coal,  wood,  etc.,  etc., 
without  employing  the  main  approach  or  the 
front  steps.  D  is  intended  for  the  well.  E  is  a 
drying  ground,  entirely  hidden  by  evergreens, 
and  easily  accessible  from  the  kitchen  or  laun- 
dry. F  is  the  coach-house,  with  a  yard  in  front 
sufficient  for  turning  the  vehicles. 

F'  is  a  building  (sheds)  for  a  tool-house,  and  for 
wood,  seeds,  etc.,  mostly  used  by  the  gardener. 
G  and  H  are  cow-stable,  barn,  and  cow- 
sheds, with  a  yard  enclosed  by  a  fence,  subdi- 
viding it  from  the  coach-yard  and  vegetable 
garden,  as  is  the  hen-yard,  shown  at  I.  At  K 
there  is  a  rear  entrance,  intended  mostly  for  the 
use  of  the  vegetable  garden,  and  to  approach 
the  aforementioned  farm  buildings.  L  shows 
the  green-house,  grapery,  and  propagating 
house,  surrounded  by  the  hot-beds,  represented 
at  M.  N  is  a  vegetable  garden,  with  two  main 
fields  laid  out  lengthwise,  so  as  to  make  them 
accessible  (if  desired)  to  small  plows.  Two 
borders  along  a  central  walk  arc  intended  for 
dwarf  pear  and  apple  trees,  currants,  gooseber- 
ries, etc.  N,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  as  many 
irregular  pieces,  intended  for  the  cultivation 
of  such  articles  as  do  not  require  yearly 
changes — for  instance,  strawberries,  asparagus, 
rhubarb,  horse-radish,  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries, etc.  The  border  at  N,  C,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  for  grape  vines,  espal- 
iers of  peaches,  apricots,  etc.  O  and  P 
represent  a  gate  lodge,  witli  yard,  and  outbuild- 
ing, and  well.  Q,  the  main  gate,  or  approach 
to  the  house.  R  aud  R'  (east  ef  house),  repre- 
sent a  small  flower  garden,  with  basin,  and  jet, 
of  water,  which  is  meant  to  be  supplied  from  the 
roof  of  the  dwelling.  S  represents  a  grape 
arbor,  leading  from  the  house  to  the  conserva- 
tory ;  the  structure  is  intended  to  be  open  on 
the  lawn  side,  and  closed  in  the  rear.  It  is  made 
in  the  style  of  an  Italian  pergola,  supporting  in 
the  rear  grape  vines  to  be  trained  on  the  top, 
whilst  the  low  railing  and  columns,  subdividing 
the  openings  in  front  (on  the  lawn  side),  may 
be  employed  for  a  display  of  flowering  climbers. 
Such  grape  arbors,  if  of  a  good,  chaste  design, 
will  always  be  a  fine  ornament  in  a  pleasure 
ground,  and,  during  the  hot  summer  days,  an 
agreeable  retreat.  There  ought  to  be  no  stone 
or  wooden  floor  in  it,  nor  ought  the  floor  to  be 
simply  graveled.  Instead,  I  should  suggest 
to  have  the  floor  made  of  asphaltum  and  sand 
mixed,  so  as  to  make  walking  soft  and  quiet. 
Suggesting  arbors  of  a  good  style  in  new 
places  frequently  encounters  opposition.  Many 
persons  suppose  that  something  tasteful  can 
not  be  made  instead  of  the  queer  shaped  arbors 
seen  in  most  places,  built  up  roughly  by  the 
first  available  carpenter  or  builder.  It  costs 
but  little  more  to  build  a  durable  and  tasteful 
arbor,  which  will  be  an  ornament  to  a  place, 
than  to  spoil  it  by  an  ugly  structure. 

At  T,  in  the  turn,  there  is  suggested  a  small 
basin,  located  just  on  the  back  road  of  the 
turn,  tints  affording  a  facility  for  watering 
horses.  At  XI,  an  oval  playground,  surrounded 
by  flowering  shrubs,  wide  enough  for  the  cro- 
quet game.  At  V,  a  rustic,  open  summer-house, 
connected  with  a  group  of  evergreens,  as  a 
resting-place   for  the    players.    At  W,  single 
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scattered  flower-beds,  or  beds  for  roses,  orna- 
mental foliaged  plants,  and  bedding  plants  in 
general,  with  the  exception  of  hardy  perennial*, 
which  I  should  suggest  to  employ  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  foregrounds  of  groups  of  shrubs, 
where  they  will  show  better  in  spring,  and 
where  their  foliage  (which  often  requires  cutting 
back  after  the  flowers  are  over,  if  employed  in 
groups  in  connection  with  annual  or  bedding 
plants,)  will  be  constantly  a  good  link  connect- 
ing the  foliage  of  the  shrubbery  with  the  lawn. 

At  T,  there  is  a  short  hedge  to  subdivide 
the  orchard  from  the  pasture  ground,  provided 
the  last  field  be  employed   for   this   purpose. 

As  a  convenient  communication  between 
stable,  orchard,  and  pasture  lot,  there  has  been 
suggested  a  lane,  Z  Z,  which,  instead  of  being 
gravelled,   may   just    as    well    be    sodded. 

This  system  of  sodded  walks  and  lanes, 
through  worked  fields,  is  of  very  great  advant- 
age, as  it  avoids  edgiugs,  and  may  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  good  order  by  the  mowing  machine 
and  the  roller.  They  ought  generally  to  be 
some  three  to  four  inches  above  the  laud,  thus 
making  the  trimming  easier  than  by  having 
them  below  the  surface  of  the   cultivated  park. 

Iu  laying  out  a  plan  like  this,  I  should  even 
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seen  such  walks  employed,  or  where  I  have  laid 
them  down,  they  give  much  satisfaction  ;  the 


Fig.  1. — ARCH  FOR  AN  AQUARIUM. 

suggest  that  the  main,  or  cart,  road  iu  the  vege- 
table garden  be  made  in  thia  way.  Where  I  have 


Fig.  ~. — UANU1NU   liUACKET. 

weather  must  be  very  damp  for  a  long  while  be- 
fore a  light  cart  will  cut  in ;  and  then  any  other 
walk  or  drive  will  present  the  same  difficulty, 
unless  it  is  very  well  stoned  and  gravelled,  which 
costs  more  than  five  times  the  making  of  a 
sodded  one,  besides  the  keeping  iu  order,  renew- 
ing the   gravel,  and  the  indispensable  edging. 

Iu  regard  to  the  plantiug,  the  space  of  this 
article  will  hardly  allow  complete  specification, 
though  this  part  of  the  operation  is  rather  the 
more  important.  This  is  more  the  artistic  part 
of  the  Landscape  Gardener ;  indications  of  a 
general  arrangement  may  be  given,  but  it  is 
usually  ruled  by  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  hand,  or 
that  may  or  may  not  succeed  in  this  or  that  soil. 

As  a  general  hint,  it  may  be  indicated  that, 
for  instance,  the  north-western  part  and  the 
northern  side  may  be  stocked  mainly  with  the 
various  leading  evergreen  trees,  thus  protecting 
the  place  from  the  cold  winds  in  winter,  and 
hiding  for  the  whole  year  all  such  features  as 
ought  not  to  be  seen  from  the  dwelling. 

Single  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  then, 
as  contrasts,  be  employed  in  smaller  numbers 
between  the  evergreens,  or  iu  front  of  them, 
where  even  tender  sorts  may  find  some  shelter 
in  winter.  The  employment  of  a  majority  of 
evergreens  in  one  part  Of  the  lot  does  not  ex- 
clude them  from  the  other  parts ;  but  then  the 
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deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  ought  to  form  a  ma- 
jority, and  the  evergreens  only  be  interspersed, 
to  give  a  variety,  and  to  afford  some  green 
foliage  over  the  place  during  the  whole  year. 

Single  dense  groups  even  may  be  introduced 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  long  front  to- 
wards the  house,  having  the  sun  in  their  rear. 
Such  groups,  once  grown  up,  will  afford  shady 
locations  in  which  Rhododendrons, " Azaleas, 
Andromedas,  Ledums,  ferns,  and  evergreen 
climbers,  will  succeed  1  letter  than  anywhere  else. 

Iu  giving  this  ideal  of  a  place,  we  represented 
a  piece  of  flat  ground  instead  of  a  hilly  one. 
There  are  everywhere  flat  grounds  to  be  met, 
and  the  distribution  given  here  may  answer 
somewhere  or  other,  in  the  whole,  or  in   part. 

A  design  for  an  uneven,  hilly,  or  rolling  land 
may  be  a  good  drawing,  and  show  the  best  of 
distributions,  but  it  will  never  be  of  much  help 
to  a  reader  of  this,  as  two  similar  pieces  of  un- 
even ground  will  hardly  be  found.   Such  grounds 
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require  a  plan  for  their  own  shape,  just  as  each 
hunchback  requires  a  coat  made  for  his  own  use. 
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(H?~  For  other  Houxeltotd  Item*,  see  "  Basket  "  panes.) 


The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 


It  was  expected  that  the  subjects  comprised  un- 
der the  above  heading  would  be  disposed  of  in  a 
few  articles.  From  the  interest  they  have  ex- 
cited, as  indicated  by  our  correspondence,  we  do 
not  see  but  we  shall  be  obliged  to  continue  them 
indefinitely.  We  only  aim  to  give  such  sug- 
gestions as  are  in  accordance  with  good  usage 
among  the  sensible,  plain-living,  and  well-bred 
people  in  the  portion  of  the  country  in  which  we 
live.  That  customs  differ  in  other  parts  of  our 
wide  country,  we  are  well  aware,  and  we  have  en- 
deavored to  present  only  those  points  which  will 
commend  themselves  to  sensible  people  every- 
where. In  one  of  these  articles  it  was  suggested 
that  it  was  better  to  take  soup  from  the,  side  of  the 
spoon  than  from  the  point,  and  we.  were  much 
amused  at  receiving  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  ask- 
ing if  there  was  any  enactment  of  Congress  to  this 
effect.  Certainly  not,  nor  is  there  an  act  of  Con- 
gress that  one  should  take  his  hat  off  at  table,  black 
his  boots,  comb  his  hair, or  do  many  other  things  that 
even  the  writer  of  the  letter  probably  scrupulously 
observes.  There  is  no  written  law  of  deportment. 
We  think  none  the  less  of  a  man,  as  a  man,  who 
cats  with  his  knife  at  table,  yet  it  would  vastly  in- 
crease our  comfort  if  he  would  use  his  fork.  The 
matter  of  table  etiquette  is  the  result  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  "  best  people"  for  many  years.  By 
"best  people,"  we  do  not  mean  the  rich  or  the 
fashionable,  but  those  whom  every  one  looks  to  in 
his  neighborhood  for  an  example  in  those  very 
things,  for  which  there  is  no  law  but  that  of  cus- 
tom. Here  is  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Grimes  Co., 
Texas,  which  shows  how  little  is  known  of  what 
to  sinne  are  matters  of  every-day  usage.  The  writer 
begs  us  "not  to  laugh  at  her," — which  we  certainly 
shall  not  do,  but  commend  her  good  sense  in  asking 
about  that  which  she  wishes  to  know,  and  for  not 
being  ashamed  to  sign  her  full  name.  This  letter 
is  just  of  the  kind  we  like,  and  we  wish  that 
housekeepers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  would 
make  their  wants  known  as  unreservedly.  She 
says  :— "7h  the  Author  qf'Tlte  Table—Order  and  Or- 
nament.'—Tlease  accept  a  young  and  inexperienced 
housekeeper's  thanks  for  the  articles  already  pub- 
lished in  the  Agriculturist,  and  I  beg  you  to  please 
continue  them.  We  poor  mortals  out  here  in  Tex- 
as have  much  to  learn,  aud  any  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  table  is  thankfully  received.  I  wish  to 
ask  you  one  question,  and  not  only  I,  for  oth- 
ers have  asked  me  to  write  and  ask  you  the  same. 
When  meat  comes  on  the  table,  as,  for  instance, 
pigeons  or  spare-ribs,  with  nearly  all  the  meat  cut 
off,  or  any  meat  with  bones,  and  it  is  cooked  until 
it  is  impossible  to  cut  it  off  with  the  knife,  shall 
we  take  the  bones  in  our  fingers  ?  or  shall  we  go 
without  any  meat?  or  what  shall  we  do  ?  I  presume 
it  is  not  proper  to  take  it  in  our  fingers,  and  if  you 
cannot  help  me  out  by  giving  us  some  magical 
method  of  separating  meat  from  bone,  we  shall 
have  to  give  up  many  dishes  that  1  am  extremely 
fond  of.  Don't  tell  me  not  to  cook  it  so  much.  I 
don't,  but  others  tin,  and  will  continue  to,  in  spite 
of  all  you  or  I  may  say.  (1.)  Do  tell  me  about 
napkins.  Is  it  proper  to  wipe  the  mouth  on  them  ? 
And  when  through  with  the  meal  ought  they 
to  be  fnlded,  when  there  are  no  rings,  and  laid  on 
the  table,  or  not  ?  Can  they  be  used  more  than 
once,  etc.  ?  (2.)  In  the  diagram  of  the  table  there 
are  no  cups,  etc.  Here  everybod)'  has  strong  coffee 
three  times  a  da)".  Tell  us  how  to  arrange  them 
on  the  table.  (3.)  Above  all  things,  (I  ask  as  a 
lady  did  in  the  Agriculturist)  tell  us  '  What  goes 
with  which,  and  which  with  what.'  (1.)  Is  it  not 
proper  to  have  pickles  on  the  table  whenever  there 
is  meat,  if  it  is  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper?  (5.) 

What  meats  does  catsup  go  best  with  ?  (6.)" We 

can  now  answer  our  correspondent  but  briefly,  but 
may  have  something  more  to  say  hereafter  upon 
the  matters  she  asks  about.  (1.)  It  is  not  improp- 
er to  take  the  bones  of  birds  or  meats  in  the  fingers, 


when  necessity  requires.  Had  wc  space  we  could 
give  ample  "authority,"  hut  common  sense  will 
sustain  us  in  saying,  that  if  the  meat  can  only  be 
removed  by  taking  the  bones  in  the  fingers,  use  the 
fingers.  (2.)  Napkins  are  intended  for  wiping  the 
mouth  and  fingers.  The  members  ofthe  family, hav- 
ing rings  to  identify  their  own,  use  them  as  long  as 
the  lady  of  the  house  may  decide  proper.  A  guest 
should  fold  the  napkin  and  place  it  by  the  side  of  the 
plate.  It  is  not  improper  to  give  a  guest  at  another 
meal,  a  napkin  he  has  once  used,  but  ladies  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  table  linen  like  to  make 
a  display  of  a  clean  one.  This  is  a  matter  governed 
entirely  by  circumstances,  (3.)  This  custom  ofthe 
use  of  coffee  in  Texas,  and  the  Southwest  generally, 
we  arc  familiar  with,  aud  may  have  something  to 
Eay  about  it  at  another  time.  Within  our  observa- 
tion here,  cold  water  is  the  general  dinner  drink, 
though  some  persons  use  light  wines.  (4.)  This 
question  is  very  comprehensive,  but  wc  have  not 
forgotten  it,  and  shall  reach  the  subject  in  due  time. 
(5.)  The  use  of  pickles  wc  can  give  no  rule  for. 
They  are  condiments,  not  food,  and  wc  should  use 
them  whenever  the  tastes  of  those  at  the  table  re- 
quire them.  For  ourselves  we  have  them  only  at 
dinner.  (6.)  Here  is  another  case  in  which  there 
is  no  established  usage.  Catsup  is  a  condiment, 
and  individual  taste  alone  is  to  be  consulted.  We 
know  a  person  who  sprinkles  everything  he  eats 
(except  bread)  with  black  pepper,  and  those  again 
who  use  catsup  upon  all  kinds  of  meat,  fowl,  etc. 
The  most  that  can  lie  said  is  that  such  ta-stes  are 
not  very  discriminating.  To  our  notion,  catsup  is 
best  with  cold  meats,  but  we  see  no  reason  why 
one  should  not  use  it  whenever  it  is  fancied.  Please 
bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  assume  to  dictate  any 
law  in  these  matters,  but  to  give  hints,  which,  if 
they  commend   themselves,  may   be  acted  upon. 


Soap  TCakiMg'. — Mrs.  L.  C.  Merriam,  Lewis 
Co.,  N.  T.,  sends  the  following,  which  she  assures 
us  makes  most  excellent  soap.  "  For  one  barrel  of 
soap,  pour  into  a  strong  barrel  4  patent  pailfuls  of 
lye  that  will  bear  up  an  egg;  add  30  lbs.  of  melted 
grease  (previously  tried  and  strained),  and  mix 
them  well  together.  Let  stand  a  few  hours  and 
then  stir  thoroughly.  As  soon  as  the  soap  begins 
to  thicken,  add  weak  lye,  one  or  two  pailfuls  at  a 
time,  until  the  barrel  is  full.  Be  sure  to  stir  the 
soap  thoroughly  each  time  the  lye  is  added,  and 
afterward  stir  once  or  twice  daily  for  three  days. 
For  those  who  live  in  cities,  the  following  recipe 
for  potash  soap  is  invaluable.  Put  in  a  strong  bar- 
rel _'"i  lbs.  of  potash,  broken  into  small  pieces. 
Pour  over  it 4%  pailfuls  of  boiling  water.  Stir  well, 
hi  stand  12  hours  or  more,  and  then  dip  off  carefully 
3<  \  pails  of  the  clear  lye  iuto  another  barrel.  Next 
heat  30  lbs.  of  strained  grease,  boiling  hot,  and 
pour  into  the  lye.  Stir  well,  and  let  stand  until  it 
begins  to  thicken,  which  may  be  in  3  or  4  days ; 
then  add  2  pailfuls  of  weak  lye  daily  until  the  bar- 
rel is  full,  stirring  well  each  time.  The  weak  lye 
is  made  by  adding  more  water  to  the  potash  which 
remained  in  the  barrel." 


A  Busy  Day's  Work  with  Recipes. 


BY   MRS.    R.    B. 


In  many  families  it  is  not  convenient  to  hire 
help,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  the  wife  to 
arrange  her  work  wisely  in  order  to  have  her  after- 
noons for  sewing  or  calls.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
very  essential  to  have  early  rising,  and  regularity 
of  meals;  an  half  hour  lost  in  the  morning  cannot 
he  regained  by  haste  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Have  breakfast  at  six, or  half-past ;  dinner  at  twelve  ; 
and  tea  at  six  in  the  evening.  This  will  enable  the 
husband  to  breakfast  with  his  family  before  going 
to  his  farm,  store,  or  shop,  whichever  it  may  be, 
aud  will  give  him  more  cheerful  thoughts  during 
the  day  than  if  he  partook  of  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
cold  meat,  with  a  cold  cup  of  coffee,  alone ;  or  if 
living  in  a  village,  he  went  to  a  lunch-room  on  his 
way  to  his  place  of  business.  Now,  for  instance, 
take  Saturday,  baking  day,  and  the  day  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  Sabbath.    Having  prepared  my  sponge 


for  bread  overnight,  I  mix  my  bread,  and  place  it  in 
the  tins  where  it  will  be  kept  moderately  warm  ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  my  little  two-year-old  boy  says  : 
"  Please,  mamma,  take  Freddy,"  which  I  do  as  soon 
as  I  can  remove  the  dough  from  my  bauds.  This 
I  can  do  much  more  quickly  by  using  a  small  nail- 
brush which  I  keep  in  the  sink  for  that  purpose ; 
aud  I  have  none  of  the  trouble,  of  which  I  hear 
many  ladies  complain,  that  their  bauds  arc  soiled 
with  dough  when  unexpectedly  called  to  the  par- 
lor. Having  pacified  the  little  fellow,  and  set 
him  to  play  with  his  blocks,  with  which  he  will 
amuse  himself  for  a  long  time,  I  then  put  in 
order  my  bedrooms.  In  the  meantime  Willie,  who 
is  older  than  Freddy,  has  gone  out  to  play,  and 
Clara,  who  is  still  older,  has  washed  up  the  break- 
fast dishes.  I  now  direct  her  to  prepare  the  vege- 
tables for  dinner,  which,  being  done,  she  is  ready 
to  interest  Freddy,  if  necessary.  I  then  prepare 
my  cake  for  the  oven,  having  my  lire  in  good 
order.  This  is  my  recipe  for  ginger-naps.  Two 
cups  of  molasses,  one  of  lard,  one  of  water,  one 
teaspoon ful  of  ginger,  one  teaspoonful  of  saleratus, 
and  a  little  salt;  knead  well,  roll  thin,  cut  out  with 
a  cake-cutter  or  teacup,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
I  mix  a  loaf  of  soft  cake,  called  "Tip-top  Cake,"  in 
this  manner  ;  Beat  well  together  two  eggs,  one  and 
a  half  cups  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  a  little  nutmeg, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  saleratus  dissolved  in  one  cup  of  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  cream  of  tartar,  mixed  with  two  and  a 
half  cups  of  flour.  It  should  be  baked  as  soon 
as  it  is  mixed.  This  is  my  recipe  for  lemon  pics, 
which  I  bake  between  two  crusts:  Take  two  com- 
mon-sized lemons,  squeeze  the  juice,  and  chop  the 
rinds  very  line,  with  one-half  pound  of  raisins,  or  a 
large  teacupful  of  dried  apples  soaked  overnight, 
three  tablcspoonfuls  of  flour,  three  tcaeupfuls  of 
molasses,  and  four  of  water.  If  my  bread  has  be- 
come sufficiently  light  for  baking,  I  bake  it  before 
I  do  my  pics  ;  for  they  require  a  6low  oven,  or 
they  are  apt  to  stew  out.  As  soon  as  my  pastry  i.s 
all  baked  I  renew  my  fire  and  bake  a  nice  piece  of 
meat,  cither  spare-rib,  beef,  or  veal,  having  had 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  it  for  the  oven,  as  it  is 
seldom  that  a  stove  oven  will  bake  as  lost  as  one 
can  prepare  the  pastry.  This  gives  you  a  good 
piece  of  cold  meat  for  Sunday's  dinner;  and  by 
cooking  a  few  warm  vegetables,  and  making  a  cup 
of  tea,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  arrange  a  meal 
for  the  day  of  rest,  which  has  been  very  wisely  set 
apart  from  labor  for  our  good.  But.  now  to  my 
household  work  again,  for  the  hour  for  dinner 
draws  near,  and  we  must  put  in  order  the  kitchen 
and  dining-room.  We  must  also  take  a  look  in 
the  glass  aud  see  if  we  are  presentable  before  going 
to  the  dinner  table  ;  if  not,  we  must  give  our  hair 
a  brush  and  make  ourselves  clean  aud  tidy,  not 
only  as  an  example  to  the  children,  but  because  all 
husbands  like  to  see  their  wives  neatly  dressed.  The 
children  will  soon  be  asking  for  dinner,  aud  hus- 
band will  be  glad  to  have  it  all  ready  for  him  when 
he  comes  in.  Dinner  over,  little  remains  to  be  done 
but  to  sit  down  to  sewing.  This  may  be  done 
by  half-past  two  or  three  o'clock.  How  much  bet- 
ter is  this  than  being  on  your  feet  all  the  day  long, 
getting  so  tired  that  you  arc  not  able  to  attend 
church  on  the  next  day  ! 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  by  the  management  of 
work  on  a  good  plan,  aud,  of  course,  by  practice, 
it  is  very  easy  to  have  your  afternoons  to  yourself, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  neglect  no  part  of  your 
work.  Thus  may  it  be  through  every  day  of  the 
week,  except  in  a  few  very  large  families,  in  which, 
on  washing  days,  you  may  be   busy  until   later. 


Household  Talks. 

BY    AUNT    I1ATTIE. 


Men  generally  think  that,  as  compared  with 
women,  they  have  much  the  harder  time  of  it.  I 
know  they  think  so.  When  they  come  home  from 
the  field  on  the  noon  of  a  hot  summer's  day,  heated, 
tired,  hungry,  and  cross,  and  find  the  dinner  table 
set  in  the  cool  dining-room,  the  kitchen  beat  care- 
fully excluded,  and  the  breeze  from  under   the 
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sbady  cherry  tree  gently  wafting  in  through  the 
half-closed  window  blind,  as  they  stretch  them- 
selves on  tliu  lounge,  they  think,  "  Well  now,  this 
is  pleasant!  How  cool  it  is  here!  How  clean 
everything  looks,  and  how  quiet  and  neat  the 
children  are  !  I  wish  I  had  nothing  to  do  lint  stay 
at  home  and  take  it  easy.  Don't  the  women  have 
it  jolly  time  of  it,  though !"  Now,  my  dear  sir, 
don't  go  to  napping  with  that  unjust  thought  in 
your  mind,  but  think  a  little  further.  Who  was  it 
hurried  with  the  morning's  baking  that  she  might 
have  time  to  set  that  pleasant  table  ?  AVho  was 
it  made  that  long  row  of  pies  and  cakes  yon 
saw  through  the  half-open  pantry  door?  Who 
made  those  doughnuts  of  which  you  are  so  fond  ? 
Who  skimmed  the  milk,  and  made  the  butter  for 
market  and  table  ?  Who  put  up  those  eggs  for 
winter  use?  And  who  washed  the  children,  and 
combed  their  hair,  and  buttoned  their  shoes,  and 
made  the  beds,  and  swept  the  6tairs  and  hall,  the 
sitting-room  and  stoops,  and  bottled  the  pie- 
plant and  made  the  ice-water  ready,  and  did  up 
your  shirts  and  collars  because  Peggy  can't  do 
them  well  enough  for  you  ?  And  who  sat  down  to 
talk  for  over  half  an  hour  with  Neighbor  Ander- 
son's wife,  who  came  in  because  you  were  so  press- 
ing in  your  invitation  last  Sunday,  when  you 
might  have  known  she  would  come  when  your 
wife  was  full  of  business,  and  could  no  more  spare 
the  time  to  sit  down  than  you  could  let  your  best 
worker  go  fishing  when  the  hay  was  ready  to 
carry,  and  your  weather-wise  head  told  you  it  was 
going  to  rain  before  night?  Who  was  it,  think 
you,  closed  the  blinds,  drove  out  the  flies,  and 
kept  the  kitchen  door  carefully  shut  all  the  morn- 
ing, so  that  the  rooms  should  be  cool  and  pleasant 
for  this  very  nooning  of  yours  ?  And  who  promised 
the  children  something  good  after  dinner  if  they 
would  keep  their  aprons  clean,  and  be  quiet  while 
papa  was  in  the  house?  Who?  Who  but  the 
thoughtful  little  woman  whom  you  call  wife,  who, 
you  think,  has  such  an  easy  time  of  it,  and  who  is 
even  now  dishing  up  the  dinner  so  briskly.  "  But," 
yon  say,  "there  is  Peggy;  what  has  she  done?" 
Done  ?  What  can  she  do  ?  A  new  girl,  two  years 
from  Tipperary,  three  weeks  from  the  bush  in 
Canada,  who  never  baked  a  loaf  of  bread  in  her 
life,  who  doesn't  know  how  to  set  a  table,  and  who 
knows  nothing  about  making  butter,  except  to 
turn  the  crank  or  lift  the  churn  dasher.  But  she 
is  capital  with  the  baby,  and  has  done  a  good  deal 
this  morning.  She  has  peeled  the  potatoes,  pre- 
pared the  roasting-piece,  and  put  it  in  the  oven,  has 
done  up  the  dishes  and  kettles  used  in  preparing 
breakfast,  has  washed  oft*  the  stove,  put  wood  on 
the  lire,  and  helped  wash  and  polish  the  silver,  has 
skinned  the  pie-plant,  held  the  baby,  carried  water, 
scalded  the  milk-pans, washed  the  nursery  windows, 
swept  the  walks  before  breakfast,  cleaned  the  oil- 
cloth in  the  hall,  dusted,  carried  out  slops,  scrub- 
bed the  kitchen  floor,  and  attended  to  the  children. 
Then  she  has  ironed  the  children's  clothes,  the 
table-cloths,  and  some  of  the  sheets;  she  has  fed 
the  chickens  with  breakfast  table  scraps,  given 
them  water,  and  brought  in  the  eggs ;  and,  lastly, 
tried  to  blow  the  horn  to  call  you  to  dinner.  And, 
bless  you,  after  dinner,  what  will  that  wife  of  yours 
do?  Well,  if  she  doesn't  have  to  take  the  baby, 
she  will  help  clear  away  the  table,  making  the  best 
of  everything,  placing  the  c«ld  meat  on  a  clean 
dioh,  and  patting  away  any  bread  or  pie.  Then, 
while  Peggy  is  washing  the  dishes,  she  will  brush 
up  the  dining-room,  and  wipe  the  fingers  and  lips 
of  the  children,  and  give  them  the  something  good 
she  promised.  Then  she  will  straighten  up  gener- 
ally around  the  kitchen,  finish  up  the  ironing  that 
Peggy  left,  make  a  johnny  cake,  hull  strawberries, 
and  make  a  custard  for  tea.  Then,  after  her  dress 
is  changed  for  the  afternoon,  she  will  cut  out, 
make  up,  and  finish  a  dress  or  an  apron  for  one 
of  the  children,  receive  calls,  and  do  nobody  knows 
what,  from  rise  up  until  bedtime.  But  perhaps  you 
will  say,  "  Nonsense !  my  wife  doesn't  work  like 
that."  My  dear  sir,  let  me  help  you  a  little.  If 
you  como  home  at  uoou  and  find  tiie  dinner  ready, 
the  parlor  cool  and  pleasant,  bread  baked,  butter 
churned,  pies  to  oat,  doughnuts    to   crack,  and 


cookies  to  munch,  if  the  children  are  clean  and 
well  behaved,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  a  woman 
has  been  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  it  is  not 
Peggy,  and  if  it  is  not  Peggy,  why,  it  must  be  I. 

Papering. — As  many  persons  living  in  the  coun- 
try are  obliged  to  do  their  own  papering,  a  hint  or 
two  will  be  timely.  Walls  that  have  been  white- 
washed should  be  wet  with  alum  water  before  ap- 
plying the  paper.  One  edge  of  the  paper  should 
be  removed  with  the  shears  before  the  lengths  are 
cut.  Remember  to  match  the  pattern  before  cut- 
ting the  lengths.  The  paste  should  always  be'made 
the  day  before,  as  it  should  be  perfectly  cold  when 
applied  to  the  paper.  A  very  good  paste  maybe 
made  as  follows:  Put  into  a  pot  or  kettle  about  a 
gallon  of  water;  it  will  take  nearly  that  quantity 
for  a  room  requiring  from  twelve  to  fourteen  rolls. 
Mix  about  a  pint  of  flour  with  a  very  little  water, 
just  like  dough  at  first,  making  thinner  afterwards  ; 
this  avoids  lumps.  When  the  water  boils,  pour  in 
the  thin  batter.  Stir  to  prevent  burning,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  boils,  turn  into  a  milk-pan  or  conven- 
ient vessel,  and  let  it  stand  until  next  day.  If  it 
should  be  lumpy  you  must  strain  it, 

Raspberry  Bread. — It  has  sometimes  happened 
that  having  no  sauce  for  tea,  and  only  a  very  few 
berries,  I  have  been  compelled  to  invent  something 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  A  very  pretty  and  deli- 
cious dish  I  have  made  as  follows :  Cut  four  or  five 
slices  of  the  best  white  bread,  trim  them,  and  place 
flat  on  a  dish.  Pour  over  each  a  small  quantity  of 
milk  or  cream,  and  sweeten  well.  Then  mix  to  a 
jam  a  few  red  or  black  raspberries,  and  spread  a 
quantity  on  each  slice.  Do  not  place  them  one 
over  the  other,  but  allow  them  to  remain  as  before 
the  milk  was  added.  Fix  it  just  as  you  go  to  table. 
Strawberries  may  be  used,  but  I  prefer  raspberries. 
Of  course  this  would  be  a  superfluous  dish  if  the 
fruit  could  be  obtained  in  any  abundance. 

Baked  Custard. — Custard  cups  are  of  abeut  the 
size  of  small  teacups,  and  may  be  obtained  at  any 
crockery  store.  They  should  be  thick  and  heavy. 
If  you  have  no  custard  cups,  you  may,  if  you  wish 
to  try  this  recipe,  use  coffee  cups,  as  the  beat  re- 
quired to  bake  the  custard  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
injure  the  ware  in  the  least.  Take  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  about  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar.  Beat  thor- 
oughly two  large  or  three  small  eggs,  and  mix  into 
the  milk.  Pour  into  the  cups  and  bake  in  a  very 
moderate  oven.  To  please  the  children  I  add  a  few 
well-washed  currants.  If  the  oven  is  very  hot,  put 
a  quart  of  water  in  a  dripping  pan,  and  let  the 
cups  stand  in  it,  leaving  the  door  open  until  done. 
•-. -»—         i  ■ 

Husk  Mat*. — A  correspondent  says  :  "  To 
make  an  excellent  door  mat,  take  an  inch  plank  of 
the  size  desired,  and  bore  Jj'-inch  holes  through  it 
with  their  centers  2  inches  apart ;  into  these  draw 
dampened  corn  husks,  and  trim  oft"  about  2  inches 
long  on  each  side.  This  mat  is  good  either  side  up. 
Anybody  can  easily  make  one,  and  every  one  cau 
keep  his  boots  clean,  much  to  the  gratification  of 
good  housekeepers." 

»-< —       «•»  i  ■ 

Keeping  Hams.— My  hams  are  thoroughly  dried, 
and  I  have  wrapped  them  in  paper  bags  and  hung 
them  in  the  garret.  They  are  not  smoked,  and  look 
deliciously  clean  and  sweet,  as  they  have  been  kept 
in  paper  since  coming  from  the  salt.  Mary  watch- 
ed me  arrange  them  with  apparent  interest.  She 
wanted  to  know  when  we  should  have  some  for  the 
table.  I  told  her  not  yet,  as  it  is  my  intention  to 
keep  them  until  the  green  peas  are  ready.  Edward 
has  always  been  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  ham 
and  green  peas,  and  I  think  myself  that  they  do  go 
excellently  well  together.  I  have  always  kept 
hams  and  bacon  in  paper  bags,  and  prefer  it  to  oth- 
er methods.  It  is  impossible  for  flies  and  other  in- 
sects to  attack  them  through  the  paper,  and  the  at- 
mosphere cannot  have  tree  play  as  it  does  through 
the  bags  of  cotton,  which  of  course  is  an  advant- 
age. My  mother  used  to  keep  her  hams  in  a  bin 
of  malt  or  barley.  Of  course  that  would  not  be 
practicable  with  many,  as  all  arc  not  fortunate 
euough  to  have  a  bin  of  barley ;  but  I  should  think 


they  would  be  very  nice  if  kept  in  dry  bran,  oats, 
or  wheat.  I  think  broiled  bam  is  much  nicer  if  the 
slices  arc  cut  very  thin.  When  ham  is  very  salt  a 
little  soaking  will  improve  it,  but  if  it  has  been 
properly  salted,  this  will  not  be  necessary.    "A.  II." 

To  Wash  White  Woolcns.-'A  Youni; 
Housekeeper"  writes:  "Put  a  kettle  of  clear  soil 
water  on  the  stove  and  shave  enough  soap  into  it  to 
make  a  strong  suds;  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  and  pour 
it  over  the  flannels  placed  in  a  tub  ;  let  stand  until 
they  are  cool  enough  to  handle,  and  then  rub  or 
.squeeze  slightly  and  wring  out.  If  they  were  a  erv 
dirty,  repeat  the  operation  ;  if  not,  make  a  very 
weak  suds,  boiling  hot,  and  after  it  is  taken  oft'  the 
fire  put  in  some  blueing  and  proceed  as  before  ; 
then  shake  well,  and  hang  up  to  dry.  You  will 
find  the  flannels  will  not  full  up  and  get  too  small, 
but  will  be  as  soft  as  when  new." 


Hints  on  Cooking,  etc. 

Baked  versus  Boasted  Beet". — "Ex- 
perience" says:  "The  traditional  'Roast  Beef  of 
Old  England,'  the  reputation  of  which  is  still 
world-wide,  was  certainly  roasted,  not  baked.  Hence 
our  friend  'Aunt  Hattie,'  in  those  instructive 
'Household  Talks,'  probably  means  baked  meats, 
when  she  speaks  of  hot  ovens,  pons,  etc.,  etc.  The 
contrast  between  beef  baked,  and  that  which  is 
rousted  upon  a  spit  made  to  revolve  before  the 
glowing  coals,  is  immense,  and  the  most  prej- 
udiced, I  think,  will  pronounce  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  latter  method." 

SUort-cake.— By  "Nellie,"  Ohio.  Take  2 
heaping  tablespoon fuls  of  lard,  fried  meat  fat,  or 
butter;  2  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  saleratus,  and  1 
of  salt:  rub  all  into  1  and  },.<  quarts  of  Hour,  and 
mix  quickly  with  1  and  }.<  pints  of  sour  milk 
(a  little  sour  eream  would  greatly  improve  it).  Roll 
out  rather  thick. 

Japanese  Cakes.— (One  of  the  nicest  of 

breakfast  cakes.)  One  pint  of  milk;  one  and  a  half 
pints  of  flour;  oncegg;  half  ateaspoonful  of  6alt. 
Stir  the  milk  by  degrees  into  the  flour;  then  add 
the  beaten  egg,  and  beat  all  thoroughly  for  a  few 
minutes.  Bake  in  12  earthen  teacups,  or  in  a 
French  roll  pan. 

ilream  "Pie. — 1  pint  of  sweet  cream,  1  egg,  1 
teaspoonful  of  corn  starch  ;  a  piftch  of  salt ;  sugar 
to  taste.     Bake  with  an  under  crust. 

"Lemon  Meringue  "Pie. — By  J.  N.  Mer- 
rill. I  lemon  grated;  1  cup  of  sugar;  1  cup  of 
milk;  1  tablespoonful  of  flour;  the  yolks  of  3  eggs. 
To  make  the  meringues,  take  the  whites  of  the  3 
eggs  and  X  of  a  cup  of  powdered  sugar.  Beat  the 
whites  to  a  froth  and  stir  in  the  sugar.  Bake  the 
pie  first,  then  spread  on  the  meringues,  and  bake  on- 
ly five  minutes.  (Meringue  is  pronounced  Me-rang.) 

Riee  Meringue  "Pudding. — One  qt.  of 

milk ;  one  pint  of  boiled  rice  (not  boiled  to  a 
pulp,  but  so  that  the  kernels  retain  their  shape); 
half  a  teaeupful  of  sugar;  the  yolks  of  3  eggs,  and 
the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Bake  slowly  for  a  half 
hour.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
with  4  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar,  and  the  juice 
of  the  lemon;  and  when  the  pudding  has  partially 
cooled,  spread  this  meringue  over  the  top,  and  re- 
turn it  to  the.  oven  a  few  moments  to  brown  nicely. 

Bread    Meringue   Pudding    is  made 

in  the  same  way,  substituting  bread  crumbs  for 
rice,  and  adding  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  with  one  more  egg. 

Blanc  Mange. — Very  simple  recipe  and 
easily  made.  2  oz.  Isinglass,  2  qts.  milk.  Soak  the 
Isinglass  in  the  milk  one  hour,  and  then  set  it  on 
the  back  of  the  stove,  where  it  will  heat  slowly. 
When  nearly  boiling,  strain  into  a  bowl,  sweeten, 
and  flavor.  Stir  often,  and  when  nearly  cool,  turn 
into  moulds  that  have  been  first  dipped  in  cold 
water.     When  cold,  serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 

Potato  Dumplings.— Grate  potatoes  and 
thicken  with  flour;  one  egg  is  an  improvement. 
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The  Rope-tyiiigr   I-addor   Tru-k. 

Ttie  frame,  of  which  a  front  and  an  end  View  arc  shown 
in  the  engraving,  has  something  of  the  appearance  of  a 

ladder,  and  is  strongly  built,  the  cross-bars  being  fasten- 
ed by  loug  screws.  It  Ueaejv  by  arranging  beforehand, 
to  find  some  simple  portion  in  the  company  present  to  ex- 
amine the  frame,  apparently  very  thoroughly,  and  to  pro- 
nounce it—"  all  right.*"  The  exhibitor  now  introduces 
—istaut,  and  fastens  him  with  rope*,  strongly  wound, 
to  the  bars.    The  wt$e  man,  called  out  from  the  audience, 


FRONT  VIEW. 


END  VIEW. 


examines  the  work,  and  carefully  seals  the  knots  with 
tape  and  sealing-wax.  A  curtain  is  now  dropped  between 
the  frame  and  the  audience,  the  exhibitor  being  in  front 
of  it.  Almost  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  related,  over  the 
lop  of  the  curtain  is  thrown  the  coat  of  the  man  just 
fastened  to  the  bars— a  signal  to  raise  the  screen.  There 
stands  the  man,  just  before  tied,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and 
holding  the  ropes,  without  a  broken  seal  in  his  bauds! 
The  way  it  was  done  can  readily  be  seen  by  the  illustra- 
tion. The  middle  bar,  A  and  B,  instead  of  being  firmly 
fastened,  is  only  pinned  by  a  smooth  uail  with  a  screw 
head.  This  can  be  readily  pulled  out  by  the  fingers  of 
the  tied  man.  The  bar  will  then  fall,  and  the  rope,  with- 
out breaking  its  wax  seals,  slips  on",  permitting  the  im- 
prisoned man  to  remove  it  from  his  shoulders,  to  throw 
off  his  coat,  and  to  stand  in  a  few  moments  innocently 
before  the  audience,  holding  the  rope  in  his  hands. 

Learn  Something  Thoroughly. 

The  trouble  with  the  young  people  of  our  day  is,  that 
they  skim  over  a  great  many  things,  but  do  not  know 
anything  positively.  They  catch  at  the  sound  of  words, 
as  did  the  lad,  who,  when  asked  if  he  had  studied  Ger- 
man, answered,  ''I  have  not,  but  my  cousin  plays  the 
German  flute."  They  study  mineralogy,  botany,  and 
ornithology,  but  how  little  do  they  really  know  about  the 
rocks,  the  flowers,  and  the  birds!  For  this  reason  they 
find  but  little  pleasure  in  them.  When  a  stranger  comes 
to  the  place  where  we  live,  we  feel  very  little  interest  in 
him,  but  after  we  are  introduced  to  him,  aud  become 
fully  acquainted  with  him.  and  find  him  very  agreeable, 
we  wish  tube  in  his  society  as  often  as  possible.  Pro- 
fessor Agasaizonce  placed  a  grasshopper  upon  his  lec- 
ture table  before  a  class  of  young  men,  and  told  them  that 
thifi  insect  would  be  the  subject  of  their  conversation  for 
the  hour.  The  class  smiled  at  this,  wondering  what  new 
thing  could  be  told  of  this  familiar  little  skipping  fel- 
low,  jumping  about  their  feet  every  summer.  But  they 
found  the  hour  to  be  only  too  short,  and  wished  for 
another,  as  the  Professor  opened  before  them  all  the 
curious  and  interesting  facts  about  the  grasshopper, 
Which    his    careful   observation    had  revealed  to  him. 

We  may  have  an  active  business,  employing  us  daily, 
and  still  find  time,  if  we  are  in  earnest  about  it,  to  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  at  lean  one  of  the  branches 
of  natural  science.  One  of  the  most  active  physicians 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley  collected  a  cabinet  of  insects 
and  birds  that  was  valued  at  $10,030  when  he  died,  and  a 
college  considered  itself  very  fortunate  in  securing  it, 
while  the  work  of  collecting  it  was  the  joy  of  his  life. 
Another,  in  the  same  Valley,  became  the  most  thorough 
scholar  in  the  fos-il  tracks  made  in  the  sandstone  forma- 
tions of  the  vicinity.    The  writer  well  recollects  the  great 


pleasure  exhibited  by  an  eminent  medical  professor,  who 
[a  also  a  very  busy  and  brilliant  writer,  when  shown  a 
large  elm  tree ;  be  whipped  out  his  tape  measure  in  a 
moment  to  learn  its  exact  size.  It  proved  to  be  a  giant 
in  circumference.  All  the  fails  about  it  were  noted  in 
his  diary.  H>*  was  acquainted  with  nearly  every  very 
large  tree  in  his  native  State,  and  every  thing  of  interest 
connected  with  them.  It  was  delightful  to  bear  him  re- 
count the  incidents  which  he  had  gathered  about  them. 

We  have  often  met  a  charming  old  gentleman,  who 
wore  a  plain  and  neat  Quaker  dressy  and,  until  his  la- 
mented death,  was  interested  in  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  State  in  which  he  lived.  He  made  a  large 
fortune  by  economy  and  diligence.  Wherever  he  went 
be  carried  with  him  a  convenient  little  flower  case,  and 
whenever  his  quick  eye  fell  upon  a  new  blossom,  or  even 
an  old  one,  if  attractive,  he  gathered  it  as  a  great  prize. 
He  knew  each  flower  by  its  own  name,  bad  learned  all  its 
habits,  and  seemed  almost  to  bold  conversation  with  it. 

What  a  pleasure  to  recognize  every  different  bird  by 
its  form  and  note,  to  call  them  all  by  their  appropriate 
names,  and  to  know  all  their  wonderful  instincts  shown 
in  making  their  nests,  gathering  their  food,  and  caring 
for  their  young !  Choose  one  of  these  branches — the 
rocks,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  insects  and  fishes, 
or  the  birds,  and  then  from  books,  from  conversation 
with* those" wfio  have  information,  aud.  above  all,  from 
careful  observation,  learn  all  about  them;  and  thus  an 
inexhaustible  eonrcc  of  enjoyment  will  be  discovered. 

Interior    4jJur<leniua. 

BY    MAKY    LOWE. 

I  turned  the  Agriculturist  for  the  first  time  over,  leaf 
by  leaf,  looking  first,  as  even  grown-up  children  will, 
at  all  the  pretty  pictn res.  How  aUve  its  columns  seemed, 
full  of  fruits  and  flower-,  and  all  pleasant  fj  rowing  things ! 

I  lingered  a  little  over  the  pages  designed  for  the 
household  and  the  home,  and  thought  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  homes  of  America,  and  those  of  other  lands  as 
I  have  seen  them  :  most  particularly  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  homes  of  those  who  till  the  soil,  and  the  homes 
of  the  farmers  beyond  the  sea.  Pntting  aside  the  temp- 
tation to  talk  about  these  contrasts,  my  eye  passed  on  to 
the  columns  for  boys  and  girls,  more  and  more  gratified 
to  find  that  here  ie,  indeed,  a  journal    aiming  too  at    the 

culture  of  human  growing  things. 

Then  I  fell  wondering,  how  many  of  the  child-readers 
of  the  Agriculturist  have  a  little  garden  of  their  own,  and 
are  cultivators  themselves.  Aud  that  thought  brought 
many  more,  about  the  great  delight  of  thus  making  even 
a  little  spot  of  our  brown  earth  to  blossom  as  the  rose, 
and  about  the  unconscious  culture  of  the  child's  heart 
aud  mind,  going  on  while  the  little  hands  are  busy  at  the 
weeds.  Then  I  remembered  the  multitude  of  children 
who  never  have  the  joy  of  seeing  the  buds  sweil  ami 
blossom ;  who  get  only  grown-up  flowers,  and  those  not 
from  green  fields,  but  from  hot-houses ;  whose  rosebuds 
are  either  pricked  to  death  with  a  wire  through  the  heart, 
or  imprisoned  in  rows  of  violets,  so  stiff  as  to  destroy 
all  beauty,  and  stifle  all  fragrance.  Ami  all  this  led  to 
the  fancy  that  every  child  in  city  or  country  has  one  field 
in  which  he  alone  can  be  the  laborer  ;  where  the  good 
fruit  shall  testify  to  careful  culture  or  the  desolate  land 
bear  witness  to  unfaithfulness  and  neglect. 

In  these  gardens  of  the  heart  let  us  walk  together  for 
a  moment.  We  shall  find  bud  and  blossom,  but  vile 
weeds  and  poi«onous  fruits  may  be  here  also.  You  see. 
we  may  call  each  pure  thought,  each  noble  act,  each  gen- 
tle word,  a  flower :  each  real  desire  to  be  better  'or  do 
better  than  in  the  present  hour,  a  bud  of  promise.  Have 
you  never  seen  in  earthly  gardens  plant  and  weed  grow- 
ing side  by  side  ?  aud  side  by  side  the  nourishing  fruit 
and  poisonous  berry  ?  So  grow  in  the  heart-gardens  the 
plants  of  good  and  the  plants  of  evil.  There  are  young 
natures  in  which  the  weeds  have  flourished  so  that  the 
flowers  are  sickly  and  weak,  and  hidden,  and  I  have  seen 
hearts  where  many  little  blossoms  of  good  had  sprung 
up.  and  would  have  thriven,  but  for  some  one  great 
fault,  some  tree  of  vice  that  cast  over  every  thing  near  it 
a  black  shadow,  shutting  away  the  sunlight,  from  the 
good  and  pure.  Then,  again,  I  have  so  often  found 
faded  flowers  among  the  beautiful  growths. 

Do  vim  rr  member  a  time,  boys,  in  the  longago.  itmay 
be,  when  the  voice  and  smile  of  your  mother  were  prec- 
ious things  to  you'/  when  you  loved  to  do  anything  for 
her";  when  thonghts  of  hex  kept  back  sinful  words  and 
OCts-3  And  has  there  been  a  changer  If  iulo  your  soul 
there  ha >  crept  n.  thought  that^hythia  time,  you  ought, 
to  be  beyond  her  control,— then  one  of  the  purest  flow- 
ers in  the  garden  ot  your  heart  is  a  withered,  faded  thing. 
Aud  unless  the  good  angel  of  your  childhood  weeps  un- 
til the  dew  of  her  tears  revives  this  flower,  I  would  g$ve 
little  for  the  greenness  or  freshness  of  any  other  blossom 
in  your  garden.    Tis  a  fatal  place  for  fading  to  begin. 

If  the  once  hated  untruth,  or  the  oath  you  shuddered  to 
hear,  slips  easily  and  uiUurally  now  from  your  lips,  then, 


all  along  the  path  of  these  blighting  bins  the  flowers  of 
purity  and  truth  lie  faded.  Ever)'  burst  of  passion,  every 
unkind  word,  or  dishonorable  act,  has  blighted  some- 
thing beautiful  in  us,  has  crushed  out  something  good. 
How  discouraging  all  this  would  seem  if  the  flowers 
might  not  revive  again  I  But  whenever  we  go  to  work 
cheerfully  and  earnestly,  pulling  out  the  weeds  from  this 
moral  soil,  and  planting  in  their  stead,  the  good  seed  ; 
tearing  up  by  the  roots  the  old  stubborn  tree  of  la/.iness  ; 
sweeping  out  the  dirt  of  profanity;  throwing  the  rocks 
of  self-will  and  pride  high  over  the  wall :  trampling  down 
the  clinging,  poisonous  vine  of  selfishness,  that  twine- 
chokingly  about  all  good  in  us;  when  we  water  with 
tears  of  penitence,  and  use  the  spade  of  perseverance, 
and  cultivate  carefully  the  buds  of  prayer. — then  the 
Great  Gardener  gives  to  our  labor  the  dew  of  His  bene- 
diction, the  light  of  His  smile,  aud  our  gardens  grow  to 
be  so  lovely  that  we  may  even  think  of  Him  as  walking 
there  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  not  be  troubled  or  afraid. 

3Tew   Puzzles  to  be    Answered. 


No.  347.—"  The  same  old  Coon.'*    Where  is  the  joke  t 

No.  34S.  Conundrum. — A  blind  beggar  had  a  brother ; 
that  brother  died  one  day ;  the  deceased  had  no  brother ; 
now,  what  relation  were  they  ? 

No.  349.  Conundrum—  A  gentleman,  looking  ai  a  por- 
trait of  a  young  man  said.  "Brothers  and  sisters  have  I 
none,  yet  that  man's  father  is  my  father's  son."   Explain. 


No.  350.— Rebus  for  our  musical  readers. 

Answers  to  Problems  ;m«l  Puzzles. 

Hebus  No.  344.  last  month,  reads,  "A  saying  once 
spoken  a  coach  and  four  horses  cannot  bring  it  back." 
(Ace  a  in  G  one  spoke  n  a  coach  and  four  horses  can  knot 
bee  ring  it  back."*  Answer  to  Conundrum  346.— Because 
fthey  are  shadows  (shad 
o"s).  The  following  have 
sent  correct  answers  :  II. 
E.  Nelson,  Daisy  Wilder. 
Emma  E.  Camir,  George 
E.  Hoxie,  John  G.  Cow- 
den,  Grace  Gouiiay  (2), 
Franklin  W.Hall,  T.  Jo- 
ralemon  (22),  S.  T.  F. 
(343).  W.  T.  Hornadavs, 
Harry  J.  Meixell.  J. 
West  Homer  (2),  CHlio 
Moore(2),Chas.  H.  Fitch 
(343),  Adelbert  D.  New-  J 
ton,  Fisher  Datrympfe, 
Geo.  Allen  (2),  J.  H 
Goodwin  (343),  J.  M.  B. 
Larrabee.  Jennie  Bailey 
(2),Isaac  N.  Millikan  (2\ 
Jesse  Edmonston.  Sam- 
uel Hunter  (2),  Charles 
Mehdenhall  (2),  II.  John- 
son, Geo.  W.  Cnrfmau. 
No.  851.-=-Rubua  which  gives  useful  advice  to  all. 
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A  fortnight  since  a  great  discovery  had  been  made  by 
Susie,  and  very  confidentially  announced  to  Arthur— that 
Minna  had  four  little  kitties  nestled  away  in  a  box  in  the 
attic.  They  were  curious  little  creatures,  unable  to  see  out 
of  their  eyes,  and  making  a  pitiable  mewing  when  taken 
from  the  warm  side  of  the  old  cat.  It  was  a  dangerous 
experiment  to  tell  Arthur  of  the  new  inmates  of  the 
house.  Boy-like,  he  was  for  having  them  brought  out 
at  once,  and  subjected  to  a  course  of  training.  Many  a 
beseeching  look,  and  wor/1,  and  tear,  he  drew  from  Susie 
by  his  rough  handling  of  the  feeble  pets. 

But  now  a  more  serious  trouble  fell  upon  Susie.  Four 
kittens  are  a  very  pretty  sight,  and  can  be  borne 'with 
for  a  little  time  ;  but  to  have  four  additional  cats  in  the 
house,  Mother  insists,  cannot  be  thought  of  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  time  has  come  for  three  of  them  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  John,  the  stable-boy,  to  be  sent  where  all 
poor,  little,  unnecessary  kitties  have  to  go.  "Now  you 
must  take  your  choice,"  Mother  says,  as  she  gathers  the 
little  lively  things  into  her  lap,  and  calls  the  children  to 
her  side  ;  "Which  one  will  you  have?"  Arthur  comes  to 
an  early  decision,  and  points  his  chubby  finger  to  the  larg- 
est and  smartest.  But  Susie  hesitates:  to  choose  one 
is  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  all  the  others.  She 
leans  against  her  mother's  breast,  and  stands  with  a  tear 
in  her  eye,  her  finger  to  her  lip,  reluctant  to  decide 
■which  one  is  to  enjoy  the  life  of  a  happy  kitty,  and 
which  are  to  cease  playing  forever.  Her  mother  hur- 
ries her  choice,  but  she  cannot  reach  that  point.  Arthur 
must  decide  the  question,  and  Susie  will  have  a  good 
cry  over    the    end  of  her    three  unfortunate  favorites. 

Beecher  says  to  school-girls:  "There  are  two  actions 
which  justify  yon  in  instantly  knocking  a  man  down  ; 


the  one  is  the  act  of  pointing  a  gun  at  you  in  sport,  and 
the  other  is  the  attempt  to  tell  you  a  secret  which  it  is 
disgraceful  for  him  to  get  and  for  you  to  hear." 

Accommodating;  Goats. 

A  letter  writer  from  Naples,  Italy,  tells  a  pretty  tough 
story  about  the  goats  in  that  city.  The  cows,  he  says, 
are  kept  hard  at  work  at  the  plow,  while  the  goats,  which 
are  driven  into  the  city  every  morning  from  the  surround- 
ing fields  in  great  numbers,  by  goatherds,  supply  the 
milk.  The  driver  milks  them  as  they  stand  before  the 
hotels  and  private  houses  of  his  customers.  He  says  the 
goats  know  the  plnccs  of  delivery  as  well  as  the  boys, 
and  in  some  instances,  at  a  signal  from  their  masters, 
will  go  up  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  stories  of  the  tall 
houses  of  Naples,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  milked  by 
the  proper  families.  The  writer  says  (and  it  is  rather  a 
steep  statement)  that  they  will  permit  the  party  to  take 
only  the  usual  quantity,  and  will  resist  any  imposition. 
[This  account  is  at  least  partly  true ;  the  goats  are  some- 
times milked  at  the  doors  of  customers,  which  has  one 
advantage  for  the  purchasers — they  get  the  milk  un- 
water-edl  At  Chamouny,  in  Switzerland,  (in  France 
now),  we  were  much  interested  in  seeing  large  flocks  of 
goats  come  down  at  evening  from  the  sides  of  the  Mont 
Blanc  range  of  mountains,  where  they  were  pastured 
during  the  day  by  goatherds— one  man  or  woman  to  each 
forty  or  fifty  goats.  As  a  flock  passed  throngh  the  village, 
the  people  came  to  their  doors,  and  one  after  another  the 
goats  voluntarily  left  the  flock  and  stopped  at  their  sev- 
eral homes,  where  they  were  passed  throngh  doors  into 
court-yards,  and  often  into  the  houses  themselves.  This 
continued  until  the  animals  had  all  distributed  themselves^ 


and  the  drivers  went  off  alone.  In  the  morning,  at  a 
precise  hour,  the  gathering  process  went  on  with  equal 
regularity.  Most  of  the  animals  wore  bells.  The  reg- 
ularity, the  stately  walk  of  the  herd,  the  systematic 
order,  and  the  good  understanding,  with  the  mutual  kind- 
ness manifestly  existing  between  the  animals  and  their 
owners  and  drivers,  rendered  the  scene  always  one  of 
interest  to  our  American  party.— O.  J.] 

The  Way  to   I>o  It. 

A  young  leather  dresser,  after  learning  his  trade  with 
his  father  in  the  country,  sought  work  in  Boston.  In- 
stead of  spending  his  evenings  with  idle  companions, 
he  sought  the  library  of  a  young  men's  literary  as- 
sociation, and  made  those  that  were  seeking  in  every 
way  to  improve  themselves  his  intimate  associates. 
Afterwards  he  left  the  city  for  another  State,  and  with 
his  father  and  brothers  built  up  a  large  business,  and 
secured  a  comfortable  fortune.  Now  comes  the  advant- 
age of  his  early  self-denial  and  study.  His  ability  and 
probity  as  a  business  man  called  nttention  to  his  quali- 
fications for  the  highest  place  in  the  gift  of  the  State.  He 
is  now  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  is  indeed,  as  he 
is  iu  name,  the  Jewell  of  the  State. 

A  youngster  of  five  or  six  years  was  reading  his  lesson 
at  school,  one  day,  in  that  deliberate  manner  for  which 
urchins  of  that  age  are  somewhat  remarkable.  As  he 
proceeded  with  the  task,  he  came  npon  the  passage, 
"Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil  and  thy  lips  from  guile." 
Master  Hopeful  drawled  out,  "Keep— thy— tongue— from 
—evil— and— thy— lips— from— girls."  Shouts  of  laughter 
from  the  surrounding  pnpils  greeted  this  new  version. 
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OUR     YOUNG    FOLKS. 


Great  interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  renders  of  OrR  Tocttg  Folks  for  1S69,  in  the  instructive  articles  by  Mr.  Trowbridge,  on  Glass-Making  and  Coal- 
Mining  ;  in  MBS.  Agassiz's  graphic  description  of  Coral  Animals  and  the  Reefs  they  build  ;  ia  Mr..  Hale's  valuable  papers  containing  excellent  hints  How  to  Talk,  and  Bow  to  Write  ;  in 
Mb.  Pap.ton's  fascinating  account  of  the  Invention  of  the  Compass,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Canary  Islands ;  in  Mrs.  Diaz's  inimitable  William  Henry  Letters,— and  in  the  other  articles, 
stories,  and  poems,  which  the  Magazine  has  contained.  But  perhaps  the  deepest  interest  has  been  excited  in  Mr.  Aldbich's  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  which  describes  boy  life  and  character 
so  perfectly  and  naturally,  with  such  freshness  and  charm,  that  old  and  young  alike  read  it  with  the  most  eager  delight.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  read  it,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  the  part  already  published.  In  the  January  number,  the  Bad  Boy,  Tom  Bailey,  introduces  himself  at  Bivcrtuouth,  states  some  peculiar  views  he  held  while  at  Kew  Orleans; 
and  describes  his  voyage  on  the  Typhoon,  to  Boston.  In  the  February  number  lie  describes  Ri  vermouth,  the  scene  of  the  story,  and  the  family  and  house  of  his  Grandfather  X  utter.  In 
the  March  number  Tom  Bailey  goes  to  Mr.  Grimshaw's  school,  and  meets  numerous  playmates,  with  whom  he  produces  William  Tell  with  tragic  effect,  using  his  Grandfather's  barn  for  a 
Theatre.  The  April  number  relates  very  graphically  his  experiences  the  night  before  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  his  adventures  on  that  day.  The  May  number  describes  the  mysterious  ritc3 
and  objects  of  the  Centipede  Club,  and  Tom  Bailey's  fight  with  his  old  enemy,  Conway.  The  June  number  tells  all  about  Gipsy,  the  pony,  describes  "Winter  at  Hi  vermouth,  and  gives  a 
spirited  account  of  the  great  battle  for  the  Snow  Fort  on  Slater's  Hill.    From  the  July  number  we  extract  a  part  of  the  chapter  entitled 

THE    CRUISE    OF    THE    DOLPHIN. 


One  afternoon  the  four  owners  of  the  Dolphin  exchanged  significant  glances  when  Mr. 
Grimshaw  announced  from  the  desk  that  there  would  be  no  school  the  following  day,  he 
having  just  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  hi3  uncle  In  Boston.  I  was  sincerely  at- 
tached lo  Mr.  Grimshaw,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  death  of  his  uncle  did  not  affect  me  as  it 
ought  to  have  done. 

We  were  up  before  sunrise  the  next  morning.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  flood  tide, 
which  waits  for  no  man.  Our  preparations  for  the  cruise  were  made  the  previous  evening. 
In  the  way  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  we  had  stored  in  the  stern  of  the  Dolphin  a  gener- 
ous bag  of  hard-tack  (for  the  chowder),  a  piece  of  pork  to  fry  the  c.unners  in,  three  gigantic 
apple-pies  (bought  at  Pcttengil's),  half  a  dozen  lemons,  and  a  keg  of  spring-water,— the  last- 
named  article  we  slung  over  the  side,  to  keep  it  cool,  as  soon  as  we  got  under  way.  The 
crockery  and  the  bricks  for  our  camp-stove  we  placed  in  the  bows  with  the  groceries,  which 
included  sugar,  pepper,  suit,  and  a  bottle  of  pickles.  Phil  Adams  contributed  to  the  outfit 
a  small  tent  of  unbleached  cotton  cloth,  under  which  we  intended  to  -akc  our  nooning. 

We  unshipped  the  mast,  threw  in  an  extra  oar,  and  were  ready  to  embark.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Christopher  Columbus,  when  he  started  on  his  rather  successful  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, felt  half  the  responsibility  and  im  portance  that  weighed  upon  me  as  I  sat  on  the  middle 
seat  of  the  Dolphin,  with  my  oar  resting  In  the  row-lock.  I  wonder  if  Christopher  Colum- 
bus quietly  Slipped  out  of  the  house  without  letting  his  estimable  family  know  wliat  he  was 

up  to? 

■  •  *  •  *  *  • 

The  sun  was  well  up  when  the  nose  of  the  Dolphin  nestled  against  the  snow-white  bosom 
of  Saudpecp  Island.  This  island,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  the  last  ot  the  cluster,  one  side 
of  it  being  washed  by  the  sea.  We  landed  on  the  river  side,  the  sloping  sands  and  quiet 
water  affording  us  a  good  place  to  moor  the  boat. 

It  took  us  an  hour  or  two  to  transport  our  stores  to  the  spot  selected  for  the  encamp- 
ment. Having  pitched  our  tent,  using  the  five  oars  to  support  the  canvas,  we  got  out  our  lines, 
and  went  down  the  rock  seaward  to  fish.  It  was  early  for  cunners,  but  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  catch  as  nice  a  mess  as  ever  you  saw.  A  cod  for  the  chowder  was  not  so  easily 
secured.  At  hist  Binuy  "Wallace  hauled  in  a  plump  little  fellow  crusted  all  over  with  flaky 
silver. 

To  skin  the  fish,  build  our  fireplace,  and  cook  the  dinner,  kept  ns  busy  the  next  two  hours. 
The  fresh  air  and  the  exercise  had  given  us  the  appetites  of  wolves,  and  we  were  about 
famished  by  the  time  the  savory  mixture  was  ready  for  our  clam-shell  saucers. 

I  shall  not  insult  the  rising  generation  on  the  seaboard  by  telling  them  how  delectable  is 
a  chowder  compounded  and  eaten  iu  this  Robinson  Crusoe  fashion.  As  for  the  boys  who 
live  inhind,  and  know  naught  of  such  marine  feasts,  my  heart  is  full  of  pity  for  them.  What 
wasted  lives !  Not  to  know  the  delights  of  a  clam-bake,  not  to  love  chowder,  to  be  ignorant 
of  lohscouse  I 

How  happy  we  were,  wc  four,  sitting  cross-legged  in  the  crisp  salt  grass,  with  the  Invigor- 
ating sea-breeze  blowing  gratefully  through  our  hair  !  What  a  joyous  thing  was  life,  and 
bow  far  off  seemed  death,— death,  that  lurks  in  all  pleasant  places,  and  was  so  near ! 

The  banquet  finished,  Phil  Adams  drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  sweet-fern  ci- 
gars; but  as  none  of  the  party  could  indulge  without  imminent  risk  of  becoming  sick,  wc 
all,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  declined,  and  Phil  smoked  by  himself. 

The  wind  had  freshened  by  this,  and  we  found  it  comfortable  to  put  on  the  Jackets  which 
had  been  thrown  aside  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Wc  strolled  along  the  beach  and  gathered 
large  quantities  of  the  fairy-woven  Iceland  moss,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  is  washed  to 
these  shores ;  then  we  played  at  ducks  and  drakes,  and  then,  the  sun  being  sufficiently  low, 
we  went  in  bathing. 

Before  our  bath  was  ended  a  slight  change  had  come  over  the  sky  and  sea;  fleecy-white 
clouds  scudded  here  and  there,  and  a  muffled  moan  from  the  breakers  caught  our  ears  from 
time  to  time.  While  we  were  dressing,  a  few  hurried  drops  of  rain  came  lisping  down,  and 
we  adjourned  to  the  tent  to  await  the  passing  of  the  squall. 

"  We're  all  right,  anyhow/'  said  Phil  Adams.    "It  won't  be  much  of  a  blow,  and  we'll 


be  as  snug  as  a  bug  In  a  rug,  here  In  the  tent,  particularly  if  we  have  that  lemonade  which 
some  of  you  fellows  were  going  to  make." 

By  an  oversight,  the  lemons  had  been  left  iu  the  boat.  Binuy  Wallace  volunteered  to  go 
tor  them. 

"  Put  an  extra  stone  on  the  painter,  Binny."  snld  Adams,  calling  after  him  ;  "  It  would  be 
awkward  to  have  the  Dolphin  give  us  the  slip  and  return  to  port  minus  her  passengers." 

"That  It  would,"  answered  Binny,  scrambling  down  the  rocks. 

Sandpecp  Island  is  diamond-shaped, — one  point  running  out  into  the  sea,  and  the  other 
looking  towards  the  town.  Our  tent  was  on  the  river-side.  Though  the  Dolphin  was  also 
on  the  same  side,  it  lay  out  of  si^ht  by  the  beach  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  island. 

Binny  Wallace  had  been  absent  five  or  six  minutes,  when  we  heard  him  calling  our  sever- 
al names  in  tones  that  indicated  distress  or  surprise,  we  could  not  tell  which.  Our  first 
thought  was,  "  The  boat  has  broken  adrift !" 

We  sprung  to  our  feet  and  hastened  down  to  the  beach.  On  turning  the  bluff  which  hid 
the  mooiing-place  from  our  view,  we  found  the  conjecture  correct.  Not  only  was  the  Dol- 
phin afloat,  but  poor  little  Binny  Wallace  standing  iu  the  bows  with  his  arms  stretched  help 
lessly  towards  us, — drifting  out  to  sea  ! 

"  Head  the  boat  in  shore  I"  shouted  Phil  Adams. 

Wallace  ran  to  the  tiller;  bnt  the  slight  cockle-shell  merely  swung  round  and  drifted 
broadside  on.    O,  if  we  had  but  left  a  single  scull  in  the  Dolphin  ! 

"Can  you  swiin  it*J"  cried  Adams,  desperately,  using  his  hand  as  a  speaking-trumpet,  for 
the  distance  between  the  boat  and  the  island  widened  momently. 

Binny  Wallace  looked  down  at  the  sea,  which  was  covered  with  white  caps,  and  made  a 
despairing  gesture.  He  knew,  and  we  knew,  that  the  stoutest  swimmer  could  not  live  forty 
seconds  in  those  angry  waters. 

A  wild,  insane  light  came  into  Phil  Adams's  eyes,  as  he  stood  knee-deep  in  boiling  surf, 
and  for  an  instant  I  think  he  meditated  plunging  iuto  the  ocean  after  the  receding  boat. 

The  sky  darkened,  and  an  ugly  look  st-jle  rapidly  over  the  broken  surface  of  the  sea. 

Binny  Wallace  half  rose  from  his  scat  in  the  stern,  and  waved  his  hand  to  us  In  token  of 
farewell.  In  spite  of  the  distance,  increasing  every  instant,  we  could  see  his  face  plainly. 
The  anxious  expression  it  wore  at  first  had  passed.  It  was  pale  and  meek  now,  and  I  love 
to  think  there  was  a  kind  of  halo  about  it,  like  that  which  painters  place  around  the  fore- 
head of  a  saint.    So  he  drifted  away. 

The  sky  grew  darker  and  darker.  It  was  only  by  straining  our  eyes  through  the  unnatu- 
ral twilight  that  we  could  keep  the  Dolphin  in  sight.  The  figure  of  Binny  Wallace  was  no 
longer  visible,  for  the  boat  itself  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  white  dot  on  the  black  water. 
Now  wc  lost  it,  and  our  hearts  stopped  throbbing  ;  and  now  the  speck  appeared  again,  for 
an  instant,  on  the  crest  of  a  high  wave. 

Finally,  it  went  out  like  a  spark,  and  we  saw  it  no  more.  Then  we  gazed  at  each  other, 
and  dared  not  speak. 


Poor  little  Binny  Wallace  !  How  strango  it  seemed,  when  I  went  to  school  again,  to  see 
that  empty  seat  in  the  fifth  row !  How  gloomy  the  play-ground  was,  lacking  the  sunshine 
of  his  gentle,  sensitive  face!  One  day  a  folded  sheet  slipped  from  my  algebra;  It  was  the 
last  note  he  ever  wrote  me.    I  could  n't  read  it  for  the  tears. 

What  a  pang  shot  across  my  heart  the  afternoon  it  was  whispered  through  the  town  that 
a  body  had  been  washed  ashore  at  Grave  Point,— the  place  where  wc  bathed.  We  bathed 
there  no  more!  How  well  I  remember  the  funeral,  and  what  a  piteous  sight  it  was  after- 
wards to  see  his  familiar  name  on  a  small  headstone  in  the  Old  South  Burying  Ground  ! 

Poor  little  Binny  Wallace  !  Always  the  same  to  me.  The  rest  of  us  have  grown  up  into 
hard,  worldly  men,  fighting  the  fight  of  life;  but  you  are  forever  young,  and  gentle,  and 
pure;  a  part  of  my  own  childhood  that  time  cannot  wither;  always  a  little  boy,  always 
poor  little  Binny  Wallace! 


C3?~  M  Ol'R  YOL'XG  FOLKS  "  is  only  Two  Dollars  a  year,  and  tlic    numbers  for  January,  February,  March.,  and  April,- 1869,  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  examine  the  Magazine,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  COe,  124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
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ATTENTION     HOUSEKEEPERS! 

PROOF      POSITIVE! 
INCREASING     DEMAND! 

ADDITIONAL      IMPROVEMENTS      FOR      1869, 

THE   AMERICAN  FRUIT  -  PRESERVING  POWDER, 


This  PRESERVING  POWDER  is  win-ranted  to  effectually 
prevent  fermentation  and  subsequent  decay  in  all  kinds  of 
Fruits,  Juices,  and  Syrups  of  Fruit,  Jellies,  Tomatoes,  Veg- 
etables, Wine.  Cider,  fee,  &c,  and  preserve  them  in  as  good 
and  wholesome  condition  as  the  best  "canned"  fruit.  &c, 
without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sealing  or  air-tighting 
the  jars  or  cans,  and  with  or  without  the  use  of  sugar. 

It  admits  of  keeping  the  fruit.  &c.  for  1  or  3  years,  in  large 
Glass.  Earthen,  or  Stoneware  Jars,  by  merely  corking  with 
a  common  cork,  or  tying  cloth  or  paper  over  them,  and  of 
using  or  removing  the  fruit  from  time  to  time  as  wanted, 
without  danger  of  fermentation  from  weeks  of  full  exposure 
to  the  air. 

It  saves  Sngar. 

It  saves  from  ")0  to  75  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  Jars. 

It  is  purely  antiseptic,  and  warranted  as  healthful  as  Salt, 
Sugar,  Spices,  and  all  other  well-known  antiseptics  used  for 
preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

We  will  warrant  it  to  preserve  fruits.  &c.  equal  in  color, 
flavor,  and  appearance,  to  the  best  canned  fruit,  &c,  and  at 
less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  any  other  known  method. 

To  confirm  the  above,  we  add  a  few  testimonials  from 
families  of  the  highest  respectability,  the  originals  of  which, 
and  others,  may  be  seen  at  our  office,  where  we  cordially  in- 
vite the  public  to  examine  our  specimens  of  fruit,  and  will 
be  glad  of  giving  any  further  information. 


From  (Rev.)  Mrs.  T.  A.  Lovejot,  No.  30  Laight  Street, 
N.  Y.  City. 

December  29(/i,  *GS. 

Mr  WoBBAIX-Dear  Sir:  I  nave  given  your  Preserving 
Powders  a  faithful  trial,  and  am  prepared  to  recommend 
them  to  every  housekeeper  as  an  Indispensable  article 

I  have  done  up  most  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  am  delighted. 
I  have  some  plums  that  I  left  uncovered,  as  an  experiment, 
and  to-night  they  are  as  perfect  as  when  first  preserved.  My 
"Pines  and  peaches  are  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen— not  only 
ackiiowled''ed  so  bv  im  self,  but  bv  all  who  have  tried  them. 
Tliis  mode  of  preserving  so  far  exceeds  any  other  as  one  can 
imagine.  I  am  prepared  to  show  my  preserves  to  any  one 
who  may  choose  to  call  and  examine  them.  Success  to  the 
American  Preserving  Powders.  ,„,-,,•,,„. 

Respect! ully,  Mrs.  T.  A.  LOVEJOT. 

From  R.  L.  Euockett,  Clifton  Institute,  near  Uooverwille, 
A.  A.  Co.,  Mil. 

Jan.  "Mi,  I860. 

L.  P.  Wonr.ALL,  General  Azent-Dear  Sir:  We  used  your 
Fruit  Preserving  Powders  last  season  in  putting  up  toma- 
toes and  peaches.  The  directions  were  carefully  followed, 
and  with  the  best  results.  All  have  kept  well,  and  we  see 
no  difference  between  those  put  up  with  the  Fruit-Preserv- 
ing Powders,  which  are  kept  In  common  stone  jars,  and 
those  put  up  in  air-tight  cans,  by  the  old  method  We  ex- 
pect, therefore,  to  use  vonr  Fruit-Preserving  Powders  next 
season  in  putting  up^ur  entire  supply.^  ^  BR0CKETT 

From  Rev.  R.  M.  Sargent,  Farminaton,  N.  H. 

January  1,  1SG9. 
L  P.  WonuALL.— Dear  Sir:  A  package  of  your 
American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder  has  given  us  unexpect- 
ed satisfaction.  My  wife  applied  it  to  raspberries  and  straw- 
berries, both  as  fruit  and  in  jam,  which  is  very  diffieult  to 
keep  and  all  were  preserved  in  perfect  freshness  and  purity. 
She  showed  it  to  several  ladies  who  were  afraid  to  try  the 
Powders,  and  they  are  much  pleased  at  its  success.  Com- 
pany at  our  table  yesterday  complimented  the  fruit,  and 
were  surprised  when  my  wife  told  them  that  your  powders 
preserved  berries  so  fresh.  They  are  an  important  addition 
to  household  conveniences,  and  deserve  the  patronage  ot 
all  who  have  fruits  of  any  kind.  Yours  tm  y, 

(Rev.)  R.  M.  SARGENT. 

From  S.  W.  Fonder,  Milton,  Del. 

Jan.  112/',  1869. 
L  P.  Worrall  &  Co.:— The  package  of  American  Fruit- 
Preserving  Powder  that  I  procured  ol  you  last  spring  proves 
quite  a  success.  I  used  it  tor  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
gooseberries.  1  put  tliem  up  according  to  the  directions, 
and  thev  are  now  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  They 
have  been  exposed  to  both  heat  and  cold.  1  consider  them 
a  erect  saving  of  labor  and  sngar.  The  fruit  retains  its  nat- 
ural color  and  flavor.  There  is  not  the  least  unpleasant 
tasf  from  the  effects  of  the  powder.  „A„^™ 

Respectfully,  S.  W.  PONDER. 

From  Richard  H.  Day,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

January  26th,  1SG9. 
Messrs.  L.  P.  Worrall  &  Co.:— Dear  Sir:  During  the 
past  season,  obtained  two  packages  of  your  "Fruit-Preserv- 
ing Powder"  for  trial.  Allow  nie  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Southern  matrons  and  fruit  growers  everywhere,  that  I 
tested  the  merits  of  your  "powders"  in  the  making  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  preserves,  as  well  pies  made  of  dried  peaches, 
and  I  fully  endorse  the  virtues  you  ascribe  to  them  ;  and  it 
further  experiment  shall  demonstrate  (as  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will)  their  great  potencvin  preserving  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
von  will  have  bestowed  upon  mankind  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  and  comforts  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  RICHARD  H.  DAY. 


From  C.  W.  Heaton,  Farmlngton,  III. 

Jan.  8,  1868. 
L.  P.  Worrall— Dear  Sir  :  The  Package  of  American 
Fruit-Preserving  Powders  purchased  of  you  I  used  in  keep- 
ing green  corn,  which  it  did  to  perfection.  We  are  using 
the  corn  now.  and  it  is  just  as  nice  as  that  fresh  from  the 
cob.  I  am  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  powders.  I 
think  I  shall  use  it  pretty  extensively  the  coining  year. 

Respectfully,  C.  W.  HEATON. 

From  M.  F.  Campbell,  Sherborn,   Mas*. 

Jan.  9tf,  1S69. 
L.  P.  "Worrall  &  Co.:— In  reply  to  your  request  in  regard 
to  the  Preserving  Powders,  I  will  say  it  Is  the  nest  article  for 
keeping  fruit  fresh  and  from  souring  that  I  ever  saw.  I  have 
used  the  berries,  and  they  are  as  fresh  and  as  nice  as  when 
put  in  the  cans;  and  one  to-day  I  opened,  and  it  was  not 
sealed  tight,  and  it  was  sweet  and  nice  as  when  put  in  the 
cans,  fat  is  all  that  is  recommended,  and  you  may  use  my 
name,  and  say  it  is  the  very  article. 

'  Yours  respectfully,  M.  F.  CAMPBELL. 

From  Miss  L.  O.  Bailey,  Romeo,  Mick. 

January  5,  1S69. 

L.  P.  "Worrall  &  Co.:— I  tike  pleasure  in  giving  you  our 
testimony  in  favor  of  your  Fruit-Preserving  Powder.  We 
u«ed  it  for  corn, and  the  results  were  highly  satisfactory. 
We  did  not  air-tight  the  jars,  and  upon  the  first  of  January 
the  corn  was  as  good  as  when  first  prepared. 

We  also  used  it  for  raspberries,  without  air-tighting  the 
jars,  and  upon  the  first  of  January  they  were  perfectly  good, 
not  even  the  most  prejudiced  persons  could  detect  the  least 
taste  foreign  to  the  natural  flavor  ot  the  fruit. 


It  must  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  every  one 
Very  cordially, 


L.  O.  BAILEY. 

From  Mrs.  J.  F.  Phifer,   Lincolnton,  y.  C. 

January  IS,  18G9. 
Mr.  L.  P.  Worrall:— I  made  but  little  use  of  your  Fruit- 
Preserving  Powder  the  last  season,  receiving  it  rather  late. 
In  putting  up  a  lot  of  peaches  in  glass  cans,  1  tried  the  pow- 
ders in  but  two,  and  at  this  time  they  are  as  free  from  fer- 
mentation as  when  canned,  whilst  all  those  that  were  put  up 
without,  fermented  in  a  short  time,  and  were  all  lost.  I  in- 
tend to  make  great  use  of  it  in  future,  believing  it  to  be  the 
most  certain  mode  of  keeping  fruit. 

Respectfully,  Mrs.  J.  F.  PHIFER. 

From  James  A.  Wright,  yotasulga,  Ala. 

January  17,  1869. 
L.  P.  Worrall  &  Co.:— My  fruit  was  nearly  all  cone  when 
I  received  the  Powder  last  summer,  therefore  did  not  put 
np  any  kind  of  fruit  with  Powders,  but  clingstone  peaches  ; 
they  kept  very  nicely,  retaining  the  flavor  of  fruit  more 
than  by  any  other  process  that  I  have  tried  ;  all  who  ate  of 
the  fruit  pronounced  it  a  success. 

Truly  yours,  JAMES  A.  WRIGHT. 

From  E.  R.  Gird,  Hudson,  Rates  Co.,  Mo. 

January  2S,  1869. 
L.  P.  Worrall  &  Co.:— You  wish  to  know  how  we  like 
the  Preserving  Powder;  in  reply,  will  say  we  esteem  it  very 
highly,  and  take  great  pleasure  In  recommending  it  to  our 
friends,  fully  believing  that  it  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it.  We  tried  it  in  several  kinds  ot  fruit,  all  of  which  saved 
very  fine,  but  Mrs.  Gird  is  lavish  of  her  praise  of  its  excel- 
lence in  preserving  sweet  pickles  (peaches  .  and  would  say 
to  all  housekeepers,  try  the  Preserving  Powder,  and  pre- 
serve your  delicacies  cheaply  and  effectually. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  R.  GIRD. 

From  J.  D.  McGixxis,  M.  D.,  Hartford,  Lyon  Co.,  Kansas. 

January  6,  1869. 
L.  P.  Worrall  &  Co.,  yew  York  City— Dear  Sir:  Ac- 
cording to  vour  request  I  will  give  you  my  experience  with 
regard  to  the  American  Preserving  Powder.  1  put  up  some 
three  gallons  of  peaches  in  a  stone  jar  which  I  cemented  a 
paper  over,  and  opened  them  Christmas  day,  now  two  weeks, 
and  as  fine  as  when  they  were  put  up.  I  think  better  than  any 
canned  peaches  I  ever  tasted,  some  think  them  better  fla- 
vored since  opened  ;  stood  open  near  the  stove  in  my  kitch- 
en, pretty  warm  most  of  the  time.  I  think  that  they  are  a 
great  favor,  as  i  am  a  great  lover  of  fruit ;  did  not  put  any 
sngar  in.  1  am  satisfied  that  they  keep  fruit  CpEffehes)  cheap- 
er and  much  better  than  the  best  tin  cans. 

Yours,  with  respect,  J.  D.  MoGlKNIS,  M.  D. 

From  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Ramsdell,  Plantersville,  Grimes  Co., 
Texas. 

January  20th,  1869. 
Mr.  L.  P.  Woriiall,  New  York—  Dear  Sir:  1  would 
state  that  the  powders  received  from  you  last  year  were  all 
that  von  say  they  are.  I  have  peaches  now  that  are  as  fresh 
and  nice  as  they  were  when  taken  from  the  tree,  and  that 
we  have  opened  "jars  that  was  several  weeks  before  the  last 
was  eaten  and  which  remained  open  all  the  time,  and  if  any 
difference  at  all,  the  last  was  better  than  when  first  opened. 
1  am  delighted  with  Die  powders,  and  the  more  so  that  some 
of  my  neighbors  tried  to  discourage  me  from  sending  lor 
them,  saying  they  were  a  Yankee  humbug.  I  cannot  say 
enough  in  their  praise. 

Yours  respectfully,       Mrs.  SARAH  J.  RAMSDELL. 

From  Mrs.  Mildred  Beittox,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas. 
January  l\th,  186S. 
Messrs.  Worrall  &  Co..  New  York—  Gentlemen:  Last 
spring  I  purchased  a  package  of  rour  justly  celebrated 
•*  preserving  powder"  and  was  quite  astonished  at  its  mag- 
ical effect.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony 
as  to  its  being  all  aud  even  more  than  yon  claim  for  it. 

Respectfully,  Mrs.  MILDRED  BRITTuN. 


From  Rachel  Decics,  Majority  Potiit,   Cumberland  Co. 
Illinois. 

January  XZtA,  1S69. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Worrall  :— We  received  and  used  one  paper 
of  your  American  Fruit-Preserving  Powders  last  season  in 
canning  currants,  raspberries,  and  grapes,  and  lost  none — 
succeeded  in  all  on  first  trial.  We  exhibited  one  can  ofeacli 
at  our  County  Fair,  and  was  awarded  three  first  premiums 
in  a  very  respectable  collection,  embracing  fruits  in  all  the 
various  forms,  and  all  the  patent  sealers  in  modern  nse,  and 
we  think  they  were  unequalled  by  anything  on  exhibition. 

The  weather  was  warm  ;  the  cans  had  no  protection  but  a 
paper  tied  over  the  top,  exposed  for  three  days  to  open  air 
and  sunshine,  being  something  of  a  novelty, "were  scrutin- 
ized frequently,  opened,  tasted,  and  roughly  handled  ;— dur- 
ing the  entire  lime  exhibiting  no  symptoms  of  fermentation, 
and  arc  still  in  a  perfect  Btate  of  preservation,  while  nearly 
all  others  on  exhibition,  with  much  less  handling  and  ex- 
posure, presented  more  or  less  indications  of  fermentation. 

RACHEL  DECIUS. 

From  Mrs.  L.  J.  Feexhead,  JVo.  19S  Rloomjield  Street, 
Hoboken,  ycic  Jersey,  Dec.  ISth,  186S. 

L.  P.  Worrall— Dear  Sir:  I  am  happy  to  inform  you 
that  during  the  past  fruit  season  I  used  your  American 
Fruit-Preserving  Powder  to  preserve  Plums,  Peaches,  &c, 
which,  according  to  your  directions,  1  stored  in  large  Stone- 
ware Jars,  and  did  not  seal  air-tight,  but  merely  tied  a  cloth 
over  the  top  of  the  jars.  During  the  past  two  months  I 
have  been  using  the  Fruit  from  the  various  Jars  as  wanted, 
and  find  them  in  flavor  and  appearance  equal,  in  fact  better, 
than  my  best  results  have  been  with  various  other  methods. 
The  fruits  have  never  exhibited  the  least  signs  of  fermenta- 
tion, or  of  mold  upon  the  surface,  and  are  now  in  perfect 
condition.  I  esteem  the  Preserving  Powder  an  article  of 
rare  and  unquestionable  merit,  and  destined  to  supersede 
all  other  methods  for  preserving  fruits,  &e. 

l'ours,  truly,        Mrs.  L.  J.  FERNHEAD. 

From  D.  L.  Phabes,  M.  D.,  Woodville,  Wilkinson  Co.,  Miss. 

Feb.  18,  18G9. 
Messrs.  L.  P.  Worrall  &  Co.— Dear  Sirs :  The  package 
of  "American  Preserving  Powder"  received  from  you  last 
season  I  used  in  preserving  Tomatoes,  Peaches,  Pears,  and 
Apples.  The  fruits  arc  now  as  fresh  and  perfect  in  flavor 
ana  appearance  as  if  gathered  from  the  tree  or  vine  this 
morning.  So  perfectly  satisfied  was  I,  that  the  powder 
would  prevent  fermentation  that  I  put  up  a  number  of  jars 
of  fruit  without  even  a  stopper  ol  any  kind,  in  order  to 
prove/its  antiseptic  powers.  These  fruits  so  preserved  with- 
out stopper,  (nothing  closing  the  mouth  of  the  Jar  but  a 
single  thickness  of  writing  paper)  I  have  repeatedly  exhib- 
ited to  both  eye  and  palate  of  visitors,  who  all  aver  the  fruit 
is  perfect  and" better  than  most  of  the  air-tight  canned  fruit. 
No  method  or  process  can  ever  surpass  yours  for  preserving 
fruit  in  perfection,  while  the  chemicals  added  are  essential 
to  the  health  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  people,  and  inju- 
rious to  none.  Very  respectfully. 

D.'L.  PHARES,  M.  D. 

From  John  Edgertox,  Proprietor  Vineicood  Garden  and 
Nursery. 

Coal  Creek,  Ioica,  Dec.  18,  1S6S. 
L.  P.  Worrall.  N.  Y. — Dear  Friend:  We  procured  a 
package  of  American  Preserving  Powder  last  season,  and 
used  some  of  it,  but  have  not  used  all  the  fruit ;  yet  such  as 
we  have  is  as  good  as  t lie  best  air-tight  fruit.  Am  well  pleased 
with  it,  will  want  a  lot  for  the  coining  season,  as  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  take  care  of  fruit  than  the  old  wav. 

Very  truly,  thy  friend,       JOHN  EDGKRTON. 

From  George  E.  HrLSE,  Marlboro',  Ulster  Co.,  y.  }'. 
January  5th,  1S69. 
Mr.  L.  P.  Worrall— Dear  Sir  :  My  wife  used  the  Amer- 
ican Preserving  Powder  the  past  season,  and  was  highly 
pleased  with  it.  She  used  it  for  preserving  blackberries, 
peaches,  pears,  and  plums,  and  found  that  it  would  do  all 
that  it  was  recommended  to  do,  and  even  more,  for  she  put 
it  in  pickles,  and  never  had  them  so  nice  before.  I  therefore 
can  conscientiously  say  that  it  is  the  best  method  possible 
lor  preserving  fruit,  being  cheap  and  sure. 

GEO.  K.  HCLSE. 

From  R.  G.  Small,  Rayonne,  JV.  J. 

Jan.   Uth,  1S69. 
Dear  Sir  :    You  wished  me  to  inform  you  of  the  result  of 
my  using  the  American  Fruit-Preserving  Powders.    I  think 
I  can  safelv  recommend  it  in  preference  to  all  other  methods 

of  preserving  fruit.  „    „    „„ 

Respectfully  yours,       R.  G.  SMALL. 


Each  package  will  preserve  64  lbs.  of  fruit,  &c.,and  is  ac- 
companied with  full  and  explicit  directions  for  using.  Price, 
$1  per  package  ;  $4  for  ><  doz. ;  §S  for  1  doz. 

We  invite  you  to  urge  your  storekeeper  to  get  it  for  you, 
or  that  you  will  form  clubs  and  send  price  direct  to  us  for 
Jri  doz.  or  1  doz.  packages,  and  we  will  promptly  forward 
it  by  Express. 

An  Agent  wanted  in  each  County  in  XT.  S.  Liberal  induce- 
ments offered.  For  further  particulars,  address,  with  stamp 
for  return  postage, 

L.  P.  WORRAMi  &  CO., 

153  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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Turiiiii   Seed  by  Mail. 


The  following  varieties,  the  quality  of  which  cannot  be 
excelled,  will  in*  mailed  post-paid,  to  any  address  in  Hie 
Uuiou  ui  un  receipt  of  price  affixed* 


or  Cow  Dora. 
Sweet  German  Turnip, 

per  oz.  A  oz.  S  oz.   pound. 

Early  "White  Dufch.. 10  cts.  SScta.  GO  cts.  $l.iX) 

"While  Strap  Leaf. 10    "  35    "  00    "  1.00 

Bed  Top  Strap  Leaf 10    "  30    "  45    "  75 

Large  white  Norfolk ..10    "  30    "  45    "  7-i 

Yellow  Aberdeen 10    "  31)    "  45    "  75 

Golden  B:ill  (Robson's) 10    "  S3    "  60    "  1.00 

Large  Yellow  Globe,  extra 10    "  Si    "  60    "  1.00 

Long  White,  or  Cow  Horn 10    '*  35    "  60    "  J.O0 

Long  White  French 0    "  S3    "  GO    "  1.00 

Sweet  German,  extra  fine 10   "  35    "  60    '*  1.00 

CU-ini.ni  Teltow            20  "  55  "   1.00  "  2.01 

Improved  Yellow  Swedish 10  "  30  "      45  "  75 

Skfrving'sPurploTop  do 10  "  30  "     45  "  75 

Laing'a  Rutabaga 10  "  30  "     45  "  7"> 

Carter's  Imp.  I'm  pie  Top  Swede. 10  "  So  "      60  "  1.03 

Prices  for  larger  quantities  to  dealers,  cither  in  bulk  or 
packets  for  retailing,  will  be  siven  upon  application. 

Our  celebrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Ftowcr 
and  Kitchen  Garden— containing  about  150  pages  closely 
printed  matter,  beautifully  illustrated,  mailed  to  all  appli- 
cants enclosing  25  cents.  Abridged  Catalogue  and  Garden- 
er's Almanac,  gratis.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON, 
41  P;irk  Row,  and  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Pure  Bred    Chester  White    Pigs. 


Bred  and  Shipped  by 

J.  W.  &,  M.  lliWTX.  Penningtonville,  Chester  Co.,  Tcnii. 
Send  lor  Circular 

TiplIE  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER 
JL  HOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  ot 
2'orl;  i\>v  food  consumed,  ot"  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  lor  itsdeseripiion,  and  a  creat  variety 
=a>  of  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
&2*andFuwls.  L.  II.  SILVER,  Salem,   Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danforth,  on  page   463,  of 
December  Agricitttitrtot. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  for  sale. 
The  greatest  pork  producers  of  the  day.  Have  gained 
UK  oz.  of  live  tlesli  for  each  pound  of  corn  consumed.  Send 
for  circular.   Address  Jas.  Young, Jr.  &,  Co.,  Maislialton,  Pa. 

American  Jersey  Herd  Book. 

The  Third  Volume  will   be  published  August  1st,  1S60. 
Please  send  hi  your  entries.    Price  50  cents  for  each  animal. 
JOHN'  BROOKS,  Princeton,  Mass. 

ALDERNEYS  of    £Ood   pedigree    for    sale    by 
G.  W.  FABLEE,  Cresskill,  N.J.,.on  Northern  Rail- 
road, one  hour  from  New  York. 


►  URE  DEVONS  FOR  SALE. 
Four  fine  UulU.  E. 


H.  HYDE, 
Stafford,  Conn. 


Turnip  Seed  fey  Mail. 

J.  M.  TiaOB£E3TR^"  &  CO., 

S5  John-sl.,  iHcw  York, 

OFFER   FRESH  AND  GENUINE 

per  lb. 

Rata-baga,  Russia  or  Swedish  Turnip,  American  grown, 

and  particularly  choice  stock 75 

Large  Yellow  French,  very  superior,  large,  and  of  ex- 
cellent feeding  properties,  can  be  sown  a 
month  later  than  Rutabaga $1.00 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf,  this  old  established  variety  is  the 

best  for  late  sowing..., 75 

ALSO 

per  lb. 

Early  Dutch $1X0 

German  Teltow 2.03 

Cow  Horn 1.00 

White  Norfolk 75 

White  Strap  Leaf  Flat 1.00 

"White  Flat  or  Globe 75 

Long  White  Tankard 75 

Yellow  Stone 1.00 

Yellow  Aberdeen 15 

"White  Ruta-baga 75 

And  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

We  also  offer  for  late  summer  sowing, 

per  oz.    pel'  lb. 

Corn  Salad 15  $1.25 

Green  Curled  Endive 30  3.00 

Green  Curled  Scotch  Kale 15  1.50 

Brown  Dutch  and  Hardy  Green  Lettuce 30  3.00 

Scarlet  Chinese  Winter  Radish 20  2.00 

Kound  and  Prickly  Spinach 10  00 

If  ordered  by  mail,  add  8  cents  per  lb.  for  postage. 

J.  M.  TIIORBl'KX  &   CO., 

15  .Boll it -s(..  New  5rork. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

Turnip  Seed  ])j  Mail. 

Wc  offer  the  following  varieties  of  Turnip  Seed,  which 
Will  be  sent  by  ma.ll,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price  affixed. 

per  oz.    per  lb. 

Hod  Top  Strap  Leaf. 10c.  $1.00 

White  Strap  Lcat 10c.  1.00 

Early  White  Dutch 10c.  1.00 

Large  White  Globe 10c.  75 

Yellow  Aberdeen 10c.  1.00 

Large  White  Norfolk 10c.  75 

Ilobson's  Golden  Ball 10c.  1 .00 

Large  Yellow  Globe 10c.  1.10 

Long  White  French 10c.  1.00 

Long  White,  or  Cow  Horn 10c.  1.00 

Sweet  German,  extra 10c.  1.00 

Improved  Yellow  Swede 10c.  .75 

Skirving's  Purple  Top  "  10c.  75 

Laiug's  Ruta-baga 10c.  75 

Carter's  Improved  Purple  Top  Swede 10c.  75 

Prices  to  Dealers  on  application. 

Address       FERKE,  BATt'HELDER  &  CO., 
231  Main-st.,  Sprinfield,  Mass. 

To  the  Seed.  Trade. 

Turnip   and   other    Seasonable    Seeds. 

Trade  List  ou  application  to 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 
15  John-st.,  New  York. 

CABBlfiK  PLANTS. 

The  ILargcst  Stoolc  in  the  Country. 
IO  Different  Varieties. 

Flat  Dutch.  Late  Drumhead.  Bergen  Drumhead,  Winnlng- 
stadt,  Savov.  Stone  Mason,  Red  Dutch,  40  cents  per  100:  $3 
per  1,000;  $22  per  10,030.  Marblehead  Mammoth.  Fottler's 
Impmvcd  Brunswick,  Schweinlurtli,  Quintal,  75  cents  per 
1U0;  k~>  per  1,0'JO.  Send  for  circular  civing  full  description. 
EDWARD  BURGESS,  Puughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

THE     BEECITER     PAT- 
ENT VENEER  FRUIT  BAS- 

,\  J*>:.J  KIT  i*  so  «  il.lv  known  that 
description  here  is  unnecessary. 
W  Tile  circular  form,  tapering  sides, 
M  thorough  ventilation,  strength, 
,..,,,,,#  and  durability  of  this  basket,  in 
Ml\Wllllllli!:  I  'Mm  '  -  connection  Willi  the  fact  that  it 
holds  honest  measure,  has  ob- 
tained for  it  an  almost  unlimited 
demand.  Orders  the  present  sea- 
son for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  baskets  remained 
unfilled  longer  than  was  desirable,  because  not  received  un- 
til after  onrsurpltis  of  manufactured  stock  had  been  taken. 
For  the  coming  vear,  if  Fruit  Growers,  Agents,  and  Dealers, 
will  forward  their  orders  early,  wc  guarantee  them  lull  and 
prompt  delivery  of  both  Baskets  and  Crates. 

For  Information  as  to  value  and  superiority  of  the  Reerher 
Basket,  we  refer  with  confidence  to  as  many  ot  the  commis- 
sion dealers  in  our  markets  as  have  handled  lruit  in  them. 
For  circular  of  description,  &c.  address 

TOE  BEECHER  BASKET  COMPANY. 

Westville,  Conn. 

BONE   DUST   FOR  SALE.— In  consequence  of 
moving  Ihe  factory,  I  otfer  my  Bone  Dust  lor  sale  at  tin; 
factorySt  $30  per  ton.'  Apply  to  CHRISTIAN  SCHWARTZ, 
'  Sto.  K3  East  5Jd-st.,  New  York. 


EffgS 


itev   IBa.i'liig.:;. 


From  the  best  imported  stock-.  All  arc  pure  bred.  Crevo 
Cornr.  Homlan,  Bull  Cochin,  Dark  Cochin,  eggs  $4  doz.  Sil- 
ver and  Golden  Spangled  Poland.  Silver  and  Golden  Span- 
gled Hamburgh,  White  and  Grey  Dorking.  White-laced 
Black  Spanish,  White  Leghorn,  Senbrlglit  Bantam,  $2.50  doz. 
Asiatic  While.  P.ralnua.s.  cocks,  12  fts.,  hens,  10,   1:1  eggs,  $2. 

Dark  Brahmas,  delivered  after  July  20,  $15  doz.  Theso 
beanliful  fowls  I  imported  from  COOPEU.  A  trio  01  the  same 
sold  lor  $235  last  April,  in  this  City.  Eggs  securely  packed 
for  shipping  to  anv  distance.    Address 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER.,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 


POULTRY,  Chester  White   and   Suffolk  Pigs  for 
sale.    Send  6lamp  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

THUS.  B.  SMITH,  stony  Brook,  N.  Y. 


S.     B.    COSOVER, 

COMMISSION  DEALER  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

COUNTRY  PBSOUUCE, 

200,   2G1  &  303  West  Washljiglon  Market, 

Foot  of  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

The  Bank  of  California, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.1PITAI,. 
S&JKPILUS, 


§.■», 000,000,  Gold. 
1,300,000,     do. 


3gnu'us. 
VIRGINIA  CITY, 

AUSTIN,""1' 

WHITE   PINE, 

RUBY  CITY,    Matio. 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  AND  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED  BY  THE  BANK  AND  AGENCIES. 

FUNDS  deposited  with  us  for  investment  in  Farming  Lands, 
City  or  other  propertv  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  lie  laid  by 
Telegraph  or  otherwise  in  anv  part  of  California,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  in  the  Mining  Districts  of  Nevada,  through  the 
Bank  and  Agencies  as  above,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

I..EES  &  WAITER, 

And  Agents  for  the  Bask  of  CAi.iFor.siA  in  New  Yoke. 

ECONOMICAL 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Rates  Lower  than  other  Mutual  Compan- 
ies, ivilh  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 

Premiums     BTon-ForfcHalllc     from     tile     first 
Payment. 

OFFICERS    OF  THE  AE11Y  AXD   NAVY  IXSCEED 
WITHOUT  EXTRA   CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  the  contribution  plan,  was  made  In  rash  to 
holders  of  Policies  on  the  !4th  of  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Thirty  per  Cest,  and  averaging  over 
t,  i,  per  cent,  'this,  with  the  low  rales  of  premium  charged 
bv  this  company,  which  are  equal  to  a  dividend  in  liana  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  Life 
Companies  in  the  country  for  those,  contemplating  insurance. 

Ratio  of  Assets  to  Liabilities,  as  per  Massachusetts  Reports, 
1863,  $17f».T?.  Expected  losses  for  year  1807.  as  per  Actuaries1 
calculation,  $29,900.    victim*  loss,  kothisg. 

POLICIES    USSCER    ON    THE    LIVES   OF 

FEMALES  ATT  TABLE  ISATES. 

SIMON    S.  BUCKLIN,  Pres't. 

C.   G.  JIcKNKiHT,  Viec-Pres't. 
Hon.  Elizuu  Wright,  Actuary, 
A.  H.  Okie,  M.  D.,  and       )  Ma/r„-,  r„„,.,, 
F.  H.  Pecriiam,  M.  I).,       [ 

WM.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH   OFFICE, 
No.  10  WALL    STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
References:     DUNCAN",    SHERMAN    &     CO.;     HOYT. 
SPANGES  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,      Baltimore,      Washington, 

Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago,  Boston. 

A  CURE  FOR  RUPTURE. 

DK.  GREGORY,  from  his  Ion::  experience  in  the  trentmpnt 
of  Rupture,  is  prepared  to  warrant  a  permanent  cure  of  this 
flnim-rous  disease  bv  wearing  WHITE'S  PATENT  LEVER 
TRUSS.  Special  attention  is  given  to  this  branch  of  surgery, 
and  a  cure  warranted  without  pain  or  danger,  which  will 
not  Interfere  with  labor  or  hucii.essof  any  kind.  Pamphlets 
Fent  for  ten  cents,  giving  full  explanations.  Address 
C.  AUGT.  GREGORY,  M.  D.,  No.CW  Broadway,  Sew  York. 


SS000to$j 


fPSH  Yl 
And.  i 

*  Agents  wantctVja^OminUaion  ot  sahyyrTff  every  part  < 
\ne  U.  S  and^efiadas,  to  eell  cmjj*fl?5rutcil  Patent   "' 
Wire  ClQ^heS-Lincs,  wiirrantj^-ejlaet  a  M:-tim(»Tjwi*  never 
riiBtj^vTor  full   pai-MViiWT  mid  reus  the  Asu-rfCAV  Wiew 
""    tj-^*r^1v.  Y.,  or  16  Dearhft*rfst.,  Chicago. 
|  ?■  S-—"Ji*^fvho  use  hold  should  hqa^brje."—N.  Y.  Tnbime. 
^U£*lfpTirport  to  be  •  never  \n£&fZ\it."—  .V.  Y.  IntUpSTbdcnU 
iey  give  entire  saii<j'ucti^f^'S.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 
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Advertisements,  to  bs  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFORE  the    5th  of  the  preceding  menth. 

TERMS—  (cash  before  Insertion)  : 

Ordinary  rages,  SI  .50  per  Una.  Lefts  than  4  lines,  S3. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S'*per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  andZd 
Cover  Pages— S3-50  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  inser- 
tion.—£«*£  Cover  Page— S3. 00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

I^f  GEISHAS  EUQTIO^'. 

{Hie  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
States.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  cacti  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion.  •" 


WEBB'S  ADDER. 

THE    OXLY  PKACTICAL    ADDING     MACHINE     IX  THE    WORLD. 


This  little  machine  lias  won  more  popularity  in  the  brief 
period  since  its  Introduction  than  any  other  invention  of 
the  day.  It  gives  instantaneous  additions  where  numbers 
arc  called  off,  which  makes  it  invaluable  to  the  lumber  deal- 
er, entry  crerk,  ganger,  weigher,  or  measurer.  It  carries 
up  the  columns  of  a  ledger  account,  two  at  a  time,  with 
mechanical  accuracy.  It  lias  passed  into  very  general  use, 
and  lias  the  endorsement  of  all  who  have  seen  or  employed  it. 

"  A  wonderful  triumph  of  inventive  genius." — Schuyler 
Colfax.  "  No  accountant  need  tear  that  he  will  be  bit  bv 
buying  it."—  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  "So  accurate  and 
expeditious  that  I  have  had  it  introduced  into  the  various 
city  departments."— A.  Oakey  Hall,  Mayor  of  New  York. 
*'  I  cheerfully  certify  to  its  correctness  and  rapidity."— H.  J. 
Storks,  City  Comptroller's  oilicc.  "  It  relieves  the.  mind  en- 
tirelj,  and  reduces  arithmetic  to  a  simple  motion  of  the 
hand."— S.  C.  Thompson,  President  of  the  First,  National 
Bank,  No.  140  Broadway.  "It  discovered  an  error  in  my 
bunks  of  ten  years'  standing,  of  $1,000."— F.  F.  Thompson, 
President  National  Currency  Bank,  No.  2  Wall  Street.  *'  By 
its  use  a  column  of  figures  Of  any  length  or  size  can  he  added 
np  with  an  accuracy  and  ease  seldom  attained  by  the  most 
rapid  or  most  careful  mathematician."— O.  H.  Perry,  with 
A.  A.  Low  &  Bros.,  31  Burling  Slip.  •' Of  special  value  in 
lumber  yards,  as  it  can  be  used  as  well  In  wet  weather  as 
dry,  and  never  fails  in  its  'tallies.'"— R.  II. &  L.  Taylor,  Jr., 
Pine  and  Hardwood  Lumber  Dealers,  63  Tenth  Avenue. 
"  As  a  tallying  machine  it  U  invaluable  in  our  business,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  an  extra  shipping  clerk." — C.W.Stearns 
&  Co.,  Cleveland.  O.  "Makes  adding  a  pleasure,  and  is  a 
great  brain-saver."— George  William  Win terrurn.  Phoe- 
nix Fire  Insurance  Company,  No.  173  Broadway.  "From 
the  first  day  of  Its  introduction  into  this  office*  it  has  so 
steadily  grown  in  favor  that  not  one  of  us  would  now  dis- 
pense with  its  welcome  assistance  for  any  consideration 
whatever."— H.  C.  Morgan,  Assistant  Secretary  Norih- 
America  Life  Insurance  Company,  ^29  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  machine  is  guaranteed  to  do  everything  claimed  for 
it  in  this  advertisement.  Prices,  $6,  $8,  and  $10.  To  per- 
sons who  are  likely  to  keep  a  machine  in  constant  use,  and 
waut  it  to  endure  forever,  the  $S  or  $10  machine  is  recom- 
mended. Sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D-,  or  on  receipt  of  price- 
charges  paid  by  the  customer.  To  remit  on  ordering  saves 
return  money  charge.  Sent  by  mail,  75  cents  additional  is 
required  for  postage.  In  remitting,  send  Post-oflice  order, 
registered  letter,  or  draft.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 
State  and  County  ughts  for  sale.  WEBB  ADDING  MA- 
CHINE CO.,    E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  Selling  Agents, 

713  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


Asbestos  Roof  trig 


Is  the  most  reliable  substitute  for  Tin  and  other  expensive 
kinds  of  Roofing;  is  manufactured  in  rolls  ready  for  use, 
and  is  adapted  for  steep  oi  fiat  roofs,  in  all  climates. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATIN'G,  made  of  the  indestructible 
fibrous  mineral  Asbestos  for  Tin,  Canvas,  Felt,  Shingle,  and 
Board  Roofs. 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT,  for  repairing  leaky  roofs. 

The  Agriculturist,  Tribune,  and  News  buudlngB,  and 
thousands  throughout  the  country,  arc  covered  with  these 
materials. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

II.  W.  J0IIXS,  78  WILLIiM-ST.,  N.  Y. 

Patentee,  nnd  for  11  years  Manufacturer  of  Roofing  Materials. 

Little  &iant  Horse-Power. 

PRICE  SSO. 

This  lias  been  in  use  over  three  years,  and  hislilv  approved. 
Is  very  simple,  Btrong,  compact  and  durable  ;  ensily  luaded, 
and  moved  from  place  to  place  by  two  men.  Weigh)  G50 
lbs.  Valuable  for  Thrashing,  Sawing  Wood,  Chnrning, 
Cleaning  Cotton,  or  where  from  one  to  four  horse-power 
is  wauled,    send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  W.  QCIXCY.DS  William-st.,  Xcw  York. 


PEICE,  10  CENTS  PEE  1HJMBEE,  0E  $4  PEE  ANNUM,  IN  ADVANCE. 

"  People  always  will  give  money,  where  they  have  their  money's  worth." — Kexo  Yorh 
Daily  Times. 

"How  the  publishers  can  manage  to  furnish  such  a  beautifully  printed  and  hand 

soinely  illustrated  publication  for  ten  cents  is  a  mystery."—  Commercial  Bulletin,  Boston. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

JS'eto   York  City 

"ABE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 

SELECT    THE    BEST. 

THE  AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  are  manufacturing  a  paint  of  the  purest  white,  and  over  one  hundred  beauti- 
ful tints  and  shades,  all  ready  for  immediate  use,  requiring  no  oil  thinner  or  drier,  and  that  will  positively  last  twice  as 
long  as  the  best  White  Lead. 

U  is  made  up  of  the  most  indestructible  materials  known  among  preservatives,  combined  by  a  formula  in  such  propor- 
tions as  form  an  entirely  new  chemical  substance,  of  unequalled  beauty,  and  that  will  outwear  the  best  of  any  other. 
Architect*  have  tested,  and  pronounced  it  the  best,  and  are  recommending  its  use  by  their  customers.  Owners  of  tlie  finest 
villas  throughout  the  country  have  adorned  their  residences  with  it,  and  are  ready  to  testify  to  its  unequalled  merits. 

SOLD   BY  THE   GALLON   ONLY. 

Obtain  Sample  Card  and  Testimonials  of 

AVER8LL    CHESV3ICAL    PABNT    CO., 

S3    ISou-iijis'    Slip,    New    York,    or   Newl>nr£li,    Oliio. 


Let  Us  Love  One  Another. 

We    Slay   I>iflVr    in    Opinion, 
1'ot  l>c  One  in  Christ. 

This  is  the  Cardinal  Principle  of 

THE  €HURCII   UNION. 

THc  Best  Paper  for  Christian  Families.  It  is 
Pure,  Earnest,  and  Evangelical.  Is  publish- 
ed Weekly,  Sixteen  large  pages.  Each  number 
contains  full,  verbatim  notes  of  a 

Sermon   by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
LAVE  EDITORIALS, 

Foreign  and  Home  Correspondence,  Religions  News  from 
all  denominations,  General  News,  Interesting  Miscellany, 
Household,  Juvenile,  Scientific,  and  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments, etc.,  etc. 

Belonging  to  no  denomination,  but  representing  all,  it  is 
heartily  endorsed  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  Rev.  S.  S.  Storrs, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  Joseph  Duryca,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Daniel  Wise,  D.  D., 
Rev.  E.  H.  Caufield,  D.  D.,  and  other  leading  representative 
men. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.~<0  a  year. 

SPLENDID  PREMIUM. 

A  Bound  Volume  of  Beecher's  Sermons  and  Prayers,  ns 
delivered  by  him  in  Plymouth  Church  in  18GS  and  1369,  con- 
taining 43S  pages,— the  first  series  just  issued  byFOKD  & 
CO.,— price  $2.50,  will  be  presented  to  every  person  sending 
$5  and  names  of  two  yearly  subscribers,  or  for  one  sub- 
scriber for  two  years. 

Remit  always  by  P.  O.  Order,  or  Draft  on  New  York.  Such 
remittances  only  are  at  our  risk.    Address 

"THE    CHURCH    UNION," 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Earth  Closets 

nnd 
Prepared  Earth 

for  Dressing  Wounds 
and  Sores. 
Send  for  Circulars  to 

THE 

EARTH  CLOSET 

COM  PANT, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Vegetable    Plants   and    Seeds 


Fall   Crops. 


^AF>* 


CEO.    E.    WARING,  Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL    ENGINEER, 

Ogden  Farm,  Newport;  R.  I. 

Particular  attention  given  to  all  Works  of  Azricnltnral 
Improvement,  such  as  Land  Drainage',  the  Construction  of 
Sarm  Buildings,  including  Earth  Closets;  the  Renovation 
of  Worn-out  Lands ;  Road-making,  etc. 


Celery  Plants  (Incomparable  Dwarf),  $1.00  per  100  (by 
mail);  $3  per  500;  $5  perl  ,000  ;  $'22  per  5,000;  $10  per 
10,000;  larger  quantities  at  special  rates.  Of  this  variety 
from  30,000  to  40,003  are  grown  on  an  acre.  Full  instruc- 
tions for  cultivating  accompany  each  package. 

Cabbage  Plants,  (Large  Drumhead  and  Flat  Dutch), 
$1  per  100  (by  mail) ;  $3  per  5C0;  $5  per  1,000. 

Cabbage  Plants,  (Red  Dutch  for  Pickling)  $1  per  100 
(by  mail  1;  $4  per  TOO ;  $6  per  1,000. 

Cauliflower  Plants,  (Paris  aud  Erfurt)  $1  per  100  (by 
mail);  $4  per  500;  $6  per  1,000. 
By  Express,  carefully  packed,  so  that  they  will   reach  the 

purchaser  in  perfect  order,  if  the  distance  does  not  exceed 

three  days  in  the  transit. 

TURNIP    SEED 
BY    MAEL. 

Early  Dutch,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Golden  Ball,  Red-top 
strap-leaf,  White  strap-leaf,  Yellow  Rutabaga,  White  Ruta- 
baga, &,c,  &c,  $1  per  lb.,  10  cents  per  oz. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners, 
G7  IVassan-sf .,  JVew  York. 

Gardens  in  South  Bergen,  N.  J. 


^M/A^RT°4. 


'Honor  to  whom  Honor  i-*  Due. 


Two  Gold  Medals 

^WARpEDSQNE^M^GrifNt. 


f>er  hour.  Mechanical    Construction  of 
v  ork- 


than  la  miles  per  hou,  , 

Vie  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious 
manahip  and  material  in  every  place, nothing slighted, 
excellent  work,  d>c,"  as  shown  bv  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers, Separators,  Fanning  Mills  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  an. i  Planters,  all  of  ihe  best  in  Mar- 
ket. Circulars  with  price,  full  information,  nnd  Judges' 
Report  of  Auburn  1  rial  sent  free,    address 

„'     '     R.  &  M.  liAJIDER, 
Coblcskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  V 
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PRACTICAL    FLORICULTURE; 

A    GUIDE    TO    THE    SUCCESSFUL    PROPAGATION    AJDTD    CULTIVATION    OF 


FLORIST'S 

By   PETER     HENDERSON, 

}  ' 

Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as 
the  country.  In  the  present  work 
modes  of  propagation  and  eulti- 
wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as 

The  scope  of  the  work  may  be 

TABLE    OF   CONTENTS. 

Aspect  and  Soil. 

Laying  out  Lawn  and  Flower  Gar- 
den. 
Planting  of  Flower  Beds. 
Temperature  and  Moisture. 
Cold  Frames— Winter  Protection. 
Green-nonso  Structures. 
Propagation  by  Seeds. 
Propagation  of  Lilies. 
Culture  of  tlie  Verbena. 
Orcliid  Culture. 
Cape  Bulbs. 

Construction  of  Bouquets. 
Window  Gardening. 
Iusccts. 

Packing  Plants. 
Profits  of  Floriculture. 
Green-liouse  Plants. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 


SENT     POST-PAID. 
ORANGE      JUDD     & 


PLANTS. 

Bekgen  City,  N.  J. 

the  largest  Commercial  Florist  in 
he    gives    a    full    account    of    his 
yation.      It    is   adapted    to    the 
the  professional  grower, 
judged  from  the  following 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTS. 

Designs  for  Flower  Gardens. 
Soils  for  Potting. 
The  Potting  of  Plants. 
Construction  of  Hot-Beds. 
Modes  of  Healing. 
Propagation  by  Cuttings. 
Culture  of  the  Bose. 
Culture  of  tile  Tuberose. 
Holland  Bulbs. 
Winter-Flowering  Plauts. 
Hanging  Baskets. 
Bock-Work. 
Nature's  Law  of  Colors. 
Plants  by  Mail. 
Soft-Wooded  Plants. 
Annuals. 

Diary  of  Operations  for  eacli   Day 
of  tile   Year. 


t 


ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  $1.50. 
COMPANY,    245    Broadway,    New-York. 


THE    HUNTER    AND    TRAPPER. 


This  little  book  will 
be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  would  find 
instruction  and  enter- 
tainment in  the  narra- 
tive of  an  old  hunter's 
experience. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  Deer  Hunting. — 
II.  How  to  Catch  the 
Fox.  —  III.  How  to 
Hunt  ami  Catch  the 
Beaver.— TV.  Dow  to 
Catch  the  Otter.— Y. 
TIow  to  Catch  the 
Mink. — Yl.  limy  to 
Hunt  and  Catch  the 
Mnskrat.-- Yil.  now 
to  Catch  the  Marten.— 
YTII.  How  to  Catch 
the  Fisher.— IX.  How 
to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 
—X.  How  to  Hunt  and 
Trap  the  Bear.— XI. 
How  to  Hunt  anil  Trap 
the  Wolf.— XII.  How- 
to  Trap  the  Pocket 
Gopher.— XOT.  Fish- 
ing for  Trout,  Picker- 
el, ami  Bass.— XTV. 
How  to  Hunt  the 
Honey  Pee.  —  XV. 
Hints  About.  Shot- 
Guns  and  Rifles.  — 
XVI.  Traps.  —  XVII. 
Dressing  ami  Tan- 
ning Skins  and  Furs. 


By    HALSEY    THRASHER,    An    Experienced    Hunter. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices  by  the  Press, 

Mr.  Thrasher  is  an 
old  hunter,  and  ho 
pives  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  hunting 
and  trapping  in  a 
plain,  unpretending 
way.  He  not  only 
gives  many  useful 
hints  to  the  hunter, 
but  intersperses  his 
work  with  notes  on 
the  habits  of  our  wild 
animals, and  anecdotes 
of  hunting.  The  book 
is  illustrated,  and  will 
be  found  of  interest  to 
the  naturalist,  as  well 
as  the  trapper.  — 
{Boston  Transcript. 

It  contains  hints 
about  trapping  all 
sorts  of  game,  from 
a  honey-bee  to  a  boar, 
with  a  chapter  on 
fishing,  and  another 
on  dressing  and  tan-  t 
ning  skins  and  furs. 
The  book  is  written 
by  an  experienced, 
hunter,  and  is  reada- 
ble.— [Portland Adver- 
tiser. 

Sent  Post-paid. 


ORANGE    JXJI>X> 


AMEIUOUf  OTTEE. 

<fc    CO  31  PA  IVY,     S45 


Price 


-  *1.00 


Broadway,    New-York. 
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BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  ami  for  sale  by  Orange  .Ttuld  &  Co..  2i5  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allan's  (L.  F.)  Kural  Architecture %  1  SO 

Allen's  Cli.  L.)  American  Kami  Book 1  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book...  2  50 

Allen's  i  li.  L.)  Diseases  or  Domestic  Animals        1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual, '67.'68&'69.  each,  pa.,50c.;  do.  75 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,'ii;,'tjHifc,(j9,(':u,.li,pa,,")0e.:  elo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier 30 

American    liose  Cultnrist 30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants 175 

Bemenfs  Rabbit  Fancier 30 

Bommer*B  Method  of  Making  Manures 25 

Boussiusaulfs  Uural  Economy 1  till 

Breck's  New  Book  ol  Flowers 1  75 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory. l  50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

Chi  nil.  m's  Grape  Grower's  Guide "5 

Cobbett'e  American  Gardener 75 

Cole's  (S,  W.)  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  Veterinarian 75 

Copelaud's  Country  Life 5  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor 1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor 1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual  1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.. .2  Volumes  fi  00 

De  Voe'fl  Market  Assistant 2  50 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening.. (i  50 

Eastw 1  on  Cranberry 75 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture 1  25 

Flax  Culture . .. 50 

French's  Farm  Drain  acre  .. 1  50 

Fuller's  Granc  Cult  mist.. 1  50 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Cultnrist 1  50 

Fuller'a  Strawberry  Cultnrist 20 

Gregory  on  Squashes paper..  30 

Giieuou  ou  Milch  Cows 75 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vecetation,cto.,f 4.00:  extra  ft  oo 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit 1  50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 1  50 

Herbert's  Hints  to  NorBekeepers 1  75 

Hoopes'  Book  of  Evergreens S  oo 

Hooper's  Dos  and  Gun. paper,  30c... .cloth..  fiO 

Hop  Culture 40 

Hunter  and  Trapper 1  00 

,Taq lies'   Manual  of  the  House 1  50 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow 2  00 

Johnson's  Peal  and  Its  Uses 1  25 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry 1  75 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry ,  1  50 

Lenchar'e    How  to  Build  Hot-houses 1  50 

Lyman's  Cotton  Culture  — 1  50 


Miles  on  the  Horse's  Foot., 

Moln-  on  the  Crane  Vine  . 

Mv  Vineyard  at.   Lakevlew 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture 

On 


75 
1  00 
1  25 
75 
20 
GO 


Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres paper,  30c.  ..cloth. 

Pardee  on  St  raw  berrv  Culture  . 75 

Parsons  on  the  liose,  l>v  Samuel  B.  Parsons 1  50 

Pedder'S  Land  Measurer f>0 

Perchcrou  Horse 1  00 

Qllinbv's  Mysteries  oll'.ec  Keeping.  , .   1  Ml 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1  so 

Uandall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry l  00 

HichardBon  on  thc_I)o& paper  30  cents cloth 


Bur 


iV  Min 
1  Chun 


Ski! 

sic 

TIM. 


iture  Fruit  Garden 1  00 

i  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates..  12  00 

mesne  Poultry paper,  -inc..  bound       75 

idcner's  Text  Book ,         75 


iie 


ohn)  Stable  Book 150 

inn  Implements  and  Machinery 1  50 

Thompsons  Food  of  Animals 1  on 

Tim  Bunker  Papers 1  50 

Tobacco  Culture 25 

Turner's  Cotton   Planter's  Manual 1  50 

Warder's  American  I'l.nioli^v 3  00 

Warder's  Hedces  and  Evergreens .... 1  50 

■Waring'B  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 1  50 

Waring  s  Clements  of  Agricultnre 1  00 

Waring's  Earth  closets 25 

Wheeler's  Kural  Homes                ..    2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 3  00 

White's  Gardening  for  t lie  South 2  00 

Woodward's  Cot t uses  and  Farm  Houses 1  50 

"Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Count rv  Homes 1  50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper 2  00 

Fouutl  and  Sr uer  ou  Hie  Horse    1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  ou  Cattle  - 1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog 1  00 

Youutt  on  Sheep 1  00 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward's  National  Architect,  New 12  00 

O.  .J.  -■»  Co.  keep  in  Sloe  let  he  following  Books: 

Architecture.    By  Cummings  it  Miller 10  00 

Modern  American.    By  dimming  &  Miller...  10  00 

"       Principles  and  Practice  of.  BvLorinsx&  Jenney  12  00 
"       Review  and  American  Builder's  Journal.    By 

S.  Sloan.     In  NOS.,  each . 50 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Car  tie 2  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing      .(Holly) ,.  .  75 

Beinent's  Poulterer's  Companion 2  oo 

lb  idnemau's  Vomer  Gardener's  Assistant 2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 5  00 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Hand  Hook.  (Holly).. 75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.Riddell) 7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) 1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) 2  50 

ilead    Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide 2  00 

)owuiug's  Cottage  lies i deuces.       8  00 

Down  lug's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America ...  3  00 

Downiness  Kural  Essays., 5  00 

(in  lireuil's  Vineyard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder)....  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Bracket!). 100 

Farming  for  Boya 1  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters,  (Scott) 3  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses 2  50 

Fli ni's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Fanning 2  50 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports, 8vo.,  2  vols. 7  50 

Frank  Foresier's  Fish  and  Fishing,  Bvo.,  lOOeug's 5  50 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  8vo..  S  00 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Cultnrist 1  50 

Gevelin's  Poultry  Breeding 1  25 

Gray's  How  Plants  Grow... 125 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol 4  00 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 2  50 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle 2  00 

Haruzthy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 5  00 

HatllcUls  Amei  ican  House  Carpenter  ..    3  50 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) 1  25 

H  n  3t  n  a  nn's  Grapes  &  Wine l  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle       1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and    Poultry l  75 

Jennings  on   the   Horse   and  his  Diseases 1  75 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening.. 2  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee  2  no 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor       3  00 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management S  00 


Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  *  or  Farmers 00 

Blanks    for           do.                   no.               120 

McMahon'a  American  Gardener 2  25 

Mechanic's  Companion,  (Nicholson). 3  00 

Mori  ell's  American  Shepherd 1  75 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book 2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edge  wood 1  75 

Norrls'  Fish  Culture 1  75 

Parkman's  Book  of  Hoses 3  00 

Quincy,  (Hon.  Joslah)  ou  Soiliug  Cattle i  25 

Rand's  Bulbs 3  00 

Hand's  Flowers  lor  Parlor  and  Garden         ::  I  Q 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,    Bound,  5  vols.,  eacli t  50 

Rural  Studies t  75 

Scribner's  Heady  Reckoner  and  Lo»  Hook SO 

Slllowny's  Modern  Carpentry 2  00 

Simpson's  Horse  Portrait ll re 8  00 

Strong's  Cultivation  ol  the  Grape 3  00 

T'egetmeler's  Poultry  Book D  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough..               ..  in 

The  Dos  ;  By  Dinks.  Mavln-w.  and  Hutchinson S  00 

The  Horse,  (Stonehenge).  Eng.  edition,  Kvo.,  i;jj  pa^cs.  :;  50 

The  Mule,  (Riley) ....  i  50 

Thomas' Frnit  Culturlst...      : :  00 

Trapper's  Guide ,.  2  00 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  A  flairs 30 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Gardmi    200 

"Woodward's  Graperies,  etc 1  50 

Touman's  Household  Science            ... 2  25 


the 

MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of 

Every  Article  od'SEumnia  Food 

Sold  in  the  Public  Markets 

of  t lie  cities  of 

Mew  York,  Boston,    Pliilauclpkia,, 
unci    IIi-ooUIjm  ; 

Including  the  various 
Domestic  :iii<l  Wild  Animals.  1'oul- 
try,  Game,  Fish,  Vege- 
tables, Fruits,  etc., 

with 

MANY  CUftlOfS  INCIDENTS  AND 
ANECDOTES. 

BY 

THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

AUTHOIt  OP    *'  TI1E   MARKET   BOOK,"   ETC. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Tho  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  thai  which  may 
be  round  practically UBeftU  as  well  as  interesting,  li  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa- 
tion which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household.  In  order  fully  to  curry 
out  the  practical  views  here  indicated,  the  work  is  di- 
vided into  several  headings;  all  of  which,  however,  har- 
monize into  one  connecting  form,  "  What  we  Fa/"  Do- 
mestic, or  Tame  Animals;  Wild  Animals,  or  Animal 
Game;  Poultry;  Wild  Fowl  and  Birds,  or  Bird  Game; 
Fish;  Vegetables;  Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs  ;  Fruits  and 
Nuts;  Dairy  and  Household  Products,  etc. 

The  author  has  gleaned  what  he  deems  the  useful,  from 
the  daily  wants,  and  the  common  expressions  of  almost 
every  home.  "What  shall  we  have  to-day  for  dinner?" 
"What  is  there  in  our  markets  fit  toeat  V  "What  binds  of 
meats,  poultry,  game,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  are  in 
season  ?"  "What  names  are  given  to  the  different  joints 
of  meats,  and  what  dishes  are  they  severally  and  gener- 
ally used  for?'"  These,  and  many  oilier  similar  ques- 
tions are  often  discussed,  with  no  one  to  answer.  For 
this  book  it  is  claimed  that  it.  contains  a  comprehen- 
sive reply  to  all  queries  of  this  nature. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  views  the  author 
has  entertained  in  relation  to  the  various  articles  of  food, 
he  has  used  as  illustrations  the  outlined  diagram  figures 
of  such  animals  as  are  usually  portioned  out  and  sold  by 
the  public  market  butchers,  with  the  various  names, 
given  with  the  accompanying  engraved  cuts  of  the  prin- 
cipal joints.  These  are  intended  to  assist,  in  their  recog- 
nition when  called  for,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  rendering  per- 
fect the  dishes  commonly  made  from  them. 

After  the  Butcher's  Meats  will  be  found  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  other  articles  of  food,  with  the  periods  of  their 
season  or  when  considered  best;  also  instructions  to 
guide  in  judging  of  and  selecting  them  in  the  various 
public  market]  daces. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -         -         -  PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD   Sl   CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  TRAPPER'S  GUIS; 

A  Manual  of  Instructions 

For   capturing    all    kinds  of   fur-bearing 
animals,  and  en  ring  their  skins;  witU 
observations  on  tbc  far  trade,  bints 
011  life  in   tlir  uoods,  aiul  narra- 
tives of  trapping  and  hunting 
excursions* 

By  S.  NEWHOTJSE, 

And  other  Trappers  and    Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

210    Pases    Octavo. 

With  32  full  page  Illustrations,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings. 

CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades.— Observa- 
tions on  the  Fur  Trade.— Season  for  Trapping.—  Statis- 
tiCS  of  the  Fur  Trade. 

THE  TRAPPER'S    ART. 

I.  PRELIMINARIES. 

II.  CAPTURE  OP  ANIMALS. 

III.  CUEING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPERS  FOOD. 

The  Deer.— The  Buffalo.— The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn.— The  Argali. — Tho  Prong-horn  Antelope. — 
Squirrel  Hunting.  —  The  Ruffled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Grouse.— Sharp-tail  Grouse. — Cock  of  the  Plains. — Dusky 
Oi-o use. —Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse.— 'White-tailed  Ptar- 
migan.— Willow  Ptarmigan. — European  Grouse. — Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish.— Fishing  through  the  Ice.— Net-fishing 
in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD-CRAFT. 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 
BOAT  BUILDING. 
SNOW-SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper.— A  Young  Trapper's 
Experience.— The  Deer  Hunt.— Muskrat  Hunting. — An 
Amateur  in  the  North  "Woods.— Traveling  in  n  Circle. — 
An  Expedition  to  the  Lanrentian  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  the  Newhonse  Trap.—  Con- 
clusion. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 
Address 


PRICE  $5  otr. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York* 
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THE   TIM  BUNKER  PAPERS 


OR.    Y-AJVIiEE    F-AJRIYIIIYGJ-. 


By  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq., 
WITH     ILLUSTRATIONS 


CONTENTS. 

1. — A  Stroke  of  Economy. 

2. — Ornameutal  Trees. 

3. — Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

4. — View  of  the  Bird  Law. 

6. — Guano  in  the  Hill. 

6.— On  Moss  Bunkers. 

7. — On   Subsoiling. 

8. — Going  to  the  Fair. 

9.— In  Tall  Clover. 
10.— On  Uorse  Racing. 
11.— At  the  Fanners'  club. 
12.— On  an  Old  Saw. 
13.— Book  Farming  in  Ilookertown. 
14.— Pasturing    Cattle  in  Koads. 
15.— The  Weaker  Brethren. 
1(1.— Curing  a  Horse  Pond. 
17.— Domesticities   at   Tim  Booker's. 
18.— Takes  a  Journey. 
19.— On  Farm  Roads. 
20. — A  New  Manure. 
21. — Losing  the  Premium. 
2'2. — A  New  Enterprise. 
23.— Making  Tiles. 
24.— The  Clergy  and  Farming. 
25.— Women  Horse  Racing. 
26.— Beginning  Life. 
27.— An   Apology  for  Tim  Bunker. 
28.— On  County  Fairs. 
29. — At  Home  again. 
30.— On  Raising  Boys. 
31.— On  Raising  Girls. 
32.— A  new  Case  of    the  Black  Art. 
33. — A  Letter    from  Neighbors. 
34. — The  Shadtown  Parsonage. 
35. — Views  of  Dress. 
36.— A  Rustic  Wedding. 
37.— Saving  a  Sixpence. 
33.— On  giving  Land  a  Start. 
39.— On  giving  Boys  a  Start. 
40.— A  Tile  in  the  Head. 
41.— Jake  Frink  Sold. 
42.— The  New  York  Central  Park. 
43.— On  Irrigation. 
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OF    IIOOKEKTOWNT,    Ct. 
BY      HOPPIN. 

CONTENTS. 

-Feeding  with  Oil  Meal. 
-The  Farmers'  Club. 
-On  Bad  Water. 
-Cattle  Disease. 

On  Seed. 

-On  Breastworks  in  War. 
-Liu']itniii£  Rods. 
-Buying  a  Farm. 
-Top-dressing  and  Feeding  Aftermath. 
-Painting  Buildings. 
-The  Value  of  Muck. 

( hi  Family  Horses. 
-The  Horn -ail. 
-A  Commentary  on  Rants. 

Stealing  Fruit  and  Flowers. 
-The  Cost  of  Pride. 
-Swamps Turning  Indian. 
-Tim  Bunker  in  his  Garden. 
-On  Running  Astern, 
-i  in  Extravagance. 
-The  Farmer's  Old  Age. 
-On  Sheep  Traps. 
-Old  -Style    Housekeeping. 

'in  Keeping  a  Wife  Comfortable. 
-Starting  a  Sugar  Mill. 
-Reasons  against  Tobacco. 
-Trip  to  Washington. 
-The  Sanitary  Commission. 
-Raid  among  the  Pickle  Patches. 
-Raid  among  the  Pickle  Patches. 

On  striking  He. 
-Visit  to  Titus  Oaks,  Esq. 

The  Pickle    Fever  in  Ilookertown. 
-Ou  Curing  Pickles  and  Eating  them. 
-The  Cotton  Fever  and  Emigration. 
-The  Cotton  Fever  and  Emigration. 
-The  Food  Question. 
-On  Jim  Crow. 
-The  Eight- hour  Law. 
-Base  Ball  Clubs. 
-The  Rise  of  Real  Estate. 


SENT  POST-PAID, 


PRICE,  $1.50. 


ORANGE      JUDD     &     COMPANY,    «4S     Broadway,    New-Yorlc. 

HOW    CROPS     GROW! 

A    TREATISE    ON    THE    CHEMICAL    COMPOSITION,    STRUCTURE    AND    LIFE    OP   THE    PLANT. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  TABLES  OP  ANALYSES. 

BV    SAJIIKI,    W.    .IOII\SO>.  Iffl.  A., 

PROFESSOr.  OP  ANALYTICAL  AND  AQKIOULTCBAL  CI1EMI8TKY  IN  YALE  COLLEGE;    CUHMIST   to  TDK   CONNECTICUT  STATE  AOHIOULTtTBAl  SOCIETY  ;    MKUnKIt  OF  TITE  NATIONAL 


ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 


This  ie  a  volume  of  nearly  -10(1 
pages,  in  which  Agricultural 
plants,  or  "Crops,"  are  considered 
from  three  distinct,  yet  closely 
related,  stand-points,  as  indicated 
by  the  descriptive  title. 


The  Chemical  Compo- 
sition of  the  Plant. 

1st.—  The  Volatile  Part. 

ii.—  Tlte  Ash  —  Its  Ingredients, 
their  Distribution,  Variation, 
and  Quantities.  The  Com- 
position of  the  Ash  of  various 
Farm  Crops,  with  full  Tables  ; 
and  the  Functions  of  the  Ash. 

U.—Comiiosition  of  the  Plant  in 
various  Stages  of  Growth,  and 
the  Relations  subsisting 
among  the  Ingredients. 


The  Structure  of  the 

Plant  and  the  Offices  of 

its  Organs. 

Tlic  Primary  Elements  of  Or- 
ganic Structure. 

Tlie  Yegetatire  Organs  —  Root, 
Stem,  and  Leaf,  and  their  Func- 
tions ;  and 

Tlie  Reproductive  Organs,  main- 
ly. Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  the 
Vitality  of  Seeds  with  their  In- 
fluence on  the  Plants  they  pro- 
duce. 

The  Life  of  the  Plant. 

Germination,  and  the  conditions 
most  favorable  and  unfavorable 
to  it. 

77k  Food  of  the  Plant  when  in- 

^  dependent  of  the  Seed. 

Maoniflt <i  Secttonof  Hurley  Hoot.      c,  ,    .,      lr  ,.  , 

"    bTO         Sap    and    us    Motions,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Appendix,  which  consists  of  IS  tables  exhibiting  the.  Composition  of  a  great  number  of  Plants  viewed  from  many  different  Btand-points,  will  be  found  of  inestimable 


*v&m&>.. 


Magnified  Section  of  a  Leaf. 


Magnified  Stice  of  an  Oat  Kernel. 


value  to  practical  agriculturists,  students,  and  theorists. 

SENT    POST-PAID. 
ORANGE 


JUDO     &     CO  MI»AIVY,      245 


PPJCE, 
Broadway, 


$2.00. 
New-Yoi'k. 
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BUILT  EXPRESSLY  FOR  HARVESTING 
GRAIN, 

Is  now  the  most  popular  and  reliable,  Reaper  before  tlie 
public.  With  the  same  Draft  of  a  light  4-toot  out  mower,  it 
cuts  a  swath  6  feetjpidfi ;  15  acres  is  an  ordinary  day's  work. 
It  hnsbeen  known  to  cut  with  a  light  pair  of  horses,  140  acres 
in  7  days.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  lodged  grain  to  get 
down  so  low  that  tins  Reaper  will  not  get  it  going  either 
way.  It  is  comparatively  a  mere  pastime  for  team  and 
driver  to  cut  grain  with  this  machine;  any  lad  that  can  judge 
the  size  to  make  the  bundle  is  competent  to  handle  this 
Reaper;  or  if  the  grain  is  of  even  growth  it  can  be  made  to 
work  automatically.  Wherever  worked  in  competition  it 
takes  the  Premium  from  all  others  ;  in  fact,  as  now  improved 
for  the  harvest  of  18(59,  it  has  no  equal  for  durability,  capac- 
ity, quality,  or  quantity  of  work.  We  manufacture  for  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York  State,  east  of  Genesee  River,  except  the  Counties  on 
the  Hudson  River,  and  are  prepared  at  all  times  to  furnish 
to  order.  For  further  particulars  send  for  circulars  in 
pamphlet  form.    Address 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SUV, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Improved   Reaper  Knife  Ciriuder. 

Made  by  the  Stevenson  Manufacturing  Company, 
Aubnrn,  N.  V. 

Having  greatly  improved  the  celebrated  "Stevenson  Har- 
vester Cutler  Sharpener,"  we  ask  the  Attention  of  Farmers 
and  the  Trade  to  this  perfect  and  indispensable  machine. 

We  have  entirely  changed  the  attachment  for  holding  the 
Cutter  Bar  while  being  ground.  Instead  of  lying  loose  in 
the  hooks,  as  in  the  old  machine,  the  knife  is  now  firmly 
clamped  to  a  swinging  bar,  which,  while  holding  it  secure- 
ly, is  yet  .so  arranged  ai  to  allow  the  edge  of  the  section  to 
be  brought  along  its  whole  length,  in  contact  with  the  cir- 
cular edge  of  the  grindstone,  giving  a  perfectly  uniform 
bevel  to  the  sections. 

Tliis  attachment  is  simple  and  perfect,  and  cau  be  attached 
to  any  common  grindstone  frame. 

Price  of  machine  complete,  $10,  onboard  cars.  Thirty  per 
cent,  discount  on  orders  for  5  or  more. 

Attachment.  $3.00.  Forty  per  cent  discount  where  10  or 
more  are  ordered.    Address  all  communications  to 

B.  A.  TUTTLE,  Superintendent,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

THE  CLIPPER  MOWERS 

AND   REAPERS. 


It  is  claimed  that  the  CLIPPER  has  more  essential  points 
of  excellence  than  are  found  in  any  other  Mower  made  in 
the  world. 

Its  mechanical  construction  and  finish  of  its  working  parts 
are  not  equaled  bv  anv  implement  of  its  kind.  This,  wiih 
our  patented  draft  attachment,  makes  it  one-third  lighter  in 
draft  than  any  other  Mower.  It  is  the  lightest,  yet  the  strong- 
est,'the  most  neautiful  in  design,  yet  Hie  most,  durable,  of 
any  Mower  made.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  its  cost  is  for  steel, 
with  less  than  ten  dollars  of  wood-work.  Finger-burs  ana 
fingers  are  made  of  solid  enst  steel.  We  attach  to  the  No.  1 
Mower,  for  reaping,  a  dropper  or  hand-rake. 

An  examination  of  the  CLIPPERS- will  convince  anv  one 
of  their  superior  merits  over  all  others  in  strength,  durabil- 
ity, ease  or  draft,  ami  reliability  for  work  over  all  kinds  of 

around  and  in  ever//  variety  <>/'  grass.  Confident  of  this, 
we  invite  those  in  want  of  machines  to  cxuiniue  for  them- 
selves before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

For  pamphlet,  giving  lull  information,  address 

THE  CLIPPER  MOWER  AND  REAPER  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  6,173.  No.  151  Chambers  st.,  New  York. 


Concrete  Walks  and   Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,  and   Private  Walks. 

Buklew  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire- 
proof. Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
Work  done,  and  Town,  Countv  and  State  rights  for  sale,  bv 

RUSSELL.  FISK.  &  CO..  440  West  3Sd-st.,  New  York  City. 

.%  Send  lor  a  free  Circular,  with  lull  particulars. 


Improved   Foot   Lathes, 

With  Slide.  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable,     Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Scud  for  descriptive  circular. 

6.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  2C.  H. 


Standard    Sorgo    and    Agricultural 
Machinery, 


Still  ttie  favorite!  Every  trial  of  a  new  Evaporator  but 
Increases  the  popularity  of  the  old  world-renowned  Cook 
Evaporator,  now  in  the  eleventh  season  of  its  unexampled 
career. 

The  sale  of  over  17,000,  all  of  which  have  been  warranted, 
anrl  none  returned,  and  the  award  of  GO  First  Premiums  at 
State  Fairs,  testify  to  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  great 
multitude. 

The  Victor  Cane  Mill,  the  crowning  work  of  twelve  years1 
experience  in  building  cane  Mills,  has  been  equally  success- 
ful. 11,000  sold  since  1863.    First  Premiums  at  37  State  Fairs. 

First  Premium  to  l>otk  at  tne  great  South- 
ern Pair  at  New  Orleans,  January,  18G8,  for 
pressing  and  working  Tropical  Cane! 

Combined  they  famish  an  outfit  unrivalled  in  every  re- 
spect, either  for  Sorghum  or  Tropical  Cane. 

"Successful  trial  for  years  has  given  their  apparatus  a  de- 
served reputation  for  superior  excellence;  we  can  heartily 
recommend  them."— American  Agriculturist. 

The  Victor  Grain    Drill. 

Four  seasons'  trial  proves 
it,  indeed,  Victor.  Force 
bed.  high  wheels,  light 
draft, no  weight  on  horses' 
necks,  and  Best  made  in 
market.  Will  sow  lime 
or  plaster  with  grain. 
Four-Horse  Farm  Thresh- 
era,  Railway  and  Sweep 
^^  Powers,  etc. 
,  ^*g_  Send  for  Sorgo  Hanrt- 
^^~~  Book,  Descriptive  Circu- 
lars, etc.,  etc.  BLYMTER,  NORTON  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
O. ;  BLYMYER.  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O.,  and 

BLYMYEIl,  FEARING  &  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


SpSSN^-*  ** 


DYE'S  AMERICAN  GIANT  STUMP  EX- 
TRACTOR &,  BUILDING  MOVER.— Pronounced  In- 
competent judges  and  Agricultural  Fairs  to  be  superior  to 
any  other  machine  ever  known  on  Exhibition,  for  pulling 
Stumps,  Trees,  Rocks,  and  Buildings.  State  and  County 
Rights  for  sale.  For  further  particulars  and  Circulars, 
address  MCKNIGHT  &  SCOVEL, 

Bordcntown,  N.J. 
Or,       RAY  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

CLOUGH'R  NE"W  REFINING  AND  DEODORIZING 
PROCESS  removes  the  offensive  odor  and  taste  from  Sor- 
ghum ;  makes  a  delicious  table  syrup ;  saves  labor  in  manu- 
facturing; removes  the  gummy  obstruction  to  granulation; 
is  a  boon  of  incalculable  value  to  the  great  Sorghum  interest. 

Refining  materials  enough  to  refine  20  gallons  syrup,  with 
full  directions  for  working  experimentally,  sent  by  express 
on  receipt  of  $1.50.  Responsible  agents  wanted.  Send  for 
descriptive  Circulars.    Address 

CLOHGH  REFINING  CO., 
Ill  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  THOROUGH  DRAINAGE 
Send  for  our  improved,  hard  burned,  Round  I^nnd 
Tile  ami    Collars,  with   junctions,  bends,  and  outlets, 
every   thing  you  need  for  flrst-Cl&SS  work,  in  draining  your 
farms,  buildings,  walks  and  carriage  drives. 

We  manufacture   also,   GLAZED  SKWER   PIPE, 
and  furnish  to  order  machines  for  making  tile  and  pipe. 
C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.,  Manufacturers. 

Woodbrldge,  N.  J. 

Drain  Talc  Jtlachine. 

All  iron  and  steel.  Compact,  simple,  durable.  Is  run 
bv  horse  or  steam-power.  Will  make  any  shape  or  size  tile 
of  the  best  quality,  n&  large  as  7-inch.  For  complete  instruc- 
tions how  to  st  ait  Tile  Factories,  price  of  Machine.  &C, 
address  J.  W.  PEN  FIELD, 

"Willonghby,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


B 


EH'. YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


TH R E S HhNG    M ACHI NES 
I  HORSE    POWERS  & C^i 


,  M'i'ii'raetiirers  of  WTieeler's  RAILWAY  CHAIN  HORSE 
I  OW  EICS,  for  one,  two,  and  three  horaes. 

LEVER  TOWERS,  for  four  or  six,  and  eight  or  ten  horses. 

Wheeler's  THRESHERS  and  CLEANERS  thresh  and  .lean 
the  grain  flt  lor  market.  Are  used  with  two  or  three  Hor0e 
Railway  Power,  or  four  or  six  Horse  Lever  Power. 

tyP-E&SSOf**  GEJ§ EB  THRESHER  and  SEPARATOR 
or  CLEANER,  used  with  eight  or  ten  Horse  Lever  Power 
Has  no  apron  or  sieves  ;  self-regnlating  blast,  and  cleans  the 
grain  lit  lor  market  without  waste.    Is  the  best  machine  in 

the  world. 

Shingle  Machines,  Atlantic  Cotton  Gin,  Wood  Sawing 
Machines,  Horse  Forks,  &c. 

All  machines  mad"  by  us  guaranteed  as  represented.  The 
best  machines  are  cheapest  to  buy.    Address 

WIIKKLKl:.  MKUCK'A  CO.,  Albany.  N.Y.. 
Or  GEISEU  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO., 
Racine,  Wis. 

The    Best 

Family  Sewing    Machine 

in  the  World  is  the 


"  The  Florence  Sewing  Machine  is  decided  to  be  the  best 
"  on  exhibition.    It  must  also  be  stated  incidentally  that 

»  THIS    IS    BETTER    THAN   ANY  OF  ITS   CLASS 

"  KNOWN  TO  THE  JUDGES." 

—Report  of  Judffe9  American  Institute  Fair,  New  York,  1867. 


PRINCIPAL  AMERICAS   AGENCIES. 

New  York— 505  Broadway ; 
Chicago— 43  Madison  Street; 
Cincinnati — 28  West  Fourth  Street; 
Boston— 141  Washington  Street; 
Milwaukee— 4-10  Milwaukee  Street; 
Philadelphia— 1123  Chestnut  Street; 
St.  Louis— 612  North  Fourth  Street; 
Cleveland — 43  Public  Square  ; 
Detroit— J">8  Jefferson  Avenue; 
Indianapolis— 27  Xo.  Pennsylvania  Street; 
Baltimore— 140  Baltimore  Street; 
Hartford,  Conn.— 382  Main  Street; 
New  Orleans— 6  Ohartres  Street; 
San  Francisco— 111  Montgomery  Street. 

rz.£\  PER  CENT  SAVED !— By  making  the  knit 

W  goods  l'br  Family  use  on   the    LAMB    KNITTING 
MACHINE,  and  by  manufacturing  for  the  market  a  Large 
Profit  can  be  made.    No  other  Machine  ran  do  this.    Send 
for  Circular  and  Sample  Stocking.    N.  CLARK,  Agent, 
313  Washington-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FLAX    BRAKES, 

That  break  2,000  to  3,000  lbs.  Flax  Straw  in  ten  hours,  and 
take  out  H5  per  cent  of  woody  matter.  A  man  and  boy,  with 
one  to  two  horses,  can  work  them.  Will  break  both  tangled 
and  straight  straw,  and  save  V20  lbs.  to  ttie  ton  more  than 
any  other  machine,  while  It  does  the  work  better.  No  dan- 
ger to  life  or  limb.  They  weigh  about  1/00  lbs.,  occupy 
about  five  feet  square,  and  as  now  made  are  strong  anil 
durable.  Sold  all  ready  to  put  the  belt  on  pnllev  and  start 
them.  Hundreds  are  iii  use,  and  are  admitted  tobe  the  best 
machine  to  break  flax.  Flax  and  tow  now  bring  high 
prices,  with  increasing  consumption.     Send  for  circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY.98  William St„ New  rork City, 
Treasurer  and  Agent  of  tlie  Mallorv  &  Sandford  Flax  Ma- 
Chine  Co. 
The  best  instructions  for  raising  fl;ix  arc  contained  in  a 
"Manual  of  Flax    Culture,*'    published  by  Orange.  Judd  & 
Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Hcxaaaser's  Prong-Sloe. 

The  best  labor-saving  implement  ever  invented.  Hoe, 
Rake,  Cultivator,  and  Potato-digger  combined.  Each  Hoe 
is  labeled  with  our  Trade  Mark,  ■•iikxamkr's  phobg-hoe  ;" 
and  all  tools  not  so  marked  are  imitations  intended  to  de- 
ceive the  purchaser.  Circulars  sent  on  application.  Trice 
81.50  per  piece;  flSpcrdozen.  Address 
REISIG  &  HEXAMER,  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  V, 
Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON.  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

N  ESTER'S  COMBINED  CARPENTER'S  TOOL 
saves  one  fourth  the  labor  at  Weather-Boarding.  In- 
quire ot  the  Trade.  Send  stamp  for  circular  to  2~i  Park 
How,  New  York. 

ILLSTONE      DRESSING      DIAMOND    MA- 
CHINE,  simple,  durable  and  effective.    Also 
GLAZIERS'  DIAMONDS. 
Send  Stamp  JOHN  DICKINSONS, 

for  Circular.  04  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

<h  1  fif\  4-rt  djQKfl  T*:r  dfontb  guarartieett. 
$Avv  \\J  q)£<JU  Sure  pay.  Salaries  paid 
weekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
White'  Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Cull  at,  or  write  for  particulars 
to,  the  GiranHVirc  Mills, 261  No.  Third-st.,  Philadelphia,  fa. 
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A    PARTNER    WANTED, 


EITHER 


WITH  OP,  WITHOUT  CAPITAL. 


The  Rnsinesa includes  Publishint,'  and  Printing  Offices,  and  WOOD'S  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE  (formerly  ADVOCATE), 
which  \\\<  in  Edition  otover  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  COPIES,  and  is  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  DOLLAR  MAO- 
\ZIN1'  IX  THE  WOULD!  No  individual  of  the  male;  persuasion  need  apply,  as  I  am  a  bachelor.  For  full  particulars, 
address  S.  S,  wool).  P.  0.  Building,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Post-masters  and  News-dealers  throughout  the  United  States 
are  furnished  wilh  Specimen  Copies. 

We  bezan  our  publication  in  Jnly.  1SG7  as  a  Prospectus  of  a  general  Book  Agency.  It  was  made  a  small  bi-monthly  at 
10  cents  a  year  It  has  since  been  issued  monthly,  and  enlarged  four  times,  with  subscription  prices,  25  cents,  50  cents,  75 
cents  and  ^1  "in  our  last  enlarirenn'iit  the  Advocate  appears  in  a  new  form  and  dress,  with  title  changed  to  "Wood's 
llu  Vfh'U  d  M  kg  \7Asy  "  This'~is  the  largest  Dollar  Magazine  in  the  world.  Having  for  a  motto.  Knowledge,  Virtue,  and 
Tenweranre  its  puts  -n-e  crowded  with"  the  quintessence  and  cream  of  that  which  tends  to  stir  Hie  heart,  improve  the 
mind  and  elevate  the  character.  The  following  are  but  specimen  commendations  elicited  from  hundreds  of  publications 
in  all  parts  of  the  country: 

Read  What  tlic  Press  says  of  Wood's  Household  Advocate  (now  Magazine). 

WOOD'S  Household  \dvoc  vtk  —We  have  received  the  first  five  numbers  of  the  3d  volume  of  the  Advocate,  and  propose 
to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  our  opinion  respecting  it.  In  the  first  place  it  is  only  seventy-live  cents  a  year,  the  cheap- 
est as  well  as  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  published  in  the  world— at  least  that  lias  come  under  our  observation.  Its  object  is 
to  "  promote  knowledge,  virtue,  and  temperance. "—an  aim  deserving  the  tavor  ot  a  Christian  public.  It  is  a  sixteen-page 
paper  and  contains  a  "ood  vanetv  of  news,  miscellaneous,  original,  and  selected  articles  upon  all  the  leading  topics  of  the 
day.  including  woman's  suffrage— many  of  which  are  certainly  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the  subscription  price.—  West 
Virginian,  F&irmount,  W&t  Va: 

Vmon"-  its  monthly  gleanings,  wc  recognize  the  choicest  sheaves  from  every  field  of  knowledge.  Literature,  Art, 
Science 'the  Farm,  the  Household,  the  Grave,  the  Gay,  all  find  a  place  in  the  carefully  selected  columns  of  the  Advocate.— 
Cecil  M'tufj.  Elklin,  Md, 

Wood's  IIor^EnoT-D  Advocate.— We  have  received  from  the  publisher.  Mr.  S.  S.  Wood,  Newburgh,  N.  Y„  a  file  of  this 
excellent  monthly  paper  for  this  year.  We  would  especially  recommend  it  to  parents  desiring  to  place  before  their  child- 
ren readin"  that  will  convey  good  impressions,  and  which  is  of  a  moral  nature.  We  are  well  pleased  with  its  tone  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  and  earnestly  wish  it  success.    A  volume  of  it  bound  will  be  a  household  treasure.—  Chateau ff ay,  N.  J. 

Wood's  Household  Advocate.— This  most  excellent  journal  comes  to  us  this  week,  literally  full  of  good  things.  It  is 
certainly  no  wonder  that  its  circulation  is  so  rapidly  increasing,  for  we  doubt  if  it  has  many  equals  in  the  country,  as  a  first- 
class  family  and  literal?  paper.  Its  contributions  are  high-toned  and  unexceptionable,  its  selections  admirable.  We  hail 
ii  as  i  me  oi'  the  most  pleasant  and  readable  of  our  secular  exchanges,  and  wish  it  a  long,  prosperous,  and  happy  career.— 
Methodist  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  are  unable  to  call  to  mind  any  other  publication  of  three  times  its  price  that  furnishes  so  much  excellent  reading 
matter  for  the  family  circle.—  Union,  Shelby,  III. 

£F~  The  price  of  the  Magazine  is  15  cents  per  copv,  or  $1  a  year,  and  may  be  ordered  of  any  Post-master  or  News-dealer 
in  the  United  States  No  Premium  List  was  ever  offered  more  liberal  than  ours,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address 
with  specimen  copy  of  the  Magazine  on  application.    Address, 

S.  S.  WOOD,  P.  O.  Building,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Composite    Iron  Works. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 
PATENT  COMPOSITE  WliOUGHT-IRON 

Gates,    Hailing'   and    Guards, 

IMPROVED  WIRE,  BANK  COUNTER  AND  OFFICE 
RAILING,  LATC  COTTAGE,  AND  FARM-FENCE. 
VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  STATUARY,  &c. 

IRON  FURNITURE.  STABLE  FITTINGS,  &c. 

CHASE  &  CO., 

Ko.  109  Mercer-st.,  near  Prince. 
Formerly  No.  5H  Broadway. 


AGENTS  WANTED! 

To  sell  a  new  Law  Book  for  Business  Men :    CHAsrBEr.LTN's 

AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL   LAW ; 

With  full  Instructions  and  Practical  Forms  adapted  to  every 

kind  of  Business,  and  to  all  ihe  States  of  the  Union. 

B  y     F  R  A  N  K  L  I  N     C  II  A  M  B  E  11  L  I  N  , 

Of  the  United  States  Bar. 

This  is  the  only  entirely  new  Book  of  the  kind  published 
for  mane  years.  It  is  prepared  bv  an  able,  PRACTICAL 
LAWYER,  specially- fitted  for  the  work  by  an  extensive 
practice  or  twenty-five  years.  The  Forms  are  plain,  concise, 
and  free  from  all  verbiage  and  useless  repetitions ;  while  for 
accuracy  and  complete  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
People,  no  other  work  can  at  all  compare  with  it. 

To  Farmers,  Merchants,  Mechanics,  Manufacturers,  and 
to  business  men  generally,  and  to  all  voting  men,  it  is  inval- 
uable.   Send  for  circulars  and  full  information. 

O.  D.  CASK  &  CO..  Publishers,  Hartford,  Conn.;  No.  1 
Spruce-st.,  (Tribune  Building,)  New  York;  Cincinnati,  O. ; 
and  Chicago,  111. 

IMMENSE  SALE  IN  PROSPECT !  NEW 

CHURCH  MUSIC  BOOK. 
THE     CHORAL.     TRIBUTE. 

Bv  L.  O.  EMERSON,  Author  of  "Harp  of  Judah,"  "Jubi- 
late," &c.  ENTIRELY  NEW  MUSIC.  MO  pages.  The  best 
book  of  Church  Music  ever  offered  to  Choirs,  Singing 
Schools,  and  Convention.  Price  $1.50;  $13.50  per  doz.  Sent 
post-paid.  To  be  readyin  Jihj.  Specimen  sheets  sent  free 
to  any  address  on  application.  O.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

1*0    IT    NOW— Won't    Delay, 

but  send  25  Cents  at  once  and  receive  MAPLE  LEAVES 

for  twelve  months.  It  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  popular  monthly  published.  Specimen  copies  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.    Address 

O.  A.  ROOIiBACH,  10*  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

*&1<ftrt    ^ASHff   for    OrisiHsil    IMZ- 

ejp.ft  WzlES  will  be  given  by  Mkruym  \s's  Month- 
ly. See  present  number,  of  any  news-dealer.  Four  differ- 
ent numbers  as  samples  to  new  readers,  sent  post-paid  for 
JJ5cts  —  half  price.  Largest,  best,  and  cheapest  magazine 
of  its  kind.       JESSE  HANKY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 

HAWEY'S  Art  of  TffiAni3iG  A  I*  I- 
MALS  tells  all  secrets  of  the  most  successful  train- 
ers, horse  breaking-,  sporting  dogs,  and  all  animals,  all  Cir- 
cus Tricks,  snake  charming,  farm  animals,  &c.  '400  large 
pages,  60  illustrations,  only  50ets.  of  booksellers,  or  Jessk 
Haney  &   Co.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  T.    Only  complete  book. 

&I-OW  BIOUSES  MADE  FAST  and 
*J  fast  horses  made  faster.  Plain,  practical  instructions 
for  improving  speed  and  style,  and  much  other  valuable  in- 
formation in  No.  19  of  HANKY'S  .JOURNAL,  only  Five 
cents,  of  any  news-dealer,  or  JEbSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119 
Nassau-st.,  N.  Y.    Has  exposures   of  humbugs. 

WANTED— AGEXTS  t  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  to 
sell  our  popular  allegorical  engraving  entitled  "  From 
Shore  to  Shore  r'— suggestive  of  Life's  journey  from 
Childhood  to  Old  A(/e.    A  perfect  gem. 

B.  B.  RUSSELL,  55  Cornhill,  Boston. 


DRINK  PURE  TEAS. 

T7E  SELL  THE    FINEST 

TEAS    A3Xr>     COFFEES 

P.ETAIL  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

WE  NEVER  ADULTERATE. 

WE  SELL  ONLY 

PURE  TEAS    and  COFFEES 

AT    THE 

GREAT  UNITED  STATES 

■MS^a.  ■\7Cr^a.3?».3ES3EKZ»XTS»E, 

20,  38,  anil  30  Vcsey-st.,  New  York. 
(Astor  Bouse  Block,)     P.  O.  BOX  574. 

AT  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  CUSTOMERS. 
The  result  so  recently  arrived  at  by  the  New  York  World 
Commissioners,  and  Professor  Seeley,  in  their  important 
investigations  into  the  adulteration  or  food  and  drinks, 
is  as  lollows:  Teas  bought  at  THE  GREAT  UNITED 
SPATES    TEA    WAREHOUSE    are    Full   Weight    and 

I  -VUU'LTEBITED. 

Clubs  supplied  on  very  liberal  terms.  Club  circulars  with 
full  particulars  and  prices  sent  free  on  application. 

ENLARGED  AND  BEAUTIFIED.— That  old  fa- 
vorite of  the  reading  public,  the  SATURDAY 
E\  EN1XG  POST,  lias  been  Enlarged  and  Beadtifikd. 
and  is  now  the  Cheapest,  and,  as  many  think,  the  Best,  of 
the  first- class  literary  weeklies.  Terms,  .113.50  a  year,  (with 
a  beautitul  Premium  Engraving).  Five  copies  (and  one 
extra),  $8.  Address  II.  PETERSON  &,  CO..  l!l9  Walnut-st., 
Philadelphia,  zw  Sena  at  once  for  a  Sample  Number, 
which  is  furnished  gratis. 

TO  AGEIVTS. 

LOSSING'S  PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR 
OF  1812  is  now  ready  for  delivery  to  Agents.  Price,  in 
Cloth,  $7.00;    Full  Roan.  $9.00 ;    Half  Calf,  $10.00. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


I  Pat'd  Water-Proof  Paper 

\P.oofing,  Siding,  Ceiling, u 

<*Carveting,    Water  Pipes,* 

\Eave  Gaiters,  cj-c,   4ddr®sft 

j)  G.  J.FAY&  SONS,  Camden,  New  Jersey.  J| 

Either  of  the  books  mentioned  below  will  be  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  the  Publishers, 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Fuller's   Grape  Culturist $1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
all  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Andrew  S. 
Puller,  Practical  Horticulturist.    Cloth.  l'2mo.  2*12  pp. 

Gregory  on  Squashes Paper,  30 

This  little  Treatise,  which  no  Farmer  or  Gardener 
ought  to  be  without,  tells  all  about  selecting  the  soil 
for  Squashes ;  how  much  man-ire  is  necessary ;  how  to 
prepare  and  plant;  about  hoeing  and  cultivating;  set- 
ting of  the  fruit;  ripening,  gathering,  storing,  care 
during  winter,  etc.  By  James  J.  H.  Gregory.  P» 
per  covers,  12nio,  C9  pp. 


HINTS 


TO    HOUSEKEEPERS, 

A  COMPLETE 

MANUAL    FOR    HORSEMEN. 

BY    THE    LATE    HENRY    WILLIAM     HERBERT. 

(FRANK    FORESTER.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW     TO    BREED     A    HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION.— National  Value  of  the  Horse— 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes— 
"What    constitutes    excellence— Blood:    what  it  gives; 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up.  not  down- 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary— Generalities. 

CHOICE  OF  THE  MARE.— Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound- 
ness more  important  than  Blood— Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditavv— Condition  of  the  Mare  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  with  Foal— Food  aud 
care  during  gestation  — Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM.-First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  "cold"  Blood— Rela- 
tive size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  in  either  Parent- 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Blood3  which    "hit." 

CANADIAN  BLOOD.  — The  Canadian  originally  the 
French  Norman— Characteristics— Hardihood— Speed- 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Tuorough-breds. 

NORMAN  BLOOD.— Origin  and  History  of  the  Percheroa 
Norman— A  pure  race— Characteristics  aud  Points. 

MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD.— English  and  American  Thor* 
ough-breds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  are  now 
euperior  to  the  Modern  Arabs— Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT    BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.— Origin— Different 
Breeds— Shetlands  and  Scots — Galloways  and  Narragau- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED   MULES. 

Value  of  Mules— Their  History  and  Natural  History— 
The  Mule  and  Hinnev — Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
liam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— The  kind  of 
Mares  to  he  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUT  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex- 
traordinary Excellence  not  consistent  with  each  other- 
Points  to  be  regarded—How  to  Examine  the  Eye— Broken 
"Wind— Roaring— Whistling— Broken  Knees—To  examine 
the  Legs— Splcnts— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 
Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— for  tho 
Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Corn 
—Feeding  Horses  in  Training— While  Travelling— Sum- 
mering Horses— The  Beat  Method— Management  of  Om- 
niboa  Horsca  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.— Requisites  for  a  good  Stable— The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements— Ventilation— Grooming ;  its  ne- 
cessity for  all  descriptions  of  Horses— How  Performed— 
Clothing— Treatment  when   brought  in  from  Work. 

HOW    TO    BREAK,    AND    USE    A 

HORSE.— What  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— Ills 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Bitting— Put- 
ting in  Harness— How  to  Use  a  Horse— Travelling— Work- 
ing—Pleasure  Horses— Punishment. 

HOW    TO    PHYSIC    A    HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.— Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging— Spasmodic  Colic— 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels — Inflammation  of  the  Lungs 
— How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives— Costivenes3— 
Cough— Bronchitis— Distemper— worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Scratches— Thrush— Broken  Kuecs. 


FARRIERY,  ETC. 


Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  —  Blood-letting  — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds—Galls  of  the  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing— Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

HOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

TTnskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated— 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Removing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot— The  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

BAUCHER'S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN- 
ING HORSES.-Wbat  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse- 
To  make  him  come  at  your  call— The   Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  daw— Flexions  of  the  Neck- 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

HOW  TO   RIDE   A   HORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girths— The  Stirrups-Saddle-Cloths— 
The  Crupper  —  The  Martingale  —  The  Bridle — Spurs- 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  S^at— The  Hands— 
The  Legs— The  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 
of  Falling— Riding  with  Ladies. 

LADIES'    RIDING— WRITTEN    BY 

A  LADY.— Learning  toRide— The  Side-saddle— The  Girths 
—The  Stirrup— The  Bridle— The  Martingale— The  Bit— 
The  Dress— Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Position— 
The  Hands— The  Leg  and  Whip— Accidents. 

HOW  TO   DRIVE   A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  Hold  the 
Reins— Driving  a  Pair — Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses— Plowing— Three-a-breast. 

RAREY'S     SYSTEM    OF     HORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarey's  System  a  New  Discovery— Previous 
System— Principles  of  this  System  — Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarey's  Method— To  Stable  the  Horse— To 
Approach  the  Horse— Tying  up  the  Leg— Laving  the 
Horse  Down— Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits—  Rearing— 
Kicking— Baulking— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Shying, 

VETERINARY   HOMOEOPATHY. 

Principles  of  the  System— TaMe  of  Remedies— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal— Diet— Reme- 
dies for  Specino  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 


12mo.    485  p.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid. 
ORANCE    JUDD  &  CO., 


$1.75 


245  Broadway,  New-York. 
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GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

TIIE   CULTURE    OF    THE    NATIVE   GRAPE 

AND   MANUFACTURE   OP 

A  M  E  R  I  <  !  A  N    WINE. 

Bv  CEO.  HUSMAKN,  i>f  Missouri. 

A  New  ami  Practical  Boole.    Fully  Illustrated. 

Containing  full  and  practical  directions  fur  propagating 
from  Seed,  Cuttings,  Layers,  anil  by  Grafting.    Location 

and  51 01 1 Preparing  the  Soil.    Choice  of  Varieties, 

and  full  description  of  all  the  leading  soils.  Mode-of 
Planting.  Treatment  of  the  Vine,  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years.  All  Mothods  of  Training  and 
Pruning.  Diseases.  Insects,  Birds.  Pests.  Girdling. 
Manuring.  Thinning  of  Frnit.  Renewing  Old  Vines. 
Gathering  and  Preserving  the  Prnlt.  The  Wine  Cellar. 
Apparatus  for  Wine  Making.  Grape  Mill  and  Press, 
fermenting  Vats.  Wine  Casks.  Making  Wine.  After- 
treatment  of  Wine.  Use  of  Husks  and  Lees.  Dr.  Gall's 
and  Petoil's  Method.  Must  Scale.  Acidimetcr.  Wine- 
making  Made  Easy.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.30. 


Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

A   TREATISE 

ON    THE   CULTIVATION    OP 

AMERICAN     FOREST    TREES. 

WITH 

NOTES  ON    THE    MOST  VALUABLE    SPECIES. 

By  ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 

Author  of  th,-    "  Grape    Culturist" 

Tli is  is  a  book  of  much  importance  to  all  in  the  "  Great 
West,11  where  the  scarcity  of  timber  is  the  our  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  settlement  of  our  large  prairies.  With  its 
aid  the  farmer  can  in  a  few  years  have  his  own  timber 
lot,  from  which  to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  various  uses  of 
his  farm. 

C  O  N  T  E  NTS. 
Propagation.  [Planting  Trees  for  .Shelter. 

Time  for  Sowing  Seeds.         Pruning  of  Forest  Trees. 
Preserving  Seeds.  Pruning  Evergreens, 

(i  itlicring  and  Transporting  Time  to  Prune. 


Seeds. 
\\  .i  re  to  obtain  Seeds. 
Growing  from  Cuttings. 
Budding,  Grafting,  etc. 
Transplanting. 
Transplanting  large  Tree 
Depth  to  Plant  Trees. 

Address 


Time  to  cut  Timber. 
Description  of  Varieties  of 

Deciduous  Trees. 
Small  Deciduous  Trees. 
Evergreen  Trees— Varieties. 
Evergreen  Shrubs  —  Varie- 
ties. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 
ORANGE    JUDD    &   CO. 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


Cummings  &   Miller. 

Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  this  PRACTICAL  WORK 
OX  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  aworking, 
drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various  classes 
of  buildings— with  ;js*2  designs  and  714  illustrations, 
containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages,  cut 
stone  work,  &c.,  Ac.  It  is  11  by  1-4  inches  in  Bize,  con- 
taining designs  and  illustrations  that  separately  would 
cost  hundreds  of  dollars.        Price,  Post-paid,  $10. 00. 

Modern  American  Architecture. 

BY  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 
Containing 

DESIGNS   AND   PLANS. 

For  Villas,  Fiirm-Honaes,  Cottages,  City  Residences, 
Churches,  School-Houses,  &c.  &c.  With  Fifty-five  orig- 
inal plates,  giving  in  detail, 

PLANS    AND    SLLUSTRATiONS 

suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.    In  sending  for  this 
book    it   should  be  slated    that    Cummings  &  Miller's 

"  Modem  Anleii.foi    Arrliit.-.nire  "    i>-  wuule.I,  ilielwt&of 

li  Architecture,"  another   valuable    work   by  the   same 
authors.  Price,  Poet-paM{  (10.00, 

ORANCEiJUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


KLI.IOITS 

Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

BY    W.     R.    ELLIOTT. 

This  work  contains  full  descriptions  of  all  the  popular 

varieties  of  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

for  planting  in  Parks,  Cemeteries,  and  private  grounds, 

including  those  of  late  introduction. 

Illustrated  by  over  sixty  engravings  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  Post-paid,  $1.60. 

Address        ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


WARING'S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AJND 

BRAINING    FOR   HEALTH. 

By  CJEO.  E.  WAKING,  Jn., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central   Park,  New   York. 

CON T  E N T S  . 

Land  to  be  Drained:    How  Drains  Act;    How  to 

Make    Drains;     How    to    Take    (.'are    or    Drains; 

What  Draining  Costs;   Wii.i.  It  Pay!  How  to  Make 

Tiles;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marsues;  House  and  Town 

Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  TS7  TUB  TREKS. 

nc  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 

the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  nnd  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 
[Portland  i-lfr.)  Press. 

Nowhere  docs  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
ill  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com- 
plete system  of  trader-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (M.)  Republican. 

A  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,       ....       PRICE,  $1.50. 

E4RTH    CliOSETS: 
How  to  Make  them  and  how  to  Use  them. 

By  GEO.  E.  WAKING,  Jr. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  by  all  who  have  given  the 
least  thought  to  the  subject,  that  the  waste  of  the  most 
vital  elements  of  the  soil's  fertility,  through  our  present 
practice  of  treating  human  excrement  as  a  thing  that  is 
to  be  hurried  into  the  sea,  or  buried  in  underground 
vaults,  or  in  some  other  way  put.  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
reach,  is  full  of.  danger  to  our  future  prosperity.  Sup- 
ported as  the  arguments  ill  this  little  work  arc  by  the 
most  imperative  agricultural  and  sanitary  considerations, 
il  is  believed  that  I  bey  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
approval  of  all,  in  both  town  and  country,  who  have  the 
well-being  of  society  at  heart. 
SENT  POST-PAID...  PAPER  COVERS.    PRICE 25cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ACIRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WAKING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY     REV1      E  i>. 

CONTEXT*. 

Tin;  Plant  ;  Thb  Soil;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  <.'cl- 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  arc  all  discussed  in  plain  nnd 
Blraplc  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  <;UEEEEY  says  of  it:  "Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen- 
tence, and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  iis  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week; 
nnd  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  Unit 
be  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  ils  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it;  nnd  no  farmer  or  fanner's  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  bciiiL,' a  better  uud  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before. " 

SENT  POST-PAID,        ...        -        PRICE,  $1.00. 
Address 

ORANGE   JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  Yorkr 
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PKACTKAIi     STAXMKD    S5©«)>BiS     OX    ARCHITECTURE. 

JUST  PUBLISHED: 

WOODWARD'S    RATIONAL    ARCHITECT. 

By    GEO.     K.     "WOODWARD,     Abcbitect. 

One  large  quarlo  rolinnr,   snperblj    bound.         riiiCi:  HVIIl.VK  IMM.I.AKS. 


A  Practical  Work,   containing  1,000    Designs,   Plans,  and   Details,   for  Country,   Suburban   and  Village 

Houses,  all  drawn  to  Working  Scale. 

Perspective  Views,  front  and  side  elevations,  sections,  and  full  detail  drawings,  with  specifications  and  estimates.  Also,  detail  drawings  to  working  scale,  of  Brackets,  Cor- 
nices, French  Hoofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay  Windows,  Inside  Shatters,  French  Windows,  Balconies.  Verandas, 
Porches.  Lattice-Work.  Stairs.  Newels.  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors,  Window  Casings,  Gable  Finish,  Fiuials,  Crestings,  Canopies,  Hoods,  Observatories,  Base,  Architraves,  Plastel 
Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels, 

And  all  tliat  is  required  by  a  Builder  to  Design,  Specify,  Erect,  and  Completely  Finish    Dwelling-nouses 
in  the  Latest  and  .Host  Approved  Styles.        Price,  Host-paid,  $13. OO.   ' 

ALSO,  LATEST    EDITIONS    OF 

AVoodwnrd's     Cottages    and    Farm-Houses. 

18S  Original  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Collages,  Farm-Houses  and  Outbuildings,  and  numerous  plans  for  laying  out  small  tracts  of  ground.  POST-PAH),  $1.50. 

Woodward's    Suburban    and     Country     Houses. 

With  Designs  ami  Plans  of  Country  and  Suburban  nouses,  and  many  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  POST-PAID,  $1.30. 

"Woodward's     Counti\v    Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans  of  Country  Uouscs  of  moderate  cost,  with  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the  manner  of  constructing  Balloon  Frames.  POST  PAID,  $1.50. 

"Wheelef's    Rural    Homes. 

Houecs  suited  to  American  Country  Life.    Illustrated  with  Original  Plana  and  Designs,  and  full  Directions  for  Designing,  Building,  Heating,  and  Furnishing,  and    Form  i  f 

Contract  and  Specifications!  POST-PAH),  $3.00. 

Wheeler's    Homes    lor    tlie     People. 

For  the  Suburb  and  Country.    The  Villa,  the  Mansion,  and  the  Cottage.    100  Original  Designs,  with   full  descriptions  and  constructive  and  miscellaneous  details. 

POST-PAH),  $3.00. 

Jaques'    Manual    of   the     House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Bams,  Stables,  and  Outbuildings  of  all  kinds.    With  a  Chapter  on  Churches  and  School-nouses.    ISO  Designs  and  Plans.  POST-PAH),  $1.50. 

Tfcural    Church    Architecture. 

Comprising  a  series  of  Designs  for  Churches.    Exemplified  in  Plans.  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.    By  ITP.T01IN,  RENWICK,  WnEELER,  WELLS.  AUSTIN,  STONE, 
CLEVELAND,  B.M  IKXTS,  REEVE,  etc.    One  folio  volume,  printed  in  colors,  -15  plates.  POST-PAID,  $18.00. 

By  special  arrangement,  all  the  above  books  will  be  furnished  at  prices  named  by 

ORANGrE      JUDD      &      COMPANY,      345      Broadway,      New     York, 
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(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $"3.50  per  Agate  Line  of  Space.) 

ESTABLISHED     1861. 
THE 


TEA  COMPANY 

Receive   their   Teas    by  the   Cargo  from    the 
best   Tea    districts  of   China  and   Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT      CARGO      PRICES. 


CLUB   ORDERS    PROMPTLY  SUPPLIED. 


PRICE    LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black  i,  70c,  80c,  Ode.,  nest  SI  if)  ft. 

MIXED.  (Green  an. I  Mack),  70c.,  80c,  90c,  best  $1  per  ft. 

ENGLISH    BREAKFAST   (Black),  80c,  90c.,  fl,  $1.10,   best 

$1.20  per  pound. 
IMPEItlAl.  (Green).  soc.,90c.,$I.$i.io.  best  SI.'J.">  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON   (Green),  80c,  90c,  $1,  |1.10,  Ijcst  S1.83  per 

ponnd. 
KNCOLOIJED  JAPAN.  90c,  St.  $1.10,  best  Sl.M  per  pound. 
UUNl'OWDliU,  (Green),  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GUOCTND  COFFEE.20c.,25c.,S0c.,35c.,best40c.per  pound. 
Hoti'h,  Saloons.  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
nse  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, wliicli  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  36c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  »ive  perfect  satisfaction.  KOAsTL.I)  (UliLTOimil), 
SOc,  35c,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  33c.,  30c, 
Sac,  best  35c  per  lb. 


"We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re- 
funded. 

:  Great  American  Tea   Company,  I 

Nos.  31    and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Office    Dox,    5,1.13,    New    Tori;    City. 


UNIVERSAL 
ClOTHESWRINCER 


Recommended  as  "Best,"  by  American  AarinrUurif-t. 
(See   Premium  List    and  back  numbers.!     Sold    by  (balers 

generally.  R.  C.BROWNING,  Gen.  Agent, 

32<Uortlandt-st.,  .New  V<<rk. 

HORSFORD'S   SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  jiiscuit, 
cakbs,  &c.  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  tin*  bread  may  therefore  he 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEICT1I.  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Hone.  In  "raising"  the  dough'it  does  not,  like  other 
yeast,  decompose  Hour,  hut  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  Quantity.  Each 
package  contains  lull  directions  for  use.  Semi  for  pam- 
phlet, snpplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  "Horsford's 
Bread  Preparation."  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD.  EVERETT 
.'.    i  (>.,  Wholesale  As-nls,  201  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

Interesting  to  Ladies. — I  have  bad  one 
of  Grover  &  Baker's  machines  in  use  fourteen 
years,  during  which  time  I  have  worked  con- 
stantly on  it,  and  it  has  never  cost  one  cent  for 
repairs. 

E.  A.  Page, 
Keene,  N.  H. 

PORTABLE    STEAM   ENGINES, 

For  Farm,  Mining,  or 
MECHANICAL     PURPOSES. 

These  machines  require  no  brick-work  ;  mounted  on  legs, 
they  are  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills,  Shops,  Foun- 
dries, or  Printing  Rooms;  or  mounted  on  wheels,  they  are 
adapted  for  out-door  work.  Threshing,  Wood  Sawing,  etc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO., 

Eaton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS     AGRICULTURAL     COL- 
LEGE, Amherst,  Mass.    For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  the  President,  W.  S.  CLARK. 


Rural  Improvements. 

R.  M.  Copeland,  Author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes  plans 
and  advice  for  laying  out  and  planting  Public  and  Private 
grounds  of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes, 
Boston:  Kufua  Waterman,  Providence,  R.  I.:  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  New  Yorlc  City;  Rev.  E.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  O.  S.  Rubbed,  Philadelphia,  Penn.:  Dr.  John  T.  Oil- 
man, Portland,  Me.    40  Barrister's  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

ITREE1  I  Our  New   Catalogue  of   Improved 
Jt  IiajU  ,      sTKVCIl.    DIES.       MOKE       THAN 

A  IflO.Vfl'M  is  being  made  with  them, 
S.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants,  No.  fis  IVarl-st. New  York.  "Quicksales 
and  prompt  returns."  £3T"  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur 
rent  and  Marking  Plate.  _&$ 


W 


HY  BE    TROUBLED  "WITH 
FLIES 
and 
MOSQUITOES? 
A   SURE   PREVENTIVE. 

W  1  bi  <l  ©  w    Screens 

ON  A  NEAV  FLAN. 


Neater,  stronger,  cheaper,  and  Better  in  Every  Respect, 
than  any  other  SCREEN  in  the  marke' 


tail.    Send  for  a  Circular. 


:et.    Wholesale  and  Re- 
E.  S.  &  J.  TORRET  &  CO., 
No.  11  Barclay-st.,  New  York. 


American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants. 

BY  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  M.  D. 

Revised,  with  addition?, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  THURBER. 

An  enumeration  and  description  of  useful  Plants  and 

Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 
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ly volume.  Only  so  much  of  the  original  Book  of  the 
Farm,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  as  time  could  not  change,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  reviser.  New  York  Tribune. 
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into  an  available  volume  of  its  kind. 
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_Yr  ir    York  Independent. 
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that  every  practical  farmer  may  consult  with  advantage, 
and  none  can  well  afford  to  do  without. 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  this  work  that  it  has  been 
before  the  public  for  many  years.  The  original  work  was 
prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  general  truth  that  is  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  then  ;  it  has  therefore  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
present  work,  which,  to  all  intents  and  puiposes,  is  new, 
since  it  is  adapted  to  the  present  improved  state  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge.  Every  department  is  prepared  with 
conscientious  care  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  work 
a  reliable  source  of  agricultural  information. 

Chicago  Republican. 
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LOST     THE     ROAD  .—Drawn 

"We  are  not  aware  if  the  artist  bad  Squire 
Bunker  and  his  wife  Sally  iu  miud,  when  lie 
drew  the  above  picture.  Indeed,  we  think  he 
had  not;  for  the  Squire,  while  old-fashioned  in 
some  things,  is  very  modern  in  his  ideas  of  a 
turnout.  Mr.  Worth  is  one  of  our  risiug  ar- 
tists, who,  with  pen  and  ink,  makes  some  amus- 
ing character  pictures,  one  of  which  we  give 
here,  and  others  are  in  store.  His  pencil,  or 
rather  pen,  has  given  a  more  forcible  comment- 
ary upon  the  general  neglect  of  guide-boards  in 
this  country  than  one  could  write  upon  a  page. 


[COPYT.IGHT  SECTJEED.] 

by  Edwin  Forbes,  from  a  Sketch  by  Thomas 

The  old  couple  have  brought  out  the  venerable 
establishment,  and  are  on  their  long-talked-of 
journey.  Iu  doubt  about  the  road,  they  at 
length  see  a  guide-board,  but  upon  reaching  it 
find  the  inscription  effaced,  and  the  board  fall- 
ing into  decay.  Iu  riding  in  a  strange  neigh- 
borhood it  is  pleasant  for  one  to  feel  that  he  is 
on  the  right  road.  Neat  guide-boards,  put  at 
all  the  important  crossings,  give  one  the  needed 
information  at  sight,  and  the  delay  of  stopping 
to  make  inquiries  is  avoided.  The  cnide-board 
should  be  devoid  of  painters'  flourishes,  with 


Worth. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

only  the  necessary  direction  in  plain  black  let- 
ters upon  a  white  ground.  Good  black  paint 
is  wonderfully  indestructible,  and  we  can  call  to 
mind  old  country  guide-boards  iu  which  the 
letters  staud  out  in  strong  relief,  the  wood 
around  them  having  been  worn  away  by  the 
action  of  the  elements.  Iron  letters  are  some- 
times used,  nailed  to  the  board,  and  very  neat 
guide  and  milestones  combined,  are  sometimes 
to  be  met  with.  These  helps  to  the  traveler, 
together  with  convenient  road-side  watering- 
places,  give  a  neighborhood  an  airof  refinement. 
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The  pressing  work  of  the  summer,  which  needs 
crowding;  and  watching,  the  constant  care  and  close 
planning  of  the  fanner,  to  do  everything  just  at 
the  best  time,  have,  in  a  good  measure,  past.  The 
farmer  may  employ  more  labor  at  more  reasonable 
rates  as  soon  as  summer  grains  are  harvested,  and 
opportunities  may  be  had  for  taking  hold  of  a  num- 
ber of  extra  jobs, — road-making,  draining,  building, 
repairing,  etc., — if  one  lias  bis  regular  working  force 
regulated  so  that  the  work  will  go  on  without  his 
constant  supervision.  Time  might,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  found  for  a  few  clay..'  absence  front  home 
for  relaxation.  This  is  as  important  lor  the  farmer 
and  his  wile  as  for  the  professional  man,  and  a 
fortnight  at  the  seaside,  fishing  and  bathing,  would 
renew  the  youth  of  many  a  hard-worked  wile, 
and  bring  roses  to  the  pale  face  of  a  daughter  who 
lias  been  scalding  curd  and  turning  cheeses  or 
making  butler  all  summer.  The  poor  women  can- 
not get  and  keep  health  by  light  out-of-door  work," 
but  are  chilled  in  the  milk-cellar,  or  toasted  over  the 
hot  stove,  getting  three  meals  a  day  for  half  a  dozen 
or  more  hungry  men,  and  ate  tired  out  loug  be- 
fore night,  from  the  character  of  the  work.  August 
is  their  opportunity:  give-  them  a  vacation;  go 
with  them  ;  spend  freely  a  little  of  the  money  which 
liny  have  earned  as  much  as  you,  for  what  will 
do  you  all  good.  If  the  house  is  full  of  city  cousins, 
who  want  you  to  make  them  .just  as  long  a  visit  in 
the  winter  as  you  entertain  them  in  summer,  it 
may  be  well  to  postpone  this  time  of  recreation 
for  a  few  weeks  for  the  sake  of  hospitality,  but  be 
sure  to  plan  for  a  good  play  spell,  either  in  August 
or  when  the  Agricultural   Fairs  take  place. 

Iliuts  About  Work, 

Grass. — There  maybe  a  little  late  grass  t,»  cut 
for  hay,  but  July  should  have  seen  the  first  crop  of 
grass  well  out  of  the  way,  and  the  aftermath  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  cut  before  the  last  of  August,  or 
first  of  September.  Manuring  grass  land  is  in 
season.  Every  day's  delay  is  a  loss,  the  best  time 
to  top-dress  grass  land  being  the  day  after  the  hay 
is  taken  home;  the  poorest  time,   in   the  spring. 

Mossy  pastures,  growing  up  with  huckleberry 
bushes,  sweet  ferns,  and  other  shrubby  plants, may 
be  taken  hold  of  now  with  great  profit.  Lay  out 
the  ground  in  land-,  and  set  two  or  three  men  with 
sharp  mattocks  to  cut  the  big  brash;  then  let  a 
good  lively  pair  of  oxen  take  a  heavy,  well-loaded 
harrow  over  the  piece,  back  and  forth,  and  cross- 
ways,  tearing  out  the  brush,  ripping  up  the  moss, 
and  making  it  all  look  like  plowed  ground.  Rake 
or  throw  the  brush  together,  and  when  dry,  burn 
it,  and  scatter  the  ashes;  top-dress  with  anything 
you  have  thai  is  tolerably  fine  and  well  composted 
—plaster,  ashes,  muck  compost,  made  Willi  lime 
slaked  in  brine,  fish  manure,  guano,  etc.  There 
need  be  no  grass  seed  sown;  enough  is  in  the  soil. 
A  mixture  of  red  and  white  clover,  with  a  little 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  will  pay  on  barren  spots  well 
manured.  The  manure  should  be  prepared  before- 
hand, and  applied  before  harrowing. 

Salt-marsh  and  Swale  grasses  are,  most  of  them, 
in  the  best  condition  to  cut  in  August,  and  no 
farmer  cm  have  too  much  of  them  for  bedding  for 
his  stock, and  the  manure  they  bring  to  tin-  upland. 

Spring  Brain. — Harvest  before  tin'  grain  is  dead 
ripe,  utile--  ii  i^  required  for  seed.  Oats,  especial- 
ly, ought  1101  tostand  too  lung,  for  the  straw-  loses 
in  feeding  value  greatly,  and  the  grain  gains  noth- 
ing. The  rule  is,  to  cut  when  two-thirds  of  the 
heads  have  turned  yellowish. 

Stacks  of  hay  or  of  grain  that  are  to  stand  long 
should  be  looked  to  while  settling,  braced  if  need 
be,  and  re-lopped  when  done  settling. 

Thrashing, — Grain  is  a  great  deal  safer  in  the 
granary  than  in  the  stack  or  mow.  Abundance 
of  food  makes  vermin  plenty.  If  grain  of  till 
kinds  were  to  be  thrashed  as  soon  as  possible,  mice 


would  not  find  in  the  barns  such  attractive  quar- 
ters, and  would  remain  much  longer  in  the  field 
exposed  to  many  casualties.  Owls,  hawks,  crows, 
snakes,  eals,  weasels,  etc.,  prevent  much  in- 
crease. Grain  should  be  stored  until  it  is  marketed, 
either  in  well-ventilated  bins,  in  sacks,  or  spread 
out  in  hot,  dry,  ventilated  lofts.  Look  closely  to 
the  thrashing,  that  no  grain  is  lost  in  the  straw. 

Jiutft  crops  need  weeding,  and  probably,  severe 
thinning.  Too  many  turnip  plantsare  just  as  bad  as 
weeds  to  the  few  that  ought  to  occupy  the  ground  ; 
they  grow  small,  and  strong,  and  tough,  when 
crowded.  The  growth  of  all  root  crops  should  be 
from  the  start.  It  is  as  poor  a  plan  to  wait  until 
the  roots  are  beginning  to  fill  out  before  weeding 
as  it.  is  to  wait  for  weeds  in  get  a  foot  high  In-fore 
hoeing.     Keep  all  clean,  and  allow  room  to  grow. 

jHowingfor  Wheat. — The  weather  is  so  hot  that, 
if  we  have  other  work  lor  tin-  teams,  we  do  not 
like  to  put  till  the  fall  plowing  upon  them  in 
August ;  yet  it  is  necessary  or  best  lo  plow  for  wheat 
at  this  time.  Turn  over  a  clover  sod  perfectly  fiat, 
plowing  not  over  six  inches  deep,  apply  a  top- 
dressing  of  slaked  lime,  and  harrow  it  in.  Wait, 
three  weeks,  and  then  spread  a  rich,  fine  compost, 
and  harrow  it  in  thoroughly.  Shares'  harrow  (  which 
is  not  a  harrow  at  all)  is  the  best  tool.  This  will 
leave  the  land  in  condition  to  receive  the  seed, 
which  should  be  drilled  in  about  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  September. 

Weeds. — When  mowing  land  is  bare,  go  through 
with  a  narrow  hoe,  old  adz,  or  weeding  spud,  and 
cut  up  buttercups,  daisies,  dock,  asters,  thistles, 
and  all  weeds  that  may  then  lie  distinctly  seen,  cut- 
ting two  or  three  inches  under  the  crowns,  and 
lifting  them  out.  Many  woody  plants  may  be 
served  the  same  way  in  the  fence  rows  ami  else- 
where,and  running  briers,  rose-bushes, etc.,  should 
have  like  treatment  wherever  found.  Weeds  should 
be  mown  and  consigned  to  the  pig-sty  if  not  gone 
to  seed,  in  which  case  let  them  dry  and  burn  them. 

Turnips  sown  now  will  make  a  crop  on  good 
mellow  soil.  Rnta  bngas  may  be  sown  south  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  even  far  north  of  that  will  ordi- 
narily make  a  crop  of  nice  little  roots  for  the  table, 
more  marrow  like  and  delicious  than  if  they  bad 
had  a  longer  time  to  grow. 

Buckwheat  may  be  sown  south  of  New  York  up 
to  the  10th  of  the  month.  There  is  some  risk,  but 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  escaping  frost  in  most 
localities.     For  several  years  late  sown  has   failed. 

Swine. — Pen  up  store  pigs  and  begin  to  fatteu 
them.  Feed  peas,  vines  and  all,  as  soon  as  the 
peas  have  all  gained  their  full  size,  before  the  vines 
have  turner}  too  yellow,  and  add  corn  meal  to  the 
swill.  Breeding  sows  lined  now  (Aug.  1st)  will 
farrow  after  the  middle  of  November. 

Sheep.— Lambs  must  be  weaned,  rams  aproned  or 
separated  from  the  dock,  entire  removal  being  pref- 
erable. See  that  the  ewe.-,  whose  bags  cake  are 
milked  carefully,  and  watched  for  a  week  after 
the  lambs  are  taken  away.  Give  the  lambs  oil- 
cake and  oats,  which  will  keep  them  quieter;  and 
place  them  out  of  hearing  of  each  others'  bleating, 
if  possible.     They  worry  less. 

Cows  will  fall  oil'  rapidly  in  milk  unless  great 
pains  are  taken  to  keep  them  up.  Corn  fodder 
should  be  cut  and  fed  daily;  a  change  of  pasturage 
is  beneficial,  and  when  they  can  be  turned  upon 
a  good  clover  aftermath  they  will  do  well  enough. 

WorMng  animals  need  good  feed  if  they  are  put 
to  hard  labor.  If  possible,  turn  them  out  to  grass 
for  a  few  weeks,  lo  be  ready  for  autumn  work. 
Oxen  ou .-lit  to  have  good  long  "noon-spells." 
Horses  stand  great  heat  bitter;  a  good  driver  will 
give  his  team  drink  as  often  as  he  drinks  himself 
Work  horses  will  be  greatly  refreshed  by  being 
turned  into  the  pasture  as  soon  as  they  are  cooled 
oft'  and  feil,  and  bit  out  over  night. 

Calves.— It  is  usually  beet  to  wean  calves  that 
have  run  with  the  cows  at  four  or  five  months 
old.  First,  teach  them  to  drink,  and  confine  them 
away  from  their  dams,  letting  them  suck  once  a 
day,  then  on  alternate  days,  and  gradually  wean 
altogether,  feeding  at   first  skimmed  milk  or  warm 
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bran  uinsli,  morning'  and  night,  then  once  a  day, 
for  a  few  weeks,  when  it  may  be  discontinued. 
Otherwise  they  will  fall  off  considerably  in  flesh. 
Colts  should  be  weaned  at  Ave  or  six  months  old. 
Take  them  away  from  their  dams,  and  turn  them 
into  a  small,  rich  pasture  by  themselves.  Look  out 
that  no  nails  are  in  the  fences  or  gates,  that  they  can 
tear  themselves  upon, and  that  the  fences  are  strong. 

Work  iii  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  these  sweltering  days  of  mid- 
July,  to  write  out  notes  for  what  should  be  done  in 
the  more  sweltering  days  of  August.  The  season, 
until  the  second  week  in  July,  has  been  with  us 
unusually  wet  and  cool,  but  the  present  days  show 
that  the  Dogs  tar  has  not  forgotten  us. 


Oi-cliard  and  l\ursery. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  marketing  of 
fruits,  that  one  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  add 
more.  Yet  when  we  go  through  the  markets  and 
see  the  worthless  stuff,  which  might  have  brought 
good  returns  if  it  had  been  well  packed,  we  must, 
at  the  risk  of  repetition,  say  more  about 

Packing.  — We  go  among  the  commis6ion-men 
and  And  invoices  of  peaches,  pears,  and  apples, 
which  bring  small  returns,  for  the  want  of  proper 

Assorting. — Had  half  the  fruit, — the  best  of  it — 
been  sent,  it  would  have  brought  twice  the  price. 
In  New  York,  and  we  presume  it  is  the  same  in 
other  markets,  it  is  difficult  to  sell  a  poor  article, 
except  to  the  street  venders,  at  the  lowest  price. 
A  large  share  of  the  fruit  sent  had  better  be  fed  to 
the  pigs  at  home,  for  its  destination  here  is  the  rub- 
bish heap,  and  the  shipper  has  to  pay  the  expenses. 

Picking  and  Parking  are  as  important  as  raising 
good  fruit.  The  time  to  pick  can  only  be  learned 
by  experience.  The  fruit  should  b3  just  in  that 
condition  in  which  it  will  reach  the  consumer  in 
good  order.  Pick  by  hand,  and  pack  in  crates  or 
barrels  so  firmly  that  the  fruit  can  sustain  no  injury 
from  the  motion  during  transportation. 

Thinning  is  still  to  be  attended  to.  Two  blades 
where  one  grew  before,  will  answer  for  grass,  but 
one  fruit  where  two  would  have  grown  is  much  bet- 
ter for  pears,  etc.     Thin  remorselessly  ;  it  will  pay. 

Insects  arc  ever  to  be  fought,  and  we  know,  from 
sore  experience,  how  persistent  they  arc.  We 
thin  I;  we  have  cleaned  the  trees,  and  in  a  few  days 
there  are  more.  The  only  way  we  know  of  is  to 
keep  at  them.  If  the  leaves  of  the  pear  trees  look 
brown,  the  "  red  spider"  is  probably  at  them.  A 
magnifying  glass  will  show  active  red  specks  of 
insects.  Syringe  copiously  with  cresylic  or  whale- 
oil  soap,  and  keep  syringing  until  the  red  coat 
gives  it  up.  The  late  web-worm  will  soon  show 
itself.     Destroy  its  nests  at  their  first  appearance. 

Budding  is  to  be  done  on  all  stocks  upon  which 
the  bark  will  "run,"  i.  <?.,  part  readily  from  the 
wood.  If  buds  are  not  well  matured  and  ready, 
pinch  the  ends  of  the  shoots   to  ripen  them. 

Weeds  are  to  he  gotten  rid  of  iu  but  one  way, — the 
old-fashioned  one  of  killing  them.  If  no  crops  arc 
cultivated  between  young  trees,  then  cultivate  the 
trees.  A  light,  porous  surface  is  as  good  as  a  mulch 
in  a  dry  time.     Those  who  have  facilities  for 

Mulching,  which  may  be  done  with  bog  hay, 
salt  hay,  straw,  or  any  like  material,  will  find  it  a 
wonderful  help,  especially  in  saving  young  trees, 
to  apply  it   before  the  severe  drouths   come  on. 


Fruit  Garden. 

The  hints  given  for  the  orchard  will,  for  the 
greater  part,  find  application  in  the  fruit  garden. 

Dwarf  trees  often  overbear.  One  "good  pear  is 
worth  two  poor  ones,  and  with  the  late  varieties  it 
is  better  to  thin  ne*v  than  not  at  all. 

Strawberries. — We  have  practiced  striking  in  pots 
much  to  our  satisfaction,  and  propose  to  continue 
it  through  this  month.  It  allows  one  to  set  his 
plants  whenever  he  pleases,  and  the  plants  go  on 
growing  without  knowing  that  they  have  been  dis- 


turbed. Plants  struck  even  as  late  as  this  and  care- 
fully turned  out  will  give  a  fair  show  of  fruit  next 
spring.  Keep  the  runners  off  of  established  beds, 
unless  more  plants  are  wanted. 

Blackberries  should  be  kept  pinched  back.  The 
leading  shoot  should  have  been  stopped  at  five 
feet.  Now,  keep  all  side  shoots  back  to  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  reward  will  be  seen  iu  next  year's 
crop.  Remove  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  off,  and  hoc  off  all  undesired  suckers.     So  with 

Raspberries,  which  have  the  same  general  way  of 
growth,  except  the  now  popular  varieties  of 

Black-caps,  upon  the  treatment  of  which  an  arti- 
cle will  be  found  on  page  299. 

Grapes. — Tie  up  the  new  growth  ;  look  out  for 
the  large  caterpillars  and  beetles,  and  pick  them 
off.  There  is  no  charmed  wash  or  patent  solution 
half  so  good  as  a  quick  eye  aud  a  ready  hand.  Keep 
pinching  the  laterals,  as  heretofore  directed.  If 
mildew  appears,  use  sulphur  freely.  For  the  rot 
which  attacks  the  fruit,  we  know  of  uo  remedy. 

•«.  i  tclien    Garden. 

Work  now  begins  to  tell.  The  weeds,  which  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  conquer  during  the 
rainy  spring,  now  die  after  being  uprooted,  instead 
of  saucily  putting  up  their  heads  the  next  day,  as 
if  in  gratitude  for  being  transplanted  by  the  hoeing. 

Beans. — It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  for  pickling  or 
for  salting.     Tiie  Refugee  is  considered  best. 

Cabbages.— Keep  them  growing.  No  plant  more 
gratefully  repays  thorough  culture  than  the  cab- 
bage. Slugs  are  disposed  of  by  slaked  lime.  In 
the  Southern  States  plants  may  still  be  set. 

Carrots  should  be  cultivated  until  the  tops  be- 
come too  large  to  allow  of  working  between  the 
rows.     The  late  sowings  may  still  need  thinning. 

Celery. — Keep  well  cultivated.  Plants  may  still 
be  put  out  aud  make  a  late  crop. 

Corn. — Select  ears  for  seed  before  the  general 
plucking,  reserving  the  earliest  and  best. 

Cucumbers. — Save  the  earliest  and  best  shaped 
for  seed.     Pick  every  day  for  small  pickles. 

Egg  Plants. — These  tropical  fellows  must  be 
pushed  this  hot  weather.  Give  liquid  manure 
when  the  soil  is  not  too  dry.  When  the  fruit  is 
large  enough  to  rest  upon  the  ground,  put  a  wisp 
of  straw  under  it;  otherwise  it  may  rot. 

Endive  is  to  be  treated  like  lettuce  until  the 
plants  get  about  a  foot  iu  diameter,  when  they  must 
be  blanched  to  be  eatable.  Darkness  is  necessary, 
and  this  is  most  readily  obtained  by  laying  a 
board   over  the  plants  when   they  are   dry. 

Melons. — Thin  out  all  that  are  not  likely  to  ripen. 
Be  careful  about  saving  seed  if  several  varieties 
have  been  grown  near  each  other. 

Onions  are  ripe  when  the  tops  of  most  of  the 
plants  fall  down.  Pull  them  and  let  them  dry 
thoroughly  before  storing,  aud  then  spread  thinly. 
Onion  "sets"  are  to  be  stored  in  the  same  manner. 

Radishes. — Those  who  like  the  white  and  black 
winter  radishes  may  sow  them.  We  think  a  raw 
turnip  preferable.  To  our  notion  the  only  decent 
winter  radish  is  the  Chinese  Rose-colored.  Sow 
this  month  or  next,  according  to  locality. 

Spinach. — Sow  for  a  crop  to  cut  late  in  fall,  but 
do  not  put  in  the  winter  crop  until  next  month. 

Squashes. — As  soon  as  they  spread  so  as  to  pre- 
vent cultivation,  let  them  take  root  at  the  joints. 
Hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy  for  squash-bugs. 

Sweet  Potatoes  should  now  be  making  a  rapid 
growth.  Keep  the  ridges  clear  of  weeda,  and  do 
not,  at  the  north  at  least,  let  the  vines  take  root. 

Tomatoes. — The  large  green  "  worm  "  will  need 
attention.  It  is  readily  discovered  by  its  drop- 
pings.  Where  these  are  seen,  find  the  worm  and 
kill  it.  It  is  a  voracious  thing,  aud  spares  neither 
leaf,  stem,  nor  green  fruit.  Save  seed  from  the 
vine  that  gives  the  earliest  aud  best  formed  fruit. 
The  great  number  of  tomatoes  with  names  shows 
what  a  "  flexible"  plant  it  is.  By  this  we  mean  that 
a  little  care  iu  selection  will  allow  one  to  produce 


a  "variety."     Wc  have  over  twenty  of  the  newer 
sorts  on  trial,  aud  look  for  interesting  results. 

Turnips. — In  another  column  we  give  an  article 
on  these.  Lime,  or  a  mixture  of  plaster  and  ashes, 
is  as  good  as  anything  to  keep  off  insects. 

Flower    Garden     and     I.awn. 

Lawns  must  be  mowed  frequently,  and  the  ma- 
chine should  be  in  operation  once  a  week.  This 
frequent  mowing  will  allow  the  clippings  to  be 
left  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch,  and  as  they  decay, 
as  a  manure,  and  thus  save  much  top-dressing. 

Edgings  and  Margins. — Where  these  beds  cut  in 
the  lawn  keep  them  well  defined.  A  sharp  spade 
will  do  for  the  larger  beds,  but  for  small  ones  a 
turfing  knife  is  needed.  This  is  like  an  old-fashiou- 
ed  chopping-knife,  put  on  a  long  handle. 

"Foliage  Plants."  —  We  despise  the  term,  but  are 
obliged  to  accept  it  as  the  one  used  to  designate 
those  plants  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  a  bed  of  the  old  Coleus 
Verscluifeltii,  seen  in  the  full  sunlight  against  the 
green  of  a  well-kept  lawn.  Yet  the  Colens  and 
plants  of  its  kind  need  the  knife  to  keep  them  in 
shape.  Let  the  bed  be  a  rounded  mass  of  foliage 
from  circumference  to  center,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
to  cut  out  straggling  shoots. 

Dahlias,  should  it  be  a  dry  time,  will  need  water. 
These  "  bloom  but  to  decay,"  and  are  at  their  per- 
fection just  upon  the  edge  of  the  frosts.  Keep 
tied  up,  and  pick  off  Insects. 

Roses. — See  article  on  layering  on  page  299.  The 
everblooming  sorts  should  be  cut  back  as  fast  as 
the  flowers  drop.  Cut  each  flowering  stem  back 
to  a  good  bud,  which  will  soon  push  and  flower. 

Gladioluses. — We  use  this  plural  intentionally,  so 
don't  write  and  ask  if  it  should  not  have  been 
gladioli,  because  we  are  writing  English,  and  not 
Latin.  Keep  them  tied  up.  If  disposed  to  experi- 
ment with  seedlings,  make  cross  fertilizations. 

Lilies  will  need  stakes  when  in  flower.  If  seeds 
are  not  wanted,  cut  away  the  whole  flower  as  soon 
as  it  fades.  A  caterpillar  will  be  troublesome  this 
month.  It  works  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
Put  the  thumb  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  and  the  lin- 
ger on  the  other,  aud  squeeze.  That  caterpillar 
will  be  of  no  more  trouble. 

Seeds. — Gather  flower  seeds  just  as  they  are  about 
to  ripen.     See  note  on  page  299. 

Green-house  and  Window   Plants. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  last  mouth's  directions. 
They  may  be  briefly  sunvmed  up  thus  :  Repair  the 
houses  aud  heating  apparatus,  lay  in  potting  soil, 
procure  pots,  sec  that  the  stock  out  of  doors  is  kept 
iu  good  condition  as  to  water  and  iusects.  New 
wood  of  most  things  will  propagate  readily  now. 
See  article  on  page  257,  July,  on  propagating 
geraniums  and  soft-wooded  stuff. 


Smutty  Corn. — C.  G.  Perkins,  Monona  Co., 
Iowa,  proposes  the  following :  ''After  reading  the  arti- 
cle iu  the  July  Agriculturist  about  Smutty  Corn,  I  thought 
I  would  give  you  my  experience  in  the  matter.  First  I 
would  ask  a  question  of  those  who  claim  to  have  lost 
cattle  by  eating  smut.  Did  not  those  cattle  eat  corn  fod- 
der and  smut  when  dry,  and  did  they  not  drink  a  great 
deal  of  water  after  eating  it?  I  wish  they  would  be  par- 
ticular in  looking  into  the  matter,  as  I  believe  the  cause 
of  death  to  he  in  drinking  after  eating  the  corn,  and  will 
give  my  reasous.  Previous  to  I860,  our  cattle  were  wa- 
tered after  coming  out  of  the  field,  and  wc  lost  some 
every  year.  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  watered 
them  before  turning  them  into  the  field,  and  the  result 
lias  been  we  have  not  lost  a  single  head,  while  others  in 
the  county,  who  did  not  water  before  turning  into  the 
field,  lost  many  cattle.  Five  of  us  in  this  settlement 
have  over  five  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  last  year  raised 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  corn,  and  had  a 
great  deal  of  smut  among  it,  and  our  cattle  fed  ill  the 
fields  from  December  1st,  after  the  corn  was  husked,  un- 
til it  was  eat  up,  and  we  lost  none.  Wc  water  our  cattle 
before  turning  into  the  field,  and  do  not  give  them  any 
more  water  until  the  next  morning,  i  hope  to  hear  the 
experiences  of  others  in  this  matter,  as  it  is  a  question 
of  vital  importance  to  stock  raisers." 
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The  Fairs  for  1869. 


State  and  1%'ational  Fairs. 

American  Institute New  York  City Opens  Sept.  8 

California Sacramento Opens  Sept.  6 

Illinois Decatur Sept.  27-Oct.    2 

Indiana Indianapolis Sept.  27-Oct.    2 

Kansas Lawrence Sept.    7-11) 

Kentucky Louisville Sept.  13-17 

Maryland Pamlico Oct.  20-29 

Minnesota Rochester Sept,  28-Oct.    1 

Michigan Jackson Sept.  21-24 

Mississippi Jackson Oct.  25-29 

New  England Portland,  Me Sept,    7-10 

New  Jersey -  Waverly Sept.  21-24 

New  York Elmira Sept.  14-17 

Ohio Toledo Sept.  14-17 

Pennsylvania llarrisburg Sept.  28-Oct.    2 

San  Francisco  Mech.  Inst..(Cosinoporn  Fair)beg.Sept.  14 

St.  Louis St.  Louis,  Mo Oct.    4-  ft 

Textile  Fabrics Cincinnati,  O Aug.    3-  7 

Virginia Richuioud Nov.  2-  ti 


Horticultural  and  Kindred   Fairs. 

(  Am.  Pomological  Soc. Philadelphia.  Pa Sept.  15-17 

I  Penn.  Hort.  Soc Philadelphia,  Pa Sept.  15-17 

j  Ohio  Grape  Growers1  Ass'n.,  Lancaster Aug.  35-26 

'I  Lancaster,  O.,  Hort.  Soc Aug.  25-26 

Mass.  Hort.  Soc Boston Sept. 

Newburgh  Bay  Hort. Soc,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. .  .Sept.  29-30 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Hort.  Soc Sept.    7- ft 

County  and  Local  Fairs. 

MAINE. 

E.  Kennebec China Sept.  2S-30 

Waldo  Co Belfast Oct.  12-14 


Addison  Co. . . 
Caledon.a  Co. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Contocook  Valley Hillsboro  Ridge Sept.  21-22 

VERMONT. 

Middleblll'V Sept.  1 1-1  0 

St.  Johnsbury Sept.  28-80 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Essex Newburyport Sept.  2S-  2ft 

Middlesex Concord Sept.  30-Oct.    1 

Middlesex,  North Lowell Sept.  30-Oct.    1 

Middlesex,  South Framingbam Sept.  21-22 

Worcester Worcester Sept,  23-24 

Worcester,  West Barre Sept,  30-Oct.    1 

Worcester,  North Fitchburg Sept,  2S-2ft 

Worcester,  N.  West. . . .  Athol Oct.    5-6 

Worcester,  South Sturbridge Oct.         7 

Worcester,  S.  East Milford Sept.  28-29 

Hampshire,  Franklin 

and  Hampden Northampton Oct.    7-8 

Hampshire Antherst Sept.  28-29 

Highland Middlefield Sept.  16-17 

Hampden Springfield Oct,    5-  6 

Hampden,  East Palmer Oct.  12-13 

Union Blandford Sept.  28-29 

Franklin Greenfield Sept.  30-Oct,    1 

Berkshire Pittsfield Oct.    5-  7 

Housatonic Great  Barrington.Sept.  2ft-Oct.    1 

Hoosac  Valley North  Adam's Sept.  21-23 

Norfolk Readville Sept,  23-24 

Marshfield Marshfield Oct.    7-8 

Bristol Taunton Oct.    5-7 

Bristol,  Central Myrick's Sept,  23-24 

Plymouth Bridgewater. . . .  Sept.  30-Oct,  1-2 

Hingham Hingham Sept.  28-20 

Barnstable Barnstable Oct.    5-  6 

Nantucket Nantucket Sept,  20-30 

Martha's  Vineyard West  Tisbury Oct,  19-20 

CONNECTICUT. 

Middlesex  Co Middletown Sept.  2S-Oct.    1 

Ridgefield ...    Ridgefield Sept.  21-24 

NEW  YORK. 

Hamilton  Ass'n Hamilton Sept.  22-23 

Herkimer  Union Richfield  Springs Sept.  

Lenox  Ass'n Oneida Sept.  30-Oct.    2 

Otsego  Co Cooperstown Sept,  14-26 

Queens  Co Mineola,  L.  I Sept.  29-Oct.    1 

Rock  Co New  City 

Saratoga  Co Saratoga" Sept.    7-10 

Ulster  Co Kingston  Sept.  22-24 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Gloucester  Co Sweedesborough Sept.  22-23 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Columbia  Co Bloomsbnrg Oct.  1  ".-15 

Montgomery  Co * 

Washington  Co. Washington Sept.  22-23 

MARYLAND. 
Frederick  Co Frederick Oct.  12-15 

OHIO. 

Buller  Co Oct.    5-  8 

Hamilton  Co Carthage Sept.    7-11 

Sandusky  Co Fremont Oct.    7- ft 

Warren  Co Lebanon ...  Sept.  21-24 

.Wood  Co Toutogany Oct.    6-  8 

ILLINOIS. 

Boone  Co Belleviderc Oct.    5-8 

Bureau  Co Princeton Sept.  14-17 

Henry  Co Cambridge Sept.    7-10 

Macoupin  Co Carlmville Oct.  12-15 

McDonnongh  Co Sept.  21-23 

McLeod  Co Sept.  14-18 

Ogle  Co Oregon Sept.  14-16 

Saline  Co Harrisburg Sept.  22-24 

Schuyler  Co Rushville Oct.    6-  8 

Stark  Co Toulon Sept,  21-23 

Stephenson  Co Freeport Sept.  14-17 

Union  Co Joneshoro Sept,    8-10 

Union  Soc Centralia Oct.  12 

Vermilion  Co Catlin Sept.    7-10 

MICHIGAN. 

Central  Mich Lansing Sept.  2S-30 

St.  Joseph  Co Ccutreville Sept.  29-Oct.  1 


INDIANA. 

Martin  Co Shoals 

Spencer  Co Rockport 

Vigo Terre  Haute. 

IOWA. 

Central  Iowa Des  Moines.. 

Clayton  Co Farmersburg. 

Des  Moines  Co Burlington. . . 

Jefferson  Co Fairfield 

Monroe  Co Albia 

WISCONSIN. 

Iowa  Co Dodgevillc 

Ripon Ripon 

Winnebago  Co Oshkosh 

MISSOURI. 

Pike  Co Louisiana 

St.  Louis  Mech.  etc 

TENNESSEE. 
Montgomery  Co Clarksville. . . 

KENTUCKY. 
Mei r  i  'o Harodsburg. .  . 

OREGON. 

Wash.  Co Hillsboro 


Sept,  21-24 

.Sept.  29-Oct.    2 
Sept.  14-17 


Sept.    7-10 

....Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Sept.    6-10 

Sept.  88-30 

Sept.  21-24 


. . .  Sept.  22-24 
..-.Sept.  15-17 
...Sept.  22-24 


Sept.  2S-Oe.t.  2 
Oct.     1-  9 


Oct.    0-9 

Sept.    7-10 

Oct.    4-7 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices, 


Gold  has  been  in  much  more  liberal  supply,  and  has 
declined  materially,  sales  having  been  made  as  low  as 
134,  though  the  closing  figures  were  1364.  Money  has 
been  offered  sparingly  to  the  speculative  bond  owners, 
who  have  been  forced  to  pay  unusually  high  rates  of  in- 
terest for  such  accommodation  as  they  have  been  in  ur- 
gent need  of,  on  one  day  as  high  as  Jgth  of  one  per  cent 
a  day,  or  equal  to  3?^  per  cent  for  each  week  of  six  busi- 
ness days,  which  would  make  the  privilege  of  using  a 
hundred  dollars  for  a  year,  on  such  terms,  cost  fully  $225, 
as  interest  is  generally  calculated  among  the  street  houses. 
Of  course,  with  money  so  dear,  it  has  been  exception- 
ally difficult  to  sell  business  notes,  even  with  the  best 
endorsement.  The  choicest  grades  of  commercial  paper 
have  been  discountable  at  not  less  than  fttgilO  percent  per 
annum,  and  even  at  these  figures,  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  The  effect  of  this  money  pressure  in  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  has  been  injurious,  restricting 
operations,  and  depressing  values  more  or  less  severely. 

There  has  been  a  very  active  movement,  chiclly  for 

export,  though  partly  for  home  use  and  on  speculative 
account,  in  Flour  and  Wheat,  during  the  month;  and 
prices,  though  variable  all  through,  have  shown  a  sub- 
stantial improvement,  closing,  however,  wilh  less  firm- 
ness, and  less  buoyancy.  The  English  crop  and  weather 
accounts  have  been  unfavorable,  and  have  stimulated 
purchases  for  shipment.  In  Corn  and  Oats  there  has 
been  considerable  animation,  and  prices  have  advanced. 
Rye  has  been  scarce  and  wanted  by  export  buyers.  Bar- 
ley has  been  dull  and  normal. . .  .Previsions  have  attract- 
ed less  attention  and  have  been  generally  quoted  lower. 

Cotton  has  been  in  less  request,  closing  in  favor  of 

purchasers Tobacco  has  been  bought  freely,  largely 

for  shipment  to  Europe.  Low  grades  have  declined  ; 
other  descriptions  have  been  quite  firm. ..  .There  has 
been  rather  more  inquiry  for  Wool,  which  closes  stronger 
in  price,  on  light  offerings. ..  .Hay  has  been  moderately 
inquired  for  at  about  previous  quotations. ..  .There  has 
been  more  export   demand  for  Hops,  which  have  been 

quoted  higher,  closing  with    an  upward    tendency 

Seeds  have  been  quiet  at  about  former  rates. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
July  13,  1869,  and  for  the  corresponding    month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TIIR  NEW-YORK   MARKETS. 

ItRCRlPTS.  Flour.     )VJteat.     Corn.    Title.    Barley.     Oat*. 

24  flays  «7rf»m'th.SlS.500  3,348,500  1,244,000  87,000  27.000  508.000 
27  days  lost  m'lll. 306,000     2.363,000  1,284,000  124,000  43,000  '.146,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wlteat.     Corn,    ll'je.    Barley.    Oats. 

24  days  M.ttm'th  .416,000   4,247,000  2,1  M.000   G5.000  -1,194.000 

27  days  fast  m'th.248,500  2,119,0001,310,000107,000   31,000  1,338,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Urcripts.        Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Rye.    Barley.    Oats. 

24  clnvs  1869 313,500  3.3l!..i00  1.244,000    87.000    27.000      508.000 

24  days  1868 168,000    787,0001,689,000      7.500    63,000  1,079,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Rye.    Barley.    Oats. 

24  days  1809  ..   .416,000    4.247,000  2.113,000    65000  1,194,000 

24  days  1368    ...253,000      894,1100 2,321,000   37,500      3.100  2,115,000 

3.  Exjyorts  from  New  Tori,  Jan.  1  to  July  12: 

Flour.     TT!teut.    Corn.      Bye.  Barley.     Oats. 

1869 605.950  6.260,268 1,181,849      68,536  42,857 

1868 481,603  2,956,5224,044,602    153,093 39,368 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Sew   York: 

Wheat,  Corn,      Bye,  Barley,  Oats,     Mall. 

bush.  bush.     bush.    bush.  bush.     bush. 

...  531,657  32,8.613    71,418     2,966  259.9S5    97.177 

. .  637.S77  385,241  107.540         383  555.993  109.746 

.1.056.018  394.156  107,502     17.684  613.166    77.677 


1809. 

July  10.... 

June  7 

May  11.... 

Apr.  10.... 
March  12.. 
Feb.  10 


.  .l.lllD.WM  0^-t,l,)0     IVipJUfi  ll.WM  UIO.LOO  tl,(l|, 

..1,684,633  1.080.769  165,00s  48.281  1,178,740  66.664 

...1.990,416  1,301,167  211.8S0  81,616  2.000.157  5n,093 

.,2,708.6119  1,107.616  225182  91.384  2.390,529  58.034 


Jan.  13 3,524,172  1,509,333  203,260    54,740  2,S64,354  236,001 


1868. 

llec.14 3,17.-1,511  2.005,819  287,101348,921  3,014,594  99,526 

Nov.  10 1,821.057  2,773.309  123,248  371,055  2,ik:.7:k  23.691 

(let.  12 4SS,si)ii  2,r.u\741    3:,s25    23.020  1,393,936  59,051 

Bept.9.... 240.549   2,143.590    16,990  250.427  97.094 

Aug.  11 585,370    1,011,468    575  489,100  12,995 

■Inly  13 592,%!j  1.460,413    28,89?         575  780,825  57.13S 

June  10 1,376.797  1,326,171    51,460         575  527,364  11,565 

5.        Iteceipts  at  head  of  tide  water  at  Albany  each  sea- 
son to  July  sth : 
Flottr,     Wheat,      Corn,         Bt/e.    Barletf,      Oats, 
bbls.       bush.       bush.       bush.     bush.       bush. 

1869 92.100      4.759.200     1.671,400     ia3.400       11 .800  1.1 93,200 

lsO-l 97,400      4,529,100      5,379.500     159,460     326,4110  3,446,100 

1S67 18,800  144,(100      2.105,500       89.000       2S.91K1      9:;7.600 

I860 72,900      1,097,800      6,608,900    280,700       76,702  2,757,300 

CURRRNT  WHOLESALE  TRICES. 

June  14.  July  13. 

Prior  of  Gold  .. . 139'i  I3fi' 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  4  60   a  6  45  f5  30    gf.K 

Super  to  Extra  Southern....  6  10    @12  75  6  60    ©12  75 

Extra  Western. 5  33   ©1275  6  10    ©12  00 

Extra  Genesee 6  50    ©9  25  7  20    ©9  00 

Superfine    Western 4  60    ©5  15  5  30    ffl  5  80 

ItYK  Flour  4  23    ®  6  50  4  00    ©  6  40 

Corn    Mkai. 4  00    @  4  03  4  40    ffl  4  90 

Wheat— All  kinds  or  White  l  45   @  2  00  l  55   ©  2  05 

All  kinds  or  Red  and  Amber.  135    @  1  60  1  40    ©  l  70 

Corn— Yellow 85    ©  1  00  98    0100 

Mixed    ...  65    0  100  70    ffl      98 

Oats— Western 79    @     82  82    (3     84 

State Nominal.  83    ©      84 

Uye 115    ©  1  20  125    ©135 

Barley Nominal.  Nominal. 

Hay— Dale  V  100  lb 55    @  1  20  53    ©115 

Straw,  *  1(H)  lb 70    ©  1  10  65    ©110 

Cotton—  Middlings,  *<  lb      .  SIX®     38  34'H-ia     35 

Hops— Crop  ol  Isiix.  *  lb 5    @     10  7    ©      12 

FBA.Tn.BBS  —Live  Geese,  fr  to.  87    ©      95  87    ©      95 

Seed—  Clover.  V  lb 13    ffl      14  13   @      14 

Timothy,   V  bushel 3  65    ©4  00  S  75    (St  4  23 

Flax,  V  bushel 2  45    ©  2  60  2  50   ©  3  70 

Sugar—  llrown,  1<  lb.  10,V®     134s       10X@      Wi 

Molasses,  Cuba,  * gal S3    ©     60  35    tit     60 

Coffee— Ilio.iGohi;  in  bond)  s^ia     Kfi        Bjtfia     12)4 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  »fce.,* lb.  5,C®     17  5    @     17 

Seed  Leaf,    *  lb 8    @      75  7W©      75 

Wool—  Domestic  Fleece,  ?Hb.  43   ©     60  44    13     60 

Domestic,    pulled.  "<(  lb 32    ©      47  82    ©      88 

California,  unwashed 22    @      35  22    (3      35 

Tallow.  V  lb    11^@     11%      HX@     11% 

Oil-Cake  —  "«  ton 50  00    @51  00     5100    ©54  00 

Pork— Mess,  V  barrel 3150    (.132  25     3162    ©32  12 

Prime,  V  barrel  .25  50    ©26  50     26  00    ©27  00 

Beef— Plain  mess 8  00    @16  00  4  00    ©16  00 

Lard,  in   ties.  &  barrels,  «l  lb.  17JT®      19^  16H<3      19,*< 

Butter—  Western,  *  lb 20    ®     35  16    ®     30 

State,  *  lb 30    ©      38  26    (3      40 

cintKSK.. 6  @    21         6  a     i5Ji 

Beans— *  bushel 2  25    ®  2  90  2  00    (a  2  70 

Peas — Canada,  tree,  V  bush...  1  45    @  1  55  1  43    0  1  50 

EGGS—  Fresh.  V  dozen 17    (3      21  19    ®      24 

Poultry— Fowls,  *  B> 15    ®     17  18    ®      19 

Turkeys,  *  lb IS    ®      19  19    ffl      20 

Potatoes.  New-*  bbl 4  00    ©10  00  2  00    ®  7  00 

Apples-*  barrel 5  00   ©7  50  1  so    .<s  3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  'it  bbl —    ©     —  —    ©      — 

Turnips— 100  bunches 3  25    ®  5  50  3  00    a  5  S) 

Cabbages— *  100 —   ®     —  2  35    ffl  5  00 

Onions—  *  bbl 3  00    (51  4  50  4  50    (3  0  00 

Green  Peas— *l  bbl 150    ®  2  00  75    13  1  25 

Tomatoes.  Bermuda,  *  crate  1  00    ®  1  50  2  00    ©  3  00 

Strawberries— *  quart —  6    ©     15  10    ©     25 

Squashes-*  bbl.... 2  50    ©4  00  —    ffl      — 

Khubarb— *  100  bunches....  1  50    ffl  3  50  —    ©      — 

Cucumbers— *  100 1  25    ©  3  00  125   ffl  3  00 

Cherries-*  lb —    @     —  6    ©      30 

Currants— *  lb —    ®     —  8    ffl      12 

IUspueeries— ~$  Pint —    ffl     —  8    ©      15 

Blackberries—*  Quart  —    ©     —  13    ©      18 

Whortleberries — V  bushel  —    ffl     —  4  50    ffl  6  50 

Peaches—*  crate ..  ....  —    ©     —  1  75    ©  7  50 

I\«w  York:   I^ivc   Stoolc    tI:ii-1. <■!-.. — 

week  ending.        Beeites.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

June       21st 6,193       97       8,452     59.312    26,963    66.011 

do.  UStll 5,354         81         3,284      29,625     ::0,.VJ1     68.S03 

July  Sth 6,522      113        3.970      20.873    24.211     55,692 

do.  12th 6,818       50       3,029     27,96:1    12,834    511,694 

Total  in  4  TfVf *».... 24.892      339     13,735    137,773   94,517  380,144 

Ao.forpreo.SWeeks  81,902     367      13,189      94,341120,437  257,050 

Beeves.   Cores.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 0,233        85     3,434       34,443       50,851 

do.  do.  lout   Mouth 6.380        73     2,437       1S.S66       24,087 

ao.  do.  prev'e  Month...  .6,393  68  2,213  18.171  19.372 
Average  par  Week,  1868  5,733  its  1,588  27.183  18.809 
do.  do.  do.  1807.  5,544  64  1,320  22,154  20.605 
do.  do.  do.  1866.  5,748  94  1,200  20,000  13,000 
do.  do.  do.  1865.  5,235  US  1.500  16,091  1 1.033 
do         do      do.    1S61.      5,161       145      1,511        15,315       12.670 

Total  in  1S6S     298,128    5.466    82.571   1,413,479     978,061 

Total  ill  1S67 393.832     3,369     69.911    1,171,154    1,1112.643 

Total  in  1866 398.8SI)    4,88,3    62.420    l.OIO.OOO      672.000 

Total  in  1865 270.271    0.161    77.991      RSB,783      573,190 

Total  in  1864 207.609    7,603    75,621      7S.VI62      6i;o,377 

There  has  been  somewhat  of  a  decline  in  beef  trade 
since  our  last  report.  The  increasing  warm  weather  and 
consequent  abundance  of  green  vegetables,  which  have 
been  cheap  this  season,  cause  people  to  eat  less  meat. 
Mutton,  too,  has  been  plenty  and  cheap.  "  Lamb  and 
green  peas"  is  a  favorite  dish  with  most  people.  The 
quality  of  beef  has  not  been  above  medium  ;  some  lots 
were  quite  too  thin  for  our  market  and  sold  slowly  at  tho 
low  figures  given.  The  best  of  each  drove  seldom 
brought  more  than  lTi'jc. (7716c,  and  this  only  for  a  few 
of  the  u  tops."  A  drove  of  very  fine  and  fat  steers  sold 
by  Mr.  Alexander  we  considered  cheap  at  16c.  but  such 
cattle  are  not  desirable  during  the  hot  summer  weather, 
most  of  the  wealthy  customers  having  gone  to  tho  country, 
and  the  laboring  classes  desire  something  cheap  and 
good  rather  than  "  fancy."  Below  we  give  the  range  of 
prices,  average  price,  and  figures  at  which  the  largest 
lots  were  sold. 

.Inn.  21.rangedl2    (316c.      Av.  14Wc.  Largest  sales  14    (313 
do.  28lh     do.    13«i.J16Wc.  do.  14^c.      do.        do.    14,V(315K 
July  6th    do.    IS    ©16«c.  do.  15c.        do.        do.    11!«®15>S 
do.  13th     do.    12    @16>$c.  do.  15c.         do.         do.    14>£©15« 

The  advance  of  uc.  per  pound  on  beef  which  wc  notic- 
ed  last  month  has  been  followed  by  a  decline  of  at  least 
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%c.  and  for  some  grades  as  much  as  lc.  per  pound.  Sleek 
eteers  of  S00  @  1,000  pounds  about  lie  Id  their  own, 
but  very  fat  ones  and  poor  Texas  cattle  dropped  in  price 
at  least  one  cent.  This  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  mni  ton  was  cheap  and  beef  was  wanted  only  to 
supply  a  few  regular  customers.  Most  droves  were 
peddled  out  by  the  half  dozen  head  or  so  at  a  time, 
butchers  buying  only  to  supply  present  demand.... 
ITIilcH  Cows  are  plenty  for  a  dull  market.  Indeed, 
they  scarcely  sell  at  all.  Prices  have  declined  at  least  $5 
a  head,  and  good  cows  may  be  bought  for  $10  less  than 
two  months  ago.  Prices  range  from  $50@$S&  each  — 
Veal  Calves  have  been  a  little  more  plenty  and  trade 
quite  active.  Sales  are  readily  made  if  the  animals  are 
fat,  and  prices  keep  about  the  same  as  those  of  last 
month.  Fat,  fresh  milk-fed  calves  range  in  price  from 
Ol2c.(j2  IO'jC.  per  pound.  Grass,  buttermilk-fed  sell  less 
readily,  mostly  by  the  head  at  $7@.$9  each,  or  if  fat  by  the 

pound  for  oc Sheep  have  been  more  abundant   than 

last  mouth,  and  a  decline  in  price  is  the  result.  Drovers 
could  not  hold  to  their  resolve  and  keep  them  out 
of  market,  and  the  advance  of  last  month  has  heen 
followed  by  a  decline.  Many  of  the  sheep  now  coming 
to  market  arc  little  better  than  tk  store  sheep,"  and  farm- 
ers would  do  well  to  buy  their  sheep  here  for  feeding 
purposes.  The  "  culls"  of  each  dro\e  sell  by  the  head 
at  $*2@$5  each.  Good  fat  sheep  sell  for  4c.@.6c.  per  pound ; 
lambs,  for  7c.@llc.    Lambs,  if  fat,  sell  more  readily  than 

eheep Swine.— The  market  is  strong  and  steady,  but 

we  can  quote  no  advance  in  price.  Arrivals  have  been 
somewhat  varied  and  most  of  them  go  at  once  to  the 
slaughterers.  For  dressed  hogs,  prices  range  from  I0y2c. 
@ll?ic.  per  pound. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Shits  anil  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

l*ostaj»  e.  —  To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add- 
ed when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

How  to  Remit : — Check*  on   ^'ew 

York  Banks  or  Bankers  archest  for  large  snms  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd   «fc  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  scat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  without  any  loss. 

Registered  betters,  under  the  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  186S,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Hegisti-yfee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  affix  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  jwst master,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters    thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

ISoiind    Copies    of  Volume    XXVII 

(1S63)  are  now  ready.  Price,  §2.  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol- 
.  umes  (1(5  to  86)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re- 
turned by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

The    Weather    ami    the  Crops. — No 

little  anxiety  is  manifested  all  over  the  country  between 
the  middle  of  June  and  the  first  of  August,  by  almost  all 
classes  of  our  population,  to  know  something  of  the 
prospects  of  our  staple  crops.  Trade  has  been  dull,  and 
money  tight,  and  everybody  is  hoping  for  such  crops  as 
will  give  a  sound  basis  for  credit,  and  make  business 
lively  again.  By  the  time  this  reaches  oar  readers,  win- 
ter grains,  which  now  (July  12)  generally  promise  well, 
will  have  been  gathered,  thrashed,  and  in  market  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  reapers  will  be  at  work  in 
spring  grains.  Eastward,  we  think  prospects  for  an 
abundant  harvest  are  very  encouraging.  Winter  wheat 
was  very  little  winter-killed  ;  it  has  made  a  good  growth 
of  straw,  and  is  well  filled.  This  is  the  general  report  as 
we  receive  it,  and  certainly  we  never  saw  the  grain  crop 


of  this  part  of  the  country  in  better  condition.  At  the 
South  wheat  has  turned  out  very  well,  and  corn  pros- 
pects are  various ;  the  amount  planted  is  large,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  full  average  crop.  In 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  farmers  are  generally 
jubilant  over  the  fine  prospects.  West  of  Indiana,  espe- 
cially in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  the 
rains  during  June  were  most  disheartening.  The  grass 
crop  alone  seemed  to  be  uninjured.  Corn  grew  spindling 
and  yellow,  small  grains  made  great  succulent  growth  of 
straw,  which  will  hardly  sustain  itself.  Through  this 
flooded  district,  we  can  hardly  say  that  any  thing  promis- 
ed well  at  last  advices,  though  there  was  time  after  the 
first  of  July  for  a  great  improvement,  and  corn  and 
spring  grains  may  yield  well.  Powerful  rain  and  hail 
storms  have  been  prevalent,  doing  considerable  local 
damage  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  not  seriously 
affecting  the  general  harvest.  A  large  crop  of  hay  has 
been  secured  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

Why  Some  betters  are  not  An- 
swered.—We  have  just  torn  up  several  letters  which 
were  plainly  written,  but  the  address  and  signatures  of 
which  all  our  powers  of  guessing  failed  to  make  out. 
If  one  chooses  to  flourish  let  him  do  it  on  some  unim- 
portant part  of  his  letter,  but  give  us  the  address  and 
signature  as  plainly  as  possible. 

Maryland* — "P.  S."  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
We  thank  you  for  your  letter  concerning  Maryland  agri- 
culture, but  we  cannot,  publish  it,  as  it  refers  to  political 
questions,  which  we  must  avoid.  If  such  men  as  the 
writer  seems  to  be  are  at  work  in  Maryland,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  it  will  become  a  "garden  State."  We  con- 
gratulate our  correspondent  upon  the  improved  condition 
of  agriculture  in  his  part  of  the  State,  but  were  we  to 
print  his  letter,  we  should  have  many  from  that  portion 
which  he  considers  slow  in  agricultural  matters.  Please 
remember  that  we  are  the  American  Agriculturist,  and 
cannot  present  the  claims  of  one  State  or  part  of  a  State  to 
the  disparagement  of  others.  Agriculturally  or  horticul- 
turally  considered,  our  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  is  a  magnificent  one.  That  this  or  that  State  is 
better  than  another  depends  partly  upon  its  natural  ad- 
vantages, but  largely  upon  the  people  upon  whom  the 
task  of  developing  them  depends. 

Great  Exhibition  of  Textile  Fab- 
rics.—The  "  Woolen  Manufacturers'  Ass'n  of  the 
North-west "  have  appointed  the  first  full  week  in 
August  for  an  exhibition  of  Textile  Fabrics,  in  Cincin- 
nati. There  will  probably  be  an  interesting  display  of 
stuffs  and  of  wool,  and  the  exhibition  will  doubtless 
result  in  great  good  to  the  sheep-growing  and  manufac- 
turing interest.  Jas.  M.  Clark,  of  Cincinnati,  is  Secretary. 

A  Word  to  the  l«atlies. — It  is  a  very 
pleasant  thing  that  we  have  many  lady  correspondents. 
We  wish  that  they  would  sign  themselves  Mrs.  or  Miss 
So  and  So.  Some,  when  they  use  initials  only,  leave  us 
in  doubt.  We  had  a  letter  from,  we  will  say  "CM. 
Jones,"  with  nothing  in  the  matter  or  manner  of  it  to  in- 
dicate that  the  writer  was  a  lady.  We  addressed  our  re- 
ply as  to  a  gentleman,  and  were  informed  by  the  writer 
that  she  was  neither  an  "Esq.,"  nor  a  "Dear  Sir,"  but  an 
"  old  woman  of  60"  !  So,  also,  when  a  lady  signs  her 
full  name  and  gives  no  indication  as  to  whether  she 
is  Miss  or  Mrs.  Juliana  M.  Brown,  it  is  a  little  awkward. 

Marriages  and  I>eaths. —  A  number 
of  friends,  who  consider  the  Agriculturist  as  their  paper, 
have  sent  us  notices  of  marriages  and  deaths,  evidently 
with  the  expectation  that  we  would  insert  them.  As  our 
paper  is  for  the  whole  country  and  not  for  any  one  State, 
we  must  decline  these.  We  have  on  a  few  occasions  no- 
ticed the  marriages  of  persons  directly  connected  with 
the  paper,  as  well  as  the  deaths  of  those  who  have  been 
so  thoroughly  identified  with  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture as  to  make  the  mention  a  matter  of  general  interest. 
Should  we  begin  to  publish  those  not  so  well  known- 
hut  nut  less  worthy — we  could  not  make  room  for  them. 

The  Boston    **  Peace    Festival."— 

This  was  a  grand  affair  to  see.  and  for  ear-stunning  music, 
which  one  likes  to  hear  sometimes,  it  has  never  been 
equaled.  The  best  music  there  was  when  Parepa-Rosa 
sang  alone  so  sweetly,  and  yet  so  loud  aud  clear  as  to  be 
heard  throughout  a  building  300X500  feet,  full  of  peo- 
ple, and  a  poor  building,  too,  for  music.  The  whole  affair 
was  a  grand  success  in  all  that  it  could  have  been  de- 
signed to  be,  for  no  one  could  have  anticipated  the  high- 
est musical  excellence  iu  such  a  crowd  of  performers, — 
more  than  ten  thousand  in  number.  For  music  alone, 
we  enjoyed  more  the  great  Musical  Festivals  in  the 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  Loudon,  iu  1SG2  and  1867, 
where  there  were  not  a  third  as  many  performers.    But 


for  a  grand  gathering  aud  display  Boston  beat  the  world  1 
The  building  was  misnamed,  as  it  bore  little  resemblance 
to  the  Coliseums  of  Italy.  The  exhibition  buildings  at 
Paris,  in  1867,  resembled,  in  their  elliptical  form,  the 
ancient  Coliseums.  They  had  rising  seats  all  around 
from  the  arena  up  to  the  top,  50  to  90  feet  high.  We  have 
only  one  criticism  to  make  upon  the  Boston  Peaco 
Festival.  As  one  of  the  original  subscribers,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  profits  were  to  go  to  the 
benefit  of  the  families  of  our  deceased  soldiers,  we  pro- 
test against  the  allotment  of  $100,000  or  even  of  $50,000 
directly  or  indirectly  to  one  individual.  Mr.  Gilmore 
was  the  originator  and  soul  of  the  enterprise,  but  $15,000 
or  $25,000  at  most  would  have  been  excellent  pay,  until 
after  at  least  $200,000  had  been  given  to  the  charitable 
object  held  out  as  an  incentive. 

Wasted  Powder.  —  Some  person  at  the 
"  Farmers'  Club  "  undertook  to  lecture  our  friend  Bragdou 
of  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  With  characteristic  elegance 
he  referred  to  him  as  "  A  reporter  that  can  fling  damag- 
ing adjectives  much  better  than  he  can  spread  manure, 
aud  knows  Billingsgate  better  than  he  does  horticulture,1' 
— and  more  to  the  same  effect.  After  all  that  Bragdou 
did  something  severe  — he  allowed  the  attack  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

Onr  Young  Folks, — Messrs.  Fields,  Os- 
good &  Co.  keep  their  juvenile  magazine  as  fresh  as  ever. 
It  is  the  custom  with  many  journals  to  be  less  interesting 
during  the  summer  months,  but  it  is  not  so  with  "  Our 
Young  Folks."  A  series  of  articles  on  "  How  to  Do  it " 
gives  some  capital  lessons  in  talking,  writing,  aud  read- 
ing. The  rules  in  writing  are  sensible  and  simple,  and 
might  be  heeded  by  those  who  are  no  longer  young  folks. 
1st.  Know  what  you  want  to  say.  2d.  Say  it.  3d.  Use 
your  own  language.  -4th.  Leave  out  all  the  fine  passages. 
5th.  A  short  word  is  better  than  a  long  one.  6th.  The 
fewer  words,  the  better.  These  rules  are  illustrated  by 
instructive  examples. 

The  Great   Eclipse  on    the    7th  of 

August  will  be  an  event  of  especial  interest  all  over 
the  United  States.  The  eclipse  will  be  total  over  a  rather 
narrow  line  of  country,  expending  from  Alaska  throngh  a 
corner  of  the  British  Possessions,  re-entering  the  Uuited 
States  at  about  lat.  30°  West,  and  passing  southerly  near 
the  cities  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  Springfield,  III.,  Raleigh 
and  Newbern,  N.  C.  At  a  distance  from  this  line  the  sun 
will  be  more  or  less  eclipsed.  There  are  great  surmises 
as  to  the  effect  on  the  weather.  No  doubt,  while  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  intercepted,  it  will  be  cooler  than 
otherwise,  but  the  effect  on  the  weather  will  probably  not 
be  otherwise  perceptible. 

Neiv  York  State  Fair.— Remember, 
entries  for  the  Elmira  Fair,  which  occurs  Sept.  14th,  will 
not  be  received  after  August  21st. 

Sundry  Humbugs. — From  time  to  time 
we  are  asked,  Is  this  or  that  recipe  reliable  ?  Will  it,  if 
followed,  make  the  article  or  do  the  thing  desired  ?  We 
do  not  pretend  to  answer  for  the  reliability  of  any  rec- 
ipe, the  ingredients  of  which  we  do  not  know.  Doubt- 
less some  recipes  advertised  for  Bale  are  worth  some- 
thing, but  we  meet  so  frequently  with  those  that  are  per- 
fectly worthless,  that  we  are  induced  to  look  with  sus- 
picion on  all  that  are  highly  praised  for  the  wonders  they 
perform.  We  have  before  us  an  advertisement  of  a  proc- 
ess for  making  vinegar.  We  cannot  answer  for  its 
value,  for  the  proprietor  tells  nothing  of  his  mode  of 
making  vinegar.  All  such  notices  we  are  obliged  to 
pass  by  with  mere  mention.  The  trade  of  humbugging, 
like  most  trades  just  now,  is  at  a  stand-still,  or  doing 
only  a  quiet  business.  Novelties  are  rare,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  styles  gradually  growing  less Quack  doc- 
tors, however,  still  find  plenty  of  fools  to  cure  of  some 
real  or  imaginary  disease,  and  all  we  can  say  for  such  is, 
he  who  reads  the  Agriculturist  and  then  employs  an  ad- 
vertising L'  Doctor,''1  reads  it  to  very  little  purpose.  All 
should  remember  that  every  one  calling  himself  **  Doc- 
tor," and  warranting  cures,  or  presenting  certificates,  is  a 
quack,  and  has  no  professional  standing  whatever  with 

his  brother  doctors,  or  the  intelligent  general  public 

W.  B.  Dewitt,  New  York,  your  lottery  game  is  an  old 
one.  No  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  will  be  verdant 
enough  to  send  you  a  dollar  for  a  ticket  that  you  propose 
to  steal  of  the  managers  of  your  proposed  lottery,  and 
send  to  them,  not  if  it  is  sure  to  draw  a  big  prize.    No, 

sir;    you  are  on  the  wrong  track.     Try  again S.  C. 

Thompson  &  Co.,  Boston,  propose  to  have  a  u  great  one- 
dollar  sale  "  of  all  sorts  of  goods,  and  want  agents  every- 
where to  sell  checks.  Yes,  just  so,  Mr.  Thompson.  "  Re- 
turn the  check  and  one  dollar,"  says  the  circular,  "and  we 
will  forward  the  article,"  etc.  Anyperson  sendingmouey 
may  get  the  article  called  for  on  the  check,  but  we  don't 
believe  it,  and  advise  all  to  buy  their  dry  goods  by  the 
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yard  at  regular  stores The  "Prairie  Whistle,"  so- 
called,  Is  a  little  instrument  to  place  in  the  mouth,  and 
by  blowing  on  it,  imitate  the  songs  of  birds.  The  circu- 
lar accompanying  this  little  toy  is,  perhaps,  rather  loud 
in  lis  praises  of  the  whistle,  but  we  do  not  class  it  as  a 
humbug.  We  have  one  in  our  possession,  and  have  no 
doubt  that,  with  practice,  the  notes  of  many  birds  might 
be  imitated.  .  We  are  again  called  upon  to  mention  the 
"  Howard  Association  "  and  the  "Doctors'1  associated 
there  for  the  cure  of  disease.  We  unreservedly  pro- 
nounce them  unsafe,  and  advise  all  to  shun  them  if  they 

would  keep  well Among  the  lotteries  proper  we  have 

to  mention  as  being  particularly  active  just  now,  It. 
s.  Barker  &  Co.,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Hunt,  Anthony  &  Co., 

and   S.  W.  Waters  &  Co.,  all  of  New  York We  know 

nothing  about  -T.  Arthurs  Murphy,  or  his  business  direc- 
tory, but  his  circulars  are  decidedly  qnackish.— In  these 
days  of  summer  heat,  when  the  thermometer  spoils 
among  high  figures,  humbug  hunting  is  a  little  tedious. 
We  have  our  eye,  however,  on  two  or  three  precious 
dens  that  w  ill  receive  our  attention  as  soon  as  we  have  a 
little  leisure  from  the  press  of  other  business,  and  the 
weather  will  permit.  Meanwhile,  we  warn  all  persons 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  promises  riches  and  great  gains 
without  labor. 


The  Fair  List. — ! The  Agriculturist  goes  to 
press  so  early  that  our  August  number  can  not  bo  ex- 
pected to  Contain  a  very  full  list  of  the  fairs.  We  give, 
however,  many  of  the  most  important  ones,  and  shall 
publish  a  much  fuller  list  next  month.  Old  Massachu- 
setts is  a  model  State  in  many  particulars,  and  we  pre- 
sume we  owe  it  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Flint,  the  thoughtful  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  the  public 
has  every  year  a  complete  list  of  all  the  county  and  local 
fairs  of  any  importance,  published  in  June,  or  perhaps 
earlier.  The  Secretaries  of  State  Agricultural  Societies, 
and  of  Boards  of  Agriculture,  ought,  to  follow  Ibis  lead. 
The  result  would  bo  that  the  attendance  at  the  fairs 
would  bo  greatly  increased;  that  there  would  be  less 
clashing  of  interests  and  fewer  fairs  occurring  on  the 
same  days  ;  and  that  exhibitors  who  wish  logo  from  fair  to 
(air  would  be  informed  where  theyoccur  in  time  to  make 
provision  to  have  the  agent's  work  for  the  months  of 
September  and  October  all  laid  out.  Besides,  the  fairs 
woidd  be  much  better  advertised,  and  the  interests  of 
improved  agriculture  greatly  promoted.  We  make  our 
annual  bow  to  Mr,  Flint— this  time,  in  public. 

Pure    Water    from    I^oul    Well*.— 

John  Taylor,  of  Maine,  writes  that  he  has  a  well  ten  feet 
from  his  house,  and  seventeen  feet  from  this  bis  neigh- 
bor's drain  empties,  and  the  water  does  not  run  on".  The 
water  used  to  be  good,  now  it  is  bad,  flat,  and  full  of  in- 
sects, of  different  kinds,  lie  has  cleaned  it  out  to  little 
purpose.  The  question  is.  Can  the  open  cesspool  atTcd  it  ': 
— Certainly  ;  why  not  'i  The  soil  is  porous,  the  well  prob- 
ably a  shallow  one.  At  first,  the  soil  purified  the  drain 
water  that  found  its  way  through  it  ;  now  channels  have 
probably  been  made,  so  that  the  flow  is  more  direct,  and 
,'-  ii  soaks  into  the  ground,  it  goes  more  directly  towards 
the  well,  and  the  soil  being  already  saturated  with  the, 
■•  stuff,"  it  no  longer  purifies  the  water.  The  well  ought 
to  be  very  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  wooden  curbing  re- 
moved, or  renewed  if  it  is  used,  and  the  fact  demonstra- 
ted that  the  impurity  arises  from  no  cause  in  the  well  it- 
self. Do  this,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonable  man, 
and  then  appeal  to  your  kind  neighbor  to  carry  his  sink 
drain  clear  away  down  hill  somewhere.  If  he  does  not 
do  it.  he  can  be  indicted  as  maintaining  a  nuisance,  for 
he  may  be  actually  poisoning  his  neighbors. 

0<**itroj  in«-  Cherry  Trees. — "A.  C," 

Dahlouega,  Iowa,  has  ECVeral  Morello  cherry  trees  which 
sprout  IVom  the  root.    He  wishes  to  kill  the  trees,  rool 

and  branch,  and  has  been  told  thai,  girdling  would  do  it. 
We  should  not.  think  that  girdling  would  stop  the  trouble 
from  the  roots.  Cutting  down  the  trees  ami  grubbing 
out  the  roots  will  doubtless  he  required. 

l.'nele   Joint's    Flower  <iiatlierer!-». 

By  Jane  .Tay  Fuller,  N.  Y.  Ii  is  not  often  that  we  meet  a 
popular  work  on  botany  which  steers  bo  clear  of  errors  as 
this  does.  We  might  point  out  faults,  but  where  there  is 
such  an  evident  intention  to  be  right  we  commend  the 
work  as  one  calculated  to  create  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
plants. 

Commercial   Fertilizers  in  .llninc. 

— The  value  of  high-priced  commercial  fertilizers  de- 
pends almost  altogether  upon  the  amount  of  soluble  and 
of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  and  potash,  they 
contain,  provided  they  an*  in  the  condition  of  a  fine  pow- 
der or  easily  reduced  to  powder.  Few  fertilizers  contain 
much  potash,  as  it  is  easier  supplied  in  unleached  as 
well  as  in  leached  ashes,  and  is,  besides,  generally  pres- 
ent in  tolerably  large  quantities  in  the  soil.     In  Maine, 


the  last  Legislature  acting  upon  these  facts,  passed  a  law 
requiring  every  package  of  any  fertilizer  to  be  marked 
with  the  percentage  of  soluble,  and  of  insoluble  phos- 
phoric acid  and  of  ammonia,  which  the  fertilizer  con- 
tains. Penalties  are  fixed  for  neglect  to  do  this,  ami  for 
the  fertilizers  not  coming  up  to  the  statement.  The 
practical  working  of  the  law  after  the  present  trial  year 
will  be  regarded  with  great  interest. 

IB  oik  I:  i  ii  •» — Two  K^^w  a.  I>;m  . — "  J. 
D.  C,"  of  Cleveland,  sends  a  statement,  (lipped  from  the 
Cleveland  Plaindealer,  about  some  wonderful  Iloudans 
which  lay  2  eiru's  a  day  regularly.  The  statement  has  no 
doubt  stretched  the  truth.  Hens  sometimes  lay  two  eggs 
in  one  day,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  no  pair  of  hens  ever  did 
il  uniformly,  a--  i<  clearly  to  be  inferred  from  the  article. 
This  breed  is  famous  for  laying  and  for  the  table,— a  sort 
of  combination  of  the  characteristics  of  tie-  Gray  Dork- 
ing and  Black  Spanish,  with  hardiness  which  neither 
has.    They  do  not  sit. 

Bull  Harness. — W.  Sharp,  of  Moniteau 
Co.,  Mo.,  promptly  responds  to  our  call  for  a  description 
of  a  good  bull  harness.  We  thank  him,  and  want  to  hear 
from  others.  He  writes  as  follows :  ■■  For  a  cart  harness 
take  a  regular  horse  cart  harness,  with  low-top  hames,  in- 
vert the  collar  and  hames,  and  beat  it  if  you  can.  For  plow 
or  wagon  use,  harness  to  match;  for  bridle,  use  the  com- 
mon 5-ring  halter,  either  with  a  bi I  in  the  mouth  secured 
to  the  side-rings  by  snaps  or  straps,  or,  as  I  prefer,  with 
no  bit,  and  snap  your  linos  in  the  side-rings  of  the  halter, 
and  you  can  guide  by  the  nose-band  any  well-brokeu  ani- 
mal, double  or  single.  Thus  geared,  a  good  bull  is  a 
splendid  leader  wherever  he  ought  to  he  used,  and  that  is 
anywhere  that  walking  is  the  gait  required."1 

*  The  Comet;  or,  the  Kartli  in  its 
Varied  PliaflOM,  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  New 
York:  E.J.  Hale  &  Son.  This  book  is  a  conundrum, 
and  we  give  it  up.  Possibly  the  author  knew  what  he 
was  writing  about ;  we  do  not. 

Steam  Plowing1  in  Flew  -lersiey. — 
Col.  Patterson,  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  New 
Jersey,  made  an  exhibition  of  a  Steam  Plowing  Appa- 
ratus lately  imported.  The  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture and  a  number  of  other  distinguished  invited  guests 
were  present.  Among  them  not  one  representative  of 
the  press,  whose  name  we  recognize.  However,  those 
who  saw  the  trial  report  most  favorably.  Two  engines 
were  employed:  these  traveled  freely  over  the  soft 
ground,  went  for  wood  and  water,  and  took  positions 
with  entire  ease  and  precision.  They  drew  back  and 
forth  between  them  a  double  gang  of  13  plows;  ti  were 
in  the  ground  at  work,  and  0  were  held  up,  and 
put  into  the  ground  on  the  return.  Each  trip  across  the 
field,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  plowed 
0  furrows  13  inches  wide  and  S  inches  deep,  much  faster 
than  a  pair  of  horses  could  go  with  a  single  plow,  mak- 
ing the  same-sized  furrow.  The  plow  used  is  Fowler's, 
the  one  alluded  to  in  a  basket,  item  on  Steam  Plows  in  this 
number.  Besides  this  apparatus  of  Col.  Patterson's, 
there  are,  we  believe,  but  two  others  in  this  country,  one 
in  Illinois  and  one  in  Louisiana. 

The  1  jifo  of"  John  James  Audu- 
bon. Edited  by  his  widow.  N.  Y.  :  (J.  P.  Putnam  & 
Son.  There  was  so  much  of  romance  about  Audubon's 
life  that  the  barest  recital  of  its  incidents  must  be  of  in- 
terest. We  have  here  a  small  installment  of  the  memoirs 
which  the  distinguished  naturalist  and  artist  left,  and  are 
encouraged  to  hope  for  more.  A  charming  book  for 
those  who  can  appreciate  it, 

The  Slcnm  Plow.  —  John  J.  B.  Frink, 
Esq.,   Pleasant villc,   Pa.    The    best  steam  plow    is    by 

Mr.  John  Fowler,  of  Leeds,  Eng.  The  system  is  a  per- 
fect success,  and  more  than  five  hundred  sets  of  the  ap- 
paratus arc  in  regular  use  in  England  alone.  They  are 
also  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  and  largely  in  the  cotton  fields  of  Egypt.  The 
price  of  the  apparatus  which  won  the  prize  cup  offered 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypl  at  the  last  show  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  (for  the  apparatus  best 
adapted  for  use  in  foreign  countries,  to  which  transporta- 
tion is  expensive,  and  where  repairs  are  not  easily  made.) 
i-  t'THS.  Its  cost,  delivered  here,— the  duties  on  steam 
plows  having  been  temporarily  remitted,— would  lie 
rather  more  than  $5,000  of  our  currency.  The  rolling 
prairie  country  of  Missouri  is  much  better  suited  for  the 
use  of  the  steam  plow  than  the  majority  of  the  land  on 
which  it.  is  used  in  England,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
its  introduction  there  should  not  be  entirely  successful. 
On  such  land  the  area  plowed  in  a  day  should  average 
ten  acres,  while  of  stubble  land  fully  twenty-five  acres 
should  be  thoroughly  broken  up  to  a  depth  of  nine  or 


ten  inches  with  the  grubber  or  cultivator,  which  does 
even  better  work  than  the  turning  plow  used  for  grass 
land.  Concerning  the  amount  of  fuel  and  the  number 
of  hands,  wc  are  not  able  to  give  precise  information. 
The  work  can  probably  be  done  for  about  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  horse  plowing,  and  done  very  much  more  thor- 
oughly. Fuel  would  probably  not  be  much  more  cosily 
in  Missouri  than  in  England,  hut  manual  labor  is  higher 
and  horse  feed  is  cheaper;  consequently  the  saving  would 
be  somewhat  less.  The  greater  efficiency  of  the  work, 
however,  and  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  perform 
it  more  rapidly  and  more  thoroughly,  seem  to  argue 
that  great  benefit  would  result  from  the  introduction  of 
the  system  in  the  broad  fields  of  our  Western  States. 

The  American  Woman**  Home  ;  or 

Principlcsof  Domestic  Science.   By  Catherine  E.  Beecher 

and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  That  two  such  distinguish- 
ed authors  as  ( f.  E.  B..  and  11.  B.  S.  should  write  a  work 
prepares  one  1o  praise  it  in  advance.  There  is  much 
that  is  good  in  the  book,  though  it  is  withal  rather 
'"  preachy.'"  Much  of  the  matter  we  recollect  to  have  seen 
elsewhere.  Wc  arc  surprised  that  ladies,  either  of  whose 
names  would  sell  any  book  to  which  it  was  attached, 
should  allow  their  work  to  appear  in  the  contemptible 
manner  of  being  "sold  only  by  agents."  Catherine  E. 
Beecher  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  are,  in  a  sense, 
public  property.  Whatever  they  may  write  is  worth 
reading,  and  their  productions  should  not  be  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  book  peddlers. 

The  >e*»li:iiiiio4*k  or  **  Meslian- 
noek"  Potato,— W.  C.  Henderson,  Meadville,  Pa., 
writes:  "  In  your  paper  for  June,  on  page  203,  you  use 
the  following  language  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  from 
Utah  :  '  The  Meshannock,  at  the  East,  is  known  as  the 
Mercer  and  Chenango.'  The  potato  to  which  you  proba- 
bly refer  originated  sixty  years  since  with  Mr.  John 
Gilkey,  who  lived  on  the  Etesharmock  Creek,  five  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Sheuango  River,  at  Newcas- 
tle, the  seat  of  justice  for  Lawrence  Co..  Pa.  To  this 
potato  Mr.  Gilkey,  in  good  taste,  gave  the  aboriginal 
name  of  the  beautiful  stream  on  the  bank  of  which  he 
lived.  James  Clarke,  then  of  Baltimore,  and  Beven 
Pearson,  merchant  of  Mercer,  each  took  samples  of  the 
new  potato  in  his  saddle-bags,  one  to  Baltimore,  the 
other  to  Philadelphia.  The  people,  not  familiar  with  the 
name  given  by  Mr.  Gilkey,  called  them  Mercers,  as  they 
were  from  Mercer  Co.  The  object  of  this  communica- 
tion is  to  have  this  noble  potato  relieved  of  the  spurious 
names  with  which  it  is  loaded.  Tell  your  reader-,  that 
the  name  is  not  Meshannock,  Mercer,  or  Chenango,  but 
Xexhannock.  The  potato  has  been  without  a  rival  fur  the 
last  sixty  years,  and  has  a  fair  prospect  of  retaining  the 
same  proud  position  for  sixty  years  to  come.*' 

Pear  itlipln.  —  "  B.,"  Amherst,  Mass., 
writes  the  following:  l*I  noticed  in  your  last  issue  of 
the  Agrtctdttttist  a  paragraph  from  your  correspondent 
1  Bonne  rfe  Jersey,"1  giving  his  experience  in  the  treat 
ment  of  pear  blight,  and  calling  for  a  'remedy.'  Hav- 
ing had  some  little  experience  in  pear  culture,  I  reel 
called  upon  to  offer  a  suggestion,  so  simple  that  it  may 
provoke  a  smile  from  the  incredulous.  I  observed,  some 
years  since,  among  a  row  of  very  thrifty  pears,  a  Bartlctt 
turning  black:  Hie  leaves  and  the  short  spur  limbs  turn- 
ing to  a  crisp,  as  if  burnt  with  fire  ;  the  trunk  soon  turned 
black  on  the  side  which  was  exposed  to  the  sun";;  raj  . 
T  pointed  out  the  tree  to  a  nurseryman  of  considerable 
experience  in  horticulture.  After  examining  the  tree 
carefully,  he  told  me  to  '  cut  off  all  the  parts  which  seemed 
affected  by  the  blight,  and  give  the  tree  a  good  coat,  of 
soft  map,  diluted,  and  let  it  dry  on  the  tree.*  Somewhat 
incredulous  at  so  simple  a  remedy,  I  followed  the  pre- 
scription. The  tree,  in  a  few  months,  seemed  to  gain  ; 
the  next  season  all  the  old  black  bark  rolled  up.  and 
new,  healthy  hark  formed,  and  the  tree  i^  now  as  vigorous 
and  healthy  as  any  tree  that  I  have.  I  have  since  experi- 
mented with  like  success.  All  I  have  to  say  to  veteran 
pear  culturists  is,  to  try  it." 

Commercial  Fertilizers  in  Con- 
necticut.—The  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Slate 
Board  of  Agricnlture,  Mr.  T.  S.  Gold,  submitted  to  Prof 
S.  W.  Johnson,  lfi  numbered  samples  of  fertilizers  taken 
from  the  stocks  of  dealers  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  the  Professor  has  reported  on  their  composition. 
Some  of  the  facts  shown  are  very  interesting.  Nine  ma- 
nures called  "Superphosphates"  contain  the  following 
percentages  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  (the  characteristic 
constituent),  vias. :  none,  3.10,  7.M,  12.88,  8.93,  0.30,  0.71), 
1.38,  5.75.  The  percentage of  ammonia  varies  in  about 
the  same  degree,  taking  the  samples  in  the  same  order 
viz. :  1.68,  8.42,  2.S0.  4.82,  3.52,  2.5!>.  O.fVk  3.28,  2.04.  Thii 
is  enough  to  show  that  tin:'  buyers  of  these  manures,  de- 
pending upon  the  honesty  of  dealers  and  upon  both  tin 
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honor  and  intelligence  of  makers,  arc  frequently  defraud- 
ed. It  is  noticeable  that  (he  sample  which  contained  the 
largest  percentage  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  also 
of  ammonia,  was  the  lowest  in  price,  though  made  out  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Johnson  gave  simply  the  number  of  the 
sample  furnished  him.  Mr.  Gold  added  the  names  of  the 
manure,  that  of  the  manufacturer,  and  of  the  dealer  of 
whom  it  was  obtained  in  each  case.  The  report  is  very 
unsatisfactory  in  one  particular,  the  bearings  and  rela- 
tions of  which  we  shall  probably  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  more  at  length.  That  is,  the  commercial 
.  B  isides,  the  values  are  stated  in  gold;  the  prices, 
in  currency.  Some  check  should  he  put  upon  the  cupid- 
ity of  dealers,  some  strong  inducements  held  out  to 
manufacturer  to  understand  their  own  business  and  to 
make  good  articles,  for  a  man  may  be  very  honcs$  and 
yet  put  a  very  poor  article  upon  the  market,  and  ask  ;i 
high  price  for  it.  It  i^  a  delicate  matter  in  such  cases  to 
do  exact  justic  ■      See  item  on  Com.  Fertilizers  in  Maine, 

l,c;irhrd     or     3  n  leached     Ashes;. — 

Levi  Hall,  of  Cumberland  Co.,  Me.,  asks:  "Are  leached 
ashes  worth  more  or  less  per  bushel  than  nnleached?" 
Ans. — Commen  ially  about  tin-  same  ;  agriculturally,  ordi- 
narily less— and  always  less,  every  tiling  considered. 
Unlea*  hed  a  shes  are  light,  if  dry,  and  contain  a  \  iryin  * 
amount  of  potash,  bat  «.* i m »ti ^ 1 1  to  give  them  always  great 
value  ae  a  fertilizer.  In  teaching,  a  large  part  of  the  pot- 
ash is  withdrawn  :  tin1  remainder  i-  very  much  com- 
pacted and  still  contains  a  good  deal  of  potash.  If  poorly 
leached,  tin-  amount  ol'  potash,  in  a  bushel  of  leached 
ashes  sometimes  equals  that,  in  the  same  measure 
of  unleached.  In  this  case,  of  course,  it  would  be  worth 
more  on  account  of  the  other  valuable  fertilizing  ingre- 
dients it  contain-.  Though  the  potash,  which  is  the  most 
valuable  ingredient,be  removed byleaching,other  articles, 
especially  the  phosphates,  are  proportionately  increased. 
Hence  for  common  use  we  regard  one  nearly  as  valuable 
as  the  other,  though  preference  should  be-  given  to  un- 
leached hard-wood  ashes,  if  well  compressed  in  measur- 
ing, supposing  the  leaching  of  the  others  to  have  been 
thorough. 

If  o>v  Mneh  Wheat  Can  a  31  an  Cra- 
dle in  a  Duy  ■—■'Mr.   I.    P.   Walker,   of   Mississippi, 

says:  "I  had  a  dispute  as  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  a 
good  cradler  ought  to  cut  iu  .i  day.  and  refer  the  matter 
to  yon.11 — We  have  beard  men  claim  that  they  have  cra- 
dli  (1  five  acres  of  wheal  in  a  day.  and  that  one  man  bound 
it  up  after  them.  With  a  light  crop,  cut  high,  and  calling 
16  or  17  hours  a  day,  the  thing  is  possible.  But  with  a 
fair  crop  of  wheat,  of  say  25  bushels  per  acre,  two  acres 
is  a  good  average  day's  work.  Here  the  question  has 
lost  its  practical  interest.  What  we  now  want  are  men 
who  can  bind  up  the  win 'at  into  sheaves  rapidly  and  well 
alter  a  reaping  machine.  If  a  man  formerly  could  cradle 
5  acres  a  day,  and  one  man  bind  it  up  after  him.  the  race 
of  binders  is  sadly  degenerated.  We  have  cut  wheat  for 
several  years  with  one  of  Wood's  Self-raking  reapers, 
which  leaves  the  wheat  in  [rood  shaped  bundles,  and  a 
man  ought  to  be  able  to  bind  after  it  more  rapidly  than 
after  a  cradler,  when  the  grain  is  left  in  a  swath.  But  wc 
find  that  the  very  men  who  boast  of  having  been  able  to 
cradle  and  bind  three,  four,  and  five  acres  a  day.  cannot, 
bind  and  stack  lip  more  than  two  acres  after  the  machine. 
And  yet  it  is  easier  binding  after  a  machine  than  after  a 
cradler.  Let  these  who  boast  of  bow  much  they  can 
cradle  in  a  day  in rn  their  attention  to  binding,  and  we 
can,  for  a  few  years,  give  them  a  chance  to  exhibit  their 
t-kill  and  activity.  Cradling  is  obsolete.  We  know  of 
but  on'1  way  to  reconcile  those  (acts.  The  four  and  five- 
;i.  re  a-day  performances  were  mere  ■■spurts.'' 

Itarley  vn.  Corn.—1' C.  II.  T."  asks  if  a 

bushel  of  barley  is  worth  as  much  to  feed  out  as  a  bushel 
of  corn.— A  bushel  of  barley  is  only  is  i:>s._  and  seldom 
comes  up  to  the  standard,  while  a  bushel  of  com  is  56 
lbs.,  and  generally  overruns.  So  that  even  if  100  lbs.  of 
barley  is  as  nutritions  as  100  lbs.  of  corn,  which  i>  doubt- 
ful, ii  would  require  7  bushels  of  bailey  to  be  equal  to  6 
bushels  of  corn.  A  little  barley  meal  mixed  with  corn 
meal  lor  pigs  i^  thought  by  many  farmers  to  make  more 
nnd  better  pork  than  corn  alone. 

Farmers  "Buying  on   their  Oars." 

—To  give  an  idea  of  the  feeling  of  farmcrsover  a  large 
Miction  of  the  West,  a  single  letter  will  suffice.  It  comes 
from  "J.  C.  K.,1'  of  Marshall  Co.,  111.,  and  is  dated  July 
'2d.  "We  are  literally  drowned  out  here,  and  have  been 
lying  on  our  '  oars'  now  for  almost  three  weeks,  waiting 
for  it  to  stop  raining,  and  still  it  rains.  What  are  we  to 
do?  Our  spring  wheat  and  oats  will  all  go  to  straw,  and 
onr  rye  will  be  lost  on  accounl  of  the  ground  being  so  soft, 
that  we  can't  run  a  reaper  to  harvest  it.  Our  corn  looks 
as  though  it  had  the  hollow  horn,  yellow  as  ripe  wheat, 
md  a  great  deal  of  it  has  nor  been  plowed  the  first  time. 


and  looks  as  green  as  a  meadow  with  weeds.  There  arc 
farmers  here  iu  the  garden  spot  of  Illinois,  and  of  the 
world,  who  will  not  raise  enough  com  to  feed  their  stock-, 
as  the  corn  is  small,  the  weeds  large,  tic-  ground  wet.  and 
hands  scarce,  so  that  we  can't  clean  it  out  in  time  to 
make  good  fodder,  -at  least  the  most  ol'  it  is  so,  and  if  I 
haven't  been  misinformed,  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  all 
over  tin.-  West,  Would  n't  thi  -  be  n  good  time  to  organ- 
ize a  Farmers'  Club  and  discuss  the  laying  of  drain  tiles 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  farm,  a- we  have 
the  'blues'  the  worst  you  ever  saw,  nnd  need  something 
to  put  in  our  time,  at  these  rainy  days  !  The  salutation  of 
every  farmer  you  meet  is  'Good  morning.  When  do 
you  think  it  will  stop  raining  Y  " 

Plata    Ducks.  —  W.    M.    Brockficld,   St. 

Louis.  Mo.  These  duck-  are  a  variety  of  the  .Musk,  (im- 
properly called  Muscovj  i.  The  original  stock  came  from 
the  La  Plata  River  in  South  America,  and  is  different  from 
the  common  Musk  ducks,  chiefly  in  color,  and  in  having, 
we  believe,  less  of  the  red,  caruncuiated  skin  about  their 
bead-.  Their  color  i-  silvery-white,  or  white  with  slate- 
colored  spots  If  Musk  or  Muscovy  ducks  have  any  ad- 
vantages over  common  ducks,  we  do  not  know  what. 
they  are.  Theyare  tender,  not  bearing  our  winters  well ; 
they  fly  like  kites ;  and  the  drake-  are  large  mid  have  a 
musky  smell,  from  which  comes  their  name.  The  ducks  are 
no  larger  than  common  ducks,  and  pairs  do  notweigh 
more  than  jrood  Rouons  or  Aylcsbnries.  The  "mon- 
grels "  produced  by  crossing  Mnsk  drakes  with  cuinii<  n 
ducks  are  kiriri-  and  ^ood    eatiiiL'.     They  do  nut  breed. 


'1'hree-hors.e     Kvener    or    Clevis.. — 

We  find  by  an  advertisement  of  G.  II.  Gale.  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  that  the  idea  of  a  Three-horse  Evener,  as  described 
and  credited  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  on  pa^c  •-*'.'3,  is  claimed  as 
a  patented  right  by  a  •'Three-horse  Clevis  Manufacturing 
Co.,"  iii  the  place  above  named.  We  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  priority  of  invention  or  of  facts,  tavc  those  given. 


XrisaJ  of  3Bov*  rers  nnd  Reapers  at 

Kedalia,  Mo.— A  trial  of  mowers  and  reapers  which 
has  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  occurred  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Pettis  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  on  the 
22dof  June,  near  Sedalia,  Mo.  There  were  forty  entries, 
and  an  experienced  committee  of  judge6,  of  which  the 
President  of  the  Society,  Major  Gentry,  was  Chairman. 
The  machine  were  classified  as  follows ;  Sclf-raking 
Reapers,  Droppers,  Hand-rakes,  Combined  Machines, 
Mowers.  Interest  centred  in  self-raking  reapers,  and 
in  this  class  Wood's  machine  took  the  first  prize.  We 
have  not  seen  a  full  list  of  awards  in  the  other  classes. 
This  is  considered  the  greatest,  trial  of  harvesting 
machines  ever  held  west  of   the  Mississippi. 

Sights  and   Sensations  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.    By  Edward  Gould 

Buffhm.  X.  Y.  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  The  story  of  Euro- 
pean travel  has  been  told  over  and  over,  btit  never  more 
pleasantly  than  in  this  posthumous  work  of  a  well-known 
American  journalist.  He  takes  ccrtain'salient  points  and 
tells  all  about  them.  We  have  derived  much  pleasure 
from  this  book. 

<j5r:i|>e  fineries  by  "Johnny,"   Blairsville, 

Pa.  -We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  ••  slugs'"  on  the 
vine.  If  you  mean  caterpillars,  band  picking  i-^  the  besl 
remedy.  If  vine-  are  trained  properly,  all  pari-  arc 
within  reach,  and  the  task  i-  not  a  heavy  one.  As  to 
keeping  grapes,  that  depends  upon  the  variety.  Concord 
and  other  soft  grapes  will  not  keep  under  any  circum- 
stances, while  those  with  a  thick  skin,  like  the  Catawba 
and  Diana,  readily  keep  until  New  Year's.  After  the 
-rapes  have  shrunk  a  little,  put  them  in  boxes  of  about 
five  pounds  each,  and  keep  them  cool. 

Strawberries   at  111.  Pnlaslci,   Oil. 

— "O.  A.  A."  write?:    *■  r  have  l n-  endeavoring  for  a 

few  years  past  to  ascertain  by  experiment  what  kind  or 
kindsarc  most  profitable  for  me,  and  am  fast  settling 
down  on  the  Agriculturist.  I  received  it  of  you  with  the 
paper,  ami  set  a  bed  of  it  in  the  spring  of  18fi7,  which 
ha-*  remained  ever  since.  At  the  same  time  I  set  the 
Russell,  Triomphc,  and  some  others.  The  first  season 
the  Russell  did  the  best,  but  last  year  ami  thi-  th.3  Agri- 
culturist has  been  twice  as  productive  as  the  Russell,  and 
has  proved  itself  the  hardier.  Last  wilder,  which  was 
particularly  tryingon  strawberries, made  an  end  of  the 
Triomphc.  Mine  were  all  unprotected,  and  looked  so 
bad  in  the  spring  that  I  expected  no  fruit,  or  very  little. 
but  the  Agriculturist  was  really  fine.  Iu  the  fall  of  1^(17 
I  procured  some  plants  of  .Turunda  and  Wilson.  Of  the 
.lucundas  I  have  now  less  than  my  original  number,  and 
have  bad  perhaps  3or4  fair-sized  berries.  I  don't  think 
it  is  going  Io  do  any  thing  for  me.  still  T  intend  to  keep 
it  a  year  or  two  longer  and  u'ive  it  protection,  if  it  <i-n:  n't 


Ii'-  out  before  winter  conns.  The  Wilsons  gave  me  this 
year  a  moderate  amount  of  fair  fruit,  but  they  must  mend 
their  pace  if  they  catch  up  with  the  Agriculturist11 

lCunnin$»  out  Ihe    B,;iml  Avif  I»  4«ii;i- 

no.- "  F.  G.,"  Yineland,  N.J.  The  larger  the  crops 
you  take  from  the  land,  the  quicker  it  will  runout.  If 
you  have  a  credit  at  the  bank  for  $10.00(1  and  want  to  use 
the  money  now.  \\  ill  you  draw  it  out  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars at  a  time?  No.  You  make  a  check  for  the  whole 
amount  at  0UC6,  and  use  the  money.  The  soil  is  a  bank  ; 
von  uave  a  credit  there  which  consist-  of  all  the  immcdi-  . 
atcly  available  plant-food  in  it.  without  reference  to 
whether  it  was  formed  there  or  you  put  it  in.  A  crop  is 
a  check.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  out  all  the  fertility 
with  one  crop,  but  if  you  wish  to  do  so  as  nearly  as  yon 
can,  use  Peruvian  guano  and  highly  concentrated.  stimu- 
lating  manures.  If  you  take  care  that  you  return  to  the 
soil  as  much  as  you  draw  out,  or  a  little  more,  there  will 
be  no  exhaustion  ;  but  if  you  keep  on  drawing  without 
making  equivalent  deposits,  of  course  you  will  runout 
the  land  as  truly  as  yon  would  your  balance  at  the  bank. 
We  believe  in  getting  as  bi^r  crops  a-  possible,  but  in 
keeping  the  soil  good,  too. 

A    Pi'oltleni — Rye.  -  A   correspondent  of 

the  Agriculturist  writes:  "In  this  section  of  country 
(Ulster  County,  N.  Y.),  the  snow  and  ice  covered  the 
gronnd  for  about  four  mouths  last  winter,  and  there  was 
little  or  no  frost  in  the  ground.  Where  new  rye  of  1S6S 
has  t>i  en  sown,  it  was  damaged  greatly  ,and  much  appeared 
dead  in  the  roots  ;  w  here  the  old  rye  of  1867  was  sown,  it 

came  out  freehand  green.    Why  this  difference  ?" If 

this  i  a  fact.it  is  a  very  important  one  ;  but  we  appre- 
hend more  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  soil  than  to  the 
seed.  Please  thoroughly  investigate  soil,  manurine;, 
time  of  sowing,  etc. 

B>ry  Karth  as  a  B>«?od©rizer. —  UM. 

L.  II.,"  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  thinks  that  the  talk  about  dry 
earth  as  a  deodorizer  is  nothing  new,  and  refers  us  to  an 
article  by  the  Rev.  II.  Moule,  in  the  Patent  Office  Report 
for  1 3G0,     It  i*  upon  tin1  basis  of  the  investigations  of  this 

"!■  Rev.  H.  Moule  that  all  the  subsequent  talk  n 
The  Earth  Closet  Co.  give  him  lull  credit  lor  bis  discov- 
ery, and  we  have  done  so  frequently. 

tomatoes    from    4'atifornia.  —  Mr. 

Chas.  Drake,  No.  3  Hudson  St..  N.  YM  brought   us  on 
July  12th  some  tomatoes  scjit  by  Drake  A-  Emerson  from    l 
Sin   Francisco,  by  railroad.     They  wei*e  picked   too   laic 
In  so  long  a  journey,  and  were  a  little  over-ripe. 

Small  lVnit  Seed.-J.  A.  Hall,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  N.  Y.  Crush  the  fruit  and  wash  out  the 
seeds  of  your  raspberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  and  mix 
them  with  sand.  They  will  keep  in  a  cool  place  until 
spring,  when  they  should  be  sown  early.  Strawberries, 
for  which  it  i<  now  too  late,  will  make  good  plants  if 
sown  the  same  season  the  fruit  ripens. 

BVnia  Preserving  Powder.-  The  many 
who  have  asked  about  this  have  already  found  their  an- 
swer in  the  July  number.  We  have  there  said  all  that 
we  know  about  it,  ami  are  sufficiently  pleased  with  what. 
we  have  seen  of  it  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Chinese  Viims.  —  Wc  do  not  recommend 
their  cultivation,  except  as  a  curiosity.  The  little  bulbs 
from  which   they  are  propagated  are  sold  ;d  all  the  large 

seed  stores  in  the  spring. 

.%]»l»los>  and  <£niiiees  P  com  Cut- 
tings.— "J.  s.  B.,11  Wesl  Falmouth.  Ma—.  Very 
i  :w  apple-  will  grow  readily  from  cuttings,  ami  these  are 
iiol  of  kinds  desirable  for  fruit.  Quinces  ate  nsually 
propagated  from  cuttings,  which  should  be  made  in  the 
fall,  and  either  set  then,  or  buried  v.  here  they  \\  ill  callus^ 
and  can  In-  put  out  very  early  in  sprite.'. 

Calyeaiilhns  or  Swect-^renti'd 
Shrub.— "  Polk  City.11    This  shrub  is  not  usually  raised 

from  seed.     The  plants  are    to    be  hi,!   of  all  nurserymen 

who  keep  ornamental  shrubs  at  all,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  common. 

SI  on  tin^r    a    liireen-hoiise.— J.    Do  a  ne, 

Norfolk  Co..  Mass.  Drain  pipes  will  answer  lor  your 
flm-  after  the  first  60  ft.  Their  diameter  should  be  that  ol 
the  flue.  Wood  will  not  answer  for  any  part  of  the  Hue, 
nor  is  it  safe  to  use  it  for  the  chimney  outside. 

Seed  Peas.-".!.  P.  F.,"  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  We  are  told  on  good  authority  that  if  peas  aro 
placed  iu  a  bottle  or  other  closed  vessel  with  a  small 
quantity  "T  spirits  or  turpentine  or  chloroform,  the  larva 
of  the  beetle  v.  ill  be  destroyed.    Wc  have  not  tried  it. 
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<■  i  alia  in   Meal. — "L.  S."     Graham  meal  is 

made  by  grinding  wheat  without  bolting.  It  contains 
all  of  the  wheat,  the  same  as  corn  meal  contains  all  of 
the  corn.  If  our  people  would  eat  more  of  it  they  would 
be  healthier. 

**  Supposed    to    l>e  a    SMaanocnl." — 

A  correspondent  in  Indiana  send-*  us  a  fragment  of  a 
stone  which  weighs  between  8  and  9  ounces,  and  which 
is  "supposed  to  be  a  diamond."  The  specimen  is  gran- 
ular quartz,  and  breaks  between  the  fingers  almost  as 
readily  as  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar.  Had  it  been  a  diamond 
our  friend  could  not  have  broken  oft*  the  sample,  and  a 
diamond  of  the  size  of  the  bit  sent  would  have  made  us 
rich.  It  is  one  of  our  disagreeable  duties  to  dispel  illu- 
sions, and  the  Bender  will  not  thank  us  for  telling  him 
that  his  stone  is  of  no  more  value  than  any  other  stone 
of  the  same  size.  There  are  probably  "diamonds"  on 
the  place  where  this  was  found,  but  they  must  be  plowed 
for,  the  harrow  must  be  used,  seeds  must  be  sown,  and 
there  must  be  reaping  and  gathering  into  barns,— but 
the  jewels  are  hidden  there. 

Butter  Malting-  in  Kentucky.— An 

energetic  and  intelligent  young  farmer  in  Kentucky  pro- 
poses to  go  into  the  dairy  business,  and  wTrites  to  ask  our 
opinion  in  regard  to  his  probable  success  or  failure.  He 
has  a  farm  of  over  two  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land, 
with  abundance  of  good  living  water,  lying  near  a  rail- 
road station,  giving  direct  access  to  Louisville  and  Cin- 
cinnati, where  choice  fresh  butter  commands  a  high 
price.  Near  the  house  is  a  fine  spring,  running  out  of  a 
blufl",  affording  a  splendid  site  for  a  spring-house,  milk- 
room,  etc.  The  soil  is  a  blue  and  gray  limestone,  with  a 
clay  subsoil,  and,  when  impoverished  by  overcropping,  is 
epcedily  restored  to  a  high  state  of  fertility  by  allowing 
it  to  lie  in  grass.  Winter  wheat  is  not  a  very  profitable 
crop  owing  to  freezing  out  in  winter ;  but  rye,  oats,  and 
corn,  flourish  admirably,  and  they  have  the  finest,  of  blue 
grass  pastures.  Timothy  and  clover  grow  finely, 
but  the  blue  grass  crowds  them  out  of  the  permanent 
pastures.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  a  dairy 
would  not  succeed.  It  seems  to  be  just  the  situation  for 
cither  butter  or  cheese  making.  We  should  combine 
with  the  dairying,  cattle  raising  and  fattening.  The  profit. 
of  butter  making  for  regular  city  customers  will  depend 
a  good  deal  on  having  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  butter  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  blue  grass  pastures,  which 
afford  green  food  in  winter,  will  be  especially  valuable  in 
enabling  our  correspondent  to  make  winter  butter.  By 
keeping  a  thoroughbred  Short-horn  bull,  calves  would  be 
obtained  from  good  common  cows  that  would  probably 
be  excellent  milkers,  and  if  not.  would  fatten  readily  for 
the  butcher.  With  liberal  feeding,  a  dairy  of  such  cows 
should  average  two  hundred  pounds  of  butter  a  year. 
Half  the  cows  should  come  in  in  the  fall,  and  half  in  the 
spring,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  liberal 
supply  of  corn  fodder,  carrots,  mangels,  and  other 
milk-producing  food,  so  as  to  insure  a  good  quantity  of 
nice,  well-colored  winter  butter.  Rightly  managed,  such 
a  business  will  yield  good  profits. 

Brown  Bread. — "L.  S."  This  is  a  very 
fcnuch  misused  name.  IuN.  Y.  City  it  applies  to  bread 
made  of  Graham  meal.  In  New  England  the  term 
4 '  brown  bread  "  is  given  only  to  that  delightful  com- 
pound made  of  rye  meal  and  Indian  meal. 

Kaspberrics    in    Georgia. — "A.   N.," 

Rome,  Ga.,  says  that  the  Brinckle's  Orange  makes  its 
growth  early,  ripens  its  wood,  and  then  makes  a  second 
growth  which  is  cut  by  the  frosts.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  our  Northern  varieties  of  raspberries  will  do 
well  in  the  Southern  States.  The  Fastolff  has  been  the 
best.  Our  friends  in  the  warmer  States  have  been  re- 
markably successful  with  apples,  and  they  must  now  try 
to  get  a  raspberry  from  the  seed  that  will  succeed  with 
them,  and  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to  do  well  with  us.  Mrs. 
"  A.  X."  has  an  excellent  field  for  experiment. 

Xlie  First  Mills  of  a  cow  after  calving  is 
purgative,  and  might  have  a  bad  effect  on  bogs,  but  we 
should  think  it  could  not  be  dangerous  unless  fed  regu- 
larly, day  after  day.  It  is  used  as  human  food  to  some 
extent  in  some  parts  uf  Europe,  without  any  evil  effects. 

White  Clover. — In  seeding  down  land  in- 
tended for  pasture  it  is  a  great  mistake  not  to  sow  a  pound 
or  two  of  white  clover  with  the  red  clover  and  timothy. 
It  will  add  greatly  to  the  growth  and  value  of  the  pasture. 

The  Alton  (111.)  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.— This  Society  now  puts  out  its  proceedings  in  a 
neat  pamphlet.  We  have  a  notion  that  it  is  doing  more  good 
than  all  the  other  Societies  in  the  country  put  together, 
and  for  this  reason  :  its  members  get  together,  have  their 
talk,  and  immediately  publish  it,  and  one  does  not  have 


to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year  to  find  out  what  has 
been  done.  In  the  last  report  we  find  the  raspberry  rust 
under  discussion,  and  according  to  our  observation  Mr. 
Riley  is  right.  We  have  it  in  plenty  on  both  wild  and 
cultivated  plants.  The  following  resolution  was  dis- 
cussed, but  laid  on  the  table,— "  Resolved  that  we  rec- 
ommend no  variety  (of  strawberries)  for  market  but  the 
Wilson. "  It  was  tabled  by  a  close  vote,  and  yet  the  So- 
ciety could  have  passed  a  much  worse  resolution. 

The  Hoou  Again.- "  L.  M.  Y.,"  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  say  their  play- 
ers by  revolving  a  stick  which  is  hung  by  a  pivot  in 
the  center.  We  wish  there  was  some  such  rapid  way  by 
which  we  could  answer  moon,  chess,  quack-doctor,  and 
other  ever-recurring  questions.  With  some  years'  experi- 
ence we  have  had  average  success  in  gardening,  and 
we  have  never  given  a  thought  to  the  moon.  We  have 
a  notion  that  if  one  manures  well  and  sows  at  the  proper 
time,  and  transplants  when  the  weather  is  moist,  or  if  in 
dry  weather,  waters  the  holes  into  which  he  puts  the 
plants,  the  moon  won't  trouble  him  if  he  don't  trouble 
her.  Our  correspondent  may  not  be  "answered  scientif- 
ically," but  we   believe   that  he  is  coramon-sensically. 

Another  ISircl-house. — A  correspond- 
ent in  Danvers, 
Mass.,  sends  a 
drawing  of  a  bird- 
house  made  from 
flower-pots  and 
saucers.  lie  says 
nothing  about 
fastening  the 
parts  together, 
which  we  should 
think  it  necessa- 
ry to  do  with  a 
little  water-lime 
or  other  cement, 
else  the  birds 
might  find  them- 
selves houseless 
during  a  violent 
storm.  "  The 
bottom  board  is 
nailed  to  the  top 
of  the  pole ; 
upon  this  is  set 
a  five-inch  flow- 
er-pot, which  is 
covered  by  the 
saucer1  of  an  8- 
inch  pot;  npon 
this  is  placed  a  5-inch  saucer,  and  the  whole  surmounted 
by  an  inverted  2-inch  pot.  The  hole  can  be  easily  knock- 
ed out,  and  trimmed  with  a  jack-knife— the  soft  burned 
ware  whittling  as  easily  as  slate  pencil.11 

By  "  Return  Mail."— A  letter  before  us 
is  a  sample  of  others.  A  correspondent  writes  to  have 
an  address  changed,  order  a  book,  and  then  propounds  a 
question  which  he  wishes  answered  by  u  return  mail." 
A  letter  of  this  kind  goes  first  to  the  book  clerks,  then 
to  the  mailing  clerks,  and  after  several  days  it  reaches 
the  editors.  If  the  editors  see  that  the  question  is  a 
purely  personal  one,  and  there  is  no  return  postage  en- 
closed, they  answer  it  after  they  have  disposed  of  all  of 
the  prepaid  letters,  and  it  will  usually  happen  that  many 
mails  will  "return"  before  the  writer  gets  an  answer. 
Our  editors  are  as  good-natured  as  most  people,  and 
spend  much  time  that  they  might  devote  to  their  own  uses 
in  answering  correspondents,  but  they  have  a  way  of  first 
disposing  of  the  letters  in  which  postage  is  enclosed. 

Veterinary     l^lt&eation.  —  UC.    G.," 

Trumbull  Co.,  O.,  writes:  "  Please  give  me  the  address 
of  the  best  Veterinary  College  in  the  United  States — one 
that  you  can  recommend  to  a  person  wishing  to  study  for 
a  veterinary  surgeon.  Good  veterinarians  arc  needed  all 
over  the  country."— We  are  glad  to  get  letters  like  this, 
and  wish  a  thousand  young  men  were  inquiring  where  to 
■I  veterinary  educations.  The  New  York  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  (Lexington  Avenue  and  32d  Street, 
New  York  City.)  has  good  facilities  for  instruction,  and 
as  instructors,  veterinary  surgeons  not  only  highly  educa- 
ted in  their  profession,  but  high-toned  scientific  men  and 
physicians,  who.  though  ministering  to  the  wants  of  ani- 
mals, eschew  quackery  in  all  its  forms,  secret  remedies, 
nostrums,  ointments,  and  the  like,  from  which  most  per- 
sons, who  claim  to  be  veterinary  surgeons,  and  write  V.  S. 
after  their  names,  derive  a  good  part  of  their  incomes.  We 
believe  that  there  is  no  profession  which  offers  to  young 
men  of  the  right  principles  such  brilliant  opportunities 
to  make  money  and  character,  and  to  be  of  great  service 
to  individual  patrons,  to  the  community  at  large,  and  to 


the  government,  as  this.  Many  horse  doctors  are  and 
have  been  quacks  aud  charlatans,  and  at  the  same  time 
well-meaning  men,  who  impose  upon  themselves  as 
much  as  upon  the  public.  With  a  thorough  education, 
the  veterinarian  is  in  a  position  to  interpose  bis  skill  and 
his  counsels  to  prevent  those  terrible  plagues  which 
often  sweep  away  national  and  private  wealth,  and  bring 
disease  and  death  to  both  animals  and  mankind.  We 
believe  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  people  will 
wonder  that  it  could  ever  have  been  a  reproach  to  be  a 
"  horse  doctor."  Dr.  John  Bustced  (the  President  of  the 
X.  Y.  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons)  and  his  associates 
have  established  the  only  veterinary  college  iu  the* 
United  States,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  ha ;  the 
confidence  of  our  best  physicians    and  scientific   men 

Sia  te  Fairs — A  Sngg'estlou. — Every- 
body who  has  ever  been  to  a  fair  knows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  get  anything  to  eat.  One  would  suppose  that  pro- 
vision would  be  made  for  this;  but  we  seldom  succeed 
iu  finding  even  decent  food  at  any  fair,  though  none  so 
noticeably  bad  as  at  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Fair,  held  last  year  at 
Rochester.  One  must  have  been  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion to  eat  the  "  hunks  "  of  muddled  meat  placed  before 
him.  We  dined  on  beets,  and  left  feeling  glad  it  was  no 
worse.  At  the  Ohio  State  Fair  there  was  an  admirable 
arrangement  whereby  all  who  came  with  baskets  and  par- 
cels had  them  checked  and  taken  care  of  without  charge. 
The  majority  of  these  baskets  contained  eatables.  Let 
this  feature  be  introduced  into  our  fairs,  and  visitors  wilt 
go  with  greater  comfort.  It.  would  not  cost  much  to  do- 
it, and  it  would  give  satisfaction  to  hundreds  of  visitors. 

Improvement    of  Agriculture     in 

Kentucky.— A  farmer  in  Kentucky  writes:  "  Our  sys^ 
tern  of  cultivation  and  crops  arc  undergoing  many 
changes.  We  accept  the  new  condition  of  labor  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  redound  much  to  our  social  as  well 
as  agricultural  advantage.  We  have  more  railroads  and 
turnpikes  under  project  and  construction  than  during 
the  whole  period  of  slavery,  and  I  think  that  Kentucky 
will  soon  become  one  of  the  very  best  agricultural  States 
in  the  Union.  We  neglect  too  much  the  making  of 
manure,  but  it  is  now  receiving  more  attention.  If  our 
farmers  would  study  politics  less,  and  agricultural  papers 
more,  it  would  be  much  to  their  advantage."— This  is  the 
true  doctrine,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  power, 
influence,  and  circulation,  of  the  agricultural  press  are 
constantly  increasing'  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

John  X.  Morion. — Mr.  John  T.  Norton, 
of  Farmington,  Conn.,  died  at  his  home  on  the  13th  of 
June,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  lie  has  been  for  many 
years  known  as  a  worm  friend  of  progressive  agriculture, 
and  a  breeder  of  choice  stock.  Several  years  ago  he  bred 
Short-horns,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  importers 
and  breeders  of  Southdown  sheep  in  the  country;  but  his 
reputation  as  a  careful  breeder  rests  upon  the  fine  herd 
of  Jerseys  which  he  imported  iu  connection  with  the 
late  John  A.  Ta  inter,  and  bred  with  great  care  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Norton  was  bred  a  merchant,  and  was  asso- 
ciated in  business  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  with  Henry  W.  & 
Edward  C.  Delevan,  and  with  Erastus  Corning.  That  ac- 
curacy, energy,  and  liberality  in  his  dealings  which 
enabled  him  to  retire  from  business  comparatively  early 
in  life  with  a  handsome  property,  made  him  an  unusually 
successful  farmer.  The  first  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Chair  of  Agriculture  in  an  American  University  were 
contributed  by  Sir.  Norton,  and  his  son,  the  late  Professor 
John  P.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  was  the  first  incumbent. 
lie  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  noble  and  liberal 
Christian  gentleman,  and  patron  of  agriculture. 

IVhai  Fowls  to  Keep. — The  choice  of 
breeds  is  so  much  a  matter  of  fancy,  that  one  can  hardly 
advise  another  about  them  without  a  long  dissertation. 
Brahmas  arc  good  layers. sitters. and  mothers,  and  are  great 
favorites  ;  heavy  fowls,  active,  but  will  not  fly  ;  flesh  good. 
Light  Brahmas  arc  not  very  expensive  ;  Dark,  now.  arc 
qnite  so.  White  Leghorns  are  persistent  layers,  do  not  Bit, 
fly  like  pigeons ;  very  pretty,  nice,  economical  fowls. 
Of  French  fowls,  select  Houdans,  which  are  good  sized, 
speckled,  homely  fowls,  persistent  layers,  and  hardy; 
excellent  for  the  table.  If  yon  must  be  economical,  buy 
two  trios  of  the  breed  you  prefer,  and  a  lot  of  common 
fowls,  selecting  light-colored,  large  bodied,  feather- 
legged  pullets  ;  nest  spring  save  the  eggs  from  your  pure 
pullets,  and  you  will  stock  your  yard  with  forty  or  fifty 
fowls  with  little  expense.  Should  you  wish  a  breed  of 
more  fancy  fowls,  you  have  your  choice  among  Polands 
of  various  colors.  Hamburghs,  etc..  which  are  great 
layers;  Cochins,  which  are  not  superior  to  Brahmas; 
Black  Spanish,  which  lay  the  handsomest  eggs  laid  by  any 
fowl,  and  many  of  them,  are  very  beautiful,  but  delicate, 
as  are  also  the  Creve  Cceurs  and  La  Fleche  breeds,  which 
excel  most  others  as  layers  and  table  fowls. 
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TDie  Chm-los   E>o  truing  Strawoer* 

ry,— We  put  out  plants  of  this  variety  this  spring  only, 
and  our  knowledge  of  its  fruiting  qualities  comes  from 
others.  Mr.  W.  S.  Carpenter,  who  has,  after  our  friend 
Downer,  had  the  most  experience  with  it,  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  it.  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Doty,  of  Star  Landing, 
N.  J.,  has  given  it  a  careful  trial.  From  a  bed  30  feet 
square  he  picked  from  June  10th  to  the  30th  enough 
fruit  to  bring-  $203.25,  besides  selling  $(J  worth  of 
plants.  It  is  not  fair  to  reckon  an  acre  by  the  product  of 
a  small  patch,  but  had  an  acre  been  equally  productive 
with  this  small  piece,  it  would  have  produced  $1616.00. 
Wc  thank  Mr.  D.  tor  his  answer  to  our  question  "  Will 
strawberries  pay  ?"  Now  let  us  have  the  other  side.  We 
may  add  that  some  berries  from  Mr.  Doty  confirmed  our 
impression  that  the  Charles  Downing  has  more  of  the  wild 
strawberry  flavor  than  any  cultivated  variety  with  which 
we  arc  acquainted. 

Strawberries  in   Wcvr  Jersey. — The 

West  Jersey  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  which  includes 
the  large  growers  at  Cinnaminson,  Moorestown,  and  all 
that -away,  have  sent  us  a  report  of  a  meeting  held  '"5th 
month  10th,1'  whereat  a  vote  upon  the  best  five  varieties 
was  taken.  The  result  was  as  follows  :  Albany  (Wilson), 
Agriculturist,  Lady  Finger,  New  Jersey  Scarlet,  and 
Downer's  Prolific.  This  strikes  us  as  a  most  sensible 
vote.  The  Wilson  takes  the  lead,  the  Agriculturist  is  next ; 
this  variety  on  some  soils  is  wonderful.  Then  comes 
the  Lady's  Finger,  which  is  the  firmest  berry  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  New  Jersey  Scarlet  we  do  not 
know  so  much  about,  but  it  is  found  profitable  in 
Burlington  Co.  Downer's  Prolific  wc  are  glad  to  sec  in 
the  list.  It  is  sour  and  not  very  firm,  hut  for  a  near 
market  we  have  no  doubt  but   it  is  a  profitable  berry. 

Transportation  Wanted. — Many  in 
the  warmer  States  have  gone  largely  into  raising  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  more  Northern  markets.  As  wc 
have  before  stated,  a  share  of  these  will  be  disappointed 
In  their  returns,  for  the  reason  that,  their  produce  was 
not  properly  packed  ;  but  others,  who  have  exercised  all 
due  care  in  sending  their  stuff  to  market,  will  meet  with 
heavy  losses  for  want  of  proper  means  of  transportation. 
We  have  had  sore  complaints  on  this  score,  and  have 
seen  perhaps  ton??  of  chenic«,  strawberries,  etc.,  from 
further  south  thrown  into  the  scavengers'  heap  because 
they  perished  on  the  voyage.  It  i<  very  hard  on  fruit  and 
vegetables  to  pack  a  large  quantity  in  the  close  hold  of  a 
vessel ;  but  when  that  vessel  is  a  steamer,  the  heat  from 
the  boiler  makes  decay  the  more  certain.  Now  what  is 
wanted  is  a  Hue  of  vessels  which  will  bring  things  from 
southern  points  in  good  order.  If  the  existing  lines 
cannot  so  modify  their  arrangements  as  to  accomplish 
this,  then  the  parties  interested  must  get  together  and 
establish  their  own  line  of  steamers.  The  thing  is  prac- 
ticable, and  will  ultimately  be  done  one  way  or  another. 

Tlie  Oneinusali  SEortienltui-al  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  on  Sept.  7th.  We 
warn  all  people  near  Cincinnati  to  be  on  hand.  The  ex- 
hibition of  last  year  was  a  grand  success,  and  this  is  to 
be  its  successor.  Boston  and  Philadelphia  must  look  out 
for  their  laurels,  for  Cincinnati  has  waked  up. 

Tlie  GcncTa,  IV.  Y.,  Iffortfienlttirnl 

Society  has  held  its  first  exhibition,  and  everybody 
concerned  is  delighted  at  its  bucccss.  We  judge,  from 
looking  over  the  list  of  contributions,  that  the  exhibi- 
tion must  have  been  one  of  great  interest,  and  wc  hope 
this  young  Society  will  go  on  and  prosper. 

W.ardian  Case.— "S.  E.  S.,1'  Alleghany, 
Pa.,  made  aWardian  case  with  a  glass  globe,  and  the 
globe  burst.  It  could  hardly  have  happened  "  from  the 
globe,  being  air-tight."  The  accident  was  more  likely 
due  to  imperfect  glass.  Globes  and  shades  arc  often 
badly  annealed,  and  crack  without  any  apparent  cause. 

Tlie  NfeW  Roehelle  TIHarkherry  in 

Illinois.— N.  II.  Davis,  Knox  Co.,  111.,  gives  his  expe- 
rience as  follows:  '"In  1S5S  I  obtained  three  or  four 
plants  from  Messrs.  Ellwangcr  &  Barry,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  which  I  planted  in  my  garden.  They  have  in- 
creased to  several  thousand,  while  I  have  never  failed  to 
obtain  a  crop  since  the  second  or  third  year  from  plant- 
ing. This  year,  at  the  present  writing,  the  prospect  is 
more  flattering  than  ever.  I  think  it  safe  to  estimate  it 
at  ten  bushels.  Some  seasons  I  have  gathered  fruit  as 
late  as  the  ISth  of  Sept.;  and  from  present  appearances, 
this  will  be  the  case  the  present  season.  I  like  this 
fruit.  There  maybe  better,  but  I  shall  not  part  with 
mine  until  I  have  good  evidence  of  the  fact.  My  method 
is  to  cut  back  freely  during  the  summer,  both  the  main 
and  side  shoots,  and  in  carlyspring  remove  the  oldcanrs 
and  the  dead  ends  from  the  branches.    I  use  a  pair  of 


large  pruning  shears  for  this  purpose.  The  berry  is  not 
without  objection,  which  is  found  in  the  hard  core,  but 
this  may  he  remedied  in  part  by  letting  the  fruit  remain 
on  the  bush  until  fully  ripe.  Tiie  above  is  the  only  ob- 
jection I  find  to  the  Lawton."^—  Mr.  D's  treatment  is 
excellent,  though  we  should  prefer  to  remove  the  old 
canes  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off.  Where  tlie  New  Roehelle 
will  endure  the  winter  it  is  enormously  productive.  Its 
great  fault,  is  that  it  is  not  ripe  when  it  is  black,  and 
when  thoroughly  ripe  and  fit  to  cat,  it  becomes  of  a  dull 
color.  We  have  a  large  patch  which  wc  shall  root  out  as 
soon  ns  our  Kittatinny  and    Wilsons  are  in  bearing. 

Colorado  Potato  Ifieetle.— That  which 
we  feared  has  been  done.  The  Colorado  Potato  Beetle 
has  been  scattered  along  our  Eastern  States.  A  friend 
in  Paulding,  Ohio,  sent  specimens  in  a  thin  pasteboard 
box  which  reached  us  in  a  smashed  condition,  with  one 
remaining  larva  to  show  what  it  had  contained.  The 
perfect  insects  arc  doubtless  distributed  all  along  the  line 
of  the  mail  route.  We  last  year  requested  our  friends  to 
exercise  care  in  this  matter,  for  fear  of  some  such  acci- 
dent, and  it  has  now  happened.  The  beetles  have  es- 
caped, and  we  may  look  for  them  anywhere  at  the  East. 
We  described  and  figured  the  insect  in  September,  l$(i(>. 
Wherever  it  appears,  destroy  it  at  any  cost. 

Coal  Tar  Water.- Will  water  strongly 
flavored  with  coal  tar  hurt  plants  ?  Will  it  keep  off  in- 
sects ?  If  so,  what  plants  will  it  injure  and  what  insects 
will  it  drive  away? 

Three    Seasons    in    She    IHuropean 

Vineyards.— By  William  J.  Flagg.  Pp.  332.  N.  Y. : 
Harper  &  Brothers.  From  a  cursory  examination  of  this 
work  wc  judge  that  the  author  has  told  pleasantly  what 
he  saw  abroad,  and  given  many  excellent  suggestions 
which  will  be  valuable  to  the  American  grape  grower.  It 
is  illustrated  by  engravings  showing  the  European 
methods  of  training,  etc.  Sent  by  mail  at  the  publishers' 
price,  $1.50. 

Landsenpc  CJarfllening;. —  The  Cleve- 
land Herald  gives  an  account  of  a  place  which  was  "  too 
poor  to  rnise  white  beans,11  which  was  converted  by  onr 
old  friend,  F.  R.  Elliott,  into  a  charming  spot,  and  a 
most  valuable  experimental  fruit  garden.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  at  anything  F.  R.  E.  might  do.  except 
to  make  his  long-promised  revision  of  his  Fruit  Book. 
Here  is  a  man  whose  head,  as  Capt.  Cuttle  would  say,  "  is 
the  chockfulledest  of  knowledge, "  who  gives  out  by  drib- 
lets what  be  ought  to  do  in  a  lump.  Elliott,  take  warning. 

Clnh-loot  in  Cabba-es.-'J,   D.  H," 

Piermont,  N.  Y.,  attributes  club-foot  in  cabbages  to 
ants,  and  finds  that  a  large  pinch  of  salt  placed  aronud 
the  plant  prevents  it.  Mr.  II.  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
cause,  but  he  may  be  right  as  to  the  remedy. 

The    Oyster-shell     ItHrh-lotise.— T. 

D.  Plumb,  Esq..  a  well-known  horticulturist  of  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  at  a  recent  call,  gave  us  very  good  news  con- 
cerning that  pest  to  horticulturists,  the  Oyster-shell 
Bark-louse.  He  finds  that  there  is  some  insect  that  preys 
upon  the  eggs.  Upon  examining  thousands  of  scales  he 
found  only  one  with  perfect  eggs.  We  must  know  our 
insect  friends  as  well  as  enemies.  It  is  wisely  ordered 
that  no  insect  shall  become  over  abundant  before  some 
other  insect  conies  and  preys  upon  it.  The  poet  "  build- 
cd  stronger  than  he  knew,"  when  he  wrote  "  Big 
fleas  have  little  fleas,  and  these  have  less  to  bite  'em. 
And  these  fleas  have  lesser  fleas,  and  so  ad  infinitum." 


Fertilizers  tor  a  ftardon. — "  Iota," 
Ouatoma,  Minn.  In  the  long  run  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  stable  manure,  but  it  often  pays  to  use  other  manures, 
for  a  change.  Make  pondrcttc  by  deodorizing  your  night- 
soil  with  dry  earth.  Save  all  the  hen  manure  and  buy 
all  you  can.  Ashes  and  plaster  seldom  come  amiss,  and 
ground  bones  are  valuable.  If  you  can  obtain  muck, 
make  a  compost  with  that  and  stable  manure  and  use  it 
in  the  hog-pen.  For  a  quick  stimulant  there  is  nothing 
like  guano.  If  this  is  not  accessible,  the  next  best  thing 
is  hen  manure.  Most  garden  crop's  maybe  greatly  for- 
warded by  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  made  from  cow-dung. 
Wc  have  repeated  the  hot-bed  story  almost  every  spring, 
and  it  would  be  out  of  season  to  do  so  now. 

ESaissng-  White  lEeans. — Geo.  Sterin,  of 
Indiana,  wishes  information  on  this  subject.  We  have 
frequently  given  full  directions  in  the  Agriculturist*  and 
as  it  is  now  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  this  season,  wc 
must  answer  at  this  time  very  briefly. — l$t.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  t-uppofcic  that  beans  require  poor  land.     They 


should  be  sown  on  good,  clean  land,  and  have  the  best 
of  culture.  2d,  They  should  never  be  sown  in  any  other 
way  except  in  drills,  wide  enough  apart  to  admit  the  use 
of  the  horse-hoe- -say  2  feet  or  2'*  feet  apart.  Drop  one 
good  seed  every  two  inches  in  the  row,  or  five  seeds  in  a 
hill  every  foot  apart.  If  the  land  is  rough,  or  there  Is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  seed  all  growing,  plant  thicker,  and 
thin  out  if  too  thick.  3d,  Cultivate  as  soon  as  the  rows 
can  be  distinguished,  and  repeat  as  often  as  once  a  week 
for  the  first  month.  If  any  weeds  escape  the  cultivator, 
go  over  the  crop  with  a  hoe  ;  and  later  in  the  season  pull 
out  by  hand  all  weeds  that  are  in  the  rows.  No  crop, 
except  turnips,  beets,  etc.,  requires  cleaner  culture  than 
beans,  or  will  better  repay  it. 

Wheat  on  Prairie  Sort  in  Jasper 
Co.,  III. — Will  it  do  to  break  prairie  sod  S  inches  deep 
in  August,  and  put  In  wheat?  How  deep  ought  wc  to 
break  for  wheat  as  a  first  crop  1 

Casting  the  Withers.— In  the  June 
number  of  the  Agriculturist,  we  described  the  method  of 
returning  the  "withers,"'  and  causing  them  to  be  re- 
tained in  cases  of  cows  suffering  from  "prolapsus  uteri™ 
after  calving.  A  letter  from  Chauncey  Case,  of  Earl- 
ville.  111.,  describes  a  common-sense  mode  of  proceeding, 
which,  in  cases  where  it  will  work,  (which  probably 
would  be  nine  cases  out  of  ten),  would  be  excellent.  He 
says  :  "  Prepare  a  good  waxed-end,  a  shoemaker's  awl, 
and  a  pan  of  new  or  sweet  milk,  blood  warm.  Put  the 
cow  in  a  clean  stall  and  tie  her;  take  the  pan  of  milk 
and  wash  the  protruding  organ  carefully;  then  put  it  back 
carefully  to  its  place.  Now,  take  hold  of  her  hide  in  the 
small  of  the  back,  draw  it  up  tight,  put  the  awl  through 
the  hide,  and  wind  the  waxed-end  around  under  both 
ends  of  the  awl,  tie  fast,  and  let  it  remain  three  days  ; 
then  take  the  awl  out  and  let  her  go/' 

What  is  a  Bushel  of  Snellen  Corn  ? 

— C.  H.  Thompson,  of  Michigan,  writes:  "I  notice 
Walks  and  Talks  reckons  60  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  for  a 
bushel.  I  supposed  5t>  lbs.  was  a  bushel  of  corn  in  all 
the  United  States.  Am  I  not  right?"— In  California  and 
Nevada,  5*2  lbs.  area  bushel  of  corn  ;in  New  York,  58  lbs.; 
in  all  the  other  States,  50  lbs.;  in  Canada  and  England, 
CO  lbs.  In  a  large  part  of  N.  Y.  State,  where  farmers  sell 
corn  by  the  bushel,  custom  demands  GO  lbs. 

I>o£'  Eating  K*i'g;s.-H.  Ri^el  writes,  that 
he  has  "  great  trouble  to  rear  dogs  that  won't  eat  eggs," 
and  asks  a  cure.  The  writer  has  been  able  to  effect  a 
cure  by  the  force  of  severe  censure  and  disgrace,  accom- 
panied by  one  or  two  or  perhaps  more  sound  floggings. 
We  have  heard  that  bad  cases  have  been  cured  by  con- 
cealing a  steel  trap  in  the  hay  of  a  nest,  after  tying  a  hard- 
boiled  egg  upon  the  pan  by  a  cord  passed  through  it. 
The  trap  must  be  watched  or  a  hen  will  be  killed,  and  the 
dog  if  caught  will  be  sure  to  run  howling  off  and  will 
lose  the  trap.  Another  cure  is  said  to  be  to  catch  the 
dog  in  the  act  and  have  an  c^,  hard  boiled  and  hot, 
ready  to  put.  in  his  mouth.  The  mouth  must  be  held 
shut  a  while,  and  the  egg  must  surely  be  very  hard  boil- 
ed or  it  will  break  and  scald  his  mouth  severely. 

Rflittercnps  in  rermanenft    SleaA- 

ow*.— Buttercups  are  easily  enough  gotten  rid  of  if  the 
sward  can  be  taken  up  and  cultivated  to  hoed  crops  a 
year  or  two.  When  they  gradually  encroach  upon  the 
grass  in  permanent  meadows,  wdiich  it  is  undesirable  to 
bring  under  the  plow,  they  are  a  bad  weed.  To  the  in- 
quiries of  a  friend,  wc  ventured  to  make  the  following 
recommendation.  To  secure  such  a  growth  of  grass  as 
will  choke  out  the  buttercups,  as  barn-yard  manure  has 
been  frequently  and  regularly  applied,  change  the  manure, 
and  after  the  hay  is  removed,  put  on  a  good  dressing  of 
leached  ashes  and  slaked  lime.  Wc  have  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  weeding  adz  would  be  most  efficient. 
We  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  this  tool,  for  we  find  a 
similar  thing  very  efficient.  It  is  a  sort  of  hoe,  made 
heavy,  2  to  2%  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  long,  of  good 
steel,  and  kept  sharp.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  had 
good  luck  in  clearing  buttercups  out  of  grass  without 
plowing,  wc  would  be  glad  to  hear  about  it. 

Steel  Plows.— A.  B.  Fuller,  Ct.,  asks  :  "  Will 
steel  plows  work  well  on  stony  land,  or  will  they  break 
more  easily  than  cast-iron?  and  where  can  they  be  ob- 
tained V — In  our  own  experience  with  four  Remington 
steel  plows  on  a  rather  stony  farm,  we  have  never  broken 
a  steel  point,  or  a  steel  mouldboard,  or  any  part  of  the 
plow,  except  one  of  the  cast-iron  standards,  in  four  years. 
During  the  same  time  wc  have  broken  and  worn  out  cast- 
iron  points  by  the  dozen.  We  are  now  using  one  of  the 
Collins  cast-steel  plows,  and  it  does  capital  work.  The 
Remington  steel  plows  arc  made  by  the  "Remington 
Agricultural  Works/1  Utica,  New  York,  and  the  Collins 
plows    by    Collins    &     Co.,    Collinsville,    Connecticut. 
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{^ i-K ii«1  stones     ESibbb    l>y    llic    Foot. — 

M.  F.  Dean  writes:  "A  grindstone  may  be  hung  to 
turn  with  tlic  foot  without  friction  rollers  by  using  the 
common  axle  of  the  hardware  stores,  and  running  the 
bearings  in  boxes  of  hard  wood.  Witn  a  little  practice, 
a  person  can  do  a  job  of  grinding,  and  turn  with  the  foot, 
in  one-half  of  the  lime  it  will  taketo  do  the  same  with 
another  to  turn,  and  do  it  easier.  The  best,  sized  stone 
for  the  above  purpose  is  one  weighing  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  rather  thin.  I  look 
upon  friction  rollers  as  of  no  use,  and  frequently  a  nui- 
sance.  The  bearing*  should  lie  kept  well  oiled." — While 
Mr.  Dean  is  no  doubt  right  in  the  statement  that  a  heavy, 
thin  stone  may  be  run  by  the  font  with  considerable  case, 
we  still  retain    our    high   opinion   of   friction    rollers. 

BSog-  Cholera. — This  is  a  disease  about 
which  we  have  no  authoritative  opinions  from  veteri- 
narians who  have  carefully  investigated  the  disease  and 
indicated  the  means  to  be  used  for  n  cure— at  least, 
means  indicated  by  successful  practice.  Our  readers 
will  find  a  brief  basket  item  on  the  subject  of  cures,  in 
the  May  number.  Mr.  VC.  II.  Rousseau.  M.  D.,  of  Iowa, 
sends  us  the  following,  which  we  hope  may  be  thorough- 
ly tried  and  reported  upon.  Sulphite  is  a  powerful  anti- 
septic, not  poisonous,  and  largely  used  in  human  prac- 
tice. He  writes  :  "The  sulphite  (not  sulphate)  of  soda 
will  both  prevent  and  cure  hog  cholera.  For  a  prevent- 
ive give  ten  grains  of  the  sulphite  of  soda  three  times 
a  day  in  their  slop  or  water.  For  a  cure  give  thirty 
grains  of  the  sulphite  three  limes  a  day.  For  a  bad  case, 
perhaps  more  should  be  used  for  the  first  few  closes.  The 
length  of  time  for  which  the  preventive  should  be  used 
would  depend  on  the  cause. ^ 

fITIi<*  Cos  tie  <«;*r<l<  rs  I/ibor  Ex- 
change— A  notice  of  this  establishment  in  the  Agri- 
c/l/i/nst  for  July  has  excited  so  much  interest,  and  the  re- 
marks made  about  the  rascalities  of  the  Greenwich  Street 
intelligence-offices  have  received  such  complete  endorse- 
ment from  those  who  have  been  victimized,  that  wc  arc 
happy  to  give  other  fact*  in  order  that  the  benefits  of  the 
Labor  Exchange  may  be  more  widely  realized.  During  the 
year  ISfiS,  which  was  the  first  year  of  its  full  operation, 
more  than  31.000  persons  were  provided  with  places; 
more  of  these  went,  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey  than 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  This  year  the  number 
given  employment  will  probably  exceed  40,000.  During 
a  large  part  of  the  year  labor  is  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
and  consequently  employers  have  considerable  choice 
and  wages  are  lower.  During  the  busy  farming  season, 
however,  the  demand  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply, 
wages  are  high,  and  even  boys  are  quickly  engaged  by 
the  farmers  at  full  rates.  The  demand  is  most  active 
just  in  the  haying  season.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
emigrants  should  go  farther  from  NewYork  than  most 
of  those  do.  who  are  hired  out  from  the  Office.  Col.  Can- 
tador,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Labor  Exchange,  and  his  as- 
sistants are  usually  able  to  supply  laborers  or  mechan- 
ics to  parties  applying  by  letter,  giving  proper  references 
and  sending  money  to  defray  the  emigrants'  expenses. 
He  has  found  great  difficulty  in  sending  men  to  their 
destinations,  who  have  not  valuable  luggage,  and  now 
only  such  are  sent.  Some  good  men  become  perplexed 
and  bewildered  on  the  road,  think,  perhaps,  they  are 
lost,  and  join  some  parly  of  emigrants,  or  accept  em- 
ployment of  some  one  before  they  reach  their  journey's 
end.  If  their  chests  can  bo  checked  through  and  the 
check  sent,  by  mail  to  the  employer,  the  men  arc  8UT6  to 
find  their  way.  Hence  it  is  that  at  hurried  seasons  letter 
orders  for  help  are  so  hard  to  fill.  It  is,  however,  much 
better  for  the  fanners  or  other  employers  of  a  district  to 
club  together  and  defray  the  expenses  of  one  of  their 
number  or  of  some  trusty  man  as  their  agent,  who  should 
come  on,  make  selections  and  engagements,  and  accom- 
pany the.  laborer?  all  the  way  home.  An  agent  so  ap- 
pointed should  bring  documents  lo  show  who  be  is,  and 
that  the  employers  are  respectable  and  responsible  men. 
No  opportunities  are  given  to  persons  Wishing  to  secure 
settlers  upon  wild  lands,  nor  tn  any  except  those  wish- 
ing to  hire  laborersat  fair  wares.  The  ljargain  with  the 
laborer  is  not  made  by  the  Office,  but  it  is  settled  between 
the  man  or  woman  and  the  employer,  and  the  current 
rate  of  wages  is  well  known  by  theemigrants. 


Pasturing  Mowing  Lands. 


Tt  is  the  custom  among  average  farmers  to  feed  off  the 
second  growth  of  their  meadows.  In  our  opinion  the 
hay  crop  of  America  is  vastly  injured,  both  in  qunlity 
and  quantity,  by  this  practice,  and  the  value  of  the  fall 
feed  is  in  the  long  run  much  less  than  tbe  value  of  the 
extra  and  better  hay  that  would  result  if  the  practice 
were  discontinued.  We  are  often  cautioned  not  to  feed 
off  the  aftermath   so  closely  as  to  leave  no  protection 


against  frost.  The  fine  mat  of  dried  grass  remaining  on 
a  field  during  the  winter  has  but  little  influence  against 
the  action  of  a  frost  which  penetrates  sometimes  to  the 
depth  of  from  three  to  five  feet  into  the  soil ;  no  doubt, 
even  a  slight  coating  of  grass  on  the  surface,  like  a  thin 
mulch  of  straw  or  seaweed,  by  preventing  frequent  freez- 
ing and  thawing,  has  a  beneficial  effect,  both  by  prevent- 
ing the  throwing  out  of  roots  in  winter,  and  by  really 
making  tbe  soil  richer.  But  there  is  a  belter  argument 
than  this.  If  forest  trees  are  cut  off  at  the  ground  in  the 
summer  lime  their  roots  almost  invariably  die,  or  the 
shoots  that  they  throw  up  the  following  season  arc  feeble 
and  scanty;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  allowed  to 
grow  undisturbed,  until  after  winter  sets  in,  and  arc  then 
cut  off,  the  shoots  which  grow  from  the  stumps  the  next 
year  will  be  much  more  numerous  and  more  vigorous. 
If  a  field  of  turnips  were  mowed  over  early  in  August, 
the  leaves  being  entirely  removed,  and  were  then  allowed 
to  grow  undisturbed,  the  roots  would  attain  a  tolerable 
size  ;  but.  if  the  cutting  were  repeated  two  or  three  times 
during  that  and  the  following  month,  very  little  root 
would  be  formed.  These  examples  illustrate  the  well- 
known  action  of  nearly  alt  perennial  and  biennial  vege- 
tation during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season.  The 
plant  starts  in  spring  by  using  the  nutritious  matter  stor- 
ed in  its  root ;  and  in  the  case  of  grass,  and  probably  of 
most  other  plants, matter  is  deposited  in  the  roots  during 
the  latter  part,  of  the  season,  after  the  full  development, 
of  leaves,  and  in  the  case  of  seeding  plants  after  the  seed 
has  been  perfected.  We  may  expect — indeed,  practice 
proves  — tljot  we  shall  attain  comparatively  the  same 
rcsnlt  from  the  late  summer  cutting  or  feeding  of  our 
meadow  lands,  that  we  wonld  from  a  similar  cutting  of 
a  forest  or  of  a  turnip  patch.  Meadow  trasses  start  in 
the  spring  without  available  leaves.  They  form  fresh 
leaves  out  of  the  matter  stored  in  the  roots.  They  then 
go  on,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  leaves  produce  more  leaves, 
stems,  and  seeds.  At  the  proper  time  wc  cut  off  almost 
the  entire  plant.  If  left  to  itself  from  this  time  on,  it 
forms  enough  new  leaves  to  accumulate  a  large  amount 
of  plant  nutriment,  in  the  roots,  ready  for  the  early  growth 
of  the  following  season.  We  interfere  with  this  process 
by  cutting  off  the  leaves  after  the  first  hay  crop  is  remov- 
ed;  or  by  allowing  them  to  be  eaten  off  by- pasturing 
animals,  we  reduce  the  store  of  nutriment,  on  whose 
abundance  the  abundance  and  early  maturity  of  the  next 
season's  crop  largely  depend.  We  are  now  stating  general 
principles,  rather  than  precise  directions  ;  for  many  field* 
so  situated  as  to  commence  their  growth  early  in  the 
spring,  and  whose  soil  is  rich,  mny  be  mowed  twice 
during  the  season,  without,  material  injjiry.  This  is 
a  question  of  practice  that  must  be  decided  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  individual  cases;  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
safer  not  to  crop  too  closely  and  it  is  as  well  demonstrated 
by  practice  as  it  is  proven  by  theory,  that  the  excessive 
removal  of  the  growth  of  the  latter  part,  of  the  season  is 
a  permanent  injury  to  the  crop.  In  addition  to  this,  which, 
in  our  view,  is  the  strongest  objection  to  the  pasturing 
of  mowing  lands,  the  disturbance  of  tbe  soil  by  the 
hoofs  of  animals,  especially  during  wet  weather,  is  a 
serious  disadvantage.  The  degree  to  which  this  will 
operate  as  an  objection  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
land.  If  a  meadow  produces  two  and  a  half  tons  of  good 
hay  in  each  year,  that  is  enough  to  ask  of  it.  At  any 
ordinary  agricultural  price  it  is  paying  a  very  large  inter- 
est on  its  cost;  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it 
will  continue  to  do  so,  will  depend,  more  than  on  any- 
thing else,  on  the  care  with  which  it  is  treated  after  the 
main  crop  has  been  removed. 


After  Potato  Digging. 


The  usual  crop  after  potatoes  is  weeds,  which  have 
ample  time  to  mature  their  seeds  before  frost,  comes,  and 
to  make  trouble  for  many  years  afterwards.  Few  farmers 
estimate  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  their  lands  by 
this  untimely  seeding.  We  have  seen  land  so  stocked 
with  charlock,  Canada  thistles,  and  other  weeds,  that  the 
cost  of  all  hoed  crops  upon  it  was  fully  doubled.  Their 
presence  depreciates  the  value  of  the  oats  and  barley, 
and  even  of  grass,  No  grain  or  grass  seed  fit  to  be 
sold  can  Ik;  raised  upon  it,  and  even  the  manure  made 
from  the  feeding  of  such  crops  is  less  valuable  by  reason 
of  the  foul  seeds.  Yet  many  farmers  press  right  on 
stocking  their  land  with  weeds,  as  if  they  were  a  most 
valuable  crop.  The  potatoes  arc  dug  and  marketed  in 
July,  or  early  August,  and  the  ground  lies  waste  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  If  crops  are  not  wanted,  the  oppor- 
tunity should  be  improved  to  destroy  weeds.  Plow  the 
land  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  off.  After  ten  days  go 
over  it  with  a  harrow.  This  will  destroy  a  second  crop 
of  weeds.  In  ten  days  more  go  over  it  with  a  brush 
harrow,  which  will  destroy  a  third  crop.  In  two  weeks, 
follow  with  a  harrow,  and  so  on.  until  the  frost  comes  in 
November.    A  second  crop  may  be  taken  from  the  pota- 


to ground.  If  not  in  good  heart,  sow  good  superphos- 
phate, or  Peruvian  guano,  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  on  the  old  rows.  Go  over  the  rows  once  with  a 
cultivator.  Sow  turnip  seed  sparingly  upon  the  fresh 
soil,  and  put  them  in  with  a  light  one-horse  harrow  or 
bush.  When  the  turnips  are  up,  cultivate  between  the 
rows,  and  keep  these  spaces  free  from  weeds.  The  tur- 
nips will  soon  shade  the  ground,  and  prevent  the  growth 
of  weeds  in  the  rows.  There  are  frequently  lime  months 
or  more  between  the  early  potato  harvest  and  the  closing 
of  the  ground,  and  in  this  time  a  fine  crop  nf  white  tur- 
nips may  bo  grown  at  a  cost  of  less  than  six  cents  a  bushel. 
They  are  excellent  for  young  cattle,  and  will  assist  ma- 
terially in  making  beef  and  mutton.  Sometimes  the  po- 
tatoes come  off  early  enough  for  buckwheat  or  the  win- 
ter grains.  If  manure  is  judiciously  used,  two  crops 
in  a  season  may  be  taken  from  the  soil. 


Sending  Honey  to  Market. 

BY    M,    QUINSY. 

"  Q.,"  Brownsville,  Minnesota,  writes  :  "  I  expect,  to 
have  a  large  quantity  of  honey  to  sell  this  year.  It  is 
quite  a  bee  country  along  the  Mississippi,  and  the  mar- 
ket, in  places,  becomes  glutted  sometimes.  Can  I  send 
my  surplus  by  rail,  two  hundred  miles,  without  having  it 
smashed?  What  kind  of  boxes  are  best  for  traiiRporta- 
tion  by  rail?1 '—The  kind  of  boxes  will  make  but  li  tt  lo 
difference.  No  box  ever  invented  will  save  it  from  being 
"  smashed"  unless  more  rare  is  given  to  tbe  handling 
than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  seenre.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  sending  honey  to  market  by  canal,  and 
a  very  little  by  rail.  The  breaking  docs  not  occur  on  the 
car  or  boat,  but  in  handling.  It  was  long  before  I  could 
feel  any  confidence  that  it  would  go  safe,  even  by  water, 
but  now  I  feel  quite  secure.  Owe  freighting  firm  in  this 
vicinity  carried  over  §00,000  worth  of  box  honey  to  the 
New  York  market  last  fall,  and  not  a  pound  was  broken 
on  the  way.  I  formerly  packed  the  glass  boxes,  contain- 
ing honey,  in  close,  firm  cases,  marked,  "Handle  with 
Cam,"  "This  Sipf,  Up,"  etc.,  but  invariably,  the  first, 
thing  seen  on  its  arrival  in  market  was  a  stream  of 
honey  from  the  cases,  and  every  box  reduced  one-half  in 
value.  It  was  then  suggested  that,  as  every  man  that 
handled  produce  would  comprehend  that  gloss  could  be 
broken,  though  Ihc  thinnest  window  pan. is  will  stand  ten 
times  more  jarring  without  breaking  than  honey-comb, 
that  if  they  could  see  the  glass,  they  might  take  a  little 
care.  It  worked  like  a  charm.  I  made  cases,  holding 
about  50  lbs.,  15  inches  by  30,  and  0  inches  deep, 
as  follow-  :  on  the  longest  sides  I  nailed  narrow  strips 
like  lath,  bottom  and  top,  leaving  an  open  space  where 
the  glass  sides  of  the  boxes  could  be  plainly  seen  when 
placed  inside.  I  nailed  handles  on  each  end,  and  found 
these  simple  devices  more  effectual  in  securing  gentle 
handling  than  any  outside  care.  The  men  arc  sure  there 
is  glass  there,  for  they  can  see  it.  I  have  sent,  hives  of 
bees  weighing  eighty  pounds  full  of  heavy  sheets  of 
comb,  a  thousand  miles  by  rail,  safely,  by  putting  springs 
under  the  bottom,  and  so  fixing  the  top  that,  nothing 
could  be  set  upon  it.  I  think  the  above-described  cases, 
with  a  little  alteration,  can  be  sent  with  equal  safety.  Give 
two  inches  more  in  (lentil,  and  make  springs,  say  of  the 
staves  of  an  old  Hour  barrel.  Put  three  of  these  inside, 
on  the  bottom,  the  middle  one  bending  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  the  other  two;  or  springs  may  be  made 
of  coiled  wire,  and  one  placed  in  each  corner.  On  these 
springs  lay  a  second  bottom,  and  on  this  set  the  boxes. 
Label  the  top  of  each  case  "This  Side  I"]),"  "Handle 
with  Care,"  in  large  letters ;  and  if  it  is  kept  and  han- 
dled so,  it  will  be  all  right.  These  carriers  should  be 
made  to  pay  all  damages.  A  few  lessons  are  needed. 
It  would  be  best  to  make  a  special  contract  with  the 
transportation  agents.  By  having  the  springs  inside  of 
each  ease.they  can  be  piled  without  danger,  one  above  an- 
other, which  could  not  be  done  if  they  were  on  the  outside. 


Harvesting  Clover  Seed. 


A  Maryland  subscriber  of  the  Agriculturist  inquires  as 
to  the  best  method  of  harvesting  clover  seed.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  tell  him  the  best  method,  for  what  is  best 
in  some  circumstances  may  not  behest  In  others.  But 
wc  can  tell  him  the  method  that  we  ourselves  adopt.  If 
there  Is  a  large  growth  of  clover,  it  should  be  harvested 
with  reference  to  its  value  for  hay  as  well  as  for  seed.  In 
this  case  we  cut  it  as  soon  as  the  earlier  blossoms  are 
dead  ripe,  and  while  the  later  blossoms  are  quite  green 
and  the  stalks  and  leaves  full  of  sap.  Such  a  crop  will 
not  yield  much  seed,  but  if  carefully  cured,  the  hay,  after 
the  seed  is  Ihrashed  out.  makes  valuable  fodder.  We  cut 
it  with  a  mowing  machine  and  rake  it  into  windrows, 
turning  them  as  often  as  necessary,  and  getting  the  par- 
tially cured  hay  into  small,  well-formed  cocks  as  soon  as 
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possible.  The  cocks  should  be  turned  over  occasional- 
ly and  opened  if  necessary.  The  crop  should  not  be 
drawn  in  until  it  is. thoroughly  cared.  The  field  should 
bo  carefully  raked  with  a  steel  rake,  and  it  is  well  to 
do  this  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  drawn  into  windrows 
—running  the  rake  lengthwise  between  the  windrows. 

When  the  crop  is  of  medium  growth  the  neatest  way 
of  harvesting  it  is  to  cut  it  with  a  combined  mowing 
machine,  with  the  platform  of  the  reaper  attached.  A 
man  rides  on  the  machine  and  gathers  the  cropas  cut,  on 
the  platform,  until  he  has  as  much  as  it  will  carry,  and 
then  lie  throws  it  oil'  with  the  rake.  These  bunches  are 
turned  over  occasionally  until  cured.  They  are  then 
loaded  on  to  a  wagon  and  the  land  on  which  they  laid  is 
raked  with  a  hand  rake.  If  cured  in  cocks  the  hay  would 
be  more  valuable.  Ordinarily  the  bunches  are  allowed 
to  lie  exposed  to  the  rain  and  sun,  and  in  this  case  the 
fodder  is  spoiled.  When  the  crop  is  wry  light,  it  cannot 
be  cut  in  the  manner  described  above,  for  the  reason 
that  the  platform  of  the  reaper  will  not  allow  the  cutter- 
bar  to  rim  close  enough  to  the  ground.  Last  year  our 
crop  of  clover,  owing  to  the  drought,  was  very  short, — not 
more  than  six  inches  high  ;  hut  it  was  well  filled  and  we 
thought  it  worth  the  trouble  of  gathering.  This  we 
succeeded  in   doing  with  little  expense  as  follows: 

We  had  a  Wood's  Mower,  on  the  finger-bar  of  which 
there  are  three  cast-iron  clamps  for  keeping  the  cutter- 
bar  in  place.  We  got  two  pieces  of  sheet-iron,  about  four 
feet  long,  and  had  them  riveted  together.  By  loosing  the 
bolts  of  the  three  clomps  on  the  finger-bar  we  could  slip 
the  iron  under  them,  when  they  were  screwed  down 
tight  again,  and  this  held  our  extempore  sheet-iron  plat- 
form in  its  place.  We  bent  it  up  over  the  grass  divider 
and  a  little  on  the  opposite  side,  and  put  a  wire  from 
the  hind  corner  to  the  frame  of  the  machine,  to  steady  it. 
A  man  followed  the  machine  with  a  rake  and  kept  the 
clover  on  this  sheet-iron  platform  as  it  run  on  the  ground, 
and  when  he  had  got  a  good-sized  bunch  pulled  it 
off.  In  this  way  we  cut  over  forty  acres  of  clover  seed 
that  it  would  otherwise  have  been  difficult  or  impossible 
to  gather.  If  there  is  no  intention  of  saving  the  clover 
straw  for  fodder  there  is  no  necessity  of  paying  much 
attention  to  curing  the  crop.  The  oftencr  it  is  thorough- 
ly wet  and  dried  again,  the  easier  it  will  thrash.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  it  thoroughly  dry  when  drawn  in.  It 
should  be  put  in  the  barn,  as  clover  seed  is  one  of  the 
worst  crops  to  secure  from  rain  in  a  stack.  We  usually 
thrash  in  winter,  selecting,  if  possible,  dry,  frosty  weather. 
We  have  excellent  machines  for  thrashing  and  hailing 
it,  and  the  owners  furnish  four  horses  and  three  or  four 
men,  and  thrash  and  clean  the  seed  all  ready  for  market 
for  75  cents  to  $1  a  bushel.  The  yield  varies  from  one 
bushel  to  seven  bushels  per  acre,  three  bushels  being 
an  average  crop.  Now  that  we  can  do  all  the  work  with 
machinery  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  we  raise, 
in  proportion  to  its  cost. 


Roads  and  Road-making.—  No.  2. 

Wc  discussed  the  subject  of  road-making  in 
tlie  July  Agriculturist,  taking;  the  ground  thfit 
the  surest  way  to  have  good  country  roads  is  to 
break  up  altogether  the  present  system  of  hav- 
ing them  worked  by  districts,  and  by  the  inhab- 
itants. They  ma}'  be  worked  by  contract,  or 
by  a  good  practical  man  who  lias  some  knowl- 
edge of  surveying  and  engineering,  and  who 
may  be  employed  upon  a  good  salary  by  the 
town,  furnished  labor,  teams,  tools,  etc.  This 
plan  works  well. 

Next  to  having  good  roads  it  is  desirable  to 
have  pleasant  ones.  There  is  certainly  great 
pleasure  to  most  people  in  the  mere  driving 
along  upon  a  fine,  hard,  well-graded  road,  free 
from  stones,  wet  spots,  and  sandy  stretches.  But 
to  almost  every  one  the  pleasure  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  grass  and  brooks,  the  woods  and 
trees  of  all  sorts  along  the  highway,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  views  near  at  hand,  nor  of  the 
distant  prospects.  Country  roads  are  not  used 
for  pleasure-riding  a  great  deal,  except  in  the 
neighborhood  of  large  towns;  nevertheless, 
though  ever  so  much  inclined  not  to  sacrifice 
utilit}-  to  beauty,  wc  must  mildly  protest  against 
these  long,  straight  stretches  of  highway,  which 
always  are  as  monotonous  and  dreary  as  the 
character  of  the  country  will  allow.  It  requires 
but  a  very  slight  accommodation  of  the  road  to 
the    natural  levels  of  even  as   flat  a  piece  of 


prairie  as  one  can  readily  find,  to  give  just 
crooks  enough  to  a  road,  on  the  whole  very  di- 
rect, to  relieve  the  tcdiousness  of  travel  for  bus- 
iness or  pleasure  upon  a  perfectly  straight  road. 
Few  are  aware  how  very  slightly  the  distance 
is  increased,  and  how  much  ple.tsanter  the  road 
becomes,  for  having  just  turns  enough  in  it  lo  pre- 
vent more  than  perhaps  one-eighth  of  a  mile  along 
the  road  being  in  view  at  any  one  time.  In  the 
distant  country,  where  every  tiling  bends  to  util- 
ity, we  do  not  wonder  that  generation  after  gen- 
eration lay  out  the  roads  from  point  to  point  as 
direct  as  possible;  but  in  suburban  districts, 
where  the  object  of  opening  new  roads  is  to 
develop  building  sites,  and  to  attract  dwellers 
in  the  town  to  the  country,  at  least  for  the  sum- 
mer, one  of  the  great  attractions  being  the  abili- 
ty lo  take  pleasure  and  relaxation  in  driving,  it 
seems  inexplicable  that  people  should  not  be 
contented  unless  they  lay  out  new  roads  with- 
out a  bend  in  them  for  miles  and  miles.  Wher- 
ever such  roads  have  been  iong  in  use,  it  is 
found  that  pleasure  parties  always  shun  them, 
unless  the  choice  of  the  direction  be  left  with 
the  driver.  The  shady,  crooked  roads  among 
old  farm-houses,  and  those  through  wooded 
swales  and  shady  dells,  are  sought  out,  and 
here  one  meets  the  stylish  equipages  of  the  rich, 
the  old  family  one-horse  barouche  Willi  its  load 
of  happy  children,  well  mounted  riding  par- 
ties, and  all  those  who  enjoy  the  country  for  its 
own  sake,  and  who  drive  or  ride  for  some  other 
purpose  than  showing  off  fast  horses. 

We  object  also  to  very  broad  roads.  Every 
road  should  be  broad  enough  for  three  wagons 
to  roll  abreast,  but  no  road  should  be  broader 
than  it  can  be  well  taken  cure  of.  What  is 
there  beautiful  or  useful  in  a  Westchester  Co. 
"Boulevard"  (the  fashionable  name  now),  100 
feet  wide,  with  a  winding  wagon  track  in  the 
middle,  or  near  it,  and  a  wilderness  of  black- 
berry briers  and  poke-weed  for  15  or  20  feet  on 
each  side?  A  country  road,  40  feet  wide,  is 
wide  enough  for  use;  if  50  feet  wide,  the  road 
must  be  well  looked  after  by  adjoining  proprie- 
tors, or  it  will  be  lined  witli  a  thicket  of  under- 
brush and  a  nursery  of  weeds.  A  road  60  feet 
wide  is  very  handsome,  if  well  cared  for,  and  it 
appears  generous  and  liberal ;  but  It  is  so  much 
of  a  tax  to  maintain  it  in  good  order  that  it  is  a 
risky  thing  to  lay  one  out,  except  in  very  thick- 
ly settled  neighborhoods. 

Sefton  Pigs— In-and-in  Breeding. 

In  a  previous  number  we  have  alluded  to  the 
Sefton  swine,  and  our  own  experience  with 
them.  We  have  now  another  litter  lo  report, 
and  this  closes  the  account.  The  total  result 
in  this  second  generation  was  one  small  pig 
(with  a  defective  lip  and  an  undeveloped  jaw) — 
which  lived  only  a  few  days.  The  probability 
is  that  our  poor  achievement  is  in  no  way  dis- 
creditable to  the  Seftons  as  a  breed, — only  an 
illustration  of  the  ill  effects  of  close-breeding. 
Solar  as  we  can  learn,  all  the  Seftons  in  the 
country  are  descended  from  animals  (possibly 
from  a  single  pair)  imported  from  England  by 
a  single  person.  The  original  stock  is  reported 
to  be  of  great  excellence,  producing  large  lit- 
ters of  fine  pigs,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  (this 
fact  being  admitted)  that  the  ill  success  of  re- 
cent experiments  is  due  only  to  the  want  of 
fresh  blood.  This  idea  is  partly  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  our  Sefton  boar,  although  evi- 
dently affected  in  both  size  and  form  by  the 
relationship  of  his  progenitor,  gets  remarkably 
flue  pigs  when  crossed  with  sows  of  other  breeds. 


Were  it  possible  to  procure  a  fresh  infusion  of 
blood  by  importation  from  England,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  breeding  of  these 
swine.  It  is  said  (hut  the  slory  has  an  unrelia- 
ble look),  that  t he  Earl  of  Sefton,  who  origina- 
ted the  breed,  desiring  to  keep  it  entirely  to 
himself,  never  allows  the  animals  to  leave  his 
place  alive,  and  that  he  only  once  "suspended 
the  rules"  and  gave  a  pair  of  pigs  to  an  Amer- 
ican ship-master.  From  this  pair,  our  stock  is 
descended.  If  others  can  lie  obtained  from  the 
fountain-head,  it  is  very  likely  that  a  better 
breed  than  any  we  now  have  will  be  introduced, 
but  if  we  are  to  look  only  to  the  stock  now  in 
the  country,  it  iB  not  probable  that  they  can  be 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Chester  Whites, 
which  is  thus  far  The    Great   American  Pi;:. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Farmers'  Losses  and 
Trials. 

"  There's  nothing  like  having  both  sides  of  a 
question,"  said  Uncle  Jotham  Sparrowgrass,  as 
lie  struck  his  old  cane  upon  the  gravel,  and 
looked  Parson  Spooner  straight  in  the  eye. 

"You  see,  there  was  Ned  Woodhull,  over 
on  the  Island,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  who 
edited  the  Peconic  Eagle,  and  wrote  poetry,  in 
prose  and  verse,  on  the  blessings  of  rural  life. 
The  fellow  had  never  spent  a  night  in  the  city, 
and  never  seen  any  thing  bigger  than  Sag 
Harbor  in  his  life.  He'd  never  been  out  of  sight 
of  cow  pastures,  or  out.  of  the  smell  of  Bony- 
fish,  and  what  did  he  know  about  the  purple 
and  fine  linen  they  have  in  the  city?  To  heat- 
Ned  talk,  when  he  got  into  one  of  ins  highfal- 
lutin  strains,  you'd  think  lite  kingdom  had 
come,  and  the  new  heavens  was  set  up  on  the 
east  end  of  Long  Island.  There  was  no  end  to 
the  notes  of  his  bugle  on  the  pinks  and  roses, 
the  violets  and  posies,  but  I  did  not  see  many 
of  them  in  the  farmers'  yards,  and  I  did  smell 
Bony-fish  six  months  in  the  year,  and  sometimes 
there  was  'most  too  much  of  a  good  thing." 

"Good  thing  !"  echoed  Jake  Prink,  "I  should 
like  to  know  what  good  thing  any  body  wifli 
two  eyes  in  his  head  can  see  about,  farming. 
I'd  sell  out  to-morrow  if  I  had  a  chance,  and 
there  was  anything  else  a  fellow  could  do.  Ye 
see,  it  has  been  an  oncommon  hard  season  so 
far.  Ye  see,  tew  cows  slunk  their  calves,  and 
the  only  wonder  was  why  the  other  cows 
didn't.  Then  Aunt  Polly  is  generally  great  on 
turkeys,  but  the  only  great  thing  in  the  poultry 
line  this  year  was  the  slaughter  the  foxes  made 
among  them.  They  killed  two  turkeys  and 
their  young  ones  and  six  geese  in  one  night. 
The  skunks  got  at  the  selling  ducks'  nests,  and 
broke  them  up,  and  the  weasels  pitched  into 
the  chickens  right  and  left.  Polly  was  down 
in  the  mouth,  depend  on't.  No,  Uncle  Jotham, 
there's  no  music  in  farming  any  way- you  can 
fix  it.  If  I  had  a  hand-organ  and  a  monkey  I'd 
strike  out  to-morrow,  and  du  suthin'." 

"  I'd  give  tew  cents  to  hear  you  play,"  said 
Tucker. 

"The  jubilee  music  wouldn't  be  a  touch  to 
it,"  said  Jones,  with  his  broadest  grin. 

"  I  have  had  dreadful  luck  with  my  pigs  this 
spring,"  said  Seth  Twiggs,  with  a  puff  of  smoke 
as  blue  as  his  face.  "Ye  see,  I  bought  a  big 
sow  witli  pig,  and  give  fifty  dollars,  thinkin'  I'd 
make  a  spec,  which  was  an  easy  calculation 
with  pigs  at  ten  dollars  apiece.  I  calculated  on 
thirteen  pigs.  She  had  'em,  but  the  beast  lay 
on  five,  and  eat  up  tew,  and  there's  only  six 
left,  which  takes  off  the  profits." 

"How  about  those  three-dollars-a-pound   pq. 
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t:itocs  ?"  inquired  ParsOH  Spooner  of  Deacon 
Smit.li. 

"  They  produced  wonderful]}',"  said  the  Dea- 
con. "I  sprouted  them  five  times,  and  must 
liave  got  five  hundred  fold.  But  they  more 
than  half  rotted,  I  suppose  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  worth  forty  dollars  a  barrel  this 
spring.     But  I  saved  my  bacon." 

'•As  you  always  do,"  added  Jones.  "I  be- 
lieve things  would  grow  on  a  bare  rock  if  you 
planted  'em.     It's  jest  some  folks'  luck." 

"I  don't  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  luck 
about  farming,"  said  the  Deacon.  "If  you  know 
how,  and  use  the  means,  the  result  is  about 
as  certain  as  anything  under  the  sun.  You 
may  calculate  on  thirty,  sixty,  and  a  hundred 
fold  with  entire  confidence,  take  it  one  year  with 
another.  I  bad  no  business  to  expect  five  hund- 
red fold,  and  I  suppose  it  would  not  have  been 
a  good  thing  for  me,  or  for  the  public.  I  might 
have  been  sot  up  too  much  with  my  success, 
and  then,  if  every  body  produced  five  hundred 
fold,  the  market  for  potatoes  would  be  a  little 
overstocked,  and  prices  would  bo  so  low  that 
it  would  not  pay  to  plant  them. 

"It  hain't  paid  this  year,  any  how,"  said 
Jake  Frink.  "Last  spring  I  sold  potatoes  for 
tew  dollars  a  bushel,  and  was  mighty  sorry  I 
hadn't  hung  ou  to  the  whole  crop.  This  spring 
I  kept  every  thing  over,  and  was  mighty  glad 
to  git  rid  of  the  last  on  'em,  down  to  Sliadtown, 
for  thirty  cents  a  bushel.  I  might  have  sold 
every  one  of  'em  for  eighty  cents  a  bushel  last 
fall.  There's  no  calculation  on  any  thing  in 
farming.  I  didn't  plant  over  an  acre  of  pota- 
toes this  spring.     It  don't  pay." 

"That  is  where  you  made  a  blunder,"  the 
Deacon  replied.  "Any  man,  who  has  studied 
the  markets,  might  have  known  that  when  po- 
tatoes were  two  dollars  a  bushel,  everybody 
would  rush  into  them.  There  hasn't  been  so 
many  potatoes  planted  in  years  as  last  season. 
The  crop  was  uncommonly  sound,  and  every 
body  was  loth  to  sell  at  paying  prices  last  fall. 
This  spring,  everybody  must  sell  for  what  they 
can  get,  and  that  is  as  little  as  ten  cents  in  some 
of  the  great  potato  counties.  Everybody  is  dis- 
gusted with  potatoes,  and  goes  into  something 
else.  I  keep  straight  on  planting  potatoes,  cal- 
culating that  for  any  four  years  they  will  pay 
about  as  well  as  any  farm  crop.  I  have  put  in 
eighteen  acres  this  year,  and  I  calculate  that 
next  spring  my  turn  will  come  to  make  some 
money.  If  it  don't,  my  cattle  will  have  plenty 
of  potatoes  to  eat.  A  farmer  can  do  a  good 
deal  worse  business  than  to  raise  potatoes  for 
his  cattle,  especially  when  they  turn  out  three 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre." 

"  There  is  some  sense  in  that,"  said  Jake.  "  If 
a  feller  could  only  git  the  three  hundred,  or 
even  two  hundred.  But,  ye  see,  jest  as  sure  as 
I  git  the  promise  of  a  big  crop,  the  rot  strikes 
on,  and  the  potatoes  turn  up  missing." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  Deacon,  "  there  is  where  you 
make  another  mistake.  You  don't  plant  the 
right  sort.  You  plant  the  Mercer,  and  other 
old  sorts,  because  you  have  always  planted 
them,  and  you  know  they  rot  more  or  less  every 
year.  The  only  question  is  how  much  you  can 
save.  I  plant  the  Harison,  the  Gleason,  and 
other  new  sorts,  and  with  them  rotting  is  the 
exception,  and  sound  potatoes  the  rule.  I 
didn't  lose  ten  bushels  in  a  crop  of  a  thousand 
last  year.  Joe  Blake,  my  next  neighbor,  in  an 
adjoining  field,  lost  half  bis  crop  of  Peach- 
blows,  and,  like  a  fool,  be  has  planted  Peach- 
blows  again  this  spring.  I  profit  by  the  folly 
of  such  people.  The  more  they  stick  to  the  old 
sorts,  the    more   certain   the}'  make  it   that  we 


cannot  rely  upon  them.  A  few  give  out  every 
year,  and  try  the  seedlings  of  Mr.  Goodrich  and 
other  new  kinds.  The  price  of  potatoes  is  kept 
up  by  the  persistence  of  farmers  in  planting  the 
old  kinds,  that  will  rot  in  spite  of  all  you  can 
do  for  them.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate 
the  doggedness  of  farmers  in  following  the 
ruts  than  the  fact  that  the  Mercer  potato  is  still 
planted  after  twenty-five  years  of  rotting." 

"Not  quite  so  fast,  Deacon,"  said  Betli 
Twiggs,  puffing  away  at  the  stump  of  his  pipe. 
"  I  tried  some  of  your  Early  Goodrich  last  year, 
and  they  rotted  like  pizen." 

"Well,  they  ought  to  have  rotted,"  the  Dea- 
con curtly  replied.  "You  planted  them  in  a 
swale,  you  didn't  hoe  them  but  once,  and  by 
August  they  caved  in  under  the  double  pressure 
of  weeds  and  water.  Any  sensible  potato 
would  have  backed  out  under  such  treatment. 
I  give  mine  well-drained  land  and  thorough 
cultivation,  and  did  not  see  a  bad  potato." 

"Then  your  doctrine  is,"  inquired  Mr. 
Spooner,  "that  if  a  farmer  studies  his  business, 
and  takes  care  of  it,  he  won't  have  any  losses?" 

"  Not  exactly  that,"  said  the  Deacon.  "But 
if  he  does  this,  he  will  have  fewer  losses  than 
in  any  other  calling.  Most  of  our  losses  and 
trials  are  due  to   ignorance  and  carelessness." 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  Jake  Frink, 
indignantly,  "how  I  could  have  prevented  the 
foxes  from  killing  my  turkeys." 

"That  is  just  the  question  I'd  like  to  answer," 
said  the  Deacon.  "You  and  a  few  other  mean 
farmers  have  voted  for  years  against  a  bounty 
on  foxes,  and  have  carried  your  point.  As  a 
consequence,  these  animals  have  increased,  and 
you  have  lost  some  of  your  poultry,  worth 
probably  ten  times  as  much  as  yoti  would  have 
paid  in  taxes.  I  am  rather  resigned  under  your 
losses.  I  think  you  will  vote  for  a  bounty  next 
spring.  Then  you  have  been  suffering  the 
bushes  to  invade  your  farm,  and  a  thicket  has 
grown  up  along  the  brook,  within  ten  rods  of 
your  house,  making  as  nice  a  shelter  for  foxes 
as  could  be  desired.  You  can't  blame  them,  if 
they  accept  your  invitation,  walk  into  your  nice 
little  jungle,  ami  snap  up  3'our  sitting  turkeys. 
If  you  clear  up  your  brush,  and  provide  coops 
for  your  turkeys  near  the  house,  the  foxes  will 
not  trouble  you,  especially  if  you  keep  on  the 
bounty,  and  kill  them  off.  You  can  make  as 
clean  work  with  the  foxes  as  has  been  made 
with  bears  and  catamounts.  Man  was  made  to 
subdue  the  earth  and  wild  beasts.  If  he  don't 
do  it,  something  is  the  matter  with  his  brains." 

The  Deacon  is  as  sound  as  a  nut.  The  fact 
is,  we  are  to  blame  for  most  of  our  losses;  and 
blameworthy  or  not,  we  do  not  have  so  many 
troubles  as  other  people.  City  folks,  who  turn 
farmers,  are  apt  to  get  the  key  note  pitched  a 
little  too  high,  but  they  soon  learn  that  the  best 
hen  will  not  average  an  egg  a  day,  and  the  best 
turkey  will  not  always  lay  twenty  eggs,  hatch 
them,  and  raise  the  young  ones.  People  some- 
times lose  what  they  never  bad. 
Hookertown,  Conn.,   1  Yours  to  Command, 

July  loth,  1S60.        j  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


About  the  Rotation  of  Crops. 

• — 
Frequent  attempts  are  made  to  lay  down 
specific  rules  for  the  rotation  of  the  crops  of  a 
farm;  but  there  are  so  many  circumstances 
which  render  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  any 
fixed  directions,  that  it  seems  to  us  much  more 
useful  to  slate  the  principles  upon  which  the 
necessity  for  rotation  is  based,  than  to  attempt 
to  prescribe  definite  rules.  There  are  various 
objects  to  be  attained  by  means  of  a  rotation. 


The  mo<U  important  of  these  arc  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  prop- 
er adjustment  of  the  demand  for  labor.  All 
other  matters  arc  incidental,  although,  of  course, 
the  question  of  the  sale  of  crops,  that  is,  the 
production  of  that  which  will  yield  the  most 
money  without  injury  to  the  land,  is  of  the  ut- 
most consequence. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  by  all  farmers  who 
know  anything,  that  the  raising  of  ihe  same 
crop — unless,  indeed,  it  be  permanent  pasture 
grasses — for  many  successive  years  on  Ihe  same 
land,  gradually  injures  its  quality.  Not  only 
are  certain  elements  of  fertility  that  the  soil 
contains,  removed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  other  available  elements  that  the 
crop  requires;  1ml,  as  each  crop  is  attended  by 
its  peculiar  weeds  and  peculiar  insects,  these  in- 
cidental drawbacks  to  the  success  of  our  opera- 
tions tire  fostered  in  increasing  degree  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  lime  during  which  a 
single  crop  is  grown.  Therefore,  we  should  con- 
stantly aim  to  so  alternate  our  cropping,  that, 
while  this  year's  crop  may  make  an  excessive 
demand  on  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil,  that 
of  the  next  year  may  require  lcs3  of  this  ingre- 
dient, and  more  of  some  other ;  and  so  that  the 
weeds  that  are  induced  by  the  growth  of  Ibis 
year's  crop  may,  by  the  more  thorough  cultiva- 
tion of  the  next  year,  be  exterminated.  It  will 
be  found  in  practice  that  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  different  crops  that  enter  into  the  rota- 
tion, provided  they  are  all  such  as  can  be  grown 
with  success  and  disposed  of  with  certainty,  the 
better  will  be  the  ultimate  result; — and  espe- 
cially should  clover  or  some  other  deep-rooting 
plant  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  shift,  for 
these  plants  obtain  a  large  amount  of  nutritive 
matter  from  the  subsoil,  which  on  their  decom- 
position they  yield  to  the  surface  soil,  while  the 
decay  of  their  deeper  reaching  roots  opens  in- 
viting channels  for  the  descent  of  the  roots  of 
more  delicate  plants. 

It  is  not  always — indeed,  not  generally, — 
possible  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  rotation  as 
shall  develop  the  greatest  possible  productive 
capacity  of  Ihe  land,  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  supply  of  manure  is  ample  for  the  purpose. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  some  of  the  more 
productive  crops  require  a  large  amount  of 
manual  labor,  and  also  that  the  chief  labor  re- 
quired by  two  entirely  different  crwps  may  fall 
duo  on  the  same  da}-.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  labor 
that  a  given  area  of  any  crop  will  require  at 
any  particular  period ;  and  matters  should  be 
adjusted,  so  far  as  possible  (due  allowance  being 
made  for  bad  weather),  in  such  a  way  that,  from 
the  first,  opening  of  spring,  until  the  final  setting 
in  of  winter,  the  regular  force  of  the  farm  may 
be  constantly  employed ;  and  also  so  that  the 
requirement  for  extra  labor,  that  necessarily  at- 
tends all  systematic  farming  during  certain  sea- 
sons, may  be  surely  met  by  the  supply  of  tran- 
sient men  within  reach.  For  instance,  the 
raising  of  roots  and  cabbage",  which  are  highly 
important,  not  only  as  yielding  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  stock  of  winter  food,  but  as 
greatly  improving  the  soil  through  their  high 
cultivation  and  the  rich  manuring  that  they 
need,  requires  that  a  very  large  amount  of  hand- 
labor  be  done  at  the  precise  lime  when  the  get- 
ting in  of  hay  calls  for  every  moment's  labor  of 
the  regular  farm  force;  and,  consequently,  the 
extent  of  these  crops  must  be  limited  almost 
exactly  by  the  amount  of  help  that  the  neigh- 
borhood affords, — due  account  being  taken  of 
the  services  of  women  and  children,  who,  for 
this  work,  are  even  belter  than  men. 
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Our   Small   Herons. 

— . — . 
Wo  present  pictures  this  month  of  two  strik- 
ing species — the  Green  Heron,  (fig.  1.)  Ardea 
vircsccns,  of  Linnaeus,  now  called  Buto- 
mdcs  riivscens,  as  named  by  Bonaparte, 
and  (fig.  2)  the  Least  Bittern,  formerly 
Ard,;t,   now  Ardetlu    crilis.     They  arc 
both  waders  and  spearmen,  taking  their 
prey  alive  by  impaling  it  upon  their  long, 
sharp  bills.     The  former  is  familiar  to 
every  farmer's   boy,  and  is   sometimes 
called     "  fly-up-the-creek,"    but    more 
commonly  "  poke,"  from  its  awkward 
flight,    and    more    awkward    position 
when  standing,  especially  ifits  perch  is 
not    stable.      The   bird  has,   however, 
points  of  great  beauty  in  its  plumage, 
in  which   bright  deep  green,   purplish 
red,  brown,   and  bluish  gray  are  com- 
bined.     On  some  parts  t  lie  colors  are 
changeable,  like  some  silk  stuffs.     The 
crest  is  permanently  green,  and  erectile, 
the  feathers  of  the  back  green  or  bluish 
gray,  according  to  the  direction  from 
which  they  are  viewed;    the   neck   is 
purplish   red,   the    throat   white,  with 
dark  brown  spots;   the  wings  are  olive 
-    green,    the   feathers  being  laced   with 
white,  and  the  under  parts  are   dusky 
brown,  inclining  to  ash  color.    The  up- 
per part  of  the  bill  is  black,  the  lower 
mandible   chiefly  yellow,   and  the  legs 
are  yellow.    The  Green  Heron  is  com- 
mon in  summer  in  all  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.     In  winter  the  scattered  ones 
move   southward,   and   remain   in  the 
Gulf  States.     It  is  common  on  the  mar- 
gins of  stagnant  pools  and  salt  marshes, 
ami  along  upland  streams.     The  nests 
are  near  the  margins  of  ponds',  some- 
times low,  at  other  times  built  in   high 
position-.      It   usually  lays   four   eggs, 
and  the  young  do  riot  gain   their  full 
plumage  before  the  second  season.    The 
food  of  this  heron,  like  most  of  its  con- 
geners, is  such  animals  as   it  can  procure  by 
wading  along  the  margins  of  streams  and  pools, 
and  in  marshes;  namely,  frogs,  lield-mice  ana 
shrewSjinsects,  fish, 
shell-fish,  tadpoles, 
etc.     Its  habits  are 
not   so  much   noc- 
turnal as  those  of 
most  other  herons, 
but  it  feeds  more  or 
less  all  day,  being 
most   active   about 
dusk.     The  flesh  is 
never  eaten  at  the 
North,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  but  it  is 
esteemed     at     the 
South.and  tlicbirds 
are       occasionally 
found    with    other 
game   in   the  mar- 
kets   of   New    Or- 
igins     and     other 
Southern        cities. 
Common     '    speci- 
mens are  about   13 
or  16  inches  long. 
The    Least    Bit- 
tern, (fig.  2,)  Ardct- 
ta  exilw  of  Gray,  is 

the  smallest  of  the  Herons.     (Why  it  is  call1  -■! 
Bittern  it  would    be  difficult    to  say.)    This 


pretty  little  species  is  by  no  means  so  frequent- 
ly met  with  as  the  former,  except  at  the  South. 
It  is  a  constant  resident  of  Florida,  extending 
southward  in  winter,  and  northward  in  sum- 


isli  black;  the  sides  of  the  head  and  back  of 
the  neck  arc  brownish  red,  almost  a  wine  color, 
shading  into  light  chestnut.  The  wing  coverts 
are  of  a  similar  color,  the  secondaries  tipped 
with  chestnut  red,  anil  the  flight  featji- 
ers  purplish  gray.  The  tail  is  short 
and  rounded  ;  the  wings  are  also  short, 
broad,  and  rounded.  Audubon  men- 
tions an  interesting  peculiarity  of  this 
bird,  namely,  its  ability  to  narrow  its 
body  to  pass  through  close  spaces.  He 
placed  two  books  an  inch  and  a  half 
and  afterwards  an  inch  apart,  and  found 
that,  though  their  bodies  measured  2'|a 
inches  across,they  easily  walked  through 
tbc  narrowest  space.  The  size  of  the 
Least  Bittern  is  given  as  12  to  13' \, 
inches,  total  length  from  tip  of  bill  to 
tail ;  measured  to  the  lips  of  the  claws, 
about  16  inches;  while  the  weight  is 
from  31  |i  to  4J| ,  ounces,  the  males  be- 
ing larger,  heavier,  as  well  as  more 
brilliantly   colored,  than    the 


females. 


GREEN  HERON  AND  LEAST  BITTERS. 

mer,  being  foumrfrom  Maine  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Missouri.  Its  habits,  food,  and  places  of 
resort,  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  Green 


The  Hammer-head  Shark. 

Among  the  most  curious  members  of 
the  very  peculiar  and  interesting  family 
of  Sharks,  none  is  more  singularly 
formed  than  the  Hammer-head,  of 
which  we  give  a  picture.  Sharks  are 
boneless  fishes,  the  place  of  bone  being 
supplied  by  cartilage,  which,  in  some 
parts  of  the  body,  is  stiff  and  hard.  They 
do  not  breathe  through  gills  like  com- 
mon fishes  having  stales,  but  in  Hie 
place  of  gills  there  arc  holes  through 
which  the  water  escapes.  Although  be- 
longing to  a  class  of  li-hcs,  which  are 
hatched  from  the  egg,  many  sharks 
bring  forth  their  young  alive,  a-  dors 
this.  The  mouths  of  all  sharks  are 
uuder  the  projecting  snout,  so  that  to 
bite  anything  swimming  above  them 
they  must  turn  over  nearly  or  quite  up- 
on their  backs;  this  they  are  able  to  do 
quickly  and  easily  from  their  one-sided 
The  Hammer-head  Shark  is  common  to 
It  is,  when  of  full 


more 

tails. 

both  Europe  and  America, 


II  \M>LEK-HEAD  SHARK, 


-(Zyrjirna  vh-ilhi's.) 


Heron.     The  colors  are  less  brilliant,  but  beau-  I  swim  out   far  from  shore, 
tiful ;  the  crest,  back,  and  tail,  are  glossy  green-  '  pally  flatfish,   skates,   and 


size,  11  or  12  feet 
long,  the  body  be- 
ing of  a  grayish  col- 
or above,  and  whit- 
ish below.  The  head 
is  nearly  black,  flat, 
exceedingly  broad 
and  truncated,  re- 
minding one  of  a 
mallet  or  double- 
headed  hammer, 
and  the  eyes  are 
at  the  extreme  out- 
er ends.  The  skin 
is  tough,  the  flesh 
leathery,  and  unfit 
to  cat.  The  liver 
yields  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  oil.  This 
fish  is  held  in  dread 
by  the  fishermen  ot 
our  coast  on  ac- 
count of  its  ferocity, 
and  it  is  one  of 
those  sharks  which 
occasionally  attack 
surf-bathers  who 
Its  food  is  princi- 
other   bottom   fish. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— BTo.  68. 


John  Johnston  has  been  to  see  me.  He  is 
nearly  in  his  eightieth  year,  but  ia  as  enthusiastic 
about  fanning  as  ever.  "  I  never  expected  to  go 
so  far  from  home  again,"  he  said,  "  but  I  wanted 
to  see  j*our  farm,  and  how  you  are  getting 
along."  Passing  a  lowland  farm,  that  produces 
little  but  weeds,  rushes,  and  coarse  grass,  on 
the  banks  of  a  creek  on  our  way  from  the  sta- 
tion, and  on  my  telling  him  it  belonged  to  a 
firm  in  New  York  who  had  a  $70-an-acre  mort- 
gage on  it,  that  they  foreclosed  and  bought  in 
the  farm,  and  that  they  would  now  probably  be 
glad  to  take  $35  an  acre  for  it,  he  exclaimed, 
"  If  I  was  ten  years  younger,  I  would  like  to 
buy  it.  It  would  make  grand  meadow  land.  I 
could  make  it  cut  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  pays  better  than  hay." 
His  eyes  brightened  as  he  pointed  out  where  he 
would  put  in  the  drains.  "  Such  land,"  he  said, 
"  does  not  need  many  drains.  An  underdrain 
will  dry  this  light,  alluvial  soil  on  each  side  a 
far  greater  distance  than  on  clayey  upland  like 
mine."  "  The  people  here  think  it  is  too  flat  to 
drain,"  I  said,  but  his  practiced  eye  soon  de- 
tected this  error.  "  See  how  fast  the  water  runs 
in  places,"  he  exclaimed;  "there  is  plenty  of 
fall  if  they  would  only  clean  out  the  creek." 
And  he  is  right ;  for,  a  short  time  ago,  the  boys 
put  a  couple  of  planks  across  the  creek,  and 
dammed  it  up,  so  that  they  could  go  in  swim- 
ming ;  and  I  noticed  that,  though  the  dam  was 
two  feet  high,  it  did  not  set  the  water  back  for 
more  than  fifteen  rods,  showing  that  there  was 
two  feet  fall  in  this  distance.  If  the  creek  was 
cleaned  out  so  that  the  water  ran  on  a  dead 
level  for  thirty  or  forty  rods,  the  creek  would 
then  be  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and  this 
would  enable  us  to  put  in  the  underdrains  on 
each  side  as  deep  as  is  necessary  for  the  most 
perfect  drainage.  And  where  this  is  done,  there 
is  no  richer  or  more  productive  land.  One 
man,  who  has  a  small  farm  a  little  higher  up  on 
this  same  creek,  cut  some  surface  ditches,  about 
two  feet  deep,  and  threw  the  black  muck  from 
the  ditches  on  to  the  land,  and  he  has  made 
himself   rich   by   raising  onions,  carrots,  etc. 

"  Here,  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  lives  an 
energetic  Hollander,  the  happy  father  of  a  dozen 
children.  He  rents  ninety  acres  of  land,  work- 
ing it  on  shares.  He  and  I  are  great  friends, 
for  we  botli  believe  in  thorough  cultivation.  I 
wish  we  could  see  him,  for  I  want  you  to  say  a 
good  word  to  him.  He  needs  encouragement, 
for  he  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  He  is  poor  in 
everything  but  health,  energy,  and  children,  and 
these,  I  tell  him,  will  yet  make  him  rich.  He 
has  only  been  on  the  farm  two  years,  but  he  has 
accomplished  wonders  considering  his  means. 
There  were  a  dozen  acres  of  low,  swampy  land, 
covered  with  decayed  logs,  stumps,  and  brush. 
The  owner  told  him  if  he  would  clear  them  off 
and  put  in  a  crop,  he  might  have  all  the  produce 
the  first  season.  He  did  so,  cutting  one  or  two 
surface  ditches,  and  planting  corn  and  potatoes. 
He  cultivated  them  thoroughly,  and  had  the 
best  corn  and  by  far  the  heaviest  yield  of  pota- 
toes in  the  neighborhood."  "Is  that  your  house 
yonder,  on  the  right?"  "No,  that  is  the  '  Dea- 
con's.' "  His  farm  joins  mine.  He  has  just  been 
building  a  new  barn,  and  this  indicates  better 
farming.  His  wheat  looks  capital,  but  his  oats, 
like  mine,  are  full  of  thistles.  He  is  a  very 
shrewd,  observing,  intelligent  man ;  knows  how 
to  give  capital  advice  on  all  subjects,  but  does 
not  always  follow  it  himself.  He  believes  in 
draining,  but  his  land  is  innocent  of  tiles.     He 


was  offered  $140  an  acre  for  his  farm,  and 
thinks  it  will  pay  the  interest  on  more,  while  I 
am  sure  that  $20  an  acre,  judiciously  spent  in 
draining,  would  double  its  productiveness,  and 
quadruple  the  profits;  and  if  it  was  any  other 
farm  than  his  own,  the  Deacon  would  persuade 
the  owner  to  put  in  the  ditches.  He  is  a  first- 
rate  neighbor,  but  (this  is  in  strict  confidence, 
you  know)  he  is  a  little  bit  of  an  old  fogy.  I 
persuaded  Mr.  Beman,  whose  farm  we  have  just 
passed,  to  buy  a  steel  plow  this  spring,  and  he 
pronounces  it  the  best  plow  he  ever  saw ;  but 
the  Deacon  met  me  the  other  day,  and  said,  "  I 
have  just  been  looking  at  your  corn  and  Mr. 
Beman's,  and  I  have  come  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  those  steel  plows  bring  in  the 
weeds  I"  I  told  him  that  was  an  old  story.  It 
was  what  the  English  farmers,  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  wooden  plows,  said  of  the 
iron  one3.  And  though  I  laughed  at  the  idea 
at  the  time,  it  is  possible  there  is  some  truth  in 
it.  The  steel  plows  pulverize  and  mellow  the 
soil  more  perfectly  than  the  iron  ones — just  as 
the  iron  ones  did  the  same  thing  better  than  the 
wooden  ones— and,  consequently,  any  seeds  of 
weeds  that  were  lying  dormant  among  the  clogs 
would  be  more  likely  to  germinate.  I  have 
known  subsoiling  and  deep  plowing  to  "  bring 
in"  thistles  and  wild  mustard  by  the  million. 

All  this  time,  Mr.  Johnston,  who  was  tired 
by  his  journey,  said  little.  Like  all  sensible  and 
agreeable  men,  he  is  a  good  listener.  But  after 
dinner  we  got  him  talking  about  his  own  farm 
experience — and  what  a  rich  experience  it  lias 
been  !  When  he  made  his  first  purchase,  "  You 
will  starve  on  that  land,"  the  neighbors  said. 
He  drew  out  a  large  quantity  of  manure  that 
had  been  accumulating  for  years,  and  put  it  on 
to  a  field  he  was  about  to  sow  to  barley.  "  You 
are  throwing  away  your  time  and  money,"  was 
all  the  encouragement  he  received ;  and  what 
was  worse  than  all,  the  barley  itself  seemed  to 
confirm  their  opinion.  It  was  a  miserable  crop  ! 
Poor  Johnston  !  It  must  have  been  a  bitter 
pill  to  swallow.  But  his  faith  was  strong,  and 
he  kept  busily  at  work.  He  mowed  and  got  to- 
gether what  little  barley  there  was,  and  plowed 
the  land  twice,  harrowed  it  thoroughly,  and 
then  sowed  wheat.  And  this  time  he  got  his 
reward.  It  was  a  great  crop.  "  No  crop,"  he 
remarked,  "  requires  such  good  land  and  such 
thorough  tillage  as  barley.  Land  that  is  rich 
enough  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  barley  will 
be  rich  enough  after  the  barley  i3  off  to  grow  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  without  more  manure."  That 
is  true,  I  said  ;  but  to  make  a  sure  thing  of  it,  it 
would  be  better  to  put  on  two  hundred  pounds 
of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre  before  sowing  the 
wheat.  "  That  would  give  great  wheat,"  he  re- 
plied. "  I  believe  in  guano.  I  used  it  last 
year  on  my  wheat,  and  it  was  capital,  and  this 
spring  I  sent  for  some  more  to  put  on  my  man- 
gel-wurzel. A  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  Mr. 
S.  put  guano  on  some  poor  knolls  that  never 
before  produced  anything,  and  he  had  great 
wheat,  and  to  this  day  you  can  see  the  effect  of 
the  guano."  I  can  well  believe  that,  I  said  ;  al- 
though it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  not  a  particle 
of  manure  remained  in  the  soil  after  the  second 
or  third  year.  Nearly  all  the  ammonia  would 
be  taken  up  by  the  first  crop  of  wheat,  and  the 
following  crop  of  clover  would  use  up  the  phos- 
phates. But  he  probably  had  a  big  crop  of 
clover,  the  roots  of  which,  and  probably  some 
of  the  clover,  would  be  plowed  in  for  manure, 
and  thus  the  laud  would  grow  good  crops  long 
after  the  guano  had  disappeared.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  plaster,  or  manure  of  any  kind, 


or  of  summer-fallowing,  or  of  anything  that  we: 
once  do  to  enrich  the  land.  It  gives  us  good; 
clover,  and  if  the  land  is  properly  managed  af- 
terwards, we  never  altogether  lose  the  benefit. 
A  good  start  is  half  the  race.  "  Yes,"  he  re- 
plied, "  the  clover  on  these  knolls  where  the 
guano  was  put  is  always  so  heavy  that  it  lodges.!1' 

The  next  morning,  after  having  been  to  the 
barn-yard,  where  the  men  were  milking  the 
cows,  he  asked,  "  What  makes  your  cows  so. 
thin  ?  You  could  not  have  wintered  themi 
well."  This  remark  "  took  me  down  "  consider- 
ably. I  rather  prided  myself  on  feeding  the 
cows  so  well  in  winter.  And  I  have  been  for 
several  weeks  feeding  them  steamed  potatoes 
and  a  little  corn  meal;  and  besides  this,  their 
pasture  is  capital.  In  fact,  I  have  been  a  little 
afraid  of  getting  my  cows  too  fat.  I  feed  higher 
than  anybody  else  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
then  to  be  told  that  the  cows  are  thin  !  Well, 
if  Mr.  J.  says  so,  all  right.  I  will  feed  higher.. 
I  believe  in  supplying  all  the  food  a  cow  can 
turn  iuto  butter.  And  I  believe,  too,  in  making 
cows  fat  in  winter,  being  satisfied  that,  with  a 
good  cow,  we  get  all  the  fat  back  again  in  the 
form  of  butter  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  Johnston's  cows  are  grade  Short-horns, 
and  arc  very  fat,  but  they  give  a  large  quantity 
of  milk.  He  says  "  there  is  nothing  like  Dur- 
hams."  He  has  just  sold  a  two-year-old  heifer 
to  the  butcher  for  $11G.  She  weighed  1,300  lbs. 
or  so.  Except  for  the  last  few  months,  she  had 
nothing  but  grass  and  ha}-.  But  then  his  grass 
is  of  the  best  quality.  He  believes,  as  I  do,  that 
on  dry  land,  the  more  you  cultivate  it,  and  the 
more  manure  you  use,  the  more  nutritious  will 
be  the  grass.  Few  understand  what  an  im- 
mense advantage  this  is.  Mr.  J.  has  to  milk 
his  cows  three  times  a  day,  and  gets  a  pailful 
each  time;  and  the  cows  have  nothing  but 
hay  and  grass,  winter  and  summer.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  it  would  take  two  or  three  quarts 
of  corn  meal  to  make  twenty-five  pounds  of 
ordinary  hay  equal  to  that  which  Mr.  J.  gets 
from  his  thoroughly  uinlerdrained,  clean,  and 
richly  manured  land.  Those  of  us  who  are 
trying  to  improve  our  farms  should  take  encour- 
agement. The  advantages  to  be  gained  are 
greater  in  every  way  than  most  of  us  understand. 

Mr.  J.  thought  my  horses  -rfere  in  such  high 
condition  that  I  could  not  work  them  very  hard. 
I  told  him  they  were  worked  steadily  every  day. 
We  feed  pretty  high,  and  it  is  one  of  my  rules 
never,  if  it  can  be  helped,  to  let  a  horse  lie  idle. 
A  horse,  if  well  fed,  will  do  better  if  worked 
regularly  than  if  he  works  hard  occasionally, 
and  then  lies  idle.  It  costs  so  much  to  keep  a 
horse,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  him  stand- 
ing in  the  stable  while  we  are  hoeiug.  Better 
try  to  do  more  of  our  hoeing  with  the  cultivator. 

But  "  fat  horses  and  thin  cows,"  you  will 
say,  does  not  indicate  very  good  fanning.  And 
this  is  true.  But  I  do  not  want  my  horses  any 
thinner;  and  I  will  see  that  my  cows,  after  this, 
are  fatter,  at  least  in  the  spring.  A  cow  ought 
to  work  "as  hard  as  a  horse,"  and  should  be  as 
well  fed.  That  is  to  say,  we  keep  horses  to 
labor,  and  cows  to  produce  milk,  and  the  source 
of  both  is  the  food.  Where  horses  and  cows 
are  cheap,  it  may  pay  to  keep  them  on  a  low- 
diet  of  cheap  food ;  but  where  they  are  high,  it 
is  a  great  loss  to  allow  their  digestive  powers  to 
run  to  waste  from  not  providing  all  the  material 
that  the  stomach  can  turn  into  blood,  which  is 
the  primary  source  of  milk,  as  well  as  flesh. 
We  are  all  of  us  rather  inclined  to  feed  our 
horses   better  than  we   do  our  cows,  and  it  is 
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a  great  mistake.     We  should  not  feed  our  horses 
less,  but  our  cows  more  than  is  generally  done. 

You  think  Mr.  J.  was  rather  hard  on  me. 
Not  at  all.  He  simply  detected  my  weak 
points.  'Would  you  have  fared  any  better  ?  Do 
you  work  your  horses  more  constantly,  or  feed 
your  cows  more  generously?  "In  an  experi- 
ence of  forty  years,"  said  he,  "  I  have  never 
met  with  but  two  men  who  could  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  fatting  sheep,  and  one  of  these  was 
a  thief!  Where  there  is  one  man  who  is  fit  to 
come  near  a  cow  or  sheep,  there  are  a  hundred 
who  can  plow,  and  mow,  and  do  all  kinds  of 
farm  work."  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  Neg- 
lect a  fatting  animal  for  a  single  day,  and  you 
lose  all  your  feed  for  a  week.  A  farmer  must 
give  his  stock  his  personal  attention,  or  he  can- 
not hope  for  success.  He  need  not  necessarily 
do  all  the  work  himself,  but  he  must,  at  any 
rate,  see  that  it  is  done,  and  done  promptly  and 
regularly.  And  he  must  be  able  to  detect,  at  a 
glance,  any  slight  change  in  an  animal,  and  if 
it  will  not  eat  enough  of  one  kind  of  food,  try 
something  else.  Mayhew  says  that  a  horse  has 
such  a  great  desire  to  do  anything  that  a  kind 
master  wishes,  that  he  can  soon  persuade  him 
to  eat  bitter  aloes,  while  I  have  known  men 
who  could  not  induce  a  cow  to  eat  steamed  po- 
tatoes and  corn  meal,  or  a  sheep  to  eat  oil-cake. 
Such  men  may  be  allowed  to  pile  manure  in 
the  barn-yard  while  the  stock  is  in  the  field, 
but  their  harsh  voices  should  never  reach  the 
ear3  of  a  gentle  cow  or  a  timid  sheep. 

My  remarks  in  regard  to  plowing  with  lines 
round  the  shoulder  have  brought  me  letters  by 
the  bushel.  And  nearly  all  the  writers  condemn 
the  practice,  and  think  I  must  reside  in  a  be- 
nighted region.  Throughout  Western  New 
York  it  is  the  general  practice.  I  know  of 
but  one  man  who  does  not  adopt  it.  He 
uses  a  jockey  stick  between  the  horses,  and  two 
single  rope  lines,  which  he  holds  in  his  hands, 
or  lets  them  hang  on  the  handles  of  the  plow. 
He  guides  his  horses  by  "  haw"  and  "gee,"  and 
seldom  needs  to  use  the  lines,  except  to  touch 
up  the  horses  occasionally. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Agriculturist  thinks 
I  have  got  "fall-fallowing  and  barley  growing 
on  the  brain."  He  is  right.  And  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  communicate  the  complaint  to  others. 
Not  that  I  wish  to  induce  any  one  to  raise  bar- 
ley. Such  is  not  my  desire.  But  I  do  want 
farmers  to  try  fall-fallowing  for  any  or  all 
spring  crops  they  propose  to  raise.  I  am  satis- 
fied that,  if  generally  adopted,  the  practice 
would  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  profits  of 
American  farmers.  Of  course  it  is  not  adapted 
to  all  soils  and  all  situations.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  our  large  cities,  where  land  is  too  valu- 
able to  be  allowed  to  remain  idle  for  three  or 
four  months,  we  must  grow  crops  and  clean  the 
land  at  the  same  time.  And  on  light  sandy  soils, 
generally,  fall-fallowing  may  not  be  necessary. 
By  the  constant  use  of  the  cultivator  among 
corn,  potatoes,  beans,  and  other  hoed  crops,  we 
can  keep  such  land  perfectly  clean.  And  this 
is  all  that  is  needed,  except  manure,  to  produce 
good  crops.  But,  away  from  the  cities,  and  on 
the  heavier  class  of  soils,  such  as  "clay  loam," 
"calcareous  loam,"  and  even  "  sandy  loam" or, 
in  shoi't,  on  any  soil  that  contains  latent  plant- 
food,  fall-fallowing  will  prove  exceedingly  use- 
ful. I  do  not  mean  fall-plowing  merely.  I 
mean  much  more  than  this.  Plow  the  land  in 
July  or  August,  and  cultivate  and  harrow  it 
thoroughly,  to  cause  the  weeds  to  germinate. 


Then  cross-plow  it,  and  repeat  the  harrowings 
and  cultivatings  until  the  surface-soil,  fir  five 
or  six  inches  deep,  is  as  mellow  as  a  garden. 
Then  plow  it  ngain,  deep  and  well,  and  let 
it  lie  up  rough  for  the  frosts  of  winter  to  disin- 
tegrate and  mellow  the  inch  or  two  of  subsoil 
last  thrown  up.  Then  in  the  spring  sow  what 
you  will, — wheat,  barley,  or  oats  ;  or,  better  still, 
if  the  weeds,  root,  branch,  and  seed,  are  not  all 
killed,  plant  corn,  potatoes,  or  beans,  and  culti- 
vate thoroughly,  and  this  will  soon  give  us  clean 
farms,  rich  land,  and  large  profits. 

Pigs  are  very  scarce  this  summer,  aud  farm- 
ers are  anticipating  very  high  prices  for  pork 
next  winter.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  those 
■who  fat  early  will  make  the  most  money.  Corn 
is  low,  and  it  will  pay  well  to  convert  it  into 
pork  at  present  prices.  In  August  aud  Septem- 
ber, if  the  pigs  have  the  run  of  a  good  pasture, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  three  or  four  bushels  of 
corn  will  make  one  hundred  pounds  of  pork. 
Ordinarily,  when  pigs  are  shut  up  to  fatten,  it 
requires  seven  or  eight  bushels  of  corn  to  make 
one  hundred  pounds  of  pork.  In  the  summer, 
with  a  good  pasture,  the  pigs  get  enough  grass 
to  keep  them  growing,  aud  all  the  corn  they 
receive  is  converted  into  pork ;  whereas,  when 
they  are  shut  up  to  fatten,  probably  more  than 
half  the  corn  they  eat  is  needed  to  sustain  the 
vital  functions,  and  all  the  growth  and  fat  are 
derived  from  the  corn  eaten  over  and  above  this 
amount.  When  pigs  are  scarce,  and  corn  cheap, 
as  at  present,  nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than 
to  feed  them  nothing  but  the  slops  and  milk 
from  the  house,  and  grass.  Let  them  have  a 
quart  or  so  of  corn  a  day  besides,  and  they  will 
grow  as  fast  again.  There  is  no  cheaper  way 
of  making  pork.  No  half-fat  hogs  should  be 
sent  to  market  this  year,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
prevent  it.  If  a  farmer  ha3  no  corn,  let  him 
buy  it.    It  will  pay,  as  it  has  rarely  paid  before. 

Agricultural  writers  are  inclined  to  run  to 
extremes.  Farmers  often  cure  their  hay  too 
much,  and  to  guard  against  this  mistake,  some 
writers  urge  us  to  put  it  into  the  barn  before  it 
is  cured  half  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  have 
found,  to  my  cost,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  follow 
their  recommendations.  Better  dry  it  too  much 
than  not  dry  it  enough.  And  so  in  cutting 
grain.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  loss  in  letting  it 
get  dead  ripe.  But  there  is  a  still  greater  loss 
in  cutting  it  before  the  graiu  becomes  firm. 

Steam  thrashing  machines  are  destined  speed- 
ily to  take  the  place  of  the  horse  machines. 
Then  we  can  thrash  out  our  graiu  as  we  draw 
it  in  from  the  field,  and  put  the  straw  in  the 
barn.  And  to  those  farmers  who  are  short  of 
barn  room,  and  who  have  to  stack  their  grain, 
this  plan  will  be  of  even  still  greater  advantage. 
It  saves  all  the  expense  and  loss  of  stacking. 
In  stacking  grain  we  always  have  two  men,  or 
a  man  and  a  strong  boy,  on  the  stack;  and  in 
thrashing  from  the  stack,  it  requires  two  men, 
and  sometimes  three,  to  pitch  the  grain  off  the 
stack  to  the  machine.  Now,  in  drawing  direct- 
ly from  the  field  to  the  machine,  all  we  need  is 
one  man  to  pitch  the  grain  from  the  wagon  to 
the  machine,  and  consequently  we  save  the  la- 
bor of  four  or  five  men.  We  require  three 
wagons  and  two  teams,  one  man  to  pitch,  and 
three  men  to  load,  drive,  and  unload.  This  force 
will  furnish  the  grain  as  fast  as  any  ten-horse 
power  machine  can  thrash  it.  Last  year  I  was 
all  through  harvesting  and  thrashing  by  the 
first  of  August,  except  some  oats,  and  we  had 
four  months  of  good  weather,  before  winter  set 


iu,  to  get  the  land  ready  for  spring  crops.  We 
shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  our  "  short 
seasons"  when  we  find  out  how  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  long  aud  delightful  period  between 
our  early  harvest  and  late  winter.  We  have, 
agriculturally,  the  best  climate  iu  the  world — if 
we  only  use  it  properly. 

Low  as  produce  is,  farmers  in  this  section 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  higher  wages  this 
season  than  during  the  war.  We  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  find  cheaper  labor.  We  shall  only  find 
it  when  we  give  steadier  employment  to  men 
and  women,  and  provide  work,  also,  for  the 
boys.  "  Have  you  nothing  my  boy  can  do  ?" 
asked  a  foreman  the  other  day;  "I  would  rath- 
er keep  him  with  me  than  let  him  go  to  the 
city,  but  he  can  get  work  in  the  city,  aud  cannot 
find  it  here  in  the  country."  We  must  find 
such  boys  work  aud  keep  them  in  the  country. 


Steaming  Food  for  Cattle  and  Swine. 


Many  a  farmer  raises  magnificent  crops  of  hay, 
which  he  stores  in  barns,  only  to  feed  it  out  either 
on  the  ground  or  in  racks  in  his  yards  and  fields. 

The  profit  of  farming  by  no  means  ends  with 
the  raising  of  large  crops.  The  disposition  of 
what  is  raised  is  quite  as  important  to  success 
as  is  the  raising  itself;  and  every  ounce  of  nu- 
tritious matter  which  is  allowed  to  find  its  way 
to  the  dung  heap,  if  it  might  have  been  con- 
verted into  meat,  milk  or  wool,  is  a  throwing 
away  of  just  so  much  of  the  result  of  the  year's 
work.  Ample  practical  experience  lias  proven 
that  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs  of  farm 
animals  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  extract  from 
hay  or  corn  fodder  or  grain  nearly  all  of  the 
nutritious  matter  that  they  contain ;  and  has 
shown  that,  by  the  aid  of  cooking,  much  of 
this  wasted   matter  may  be  saved. 

It  is  only  withm  a  few  years  that  any  con- 
spicuous attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question 
of  cooking  food,  but  its  advantages  have  long 
been  known  to  careful  and  scientific  feeders. 
The  more  recent  experiments,  made  on  a  large 
scale,  and  by  practical  men,  have  demonstrated 
the  economy  of  the  operation. 

The  easiest  means  by  which  cooking  may  be 
done  is  with  the  aid  of  steam.  If  it  were  at- 
tempted by  boiling  in  iron  vessels  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  fire,  great  care  would  be  re- 
quited to  prevent  scorching,  and  enormous  cal- 
drons would  be  needed.  By  the  aid  of  steam, 
the  cooking  may  be  safely,  conveniently,  and 
economically  done,  and  scorching  avoided. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  carefully  con- 
ducted trials,  that  if  all  of  the  hay  and  other 
coarse  fodder,  aud  all  of  the  graiu  and  roots, 
fed  to  live-stock  of  any  description,  is  thor- 
oughly steamed,  quite  one-third  of  the  raw 
material  is  saved.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  month's 
feeding  on  a  large  farm  requires  10  tons  of  hay, 
100  bushels  of  grain,  and  500  bushels  of  roots, 
the  same  feeding,  with  the  aid  of  the  steamer, 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  about  7  tons 
of  hay,  70  bushels  of  grain,  and  350  bushels  of 
roots.  Here,  then,  is  a  profit  of  3  tons  of  hay, 
30  bushels  of  grain,  and  150  of  roots,  to  pay 
for  the  use  of  an  inexpensive  apparatus,  for  a 
small  amount  of  fuel,  and  a  trifling  amount  of 
labor.  Nor  is  this  all.  While  successful  feed- 
ing by  the  non-cooking  profess  requires  the  use 
of  the  best  grain  and  fodder,  steaming  enables 
us  to  substitute  for  these,  coarser  herbage,  which 
may  even  have  become  slightly  musty,  and 
musty  or  unsound  corn.  This  is  in  part  due  to 
the  freshening  influence  of  the  steam,  and  in 
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part  to  the  fact  that  the  Haver  of  the  roots  or 
bran,  Or  whatever  other  tine  food  may  be  mixed 
with  the  cut  forage  before  steaming,  is  im- 
parted to  the  mass,  and  causes  that  to  be  eaten 
which  otherwise  would  necessarily  have  been 
rejected.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Edge,  of  Chester  Co., 
Pennsylvania,  gave  some  months  ago 
in  the  Practical  Farmer  the  result  of 
an  experiment  in  cooking  corn  for 
bogs.  Mr.  Edge  found  iu  feeding  three 
lots,  of  five  bushels  of  corn  each,  to 
pigs  in  the  same  condition,  that  when 
the  corn  was  fed  without  grinding  or 
cooking,  the  pork  made  barely  repaid 
its  value — $1.30  per  bushel ;  that  when 
the  corn  was  ground  and  made  into  a 
thick  slop  witli  cold  water,  the  result 
was  slightly  better ;  and  that  when  the 
ground  meal  was  thoroughly  cooked, 
and  then  fed  cold,  lie  was  repaid  the 
whole  cost  of  the  corn,  and  more  than 
$1.00  per  bushel  besides.  Mr.  Stewart, 
of  North  Evans,  New  York,  has  found, 
as  the  result  of  along  practice  in  steam- 
ing food,  that  full}'  one-third  of  the  hay 
and  larger  forage  fed  to  neat  cattle  and 
sheep  is  saved  by  steaming.  Messrs.  S.  &  D. 
Wells,  who  have  a  large  farm  at  Wethersfield, 
Connecticut,  and  who  have  a  very  well  con- 
structed steaming  apparatus,  find  Mr.  Stewart's 
results  fully  sustained  in  their  own  practice. 
Other  advantages  of  steaming  food  are,  cattle 
keep  in  much  beter  condition,  butter  made  in 
winter  has  more  nearly  the  yellow  color  of  grass 
butter,  and  the  liability  to  heave  in  horses  is  al- 
most entirely  removed.  Mr.  Stewart  states  that 
a  horse  which  came  in  from  pasture  with  a  very 
severe  cough  was  cured  hy  the  use  of  steamed 
food  within  two  weeks  after  being  put  into  the 
stable.  The  manure  resulting  from  the  use  of 
steamed  food  decomposes  very  much  more 
readily,  and  is  in  better  condition  for  applica- 
tion to  the  land  than  that  which  is  uncooked 
and  contains  more   undigested   fibrous  matter. 


bles  or  fruit  to  the  village  ;  veal  and  lambs  to 
market ;  gathering  such  crops  as  beans  or  roots, 
on  small  farms,  or  doing  light  work,  and  errands 
"  for  the  farm,  garden,  and  household."  For 
such  employment  the  conventional  horse  cart, 
such  as  one  can  buy  at  many  agricultural  ware- 
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Horse  Carts  for  Farm  Work. 

Like  every  thing  else,  a  horse  cart  should  be 

^9 


Fig.  2. — SAFETY  REIN. 

adapted  to  its  uses,  and  the  kind  of  usage  it  is 
expected  to  have.  So,  the  style  of  cart  best 
adapted  to  a  stony,  rough  farm,  to  be  used  for 
hauling  stone  and  earth,  is  essentially  different 
from  one  to  be  used  on  a  level,  smooth  farm, 
for  all  kinds  o.  !!ght  jobs,  such  as  taking  green 
fodder  to  the  cow  stalls  or  hog  pens ;  vegeta- 


A  CONVENIENT   HOUSE  CAUT. 

houses,  or  such  as  your  wheelwright  will  be 
likely  to  make  if  you  simply  order  a  cart  cost- 
ing $50  or  thereabouts,  is  not  the  thing.  A 
much  lighter,  handier  vehicle  would  be  of  more 
general  utility,  and  one  may  be  easily  made 
upon  most  farms,  depending,  of  course,  upon 
the  blacksmith  for  the  iron  work.  Such  an  one 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The 
shafts  are  ash,  and  attached  to  the  axle.  The 
wheels  may  be  a  pair  of  low  wagon  wheels,  or 
larger  ones,  with  very  broad  tread,  to  prevent 
their  cutting  into  sward  or  plowed  ground.  The 
body  is  made  of  a  frame  of  hard  wood  (oak), 
the  side  pieces  being  mortised  into  the  end 
pieces,  which  extend  eight  inches  on  each  side. 
There  is,  besides,  a  cross-piece  mortised  into 
the  side  pieces,  across  the  middle  of  the  frame. 
The  box  is  of  seasoned  oak  boards,  one  inch 
thick,  nailed  to  the  outside  of  the  frame, 
strengthened  by  triangular  corner  posts  in  front 
and  iron  braces  at  each  comer  attached  to 
the  outer  ends  of  the  end  pieces  of  the  frame. 
The  box  is  then  bound  with  hoop-iron  on 
the  upper  edge  all  around,  the  hooping  extend- 
ing down  on  each  side  at  the  corners.  The 
tail-board  is  put  iu  very  strongly,  and  held 
by  a  rod.  This  makes  a  very  stiff  box,  and  it 
really  need  not  be  of  quite  so  heavy  stuff,  un- 
less it  is  intended  to  put  top  boards  upon  it  in 
the  way  we  now  describe.  The  capacity  of  the 
cart  body  is  increased  by  14-inch  pine  boards, 
fastened  upon  knee  rungs,  which  go  in  staples 
inserted  in  the  cart  body.  Instead  of  this  ar- 
rangement an  open  rack,  of  similar  construc- 
tion, may  be  made  of  strips,  which  would  be 
very  convenient  for  carting  green  fodder,  hay, 
pea  brush,  and  similar  bulk}'  articles.  The 
frame  may  be  of  2  x  2-inch  stuff,  and  the  bottom 
boards  of  the  cart  of  *|  4-inch  oak,  well  nailed 
all  around  to  side  and  cross-pieces.  We  recent- 
ly saw  this  cart  at  the  farm  of  a  friend,  and 
liked  it  so  much  that  we  made  a  sketch  of  it  for 
the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist,  but  find,  in 
some  particulars,  we  must  depend  upon  our 
memory  and  impressions  for  details;  our  im- 
pression is  that  the  size  of  the  body  is  3  it.  8 
in.  by  5  ft.,  and  that  it  is  1  foot  high. 


a  substitute  for  tiles,  which,  in  his  vicinity,  are 
absurdly  high,— also,  with  reference   to   a  ma- 
chine by  which  ditches  may  be   dug  by  horse 
power,  stones  and  other  obstructions  in  the  soil 
being  almost  unknown.     Such  a  conduit  as  is 
often    made  by  moulding   in  the  bottom  of  a 
ditch  a  mixture  of  cement  and   gravel 
around  a  movable  plug  has  the  insuper- 
able objection,  so  far  as  underdraining 
is  concerned,  that  it  is  impervious,  and 
does  not  admit  water  from  the  soil.     If 
this    difficulty   could    be    successfully 
overcome,  as  by  puncturing  the  bottom 
at  certain    intervals,   the    plan   might 
answer  very  well.     Iu  the  report  of  the 
trial  of  plows  at  Utica,  published   by 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, there  is  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tion  of   a    ditching    machine,     which 
produced  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  judges.     Some  years  ago 
another  machine  promised  to  be  exactly 
what  is  wanted  on  prairie  farms  ;    but, 
for  some  reason  to  us  unknown,  it  ha3 
not  been  generally  introduced,  and,  in- 
deed, has  probably  never   been  in  the 
market  at  all.     Certainly  a  field  of   profitable 
invention  is  open  to  those  who  will  turn  their 
attention  to  the  construction  of  a  machine  by 
which  two  or  four  horses  may  be  made  to  cheap- 
ly dig  three  or  four-foot  drains  in  prairie  land. 
■ -•-■ —*>««— — _•. 

Safety  Reins  for  Runaways  and  Kickers. 

There  are  several  patented  contrivances 
that  render  the  arrangements  which  we  de- 
scribe more  efficacious  and  more  easily  applied, 
but  the  principle  of  controlling  a  horse  by 
drawing  the  bit  against  and  so  as  to  stretch  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  is  nothing  new.  A  very 
simple  way  is  represented  in  figure  1.  It  con- 
sists in  using  strong,  flexible  straps  for  the  ends 
of  the  reins,  passing  them  through  the  bit-rings, 
and  buckling  them  together  over  the  head. 
They  should  be  well  greased,  and  tied  fast  to 
the  top  of  the  headstall.  The  effect  of  pulling 
upon  these  will  obviously  draw  the  bit  upward 
as  well   as   against  the  jaw,  even   though  the 


Drain  Conduits  and  Drain  Diggers. — Mr. 
M.  \V.  Gunn,  of  La  Salle,  Illinois,  writes  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  use  of  continuous 
cement  pipes,  made  in  the  bottoms  of  drains  as 


g.  1. — SAFETY  REIN. 


horse  curve  his  neck  so  as  to  take  the  pressure 
as  much  on  the  jaw  as  possible.  The  pain  may 
be  made  severe,  especially  if  the  mouth  be 
sawed  upon  very  slightly.  Figure  2  represents 
an  old  contrivance,  also,  and  one  which  is  much 
move  effective  than  the  one  shown  in  fig.  1,  but 
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it  requires  a  double  set  of  reins.  The  extra  set 
has  simple  buckles  sewed  iu  the  ends,  and  passes 
from  the  hands  to  the  hanies  rings,  then  through 
the  gag-runners  on  the  headstall,  then  through 
the  bit-rings,  and  the  ends  buckle  upon  the 
tongue  of  the  poll-strap  of  the  headstall,  which 
passes  through  the  buckle  of  the  cheek  or 
blinker-piece.  These  reins  are  perfectly  ir- 
resistible. No  horse  can  stand  the  pain  of  even 
a  light  pull,  and  a  passionate  or  heedless  man 
might  seriously  injure  his  horse  if  he  were  to 
pull  and  jerk  as  usual  upon  sc  severe  a  rein. 


Milk  in  Hot  Weather— Coolers. 

The  care  of  milk  in  very  hot  weather  is  the 
source  of  no  little  perplexity  to  farmers,  and 
things  often  go  wrong,  adding  loss  to  care. 
Among  the  discoveries  of  recent  date,  that  of 
the  advantages  attending  the  rapid  and  complete 
cooling  of  milk  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow  deserves  to  rank  among  the  most  valuable, 
especially  as  a  number  of  contrivances  have 
been  patented,  extensively  tested,  and  thus 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people. 
For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the 
Am.  Agricultural  Annual  for  1869.  It  is  not 
our  province  to  advertise  these  patented  proc- 
esses in  this  part  of  the  paper,  as  our  proper  ad- 
vertising pages  are  open  to  the  fair  statements 
of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  make  them 
known ;  but  we  are  happy  to  show  our  readers 
from  time  to  time  how,  by  the  exercise  of  their 
wits  the}- may  get  along  without  "patent  rights." 


31LLK  COOLING  AMAltATUS. 

The  accompanying  engraving  of  a  milk-cool- 
er is  from  a  sketch  sent  us  by  one  of  the  readers 
of  the  Agriculturist,  who  claims  for  the  appa- 
ratus efficiency  as  a  milk-cooler  and  aerator,  while 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  clean,  every  part  which 
the  milk  touches  being  entirely  exposed.  The 
affair  consists  of  a  tight  trough  for  water,  made 
of  wood,  lined  with  metal,  or  made  tight  in  any 
way,  about  4  feet  long  by  2'|2  in  width.  Length- 
wise across  this  trough,  a  shallow  one  of  heavy 
tin  is  laid,  having  transverse  corrugations  or 
grooves,  about  4  or  5  inched  apart.  This  trough 
is  about  14  inches  wide,  having  the  sides  two 
or  three  inches  high.  It  is  depressed  about  two 
inches  below  the  top  of  the  water  trough,  and 
has  a  very  slight  fall  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
It  would  probably  be  found  necessary  to  put 
one  or  two  three-inch  strips  across  the  trough 
lengthwise  under  the  tin  trough,  to  give  it  sup- 
port. The  milk  trough  is  narrowed  at  the 
discharge  end,  so  as  to  conduct  the  stream 
into  a  can,  and  at  the  opposite  end  a  bracket 
shelf  is  placed  to  hold  a  milk  receiver,  out  of 
which  the  milk  should  flow  in  a  regulated  stream. 
Iu  use,  the  water  trough  is  filled  with  cold  wa- 


ter or  ice-water.  In  case  ice  is  at  hand,  the 
cakes  might  be  confined  under  the  milk-trough. 
If  the  milk  of  a  few  cows  only  is  to  be  cooled, 
this  can  be  done  without  a  constant  change  of 
water,  and  without  ice,  if  the  water  of  a  cool 
spring  can  be  employed;  but  if  it  were  to  be 
used  on  a  dairy  farm,  a  constant  flow  of  water 
from  the  spring  would  be  desirable.  In  this 
case  the  outer  trough  should  be  smaller  and 
shallower ;  the  water  should  enter  in  a  strong 
stream,  as  close  as  possible  to  where  the  milk 
flows  off,  and  be  discharged  where  the  milk  en- 
ters, for  thus  the  cooling  would  go  on  most  rap- 
idly with  a  proper  regard  to  economy  of  water. 
With  respect  to  the  advantages  of  cooling 
milk  as  soon  as  drawn,  we  consider  it  proved 
that  milk  so  treated  will  keep  sweet  much  lon- 
ger; that  it  gives  up  its  cream  more  read ily  ;  that 
it  may  be  kept  in  deep  instead  of  shallow  ves- 
sels. We  are  even  prepared  to  hear  that  some 
of  our  good  dairy  folks  who  have  the  coolers 
in  use  are  setting  their  cooled  milk  to  skim  in 
barrels,  or  similar  vessels  of  tin  or  earthenware. 
The  last  would  probably  be  better  than  any  other. 

■ ■  i  ^m  u  ^i    »  m — 

Red-root  or  Pigeon-grass. 


II.  N.  Janes,  of  Clinton  Co.,  Mich.,  says,  with 
reference  to  the  Red-root  (Lithospermum  arcense): 
"  This  troublesome  weed  is  growing  on  many 
farms  in  this  County,  and  seems  very  hard  to  kill." 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  weeds  the  winter  wheat- 
growing  farmer  has  to  contend  with.  It  pro- 
duces a  large  number  of  small,  hard-shelled 
seeds,  that  will  lie  in  the  ground  for  years.  The 
difficulty  is  not  in  killing  the  plants.  They  are 
easily  killed  if  they  can  be  got  at  with  the  plow, 
the  cultivator,  or  the  hoe.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  seeds  do  not  germinate  readily,  except  iu 
August,  September,  and  October.  And  conse- 
quently this  weed  is  rarely  troublesome  in  spring 
grains  or  corn.  But  when  we  prepare  land  for 
winter  wheat,  the  seeds  germinate  in  September 
and  October,  and  the  next  spring  our  wheat  is 
full  of  Red-root,  and  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
stroying the  plants  except  pulling  them  out  by 
hand,  or  hoeing  the  wheat.  When  a  farm  is 
badly  infested  with  Red-root,  the  only  sure 
means  of  cleaning  it  effectually  is  to  prepare 
the  land  for  winter  wheat  and  then  rwt  Sfiw  it. 
If  the  land  is  well  worked  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, the  seeds  of  the  Red-root  will  germin- 
ate, and  once  plowing  or  cultivating  in  the 
spring  will  kill  the  plants.  Sow  barley,  peas, 
oats,  or  spring  wheat,  and  they  will  be  off  in 
time  to  sow  winter  wheat.  And  in  this  way 
we  lose  no  crop  and  get  rid  of  the  Red-root. 


A  Three-horse  Evener  8  Inches  Long1. 

While  many  of  us  are  plodding  along  w_ith 
three-horse  eveners  a  third  longer  than  a  com- 
mon double-tree,  and  heavy  in  proportion,  ob- 
jectionable besides,  on  account  jf  the  great  play 
they  have,  Mr.  Stephen  Mitchell,  of  Carrollton, 
Carroll  Co.,  Md.,  has  invented,  made,  and  been 
using  .one  of  only  8  inches  long.  The  idea  of  an 
evener  in  this  form  is  altogether  new  to  us;  in 
fact,  we  know  of  no  other  upright  one.  There 
is  a  patented  device,  consisting  of  a  double  pul- 
ley upon  which  two  chains  run.  The  diame- 
ters of  the  pulleys  are  as  1  to  2,  and  the  chains 
are  wound  different  ways,  so  that  when  two 
horses  are  attached  to  the  chain  on  the  small 
pulley,  and  a  single  horse  to  the  larger  pulley- 
chain,  in  pulling  against  each  other,  the  power 
is  equalized.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  ''Mitch- 
ell Evener,"  which  we  now  publish,  the  lever 


is  simply  substituted  for  the  wheel  and  axle.  We 
place  a  high  estimate  upon  this  simple  inven- 
tion, and  shall  be  disappointed  if  it  does  not  de- 
cidedly popularize  the  use  of  Uiree  horses 
abreast  for  heavy  farm  work,  which  makes  a 
great  saving  of  labor.  Mr.  Mitchell  thus  de- 
scribes his  invention: 

"Since    'Three-horse  eveners'    are  in   such 
demand,  I  have  concluded  to  send  a  description 

of  one  that  I 
am  using,  not 
having  seen  it 
described  in 
the  Agricul- 
turist. I  take 
a  liar  of  iron 
(l'|2x'|=inch) 
about  8  inch- 
es long,  and 
have  a  link 
welded  in  one 
end,  and  a  long  hook,  say  8  inches  long,  in  the 
other,  so  as  to  make  the  distance  between  the 
centers  of  the  holes  6  inches.  Two  inches  from 
the  link  I  put  another.  When  the  bar  is  attached 
to  the  plow  it  stands  upright,  and  is  attached  to 
the  plow  by  the  link  nearest  the  middle,  short 
end  down.  To  the  other  link  I  fasten  an  evener 
4%  feet  long,  by  the  center,  for  two  horses. 
The  single  horse  is  hitched  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  bar.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  plan 
are,  that  the  horses  are  nearer  the  plow,  and  the 
middle  horse  being  hitched  to  a  'single-tree,' 
six  inches  above  the  others,  enables  me  to  use  a 
shorter     two-horse    evener    than     otherwise." 


MITCHELL  S  THREE-HOUSE    EVENER. 


Self-milkers.— A  Cure, 


A  cow  may  be  an  inveterate  kicker,  and  be 
considered  excusable  from  a  liberal  point  of  view. 
She  may  employ  every  opportunity  to  break 
down  fences,  jump  over  them,  skillfull}'  take 
down  bars,  and  make  herself  a  nuisance  upon 
the  place,  and  nevertheless  command  our  re- 
spect tor  her  varied  abilities;  but  if  a  cow  is 
guilty  of  the  miserable  habit  of  milking  herself, 
she  puts  herself  without  the  pale  of  even  chari- 
ty. If  it  is  not  convenient  to  dry  her  off,  fatten 
and  kill  her,  she  must  be  controlled.  Several 
plans  for  accomplishing  this  have  been  already 
published  in  the  Agriculturist,  some  of  which 
work  well.  The  one  herewith  presented  is 
communicated  by  a  valued  correspondent,  who 
highly  extols  its  efficiency.  A  thin,  strong 
piece  of  hard  wood  forms  the  connection  be- 
tween the  forehead- 
band  and  muzzle- 
band  of  a  leathern 
halter.  This  is  nailed 
with  clinch  nails  to 
the  leather,  and  ex- 
tends an  inch  or  two 
below  the  lower 
band.  A  piece  of 
hickory  or  ash  is 
screwed  fast  to  this,  m 

near  its  upper  end.  f  ffl 
The  ends  being  left  ]/'' 
thick,  it  is  shaved 
thin  in  the  middle 
to  act  as  a  spring,  and  it  is  so 
the  free  end  remains  half  or 
of  an  inch  above  the  face-piece, 
a  sharp-pointed  nail  is  inserted,  which  is  well 
sharpened,  and  plays  through  a  hole  in  the  face- 
piece,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  least  press- 
ure upon  the  spring  causes  the  sharp  nail  to 
prick  the  nose.    Besides  this,  a  needle,  sharp  at 


CHECK    FOR     SELF-MILKERS. 

arranged  that 
three-quarters 

Near  this  end 
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both  ends,  is  passed  horizontally  through  the 
spring,  and  this  will  prick  the  sides  of  the  cow 
if  she  attempts  to  suck.  We  believe  the  con- 
trivance will  work,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  make. 


How  to  Build  a  Row-boat. 

Those  who  live  near  the  water  are  quite  sure 
to  have  a  boat  of  some  kind,  if  it  be  only  a 
roughly  made  skiff,  or  a  "  dug-out."  Rowing 
is  capital  amusement  and  good  exercise,  and  a 
boat  is  not  only  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  is,  in 
certain  localities,  of  great  use.  We  recently 
saw  in  an  English  magazine,  directions  for 
building  a  boat,  the  engravings  of  which  we 
copy.  Oak  is  the  most  durable  material,  but 
white  cedar,  or  even  pine,  will  make  a  much 
lighter  boat.  Figure  1  gives  a  general  view  of 
the  boat,  which  is  intended  to  be  16  feet  long, 
and  3  feet  wide.  Two  boards  16  feet  long 
and  16  inches  wide  will  be  required  for  the 
sides ;  three  boards  of  the  same  length  and  a 
foot  wide  will  bs  needed  for  the  bottom,  besides 
material  for   the  stern  and  other  parts.    The 


an  inch  square,  and  firmly  fixed  along  the  bot- 
tom, exactly  in  the  center.  The  rudder  is  shaped 
as  in  fig.  5,  with  a  cross-piece  at 
the  top,  to  which  small  ropes 
may  be  attached  for  the  purpose 
of  working  it.  It  has  two  iron 
hooks,  D,  D,  to  enable  it  to 
be  hung  to  a  strip,  A,  fig.  3, 
which  is  placed  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  stern,  and  is 
furnished  with  two  iron  eyes  or 
screw  rings  to  receive  the  hooks. 
Row-locks  and  seats  are  to  be  provided,  as  in  fig. 
1.  The  boat  is  now  to  be  caulked,  which  is  done 
by  stuffing  tow  or  oakum  into  every  seam  or  crev- 
ice, and  afterwards  pouring  melted  pitch  over 
them.  If  all  has  been  thoroughly  done,  the  boat 
will  be  water-tight,  and  may  then  be  painted  in- 
side and  out  of  such  color  as  may  suit  the  taste. 

•-. —        amm  ►-• . 

When  to  Sow  Clover  and  Grass  Seed. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  1. — THE  BOAT  COMPLETE. 

boards  for  the  sides  have  two  blocks,  each  2a|  i 
feet  long,  placed  between  them,  and  they  are 
bound  tightly  by  means  of  a  rope,  as  shown  at 
H,  11,  in  figure  2.  Insert  a  strong  rod  between 
the  ropes  at  J,  and  twist  it  gradually  until  the 
ends  of  the  boards  nearly  meet.    Now  insert  the 


Fig.  2. — SHAPING  THE  BOAT. 

cut-water,  which  should  be  a  strip  18  inches 
long,  3  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  thick;  twist 
the  ropes  until  the  cut-water  is  held  fast.  Se- 
cure the  stick  so  that  the  ropes  cannot  untwist, 
and  then  bore  several  holes  through  both  boards 
and  the  cut-water,  and  secure  all  three  firmly 

A 
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B 

Fig.  3. — THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  BOAT. 

with  screws.  The  stern  is  shown  in  figure  4. 
It  is  36  inches  wide  at  top,  and  18  inches  deep, 
and  is  fixed  firmly  to  the  end  of  the  boat  by 
means  of  long  screws. 
The  bottom  of  the  boat  is  made  of  three 
pieces,  as  in  fig.  3, 
the  edges  being  rab- 
beted, as  shown  at 
B.  The  boards  are 
held  together  by 
four  pieces,  A,  A, 
screwed  on  firmly. 
The  bottom  is  se- 
cured to  the  sides 
by  means  of  long, 
slender  screws,  carefully  put  in,  the  cross-pieces 
being  uppermost.    The  keel  should  be  a  strip 


Fig.  4. — THE  STERN. 


There  is  much  discussion  upon  this  subject 
by  the  Solous  who  figure  at  our  Farmers'  Clubs 
in  cities.     It    is    claimed    as  a 
somewhat  novel  discovery  that 
grass  seed  will  grow  in  any  well- 
prepared  soil,  at  any  season  of 
the     year,     and     without    any 
sheltering    crop    of    spring    or 
winter   grain,   as  is  commonly 
practiced.     The  old-style  farmer,  and  the  new- 
style,  if  he  has  any  brains,  sows  his  grass  seed 
with  his  spring  grain  from  convenience,  rather 
than  from  any  supposed  benefits  which  the  grain 
affords  the  springing  grass.    The  ground   has 
been  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  grass  during 
a  rotation  of  four  or  five   years.     It 
has  been  well  manured,  thoroughly 
plowed,  and  harrowed,  and   is  in  the 
best  condition  in  which  the  ordinary 
implements  of  tillage  can  put  it  to  re- 
ceive  the  seed.     He  gets  his  crop  of 
grain   and  his  ground  stocked  witli 
clover  and  grass,  at  one  operation.  It 
is  laid  down  and  the  plow  has  no 
more  to  do  with  it  for  from  two  to  five  years, 
according  to  the  rotation  adopted.     He  expects 
the  grain  to  keep  the  clover  in  check  until  it  is 
harvested,  and  the  clover  to  keep  the  grasses  in 
check  until  the  third  season  after  the  sowing. 
We  claim   for  this    practice  that   it  is    good 
husbandry.     If  we  raise  spring 
grain  at  all,  it  comes  in  as  well 
at  this  point  in  the  rotation,  as 
at  any  other.     If  we  do  not  sow 
with  grain  either  in  the  spring  or 
fall,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  plowing   and  preparing  the 
soil    expressly  for    grass  seed, 
which    involves    expense  with- 
out    any     corresponding      ad- 
vantage.    Lawns  and  small  pieces  of  land  that 
are  very  thoroughly    prepared    by  subsoiling 
and  coating  with  very  fine  loam  may  be  seeded 
down  at  any  time  when  the  ground  is  open,  yet 
there  is  danger  of  killing  the  young  grass  by 
drought  in  midsummer,  and  by  frost  in  winter. 
The  best  months  in  the  year  for  stocking  land 
with  grass,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  are 
April,  August,  and  September ;  and  nine-tenths 
of   all  the   seeding    is    probably  done  iu  the 
first  and  last  of  these  months. 


Cheap  Material  for  Drains. 

— * — . 
The  question  of  underd  raining  is  attracting 
more  and  more  attention,  and  a  growing  desire 
naturally  exists  for  some  material  better  adapted 


than  tiles  for  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
tiles  are  not  made,  and  to  which  their  transpor- 
tation would  be  costly.  Stones  we  consider  out 
of  ih"  question  for  any  organized  system  of 
underdruining.  Not  only  are  they  expensive  to 
prepare  and  to  lay  properly  in  the  ditch,  but 
they  require  a  so  much  larger  ditch  that  the 
extra  cost  of  digging  would  usually  be  more  than 
the  cost  of  providing  a  more  permanent  conduit, 
Brush,  poles,  gravel,  etc.,  serve  for  temporary 
use  in  new  countries,  but  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered when  better  material  can  be  procured. 
Boards  sawn  from  wood  that  is  of  no  value 
for  any  other  purpose,  coated  with  coal  tar,  or, 
what  is  still  better  and  cheaper,  with  crude 
carbolic  acid,  will  last  for  an  almost  indefinite 
time  when  buried  deep 
enough  to  be  kept  al- 
ways wet.  If  these 
boards  are  nailed  to- 
gether so  that  they  can- 
not be  displaced  by  the 
pressure  of   the  earth,  Fig.  1. 

and  are  made  in  sections  not  more  than 
five  or  six  feet  long,  they  may  be  laid  in  a 
narrow  ditch  and  will  form  a  drain  only  inferior 
to  those  made  with  tiles  and  collars.  It  is  usu- 
ally recommended  that  the  drain  be  made  of 
two  strips,  one  2  inches  wide,  and  one  3  inches 
wide,  nailed  together  as  shown  in  figure  1 — the 
earth  bottom  of  the  ditch  forming  the  floor  over 
which  the  water  is  to  run.  This  drain  answers 
a  good  purpose  so  long  as  it  remains  open,  but 
the  liability  of  the  floor  of  the  ditch  to  be  wash- 
ed away  by  the  current  is  a  serious  objection 
to  it,  for  the  earth  removed  from  one  place  may 
be  deposited  in  another,  and  either  obstruct 
the  drain  entirely  or  seriously  retard  its  flow. 
The  use  of  three  boards,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  is 
much  more  satisfactory. 
These  strips  are  each  3 
inches  wide  and  1  inch 
thick,  securely  nailed 
together,  so  that  the  fill- 
ing of  the  drain  will  not 
obstruct  them.  This 
conduit  will  have  a 
capacity  equal  to  a 
l'jj-inch  tile,  and  will 
suffice  for  all  lateral 
drains  not  more  than  1,000  feet  long.  At  the 
lower  angle  (at  A)  openings  should  be  made 
by  cutting  notches  in  the  corner  of  the  board, 
B,  before  the  trunk  is  nailed  together.  Iu 
laying,  the  conduit  should  be  placed  with  the 
angle  A  at  the  bottom.  This  will  ensure  the 
washing  out  of  any  silt  that  may  get  into  the 
drain,  as  even  a  small  stream  must  flow  in  that 
part  where  all  silt  would  accumulate.  It  also 
places  the  openings  for  the  admission  of  the 
water  where  they  should  be,  because  tie  water 
enters  the  drain  by  rising  into  it  from  below. 
For  main  drains  and  long  laterals,  wide,'  boards 
may  be  used.  To  bear  the  pressure  of  the  earth, 
the  corner  O  should  be  more  strongly  nailed 
than  the  others,  which,  when  once  the  drain  is 
laid,  will  have  little  tendency  to  be  displaced. 


Fig.  2. 
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Private  Herd  Records. 


Breeders  who  do  not  let  their  cattle  run  pro- 
miscuously, but  who  make  any  effort  to  improve 
their  stock,  should  keep  accurate  records  of 
their  breeding.  These  records  should  show  the 
name,  dam,  sire,  color,  age,  breeder's  name,  if 
bought,  and  any  facts  known  in  regard  to  the 
pedigree  of  every  animal,  male  or  female,  used 
for  breeding  purposes.     It  is  found  convenient, 
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usually,  to  designate  the  animals  by  numbers, 
which  may  be  used  as  proper  names,  or  names 
may  be  given  in  addition;  or,  as  is  very  com- 
mon, the  name  denotes  the  family,  while  the 
number  marks  the  individual,  and  so  both  name 
and  number  become  the  proper  name  of  the 
•animal.  The  old  cow  "  Bessie"  may  have  had 
nine  heifer  calves  named  "Bessie  2d,"  "Bessie 
3d,"  to  "Bessie  10th;"  and  so,  too,  other  more 
remote  descendants  are  also  numbered,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Dutchess  family  of  Short-horns.  In 
recording  a  calf,  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  the 
pedigree  of  both  sire  and  dam ;  hence,  in  pri- 
vate herd  records,  it  will  be  found  very  conven- 
ient to  use  the  number  of  the  page  of  the  book 
in  which  the  pedigree  of  eacli  is  recorded  in 
full,  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  sire 
and  dam,  so  as  to  avoid  indexes  or  other  num- 
bers for  reference.  In  small  herds,  where  but 
one  or  two  bulls  are  usually  kept,  the  use  of 
the  number  is  not  necessary  with  names  of 
bulls.  Their  pedigrees  will  be  recorded  by  them- 
selves, and  it  would  be  many  years  before  the 
list  would  be  found  long,  even  for  a  stranger 
to  look  through  for  the  record  of  any  animal. 
Cows  are  numerous,  and  there  is  something  to 
be  recorded  every  year  of  each  one,  even  if  she 
go  farrow,  for  this  ought  always  to  be  stated. 

The  records  of  pedigrees  of  purchased  animals 
are  often  on  letter  files,  slips  of  paper,  or  in  vo- 
luminous correspondence ;  and  even  some  of  our 
best  breeders  have  no  other  records  than  these, 
except  the  date  that  each  cow  goes  to  bull  each 
year,  and,  possibly,  the  name  of  the  calf  when 
dropped.  This  causes  a  great  many  mistakes, 
makes  uncertainty,  and  frequently  permanently 
injures  the  value  of  excellent  stock,  or  of  the 
whole  herd.  All  these  errors  are  obviated 
by  a  well-kept  account  in  a  memorandum  book. 

The  pedigrees  of  all  animals  ought  to  be 
written  out  in  full  in  what  should  be  called  the 
herd-book.  Of  these  we  will  give  specimens, 
but  first  describe  the  "  calf  memorandum," 
which  is  of  vital  importance.  It  would  be  well 
to  rule  off  a  blank  book  as  follows,  so  as  to  briug 
the  cows'   names  first  and    the    calves'   last : 


Dam,  imported  Sappho.  Bought  sf  E.  F.  6. 
Hawley,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.  See  Letter 
and    Certificate  B.  1.,  and  Bill  of  Sale  S.  3. 

These  references,  C.  C,  B.  1.,  are  to  letter 
files,  containing  correspondence  and  evidence  in 
regard  to  purchased  cows  or  bulls,  and  S. 
refers  to  a  file  of  bills  of  sale.  The  evidence  in 
the  case  of  every  animal  not  calved  upon  the 
farm  should  be  full,  tracing  every  progenitor 
to  the  home  of  the  breed,  or  to  animals  recorded 
in  English  herd-books,  if  Short-horns  or  Devons. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
value  of  pedigrees  of  late.  They  are  value- 
less unless  they  are  accurate,  and  it  is  only  by 
keeping  memorandums,  similar  to  the  example 
given,  that  pedigrees  of  certain  value  can  be 
had.  No  man's  memory  can  be  trusted  im- 
plicitly, and  it  is  all  wrong  for  a  breeder  to  de- 
pend upon  it  for  facts  he  can  just  as  well  put 
down  in  black  and  white  when  they  happen. 


Draining1  by  Means  of  Wells. 


CALF   MEMORANDUM. 

Core. 

Butt, 

Date  'GS. 

283  days. 

Catved. 

Color,  Sex,  Name. 

40 
93 

Topsy 
Bonnie 

.  25 1 
C16) 

Qncas  Mar.  30. 
Uncus!  April  1. 

J:\n.  5. 
Jan.  7. 

Jan.  8. 
Jan.  8. 

O'k  Blown  Heifer,  Tippet. 
Squirrel  Gray  Bull,  Bill. 

The  interpretation  of  this  is  simple.  The 
cow  Topsy,  whose  pedigree  is  recorded  on 
page  25,  went  to  Uncas  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1868;  her  time  was  up  January  oth;  the  calf 
dropped  January  8th  was  a  dark  brown  heifer, 
named  Tippet,  whose  pedigree  is  recorded  on 
page  40.  In  this  list  all  the  cows  are  recorded 
as  fast  as  they  are  served.  If  one  misses,  a  line 
is  drawn  through  the  space  after  the  fourth 
column  ;  and  she  is  recorded  again. 

Now,  on  turning  to  page  25  of  the  herd-book 
we  find  Topsy's  pedigree,  which  we  will  sup- 
pose runs  as  follows  : — 

Topsy. — French  gray,  with  white  shoulders 
and  belly,  calved  May  3d,  1862.  Sire,  Stirrup. 
Dam,  Tossup,  (10) by  Stirrup;  granddam  Tabby, 
(3)  by  Jersey  1st.  ;  Gr.-granddam  Tiny,  import- 
ed in  cow  Beauty,  from  Island  of  Jersey,  by 
John  A.  Taintor.  Tabby  was  bought  of  X.  T. 
Zadoc.  See  Certificate  C.  6.,  and  Bill  of  Sale 
S.  1.  Here  follows  a  list  of  her  calves,  with  the 
dates  of  calving,  and  of  prizes  taken,  or  inter- 
esting performances.  The  pedigrees  of  the 
bulls  will  be  found  in  their  proper  place.  That 
of  Stirrup  may  run  as  follows  :  Stirrup. — Dark 
gray,  calved  June  5th,  1859;  bred  by  A.  B.  C. 
Dugan.     Sire,  imported  Lord  of  the  Channel. 


A  correspondent  asks  our  opinion  of  the  plan 
of  draining  land  by  the  use  of  wells,  bored  down 
to  porous  strata,  by  which  the  surplus  water  of 
the  surface  soil  may  be  carried  away, — stating 
that,  by  the  aid  of  the  well-boring  apparatus, 
such  outlets  may  be  made  at  far  less  cost  than 
the  regular  system  of  underdraining  entails. 
The  objections  to  this  plan  are  numerous  and 
cogent : — 1.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  plan 
by  which  the  soakage  water  of  the  soil  could  be 
admitted  to  the  vertical  outlets  without  carry- 
ing with  it  loose  particles  of  earth,  which  would 
soon  fill  them  up. —2.  If  these  wells  were  left 
unlined,  they  would  soon  become  obstructed  by 
the  caving  in  of  their  sides ;  while,  if  so  lined 
as  to  be  permanently  secure,  they  would  be  very 
costly. — 3.  Iu  a  large  majority  of  cases  no  stra- 
tum would  be  found  that  would  carry  away  the 
water. — L  Not  infrequently  a  water-bearing 
stratum  would  be  tapped  and  water  would  flow 
over  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. — 5.  The 
presence  of  stones,  larger  or  smaller,  would 
often  interrupt  the  boring  and 
make  it  very  expensive,  while  rock 
would  be  impenetrable  at  any 
cost  within  the  reach  of  farmers. 
— These  objections  are  very  gen- 
eral, but  not  universal.  For  ex- 
ample, Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  containing  more 
than  a  million  of  acres,  is  mainly  under- 
laid by  porous  sand  and  gravel.  This  often 
comes  to  the  surface,  forming  sandy  tracts,  while 
in  other  parts  there  is  an  upper  layer  of  com- 
mon and  very  good  soil,  varying  from  a  few 
feet  to  a  hundred  or  more  feet  in  depth.  In 
Flushing,  and  in  other  towns,  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon practice,  where  surface  drainage  is  not  easy, 
from  the  lay  of  the  land,  to  dig  wells  or  "  cess- 
pools "  from  10  to  50  feet  deep,  as  needed,  ex- 
tending them  5  to  8  ft.  into  the  underlying  land. 
These  cess-pools,  stoned  to  the  surface,  carry  off 
au  immense  amount  of  clear  water  drained  into 
them.  Where  impure  or  muddy  water  flows 
in,  it  is  necessary  to  clean  out  the  bottom  occa- 
sionally. There  are  such  plots  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  though  not  very  common ;  and  in 
these  case^,  this  drainage  system  is  of  course 
cheap,  and,  temporarily  at  least,  effective. 

Another  correspondent  suggests  the  same 
method  for  draining  small  swamps,  of  a  basin- 
like character,  by  cutting  or  boring  wells 
through  the  clay  bottom  of  the  basin.  If  such 
a  swamp  is  underlaid  within  a  reasonable  depth 
by  a  porous  stratum,  gravel,  for  instance, — which 
has  an  outlet  at  a  lower  point — a  large  well  as  au 


outlet  for  regularly  laid  uuderdrains  may  be 
dug.  A  well  of  this  character  is  much  more 
easily  kept  open  than  frequent  bore-holes  would 
be,  and  the  drains,  laid  iu  accordance  with  a 
well-considered  plan,  would  be  more  effective, 
especially  to  remove  the  water  from  surrounding 
hills,  than  any  system  of  small  wells  could  be. 
»-• —    «>» —*. 

A  "Dispensation  of  Providence." 

• 

I  found  Neighbor  Simpson  one  March  morn- 
ing in  his  barn  skinning  a  ten-months'  calf.  I 
noticed  that  the  throat  was  not  cut,  and  con- 
cluded it  was  not  a  case  of  slaughter  for  the 
shambles.  The  flesh  did  not  look  inviting,  and 
the  bones  were  a  little  too  conspicuous  for  "  the 
fatted  calf."  Simpson  said  he  had  tried  hard  to 
raise  the  heifer,  but  could  not  make  it  out. 
"  She  kind  o'  hung  round  the  barn,  didn't  eat 
much,  and  last  night  she  died.  It  is  a  hard 
case,  a  very  mysterious  dispensation.  Ye  see, 
I  shall  lose  ten  months'  keepin'  on  this  critter, 
and  git  nothin'  but  the  hide."  By  pumping 
Simpson  cautiously,  I  found  it  another  case 
of  death  by  bog  hay  and  cold.  The  animal 
was  kept  in  a  poor  pasture  through  the  sum- 
mer, and  came  to  the  foddering  season  in  thin 
flesh.  Mouldy  huts  and  bog  hay  had  been  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  these  were  fed  out  upon  the 
snow  at  the  stack,  with  no  shelter  but  chestnut 
rails.  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  this 
dispensation,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it.  He 
thought  he  was  not  at  all  responsible  for  the 
treatment  the  poor  brute  had  received,  and  laid 
the  blame  upon  Providence.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Providence  has  ordained  the  conditions  of 
animal  life  with  which  he  trifled,  and  that  his 
loss  was  designed  as  a  punishment  for  cruelty. 
The  mysterious  thing  about  it  was  that  Simpson 
did  not  see  it  in  this  light.         Connecticut. 


"  Thorough  Cultivation." 

[The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  paper 
read  before  the  Alton  Hort.  Society,  by  our  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  O.  L.  Bailer.] 

If  there  is  one  fact  in  horticulture  more  than 
another,  that  is  being  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
it  is  the  necessity  of  the  thorough  cultivation  of 
the  soil — a  term  often  used,  but  not,  perhaps, 
with  sufficient  definiteness,  as  what  one  man 
calls  thorough  culture,  another  does  not.  When 
first  commencing  to  stir  the  soil,  I  thought  I 
could  easily  cultivate  a  certain  number  of  acres 
with  a  given  amount  of  working  force.  The 
second  year  saw  an  increase  in  the  working 
capital,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  acres ; 
and  every  year  since  we  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  hiring  more  labor,  without  increasing  the 
area  under  cultivation.  It  is  estimated  that,  in 
gardening  operations,  ten  men  will  work  ten 
acres  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  This  demand  is, 
perhaps,  more  than  we  may  feel  able  to  meet  at 
present ;  still  we  must  come  to  this  if  we  ex- 
pect the  best  results.  To  thoroughly  cultivate — 
that  is,  to  thoroughly  fertilize,  for  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term — necessitates  a  frequent 
stirring  of  the  soil,  not  simply  to  plow  when 
the  weeds  appear.  Thorough  culture  has  a 
broader  mission  than  this  of  weed  killing.  To 
cultivate  is  to  make  productive — to  manure  ; 
and  to  this  manuring  of  the  soil  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  best  results  on  the  farm  au'd  in 
the  garden.  When,  and  how  often,  then,  ought 
we  to  stir  the  ground  ?  Always  after  every 
rain,  and  as  soon  after  as  the  ground  will  work 
well.  The  frequency  of  the  plowing  will  de- 
pend, in  part,  on  circumstances,  on  the  nature 
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of  the  soil,  and  the  character  and  advancement 
of  the  crop.  "  Once  a  week  "  is  not  enough. 
The  idea  of  plowing  simply  to  kill  weeds  is 
ridiculous!  "We  seek,  in  the  frequent  stirring 
of  the  ground,  a  mellow  soil,  with  open  mouths 
or  pores,  eagerly  taking  from  the  atmosphere 
an  abundance  of  plant  food.  Some  plants,  the 
melon  for  example,  take  more  from  the  air  than 
from  the  soil;  or  rather  the  soil,  in  a  proper 
condition,  takes  from  the  atmosphere  much  of 
the  food  which  it  gives  to  the  plant.  If  we 
have  weeds,  we  must,  of  course,  fight  them  to 
the  death  ;  but  it  is  a  shame  to  have  weeds,  and 
a  double  shame  to  sit  at  our  ease  and  wait  for 
the  weeds  to  grow !  In  order  to  practice  thor- 
ough cultivation  wo  must  have  straight  rows, 
and  rows  botk  ways,  and  level  culture.  These 
points  are  all  important,  and  none  more  so 
than  level  culture,  especially  on  hill-sides,  where 
it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  severe  washing, 
which  is  a  great  evil,  as  all  know  who  have 
farms  on  the  hill-side.  Good  culture  implies, 
on  our  soil,  a  moderately  deep  stirring  of  the 
soil,  so  long  as  the  roots  of  plants  are  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  operation ;  and  deep  culture  im- 
plies horse-power,  and  this  suggests  the  check- 


row system,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
one-horse  plows  and  cultivators  must  be  kept 
in  constant  motion  in  the  growing  crops.  There 
is  work,  also,  for  the  hand-hoes  and  various  kinds 
of  weeders,  in   this    system  of  thorough  doing. 


Tropical  Fishes. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  only  the  salt 
and  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  northern  climates, 
have  but  little  idea  of  the  strange  shapes  and 
brilliant  colors  of  those  inhabiting  tropical  wa- 
ters. When  Baruum's  Museum  was  in  its  glory 
it  contained  a  splendid  collection  of  fishes  from 
Bermuda.  "We  heard  a  lady  exclaim  on  seeing 
one  of  the  Augel  fishes,  "  Oh  !  tha„  is  a  Bird  of 
Paradise  in  the  water."  The  grou;:  presented 
in  the  engraving  are  fishes  of  Ceylon  and  other 
parts  of  the  East,  and  belong  to  the  family  of 
Cluetodons,  which  means  fishes  with  hair-like 
teeth.  They  have  peculiar  muzzle-like  mouths, 
very  large  scales,  and  singularly-shaped  fins, 
which  characters,  taken  together  with  their  bril- 
liant colors  and  strange  markings,  make  them 
very  noticeable.     The  fish  represented  on  the 


lower  right-hand  side  of  the  engraving  is  the 
"Wandering  Chastodon,  which  has  a  golden  yel- 
low body,  marked  with  purplish  brown  lines. 
The  one  at  the  lower  left-hand  side  is  the  Long- 
sp'med  Chffitodon,  or  Charioteer.  The  singular 
prolongation  of  one  of  the  spines  of  the  back 
fin,  as  well  as  its  unusual  outline  and  well-de- 
fined markings,  make  this  a  most  remarkable 
fish.  U-pon  the  upper  left-hand  side  we  have 
the  Bat  Chfetodon,  distinguished  by  a  very 
much  compressed  body  with  an  enormous  de- 
velopment of  fins.  Its  color  is  yellow,  mottled 
with  dark  brown.  Opposite  to  the  last  and  near 
the  surface,  is  the  most  singular  of  all,  the 
Beaked  Chretodon,  odd-looking  enough  from 
the  marks  upon  its  body,  but  still  more  odd 
from  the  way  in  which  it  takes  its  prey.  It  uses 
its  beak  as  a  blow-gnn,  and  when  an  insect  is 
seen  within  reach,  it  suddeuly  shoots  a  drop  of 
water  at  the  unsuspecting  "  bug,"  which  falls 
into  the  water,  an  easy  prey  to  the  fish.  The 
Japanese  are  said  to  keep  these  fishes  as  pets, 
and  find  great  amusement  in  seeing  them  shoot 
their  game.  The  artist  has  introduced  some 
corals  aud  sea-anemones  into  the  picture, 
about  which  we  may  say  more  at  another  time. 
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The  Woodruff  —(Aspcrula  odorata.) 


The  Woodruff  of  the  English,  and  the  Wald- 
meister  of  the  Germans,  is  Aspcrula  odorata, 
and  grows  all  over  Europe  and  in  Russian  Asia. 
With  us  it  i? 
cultivated  as  a 
garden  plant 
for  the  beauty 
of  its  minute 
white  flowers. 
It  blooms  ear- 
ly, and  a  patch 
of  it  makes  a 
pleasing  ap- 
pearance with 
its  profusion 
of  small  and 
pure  white 
flowers.  The 
plant  grows 
from  six  inch- 
es to  a  foot 
high,  has  a 
square  stem, 
and  bears 

its  leaves  in 
whorls.  The 
flowers  are 
succeeded  by 
minute  hairy 
fruits.  The 
plant  when 
wilted  gives 
out  an  odor 
like  that  of 
newly  made 
hay  The 

'Waldmeister' 
is  highly  priz- 
ed by  the  Ger- 
mans, who  in  spring  make  with  it  what  they 
call  "Mai  Wein,"  or  "Mai  Trank,"  and  in 
Germany  they  go  upon  picnics  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  it.  We  have  no  Aspcrula 
in  this  country,  but  several  species  of 
Galium,  closely  related  to  it,  and  one  of 
these,  G.  triflorum,  has  a  similar  odor 
to  the  Woodruff,  and  is  used  by  the 
Germans  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Aside 
from  the  use  to  which  the  Woodruff 
is  put  by  the  Germans  it  has  an  interest 
as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  if  one 
wishes  to  cultivate  it  for  flavoring  his 
wiue  he  can  in  this  country  grow  it  with 
ease.  It  is  sold  by  some  of  our  nursery- 
men and  florists.  We  have  only  one 
plant  and,  of  course,  none    to   spare. 

The  Tape-grass  or  Eel-grass. 

( Vallisneria  spiralis.) 

There  is  scarcely  anything  more  curi- 
ous in  vegetable  life  than  the  fructifica- 
tion of  the  Tape-grass,  sometimes  called 
Eel-grass,  but  not  the  salt-water  plant 
bearing  that  name.  The  Tape-grass, 
Vallisneria  sjjiralis,  is  common  in  ponds 
and  slo\y  streams,  but  as  it  makes  but 
little  show  above  the  surface,  it  is  not 
noticed  except  by  close  observers.  It  is 
represented  in  the  engraving  much  re- 
duced in  size.  The  leaves  grow  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  length,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  water,  are  flat  and  tape- 
like, and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth. 
The  curious  thing  about  this  plant  is  its  manner 
of  flowering ;  the  staminate  and  pistillate,or  male 


THE  WOODRUFF. 


and  female,  flowers  are  borne  on  different  plants. 
The  pistillate  flower!,  as  shown  at  the  right  of 
the  engraving,  are  attached  to  long,  slender, 
and  spirally  coiled  stalks,  which  allow  them  to 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  stamin- 
ate flowers  are  borne  on  short  stems  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  in  a  position 
where,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  fer- 
tilization would  never  take  place.  But  by 
a  remarkable  provision  the  staminate  flow- 
ers, as  soon  as  mature,  break  off,  rise  to 
the  surface,  expand,  and  shed  their  pollen, 
and  thus  fertilize  the  pistillate  ones.  When 
the  female  flower  is  fertilized,  the  coiled 
stem  contracts,  and  draws  the  flower  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water,  where  the 
fruit  ripens.  Those  who  write  us  to  know 
what  plants  are  best  suited  to  a  fresh-wa- 
ter aquarium  can  hardly  find  one  better  for 
the  purpose  than  the  Vallisneria.  It  lives 
well  in  confinement,  and  grows  summer 
and  winter,  and  if  one  is  fortunate  enough 
to  get  both  staminate  and  pistillate  plants, 
he  can  observe  the  curious  phenomenon  we 
have  briefly  described.  Those  who  have 
microscopes  of  considerable  power  will  find 
in  the  leaves  of  the  Vallisneria  a  most 
beautiful  object,  as  they  show  the  circula- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  cells  in  a  most 
distinct  manner.  The  Vallisneria  flourishes 
even  in  brackish  streams,  and  is  abundant 
in  the  Hudson  River,  at  points  where  several 
salt-water  plants  are  found.  This  species  is 
found  also  in  Southern  Europe,  and  in  other 
warm  countries,  and  there  is  another  species 
confined  exclusively  to  Australia.  There 
are  several  other  plants  more  common  than 
the  Vallisneria,  which  wilfanswer  for  the 
aquarium.  Indeed  there  are  few  fresh  wa» 
te*  streams  and  ponds  but  will  furnish  one 
or  more.  The  majority  of  those  plants 
which  live  entirely  submerged,  and  some  of 
those  the  foliage  of  which  is  in  part  floating, 
will  live  well  in  a  tank.     There  are  two  species 


The  Solomon's  Seals. 


Among  the  wild  flowers  of  June,  the  Solo- 
mon's Seals  are  noticeable  and  interesting. 
Their  leafy  green  stems  are  graceful,  and  be- 


tape-grass — (  Vallisneria  spiralis.) 

of  water  Buttercup,  .the  Water  Milfoils,  the 
Water-weed  (Anaeharis),  Water  Star-wort,  and 
others,  which  make    good    aquarium    plants. 


SOLOMON'S   SEAL. 

neath  the  foliage  hang  small  clusters  of  flow- 
ers, which,  if  not  elegant  in  themselves,  are  in- 
teresting taken  as  a  whole.  We  have  two  spe- 
cies quite  common,  the  Smaller  and 
the  Great  Solomon's  Seal.  The  botanic- 
al name  is  Polygonatum,  which  means 
many  knees,  in  reference  to  the  numer- 
ous joints  of  the  plants;  the  Smaller, 
the  one  figured,  is  Polygonatwm  Wflorv/m, 
and  the  Great  is  P.  giganteum.  Two 
beautifully  variegated  Solomon's  Seals 
have 'been  sent  from  Japan,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hogg.  The  popular  name  is 
derived  from  a  peculiarity  of  what  is 
popularly  considered  the  root,  but  which 
is  really  a  root-stock,  or  underground 
stem,  shown  on  the  next  page.  The 
fleshy  underground  stems,  when  dug 
up,  show  markings  which  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  impressed.  These  are 
scars  left  by  former  flower  stalks.  Thi3 
underground  portion  is  really  the  stem 
proper,  and  it  throws  up  each  year  one 
or  more  flowering  stems,  which  die 
away  in  autumn,  and  their  departure 
leaves  the  scars  or  seals  referred  to.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  at  the  end  of  this 
subterranean  stem,  there  is  a  bud,  which 
will  the  next  year  throw  up  a  flowering 
stalk,  and  so  the  growth  will  keep  on, 
the  old  root-stock  furnishing,  a  store  of 
food  for  generation  after  generation  of 
flowering  stems.  The  oldest  portion 
of  such  an  underground  stem  grad- 
ually dies  away,  while  the  newer  is  each  year 
advancing.  Both  the  natives  here  noticed  are 
worth  growing  by  those  who  do  not  think  that 
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brilliancy  of  color  is  the  sole  merit  of  a  plant, 
but  can  admire  a  graceful  habit  as  well.  Two 
other  plants  commonly  called  Solomon's  Seal 


Fig.  2. — root-stock  of  Solomon's  seal. 
belong  to  the  genus  Smilacina.    Though  resem- 
bling those  we   have   noticed  in  their  foliage 
and  general  appearance,  they  bear  their  flow- 
ers    in    a    cluster    at    the    top    of    the  stem. 

»  i  ^-om  i  m 

Selecting  Seed  Stock. 

BY  AN  OLD  SEED  GROWER. 


Select  a  few  Beets,  Carrots,  Cabbages,  Celery 
roots,  Onions,  Winter  Radishes  and  Turnips, 
before  the  crops  are  gathered  in  the  fall,  and 
keep  and  grow  them  separate  from  the  main 
crops  for  your  own  sowing.  Do  the  same  with 
all  annuals,  selecting  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
Squashes,  Tomatoes,  etc.,  before  the  crops  are 
harvested,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  your  own 
planting  the  next  year  or  in  other  years,  if  the 
variety  is  particularly  pure  and  very  choice. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  keep  up  and  improve 
the  stock.  By  planting  every  year  the  seeds 
of  the  previous  main  crop,  the  seeds  will 
degenerate  and  finally  become  worthless. 

Whatever  the  desired  quality  may  be  it  should 
be  approached  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  se- 
lection. If  it  is  earliness,  choose  the  first  perfect- 
ly matured  root,  fruit,  plant  or  seed,  that  is  a 
pure  sample  of  the  variety.  If  flavor,  tender- 
ness, or  productiveness  is  the  quality  re- 
quired, mark  the  plants  made  choice  of  for 
preservation,  and  save  the  seeds  by  themselves. 

In  the  Blood  Beet  look  for  deep  color,  free 
growth,  smooth,  handsome  form,  small  top, 
without  neck,  and  sweet,  tender  flesh.  Light 
red  beets  are  earlier,  and  grow  larger  than  the 
dark  blood  red. 

Iu  the  Carrot,  select  those  having  a  small  top, 
smooth  root,  and  deep  orange  color. 

With  the  Cabbage,  choose  those  with  short 
stump,  large,  compact  head,  with  l»ut  few  loose 
leaves. 

In  the  Cucumber,  straight,  handsome  form,  and 
dark  green  color  are  desirable.  With  Lettuce, 
select  large,  close,  tender  heads,  free  from  bit- 
terness, and  the  slowest  to  run   to  seed. 

In  Sweet  Corn,  choose  uniform,  straight 
rowed  ears,  very  sweet,  shrivelled  kernels,  well 
ripened  and  filled  over  the  end  of  the  cob. 

The  Citron  or  Muskmelon  should  have  a 
rough,  netted  skin,  thick,  firm  flesh,  and  high 
flavor.  I  never  saw  a  really  good  melon  with 
a  smooth  skin. 

In  the  Watermelon,  select  those  with  a  thin 
rind,  bright  red  solid  core,  very  sweet  flesh,  and 
handsome  shape. 

With  the  Onion,  thick,  round  shape,  small 
neck,  either  deep  red  or  bright  coppery  yellow, 
like  tho  Dauvers,  or  pure  white.  Free  growth, 
early  maturity,  mild  flavor,  and  good  keeping 
quality,  are  to  be  sought. 

In  the  Parsnip,  there  should  be  a  small  top 
growing  out  of  the  center  of  the  crown,  large, 
smooth  root,  sweet  and  mild  flavor. 

Iu  the  Pea,  low  growth,  full  pods,  and  large 
tender  peas,  rich  flavor,  and  great  productive- 
ness, are  to  be  sought.    Wrinkled  peas  are  best. 


The  Scarlet  Radish  should  have  deep  color, 
small  top,  free  growth,  and  clear  brittle  root. 

In  Squashes  select  those  of  medium  size,  and 
dry,  fine  grained,  deep  colored  flesh. 

In  Peppers,  select  the  thickest  fleshed,  smooth- 
est, and  handsomest  shaped,  and  earliest  ripened. 

With  Tomatoes  save  the  earliest  ripened,  if 
smooth  and  handsomely  shaped,  and  perfectly 
solid.  Select  from  plants,  if  possible,  upon 
which  there  is  not  one  ill-shaped  fruit.  Cut 
every  tomato  crosswise,  and  see  that  it  is  solid 
before  saving  it  for  stock  seed. 

In  the  Turnip,  handsome  form,  small  top  and 
tap  root,  free  growth,  and  sweet,  crisp  flesh. 

Medium  sized  roots  should  be  selected  iu 
preference  to  the  largest,  as  is  often  done  in  pri- 
vate gardens,  unless  it  is  desired  to  increase  or 
lessen  the  size,  when  the  largest  or  smallest 
should  be  chosen.  In  all  selections  aim  at  im- 
provement in  the  purity,  quality,  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  variety,  although  it  will  in  many 
kinds  materially  lessen  the  crop  of  seeds.  Mon- 
grels generally  yield  a  great  deal  more  seed  than 
pure  varieties,  and  this,  besides  the  labor  of  se- 
lecting, isolating,  and  "rogueiug"  (as  the  cull- 
ing out  mongrels  from  the  growing  crops  is 
called),  is  the  reason  why  the  raiser  of  pure 
seeds  cannot  afford  to  compete  iu  prices  with 
careless  and  unscrupulous  growers. 

— . —     m    — •-« 

How  to  Set  a  Hedge. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Earl,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  noticing 
what  has  been  said  by  others  on  the  manner 
of  setting  hedges,  sends  us  his  plan  as  follows  : 
As  there  will  iu  the  next  few  years  be  mauy 
hundreds  of  miles  of  hedge  put  out  fr^^-j 
in  Kansas,  I  am  interested  in  having 
it  successful.  I  will  illustrate  what  I 
consider  the  proper  manner  of  setting 
with  a  spade.  I  have  a  spade  made 
for  the  purpose,  shaped  as  in  fig.  1. 
The  blade  is  made  of  steel,  three 
inches  wide,  and  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  perhaps  half  an  inch  thick  in 
the  middle,  and  bevelled  to  an  edge 
all  around.  The  upright  is  of  three- 
fourths-inch  iron,  with  an  arm  out  at 
the  side  for  tlie  foot;  the  iron  is  split 
at  the  top,  and  a  wooden  handle  rivet- 
ed in,  but  the  work  can  be  as  well 
done  with  a  common  spade,  except 
that  it  will  require  extra  labor.  £•  • 
Figure  2  will  illustrate  my  idea.  Let  the  spade 
be  inserted  at  about  the  angle  shown  at  A,  then 
be  drawn  back  to  B,  next  pushed  forward  to  C, 
and  withdrawn,  and  the  plant  inserted,  which 
should  be  done  before  the  spade  is  fairly  out  of 
the  ground,  to  prevent  the  dirt  filling  up  the 
hole.  Then  comes  the  "setting"  part,  which 
is  done  by  inserting  the 
spade  again  at  D  (which, 
if  the  ground  is  in 
proper  order  can  be 
done  without  the  use  of 
the  foot),  commencing 
about  three  inches  from 
the  shoulder  of  the  plant, 
and  striking  as  near  as 
possible  the  end  of  the 
root;  draw  it  back  to  C, 
and  withdraw  the  spade, 
at  the  same  time  giving 
it  a  slight  twist,  which  will  fill  the  hole  with 
earth  sufficiently.  By  setting  out  plants  in 
this  manner,  the  dirt  can  be  pressed  to  the  plant 
the  full  length  of  it,  instead  of  just  at  the  shoul- 


der, as  is  the  case  where  the  foot  is  used,  as  the 
plants  are  often  set  more  than  a  foot  in  depth. 

«  i         ■!» *_.. 

Notes  from  "  The  Pines."— No.  3. 


Fig.  2. 


"H.  W.  B.," — of  course  no  one  can  guess  who 
that  means — once  said  to  me  that  he  believed 
in  total  depravity  if  "judiciously  applied."  If 
I  was  not  at  the  time,  I  am  now  a  convert  to 
the  Brooklyn  parson's  view.  Total  depravity 
exists  among  poultry.  There  was  a  poultry- 
house  here,  which,  like  everything  else  in  the 
way  of  out-buildings,  was  close  to  the  road, 
and  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  the  poultry 
could  find  access,  but  no  other  bipeds  could  get 
in.  Another  house  was  arranged  with  most 
convenient  roosts  and  retired  nests,  and  the 
fowls  placed  there  for  two  days  with  plenty  of 
food,  so  that  they  might  hold  a  house-warming. 
The  third  day  they  were  let  out,  and  that  night, 
instead  of  going  to  their  nicely  prepared  quar- 
ters, the  old  house  being  in  the  mean  time  de- 
molished, they  were  all  found  roosting  on  the 
wagons  under  the  shed.  They  were  caught  and 
put  into  the  house,  and  then,  instead  of  tak- 
ing to  the  roosts  prepared  for  them,  they  went 
and  perched  upon  a  beam  close  under  the  roof. 

But  I  don't  ascribe  depravity  solely  to  bipeds 
with  feathers;  it  is  very  prevalent  among  hired 
men.  Ours  was  a^ked  if  he  could  plant  cucum- 
ber and  melon  seeds.  From  his  reply  one  was 
warranted  in  believing  if  there  was  any  one 
thing  this  man  could  do  it  was  to  plant  those 
very  seeds.  The  hills  were  made  and  the  seeds 
put  in  very  early,  the  proper  time  elapsed  and 
no  plants  came ;  the  weather  had  been  rather 
cold  and  rainy,  and  he  was  told  to  replant.  The 
replanted  seeds  did  not  come.  At  last  it  came 
time  to  put  in  the  main  crops  of  these  things, 
and  the  Doctor  happened  along  with  the  seeds 
just  as  the  man  had  his  ground  read}-.  Several 
holes  were  punched  iu  each  hill  with  a  hoe 
handle,  each  about  four  inches  deep,  into  which 
he  intended  to  drop  the  seeds.  The  reason  of- 
former  "bad  luck"  was  plain,  and  we  took 
back  some  unexpressed  opinions  about  seeds- 
men. A  friend  and  a  not  distant  neighbor,  who 
is  a  well-known  horticulturist,  when  he  goes  to 
the  City,  tells  his  men  that  they  can  sit  under 
the  shed  until  he  returns,  as  he  is  sure  the}'  will 
do  some  mischief  if  they  work  while  he  is  ab- 
sent. If  our  man  had  sat  under  the  shed  dur- 
ing our  absence,  the  prospect  for  early  cu- 
cumbers and  melons  would  have  been  better. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  necessity  for  mulching 
strawberries  he  should  see  our  bed.  Spring 
work  was  so  pressing  that  we  were  unable  to 
mulch  the  whole  bed.  The  berries  from  the 
mulched  portion  sold  for  35c.  a  quart  right  at 
home,  while  those  from  the  vines  that  were  left 
unmulched  were  so  poor  and  sandy  that  we 
would  not  offer  them.     Let  us  have  mulch. 

Now  about  Strawberries.— What  have  we  to 
supersede  the  Wilson  ?  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  in  growth  of  plant  and  quantity  of  fruit 
that  we  have  yet  seen,  is  Downer's  "  Charles 
Downing."  Mr.  Downer  is  a  veteran  fruit 
grower,  and  has  loo  much  regard  for  his  reputa- 
tion to  send  out  a  variety  that  he  does  not  con- 
sider valuable.  His  Downer's  Prolific  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  berries,  after  the  Wilson,  yet 
sent  out.  It  is  early,  most  prolific,  and  very 
sour.  His  Charles  Downing  is  a  great  improve- 
ment ou  his  Prolific.  It  makes  an  equally  vig- 
orous growth,  but  it  at  the  same  time  gives  us 
an  excellent  fruit, — we  may  say  superior  fruit. 
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We  met  Dr.  K.  this  morning  ami  he  said, 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  best  strawberry  in  all 
this  neighborhood  is  the  Agriculturist  ?  I  have 
been  to  So  and  So's  place,  and  the  ground  is  actu- 
ally covered  with  them."  Now  the  way  with 
all  strawberries — except  the  Wilson — i3  to  do 
well  here  and  there,  but  not  generally.  We 
hope  to  find  a  berry  that  lias  all  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  Wilson  and  none  of  its  faults.  ,We 
hope,  but  are  not  sure,  that  the  Chas.  Downing 
will  be  this  berry.  We  are  giving  it  a  trial  and 
will  publish  our  experience  and  that  of  others. 

Are  strawberries  profitable  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion I  have  not  seen  satisfactorily  answered.  I 
know  that  people  make  money  by  selling  the 
plants,  but  does  it  pay  to  raise  the  fruit  ?  Will 
some  one  who  has  been  in  the  business  for  five 
years  give  us  the  figures  ?  From  all  I  can  see 
of  strawberry  culture  about  here,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  pay  as  generally  conducted.  If  one  will 
raise  choice  fruit  and  send  it  to  market  in  good 
order,  it  will  no  doubt  pay  ;  but  take  the  aver- 
age of  fruit  in  the  market — small  berries  in 
small  baskets — does  it  pay  the  growers  ? 

What  a  center  New  York  is !  Every  day  as  I 
cross  the  ferry,  I  see  every  other  man  carry- 
ing something  from  the  city  to  the  country  to 
plant.  Were  I  a  political  economist  I  should 
write  a  dissertation  ou  this  subject;  but  as  I 
am  not,  I  will  say  that  the  only  way  to  get  a 
good  collection  of  native  American  plants  is  to 
order  them  from  England,  and  that  the  first  set 
of  California  plants  I  had  was  from  seed  raised 
in  the  Royal  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg.  New 
York  gathers  in  and  distributes ;  the  dwellers 
for  fifty  miles  around  know  that  they  can  get 
everything  they  want  of  Henderson,  Bliss, 
Thorburn,  Allen,  and  a  host  of  other  dealers, 
and  they  might  run  about  for  days  in  their  own 
neighborhood  and  not  find  the  few  Tomato, 
Pepper,  Egg,  Sweet  Potato,  and  other  plants, 
that  they  need.  A  curious  illustration  of  this 
occurred  this  evening.  A  man  came  down  in 
the  same  car  with  a  large  handful  of  the  flow- 
ers of  the  Sweet  Bay  (Magnolia  glauca),  and 
got  out  at  our  place.  He  had  bought  these 
flowers  from  a  side- walk  dealer  in  the  city,  and 
they  were  brought  from  a  swamp  not  more  than 
three  miles  from  his  residence.  Bat  I  can't 
discuss  political  economy ;  I  leave  that  for  H.  G. 

A  gentleman  from  Michigan,  whose  place  we 
have  visited  with  pleasure,  called  a  few  days 
ago.  We  asked  about  his  cultivation,  and 
learned  that  lie  had  about  twenty-five  acres  in 
onions;  "and,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  piece 
which  had'  recently  been  gone  over,  "  all  of  it 
as  clean  as  that."  "  What  do  you  work  your 
onions  with  ?"  "  Comstock's  weeder,  elegant !" 
Now,  we  have  used  Comstock's  weeder,  and 
were  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  a  good  thing, 
and  were  glad  to  have  Mr.  G.'s  corroborative 
testimony.  Like  all  such  things,  one  must  get 
acquainted  with  it  and  learn  its  capabilities  and 
the  changes  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

That  excellent  horticulturist,  "H.  W.  B.," 
aforesaid,  once  wrote  in  a  note,  "Did  you  ever 
try  the  Little  Gem  Pea  ?  It  is  a  little  gem."  I 
havo  tried  it,  and  fully  concur.  The  author 
of  "Five  Acres  too  Much"  makes  sport  of  dwarf 
peas,  but  he  did  not  have  the  Little  Gem.  The 
Tom  Thumb  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  but  the 
Little  Gem  i3  a  treasure  to  grow,  and  delight- 
ful to  eat.  It  comes  up  and  then  stops,  and 
3'ou  wonder  why  the  thing  don't  grow  ;  white 
specks   appear,  and   you  wonder  why  it  don't 


bloom ;  day  by  day  I  waited  impatiently  for 
those  peas  to  bloom,  when  lo !  there  were  al- 
ready half-filled  pods.  The  vine  does  not  grow 
a  foot  high,  and  the-blossoms  are  as  dwarf  as  the 
vines,  but  it  pods  prodigiously.  I  wish  it  had 
been  tried  to  see  how  many  peas  could  be  raised 
on  a  given  space.  The  rows  can  be  put  as  near 
as  they  can  be  worked,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
they  will  be  found  as  profitable  as  they  are 
good.  The  Little  Gem  is  one  of  the  wrinkled 
Marrow  Peas,  early  and  dwarf.  There  are 
man}-  people  in  the  world  who  "don't  know 
beaus,"  but  there  are  more  who  don't  know 
peas.  Whoever  has  not  eaten  a  Wrinkled  Mar- 
row, which  finds  its  glorious  culmination  in  the 
Champion  of  England,  has  a  sensation  in  store 
for  him.  I  make  my  how  to  Mr.  McLean,  who 
originated  the  Little  Gem.  I  also  bow  to  B.  K. 
Bliss  &  Son,  who  thoughtfully  sent  me  the  seed, 
and  I  bow  to  the  pea  itself — which  ends  my 
"Peas  Jubilee." 


Supports  for  Tomatoes. 

In  the  family  garden  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  along  without  some  kind  of  support  for 
the  straggling  tomato  vines.  That  the  necessi- 
ty for  this  exists  is  shown  by  the  numerous  de- 
vices that  have  been  sent  to  us,  and  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  published.  The  latest 
thing  of  this  kind  comes  from  L.  L.  H.,  Terre- 
bonne, La.-,  and  is  shown  in  figure  1.     The  rack 


Fig.  1. — RACK  FOR  TOMATOES. 

is  10  feet  long,  and  3'|j  feet  high.  If  the  ends  of 
the  legs  which  go  into  the  soil  are  covered  with 
coal  tar,  the  frame  will  last  several  years.  A 
friend  of  ours,  who  is  a  tomato  fancier,  uses 
racks  made  of  common  laths,  nailed  to  rough 
inch  stuff  or  even  common  beau  poles,  and  put 


Fig.  2. — LATH  SUPPORT  FOR  TOMATOES. 

together  tent  fashion,  as  in  fig.  2.  They  may  be 
tied  together  or  fastened  by  a  bit  of  wire.  The 
superior  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  greater 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  gathered  will  abund- 
antly repay  the  small  amount  of  labor  requir- 
ed to  provide   some   kind    of   rack  or    trellis. 

_ »-. —    »«-         i  » 

Propagating  the  Eose. 

Several  ask  us  how  they  can  multiply  their 
rose  bushes.  At  this  season  layering  produces 
the  best  results.  Cuttings  at  this  time  require 
extra  care,  but  layers  can  be  made  by  those  not 
skilled  in  horticultural  operations.  Layers 
may  be   made   of  vigorous  and  healthy  shoots 


upon  which  the  leaves  are  not  so  mature  as  to 
show  signs  of  dropping.  The  cut  is  to  be  made 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  stem  and  not  below,  as 
has  been  recommended.    The  engraving  shows 


LAYERING   THE  ROSE. 

the  proper  manner  of  making  the  cut.  The 
soil  around  the  bush  may  be  enriched  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  cuttings,  or  they  may  be 
rooted  in  pots  of  rich  soil.  In  either  case  it  will 
be  found  advantageous  to  put  a  covering  of 
moss  over  the  layered  branch,  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil.  Most 
varieties  of  roses  may  be  well  rooted  and  those 
of  the  tender  kinds  may  be  made  strong  plants 
to  be  kept  over  winter  in  cold  frames  if  layered 
this  month  in    the  way  we  have   suggested. 


Saving  Flower  Seeds. 

■ — •■ — 

The  humorous  author  of  "Five  Acres  too 
Much"  found  great  difficulty  iu  securing  his 
flower  seeds.  We  doubt  not  that  many  of  our 
readers  have  experienced  the  same  trouble.  Na- 
ture lias  made  ingenious  provisions  for  scatter- 
ing the  seeds  of  plants,  and  with  our  cultivated  f 
ones  we  have  to  observe  these.  If  one  waits  1 
until  his  Phlox,  Pans}',  Balsam,  and  some  oth-  ]< 
er  seeds  are  ripe,  he  will  gather  none.  These 
plants  and  others  have  a  way  of  bursting  their 
capsules  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  throwing  the  seeds 
as  far  as  possible.  The  only  way  to  manage 
these  is  to  take  them  as  soon  as  the  seed  vessel 
is  fully  formed  and  shows  signs  of  maturity, 
and  put  them  where  they  can  scatter  without 
loss.  We  have  used  wire  sieves  to  cover  such 
seed  pods,  and  found  them  to  work  admirably. 
It  is  necessary  for  one  who  would  save  seeds, 
whether  for  his  own  use  or  for  sale,  to  study  the 
habit  of  each  plant,  see  what  its  natural  mode 
of  distributing  its  seed  is,  and  anticipate  it.  Let 
us  remark  here,  as  we  have  often  done  before, 
that  it  is  best  to  sow  the  seeds  of  herbaceous 
perennials  as  soon  as  they  ripen.  They  will 
give  plants  sufficiently  large  to  winter  over  and 
they  will  generally  bloom  in  spring. 


Management  of   Black-cap   Raspberries. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Sterns,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  gives 
his  method  of  cultivating  the  now  very  popular 
Black-caps,  as  follow*:  The  Black-caps  are 
propagated  by  the  tips  of  the  canes  bending 
down  and  takiug  root.  These  roots,  or  plants, 
are  set  out  in  the  spring.  The  first  year  after 
setting  they  send  out  long  shoots,  near  the 
ground,  which,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  will  take 
root  at  the  tips,  as  stated  above.  If  fruit  only 
is  the  object,  they  should  be  trimmed  back  to 
within  ten  inches  of  the  main  canes.  This 
should  be  done  about  the  middle  or  last  of 
August.  The  second  season  the  canes  will 
grow  much  stronger  and  higher;  and  when 
they  have  reached  the  bight  of  thirty  inches, 
they  should  be  pinched  at  the  ends,  which  can 
be  easily  done  with  the  thumb  nail,  as  they  are 
very  tender  at  that  time.  This  will  cause  the 
canes  to  send  out  laterals  in  abundance,  which, 
if  no  plants  are  wanted,  should  be  trimmed  as 
stated  above.     But  if  it  is  desired  to  increase 
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the  stock  of  plants,  the  laterals  should  be  al- 
lowed to  take  root  at  the  tips,  which  they  will 
do  in  September.  The  number  may  be  in- 
creased by  throwing 
a  little  dirt  on  the 
tips  as  they  show 
signs  of  taking  root. 
The  plants  may  be 
taken  up  in  the  fall, 
but  I  prefer  to  leave 
them  until  spring, 
then  take  them  up, 
and  trim  them  back 
to  ten  or  twelve 
inches  of  the  main 
cane.  When  pruned 
in  this  manner  the 
fruit  will  be  much 
larger,and  the  plants 
will  produce  as 
man}'  quarts  as 
when  the  canes  are 
left  full  length.  One 
thing  should  be 
borne  iu  mind, which 
many  appear  to  be 
ignorant  of,  that 
raspberries  of  all 
kinds  produce  new 
canes     every    year, 

which  bear  fruit  the  next,  and  then  die.     After 
fruiting,   the  old    canes    should    be    cut  out. 


produce  results  only  half  as  good  as  claimed  for 
them,  we  shall  be  satisfied.  It  is  asserted  by 
some  that    there    is    but  one  sort   of    aspar- 


The  Deerberry   or   Squaw   Huckleberry. 

— • — 
Ou  going  through  our  wood  lot  a  few  days 
ago,  we  were  delighted  to  find  an  old  friend 
which  we  had  not  seen  for  years,  the 
Deerberry  or  Squaw  Huckleberry,  Yaccin- 
itiin  siamineum.  It  is  a  not  very  com- 
mon low  bush,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
and  with  very  spreading  branches.  Its 
flowers  are  broadly  bell  shaped,  and  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
They  are  borne  in  great  profusion  in  a 
spreading,  leafy  raceme,  and  are  succeed- 
ed by  a  greenish,  and  not  very  eatable 
berry.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
plant,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  flowers, 
is  so  unlike  that  of  our  ordinary  huckle- 
berries that  one  at  first  sight  would  not 
suspect  their  relationship.  The  shrub 
when  in  full  flower  is  both  graceful  and 
showy,  and  we  propose  to  try  what  it 
will  do  under  cultivation.  It  has  a  shy 
and  wild-wood  look  about  it  that  would 
be  very  pleasing  in  contrast  with  the 
more  prim  and  formal  flowering  shrubs. 

About  Asp  abacus.  —  Despite  the  rav- 
ages of  the  beetle,  asparagus  this  season 
has  been  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  J.  Lay- 
ton,  of  Oyster  Bay,  brought  us  a  bunch 
which  well  maintained  the  reputation  of 
the  Oyster  Bay  asparagus,  and  which  will 
be  hard  to  beat  by  the  newer  sorts.  Jacob 
Macclane,  of  Middletown,  N.  J.,  is  in  the 
market  with  a  new  variety,  Macclane's 
Colossal,  which  is  certainly  large  enough 
and  good  enough.  Then  comes  S.  B. 
Conover  with  his  Colossal,  which  makes 
one  wish  his  mouth  were  wider  or  the 
asparagus  smaller.  We  are  glad  to  see 
a  rivalry  in  asparagus.  We  have  had 
the  poor,  tough  and  miserable  blanched 
sticks  long  enough,  and  now  these  new  sorts 
promise  us  something  succulent  and  eatable. 
We  have  these  new  kinds  on  trial,  and  if  they 


the  deerberry — (  Vaccinium  stamineum.) 

agus,  and  that  the  claimed  improvements  are 
produced  by  extra  manuring.  We  do  not  see 
why  asparagus,  like  other  cultivated  plants, 
should  not  "  break  "  and  give  us  new  varieties. 
At  any  rate  we  shall  see  what  these  sorts  will  do. 
Mr.  Conover  brought  us  a  bunch  from  some 
plants  found  growing  with  his  Colossal,  the 
stalks  of  which  were  slender,  and  of  a  peculiar 


The  Grecian  Silk. — (Peiiploca  &ra>ca.) 

Among  the  climbing  plants  which  are  worth 
growing,  but  which 
we  seldom  see,  is  the 
Grecian  Silk.  It  is 
a  twiner  belonging 
to  the  Milkweed  fam- 
ily, and  has  flowers 
and  fruit  iu  shape 
much  like  those  of 
our  various  species 
of  Asclepias,  though 
differing  in  some 
minute  particulars. 
The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  but  lias 
become  naturalized 
iu  some  parts  of  the 
country,  it  having 
probably  escaped 
from  cultivation. 
The  leaves  are  very 
smooth  and  shining, 
and  the  flowers,  of 
the  size  and  shape 
shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing, are  of  a  brown- 
ish purple  color,  and 
borne  in  a  loose 
cluster.  The  pods  are  smooth,  and  when  they 
burst,  liberate  the  seeds,  each  of  which  has 
attached  to  it  a  beautiful  silk}'  tuft,  by  means 
of  which   it  is  wafted   away   by    the    winds. 


GRECIAN  silk — (Periphca  Grmca.) 

yellowish  green.  This  pale  green  variety  had 
a  decidedly  different  flavor  from  Conover's 
Colossal,  which  was  tried  in  comparison  with  it. 


In  a  Dry  Time  there  is  nothing  like  scratch- 
ing. Use  the  rake  or  pronged  hoe  between  the 
plants.  Do  not  wait  until  weeds  demand  that 
the  surface  be  stirred,  but  do  it  because 
it  will  help  the  growth  of  the  plants.  A 
light,  broken  surface  will  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  already  in 
the  soil,  and  it  will  attract  the  dews  more 
readily  than  will  a  smooth  surface.  When 
the  ground  is  iu  proper  condition,  a 
heavy,  sharp  steel  rake,  with  long  teeth, 
w.ill  do  great  execution  iu  weed-killing. 

The  Cannas. — It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
them  grow.  They  unfold  their  broad 
leaves,  each  larger  and  more  luxuriant 
than  the  last,  with  a  vigor  that  is  admi- 
rable. M.  Jean  Sisley,  of  Lyons,  France, 
sent  us  a  dozen  from  his  collection,  and 
they  arc  of  daily  interest.  They  vary  in 
color  from  pale  glaucous  green  to  dark 
bronze  red ;  some  have  the  leaves  striped, 
and  all  are  beautiful  individually,  and 
more  beautiful  as  they  are  grouped  to- 
gether. In  an  article  in  February  last 
by  Mr.  Sisley,  an  account  is  given  of  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  new  varieties.  We 
there  made  Mr.  S.  say  that  the  roots 
should  be  taken  up  when  frost  has  killed 
the  foliage.  Mr.  S.  informs  us  that  the 
improved  varieties  should  be  taken  up 
before  the  leaves  are  killed,  as  otherwise 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  preserving  the 
roots  through  the  winter.  Our  climate 
is  particularly  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Canna,  and  we  hope  that 
our  amateurs  will  turn  their  attention  to 
raising  seedlings,  looking  not  only  to 
striking  foliage,  but  to  perfection  in  the 
flower,  which  is  capable  of  great  im- 
provement, both  in  form  and  color.  We 
hope  that  the  Cannas  will  become  with  us,  as 
they  are  in  Europe,  the  most  popular  of  plants 
cultivated    for    the    beauty    of   their     foliage. 
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TOE   TOtDSmtDIUD). 

(Z&~  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "Basket  "  pages.) 

The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 


An  article,  and  a  long  one,  in  a  Western  journal, 
lias  afforded  us  much  ainusemeut.  The  editor  advo- 
cates eating  with  the  knife  instead  of  the  fork,  and 
gives  as  a  reason,  that  his  father  ate  with  his  knife. 
Now,  we  do  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  importance 
of  the  usages  of  good  society.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  there  are  certain  things  which  are  conceded. 
Among  those  whom  all  will  admit  to  be  persons 


ORNAMENT  OF  FRUIT. 

whose  opinions  are  to  he  respected — for  their 
intelligence,  their  virtues,  and  their  refinement, 
but  not  their  wealth — it  is  the  custom  to  remove 
the  hat  when  entering  the  house,  it  is  the  custom 
not  to  spit  upon  the  carpet,  it  is  the  custom  not  to 
clean  the  nails  in  company,  and  it  is  the  custom 
not  to  do  and  to  do  many  things  which  distinguish 
a  person  unused  to  the  ways  of  good  breeding  from 
one  who  has  been  properly  brought  up.  The 
use  of  the  knife  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth  is 
considered  an  impropriety  at  a  well-ordered  table. 
Now,  we  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  point,  any 
more  than  we  shall  argue  the  necessity  of  one's 
.■Mulling  tin-  hair  or  cleaning  the  nails!  That 
mysterious  thing  called  "Society"  has  ordered 
that  the  hair  should  be  smoothed,  and  that  the  nails 
should  lie  put  out  of  mourning,  and  that  food 
should  be  taken  with  the  fork. — In  these  days  of 
fruits  what  grand  opportunities  there  are  for  mak- 
ing table  ornaments  !  Fruit  serves  for  other  pur- 
poses than  to  gratify  the  palate.  Indeed  many 
fruits  seem  to  us  more  beautiful  to  look  upon  than 
they  are  pleasant  to  eat.  Fruit  pictures  please 
most  people,  and  yet  every  one  can  make  a  fruit 
picture  daily.  The  variety  of  forms  and  colors, 
and  the  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
them,  make  fruits,  after  flowers,  the  most  desirable 
of  table  ornaments.  Then,  the  two  can  be  com- 
bined, and  make  something  more  pleasing  than  the 
most  cunning  artist  ever  painted.  An  elevated 
dish,  that  is,  a  dish  upon  a  foot  or  stand,  is  most 
effective  in  setting  off  a  table,  whether  it  be  used 
for  fresh  or  preserved  fruits,  cakes,  or  other  things. 
Such  dishes,  in  glass  or  crockery,  may  be  had  at  a 
small  price.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  dish  we  re- 
cently saw  one  extemporized  by  using  a  soup  plate, 
a  celery  glass,  and  a  smaller  plate.  The  celery  glass 
was  inverted  in  the  soup  plate,  and  the  smaller 
plate  placed  on  top  of  the  glass,  as  in  the  figure. 
In  arranging  fruit,  grape  leaves  will  be  found  to  be 
a  great  aid,  and  some  of  the  tender  shoots  with  ten- 
drils can  be  introduced  with  fine  effect.  Make  a 
good  bed  of  leaves  to  receive  tin.'  fruit,  allow- 
ing these  to  hang  over  and  conceal  the  edges 
of  the  plates;  then  put  in  the  fruit  as  tastefully 
as  possible — bright   side  out — placing   the   large 


In-low,  and  finishing  off  with  the  smaller.  If 
flowers  are  used  with  the  fruit,  do  not  let  them  be 
of  gaudy  colors,  as  they  will  detract  from  the  gen- 
eral effect.  Use  a  plenty  of  green  leaves,  for 
these  are  the  natural  foil  to  the  colors  of  the  fruit. 
— • — ♦»  i  ■ 

Framing  a  Picture. 

BT  COUSIN   RUTH. 


I  give  yon  my  way  for  making  cheap  picture- 
frames  for  my  common  rooms.  It  is  most  suitable 
for  small  pictures,  like  magazine  plates  or  even  card 
photographs.  First,  procure  a  piece  of  stiff  paste- 
board (for  the  back),  and  a  glass, — both  cut  the  size 
of  the  picture  you  wish  to  frame.  An  old  bos  will 
furnish  the  pasteboard,  and,  at  a  trifling  cost,  you 
can  have  a  broken  pane  of  glass  cut  to  the  required 
size.  On  the  back  of  your  pasteboard,  sew  two 
rings  or  small  pieces  of  tape,  one  on  each  side  near 
tin-  edge,  and  about  one-third  the  bight  from  the 
top  of  the  picture.  Then  put  the  glass  over  the 
picture,  the  pasteboard  behind  it,  and,  holding  the 
edges  firmly  together,  paste  over  them  a  piece  of 
white  paper  or  cloth,  to  hold  them  securely.  When 
this  is  dry,  cover  it  (binding  the  edge)  with  a  strip 
of  brown  or  other  colored  paper,  such  as  is  used  to 
cover  boxes,  etc.,  or  gilt  paper.  These  can  be  pro- 
cured at  any  fancy  store  for  a  small  snm,  and  a 
sheet  will  serve  for  a  number  of  pictures.  Be  sure 
that  the  edge  of  the  paper,  where  it  meets  the  glass, 
is  perfectly  straight,  also  that  the  corners  are  joined 
neatly.  A  great  addition  to  many  pictures  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  gilt  paper  inside  the  dark,  to  imi- 
tate a  gilt  moulding.  This,  of  course,  is  narrower 
than  the  dark  paper,  and  the  width  of  both  should 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  picture.  Now,  fasten 
your  cord  to  the  rings  on  the  back ;  the  color 
of  the  cord  should  match  the  prevailing  tint  of 
the  room.  A  frame  made  of  straws  is  very  neat, 
although  less  durable.  Those  covered  with  cones, 
shells,  leather-work,  etc.,  are  pretty,  but  they  will 
catch  the  dust.     Mine  are  durable,  plain,  and  neat. 

-a-, aatt*. ^o 

A  Talk  vith  the  Girls  about  Housekeeping. 

BT  AUXT  PRUDENCE. 

My  dear  Girls,  you  that  read  the  Agriculturist,  and 
want  to  profit  by  all  its  good  articles  on  house- 
keeping, will  you  listen  to  a  little  more  advice  on 
the  same  subject,  even  if  it  is  given  by  an  old 
woman?  May  be  you  don't  have  as  many  odd 
thoughts  about  Mich  things  as  I  had  when  a 
child.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  a  great  mystery 
about  it,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  was  gradually  im- 
parted to  us  as  we  grew  older,  without  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  receiver;  aud,  as  my  childish 
memory  was  so  poor,  I  often  wondered  how  it  was 
that  our  dear  mother  should  always  keep  a  supply 
of  "bread  just  as  we  wanted  it  (and  such  good 
bread  too!);  how  she  could  think  to  fill  the  cake 
jar  that  we  emptied  so  often,  besides  making  a 
great  variety  of  preserves,  and  other  good  things 
that  suited  our  appetites  so  well.  It  seemed  to 
argue  so  much  forethought  and  knowledge  on  her 
part  that  we  often  wondered  how  it  would  seem  to 
be  grown,  keep  house,  aud  have  so  much  to  do, 
plan  out,  and  think  about.  I  have  had  to  learn 
life's  lessons  step  by  step,  and  to  wade  through  its 
cares  and  troubles.  I  advise  you  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  while  you  are  still  under  a  mother's  eye, 
so  that  when  you  assume  the  care  of  a  house,  it 
may  be  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  its  require- 
ments. In  these  days  of  personal  independence,  it 
is  so  very  difficult  to  get  servants  who  are  really 
hdp,  that  it  is  very  important  for  the  mistress  of 
the  house  to  know  how  all  its  work  should  be  done. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  she  must  do  it  herself  if 
she  wants  it  properly  done.  These  responsibili- 
ties fall  with  a  crushing  weight  on  an  inexperi- 
enced head,  while  oue  who  has  been  accustomed 
'always  to  attend  to  such  things  regards  them  only 
in  the  light  of  pleasant  duties.  You  will  probably 
all  be  housekeepers  if  you  live,  and  you  must  begin 
now,  aud  see  how  the  plain  every-day  work  is  done. 
It  all  6eems  very  simple,  while  your  mother,  or 


may  be  Bridget,  is  doing  it,  but  take  hold  and  6ee 
how  you  can  do  it  yourself.  All  the  fine  theories 
in  the  world  will  not  perfect  you  without  practice. 
You  will  find  that  there  are  many  things  that  you 
think  you  know  all  about,  but  when  you  try  to  do 
them,  you  will  have  to  ask  "dear  mother."  I 
think  there  is  a  twofold  blessing  that  attends  our 
early  efforts  to  learn,  and  help  others.  In  the  first 
place  we  lightenjhe  burdens  of  a  parent,  perhaps 
overtasked,  and,  secondly,  we  acquire  knowl- 
edge that  will  be  a  benefit  in  all  after-life. 
One  of  the  brightest  memories  of  my  early  home 
is,  that  my  beloved  father  (long  since  called  to  a 
Heavenly  rest),  whenever  he  wanted  a  garment 
mended,  used  always  to  ask  me  to  do  it  for  him,  al- 
though I  was  not  an  only  daughter.  Antl  many 
times  since,  when  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  I 
have  thanked  a  dear  mother  for  early  teaching  me. 
So  rememberall  the  small  things, as  well  as  the  large; 
mending  is  just  as  important  as  making;  and  good 
bread,  good  butter,  and  well  cooked  meats  and 
vegetables,  are  more  important  than  an  extra  fine 
dinner  or  a  splendid  supper  on  great  occasions. 
I  certainly  wish  you  to  have  a  good  education,  as 
regards  hook  learning,  yet  I  am  desirous  that  you 
may  also  know  all  about  housekeeping,  so  that  you 
may  understand  how  to  do,  in  the  best  and  easiest 
way,  everything  you  may  be  called  to  do  as  a  wife. 
If  you  profit  by  the  few  hints  I  have  given,  you 
will  thank  meat  some  future  day,  when  your  house- 
hold knowledge  will  enable  you  to  direct  with  ease 
a  family  who  will  rise  up  and   call  you  blessed, 


Household  Talks. 

BY  AUXT   DATTIE. 


Edward's  mother  has  been  paying  us  her  usual 
two  weeks'  visit.  She  is  an  energetic,  earnest- 
minded,  active,  practical,  intelligent  woman,  a 
thorough  housekeeper,  an  excellent  manager,  and, 
withal,  a  kind  instructor  aud  friend.  I  have  long 
been  indebted  to  her  for  many  of  the  ideas  which 
have,  perhaps  imperceptibly,  shaped  and  moulded 
the  foundation  aud  structure  of  my  domestic  rela- 
tions and  duties.  I  have  often  thought  that,  if 
young  people  would  be  more  willing  to  be  guided 
by  the  advice  of  older  aud  more  experienced  per- 
sons, the  world  might  advance  even  more  rapidly 
than  it  does  at  present,  in  all  matters  relating  to 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness. 

Mutton  Chop. — It  was  she  who  taught  me  how 
to  cook  mutton  chops,  so  as  to  have  them  tender, 
juicy,  and  delicious.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
placing  them  in  a  cold  spider,  covering  with  a  lid, 
and  leaving  them  to  fry  on  the  fire  at  their  leisure, 
and,  occasionally,  for  convenience,  putting  them 
to  bake  in  the  oven,  with  a  little  water  in  the  pan, 
thus  making  good  gravy,  but  poor  meat.  Her  way, 
and  the  one  which  I  now  invariably  follow,  is  this ; 
Put  a  perfectly  clean  spider  on  the  Ore,  let  it  get 
hot,  then  put  in  a  tablespoonful  of  clear  dripping, 
lard,  or  butter,  free  the  chops  from  skin  and  loose 
fat,  (if  from  the  ribs,  I  cut  off  the  upper  thin  por- 
tion,) aud  place  these  in  the  spider  or  pan  first; 
pepper  and  salt  the  remaining  portion,  aud  put  one 
or  two  only,  at  one  time,  into  the  boiling  fat.  Be 
sure  to  turn  them  before*  the  juiee  has  time  to  start 
through  the  upper  pores.  After  the)'  are  turned, 
if  the  fire  is  very  hot  (and  it  should  be  so),  the  lid 
of  the  stove  may  be  placed  under  the  spider,  and 
the  chops  may  be  allowed  to  cook  gently  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  object  of  putting  the  chops  into 
very  hot  fat  is,  that  the  surface  of  the  meat  shall 
immediately  sear  and  shrivel,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  juices  ;  aud  the  object  of  turning 
them  soon  is  to  prevent  the  juice  or  red  gravy  from 
oozing  through  the  upper  surface.  When  the  two 
surfaces  are  sealed,  the  slower  the  process  of  cook- 
ing the  inside  portion,  the  better,  provided  the  heat 
is  sufficient  to  congeal  or  cook  the  albuminous  part 
of  the  juice.  [If  people  will  fry  mutton  chops, 
Aunt  Hattie  gives  the  best  way  to  do  it,  but  we 
should  never  treat  a  good  mutton  chop  to  any- 
thing but    a    gridiron    and    a   lively  fire. — Eds.] 

Pudding  Sauce. — In  the  June  number  of  the 
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Agriculturist,  a  friend  from  Illinois  wishes  recipes 
for  pudding  sauce,  calculated  to  agree  with  a  diges- 
tion less  delicate  than  that  of  an  ostrich,  and  com- 
posed of  articles  readily  obtained  by  farmers.  I 
propose,  for  his  benefit,  to  give  a  few  wholesome 
and  agreeable  sauces,  which  may  be  made  of  things 
which  are  or  should  be  found  in  the  pantry  of  every 
farmer  in  the  land — flour,  butter,  sugar,  nutmeg, 
and  water — nothing  more  than  these.  For  hunting, 
plum,  spice,  Indian  meal,  or  ffuet  pudding,  a  sweet- 
ened drawn  butter  is  sufficient.  This  is  made  of  two 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  one  small  ta- 
blespoonful of  butter,  blended  smoothly  with  a 
little  water,  and  poured  into  a  half  pint  of  boiling 
water,  6immered  gently, and  stirred  to  prevent  buru- 
iug.  Add  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  properly.  For 
apple  -pudding,  Yorkshire  pudding,  apple  or  plain 
fritters,  boiled  batter  pudding,  or  warm  apple 
pie,  use  sweetened  cream  and  sugar,  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter,  beaten  aud  whipped  witli  a 
small  tcacupful  of  fine  white  sugar,  until  creamed  or 
foamy.  This  sauce  should  be  served  on  a  small 
plate,  ornamented  with  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
indentures  made  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon.  A 
teaspoonful  or  two,  only,  is  supposed  to  be  all  that 
is  required  for  one  person. 

Raspberry  Vinegar.  —  No  housekeeper  who 
has  the  means  at  her  command  should  neglect 
to  put  up  a  few  bottles  of  raspberry  vinegar.  Two 
tablespooufuls  of  it  added  to  a  tumbler  of  ice- 
water  makes  a  pleasant  and  healthful  beverage.  It 
is  very  easily  made  :  To  two  quarts  of  raspberries, 
slightly  bruised,  add  one  quart  of  good  vinegar, 
aud  le"t  it  stand  overnight ;  strain  through  a  flan- 
nel bag,  and  to  one  pint  of  juice  allow  one  pint  of 
sugar,  and  heat  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved  ;  bottle 
and  cork  for  use. 

Bottled  Raspberries. — I  much  prefer  preserv- 
ed raspberries  to  strawberries  ;  with  me  they  have 
always  retained  their  flavor,  been  less  watery, 
and  the  color  has  been  much  superior  to  that  of 
strawberries.  I  never  put  water  to  raspberries.  A 
quantity  of  juice  will  usually  flow  from  them, 
which  may  be  used  with  a  little  sugar  for  a  com- 
mencement; when  putting  the  fruit  into  the  first 
one  or  two  bottles,  leave  enough  juice  for  another 
quantity  of  berries,  and  so  on,  until  all  are  taken. 

Bad  Luck  with  Jars. — This  afternoon,  Mrs.  C, 
a  neighbor  of  mine,  was  in.  She  has  always  pro- 
fessed a  good  deal  of  admiration  for  my  bottled 
peaches,  raspberries,  etc.,  so  this  spring  I  persuad- 
ed her  to  invest  S'2.50  in  a  dozen  bottles  of  quart 
self-sealing  jars,  and  when  strawberries  were  at  the 
hight  of  the  season,  she  put  up  a  few  quarts,  filling 
five  or  six  of  the  bottles.  To-day  she  discovered 
that  the  fruit  had  fermented,  and  the  lids  slipped 
from  the  mouths  of  the  jars.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  the  preserves,  and  feeliug,  too,  I  fancy, 
a  little  indignant  at  me  for  getliug  her  to  try  the 
new  process,  she  hurried  over  to  tell  me  about  it. 
As  60on  as  she  had  taken  a  seat  and  slipped  off  her 
sun-bonnet,  she  said,  "  My  strawberries  have 
popped."  "Indeed!"  I  said,  "Why,  how  could 
that  have  happened  ?"  "  I  don't  know ;  I  put  them 
up  just  as  you  said."  "  Did  you  have  the  fruit 
boiling  while  you  ladled  it  into  the  jars?"  "Cer- 
tainly I  did  ;  and  used  a  hot  teacup,  too."  "Aud 
did  you  put  the  lid  on  immediately  ?"  "  Yes ;  and 
did  one  bottle  at  a  time."  "Well,  then,"  I  said, 
"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  occurreuee  ;  no 
one  had  meddled  with  the  lids,  had  they  ?"  "  Why, 
what  harm  would  that  do  ?"  she  said.  "  Oh,  that 
would  spoil  the  fruit,  of  course ;  you  would  let  the 
air  in  again."  "Why,  I  never  thought  of  that; 
and  now  I  guess  I  am  to  blame  after  all.  You  see, 
when  the  bottles  were  nearly  cold,  I  noticed  that 
they  were  not  quite  full,  aud  you  said  that  if  the 
bottles  were  not  full,  the  fruit  would  spoil;  and  as 
I  had  some  of  the  preserves  left,  not  quite  enough 
to  fill  a  jar,  I  opened  the  others  and  filled  them  all' 
up.  It  is  too  bad,  but  I  shall  know  better  next 
time."  After  a  little  more  conversation,  in  which 
I  advised  with  her  what  to  do  with  the  fermented 
jars,  she  went  home,  resolved,  as  she  6aid,  never  to 
meddle  with  the  lids  of  her  self-sealers  again.  I 
am  acquainted  with  a  young  lady,  who,  after  doing 
up  a  quantity  of  fruit  for  her  mother,  inserted  the 


point  of  a  penknife  between  the  rubber  and  rim, 
for  the  purpose,  as  she  told  me  herself,  of  letting 
out  the  air.  Of  course  she  let  air  in,  and  her  fruit 
all  spoiled.  After  the  lids  of  self-sealing  bottles 
are  properly  adjusted,  they  should  not  be  removed 
or  re-arranged,  or  in  any  wise  meddled  with 
uutil  such  time  as  it  is  desired  to  use  the  contents. 


Wheat  and  Corn  Bread. 

BY   MRS.   J.   P.   rEARSALL. 


I  take  a  quart  bowl,  put  in  it  one  teaspoonful  of 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoouful  of  ginger,  %  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  saleratus  the  size  of  a  large  pea;  fill 
the  bowl  half  full  of  boiling  water ;  when  cool 
enough  not  to  scald  the  flour,  add  enough  flour  to 
make  a  thick  batter;  set  the  bowl  in  warm  water 
to  rise  ;  if  the  batter  gets  thin  I  add  more  flour.  It 
usually  takes  about  six  hours  to  rise.  I  let  it  stand 
until  the  bowl  is  full,  and  then  set  the  sponge  by 
adding  the  yeast  so  made  to  one  quart  of  milk- 
warm  water,  and  stir  in  flour  to  make  it  sufficient- 
ly thick.  Let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  one  hour, 
or  uutil  sufficiently  light,  then  mold  into  loaves 
and  let  them  stand  ?{  of  an  hour;  then  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  one  hour.  Tins  is  my  method  of 
making  wheat  bread. — When  I  make  corn  bread  I 
leave  two  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast  in  the  bowl ;  add 
a  tcacupful  of  warm  water ;  thicken  with  flour,  and 
let  it  rise.  This  will  occur  in  about  one  hour.  I 
then  take  4  quarts  of  corn  meal,  wet  with  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  cool.  Then  add  the  yeast,  one-half 
teacupful  of  sugar,  one  saucerful  of  flour,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  saleratus,  one  full  teaspoonful  of 
salt ;  stir  it  well,  let  it  rise  one  hour,  and  then  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  an  hour  and  a  half.  If  the  crust  is 
likely  to  get  too  brown,  I  cover  with  paper,  or  with 
a  tin  plate.  I  bake  it  in  a  pan.  When  my  bread  is 
done  I  rub  a  little  butter  on  the  top  crust,  and 
cover  with  a  cloth  until  cold.  I  never  fail  of  hav- 
ing good  bread  when  I  have  good  flour. 


Children's  Dress. 


BY   MRS.   LUCY  LAMB. 


I  was  lately  reading  from  a  New  England  paper, 
an  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  more  comfortable  style  of 
clothing  for  little  girls,  and  was  surprised  at  the 
statements  of  the  writer,  that  children  in  that  se- 
vere climate  could  be  permitted  by  their  foolish  and 
heartless  mothers  to  go  out  with  their  short  dress- 
es, aud  their  poor  little  purple  extremities  barely 
shielded  from  the  inclemency  of  New  England  win- 
ter weather,  by  a  single  thickness  of  linen.  It 
seems  incredible.  So  much  for  a  foolish  woman's 
idea  of  fashion !  What  wonder  that  so  many  of 
the  poor  little  abused  creatures  die  in  childhood  ! 
What  strong,  healthy  man  could  endure  such  ex- 
posure ?  Much  less  frail  little  girls.  What  won- 
der that  the  few  who  survive  such  treatment  aud 
grow  up  to  womanhood,  pine  and  fade  at  the  first 
real  hardship  !  And  it  is  all  so  unnecessary.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  little  girls  should  not  be 
dressed  as  warmly  as  little  boys.  They  are  out  of 
doors  very  nearly  as  much,  and  surely  ought  to  be 
as  thoroughly  protected  from  the  cold.  And  they 
can  be  dressed  prettily,  too.  It  costs  no  more  to 
dress  a  little  girl  in  flannel  throughout,  with  warm 
flannel  underwear,  skirts,  waists,  dress,  and  thick 
warm  stockings,  than  to  dress  her  in  flimsy  finery,' 
fit  only  for  summer  wear.  Then  there  is  a  saving 
in  the  item  of  washing  and  ironing,  not  to  be  over- 
looked, to  say  nothing  of  the  child's  comfort  and 
health,  which  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration. 

I  know  a  family  of  little  girls,  rosy-cheeked  little 
misses,  pictures  of  robust  health.  Their  mother 
is  not  rich,  but  she  is  sensible,  and  dresses  her 
daughters  quite  as  warmly  as  her  sons.  Their 
underclothing  is  made  of  thick  warm  flannel,  soft 
and  agreeable.  The  drawers  are  made  to  fasten 
with  a  band  around  the  top  of  the  stocking,  which 
is  thick  and  warm.  The  underskirt  is  thick  flan- 
nel, with  a  flannel  waist.  The  arms  are  protected 
by  flannel  sleeves  and  the  wool  dresses  have  the 
waist  and  sleeves  lined  with  flannel.     There  is  no 


greater  fallacy  than  to  suppose  that  the  arms  need 
less  protection  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  Many 
women  line  their  dress  sleeves  with  very  thin  ma- 
terial or  none  at  alL  This  is  wrong.  The  sleeves 
of  winter  dresses  should  be  lined  with  flannel  or 
other  warm  goods.  Then  have  a  thick  warm  jacket 
or  sacque,  for  cold  days,  or  for  unusual  exposure. 
I  made  a  very  nice  one  out  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons 
which  had  been  thrown  aside  by  a  gentleman.  The 
knees  and  other  parts  were  worn  threadbare,  aud 
yet,  when  finished,  it  was  so  stylish  that  when 
wearing  it  for  a  riding  habit,  as  I  did  all  last  spring 
before  the  weather  became  warm  enough  for  horse- 
back exercise  without  it,  I  was  complimented  by  a 
very  fashionable  lady  on  my  "elegant  new  sacque." 
She  never  surmised  where  it  came  from,  and  it  cost 
not  one  cent.  Women  and  girls  who  are  exposed 
to  the  weather  ought  to  be  as  well  clad  as  men  and 
boys.  Why  not?  The  girls  have  the  same  expo- 
sure in  going  to  school,  in  skating,  and  other  ex- 
ercises as  their  brothers,  and  should  have  as  thor- 
ough protection.  If  Mamma  thinks  she  has  noth- 
ing wherewith  to  make  a  warm  jacket  or  sleeved 
waist  for  Susy,  let  me  hint  to  her  to  hunt  through 
the  closets  and  see  if  there  is  not  some  old  coat  or 
pair  of  piants  of  Papa's  or  Brother  Harry's,  which 
is  of  no  use  to  them,  and  that  when  ripped  and 
washed  and  turned  inside  out,  and  bottom  upward, 
aud  pieced  a  little  here  and  neatly  darned  there, 
will  make  just  the  nicest  and  prettiest  jacket,  espe- 
cially with  the  addition  of  a  little  bright-colored 
alpaca  braid,  which  will  cost  but  a  trifle,  and  how 
comfortable  and  warm   the   dear  child  would  be  I 


Hints  on  Cooking,  etc. 

More    about    Popping;    Corn.  —  We 

have  given  some  methods  of  popping  corn.  We 
add  one  more  from  Mrs.  E.  M.  B.,  Pattersonville, 
La.  In  a  few  months  these  can  be  put  to  the  test. 
She  says  :  "  I  think  I  can  give  a  better  recipe  for 
popping  corn  than  either  of  those  I  have  seen  in 
the  Agriculturist.  Take  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
lard  to  a  pint  of  pop  corn,  and  put  both  into  a  pot 
together,  stirring  steadily  until  the  corn  begins  to 
pop,  by  which  time  it  will  have  absorbed  the 
lard  ;  the  lid  should  then  be  placed  on  the  pot,  to 
be  removed  for  au  occasional. stir.  If  the  corn 
should  not  pop  so  well,  by  this  process  it  will  be 
much  more  crisp,  and  will  be  made  delicious  by 
having  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  candy  poured 
over  it  while  the  candy  is  hot,  the  corn  being  well 
stirred  so  that  each  grain  shall  be  slightly  coated." 

Pudding-  Sauce.— Mrs.  A.  C.  Smith,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.  Beat  well  together  one  cupful  of 
white  or  nice  brown  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of 
corn  starch,  and  a  little  salt;  then  add  one  pint  of 
boiling  water  and  let  it  boil ;  after  taking  from  the 
stove,  add  butter  and   nutmeg  to  6uit  the  taste. 

Poor    Man's    Rice    Pudding-.  —  Two 

qts.  of  rich  milk;  half  a  pint  of  raw  rice,  well 
washed  ;  half  a  pint  (or  more)  of  sugar ;  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  a  little  salt.  Flavor 
with  nutmeg.  Bake  slowly  from  1,'j'  to  2  hours. 
Stir  occasionally  during  the  first  hour,  to  prevent 
the  rice  settling  to  the  bottom. 

Craclccrs.— Mix  in  two  quarts  of  flour,  ono 
cup  of  butter,  three  teaspoon  fuls  of  cream  of  tartar, 
salt,  one  and  a  half  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  iccll  in- 
corporated, then  add  one  pint  of  water ;  beat  with 
the  rolling  pin,  cut  and  prick',  and  bake  on  a  tin, 
or  oven  bottom,  with  a  slow  fire.  The  same  rec- 
ipe is  used  by  some  without  the  cream  of  tartar, 
and  a  little  sweetening   may   be  added. 

Carrot  Pie,  properly  made,  is  a  good  thing, 
but  poorly  done  it  is  a  shabby  apology  for  a  pie. 
Who   will  give  a  recipe  known    to   be   reliable  ? 

Sweeping  Floors.— "J.  R.  S."  writes: 
"Persons  having  bare  floors  to  sweep,  6uch  as 
public  halls,  6tores,  etc.,  will  fiud  that  by  taking 
pine  sawdust,  wetting  it  thoroughly,  and  after 
pouring  off  all  the  water  not  absorbed,  sprinkliug 
the  floor  slightly  with  it,  they  may  not  only  sweep 
very  clean,  but  make  scarcely  any  dust.     Try  it." 
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A  Six-legge<l  Teacher. 

BY   FRANCIS   FORRESTER. 

"A  sis-legged  teacher!  Pshaw!  Who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing!"  exclaims  the  young  reader,  wonder- 
ing whether  the  title  to  this  article  is  a  jest  or  a  sober 
statement  Boys  and  girls  should  never  cry  "Pshaw!" 
at  things  they  do  not  uudcrstaud,  lest  older  and  wiser 
folks  laugh  at  their  ignorance.  The  earth  is  full  of  won- 
derful things,  and  those  who  walk  through  it  with  their 
eye-;  open  may  learn  lessons  from  creatures  with  six: 
legs,  or  four  legs,  orno  legs,  aswell  as  from  those  having 
only  two  legs  like  themselves.  My  six-legged  teacher  is 
n  big  beetle.  When  you  knowmore  than  you  do  now,  yen 
will  find  him  to  belong  to  a  very  respectable  family  of 
'■  big  bags,"  or  beetles,  named  Scarabeus.  At  present,  I 
will  give  him  a  less  classic  but  more  common  name,  and 
call  him  a  Tumble-bug  beetle!  Don't  be  offended  with 
him  because  I  give  him  such  a  plebeian  name.  Read  on, 
aud  you  will  say  he  is  a  capital  fellow  in  spite  of  his 
oame.  But  just  here  it  occurs  to  me  that  my  six-legged 
teacher  ought  not  to  be  called  him  at  all,  for  she  is  a 
lady  and  not  a  gentleman  beetle.  No  matter,  however  ; 
her  lesson  is  just  as  valuable  as  though  it  had  been 
taught  by  her  husband. 

One  day  this  lady  beetle  placed  one  of  her  eggs  in  a 
pellet  of  dung,  so  that  she  might  bury  it  where  it  would 
be  safe.  To  prevent  the  wet  from  making  the  pellet  soft, 
the  faithful  mother  pushed  it  up  a  little  hillock,  and  then 
let  it  roll  down.  This  she  repeated  several  times,  until,  by 
some  mistake,  she  let  it  roll  into  a  hollow  spot.  From 
this  she  was  unable  to  remove  it,  though  she  worked  like 
a  member  of  the  Try  Company  in  her  endeavors  to  do  it. 


THE   TUMBLE-BUG. 

AVhatthen?  Did  she  give  it  up?  Not  she.  It  takes  poor, 
spiritless  boys  and  girls  to  give  up  to  difficulties.  Insects 
have  more  pluck  than  such  weak-willed  little  folks.  So 
my  beetle,  finding  her  work  be)*ond  her  own  strength, 
started  off  at  a  round  pace  to  a  neighboring  dung-heap  in 
search  of  help.  In  a  few  moments  she  returned  with 
three  sister  beetles.  All  four  of  them  then  gave  a  push, 
a  strong  push,  and  a  push  altogether.  The  pellet  of 
dung  could  not  resist  their  united  strength.  It  went  up 
In  a  moment  or  two,  to  the  level  ground.  The  three 
helpers  went  back  to  their  home  in  the  dung-heap,  and 
Mrs.  Tumble-bug  soon  rolled  her  pellet  into  a  snug  lit- 
tle nest  in  the  ground,  where  her  egg  might  safely  hatch 
in  due  time.  This  curious  fact  was  observed  by  a  Ger- 
man artist  in  Italy.  It  may  be  found  quoted  by  Kirby 
and  Spence  in  their  chapter  on  the  instincts  of  insects. 

"Hurrah  for  Mrs.  Tumble-bug I"  I  hear  you  cry. 
That's  right.  She  is  worthy  of  three  cheers.  Let  them 
ring  out  heartily.  Then  go  and  prove  them  to  be  true, 
honest,  cheers,  by  sticking  to  your  work  as  pluckily  as 
she  stuck  to  hers.  Whether  your  work  be  doing  a  hard 
sum,  hoeing  u  hard  row,  weeding  a  hard  spot  of  garden 
ground,  or  any  other  hard  thing,  Jceep  trying  to  do  it  until 
it  is  done.  That  is  the  lesson  of  my  six-legged  teacher. 
How  do  you  like  it? 

There  is  auothcr  lesson  taught  by  her  three  sisters. 
When  she  told  them  her  trouble  they  did  not  jeer,  or 
mock,  or  grumble,  but  they  started  at  once  to  help  her. 
I  wonder  if  every  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  can  say, 
"  That's  the  way  I  always  do.  I  am  never  selfish  enough 
to  refuse  aid  to  my  brother  or  sister."  I  wonder  if  it  is 
so.  I  fear  not,  and  therefore,  I  beg  you  to  profit  by  the 
good  example  which  these  Tumble-bug  beetles  gave 
you  when  they  so  cheerfully  helped  one  another.  * 

The  Old  iTInn,  ©4"  tlic    ^Soeini;a£iB. 

Little  Paul  lived  in  a  cottage  crowded  nnder  the  cliff, 
a  queer  old  house,  black  and  weather-beaten,  with  peak- 
ed, moss-grown  roof,  low,  overhanging  eaves,  and  narrow 
windows,  close-latticed  with  little  panes  of  glass.  But 
once  inside  the  creaking  door  with  its  rusty  latch  and 
huge  hinges,  you  could  n't  help  feeling  that  it  was  a 
cosy  home,  for  everything  within  wore  an  aspect  of  quiet 
comfort,  from  the  old  clock  that  ticked  in  the  corner  to 
the  old  cat  that  purred  on  the  hearth.  True,  there  were 
only  three  rooms  in  it,  and  none  of  them  very  big,  and 
the  ceilings  were  left  unplastcrcd  and  the  beams  bare, 


and  the  furniture  was  quite  old-fashioned.  Yet,  some- 
how, there  seemed  around  the  straight-backed  chairs  and 
chintz  curtains,  and  rag-carpeted  floors, a  snug  appearance 
which  pleased  all  who  entered.  As  for  little  Paul,  his 
private  opinion  was  that  no  palace  in  all  the  land  could 
be  half  as  nice  as  his  own  home  ;  for  where  else  could  he 
rummage  such  crannies  and  corners,  watch  the  swallows 
build  nests  under  the  eaves,  play  bo-peep  in  the  attic, 
and  above  all,  where  could  he  have  such  a  splendid  view 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ? 

The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ?  who  was  he  ?  Not  any- 
body who  lived  up  there  on  the  top  of  the  storm-swept 
cliff,  where  there  was  snow  eleven  months  in  the  year — 
not  any  lire  man  at  all ;  bnt  a  huge,  strange  likeness 
to  a  human  side-face,  which  you  could  sec  jutting  out 
from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  a  mile  up  the  ravine. 
It  was  a  startling  likeness,  too.  There  was  the  fore- 
head, high  aud  noble,  and  under  it  the  depression  for 
the  eye  ;  there  was  a  nose,  straight  and  perfectly  drawn, 
a  pair  of  lips,  thin,  but  distinct;  a  chin  with  its  curved 
line  turning  down  toward  the  throaty  all  forming  so  de- 
cided an  outline  of  a  man's  profile  as  to  startle  every 
one  who  glanced  at  it.  It  was  a  noble-looking  face,  as  if 
drawn  after  the  portrait  of  a  good  man.  A  calm,  benig- 
nant aspect  sut  upon  it,  and  it  seemed  to  be  gazing  over 
the  white  houses  of  the  village  and  the  green  fields  of  the 
valley,  like  a  father  bestowing  a  blessing  on  his  children. 

The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  was  not  to  be  seen  from 
every  spot  in  the  valley.  Directly  in  front,  you  might 
look  up  the  cliff  and  find  no  sign  of  a  human  face.  But 
as  you  went  down  the  ravine,  following  the  crooked 
road,  the  likeness  suddenly  leaped  out  of  the  landscape. 
Justin  front  of  littrc  Paul's  house  was  the  spot  where  it 
was  most  distinct,  and  people  who  had  journeyed  from 
afar  to  see  the  curious  face,  frequently  asked  the  privi- 
lege—always willingly  granted— of  looking  at  it  from  the 
window  up  stairs,  Paul's  little  room.  And  all  agreed 
that  there,  at  that  window,  the  Old  Man  appeared  to  the 
very  best  advantage  ;  nowhere  else  was  the  countenance 
quite  so  clear,  and  grand,  and  noble. 

Paul  found  unfailing  pleasure,  when  every  other  enjoy- 
ment failed,  in  gazing  at  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 
His  mother  said  that  while  an  infant  in  her  arms  he 
noticed  the  likeness,  and  pointed  to  it  and  to  his  dead 
papa's  picture  on  the  wall  by  turns,  with  his  chubby 
little  finger.  He  became  more  and  more  acquainted  with 
it,  and  would  sometimes  sit  quiet  half  an  hour— a  long 
time  for  a  little  child— gazing  at  it  from  his  high  chair  by 
the  window.  As  he  grew  from  babydom  into  childhood 
he  still  loved  to  look  on  that  magnificent  profile,  until  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  sympathy  between  them, 
and  the  stone  face  returned  his  earnest  gaze.  He  could 
scarcely  tell  when  he  thought  it  most  interesting,  whether 
in  the  early  morning,  when  the  gray  mist  rolled  slowly 
up  its  face,  and  the  first  sunbeams  played  around  its 
brow;  or  at  sunset,  all  bathed  in  molten  glory  from  the 
radiant  clouds  ;  or  when  the  moon  cast  across  it  melan- 
choly gleams.  He  loved  it  in  all  its  moods  of  shadow 
and  sunshine,  of  peace  and  storm.  Others  might  think 
it  always  the  same, — cold,  stony,  unchanging;  but  to 
Paul's  eye,  at  different  times  it  wore  a  varied  expres- 
sion, sometimes  smiling,  sometimes  sad,  at  times  look- 
ing down  in  peace,  at  times  almost  in  anger. 

There  would  occasionally  come  to  the  village  a  visitor, 
who,  people  said,  resembled  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 
But  Paul  never  saw  one  that  he  thought  worthy  of  com- 
paring to  that  grand  face.  The  nearest  likeness,  he 
thought,  was  an  old  print  of  General  Washington,  which 
hung  in  his  mother's  room;  but  even  he,  whom  his 
mother  reverenced  above  every  man  on  the  earth,  and 
under  whom  his  father  had  fought  in  the  Revolution,  Paul 
thought  not  so  noble  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 

Time  sped  away,  and  Paul,  who  had  grown  from  child 
to  boy,  was  now  almost  a  man, — handsome,  studious,  and 
thoughtful  still.  One  day  a  gentleman  passing  by  was 
attracted  by  his  bearing  and  good  looks,  talked  with  him 
an  hour,  and  then  took  him  away  to  a  place  at  his  store 
in  the  city.  The  tears  that  fell  that  day  came  not  all 
from  the  widow,  nor  yet  from  the  farmer's  pretty  daugh- 
ter up  the  valley.  As  Paul  rode  away  and  the  road  turn- 
ed, shutting  oft"  the  view  of  the  cottage  where  an  aged 
woman  stood  alone,  and  the  cliff  with  its  chiseled  face, 
there  stood  a  tear  on  the  young  man's  cheek. 

Two  years  have  rolled  on,  and  Paul  returns  to  cheer  his 
mother  again  a  few  weeks,  and  then  to  take  away  with 
him  the  maiden  in  the  vale  as  his  littlo  wife,  for  he  is  now 
established  in  trade,  known  and  honored  as  a  rising 
young  man.  But  as  he  enters  the  town,  almost  everybody 
says,  "  How  much  our  Paul  looks  like  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  !"  Sure  enough,  there  was  the  same  high  fore- 
head, the  same  grandly  carven  features,  the  same  kind, 
generous,  high-souled  aspect.  He  had  gazed  on  the 
mountain-face  from  infancy,  and  now  the  look  of  that 
face  was  stamped  upon  bis  own.  And  in  after-years,  as 
often  as  he  returned  to  visit  his  early  friends,  the  look 
deepened  and  grew   to  a  still  closer  resemblance. 


That  is  the  story.  Will  you  stay  to  learn  its  lesson  ?  It 
is  that  those  with  whom  we  are  in  closest  and  most  con- 
stant meeting  will  have  an  influence  over  us  to  imprint 
their  likeness  on  our  lives  and  characters.  Live  with 
the  bad  and  there  arc  a  hundred  chances  to  one,  that,  you 
will  become  like  them  ;  choose  the  good  as  your  associates 
and  you  will  be  made  better  by  them.  Whether  in  life 
or  in  books,  in  examples  or  associations,  then,  we  should 
seek  out  the  noble,  the  wise,  the  true. 

New   Puzzles  to  1*e   AHswcn-t'i.         ^ 

Conundrum.— If you  name  it  you  break  it.     What  i.  it  ? 


No.  353.  Picture   Conundrum.— Hew  does  this  repre- 
sent girls  in  their  first  attempts  at  skating  ? 


No.   354.   Picture     C&nxmdrum.-^Why  arc    neitbc 
these  parents  likely  to  want  for  birr? 


No.  355.  Picture  Puzzle.— The  wood  demons—  where 
are  they? 

\ 

Au&swer.s  to  )Piro!>8eMis  ana«l  H*tizzles. 

Jesse  Edmonstoii  (2),  S.  I.  Dunn,  P.  W.  Wilson  (1),  T. 
H.  J.  (1),  Ellen  S.  Hart,  Louis  E.  Shrivcr  (2),  Ginnio 
Richardson,  J.  Milton  Ross  (2),  Fidelia  R.  Lord  (21.  Jen- 
nie A.  II.  (2i,  D.  W.  B.  (li,  W.  II.  B.  (3),  Lide  W.,  Grace, 
II.  and  J.  Bromley,  II.  A.  Dnirj\  Lizzie  Wilbur,  S.  S. 
Nash,  P.  W.  Baker (2),  S.  M.  Peachey<2t,  Chas.  C.  Hatch- 
ard,  C.  A.  Dirr,  J.  Milton  Snyder,  D.  Webb,  Jr.,  George 
H,    Taylor,     J.    G.    L.,   Allie     Shuler,    Jacob     White. 
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JOLLY      COMPANION  S. — From  a  Painting  by  Prof.  J.  Scitrader. — Drawn  and  JSngravsd  for  the  American  Agrtcutturiat. 


The  beautiful  little  house-pet,  called  King  Charles' 
Spaniel,  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Spaniels.  The 
pure  breed  weighs  but  about  six  or  seven  pounds,  and 
sometimes  only  five,  and  even  less.  It  receives  its  name 
from  Charles  the  Second,  of  England,  who  first  brought 
it  into  notice.  He  delighted  to  be  accompanied  by  these 
little  dogs  in  his  walks,  and  made  them  his  companions 
in  his  bedchamber,  and  even  in  his  bed.  They  arc  very 
intelligent,  and  are  easily  taught  to  perform  amusing 
tricks.  They  will  search  for  game,  and  can  be  taught  to 
play  "tag"  with  boys,  apparently  taking  as  much  pleas- 
ure in  the  game  as  their  two-legged  playfellows.  A  King 
Charles'1  Spaniel,  belonging  to  an  English  gentleman, 
would  watch  his  opportunity  to  give  a  slap  at  the  family 
cat,  hiding  behind  the  door-step  or  in  some  sheltered 
place,  and  waiting  until  she  came  quietly  along  uncon- 
scious of  danger.  Then,  suddenly,  he,  would  jump  out 
upon  her,  much  to  her  disgust.  Before  poor  kitty  could 
recover  her  presence  of  mind  he  would  scud  away;  she 


soon  following  him  upon  three  legs,  and  holding  the 
other  ready  to  give  him  a  cuff.  One  little  Spaniel  would 
regularly,  every  morning,  bring  his  mistress  a  towel  and 
brush,  and  wait  to  be  washed  and  combed.  "When  his 
mistress  spent  the  day  away  from  home,  she  would  tell 
him  to  take  his  dinner  at  the  rectory,  which  was  a  consid- 
erable distance  away.  He  never  failed,  however,  to  re- 
port himself  on  time,  and  to  return  in  the  evening.  A 
small  Spaniel  belonging  to  Dr.  Wood,  the  naturalist, 
finding  a  bird's  nest,  and  getting  a  taste  of  the  eggs,  was 
delighted  with  his  discovery.  In  trying  to  get  them  out 
of  the  nest  he  broke  them,  and  thus  lost  much  of  their 
contents.  To  avoid  this,  he  bit  a  hole  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nest,  and  permitted  the  eggs  to  drop  unbroken 
into  his  mouth.  These  little  dogs  are  good  watch-dogs 
in  a  house,  as  they  keep  up  a  sharp  and  continued  bark- 
ing if  any  person   comes  near  the  house. 

now  touching  the  motherly  love  and  pride  of  the  Span* 
iel,  as  expressed  by  the  artist,  iu  the  fine  picture  illuhtra- 


tiug  this  page  !    She  seems  to  enter  fully  into  the  delight 
of   her    young  master,  as  he    caresses  her  little    pup. 


Why  is  fashionable  society  like  a  warming-pan  ? 
cause  it  is  highly  polished,  but  very  hollow. 


Be- 


"  Oh  1  where  do  you  get  the  red  for  your  cheek- :-"  said 
a  pale,  wan  young  lady  to  a  bright,  laughing  minx. 
"Where  the  roses  get  theirs— in  the  air  and  sunlight," 
was  the  quick  reply. 

A  little  boy  and  girl,  each  probably  five  years  old,  were 
by  the  roadside.  The  boy  became  angry  at  something, 
and  struck  his  playmate  a  sharp  blow  on  the  cheek,  where- 
upon she  sat  down  and  began  to  cry  piteously.  The 
buy  stood  looking  on  sullenly  for  a  minute,  and  then  said : 
I' I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you,  Katie:  I'm  sorry."  The 
little  rosy  face  brightened  instantly,  the  sobs  were  hushed, 
and  she  said  :   *'  Well,  if  you  arc  sorry,  it  don't  hurt  me.'* 
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"THE  BEST    JUVENILE   MAGAZINE   EVER    PUBLIS1IED    IN  ANY  LAND     OR    LANGUAGE: 

OUR     YOUNG     FOLKS. 


The  grant  popularity  which  Orn  Tor  so  Folks  has  enjoyed  from  its  commencement  seems  Increasing  steadily  and  surely  every  month.  Its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  nil  find 
something  to  their  liking  in  each  number.  The  Conductors  of  the  Magazine  make  a  constant  study  of  the  tastes  and  host  interests  of  the  young  people  of  the  country,  rind,  availing  them- 
Belvcs  of  the  almost  unlimited  resources  at  their  command,  they  provide  monthly  a  variety  that  must  entertain  and  benefit  all  clauses  of  readers.  They  furnish  excellent  Stories,  graphic 
Sketches  of  Travel  and  Character,  new  and  attractive  Chapters  of  History,  fascinating  descriptions  of  some  kind  of  Animals  or  Plants,  practical  articles  of  great  value  for  the  cverj  day 
life  of  all,  and  departments  of  Entertainment  and  Correspondence  full  »jf  fresh  and  delightful  attractions.  All  these  are  contributed  by  the  best  writers,  and  their  articles  are  profusely 
Illustrated  by  the  most  skillful  artists. 

Mr.  ALDRtcu's  '-Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  "  has  attracted  universal  attention  and  interest.    From  the  August  number  wc  copy  an  extract  describing  the  appearance  of 

SAILOR    BEN    AT    RI  VERMOUTH. 


"  Hullo!"  cried  Pepper,  dropping  his  hands.  "  Look  there  !  isn't  that  a  bark  coming  up 
the  Narrows?** 

"  Where?" 

"  Just  at  the  left  of  Fishcrate  Island.  Don't  yon  sec  the  foremast  peeping  above  the  old 
derrick  ?" 

Sure  enough  it  was  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  slowly  beating  up  to  town.  In  a  few 
moments  more  the  other  two  pasts  were  visible  above  the  green  hillocks. 

"  Fore-topmasts  blown  away,"  said  Pepper.    "Putting  in  for  repairs,  I  guess." 

As  the  bark  lazily  crept  from  behind  the  last  of  the  islands,  she  let  go  her  anchors  and 
swung  round  with  the  tide.  Then  the  .clecful  chant  of  the  sailors  at  I  he  capstan  came  to  us 
pleasantly  across  the  water.  The  vessel  lay  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  us,  and  we 
could  plainly  see  the  men  at  the  davits  lowering  the  starboard  Ions-boat.  It  no  sooner 
touched  the  stream  than  a  dozen  of  the  crew  scrambled  like  mice  over  the  side  of  the  mer- 
chantman. 

In  a  neglected  seaport  like  Rivermouth  the  arrival  of  a  large  ship  is  an  event  of  moment. 
The  prospect  of  having  twenty  or  thirty  jolly  tars  let  loose  on  the  peaceful  town  excites 
divers  emotions  among  the  inhabitants.  The  small  shopkeepers  along  the  wharves  antici- 
pate a  thriving  trade  ;  the  proprietors  of  the  two  rival  boarding-houses— the  "  Wee  Drop  " 
and  the  "  Mariner's  Home  "—hasten  down  to  the  landing  to  secure  lodgers  ;  and  the  female 
population  of  Anchor  Lane  turn  out  to  a  woman,  for  a  ship  fresh  from  sea  is  always  full  of 
possible  husbands  and  long-lost  prodigal  sons. 

Hut,  aside  from  this,  there  is  scant  welcome  given  to  a  ship's  crew  in  Rivermouth.  The 
toil-worn  mariner  is  a  sad  fellow  ashore,  judging  him  by  a  severe  moral  standard. 

Once,  1  remember,  a  United  States  frigate  came  into  port  for  repairs  after  a  storm.  She 
lay  in  the  river  a  fortnight  or  more,  and  every  day  sent  us  a  gang  of  sixty  or  seventy  of  our 
country's  gallant  defenders,  who  spread  themselves  over  the  town,  doing  all  sorts  of  mad 
things.  They  were  good-natured  enough,  but  full  of  old  Sancho.  The  "  Wee  Drop  "  proved 
a  drop  too  much  for  many  of  them.  They  went  singing  through  the  streets  at  midnight, 
wringing  off  door-knockers,  shinning  up  water-spouts,  and  frightening  the  Oldest  Inhabit- 
ant nearly  to  death  by  popping  their  heads  into  his  second-story  window,  and  shouting 
"Fire!"  One  morning  a  blue-jacket  was  discovered  in  a  perilous  plight,  half-way  up  the 
steeple  of  the  South  Church,  clinging  to  the  lightning-rod.  How  he  got  there  nobody  could 
fell,  not  even  blue-jacket  himself.  All  he  knew  was,  that  the  leg  of  his  trousers  had  caught 
on  a  nail,  and  there  he  stuck,  unable  to  move  cither  way.  It  cost  the  town  twenty  dollars 
to  get  him  down  again,  lie  directed  the  workmen  how  to  splice  the  ladders  brought  to  his 
assistance,  and  called  his  rescuers  '■butter-fingered  land-lubbers  "  with  delicious  coolness. 

But  those  were  man-of-war's-men.  The  sedate-looking  craft  now  lying  off  Fishcrate  Island 
was  n't  likely  to  carry  any  snch  cargo.  Nevertheless,  we  watched  the  coming  In  of  the  long- 
boat with  considerable  interest. 

As  it  drew  near,  the  figure  of  the  man  pulling  the  stroke-oar  seemed  oddly  familiar  to  me. 
Where  could  I  have  seen  him  before?  When  and  where?  His  back  was  towards  me,  but 
there  was  something  about  that  closely  cropped  head  that  I  recognized  instantly. 

"  Way  enough  I"  cried  the  steersman,  and  all  the  oars  stood  Upright  in  the  air.  The  man 
la  the  bow  seized  the  boat  hook,  and,  turning  round  quickly,  showed  me  the  honest  face  of 
Sailor  Ben  of  the  Typhoon. 

"It's  Sailor  Ben  !"  I  cried,  nearly  pushing  Pepper  Whitcomh  overboard  in  my  excitement. 

Sailor  Ben,  with  the  wonderful  pink  lady  on  his  arm,  aud  the  ships  and  stars  and  anchors 
tattooed  all  over  him.  was  a  well-known  hero  among  my  playmates.  And  there  he  was, 
like  something  in  a  dream  come  true  ! 

I  did  n't  wait  for  my  old  acquaintance  to  get  firmly  on  the  wharf,  before  I  grasped  his 
hand  in  both  of  mine. 

"Sailor  Ben.  don't  you  remember  me  ?" 
,  lie  evidently  did  not.    He  shifted  his  quid  from  one  check  to  the  other,  and  looked  at  me 
meditatively. 

"  Lord  luv  ye,  lad,  I  don't  know  you.    I  was  never  here  afore  in  my  life." 

"What!"  I  ciicd,  enjoying  his  perplexity,  "have  you  forgotten  the  voyage  from  New 
Orleans  In  the  Typhoon,  two  years  ago,  you  lovely  old  picture-book  ?" 

Ah  !  then  he  knew  me,  and  in  token  of  the  recollection  gave  my  hand  such  a  squeeze  that 
I  am  sure  an  unpleasant  change  came  over  my  countenance. 

*'  Bless  my  eyes,  but  you  have  growed  so  I  I  should  n't  have  knowed  you  if  1  had  met  you 
In  Singapore !" 

Without  stopping  to  inquire,  as  I  was  tempted  to  do,  why  he  was  more  likely  to  recognize 
me  in  Singapore  than  anywhere;  else.  1  invited  him  to  come  at  once  up  to  the  Nutter  House, 
where  I  insured  him  a  warm  welcome  from  the  Captain. 

"Hold  steady,  Master  Tom,"  said  Sailor  Ben,  slipping  the  painter  through  the  ring-holt 
and  tying  the  loveliest  knot  you  ever  saw;  "hold  steady  till  I  see  if  the  mate  can  let  me  off. 
If  you  please,  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  steersman,  a  very  red-iaced,  bow-legged 
person,  "  this  here  is  a  little  shipmate  o'  mine  as  wants  to  talk  over  back  times  along  of  me, 
if  so  it 's  convenient." 

"  All  right.  Ben,1'  returned  the  mate,  "sha'  n't  want  you  for  an  hour." 

Leaving  one  man  in  charge  of  the  boat,  the  mate  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  went  off  togeth- 
er. In  the  mean  while  Pepper  Whitcomh  had  got  out  his  cunner-Iinc,  aud  was  quietly  fish- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  wharf,  as  if  to  give  me  the  idea  that  he  was  n't  so  very  much  Impressed 
by  my  intimacy  with  so  renowned  a  character  as  Sailor  Ben.  Perhaps  Pepper  was  a  little 
jealous.    At  any  rate,  lie  refused  to  go  with  us  io  the  house. 

Captain  Nutter  was  at  home  reading  the  Rivermouth  Barnacle.  He  was  a  reader  to  do  an 
editor's  heart  good;  he  never  skipped  over  an  advertisement,  even  if  he  had  read  it  fifty 
times  before.    Then  the  paper  went  the  rounds  of  the  neighborhood,  among  the  poor  peo- 


ple, like  the  single  portable  eye  which  the  three  blind  crones  passed  to  each  other  in  the 
legend  of  King  Aerisius.  The  Captain,  I  repeat,  was  wandering  in  the  labyrinths  of  the 
Ki vermouth  Barnacle  when  1  led  Sailor  Ben  into  the  sitting-room. 

My  grandfather,  whose  inborn  courtesy  knew  no  distinctions,  received  my  nautical  friend 
as  if  he  had  been  an  admiral  instead  of  a  common  forecastle-hand.  Sailor  Ben  pulled  an 
imaginary  tuft  of  hair  on  his  forehead,  and  bowed  clumsily.  Sailors  have  a  way  of  using 
their  forelock  as  a  sort  of  handle  to  bow  with. 

The  old  tar  had  probably  never  been  in  so  handsome  an  apartment  In  all  his  days,  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  the  inviting  mahogany  chair  which  the  Captain  wheeled 
out  from  the  corner. 

The  abashed  mariner  stood  up  against  the  wall,  twilling  his  tarpaulin  in  his  two  hands 
and  looking  extremely  silly.  He  made  a  poor  show  in  a  gentleman's  drawing-room,  but 
what  a  fellow  he  had  been  in  his  day,  when  the  pale  blew  great  guns  and  the  topsails  want- 
ed reeling!    I  thought  of  him  with  the  Mexican  squadron  off  Vera  Cruz,  where 

"The  ringing  battle-bolt  sung  from  the  three-decker  out  of  the  foam," 
and  he  did  n't  seem  awkward  or  ignoble  to  me,  for  all  his  Bhyncss. 

As  Sailor  Ben  declined  to  sit  down,  the  Captain  did  not  resume  his  scat ;  so  we  three  stood 
in  a  constrained  manner  until  my  grandfather  went  to  the  door  and  called  to  Kitty  to  bring 
in  a  decanter  of  Madeira  and  two  glasses. 

"My  grandson,  here,  has  talked  so  much  about  you,"  said  the  Captain,  pleasantly,  "  that 
you  seem  quite  like  an  old  acquaintance  to  mc." 

"  Thankee,  sir,  thankee,"  returned  Sailor  Ben,  looking  as  guilty  as  if  he  had  been  detected 
in  picking  a  pocket. 

"And  I  'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  Mr.— Mr.— " 

"  Sailor  Hen,"  suggested  that  worthy, 

"Mr.  Sailor  Ben,"  added  the  Captain,  smiling.  "Tom,  open  the  door,  there  's  Kitty  with 
the  glasses." 

I  opened  the  door,  and  Kitty  entered  the  room  bringing  the  things  on  a  waiter,  which  she 
was  about  to  set  on  the  table,  when  suddenly  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek;  the  decanter  and 
glasses  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  floor,  and  Kitty,  us  white  as  a  sheet,  was  seen  flying  through 
the  hall. 

"It 's  his  wraith  !     It  'a his  wraith  !"  we  heard  Kitty  shrieking,  iu  the  kitchen. 

My  grandfather  and  I  turned  with  amazement  to  Sailor  Ben.  His  eyes  were  standing  out 
of  his  head  like  a  lobster's. 

"  It 's  my  own  little  Irish  lass  !"  shouted  the  sailor,  and  he  darted  into  the  hall  after  her. 

Even  then  we  scarcely  caught  the  meaning  of  his  words,  but  when  we  saw  Sailor  Ben  and 
Kilty  sobbing  on  each  other's  shoulder  in  the  kitchen,  we  understood  it  all. 

"  I  bogs  your  honor's  parden.sir,"  said  Sailor  Ben,  lifting  his  tear-stained  face  above  Kitty's 
tumbled  hair  ;  "  I  begs  your  honor's  parden  for  kicking  up  a  rumpus  in  the  house,  but  it  's 
my  own  little  Irish  lass  as  I  lost  so  long  ago  I" 

"Heaven  preserve  us!"  cried  the  Captain,  blowing  his  nose  violently, — a  transparent 
dodge  to  hide  his  emotion. 

Miss  Abigail  was  in  an  upper  chamber,  sweeping ;  but  on  hearing  the  unusual  racket  be- 
low, she  scented  an  accident  and  came  ambling  down  stairs  with  a  bottle  of  the  infallible 
hot-drops  in  her  hand.  Nothing  hut  the  firmness  of  my  grandfather  prevented  her  from 
giving  Sailor  Ben  a  tablespoonful  on  the  spot.  But  when  she  learned  what  had  come  about, 
—that  this  was  Kitty's  husband,  that  Kitty  Collins  was  n't  Kitty  Collins  now,  but  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Watson,  of  Nantucket, — the  good  soul  sat  down  ou  the  meal-chest  and  sobbed  as  if— 
to  quote  from  Captain  Nutter— as  if  a  husband  of  her  own  had  turned  up  ! 

A  happier  set  of  people  than  we  were  never  met  together  In  a  dingy  kitchen  or  anywhere 
else.  The  Captain  ordered  a  fresh  decanter  of  Madeira,  and  made  all  hands,  excepting  my- 
self, drink  a  cup  to  the  return  of  "  the  prodigal  sea-son,"  as  he  persisted  in  callingSador  Ben. 

When  Sailor  Ben's  hour  had  expired,  we  walked  with  him  down  to  the  wharf,  where  the 
Captain  held  a  consultation  with  the  mate,  which  resulted  In  an  extension  of  Mr.  Watson's 
leave  of  absence,  and  afterwards  in  his  discharge  from  his  ship.  We  then  went  to  the 
"  Mariner's  Home"  to  engage  a  room  for  him,  as  he  would  n't  hear  of  accepting  the  bus- 
pitalitics  of  tin-  Nutter  House. 

"You  see,  I'm  only  an  uncddlcatcd  man,"  he  remarked  to  my  grandfather,  by  way  of 
explanation. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

IN  WHICH  SAILOK  BEN  SPINS  A  YAP.N. 

The  following  letter  expresses  fairly  the  opinion  entertained  of  "Ol*r  Young  Folks," 
as  commnnicated  In  numerous  letters  to  the  Publishers. 
To  Tnc  Editors  of  "  Our  Young  Folks."  Springfield,  Feb.  23, 1S#>. 

"Your  magazine  is  such  a  source  of  delight  In  our  family,  and  at  the  same  time  so  valua- 
ble and  instructive  to  our  children,  that  I  feel  impelled  to  write  yon  and  thank  you  for  what 
von  are  doing  fur  them  and  lor  others  like  them.  We  have  taken  the  magazine  ever  since 
it  started,  but  we  think  it  more  interesting  than  ever  this  year. 

"  The  '  Story  of  a  Bad  Hoy  *  pleases  inv  boys  so  much'  that  they  fairly  commit  each  instal- 
ment to  meiuoi-v.  Mr.  Trowbridge's  articles  on  Glass-Making  we  have  found  particularly 
interesting,  and  so  are  the  articles  by  Mr.  Parton.  and  Mr.  Hale,  and  Mrs.  Agassis.  I  assure 
yon  that  the  monthly  arrival  of  your  Magazine  is  a  great  event  In  our  household.  Expec- 
tation gets  on  tiptoe  about  the  middle  of  each  month,  after  which  time  the  Post-office  uoy 
is  closely  watched  by  two  pair  of  eager  young  eyes,  on  the  lookout  for  what  they  call 
'the  best  magazine  that  ever  was." 

"  In  sober  earnest,  dear  Editors,  I  feel  that  yon  are  doing  my  children  an  inestimable  good, 
that  vou  are  furnishing  to  them  a  style  of  reading  in  every  respect  admirable  and  particu- 
larly'adapted  to  them;  and  as  1  sec  the  Interest  with  which  they  read  what  you  prepare  for 
them,  and  observe  its  restraining  and  developing  Influence  upon  their  young  minds,  I  feel 
grateful  that  iu  their  education  I  have  such  a  valuable  assistant  ai  your  magazine, 

Kespecllully  yours,  Mrs.  A.  M." 


f3~  "  OT"R  YOT5XG  FOLKS"  Is  only  Two  Dollars  a.  year,  nml  the  numbers  for  January,  February,  March.,  and  April,  18G9,  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  examine  the  Magazine,  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 
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DOLLAR     MONTHLY 


WOOD'S 


HOUSEHOLD    MAGAZINE. 


EDITION  FOR  JULY, 


106,000  COPIES! 


Single  Copies,  10  Cents;    Yearly,  $1.00. 

F  It  I  J  M  I  U  M  8      F  O  Ii      18  (i  9 : 

1st.    The  Wilson  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine— Price,   $40.00. 


$40. 

$450. 

$70. 

$135. 

$35. 

6th. 

$12. 

$2. 


We  will  give  the  Wilson  Shuttle  Stitch   Sewing  Machine,  worth   $40  cash,  as  a  Pre- 
mium for  fvrtby  new  subscribers  to  the  Maoazine. 

2d.    Pianos.    Pianos. 

We  will  cause  a  Piano  to  be  sent  from  almost  any  first-claps  manufactory,  as  a  Pre- 
mium for  the  retail  price  of  it  in  subscriptions  to  the  Magazine. 

3d.    Cabinet  Organs. 

We  will  give  Cabinet  Organs,  worth  from  $70  to  $150,  as  Premiums  for  their  retail 
price  in  subscription:;  10  the  Magazine. 

4th.    Velocipede. 

We  will  give  the  celebrated  American  Velocipede,  manufactured  exclusively  by  A.  T. 

Demorest  &  Co..  620  Broadway,  New  York,  as  a  Premium  for  140 

uew  subscribers  to  the  Magazine. 

5th.    Tick,    Tick. 

We  will  give  a  Coin  Silver,  Hunting  Case,   Elgin  Watch    (J.    T.    Ryerson  movement), 
worth  $35  cash,  as  a  Premium  for  35  new  subscribers  to  the  Magazine. 

$5  Violins.     $5  Guitars.     $1   Fifes.     $4  Flutes.     $5  Accord 

$20  Cornets.       $8  Tenor    Drums. 

We  will  give  Violins,  Guitars,  Fifes,  Flutes,  Accordions,  Cornets,  Drums,  etc.,  as 
Premiums  for  their  retail  price  hi  subscriptions. 


7th.    Dictionary. 


We    will    give    Webster's    Unabridged    Dictionary  (latest  edition),  worth  $12  cash,  as 
a    Premium  for  fifteen  new  subscribers  to  the  Magazine. 

8th.     Microscope. 

We  will    give  Microscopes  as    Premiums  for  their  retail  price 
in  subscriptions   to  the  Magazine, 

9th.    Dickens. 


$40. 
$450. 

$70. 
$140. 

$35. 

ions. 

$15. 
$2. 


(+jrr  QC  We  will  furnish  Appletoifs  edition  of  Chas.  Dickens'  Complete  Works  in  IS  Volumes        ftjQ  f\f\ 

kpOiOOi  (.which  is  an  aggregate  of  4,655),  worth  $5.35,  as  a  Premium  fcPOiUUi 

$6.25 


for  eight  new  subscribers  to  the  Magazine. 

lOth.    Waverley  Novels. 


We  will  furnish  Appleton's  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  twenty-five       djO  fif) 
Volumes,  worth  $6.25,  as  a  Premium  Cor  eight  new  subscribers  to  the  Magazine.  (pw«W« 


$9. 


$3. 


$1.50. 


I  Ith.    Clothes  Wringer. 

We  will  give  the  Universal  Clothes  Wringer,  worth  $9,  as  a  Premium  for  twelve  new  subscribers 

tu   the    Magazine. 

1 2th.    Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine. 

We  will   cause  Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine,  worth  $3.  to  be  sent  one  year  as  a  Premium  for  four 
new  subscribers  to  our    Magazine. 

13th.    Demorest's  Young  America. 

To  secure  this  valuable  periodical  it  will  onlv  be  necessary  for  yon  to  ask  two  ol"  your  Mends 

or  neighbors  to  subscribe  for  Wood's  Household  Magazine,  and 

forward  us  the  amount  with  the  addresses. 


$12. 


$4. 


$2.00. 


$3. 
$2  50 


14th.    The  Phrenological  Journal  and    Life  Illustrated 

al  Journal,  worth   $^>.  to  he  sent  one  year 
subscribers  lo  the  Magazine. 

B5th.    Church  Union. 


We  will  cause  the  Phrenological  Journal,  worth  $3,  to  be  sent  one  year,  as  a  Premium  for  lour  new  djA 

subscribers  lo  the  Magazine.  q>^*. 


We  will  cause  the  Church  Union  to  be  mailed  one  year  as  a  Premium  for  four  new 
subscribers  to  our  Magazine. 

16th.     Tribune  and  World. 


$4.00. 


<+,0  We  will  cause  either  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  or  the  Weeklv  World,  worth  $'.',  to  be  scut  one  Aq 

Ep^«  year  as  a  Premium  for  a  club  of  three  subscribers.  ip»3« 


$1.50. 


I  7th.    Agriculturist. 

Vfe  will  forward  the  American  Agriculturist  fts  a  Premium  for  two  new 

subscribers  10  our  Magazine. 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


$2.00. 


Wood's  Household  Magazine.— Two  years  ago  New- 
burgh  crave  birth  to  her  sixth  publication  by  S.  S.  Wood.  16 
was  first  Issued  OS  a  prospectus  of  a  general  book  agency 
business,  and  has  since  been  twice  re-Christened— flrst  to 
*'  Wood's  Household  Advocate,"  then  to  "  Wood's  House- 
hold Magazine)"  its  present  title.  The  first  number  was  in 
a  small  eight-page  form  ;it  ten  cents  a  year.  It  has  since 
been  enlarged  four  times,  with  subscription  prices  twenty- 
five  cents,  fifty  cents,  seventy-five  cents,  and  one  dollar. 
AVe  learn  that  the  hack  numbers  arc  all  soon  to  be  repub- 
lished in  the  present  Magazine  form.  The  success  of  Mr. 
Wood's  enterprise  is  one  of  (lie  marvels  of  periodical  liter- 
ature in  these  United  States.  From  comparatively  nothing 
it  has  grown  to  he  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important 
concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  circulation  of  the 
IIovsetiold  Magazine  is.  we  believe,  exceeded  but  by  one 
monthly  in  the  country— Harper's.  It  is  largely  taken  in 
every  one  of  the  thirty-six  States,  in  all  the  Territories,  in 
Mexico,  Canada,  Europe,  etc.,  etc. 

We  attribute  Mr.  Wood's  success  largely  to  his  attractive 
and  novel  way  of  getting  before  the  people.  The  following 
card  from  the  July  number  of  his  Magazine  will  illus- 
trate: 

"A  Partner  Wanted  either  with  on  Witiiovt  Cap- 
ital.—The  business  includes  publishing  and  printing  offices, 
and  'WOOD'S  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE  '  (formerly  Ad- 
vocate), which  has  an  edition  ofover  one  hundred  thousand 
copies,  and  is  the  largest  and  best  dollar  monthly  in  the 
world!  Ko  individual  of  the  male  persuasion  need  apply, 
ns  I  am  a  bachelor.  For  full  particulars  address  S.  S. 
WOOD,  P.  O.  Building,  Newhurgh,  X.  V.  Post-masters 
and  News-dealers  throughout  the  United  States  are  fur- 
nished with  Specimen  Copies." 

Now  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  the  lady 
who  secures  tins  partnership  will  be  very  fortunate  indeed. 
We  are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  WOOD,  and  know 
him  lo  be  an  industrious  and  strictly  temperate  young  man, 
etc.    "Go  iu!"  glrte.—Jfetolwrgh  Daily  Journal. 


What  the  People  Say  of  Us,  Etc. 


Clayton,  Mich.,  June  1, 1869. 
Wilson  Sewing  MachiSe  Co.,  Cleveland.  O.: 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  write  to  learn  if  S.  S.  Woon.  of  Newhurgh, 
N.  V.,  publisher  of  Wood's  Household  Magazine,  is  re- 
sponsible, and  will  do  as  lie  proposes  in  the  way  of  premiums 
for  getting  subscribers  for  his  paper.  Among  others  he  re- 
fers to  you  to  learn  of  his  responsibility. 

Yours,  respectfully,  N.  F.  CHAFER. 

[REPLY.] 

Oi:r  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wood  fs  entirely  satisfactory. 
We  have  sent  almost  innumerable  machines  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  as  premiums  to  his  agents.  Wc  have  no  hes- 
itancy in  recommending  hiin. 

Tours,  truly, 
Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Titk  Proof  of  TnE  Pudding,  etc.— S.  S.  Wood.— Sir* 
I  have  received  the  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  as  a  premium 
for  forty  new  subscribers  to  your  paper.  I  like  the  paper 
very  much,  and  I  price  the  machine  more.  It  Is  all  that  it 
is  recommended  to  be,  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction,  and  I 
am  very  thankful  to  you  for  being  the  means  of  my  having 
what  is  needed  in  every  household,  namely:  The  Wilson 
Sewing  Machine.  Please  accept  the  warmest  thanks  of 
Mrs.  MICAII  VAIL, 
Scott,  Luzerne  Co.,  Fa.,  May  20, 1869. 

Darten,  June  29,  13G9. 
S.  S.  Wood— Dear  Sir :  I  would  most  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge that  1  yesterday  received  the  Elgin  Watch  (J.  T.  Ryer- 
son  movement),  which  you  promised.  I  am  delighted,  and 
more  than  satisfied  with  it.  I  showed  it  to  our  Jewelers  to- 
day ;  they  pronounced  it  one  of  the  best  of  watches,  in  per- 
fect order,  and  that  I  need  have  no  fears  hut  that  It  would 
prove  a  good  time-keeper. 

Kcsp't'y  yours,  F.  P.  ABBOTT. 

Specimen  of  orr.  Premium  Shipments.— Received, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  June  9,  I86y,  of  S.S.Wood,  payment  In 
full  for  eighty-two  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionaries,  and 
forty-five  Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionaries,  for- 
warded by  us  tins  day  as  premiums  for  procuring  subscribers 
to  Wood's  Household  Advocate. 

G.  &   C.    MEKRIAM, 
Pub.  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

S.  S.  Wood.— Tlie  Dictionary  is  splendid,  good  paper,  ex- 
cellent type,  and  well  bound.  Some  prophesied  it  could  not 
be  so.  I  am  more  than  satisfied.  I  feel  as  though  I  was  in- 
debted to  you— as  though  1  had  received  something  for 
which  I  have  not  paid.  Tour  paper  is  praised  by  all  who 
read  it.  Yours,  ISAAC  W.  THOMPSON', 

May  24th,  1SG9.  Middletown,  Yt. 

;py  77f<?  Magazine  mar/ be  ordered  of  any  Post-master 
or  Ji'eica-Klealer  in  the  United  States. 

C^-SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF   PREMIUMS.  _£3 
Address, 

S.  S.  WOOD, 
P.  O.  Building,  Newbuigh,  N.  Yc 
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ECONOMICAL 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Rates  Lower  than  other  mutual  Compan- 
ies, with  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 

Premiums      Non-ForfcitnJ»lc     from     llic     first 
Payment. 

OFFICERS    OF  THE  ARMY  ASD    .V.I  IT  1XSCRED 
WJTJJOl'T  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  the  contribution  plan,  was  mane  In  cash  to 
hoflersof  Policies  on  the  14th  of  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Tiiikty  per  Ckn  r,  and  averaging  over 
ten  per  cent.  Tins. -with  the  l">r  rates.ot  premium  charged 
by  this  company, srliich  arcequal  toadividend  in  hand  of 
from  15  to  -0  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  tin*  most  desirable  Lite 
Com  panics  in  lite  country  for  those,  contemplating  insurance. 

Ratio  "f  Assets  to  Liabilities,  as  per  Massachusetts  Reports, 

1--IK  $176,72.    Expected  losses  for  vein-  1867,  as  per  Actuaries 

calculation,  $t."J,'.HXt.    Actual  tov\,*NoTitlN«. 

POLICIES    ISSIED    ON    THE    LIVES   OF 
FEMALES  AT  TABLE  KATES. 

SIMON'   S.  P.UCKLIN",  Pres't. 
C.   G.  McKNIGHT,  Vice-Pres't. 
Hon.  Elizuk  Wright,  Actuary. 

A.  H.  Okie,  M.  D.  and       /  -,,,;-,„;  r>„„,.  , 
F.   II.  1>e,k,,am,  M.  D.,        [  -y"hi"1  Bna"L 

WM.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH   OFFICE, 
No.  10  WALL   STUEET,  JVEAV  YORK. 
References:      DUNCAN,    SlIEliMAN     &     CO.;     HOTT, 
BPAN6ES  &   CO. 

Philadelphia,     IJnllimore,      Washington, 

Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago,  Isoslon. 

ANTIOCII  C0LL1.GE,  OHIO, 

"Will  be   opened   for  the  next  Term,  Sept.  15. 

It  offers  to  yonnz  gentlemen  and  ladies  nil  the  advantages 
cxpecied  in  a  college  oi  the  lirst  class.  Students  who  do 
not  desire  to  enter  o:i  the  full  college  courses  may  enter  an 
elective  course,  or  tlic  preparatory  school,  as  their  training 
may  tit  them. 

The  Trustees  nnd  Faculty  believe  that  this  institution 
offers  some  peculiar  opportunities. 

1.  The  Charter  forbids  any  restrictions  on  the  religions 
convictions  or  teachers  or  pupils.  The  College  is  to  he 
always  religious,  and  never  sectarian. 

2.  The  standard  of  scholarship  has  always  been  high,  and 
the  work  done  has  been  (thorough. 

3.  The  plans  of  study  have  been  wrought  out  with  care. 
In  the  hope  of  eal line: out.  the  student's  full  ability,  educating 
him  as  well  as  instructing  him. 

4.  English  Literature  is  studied  with  more  care  than  In 
most  colleges. 

5.  The  best  facilities  arc  offered  for  the  "practical  study  of 
Chemistry. 

6.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  arc  edncnted  in  the  same  classes, 
and  bet  ween  pupils  and  teachers  there  are  the  most  inti- 
mate relations. 

7.  As  a  school  for  Teachers  this  institution  has  been  very 
successful,  from  Ihe  lime  of  Horace  Mann, its  first  rresident. 

Expenses  of  all  kinds  amount  to  ahout  $-00  a  year  fur 
each  student. 

Fur  details  of  information  address  F.fv.  Geo.  W.  Hosmki:, 
P.P.,  President  of  Antioch  College.  Yeltnio  Spring*.  Ohio; 
Eev.  E.  E.  Halb,  Boston.;  Rkv.  H.  W.  I J  kl  lows,  M.P.. 
Aiwo  York  Citff.  Auteaias  Cakiki:,  Esq.,  Chicago,  Com- 
mittee ot  Trustees. 

SteubenviHe,  (0.,)    Female    Seminary. 

Delightfully  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Fortv 
Years  in  successful  operation,  t'nusual  advantazes  in  solid 
and  ornamental  branches.  School  Year  of  Fortv  Weeks 
begins  SKi'TEMUER  7.  1S69.  Eniire  expense  about  J5.C0  a 
week.  Tir>' at (/-lire  per  rent  deduction  for  daughter*  of 
ministers.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  ISEV.CHAS.  C  BEATTV, 
P.P..  I, L. P.,  Superintendent,  or  EEV.  A.  M.  KE1D,  A.M., 
Priueipa). 

Siieiueld  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College. 

Copies  ot  the  Fonrth  Annual  Report  for  1S6&-9.  will  be 
ecut  on  application  to 

FnoF.  D.  C.  OILMAN.  Secretary. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

S.     B.    COXOVER, 

COMMISSION"  DEALER  IN"  ALL  KINDS  OF 

COUNTRY  PfiSOIMKJE, 

3G0,  3G1  &  *-JG2^Vcst  Washington  Market, 

Foot  of  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 


TATEM,   DAVENPORT  &  CO., 
PporWCB  Commissi  W   MERCTIASTS, 
Nos.  1,  2.  A-  -I.   Pel.  Ave.   Market.  Philadelphia,  IYnn. 
Consiguinunts  and  Shipping  orders  meet 
with   prompt,  attention. 

<££ftdMD   RARE  CHANCE  FOR  A  PARTY 

+IZ>*J\W\y*  win,  sn.a)|  capital.    For  s  tie,  the  Patent 

Right,  and  stock  on   hand  of  the  Patent  sewing   tipper  or 
Yankee  Blade.    Ihe  owner  lias  oilier  business  preventing 
attention  to  it.    Properlv  attended  to,  it  will  pav  well. 
Address W.  A.  FITCH,  '.'15  Broadway.  New  York. 

rllE   OniO  TMPROVED   CHESTER 
HOGS   produce   tin;  greatest   amount  of 
'/-«,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
bend  stamp  tor  itsdcscriplion,anri  a  irreat  variety 
'-»of  oilier  Thoroughbred  and   Imported  Animals 
•and  Fowls.  L.  P..  S1LVEK,  Salem,    Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danforth,  on  page  463,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 

PURE-BRED  CHESTER  AVHITE  PIGS. 

Persons  wishing  to  improve  their  stock  should  remember 
tliar  we  breed  and  ship  our  own  pics.  Forparticulurs, 
address  J.  w.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Penningtonville,  Cluster  Co.,  Penn. 


MICKOIi'8  PATEXT 

KEYSTONE 

CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL. 


Sold  by  all  respcctahle  dealers.    Send  for  circular  lo 
AY.  ().  H1CKOK  &  SON. 

Harrisnurgh,  Pa. 


FAMILY 
CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL. 

HUTCHINSON'S  PATENT.  Grinds 
fine.  fast,  and  easy.  Makes  pnre  wine 
and  sweet  eider.  More  than  20,000  in 
use.  Larger  sizes  with  two  curbs,  also 
with  large  square  curb.  Cider  Pre** 
.Se/'e/rv.iinc  tliread.  very  powerful.  Cop- 
per Strip  Feed  Cutters,  the  best  and 
cheapest  self-feeding  Cutter  for  Hay, 
Straw,  and  Cornstalks.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Circular. 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  "WORKS, 
Fcekskill,  N.  Y„  or. 
Gl  Merwin-st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


■3l*B*^ 
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£RTC4 


louor  to  whom  II< 
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Haxder'a  Preminm  Rnilvtnv  Horse  Power 
ninl  Combined  Thresher  nnd  Cleaner,  nt  the 
Great  National  Tlinl,  sit  Auburn,  July,  lc>0(>, 
for  *'  Stoic  and  cisy  movement  of  borne*  15  rot/9  tesi 
than  1^  rnila  per  hour,  Mechanical  Construction  of 
lite  vert/  best  kind,  thnrounh  and  conscienttmu  work- 
manship and  material  in  every  place, nothing  slighted 
eJKetlent  rrork,  tec.,"  as  shown  by  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers, Separators.  Fanninj  Mills  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  an-t  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Mar- 
ket. Circulars  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges' 
lieport  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.    Address 

K.  &  M.  HAIiDER. 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y 

Little  Giant  Horse-Power. 

PRICE  $80. 

This  has  been  in  use  over  three  vears,  and  highly  approved. 
Is  very  simple,  strong,  compact  and  durable  ;  easily  loaded, 
and  moved  from  place  to  place  by  two  men.  Weight  650 
ft>s.  Valuable  for  Thrashing,  Sawing  Wood,  Churning, 
Cleaning  Cotton,  or  where  from  one  to  four  horse-power 
is  wanted.     Send  far  Circular. 

JOHN  W.  QCIN'CY,  08  William-st.,  New  York. 

OUR    NEW 

Potato  DiggiBig  Plow- 
wiii  save  its  cost  to  every  farmer  in  a  single  season. 
PRICE  S15. 
Send  stamp  for  a  circular  to           P.  O.  Box  370, 
R.  H.  ALLEiV  &  CO. New  Voile. 

Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement, 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,   and    Private  Walks. 
BuBLsw  &  Fisk,  Patents. 
Laid  In  one  continuous  piece.    Smooth,  durable  and  Fire- 
proof.   Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  hear,  or 
water.    Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  ;is  much. 
Work  done,  and  Town,  Countv  and  State  riphts  for  sale,  by 
RUSSELL.  FISK  &  CO..  4J6  West  23d-st„  New  York  City. 
**»  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  mil  particulars. 

THE  PIONEER  STUMP  PULLER  AND  ROCK 
LIFTER  is  the  cheapest  and  best  machine  of  the  kind 
in  use,  being  strong,  Pimple,  portable,  and  durable.  The 
emulte*t  tdze.  cotttitiff  $^\  'rill  raise.  SL500  lbs. 

Send  for  Circular  to  J.  R.  PECATUR  &  CO.,  lffTWater-st, 
New  York,  dealers  in  all  improved  agricultural  implements, 
39".  B.— Peruvian  ma  no,  Coe's  Phosphate  and  Done  Dust  al- 
ways on  hand  in  quantities  to  Biiit  purchasers. 


Improved   Foot   Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dnra- 
"  le,    cheap  and  portable,     dust,  the  thing  lor 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Send  for  descriptive  circnlnr. 

S.   K.  BALDWIN,  I.aconia,  N.  II. 

l&raisi  Tile  Machine. 

All  iron  and  steel.  Compact,  simple,  durable.  Is  run 
by  horse  or  steam-power.  Will  make  any  shape  or  size  tile 
of  the  beat  quaHlf/,  as  large  as  7-inch.  For  complete  instruc- 
tions how  to  start  Tile  Factories,  price  of  Maetiine.  &c, 
address  J,  W.  PENFIE1  D, 

Willonghhy.  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

rzai  PER  CENT  SAVJED !— By  nwliins  llip  knit 

0VS?  2 |S    llir    Family   use   on   the    LAMB    KNITTING 

MACHINE,  and  by  manufacinrins  for  the  markal  a  Largo 

Profit  can  be  made.     .Yo   other    Machine  r<ru  tin  this.     Send 
for  Circular  and  Sample  Stocking.    N.  CLASH,  Agent, 
313  Washington-st.,  Boston.  Mass. 

WHY  USE  DULL  SCISSORS?— When  25c.  will 
*■     buy  Jacob's  Fnmilt/  Sharpener.    Endorsed  by  Mrs. 
Stowe's  Hearth  it  Home  and  ladies  everywhere.    Sciit  post- 
paid for  price.    Great,  inducements  to  agents. 

SOUTH  WICK  &  HASTINGS.  Worcester,  Mass, 

1  ri'Ml  toftft  ONE- VEAU-OI.D  APPLE, 
l)tfVU)VVU  Cherry,  Tlnm.  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear 
Trees  for  sale.  Fall  of  1869,  at  very  low  rate*.  Any  Farmer 
can  grow  this  stock  to  Orchard  size  at  a  very  small  expense. 
Nurserymen  can  make  from  3  to 500  percent  to  grow  this 
stock  two  years.  For  a  man  starting  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness or  any  Nurseryman  that  wants  to  buy  stock,  this  i*  the 
right  kind  or  stock  to  buy.  Pricks:— Pear  and  Cherry 
Trees,  4  to  12c.:  Apple, '4  toGc.  We  offer  nl«o  a  full 
assortment  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock.  For  full  descrip- 
tion of  stock,  price  list,  &c,  address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS, 
Niagara.  Nurseries, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

ISlooBBiington  Nursery. 

500  Acres.    18th  Year.    10  Green-houses. 

General  assortment  of   Fruit,  Ornamental   and    Nursery 
Stock.    Also  superior  colored  Plates  of  Fruits  and  I-  lowers. 
Send  10  cents  for  Catalogues, 
Beware  of  bogus  Agents! 

F.  K.  PHCENIX, 
Bloomington.  McLean  Co..  TIL 

Orange  Pippin. 

A  very  early  apple,  commanding  the  highest  price  in  mar- 
ket, r\  young  bearer  and  productive.  Description  and  price 
sent  upon  application  to 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

New  American  Mulberry. 

A  new  variety  of  lar^e  size  and  ^rctit  productiveness, 
perfectly  hardv.'a  handsome  shade  tree.    Aatlresa 

F.  L.  l'KP.BY,  Canandaigua,  X.  T. 

ACRES    OF    EARLY  ROSE    POTATOES.— 
Seud  for  price  list  per  barrel.    Address 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaifrun,  N.  V. 

Dutch  Bulbous  Roots. 

Our  large  collection  of  the  above  is  now  being  selected  in 
Holland,  and  will  arrive  the  last  of  August,  and  our  New 
Autumn  Catalogue  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing 
10  cents.  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

S4S  Washington-st.,  Boston. 

Seed !     Seed  !    Seed ! 

Of  the  President  Wilder  Strawberry.  So  great  has  been 
the  demand  for  seed  oi  this  noble  berry  (the  Best  in  the 
World)  that  we  have  selected  some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
berries  for  seed,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  for  experi- 
ment to  any  who  may  desire  it.  Price  per  package  of  about 
one  hundred  seed.  50  cents.    Address  "i  d*rs  to 

TILTON  S  JOUKN  \L  OF  HoKTICULTURE, 

J.  E.  TILTON  &  Co..  Publishers.  Boston. 

Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

This  book  gives  correct  measurement  for  all  kinds  of 
Logs,  Lumber,  Board,  Flank.  Wood,  tc,  and  has  now  be- 
come the  standard  book  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Over  400,000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

Ask  vour  bookseller  lor  it,  or  send  00  cents  to  my  addres3 
and  I  will  send  a  copy  post-paid. 

Every  Farmer,    Lumber  Dealer,  and    Mechanic,  should 

have  a'copy.  OEO.   W.  FISHER. 

6  Exchange-st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

V7  aoa  A  1TEAIE.-— Many  agents  arc  now  mnk- 
vmiUVJU  iugthis  amount  In  canvassing  for  our  new  PIC- 
TORIAL. FAMILY  ISIHLF..  Contains  more  than 
1,000  Illustrations,  a  Family  Record  and  Family  Album. 
The  best  subscription  hook  ever  published,  and  exclusive 
territory  given.  Every  family  wants  a  copy.  For  circulars 
and  full  particular-  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Nos.  GU  &  Gli  Sansom-st.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W>  APIDLY      INCREASING       POPULARITY ! 

I*  The  Pest  Teachers  are  all  using  it  in  preference  to 
other  methods. 

Clarke's  New  Method   for   Reed  Organs, 
By  WM.  H.  CLARKE. 

He  sure  ami  get  the  right  Bool-.  It  n  not  an  advertise- 
ment for  Cabinet  Organs,  but  gives  the  greatest  aid  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  '.rood  performers  upon  these  pleasing  in- 
Etrmne-nts.    Price,  $2£0.    Sent  postpaid  on  receiptor  price. 

0.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston.      C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  N.  Y. 

"4\rA3iTKI>  AGEZVTS— For   Tnn    Farm- 
*  w      BBS1  and  Mechanics*  Mani\\i,.  Edited  by  Geo.  E. 
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Advertisements,  to  be  sure  of  insertion,  must  be  re- 
ceived BEFORE  the    5th  of  the  preceding  month. 

The  Best   Christina  Family  Paper. 
TML  CHURCH   UIVION. 


Pure,      Earnest 


Ea  rues'.     Spicy,     and       E 
Sixteen  Large  Pages  Wee! 

l   by  Rev.  Henry  Ward 


and       Evangelical. 


ly. 


Sermon   by  Rev.  Henry  Ward   Beecher. 

Foreign  and  Home,  Correspondence,  Religious  News  from 
nil  denominations,  General  News,  Interesting  Miscellany, 
Agricultur.il,  Household,  Juvenile,  Scientific,  and  Literary 
Departments. 

Belonging  to  no  denomination,  but  representing  all,  it  is 
heartily  endorsed  by  Rev.  II.  W.  Beccher,  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs, 
D.  DM  Rev.  .Joseph  Puryca,  D.  D..  Rev.  Daniel  Wise,  D.  D., 
Rev.  E.  II.  Canfield,  D.  D.,  and  other  leading  representative 
men. 

Subscription  Price,  $2.50  a  year. 

SPLENDSD    PREMIUM. 

A  Bound  Volume  of  Beechcr's  Sermons  and  Prayers,  as 
delivered  by  him  in  Plymouth  Church  in  18GS  and  1S6^,  con- 
taining 433  pa-es,— the  first  scries  just  issued  byFOKD  & 
CO., — price  $2,ri0,  will  be  presented  to  every  person  sending 
$5  and  names  of  two  yearly  subscribers,  or  for  one  sub- 
scriber for  two  years. 

Remit  always  by  P.  O.  Order,  Draft  on  New  York,  or  Reg- 
istered Letter.    Such  remittances  only  are  fit  our  risk. 

Address  "THE    CHURCH    UNION," 

41  Park  Row,  New  York, 

Dutch  Bulbous  Moots. 

Our  Xeic  Illustrated  Catalogue  (10th  annual  edition)  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  yarctxxus.  Crocus,  Lilies,  and  other 
Hardy  Bulbs,  tor  spring  [lowering,  is  now  in  press,  and  will 
be  mailed  post-paid,  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents.  H 
contains  many  illustrations,  anions  which  a  beautilully  col- 
ored lithograph  or  the  celebrated  Litium  Auratittn  or  Hew 
Golden  LH'/  from  Japan,  which  Is  creating  such  a  marked 
sensation  in  the  Floral  World.    Address 

R.  K.  BUSS  &  SON, 
41  Park  Row  and  151  Nassau-st., 
P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 


Fresh  Turnip  Seed. 

All  of  the  most  desirable  varieties.    For  list  of  prices  see 
July  Agriculturist.  B.  K.  BLISS   &   SON, 

Kus.  41  Park  Row  and  151  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed  Sower 

For  Soivi  ii  trail  kindsof  Grain  ami  Grass  Seed. 


The  Hand  Machine  will  sow  50  acres  of  wheat  in  10  hours  : 
the  Horse  Power  P.J0  in  the  same  time,  and  the  work  is  done 
in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Hundreds  of  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  conntry  speak  its  praise.  We  append  the  tol- 
lowing  from  the  author  of  Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Agricul- 
turist. 

Moketox  Farm,  RoniKSTRR.  N.  Y.,  ? 
April  28,  !Rrt9.  S 
Mr.  D.  II.  GoonKLty—  Dear  Sir  :  Please  accept  my  thanks 
for  your  Broadcast  Seed  Sower.  I  hive  just  sown  18  acres 
of  clover  seed  with  it  on  the  wheat,  and  so  far  as  I  could  as- 
rertain  by  examination,  it.  sows  very  evenly,  and  certainly 
with  irreat  rapidity.  My  man  sowed  "the  IS  acres  in  6  hours. 
1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  try  it  with  grain. 

Yourstruly,  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

The  price  of  the  Hand  Sowers  is  $10.00,  and  of  Power 
Sowers,  $U0.00.    Send  for  Circulars. 

D.  H.  GOODELL  &  CO..  Antrim.  N.  II., 
Sole   Manufacturers. 


OR,    THE    EARTH,    IN    ITS   VARIED    PHASES, 
PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE, 
As  deduced  from  the  highest  and  most  reliable  authorities. 
In  three  parts— with  Illustrations.     Published  bv 

E.  .I.HALE  &  SOVS,  If,  Mnrrav  St.,  New  York. 
1  Vol.  of  547  pages.  12mo.     Price  $2.25.  Sent  to  any  address, 
by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

DO   IT   STOW— Don't    Delay, 

hut  send  25  cents  at  once  and  receive  MAPLE  LEAVES 
for  twelve  month*.  It  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
most  papular  monthly  published.  Specimen  copies  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.    Address 

O.  A.KOOUBACn,  102  Nassau-st.,  New  York. 

"^TESTER'S  COMBINED  CARPENTER'S  TOOL 
i-^  Baves  one-fourth  the  labor  at  Weather-Boarding.  In- 
quire of  the  Trade.  Send  stamp  for  circular  to  37  Park 
Row,  New  York. 


The  lona  Nurseries. 

Grape  Vines ;  also  choice  plants  of  all 
varieties  of  Small  Fruits. 

We  offer  for  fall  trade  a  large  and  choice  stock  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  prone  vines.  Including  lona,  Israel  la, 
Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  &c,  and  the  new 

varieties.  Martha  and  Walter. 

We  have  also  a  good  stock  of  one,  two,  and  threc-ycar- 
old  vines  of  the 

EUMELAX   (iBAFi:, 

which  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant  esteems  to  be  the  most  valuable  varie- 
ty ever  yet  introduced.  It  is  an  early,  black  grape,  of  first 
quality,  equaling  either  Delaware  or  lona  for  richness  as  a 
table  fruit,  and  makes  red  wine  superior  to  Norton's  Vir- 
ginia, or  any  other  American  gi  ape. 

Ripening  as  early  as  Hartford  Prolific,  and  being  entirely 
hardy,  it  can  be  successfully  grown  in  northern  latitudes, 
and  will  be  of  great  value  everywhere  as  an  early  market 
grape. 

\\  hoever  has  success  with  the  Concord  vine  may  plant  the 
Eunaclan  with  full  assurance  that  grapes  of  surpassing  ex- 
cellence may  be  obtained  by  using  an  average  degree  of 
skill  in  cultivation.  The  Euniclan  vines  we  oiler  are  grown 
lrom  mature  wood  taken  from  the  original  stock,  all  of 
which  is  under  our  control,  the  old  vines  standing  in  onr 
own  grounds.  To  insure  securing  the  genuine  p. ants,  all 
parties  should  send  direct  to  us. 

Onr  stock  of  Raspberries.  Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  Currants,  &c.,  is  large,  and  strong  plants.  All 
at  lowest  cash  rates. 

Agents  and  the  Trade  supplied  at  liberal  discounts.  Cau- 
vaesera  wanted  in  every  town. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular.    Address 

HASDROUCK  &  BUSHiVELL, 
(Successors  to  C.  W.  Grant,) 
lona,    (near  Pcekskill.)   Westchester   Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sans  Souci  Fruit  Farm   and  Nursery. 

Plainville,   Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  following  new  and  very  superior  varieties  of 
STRAWBERRY    PLANTS, 
selected  during  my  late  trip  in  Europe,  will  be  offered  this 
fall  for  sale,  in  limited  quantities  only  : 

La  rhatrlaine.— Very  large  and  long. 

Belle  de  Sreanx. — Large,  delicious,  highly  perfumed. 

J  telle  Bretoune.— -Extremely  fertile. 

Belle  de  ftzrfe.— ^Monstrous,  productive,  sweet. 

CocJest-omb.— Sometimes  :!  or  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Doctor  Hogg.  —Monstrous,  very  late,  productive. 

Glory  of  Ziriiiioijk.— The  most  productive  and  aromatic 
berry  cv<t  produced. 

Her  Majesty.— Probably  the  finest  berry  in  cultivation. 

La  Chalonaise. — Large,  productive,  firm. 

Mr.  fi'tilult/jre.—yiQn&trous,  delicious,  late,  highly  recom- 
mended. 

President  Wilder — (De  Jonghe). — Very  fine,  superior  to 
La  Constaute. 

Princess  Bag  mar. —Large,  very  early,  productive. 

Sir  Harry. — Immensely  productive. 

IrtotHpIie  <!>•  Paris.— Received  1st  Premium  of  the  Trench 
National  Society  of  Horticulture,  and  many  others. 

&00.O0O  Ives  Seedling,  the  Grape  of  America,  and  other 
varieties,  for  sale.  For  Catalogues  ur  further  information 
applv,  enclosing  stamp,  to 

LOUIS  R1TZ,  Plainville,  Ohio. 

Nurseries   of  W.    F.    Ifcikes. 

We  offer  for  the  fall  trade  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  of  well-grown  Nursery  articles  ever  offered  in  this 
section.  Some  articles,  as  usual,  take  their  places  as  special- 
ties, among  which  are  the  following:  Standard  Peaches, 
Golden  Dwarf  Peaches,  Plums.  Damson  Plums,  Cherries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Horse  Plum  Seedlings.  Of  this 
last,  which  is  the  best  stock  for  Plums,  we  are  believed  to 
have  the  largest  lot  ever  grown  In  the  United  States. 

Buds  of  Golden  Dwarf  Peach  and  other  fruits  to  snare  in 
abundance.  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters  are  invited 
to  correspond  for  terms.    Address  (with  stamp) 

W.  F.  HEIKES.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

FERRE,  BATdlELDER  &  CO.'S 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
OF 
HYACnTRS,  CROCUS,  TULIPS,  AND 
OTHER   HARDY    Bt  LBS— for  the  au- 
tumn of  1869,  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  o  cents.    Address 
FERRE,  BATCnELDER  &  CO., 

231  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ittn»s. 


C'ncBaiacBaigua  IVurseriesi 

Superior   Stock   at   Low  Figures 

Apple  Trees,  one,  two,  and  three  years  old. 

Pear  Trees,  one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  of  the  best 
Northern  and  Southern  varieties. 

Small  Fruits  In  large  supply. 

Grape  Vines,  old  and  many  new  varieties. 

Dealers  and  planters  are  invited  to  examine  my  stock. 
Fall  price  list  sent  upon  application.    Address 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandalgua,  N.  V. 

CSaoice  Seed  Wheats. 

We  offer  a  choice  supply  of  the  best  varieties,  at  reasona- 
ble prices,  and  invite  the  "attention  of  Fanners  to  our 

Descriptive  Priced  List, 

which  we  mail   free  to  any  address.    We  also  furnish  Seed 
Rye,  choice  Seed  Oats,  Seed  Potatoes,  fee. 

EDW'D  J.  EVANS  &  CO.. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
York,  Penn. 


Turnip  l^eed  by  Mail. 

J.  IT2.  TMOKBUR^'  <fc  CO., 

15  JoEin-st.,  JScw  York, 

OFFER.    FRESH  AKD  GEMIXE 

per  lb. 

Kuta-baga,  Russia  or  Swedish  Turnip,  American  grown, 

and  particular! tf  choice  stoi-k 73 

Large  Yellow  French,  very  superior,  large,  and  of  ex- 
cellent feeding  properties,  can  be  town  a 
month  later  than  Rutabaga $1.00 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaf,  this  old  established  variety  it  the 

best  for  late  note  in  g ...       75 

ALSO 

per  tb. 

Early  Dutch $1.00 

Gl  rman  Telto w 2.0J 

Cow  Horn LOO 

White  Norfolk 7"> 

"White  Strap  Leaf  Flat LOO 

White  Flat  or  Globe 7:» 

Long  White  Tankard 75 

Yellow  Stone LOO 

Yellow  Aberdeen 75 

"White  Ruta-baga 73 

And  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

"We  also  offer  for  late  summer  sowing, 

per  oz.     per  lb. 

Corn  Salad . . .  33  91 .  :5 

Green  Curled  Endive 30  3.0^ 

Green  Curled  Scotch  Kale 1".  1.55 

Brown  Dutch  and  Hardy  Green  Lettuce £0  3.05 

Scarlet  Chinese  Winter  Radish 3 1  ~.(0 

Round  and  Prickly  Spinach 10  C3 

If  ordered  by  mail,  add  3  cents  per  lb.  fur  postage. 

J.  H.  THORBl'RX  &  CO., 

15  JToIin-st.,  New  York. 

CATALOGUES  ON"  APPLICATION. 


Is  the  most  reliable  substitute  for  Tin  and  other  expensive 
kinds  of  Hoofing;  is  manufactured  In  rolls  ready  for  use, 
and  is  adapted  for  steep  or  flat  roofs,  in  all  climates. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING,  made  of  the  indestructible 
fibrous  mineral  Asbestos  for  Tin,  Canvas,  I  clt,  Shingle,  and 
Board  Hoofs. 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT,  for  repairing  leakv  roofs. 

The  Agriculturist,  Tribune,  and  News  buildings,  and 
thousands  throughout  the  country,  arc  covered  with  these 
materials. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

II.  W.  JOHNS,  78  WILLI1.1I-ST.,  B.  V. 

Patentee,  and  for  11  years  Manufacturer  of  Roofing  Materials. 


S^ItgJ\l^o.Tv&-?iCEgAf7-ip  " 


as 


PATENT  AIR  TREATMENT  in  Fermentation  of 
Wine  and  Cider,  etc.,  prevents  any  loss  in  spoiling  to  tlio 
least  experienced.  Wine,  etc.,  in  two  months  sliip*rcady.  no 
pionnd  taste,  no  disease.  It  immensely  benefits  malting, 
brewing,  distilling,  bukinp.  conserving  of  fruit,  etc.  Pam- 
phlets tree.    Ititjhtx  fnr  mle.    Applv  to 

R.  d'HEL'i:i:i>E,  Y.  O.  Box  6,SR  KewTork. 

MVl'Li:    SHADE    FLOCK 

THOROUGHBRED   C0TSW0LDS. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  bis  celebrated  flock  of  Cots- 
wold*,  consisting*  of  Bams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs.  Every  sheep 
is  guaranteed  thoroughbred,  and  either  imported  direct 
fmm  England  from  best  flocks,  or  their  descendants. 

Price  of  Rams  $150  to  fJ50.  Kwes  from  $100  to  $150. 
Lambs  $100  each. 

Sheep  boxed  and  delivered  at  Railroad,  with  food  to  last, 
their  journey.    Address  JOHN  l>.  WING, 

■Washington,  Dutchess  Co.,   N.  Y. 


l*i-cy  £>or^izi£  Fowls 

For  Pal",  bred  from  imported  stock.  S9J00  per  parr;  t-Vi 
per  trio:  tangle  cocks,  J5.no.  Boxed  and  delivered  at  Ex- 
press office  for  all  parts  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price.    Address  <_'    I>.  VALENTINE, 

Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  «.  Y. 

MISSOURI     Lj^IVI>S. 
A  Good  Investment. 

I  have  several  thousand  acres  of  good  1  md  for  sale,  which 
I  offer  at  low  prices,  with  good  title,  I  will  send  lists  of 
same  on  application.  I  will  also  pay  the  taxes  on  Missouri 
lands  for  non-residents.    Address 

HENRY  N  ITCHY,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

AD.  PUTNAM  vt  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
0  Merchants,  No.  rs  pearl-st. New  York.  "Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."  g3^  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate.  _r~* 

I^OR  40  cts.,  Continental  Box  Co.,  No.  Bridge- 
-    ■M-T.tcr,  Mass..  will  send,  post-paid,  the  best  STI^.WEER- 
RY  RUNNER  CUTTER  extant  (without  handle). 
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•     PARSONS    ON    THE    ROSE. 

A     TREATISE    ON     THE     PROPAGATION,    CULTURE,     AND    HISTORY    OF    THE     ROSE. 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  bo  said 
to  have  a  history.  It  is  popular  now  and  was 
eo  centuries  ago.  In  his  work  upon  the  Rose, 
Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  enrious  leg- 
ends concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in 
former  times.  A  simple  garden  classification 
has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  varieties 
under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  de- 
scribed. The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cul- 
tivation, and  training,  arc  very  full,  and  the 
work  is  altogether  the  most  complete  of  any 
before  the  public. 

The  following  is  from  the  author's  Preface : — 

*'  In  offering  a  new  edition  of  tliis  work,  the 
preparation  of  which  gave  Vts  pleasure  mora 
than  twenty  years  ago,  wc  have  not  only  care- 
fully revised  the  garden  classification,  but  have 
stricken  out  much  of  the  poetry,  which  to  the 
cultivator  may  have  seemed  irrelevant,  if  not 
worthless.  For  the  interest  of  the  classical 
scholar  we  have  retained  much,  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Rose,  and  its  connection  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  two  great  natiuus 
of  a  former  age. 

'•The  amateur  will,  we  think,  find  the  labor 
of  selection  much  diminished  by  the  increased 
simplicity  of  the  mode  wc  have  adopted,  while 
the  commercial  gardener  will  in  nowise  be 
injured  by  the  change. 

"In  directions  for  culture,  we  give  the  re- 
sults of  our  own  experience,  and  have  not  hes- 
itated to  avail  ourselves  of  any  satisfactory 
results  in  the  experience  of  others,  which 
might  enhance  the  utility  of  the  work," 


By    SAMUEL    B.     PARSONS. 


CONTENTS : 


Chapter  I. 

Botanical  Classification. 

Chapter  II. 
Garden  Classification. 

Chapter  HI. 
General  Culture  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  IV. 

Soil,  Situation,  and  Planting. 

Chapter  V. 
Pruning,  Trainiug,  and  Bedding. 

Chapter  VI. 
Potting  and  Forcing. 

Chapter  VII. 
Propagation. 

Chapter  VIII. 
Multiplication  by  Seed  and  Hybridizing. 

Chapter  IX. 
Diseases  and  Insects  Attacking  the  Rose. 

Chapter  X. 
Early  History  of  the  Rose,  and  Fables  Re- 
specting its  Origin. 
Chapter  XI. 
Luxurious  Vac  of  the  Rose. 
Chatter  XII. 
The  Rose  in  Ceremonies  and    Festivals, 
and  in  the  Adornment  of  Burial-places. 
Chapter  XIII. 
The  Rose  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Chapter  XIV. 
Perfumes  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  XV. 
Medical  Properties  of  the  Rose. 

Chapter  XVI. 
General  Remarks. 
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MY    VINEYARD    AT    LAKE  VIEW. 


By    A     WESTERN     GRAPE     GROWER. 


"Twelve  years  have  passed,"  writes  the  author,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  "■since  I  planted  my  first 
line.  I  commenced  under  difficulties,  and  have  met 
with  some  discouragements.  Eut  my  lahor  and  perse- 
verance have  been  well  rewarded  in  the  success  which  I 
have  attained.  To  be  sure,  I  might  have  reached  the 
same  results  iu  half  the  time  had  I  commenced  with  a 
"better  knowledge  of  my  subject.  Many  errors  into  which 
I  have  fallen  might  have  been  avoided,  and  needless  cs.- 
penditnres  of  time  and  money  saved.  Iu  looking  back 
upon  my  experience,  I  can  now  see  where  better  methods 
might  have  been  pursued.  I  can  see  wherein  a  little 
knowledge  might  have  saved  many  losses,  and  much  dis- 
couragement. The  information  which  would  have  en- 
abled me  to  avoid  these  losses,  I  believe  I  can  now  im- 


part to  others.  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can  in  any  business 
take  the  place  of  experience ;  but  we  can  frequently, 
when  commencing  a  new  enterprise,  so  far  avail  ourselves 
of  the  experience  of  others  as  to  materially  affect  the 
success  which  wc  may  attain.  In  making  this  record  of 
my  experience,  I  disclaim  all  efforts  at  fine  writing.  My 
only  aim  will  be  to  give  the  facts  in  the  case,  in  the 
simplest  and  plainest  language  I  can  command." 

CONTENTS : 

Chapter  I.— The  Suggestion. 

Chapter  II. — Making  a  Change. 

Chapter  III.— Going  West. 

Chapter  rV. — Getting  Settled. 


Chapter 

V 

Chapter 

VI 

CHAPTER 

VII. 

CHAPTER 

vm. 

Chapter 

IX. 

Chapter 

X 

Chapter 

XI. 

Chapter 

XII. 

Chapter 

xm. 

Chapter 

XIV. 

Chapter 

XV. 

Chapter 

XVI. 

Chapter 

XVII. 

Chapter  XVHI.- 

Chapter 

XIX. 

—First  Experience. 

—New  Experiences. 

— Planting  a  Vineyard. 

—Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

— Soils  and  Situations. 

— Preparation  of  Soils. 

—Manures. 

—Pruning  and  Training. 

—More  about  Pruning  and  Training. 

—Autobiography  of  a  Vine. 

—Brief  Expositions. 

—Varieties. 

—New  Grape  Regions. 

—Ancient  Methods  of  Culture. 

—The  Response. 


Price,     Post-paid,     $1.25. 
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NEW    BOOK    OF    FLOWERS. 


By    JOSEPH     BRECK,     Practical    Horticulturist. 


This  work,  -while  preserving  scientific 
accuracy,  is  written  in  a  familiar  style, 
and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  life-long; 
lovei  of  flowers.  lis  teachings  are  emi- 
nently practical,  and  cover  all  branches 
or  out-of-door  gardening. 

Bill bs.— The  cultivation  of  bulbs, 
whether  in -doors  or  in  the  open  ground, 
is  clearly  described,  and  such  instruc- 
tions are  given  as  will  insure  success 
with  these  favorite  plants. 

Am*  Hals*-  -All  the  finer  annuals  are 
described,  and  the  peculiar  treatment 
necessary  for  each  given  in  full. 

Herbaceous  Perennials.— This 
justly  favorite  class  of  plants  is  given 
here  more  at  lengths  than  in  any  work 
with  which  wo  are  acquainted. 


Bedding  Plants.— The  treatment 

of  the  popular  kinds  of  bedding  plants 
is  given,  together  with  that  of  Dahlia?, 
Chrysanthemums,  ami  such  as  usually  fall 
under  the  head  of  florist's  flowers. 

Flowering  Shrubs.— A  separate 
section  is  devoted  to  the  hardy  flowering 
shrubs.  Including  a  very  full  chapter 
Upon  the  Ro  !C. 

We  have  no  worls  which  is  n  safer 
guide  to  the  novice  in  gardening,  or 
that  imparls  the  necessary  informa- 
tion in  a  style  more  free  from  technical- 
ities. Not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  work  is  the  author's  personal  expe- 
rience, as  he  tells  not  only  how  lie  suc- 
ceeded, but  the  mistakes  ho  committed. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 
OR.AJVGE      JUDD      Jb      COMPANY, 


B  c  a  u  t  i  f  n  1  1  y     Illustrated. 

-  -  PRICE,   $1.75. 
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THE    BOOK    OF    EVERGREENS. 

By    JOSIAH    H<  >OPES,     West    Chester,    Pa. 

INCLUDING 

Propagation,    Cultivation,    Description    of    "Varieties,    and    their    Adaptability    to    Different    Situations. 


This  is  a  long-needed  work-,  us  in  it  the  prcs- 
en  I  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  the.  cone-bear- 
ing plants,  or  Conifer®  of  the  botanist,  is  posted 
np.  Mr.  IIoopcs  is  one  of  those  persons  rarely 
met  with— a  practical  cultivator,  and  a  man  of 
science  at  the  same  time.  While  his  work 
gives  us  all  the  Conifertc  arranged  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  botanist,  it  at    the  same  time 

I  real s  of  the  experience,  not  only  of  the  author, 
bui  of  American  cultivators  generally,  with  this 
large  and  important  family  Of  plants* 

Evergreens  play  so  interesting  a  part,  not 
only  in  ornamental  planting,  bnt  in  what  may 
be  termed  economical  planting,  (L  e,  hudjjcp, 

screens,  wind-breaks,  etc.,)  that  wean-  e a 

work  which  treats  of  their  propagation  ami 
culture,  describes  in  both  popular  and  sell  n- 

I I  lc  language  the  many  species,  ami,  what  is  of 
n  >t  l!ie  hast  importance,  gives  a  list  of  the  ten- 
der and  unreliable  ones,  will  be  warmly  wel- 
comed by  every  lover  of  these  beautiful  trees, 

Mr.  Hoopcs  brings  to  his  work  a  perfect  en- 

SKNT   POST-PAID. 


Uk  -> 


thnsiasm  for  his  snbjcct,  and  iaas  free  to  con- 
demn a  plant  as  if  he  were  not  a  nurseryman. 
All  the  latest  novelties  from  Japan,  the  North- 
west, etc.,  are  noticed,  and  their  success  or 
failure,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eugland,  is 
recorded. 

The  work  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  most 
carefully  executed  engravings,  for  the  greater 
part  from  living  specimens. 

We  must  commend    the  conscientious  caro 

Hie  author  has  shown  in  striving  to  arrive  at 

the  proper  names ;  and  doubtless  much  of  the 

cou fusion  that  at.  present  exists  in  respeel  to 

\ 
names  among  both  dealers  and  growers,  will 

be  corrected  now  that  they  have  a  standard 

\\  oris  to  refer  to, 

Nol  the  least  interesting  portion  of  tht  book 
is  an  acconnt  of  the  principal  ci>""<tions  of 
evergreens  in  the  country. 

The  work  contains  435  pages,  K*mo,  on  fine 
paper. 


PI  MCE,  $3.00. 
Jk.      COMPANY,      S4SJ      Broadway,      New     YoTrk, 
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A    GUIDE     TO    THE    SU 

FLORISTS 

Bt   PETER     HENDERSON, 

Mr.    Henderson  is   known   as 

the  country.     In  the  present  work 

modes  of  propagation  and  culti- 

wauts  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as 

The  scope  of  the  work   may  be 

TABLE    OF    CONTENTS. 


Aspect  and  Soil. 

Laylngoot  l.»>\  11  and  Flower  Gar- 
den. 
Planting  of  Flower  Bods. 
Temperature  and  Moisture. 
Cold  Frames— Winter  Protection. 
Oreen-lionsc  Structures. 
Propagation  by  Seeds. 
Propagation  of  Lilies. 
Culture  of  lite  Verbena. 
Orcliid  Culture. 
Cape  Bulbs. 

Construction  of  Bouquets. 
Window  Gardening. 
Insects. 

Packing  Plants. 
Profits  of  Floriculture. 
Green-house   Plants. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 


CCE3SFU&    PROPAGATION    AND    CULTIVATION    OF 

PLANTS. 

Bergen  City,  N.  J. 

the  largest  Commercial  Florist  in 
he    dives    a    full    account    of    his 
vation.       It    is    adapted    to    the 
the  professional  grower. 
judged  from  the  following 

TABLE     OF    CONTENTS. 

Designs  for  Flower  Gardens. 
Soils  for  Potting. 
The  Potting  of  Plants. 
Construction  of  Hot-Beds. 
ITIodcs  of  Heating. 
Propagation  by  Cuttings. 
Culture  of  the  Rose. 
Culture  of  the  Tuberose. 
Holland  Bulbs. 
■\Viuler-FIowerlng  Plants. 
Hanging  Baskets. 
Ilock-Work. 
Nature's  Law  of  Colors. 
Plants  by  mail. 
Soft-Wooded  Plants. 
Annuals. 

Diary  of  Operations    for   each    Oar 
of  the   Year. 
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THE    HUNTER    AND    TRAPPER. 


This  litllc  book  will 
be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  would  find 
instruction  ami  enter- 
tainment in  the  narra- 
tive of  an  old  hunter's 
experience. 

CONTENTS. 

I.  Deer  Hunting. — 
II.  How  to  Catch  the 
Fox.  —  HI.  How  to 
Hunt  and  Catch  the 
Beaver.— TV.  How  to 
Catch  the  Otter.— V. 
How  to  Catch  the 
Mink.— VI.  How  to 
Hunt  and  Catch  Ihc 
Mnskrat.— VII.  TTow 
to  Catch  the  Marten. — 
Mil.  How  to  Catch 
the  Fisher.— IX.  How 
to  Catch  the  Tlaccoon. 
— X.  How  tollimtand 
Trap  the  Bear.— XI. 
How  to  Hunt  and  Trap 
the  Wolf.— XII.  now 
to  Trap  the  Pocket 
Gopher.— XITT.  Fish- 
ing for  Trout,  Picker- 
el, and  Base.— XIV. 
How  to  Hunt  the 
Honey  Bee.  —  XV. 
Hints  About  Shot* 
Gnna  and  Rifles.  — 
XVI.  Traps.  —  XML 
Dressing  and  Tan- 
ning  Skins  and  Furs, 


Br     IIALSEY     THRASHER,    An    Expeuienced     HuJsxBft 
ILLUSTRATED. 


AMEIUCAN  OTTER. 


Notices  hy  (lip  Press. 

Mr.  Thrasher  is  an 
old  hunter,  and  he 
Rives  the  results  of  hia 
experience  in  hunting 
and  trapping  m  a 
plain,  unpretending 
way.  He  not  only 
gives  many  useful 
hints  to  the  hunter. 
but  intersperses  his 
work  with  notes  on 
the  habits  of  our  «  lid 
.".Tiimals, mid  anecdotes 
of  hunting.  T|i«-  book 
is  illustrated,  and  will 
be  found  of  interest  to 
the  naturalist,  as  well 
as  the  trapper.  — 
ILofton  Traiw-t'ripf. 

Il  contains  hlnta 
about  trapping  ail 
sorts  cf  game,  f><  m 
a  honey-bee  to  a  bcai , 
villi  a  chapter  on 
fishing,  and  another 
on  dressing  and  tan- 
ning skins  and  furs. 
The  book  is  written 
by  an  experienced 
hunter,  and  is  reada- 
ble.— {Portland  Adver- 
tiser. 

Sent  Post-paid. 
Price,  -    -   $  1 ,0<> 
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Quinby's    Bee    Keeping. 

By  M.  Quinby,  Practical  Bee-keeper.  Fully 
Illustrated.  This  buok  gives  the  result  of  35 
years'  of  successful  experience — with  direc- 
tions for  all  contingencies  that  cau  ordinarily 
occur;  treating  of  Breeding,  Movable-Comb 
and  other  Hives,  Pasturage,  Robbing,  Feed- 
ing, Swarming,  Queens,  Diseases,  Anger,  Ene- 
mies, Wax,  Transferring,  Sagacity,  Wintering, 
Care  of  Honey,  Italian  Bees,  Purchasing,  etc. 
Bee-keepers  will  find  this  new  work  of  Mr. 
Quinby's  fully  up  to  the  times  in  all  practi- 
cal matter. 

Sent  Post-paid.  Price  $1.M 

Gratifying  Opinions  of  tlie  Press. 
From  the  Christian  Intelligencer. 

"Quinh3''a  Work  is  the  very  best.  It  lias  long  been  regard- 
ed as  of  the  highest  authority  iu  the  matters  concerning 
which  it  treats."' 

From  Moore's  Rural  yew   Yorker. 

•'This  is  a  newly  written  and  illustrated  edition  of  Mr. 
Q.'s  former  work.  Thai  has  proved  of  value  to  thousands 
of  Bee-keepers,  and  this,  with  its  riper  experience  and  added 
knowledge, can  not  fail  of  giving  better  satisfaction.  Thirty- 
live  years  experience! — .What  beginner  In  bee-keeping 
■wITl  not  bring  this  to  his  aid?  We  notice  the  author  has  no 
Patent  Hive  to  introduce,  and  expresses  his  opinions  freely 
en  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  hives  seeking 
popular  favor." 

From  the  Vermont  Farmer. 

•'The  book  is  written  in  familiar  style,  with  the  endeavor 
to  be  practical  rather  than  scientific,  thereby  making  rt  a 
j:ulde  to  the  tyro  in  Apiarian  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  stand- 
ard work  of  reference  for  the  more  experienced  bee-keepers.** 

From  the  X.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 
"All   bee-keepers   should   have  this  manual,  and  others 
may  read  it  as  a  book  of  Wonders.'* 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  Co., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 

FL.AX    CULTURE. 

A  NEW  AND  VERT  VALUABLE  TfORK,  consisting  of  full  di- 
rections, from  selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation 
and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  experienced 
growers.    Svo,  paper.  PRICE  50  Cents. 

HOP"  CULTURE. 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Settixo  and  Cultivation  of  the 
Plants,  to  Pickin-g,  Drying, Pressing, and  MARKETiNQthc 
Crop.  By  Ten  Experienced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with 
over  forty  engravings.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  Tiiukber. 
Svo,  paper.  PP.ICE  10  Cents. 

TOBACCO  CULTURE. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever  issued 
on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  for  the  Selecting 
and  Preparing  of  the  Seed  and  Soil,  Harvesting,  Curing, 
and  Marketing  the  Crop,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of 
the  operations.  The  work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen 
Experienced  Ton.vcco  Growers,  residing  in  different 
parts  of  Hi'-  country.  It  al'O  contains  "at cs  on  the  Tobac- 
co Worm,  with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  41  pp.,  iu  neat  paper 
COVers.  PP.ICE  C5  Cents. 

ONIONS. 

How  to  Raise  them  Profitably. 

Practical  Details,  given  very  plainly  by  Seveyiteen  Onion 
Growers  of  long  experience,  residing  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  No  more  valuable  work  of  its  size  was  ever 
issued.    Octavo,  33  pp.   Keat  paper  covers.    Price  SO  cents. 

NEW-YORK: 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway 


HINTS     TO     HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BY  THE  LATE  HEXRT  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANK  FORESER.) 

BEAUTIFULLY     lLLlSTKATKD, 

CONTENTS. 
How  to  Breed  a  Horse. 
Ponies— Different  Breeds. 
How  to  Breed  Mules. 
How  to  Buy  a  Horse. 
How  to  Feed  a  Horse. 
How  to  Croom  a  Horse. 
How  to  Break  a  Horse. 
How  to  Physic  a  Horse. 
How  to  Shoe  a  Horse. 
How  to  Ride  a  Horse,  etc. 

SENT  POST-PAID,        ....        PRICE,  $1.75. 

SAUNDERS'      DOMESTIC      POULTRY. 

By  S.  M.  SAUNDERS. 

This  valuable  little  work  contains  articles  on  the 
following,  and  other  subjects  relating  to  Farm-yard 
Poultry  :— 

Origin. 

Poultry  Houses. 

Feeding  of  Poultry. 

Breeding  of  Chickens. 

Management. 

Fattening  Poultry. 

Diseases  of  Fowls. 

Preferable  Breeds. 

Feeding  of  Ducks. 

Poultry  for  Exhibition. 

SENT  POST-PAID,         -    PRICE,  paper  40c„  cloth  75c. 


ENDLESS  AITIlJSEIflElVT 

FOR 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

C'ran'lnll's       Improved       Building        Blocks 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  in  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children's 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 

CHURCHES,        DWELtltir.S, 

BARNS,  MILLS, 

FENCES,  FURNITURE,    etc., 

in  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
about  without  falling  to  piece.-. 

The  Blocks  arc  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
a  set.  and  a  card  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  Price 
per  Set:  Plain.  No.  1.  $.».00:  So. 2.  $1.50:  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra. 
Maple  Finish.  No.  1.  $3.00 :  No.  2.  $2.00 ;  No.  3.  $1.50.  A  liber- 
al  discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.    Address 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Cummings  &  Miller. 

Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters: 

Tour  attention  is  invited  to  this  PRACTICAL  WORK 
ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  iu  detail  on  a  working, 
drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various  classes 
of  buildings— with  382  designs  and  714  illustrations, 
containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages,  cut 
stone  work,  <fcc.,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  con- 
taining designs  and  illustrations  that  separately  would 
cost  hundreds  of  dollars.        Price,  Post-paid,  §10.00. 


Modern  American  Architecture. 

BY  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 
Containing 

DESIGNS   AND   PLANS. 

For  Villas,  Farm-Houses.  Cottages,  City  Residences, 
Churches.  School-Houses.  &c.  Ac.  With  Fifty-five  orig- 
inal plates,  giving  in  detail, 

PLANS    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS 

euited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  sending  for  this 
book  it  should  be  stated  that  Cummings  &  Miller's 
"  Modern  American  Architecture  "  is  wanted,  instead  of 
"Architecture,"  another  valuable  work  by  the  same 
authors.  Price,  Post-paid.  $1(1.00. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

A    TREATISE 

ON   THE   CULTIVATION    OP 

AMERICAN     FOREST    TREES. 

TTITH 

NOTES  OX     THE    MOST  VALUABLE    SPECIES. 

By  ANDREW  R.  FULLER, 

Author  vf   the    "  Grafre    Guitarist.'" 

This  is  a  book  of  much  importance  to  all  in  the  "Great 
West,"  where  the  scarcity  of  timber  is  the  one  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  settlement  of  our  large  prairies.  With  its 
aid  the  fanner  can  in  a  few  years  have  his  own  timber 
lot,  from  -which  to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  various  uses  of 
his  farm. 

CONTENTS. 

Planting  Trees  for  Shelter. 

Pruning  of  Forest  Trees. 

Pruning  Evergreens. 

Time  to  Prune. 

Time  to  cut  Timber. 

Description  of  Varieties  of 
Deciduous  Trees. 

Small  Deciduous  Trees. 

Eve  rgro  -u  Trees— Varieties . 

Evergreen  Shrubs  —  Varie- 
ties. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

JUDD   &   CO. 


Propagation. 
Time  for  Sowing  Seeds. 
Preserving  Seeds. 
Gathering  and  Transporting 

Seeds. 
When  to  obtain  Seeds. 
Growing  from  Cnttings. 
Budding,  Grafting,  etc. 
Transplanting. 
Transplanting  large   Trees 
Depth  to  Plant  Trees. 
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ID-AJR'WIjV'S    GREAT    AVORK- 


THE    VARIATION    OF   ANIMALS    AND    PLANTS 

UIDER      DOMESTICATION. 

By    CHARLES    DARWIN,    M.   A.,    F.    R.    S.,    Etc. 


WITH    ^V    PREFACE    TO    THE    AMERICAN     EDITION    B^V    THE    ATTTHOR, 

AND   ALSO   ONE   BY 

Professor    ASA     GRAY,  of  harvard  university; 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  hooks  of  the  day,  presenting  an  array  of  facts  that  show  the  most  extraordinary  amount  of   observation  and  research.    All  the  domestic 
animals,  from  horses  and  cattle  to  canary-birds  and  honey-bees,  are  discussed,  as  well  ns  our  leading  culinary  and  other  plants,  making  it  a  work  of  the  greatest  interest 


Ita  importance  to  agricultur- 
ists, breeders,  scientific  men, 
and  the  general  reader,  will  be 
Been  by  its  scope  as  indicated 
in  the  following  partial  enum- 
eration of  its  contents  :  Pigs, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats  ;  Dons 
and  Cats,  Houses  and  Asses  ; 
Domestic  Rabbits  ;  Domestic 
Pigeons  ;  Fowls. Dr(  ks,Geese, 
Peacock,  Tlrklvs,  Guixea 
Fowls,  Canary-birds,  Gold- 
fish ;   HlVE-BEEs  ;  SlLK-MOTHS. 

Cultivated  Plant-;  GbbsaXi 
and  Cu  lin  art  Plants  ;  Fruits, 
Ornamental  Trees,  Flowers, 
Bud  Variation.  Inheritance, 
Reversion  or.  Atavism,  Cross- 
ing. On  the  Good  Effects 
of  Crossing,  and  on  the  Evil 
Effects  of  Close  Inter- 
breeding. Selection.  Causes 
of  Variability,  Laws  of  V 
riation,  etc\.  etc. 


Skulls  of  Pigeons  viewed  laterally %  of  natural  size.  A.— Wild 
Pock  Pigeon.  B.— Short-faced  Tumbler,  C—  English  Carrier. 
D.—Bagadotten  Carri*  r. 


Head  of  Wild  Boar,  and  Of  a  pig  of  the 
Yorkshire  Large  Breed,  named  "  Golden  -/''"/•' 
the  latter  from  a  photograph. 


Notices  by  (ho  Pre*N. 

Mr.  Darwin  is  not  an  ordinary 
writer,  and  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  expand  his  earlier  and 
more  general  statements.  His 
recital  of  curious  facts  is  en- 
livened and  illustrated  through- 
out by  thought :  bis  principles 
and  arguments  everywhere  rest 
^  solidly  upon  observed  fact. 

The  reader  is  frequently  led 
np  in  thought,  within  sight,  and 
hearing,  as  it  were,  of  the  very 
workshop  of  Nature.  Glimpses 
given  of  wonderful  pros- 
pects ;  passing  suggestions  of 
thoughts  almost  too  bold  for  ex- 
pression, or  profound  analogies 
are  embodied  in  illustrations 
which  might  be  expanded  into 
theories.  Every  chapter  is  full  of 
facts.  They  arc  the  substance 
of  the  whole  work.  No  room 
ia  lost  by  the  theories.  They 
Eerve  as  a  system  for  arranging 
the  facts,  of  which  the  book 
seems  to  contain  more  than 
could  possibly  be  compressed 
into  the  same  space,  if  it  con- 
tained nothing  else. 

Kew  York  Evening  Post. 


nghl    together,  and  for  this  alone, 


The  book  presents  the   most  remarkable  collection  of   facts,  methodically  arranged  concerning- onr  domestic  animals  and  plants,    ye 
it  ia  of  the  highest  value.    (St.  Louis)  Journi  '  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  a  work  which  will  command  universal  attention,  and  will  be  of  particular  value  to  agriculturists,  whether  engaged  in  stock-raising  only,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
in  general.     Fonufs  {Philadelphia)   Weekly  Press. 

"Whether  the  reader  agrees  or  not  with  the  peculiar  views  of  the  author  upon  the  great  problems  involved,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  of  the  value  of  these  volumes  as  a 
storehouse  of  the  results  of  observations  concerning  our  domestic  animals  and  plants,  far  more  elaborate  and  complete  than  can  elsewhere  bo  found.  We  can  testify  also  that  the 
work  is  a  fascinating  one  for  perusal.     Congregatkmalist  and  Recorder^  (Boston). 

The  work  is  alike  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  practical  agriculturist  and  the  student  of  natural  history.  The  immense  collection  of  facts  which  it  presents  in  illustration  of 
the  scientific  views  of  the  writer  are  of  singular  interest  and  value,  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  theory  of  which  he  is  the  most  able  and  earnest  advocate,  and  in  its  present  form, 
the  original  expounder.  Mr.  Darwin's  modesty  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  candor.  He  is  an  example  of  the  humility  which  belongs  to  genuine  science,  and  is  the  condition 
of  high  intellectual  attainments.  The  execution  of  his  work  is  in  harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  his  mind.  Written  in  a  style  of  eminent  simplicity,  artlessncss,  and  sin- 
cerity, free  from  abtruse  reasonings  or  pedantic  refinements,  it  must  prove  singularly  attractive  to  the  lovers  of  nature  no  less  than  to  the  scientific  student.    New  York  Tribune, 

PUBLISHED     IN     TWO     VOLUMES     OF     NEARLY     1100     PAGES. 

FINELY     ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT    POST-PAID. ...  PRICE,     $6.00. 

ORANGE     .TtTDD     &.    <DOTVLT>  J^TS^T  „    24?&    Broadway,    IVew    York. 
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THE 

MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of 

Every  Article  oflliiman  Food 

Sold  in  the  Public  Markets 

i>r  the  cities  of 

New    Tfork,     Bto-lon.    I'liiliialelphin, 

:ioi«I    Stt-ooklvu  ; 

Including  the  variotaa 

Domestic  and  Wii«i  Animals,  Poul- 
try, Game,   ITisli,  Vejfi1- 
tabics,  Fruits,  clo., 
witli 

MANY  CURIOUS  INCIDENTS  AND 
ANECDOTES. 

r.v 

THOMAS    F.    DE  VOE, 

AUTHOR   OP    "THE   MARKET    BOOK,"    ETC. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
bo  found  practically  useful  us  well  us  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
ami  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa- 
tion which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household.  In  order  fully  lo  carry 
out  the  practie.il  views  hero  indicated,  tin- work  is  di- 
vided into  several  headings  ;  all  of  winch,  however,  har- 
monize into  one  connecting  form,  "  What  we  'Eat"  Do- 
mestic, or  Tame  Animals;  Wild  Animals,  or  Animal 
Game;  Poultry;  Wild  .Fowl  and  Buds,  or  Bird  Came; 
Pish;  Vegetables;  Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs;  Fruits 
and  Nuts;  Dairy  and  Household  Products,  etc. 

The  author  1ms  gleaned  what  he  deems  the  useful,  from 
the  daily  wants,  and  Hie  common  expressions  of  almosi 
every  home.  "  Wh:ii  shall  we  have  to-day  for  dinner?11 
"  What  is  there  in  our  markets  tit  Lo  eat  ':'"  "What  kinds  of 
meats,  poultry,  game,  fish,  vegetables,  and  Quits  arc  in 
season  V  '"What  names  are  given  to  Hie  different  joints 
of  meats,  and  whai  dishes  are  they  severally  andgener- 
ally  used  for?"  These,  and  many  other  similar  ques- 
tions are  often  discussed,  with  no  one  to  an  answer. 
For  this  book  it  is  claimed  that  it  contains  a  com- 
prehensive reply  to  all  queries  of  this  nature. 

In  order  the  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  views  the  author 
lias  entertained  in  relation  to  the  various  articles  of 
food,  he  has  used  as  illustrations  the  outlined  diagram 
figures  of  Biich  animals  as  are  usually  portioned  out  and 
sold  by  the  public  market  butchers,  with  the  various 
names,  given  with  the  accompanying  engraved  cuts  of 
the  principal  joints.  These  are  intended  to  assist  in 
their  recognition  when  called  for,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  ren- 
dering perfect  the  dishes  commonly  made   from   them. 

After  the  Butcher's  Meals  will  be  found  a  brief  de- 
scriptionof  other  articles  of  food,  with  the  periods  of 
their  season  or  when  considered  best  ;  also  instructions 
to  guide  in  judging  of  and  selecting  them  in  the 
various  public  market-places. 

PJRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  PRACTICAL 

POULTRY    KEEPER. 


A   COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOB    DOMESTIC    USE,   THE    MARKETS,    OR 

EXHIBITION. 

XSeaut  i  fully   111 iisl  ruled. 

1:1   I..   WRIGHT. 


NOTICES   BY   THE    PRESS. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  ehiekeiis  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick- 
en fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
blight  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec- 
tion, extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ- 
ten with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  any  one  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
.11  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright's  Manual  are  taken  np 
with  minute  direction  :  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 
attention,  on  large  poultry  yard-  A  study  of  Mr. 
Wright's  book  will  convince  any  farmer's  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat- 
ter- of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  onein  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'   1  ab&net. 

Tlii-^  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and   management  of  poultry,  whether  for 

domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition The  book  is 

eminently  practical,  and  wo  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Pre*:. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  near  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  ponltry  fanciers.  It  is  em- 
bellished with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

Xav  York  Obs*  rver, 

The  author  has  called  to  bis  aid  all  who  were  experi- 
enced in    the    Subject    whereof  he  writes,   and   tin-  COBSC* 

quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  hook  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man- 
agement of  poultry  lor  domestic  use.  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Befiector, 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 
ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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FAH.1I     niPLEMEXTS 

A  N  U 

FA RIU   J»l A  <  H I  \  E II Y9 

ami   THE 

Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use: 

WXTB 

SIMPLE  AND  PRACTICAL  EXPLANATIONS 

OF   THK 

LAWS  OF  MOTION  AND  FORCE 

AS   APrLlKD 

ON  THE  FARM. 
with  a&a  illustrations. 

HY 

JOHN  J.    THOMAS. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay 
published  in  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  X.  V.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  IsM 
published  by  the  Harpers.  It.  has  been,  and  remains,  the 
only  work  in  which  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, namely,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
water,  wind,  and  heat,  are  systematically  discussed  as 
applied  to  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

The  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by  the 
author.  It.  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re  written  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  A  large  number 
of  new  implements  are  described,  with  the  heavier  farm 
machinery  ;  and  the  use  of  steam,  both  in  cooking  and  as 
power   on    the    farm,  is  clearly   disenfiscd. 

0TICE9    E7    THE     THESS. 

The  great  value  of  this  work  is  the  application  of  natural 
philosophy  to  farm  labor,  in  the  use  of  power,  and  it  will 
supply  one  of  the  best  text-hooks  in  onr  agricultural 
schools.  Every  farmer's  son  should  carefully  study  tins 
hook,  and  he  will  be  saved  much  hard  labor,  accom- 
plish more  work,  and  have  less  wear  ami  breakage  in  the 
implements  he  uses.  The  chapter  on  plowing  i--  of  great 
value  to  all  plowmen,  whether  "Id  or  young,  and  is  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  book.  CJiicago  Tribune. 

We  welcome  this  new  and  re-written  edition  of  an  old 
and  very  valuable  work.  The*  six  pages  on  road-making  are 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book  to  every  highway 
surveyor  in  Vermont.  Farmers  need  to  study  the  me- 
chanics of  Agriculture.  .  .This  volume  is  admirably  cal- 
culated to  aid  the  farmer  in  determining  what  he  needs 
and  how  to  supply  that  want.       BurUnr/ton  FreePress. 

Tin1  volume  is,  one  of  great  value,  and  should  be  in 
every  Farmer's  Library,  for  it  is  full  of  practical  hi  Jges- 
tionsand  useful  information.  Salem  Observer. 

Mr.  Thomas'  illustrations  are  largely  drawn  from  ob- 
jects with  which  the  farmer  is  familiar,  and  anyone  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  readily  grasp  the  whole,  follow- 
ing the  author  step  by  step,  from  the  inertia  of  the  load- 
ed wagon  which  snaps  the  harness  traces  on  a  sudden 
start,  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  shape  of  the  working 
parts  of  tli^-  plow,  and  the  construction  of  the  steam 
engine,  or  the  radiation  of  heat  causing  the  phenomena 
of  dew  and  frost.       Cultivator  ./.•.■/  Country  Gentleman. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas'  previous 
works  need  not  to  be  told  that  it  is  written  in  a  clear. 
concise,  practical  style,  and  though  eminently  scientific, 
the  language  is  so  Ave  from  nil  nnecessary  technicalities, 
and  so  pleasingly  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well 
illustrated  and  enlivened  by  appropriate  incident,  anec- 
dotes, experiments,  etc.,  as  to  excite  and  repay  the  con- 
tinued attention  of  the  reader.     Gaksburg  Free  Ph 

The  whole  work  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  char- 
acter, and  the  application  of  the  principles  taught  to 
the  farmer's  daily  work  makes  its  instructions  of  very 
great  value.  There  is  not  an  agricultural  writer  that 
could  be  named  mon'  respected  than  Mr,  Thomas,  or 
one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from  personal  bins 
in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  more  implicitly 
relied  upon.  Hartford  Daily  Thn.  b. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &,    CO., 

245    Broadway,   New  York 


THE  TRAPPER'S  GUIDE ; 

A  Manual  of  Instructions 

For    capluriug    :ill     t<iii«I*   of    fur-bearing 

animals,  and  caring  tbeir  skins;  witn 

observations  on  the  fur  trade,  hints 

on  lile  iii    ilie  woods*  and   narra- 
tives of  trapping  and  limiting 
excursions* 

I'.v  S.   NEW  HOUSE, 

And  otlier  Trappers  smd    Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

21G    Passes;    Octavo. 

With  32  full  pagi    TUustratio-ns,  and  numerous 

sin. til<  i-  Engravings. 

CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades.— Observa- 
tions mi  tin'  Fur  Trade.— Season  for  Trapping. — Statis- 
tics "f  tha  Fur  Trade 

THE  TRAPPERS    ART. 

I.  PRELIMINARIES. 

II.  CAPTURE  OF  ANIMALS 

III.  CURING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPER'S  FOOD. 

The  Deer.— The  Buffalo.— The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn. — The  Argali. — The  Prong-horn  Antelope. — 
Squirrel  Routing.  —  The  Ruffled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Gronse. — Sharp-tail  Grouse  Cock  ofthe  Plains.— Dusky 
Grouse.— Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse.— White-tailed  Ptar- 
migan.—Willow  Ptarmigan. — European  Grouse.— Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish. — Fishing  through  the  Ice.— Not-fishing 
in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING    AND  WOOD-CRAFT. 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 
BOAT  BUILDING 
SNOW  SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper.— A  Young  Trapper's 
Experience.— The  Deer  Hunt. — Mnskrat  Hunting. — An 
Amateur  in  the  North  Woods.— Traveling  in  a  Circle.— 
An  Expedition  to  the  Laurentian  Hill-. 

APPENDIX. 

History  ami  description  of  the  Newhouse  Trap.— Con- 
clusion. 


SENT  POST-PAID. 
Address 


Puli'E  $i  mi. 


ORANCE    JUDD    &.    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WAKING'S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING    FOR    HEALTH. 

By  GEO.    K.  WAKING.  Jr., 
Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central   Park,  New   York. 
CONT E N T S  . 
Land  to  t.t.  Drained;    How  Drains  Apt;    now  to 
Make    Drains;    How    to    Take    Care    op    Drains; 
What  Draining  Costs     Wu.i.  It  Pay'/  How  to  Make 
Tiles;  Reclaiming  Salt  Mahsues;  LIousi:  and  Town 
Drainage. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRE   £ 
He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  ili>-  constmction  of  single  (trains  and  systems  of 

drain-,  th i-i  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 

making  of  tiles,  and  tlie  reclaiming  of  Ball  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  lie  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health,. 
[Portland  {Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com- 
plete system  of  nnder-drainage.  This  hook  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  fanner  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  1,111.)  RejmU 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,         -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

I1ARTH    CLOSETS: 

How  to  Make  them  and  how  to  Use  them. 

Br  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  by  al!  who  have  given  the 
least  thought  to  the  subject,  that  the  waste  of  the  most 
vital  elements  of  the  soil's  fertility,  through  our  present 
practice  of  treating  human  excrement  as  a  thing  that'  is 
to  be  hurried  info  the  sea,  or  buried  iti  underground 
vaults,  or  in  some  other  way  put  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
reach,  is  full  of  danger  to  our  future  prosperity.  Sup- 
ported as  the  arguments  in  this  little  work  arc  by  tlie 
most  imperative  agricultural  and  sanitary  considerations, 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
approval  of  all,  in  both  town  and  country,  who  have  the 
well-being  of  society  at  heart. 
SENT  POST-PAID...  PAPER  COVERS.     PRICE 25cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By   GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

C  A  It  n  F  V  I.  J.  Y      BKYI  S  E  I). 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant;  The  Sou.;  Manures;  Mechanical  Cul- 
tivation ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer  t  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

nORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  '"Though  dealing 
with  farts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen- 
tence, and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  honrs  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who* 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  Dot  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  fanner  or  farmer's  son  can  stndy  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before." 

SENT  POST-PAID,        ...       -        PRICE,  $1.00. 
Address 

ORANCE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ESTABLISHED     1861. 
THE 


TEA  COMPANY 


Receive   their   Teas    by  the    Cargo  from    the 
best   Tea    districts  of   China  and   Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT      CARGO      PRICES. 

CLUB   ORDERS    PROMPTLY  SUPPLIED. 

PRICE    LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c,  Sec,  00c.,  host  $1  fl  ». 

MIXED,  (Green  anil  ISlaok).  Toe.,  sue.,  90c.  best  $1  per  lb. 

ENGLISH    BREAKFAST   (Black),  S0c,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,   best 

*!.'»[)  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  i  Green).  SOc... 90c  $1,  $1.10.  best  $1.35  per  pound. 
TOUSG  11TSON   (Green),  SOc,  90c,  $1,  f  1.10,  best  $1.'.'5  per 

pound. 
UNCOLORED  .JAPAN.  nOc  *1.  $1.10,  hest  $1.35  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  best  $1.50  per  pound. 


COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  roFFKK.^nc.,  25c,  00c.,  85c,  best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons.  Boarding-house  keepers,  mul  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  cotfee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  onr  FRKNCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE,  which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  ner  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  KOASThlHUngroundi, 
30c,  35o. ,  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroastedj,  25c.,  80c, 
33c,  best  35c.  per  lb. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  lo  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. It  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re- 
funded. 

.  Great  American  Tea   Company,  j 

Nos.  31    and  33  VESEY-ST., 
Post-Office  Box,    .-..r,  I.;.    New  York  Citj'. 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES  WR1NCER 


Recommended  as  "  I'.est,"  bv  American  Aaricvtturtat. 
(See  Premium  List  and  back  numbers. i  Sold  by  dealers 
generally.  R.  C.  BEOWNTNG,  Gen.  Agent, 

32  Cortlandt-st.,  New  Fork. 

HORSFORD'S    SELF-RAISING  BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wltolesoine  and  best  of  TtltEAo.  r-.lsrriT, 
cakks.  &c  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  he 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  BesolTlns  itself  into  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  t*Hi  »I.ERA, 
And  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  "ratelnff"  the  douch  it  does  not,  like  other 
roast,  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package    contains    full  directions  for    use.    Send  for  pani- 

J inlet,  supplied  gratis.  Ask  vour  Grocer  for  "Horsiord's 
tread  Preparation."  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD.  EVERETT 
&  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents.  3(11  Fulton-st.,  New  York. 

Interesting  to  Ladies. — My  wife  has  used 
a  Grover  &  Baker  sewing  machine  for  deven 
years,  during  which  time  it  has  never  needed 
a  dollar's  worth  of  repairs,  excepting  onco 
when  broken  by  an  accident  in  moving.  It  has 
done  all  sorts  of  work  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

\VM.    T).    liALDWTN, 

Washington,  D.  C 


WHY  BE   TROUBLED  WITH 
FLIES 
and 
MOSQCITOES  I 
A   SURE   PREVENTIVE. 

Window    Screens 

ON  A  NEW  PLAN. 

Neater,  Stronger.  Cheaper,  and  Better  in  Every  Respect, 
than  anv  other  SCREEN  in  the  market.  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tall.    Send  for  a  Circular.        E.  S.  4-  J.  TORREY  &  CO.. 

No.  11  Barclay-st.,  New  York. 


IVORIDE 

KNIFE-HANDLES 

EQUAL  IX 

BEAUTY  and  DURABILITY 

TO  THE  GENUINE 

IVORY, 


TBAC£  Z.IARI 


"'w'<C.,.~J'Jz-  .      required  by  I'.  S.  Go vernment,  —  U 

."   ■-.  -.:    .._     .         <-|ii:il]nl  l<>i'    !'■:  lliianrv  :tiid  Kc.mcuii 

IUrb^SC!**-.  Packed  in  the  celebrated  Guarai 


AND  AT 


HALF  THE    PRICE. 

This  material  is  guaranteed  to  resist  the  action  of  beat 
and  cold,  whether  of  water  or  of  the  atmosphere. 

FOR  SALE    BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

J.    Russell    &    Co., 

GREEN    RIVER    CUTLERY  WORKS, 

83  Beokman  Street,  Nov  York  City. 

PRATT'S  ASTRAL  OIL 

I^OR  FAMILY  USE  —  NO 
change  of  Lamps  required— A 
perfectly  safe  Illuminating  Oil— Sti  ict- 
lv  Pure — No  Mixture,  No  Chemicals — 
"Will  not  Explode— Fire  Test  1-15  de- 
■™ees  [Being §5  degrees  higher  than  is 
ne- 
feonomy— 
Guaranty 
Tilt.  Cans.  Ask  for  Pratt's  "Astral,"  the  safest  and  best 
Illuminating  Oil.  Tn/ it.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
At  wholesale  and  retail  by  the  Proprietors, 

Oil  House  of  CHAKLES  PRATT, 
(Established  in  1770.) 
Manufacturers,  Parkers  and  Dealers 
in  strictly  First-Class  Oils. 
Pox  3,050.  10S  FTJLTON  ST.,  NEW  YOBK. 

Send  tor  circulars,  with  testimonials  and  price  lists. 

To  Purchasers  of  Music. 

You  are  constantly  buying  New  Music,  and  paying 
from  35  to  40  cents  'for  every  piece  you  get.  This  is 
throwing  away  moncv  when  you  can  get  ten  times 
as  much  music  for  the  same  price  by  subscribing  to 

Peters'  Musical  Monthly. 

It  is  a  mammoth  montblv  of  forty-eight  pages,  de- 
voted entirely  to  Music,  giving  all  the  latest  and  best 
Songs  and  Pieces  of  Will  S.  Hays,  Thomas,  Keller, 
Bishop,  Kinkel,  Pacher,  Becht,  and  other  popular 
■writers. 

10  Pieces  for  30  Cents. 

Each  number  contains  about  Fonr  Dollars'  worth  of 
New  Music,  and  all  we  ask  for  this  valuable  work  is 
GO  cents  per  copy;  $1.50  for  six  months  ;  or  $3  per 
year.    Send  for  a  sample  copy,  and  see  for  yourself. 

Extraordinary  Inducement. 

Believing  our  Magazine  to  be  invaluable  to  every 
lover  of  music,  and  lor  the  purpose  of  giving  every 
one  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  we  will  send  Volume 
III.  from  January  to  June,  1S09,  on  receipt  of  One 
Dollar.  It  contains  at  least  Twenty-five  Dollars' 
worth  of  New  Music. 

Music  Sent    by  Mail  Free 

of  Postage  on  receipt  of  the  marked  price  :  and  we 
make  it  n  rule  to  Jill  all  orders,  no  matter  how  small, 
completely,  and  with  dispatch.  Dealers.  Teachers, 
and  Schools  supplied  at  the  lowest  possible  rates. 

J.  L.  PETERS,  P.  0.  Box  5,429. 

108  Broadway,  2few  York. 

Rural  Improvements. 

R.  M.  Copei-and,  Author  of  Conntry  Life,  furnishes  plans 
and  advice  for  laying  out  and  planting  Public  and  Private 
prounds  of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Eorbes, 
BoBtotl:  Kufus  Waterman,  Providence.  R.  I.:  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  New  York  City  ;  Rev.  E.  T.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis, 
1ml.  ;  O.S.  Hubbell,  Philadelphia.  Penn.;  Dr.  John  T.  Oil- 
man. Portland.  Me.    40  Barrister's  Hail,  Boston,  Mass. 

FRFP  \  0m'   ^ew    Cntaloeue  of    Imi>i-ov4»fl 
1  III, .j  .       STENCH,    DIES.        MORE       THAN 

Onft    A  JlO.'Vril  is  bfinsr  made  with  them. 
?*wv  s.  M.  SPENCER  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

MASSACHUSETTS     AGRICULTURAL      COL- 
LEGE, Amherst,  Mass.    For  Circulars  or  any  desired 

information,  address  the  President,  AV.  S.  CLARK. 


PRACTICAL  STANDARD 

BOOKS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 


JUST    PUBLISHED: 

WOODWARD'S 


By  Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect. 

One  large   quarto  volume,   superbly  bound. 

PRICE    TWELVE    DOLLARS. 

A  practical  work,  containing  1,000  designs,  plans,  and  de- 
tails, for  country,  suburban,  and  village  houses,  all  drawn 
to  working  scale. 

Perspective  Views,  front  and  side  elevations,  sections,  and 
full  detail  drawings,  with  specifications  and  estimates.  Also,  ' 
detail  drawings  to  working  scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French  Roofs, 
Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay  "Windows,  Inside 
Shutters,  French  Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Lattice-Work,  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors,  Win- 
dow-Casings, Gable  Finish,  Finhils,  Greetings,  Canopies, 
Hoods,  Observatories,  Base,  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish, 
Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired by  a  Builder,  to  design, specify,  erect,  and  completely 
finish  dwelling-houses  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  style. 

Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Also,  New  Editions  of 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses. 

Unoriginal  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Outbuildings,  and  numerous  plans  for  laying 
out  small  tracts  of  ground.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. 

With  designs  and  Plans  of  Country  and  Suburban  Houses, 
and  many  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post-paid, $1.50. 

Woodward's  Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans  of  Conntry  Houses  of  moderate 
cost,  with  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the  manner  of  con- 
structing Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  American  Conntry  Life,  niustrated  with 
Original  Plans  and  Designs,  and  full  Directions  for  Design- 
ing, Building,  Heating,  :i«d  Furnishing,  aud  Form  of  Con- 
tract and  Specifications.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People. 

For  the  Suburb  and  Country.  The  Villa,  the  Mansion,  and 
the  Cottage.  100  Original  Designs,  with  full  descriptions  and 
constructive  and  miscellaneous  details.  Post-paid,  $3,00. 

Jacques'  Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns.  Stables,  and  Outbuildings 
of  all  kinds.  With  a  chapter  on  Churches  aud  School- 
Houses.    126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Comprising  a  series  of  Designs  for  Churches.  Exemplified 
in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  By  Upjohn, 
Renwick.  Wheeler,  Wells,  Austin,  Stone,  Cleveland, 
Backus,  Reeve,  etc.  One  folio  volume,  printed  in  colors, 
45  plates.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

By  special  arrangement  all  the  above  books  will  be 
furnished  at  prices  named  by 
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'•C  A  S  S  I  U  S    M.    CLAY,    Jr."- 

The  magnificent  horse  'whose  portrait  we 
here  present  is  perhaps  as  good  a  type  of  the 
American  trotter  of  the  present  day  as  could 
he  selecte'd  in  the  whole  country.  He  is  high 
bred,  reckoning  his  pedigree  from  some  of  the 
most  famous  thoroughbreds  and  getters  of 
trotting  stock  ever  in  the  country.  His  sire, 
Cassius  M  Clay  (also  sire  of  Geo.  M.  Patchen), 
and  his  grandsire,  Andrew  Jackson,  were 
famous  trotters.  The  last  combined  two  strains 
of  Messenger  blood,  and  his  sire,  Young  Bashaw, 
was  famed  as  a  getter  of  trotting  stock.  On  the 
side  of  the  dam,  also,  C.  M.  Clay,  Jr.,  receives 
another  strong  dash  of  Messenger  blood,  his 


[COPYRIGHT  SKCUUED.] 

■From  a  Painting  Painted  by  Edwin  Forbes.  - 

grandsire  Chancellor  being  by  Mambrino,  son 
of  Imported  Messenger.  He  is  of  a  rich  brown 
color,  nearly  10  hands  high.  His  legs  are  clean 
and  flat,  his  shoulders  sloping,  chest  deep,  and 
back  short.  He  has  powerful  hind  quarters,  and 
a  fine,  graceful  carriage,  hightened  by  a  beauti- 
fully set  on  head,  and  a  fine  flowing  mane  and 
heavy  tail.  The  eye  is  remarkably  full,  and  his 
hoofs  are  round  and  solid.  He  is  now  owned 
by  that  enterprising  firm,  R.  S.  Strader  &  Co., 
of  Bullittsville,  Ky.,  and  is  the  sire  of  a  number 
of  horses  already  famous,  and  of  others  who 
are  promising  candidates  for  high  honors 
upon  the  turf.     S.  T.  H.,  in  the  Turf,  Field 


•Drawn  and  engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

and  Farm,  says  that  "all  of  his  colts  that 
have  been  trained  have  shown  themselves 
worthy  of  their  lineage  in  size,  color,  bottom, 
and  speed,"  and  that  "even  his  grandsons,  like 
those  of  Old  Hambletonian,  are  showing  fine 
promise."  This  noble  animal  combines  more 
useful  qualities  than  it  is  common  to  find — a 
near  approximation  to  perfection  in  form,  with 
large  size,  great  power,  great  fleetness,  perfect 
trotting  action,  remarkable  endurance,  and  a 
good  constitution.  These  are  characteristics  we 
cannot  too  assiduously  cultivate  in  all  kinds  of 
horses,  and  they  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
combined  with  a  docile  and  kindly  disposition. 
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Work  will  vary  with  the  weather.  If  we  have  a 
moist  time  the  opportunity  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed to  have  the  plowing  done  early,  and  then  to  kill 
several  crops  of  seedling  weeds  with  the  harrow. 
If  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  no  better  time  can 
be  found  for  burning  weeds  along  stone  walls,  or 
cutting  and  drying  those  in  the  field  or  in  the  mead- 
ow that  are  iu  seed.  If  the  fall  work  that  can  be 
done  at  this  season  is  finished,  look  to  the  swamps 
and  to  the  draining  of  boggy  ground  where  too 
much  water  stands  in  ordinary  seasons.  Rainy-day 
work  is  plenty.  There  is  grain  to  thrash  and  pre- 
pare for  market — peas  and  beans  also ;  the  corn- 
house  to  put  in  order,  and  apparatus  for  grinding 
and  cooking  pig  feed.  Withal  save  time  to  at- 
tend I  he  fairs,  and  by  all  means  exhibit  something. 

lEints  Aliout  Work. 

Apples. — Windfalls  are  full  of  worms,  usually. 
Pick  them  up  regularly,  and  feed  to  the  pigs  all  not 
fit  for  cider,  or  at  least  for  vinegar. 

Field  Crops. — Beans  should  be  pulled  as  soon  as 
the  pods  seem  well  matured.  They  will  cure  in  a 
loft  better  than  in  the  field,  and  a  few  may  be  cured 
on  a  barn  floor.  In  the.  field,  stack  them  between 
stakes  to  keep  off  the  ground  and  thrash  when  dry. 

Jbtatocs. — Dig  as  soon  as  ripe — provided  there  is 
not  much  rot  among  them— in  which  case  use  judg- 
ment. If  they  can  be  dug  and  sold  before  they 
rot  much,  well;  if  they  can  be  fed  with  profit,  do 
so.  Do  not  put  them  into  tho  cellar  to  become  a 
mass  of  corruption,  and  make  it  necessary  to 
overhaul  and  throw  them  away  by  and  by. 

Corn. — Pulling  corn  fodder  is  a  Southern  practice, 
which  wc  do  not  approve  of.  If  it  seems  best  to 
pull  leaves  this  year,  do  not  do  it  until  the  grain  is 
glazed.  Topping  is  much  less  objectionable — in 
foot,  we  do  not  object  to  it  in  the  case  of  large, 
coarse-stalked  varieties.  This,  too,  should  never 
lie  done  until  the  glazing  of  the  kernel  shows 
that  the  grain  has  its  full  size.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
damage  to  the  corn,  hut  there  is  proportionate  gain 
in  the  feed,  which  is  very  valuable.  Cutting  up  at 
the  ground  has  much  in  its  favor.  The  field  is  as 
good  as  cleared  at  one  operation,  and  may  be 
plowed  and  sown  at  once  if  desired — provided  the 
stooks  are  made  on  as  few  lines  as  possible,  stand- 
ing very  close.  Taking  twenty-five  rows  the  long- 
est way  through  the  field,  it  is  no  very  great  labor 
to  close  on  the  middle  row,  taking  twelve  hills  on 
each  side,  and  so  make  a  stook  to  every  hill  on 
this  row— leaving  plow  lands  of  one  hundred  feet 
or  thereabouts  in  width,  which  should  be  plowed 
"inward,"  or  "right  about."  The  grain  must  be 
well  glazed  before  the  stalks  are  cut.  It  loses 
scarcely  perceptibly  in  weight,  while  the  stalks  and 
leaves  arc  saved.  One  day's  or  half  a  day's  drying 
after  being  cut  up  will  save  the  fodder  from  injury 
from  severe  frosts,  which  would  otherwise  render 
it  flavorless  and  of  little  value  as  fodder. 

C<r:'  Fodder. — Cattle  and  horses  will  eat  corn 
leaves  and  husks  well;  they  will  eat  almost  the 
whole  of  the  toppings,  but  unless  it  is  cooked 
they  will  not  cat  all  tho  but  stalks.  However,  if 
cut  up  and  soaked,  they  will  eat  a  good  portion  of 
them,  especially  if  dusted  with  a  little  meal  or  oil- 
eake.  What  they  refuse  is  worth,  we  presume,  half 
as  much  as  manure  as  it  would  be  if  eaten.  The  im- 
mense waste  of  feeding  corn  fodder  on  the  ground 
is,  that  but  a  comparatively  small  part  is  eaten,  and 
the  rest  is  utilized  as  manure  to  but  a  small  ex- 
lent.  Corn  fodder,  sown  for  the  purpose,  should 
be  cut  as  close  as  possible,  bound  in  small  bundles, 
with  new  rye  si  raw,  and  set  up  against  rails  laid  on 
crosf  ed  slakes,  or  in  crotches  against  a  fence,  or  in 
..pro  shooks,  to  dry.  It  will  not  mould  enough  to 
hurt   it    unless   it  lies  long  flat  upon   the  ground. 

Hoots.— Heels,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  turnips, 
malic  astonishing  growth  this  mouth.     Keep  them 


clear  of  weeds,  which  sap  the  very  life  of  the  soil. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  run  a  one-horse  subsoil 
plow  between  the  rows.  If  crowded,  roots  of  all 
kinds  may  be  thinned  to  advantage,  and  the  surplus 
sent  to  market  or  fed  to  stock.  Hogs  will  grow 
fist  on  the  diet,  though  it  is  not   very  fattening. 

Crass. — If  (lie  aftermath  is  to  be  cut,  do  it  in 
this  month,  and,  if  you  can,  manure  with  fine  com- 
post or  some  "hand  manure"  afterwards.  This 
gives  a  chance  for  a  good  covering  to  grow,  to  pro- 
tect the  roots  of  the  grasses  from  the  winter.  If 
the  second  growth  is  to  be  fed  off,  it  is  economy  to 
tether  the  cows.  The  writer  tetbers  with  chains, 
using  iron  fetters  to  attach  them  to  one  hind  leg. 
If  the  fetters  fit,  there  will  be  no  wearing  of  the 
skin  after  a  few  days.  Change  from  leg  to  leg 
daily.  The  e»ws  need  water  three  times  a  day, 
and  to  have  the  stakes  or  rods  shifted  according  to 
the  abundance  of  the  feed,  giving  them  six  feet  or 
more  advance  at  each  shift.  See  that  the  c»ws  can- 
not get  together  and  become  twisted  up.  The 
twisting  up,  and  turning  around  trees,  etc.,  are  the 
only  accidents  that  can  happen  to  cows  tethered  by 
the  leg.  Tied  by  the  neck,  they  may  hang  them- 
selves as  easily  as  not,  and  often  do,  in  an  open 
field.  New  grass  laud  and  stubble  should  not  ba 
fed  off  too  soon  or  by  heavy  animals  of  any  kind. 

Seeding  down. — Grass  may  be  sown  alone  at  Ibis 
season,  or  a  little  earlier  perhaps,  batter  than  at 
any  other.  Prepare  the  ground  well,  giving  thor 
ough  harrowing  and  top-dressing,  picking  off  the 
stones;  sow  the  seed,  and  roll.  A  bushel  of  oats 
harrowed  in  before  the  grass  seed  is  60wn,  will  af- 
ford the  young  plants  (he  protection  of  a  fine 
mulch  during  the  winter,  and  unless  the  season  is 
very  mild,  will  be  thoroughly  dead  and  out  of  the 
way  when   spring  comes,  making  good  manure. 

Saving  Seed. — Seed  corn  should  be  marked  be- 
fore it  is  cut  up,  by  selecting  the  best  ear  where 
two  or  more  are  on  a  stalk,  and  tying  strings  tightly 
around  them.  They  will  thus  be  found  and  thrown 
one  side  at  husking.  Seed  potatoes  should  be  se- 
lected from  those  that  have  healthy  stalks,  and 
ripen  first.  It  is  very  well  to  go  through  and  dig 
from  bills  before  the  general  digging.  If  the  whole 
crop  is  to  be  saved  for  seed,  or  if  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  it  pure,  go  through  carefully,  and  dig  any 
suspicious  or  peculiar  looking  hills.  Seed  of  all 
kinds  should  be  kept  where  it  is  dry,  in  nets,  bask- 
ets, loosely  covered  pails,  or  in  net  bags,  or  tied 
together  and  suspended.  Close  vessels  are  often 
fatal   to   seeds,   causing   them   to   mould  or  heat. 

Winter  Grain.  —  Wheat. — The  land  should  lie  put 
in  order,  well  manured  on  the  surface,  harrowed  to 
a  fine  tilth,  and  the  seed  sown  as  early  as  possible 
this  month.  Use  any  fine,  rich,  well-rotted  com- 
post. Peruvian  guano,  fine  bone-dust,  and  almost 
any  good  fertilizer,  containing  both  ammonia  and 
phosphoric  acid,  will  pay.  Soaking  the  seed  in  a 
strong  brine  and  drying  with  dry  slaked  lime  pre- 
vents smut  to  a  great  degree.  Pickling  enables  one 
also  to  skim  oil"  and  separate  many  of  the  light 

grains  which    the  fan-mill    leaves. Rye  may   be 

sown  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  but  is  usually 
sown  in  October,  as  sometimes  it.  makes  too  rank  a 
growth,  and  is  smothered  thereby  in  the  course  of 
the  winter.     Much  depends  on  the  land. 

Buckwheat  is  greatly  injured  by  even  a  light  frost. 
Be  prepared  to  cut  and  pul  in  little  cocks  orgavelsas 
soon  as  frost  threatens.  The  tops  should  be  gathered 
and  bound  at  the  top,  more  to  prolong  the  drying 
and  to  prevent  the  wind  scattering  the  grain,  than 
to  make  the  little  gavels  shed  rain.  Many  kernels, 
half  formed  when  cut,  will  fill  out  at  the  expense 
of  the  juices  of  the  haulm. 

Son/hum. — This  crop  is  one  of  great  importance, 
especially  with  present  facilities  for  working  it  up. 
It  should  be  topped,  cut  up,  stripped  and  stacked 
before  frost,  to  be  hauled  to  the  mill  and  worked 
up  before  hard  freezing  weather. 

Live-stock  of  all  kinds  require  good  feeding,  for 
they  lay  on  flesh  and  fat  niucli  more  readily  in 
mildly  warm  weather  than  when  it  is  colder,  in 
cool  weather  better  than  in  cold,  and  when  severe 
weather  comes,  it  is  almost   impossible  to  make 
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cattle  and  hogs  hold  their  own  unless  warmly  shel- 
tered. Animals  in  good  condition  are  easily  main- 
tained so,  unless  exposed  to  great  cold,  for  they  are 
already  as  if  well  blanketed.  Horses  and  sheep 
bear  vicissitudes  of  weather  better  than  other  stock 
if  they  have  enough  to  eat,  but  if  either  is  al- 
lowed to  run  down,  it  is  hard  to  get  them  lip  again. 

Hog*. — Feed  old  corn  (ground)  if  you  have  it, — 
it  gives  them  a  splendid  start.  Grind  and  cook  all 
grain  fed  to  swine  if  yon  would  get  the  full  benefit 
of  it.  There  is  a  difference  of  25  per  cent  in  favor 
of  grinding  alone,  and  we  doubt  not  nearly  or 
quite  as  much  more  in  favor  of  cooking.  How- 
ever, there  is  probably  little  loss  in  feeding  "nub- 
bin- "  and  soft,  corn  whole,  if  fed  early,  and  it 
makes  a  relishable  variety.  A  few  handfnls  of 
charcoal  mixed  with  some  ashes  and  a  little  sul- 
phur, makes  an  excellent  tonic  and  regulator  for 
almost  any  kind  of  stock,  and  especially  for  swine. 
It  will  be  eaten  readily  it  a  little  meal  be  thrown 
upon  it.  The  prospect  i-  that  grain  of  all  kinds 
will  bear  a  low  price,  and  the  best  way  to  get  our 
money's  worth  will  probably  be  to  have  the  pork 
fattened  early,  and  held  ready  to  kill  or  market. 

Beeves  thai  are  to  be  ripened  off  and  marketed 
this  fall  should  If  early  in  condition  to  sell,  anil 
held    ready  for  shipment  at   the   shortest   notice. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Now  is  the  month  of  the  harvest,  and  each  one 
should  show  what  lie  has  been  doing.  Take  the 
best  of  the  products  to  the  County  fair.  If  a 
neighbor  has  something  better,  talk  with  him  and 
learn  how  he  produced  it.  Do  not  think  it  is  nec- 
essary to  carry  Duchess  pears  or  prize  dahlias,  but 
if  you  have  a  squash,  cabbage,  or  anything  that 
seems  good  to  you,  take  it  to  the  fair  and  see  who 
produces  better  and  how  he  does  it.  Take  the  best 
fruits  of  tlte  orchard,  kitchen  garden,  and  flower 
garden,  and  help  make  up  a  show,  whether  compet- 
ing for  a  premium  or  not.  The  best  show  of  fruits 
we  ever  saw  was  one  in  which  no  premiums  were 
awarded.  It  must  be  a  poor  orchard  or  garden 
which  does  not  produce  one  thing  worthy  of  being 
looked  at  by  others. 

Orchard  and  Xuirsevy. 

Planting. — Where  the  autumns  are  mild,  by  all 
means  plant  all  hardy  trees  in  autumn,  except 
stouc  fruits,  which  do  not  seem  to  do  so  well.  It 
will  be  a  month  or  more  yet  before  trees  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  nurseries,  but  now  is  a  good  time 
to  prepare  the  soil  for  them.  Put  on  a  plenty  of 
the  best  manure,  and  plow  and  subsoil  until  the 
whole  is  as  well  prepared  as-  for  a  garden. 

Order  trees  early  from  the  nurseries.  All  the 
State  Societies  publish  lists,  but  these  need  modi- 
fications to  suit  particular  sections.  Plant  chiefly 
of  the  sorts  known  to  succeed  in  your  neighbor- 
hood, and  try  others  which  promise  well.  If  plant- 
ing for  market,  have  but  few  varieties,  and  those  of 
productive  and  marketable  sorts. 

Picking  and  Packing  of  autumn  fruits  require 
considerable  judgment.  They  must  be  taken  from 
the  tree  when  fully  matured,  and  yet  before  they 
hnva  begun  to  mellow.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  autumn  pears,  which  ought  always  to  reach 
the  retailer  before  they  are  in  eating  condition. 
The  fruit  will  give  better  satisfaction  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  shipper  will  he  saved  ranch  loss. 
In  packing  apples  use  new  barrels;  open  tin- bot- 
tom of  the  barrel  and  place  ia  a  layer  of  good  fruit 
with  the  stems  towards  the  head,  or  downwards  ; 
then  fill  in  with  fruit  properly  packed,  and  put  the 
bottom  head  on  with  pressure,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  shaking. 

Fallen  Fruit  is  of  as  much  importance,  in  one 
respect,  as  that  which  is  picked;  it  usually  con- 
tains insects,  and  should  be  gathered  regularly. 
The  best  use  to  make  of  fallen  apples  is  to  grind, 
press,  and  make  vinegar  of  them.  If  sufficient 
care  can  be  given,  the  sound  part  of  such  apples 
and  pears  may  be  cut  out  and  dried  or  preserved. 

Drying  Fruit  is  treated  of  on  page  340.     Much 


of  the  drying  is  done  in  the  open  air  by  sun  heat. 
Where  this  is  the  ease,  it  will  he  found  to  be  a  great 
help  to  have  a  room  which  can  be  readily  heated 
by  a  stove,  to  which  the  fruit  can  be  removed  on  a 
damp  day,  or  during  a  rainy  spell. 

Budding. — Kxamine  the  stocks  which  have  been 
worked-and  if  the  bandages  are  too  tight,  loosen 
them.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  too  late  to  re-bud  if 
the  hark  will  "run."  Quince  stocks  and  ueaehes 
arc  usually  in  good  condition  this  month. 

Nursery  Trees  may  be  pruned  to  bring  them  into 
proper  shape,    and  their   growth    improved    by 

Manuring. — This  is  done  by  opening  a  shallow 
furrow  between  the  rows,  placing  in  it  a  well-pre- 
pared compost,  and  covering  it  again  with  the  plow. 

Seeds,  of  all  the  stone  fruits  especially,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  dry.  Mix  peach,  plum,  and  such 
seeds,  with  sandy  earth,  and  at  the  proper  time  they 
should  be  exposed  to  frost. 


Fruit  Garden. 

In  most  localities  fall  planting  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, at  least  for  all  places  having  the  warm  and 
long  autumn  of  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  A  rich, 
deep  soil  is  to  be  secured  by  previous   preparation. 

Blackberries  arc  sufficiently  treated  of  on  page  339. 

Raspberries  require  similar  treatment,  in  regard  to 
pruning,  as  blackberries.  Some  kinds  throw  up  an 
abundance  of  suckers,  which  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  unless  more  plants  are  needed. 

Black-raps,  it  should  be  understood,  propagate 
by  the  rooting  of  the  tips  of  the  caues  only.  Ordi- 
narily, they  do  this  without  any  attention,  but  if 
winds  prevent  the  tips  from  taking  root,  throw 
only  enough  earth  upon  them  to  hold  them  in  place. 

Strawberries. — Keep  beds  planted  this  fall  clear  of 
both  weeds  and  runnerB.  Runners  started  in  pots 
ma}-  be  put  out  at  any  time,  as  may  those  which 
have  ta  be  carried  but  so  short  a  distance  that  their 
roots  will  not  get  dry.  It  is  not  advisable  to  get 
plants  from  a  distance  at  this  season  unless  in  pots. 

Grapes. — Use  scissors  ingathering,  to  avoid  injur- 
ing the  bloom.  The  early  varieties  are  picked 
for  market  as  soon  as  they  color 


Kitehen    Garden. 

Clear  away  all  old  stuff,  such  as  spent,  crops  of 
beans,  and  whatever  may  be  cumbering  the  ground 
without  profit.  Plow  in  manure,  and  prepare  for 
the  winter  crops. 

Brans. — String  beans  are  to  be  gathered  and  salt- 
ed for  winter  use.  The  Limas  will  now  be  in  per- 
fection. If  there  are  more  than  will  be  needed, 
shell  and  dry  them  for  winter;  when  frost  comes  it 
will  be  too  late. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflower. — The  time  for  sowing 
seed  for  winter  plants  in  the  neighborhosd  of  New 
York  is  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  the  present 
month.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the  open  ground  in  a 
well-prepared  bed.  The  Karly  Wakefield  is  the 
favorite  with  us,  but  the  Fottle-r  and  others  will 
contest  the  superiority  with  it.  Keep  the  seed 
beds  well  weeded,  and  sprinkle  lime  upon  the 
plants  if  the  "  (lea  "  appears. 

Borecole  or  Kale,  more  popularly  known  as 
"  sprouts,"  is  to  be  sown  this  month.  Sec  page  330. 

Corn  should  now  be  dried  for  winter  use.  Some 
prefer  to  salt  it.  It  is  cut  from  lhe  cob  without 
boiling,  and  packed  in  a  jar  with  salt. 

Cucumbers. — Gather  those  for  pickles  at  least 
every  other  day.     See  page  330. 

Celery. — Earth  up,  as  may  be  required,  that  grown 
in  trenches.  Celery  grown  in  flat  culture  is  to  be 
earthed  up  only  about  ten  days  before  it  is  re- 
quired,  and  the  crop  for  winter  is  left  until  later. 

Endive. — Blanch  as  required,  either  by  placing 
mats  over  it  or  by  tying.  An*old  gardener,  a 
neighbor  of  ours,  prefers  tying,  not  at  the  tips,  but 
about  half  way  down  the  leaves. 

Melons.— By  this  time  it  will  be  easy  to  tell  which 
will  ripen.  Pick  off  the  rest  and  use  for  mangoes. 
At  any  rate  it  is  better  to  remove  them. 


Onions. — See  that  they  are  thoroughly  cured  be- 
fore storing,  and  then  they  should  be  in  such  thin 
layers  or  such  small  packages  that  they  cannot 
heat.  Onion  sets,  as  well  as  top  onions,  are  to  be 
spread  thinly  in  a  cool  loft. 

Radishes. — Sow  the  winter  varieties,  especially 
the  Chinese  Rose-colored  Winter. 

Shallots. — The  majority  of  the  young  onions  sold 
in  our  markets  in  early  spring  are  shallots.  These 
arc  Bet  this  month,  placing  the  little  bulbs  six 
inches  distant,  in  rows  a  foot  apart.  Keep  clear  of 
weeds  a-  long  as  the  ground  can  lie  worked. 

Spinach. — The  crop  to  winter  over  is  sown  about 
the  10th  of  the  month  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York.  The  rows  are  12  to  15  inches  apart.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  thin  and  weed  them. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — When  the  first  frost  touches  the 
vines,  dig  them.  Tt often  happens  thata"mess" 
can  be  filched  from  the  rows  by  carefully  feeling  in 
and  taking  out  the  longer  roots  before  it  becomes 
necessary  to  dig. 

Tomatoes. — Make  catsup  and  can  while  the  fruit 
is  at  its  best.  Later,  it  is  poor  and  watery  stuff. 
The  large  green  "  worm  "  will  still  depredate  upon 
foliage  and  fruit,  and  will  need  crushing. 

Turnips.  —  No  plant  better  repays  good  culture 
than  the  Ruto-bagaor  Swedes  turnip.  It  should 
be  thinned  so  as  to  have  room  to  grow,  and  then 
be  encouraged  hy  frequent  hocings.  A  little  good 
phosphate  helps  it  wonderfully.  Hound  turnips 
may  still  be  sown  and  make  a  crop. 

Winter  Cherry.  —Pick  the  fruits  as  fast  ns  they 
ripen,  and  use  them  for  preserves,  or  spread  them 
for  winter  use. 

Manure. — Accumulate  from  all  available  sources. 
Use  all  the  garden  refuse  anil  all  weeds  which  have 
no  ripened  seeds;  these,  stratified  in  a  heap  with 
stable   manure,    will  give  a   splendid  compost. 


Flowei'  Garden  and  I-atvn. 

Chrysanthemums  will  now  need  stakes.  They 
give  such  a  gay  appearance  to  the  garden  a  month 
or  more  later  that  they  should  now  have  proper 
care.  Pot  those  intended  for  blooming  indoors  as 
soon  as  the  buds  are  well  formed. 

Cannas. — A  correspondent  informs  us  that  il  the 
finer  kinds  are  allowed  to  be  touched  by  frost  be- 
fore the  roots  are  lifted,  he  has  great  difficulty  in 
preserving  them  through  the  winter;  therefore, 
with  all  but  our  common  Canna,  Indira,  it  will  be 
safest  to  take  up  the  plants  before  the  frost  in- 
jures them,  lay  them  under  a  shed,  and  allow 
the  roots  to  mature. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  in  their  prime.  Tie  them 
to  stakes  as  needed,  and  put  in  auxiliary  ones  for 
the  branches.  Remove  all  misshapen  buds,  aud 
the  flowers  as  soou  as  they  have  lost  their  beauty. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  may,  many  of  them,  be 
lifted  and  divided  this  month,  especially  those 
which  lose  their  foliage  early.  Poeonies  can  only 
he  successfully  removed  in  autumn.  Sow  seeds  of 
such  perennials  as  ripen  now,  and  they  will  make 
plants  which,  with  a  little  protection,  will  pass  the 
winter  safely,  and  will  bloom  next  year. 

Bulbs  of  the  spring-blooming  kinds,  such  as  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  etc.,  which  were  taken  up  earlier  in 
the  season,  may  be  reset  the  last  of  this  month  or 
early  next.  If  purchases  are  to  be  made,  procure 
a  supply  as  soon  as  the  dealers  receive  their  bulfs. 

Pits  and  Cellars  are  much  in  requisition  for  win- 
tering half  hardy  plants.  A  brick  pit  will  keep 
many  tilings  through  the  winter  which  are  ordi- 
narily put  into  a  green-house,  and  a  dry,  frost-proof 
cellar,  which  is  well  lighted,  will  preserve  the 
plants  about  as  well  as  a  pit. 


Green  dionse  and  Window    IMatits. 

Green-houses  and  their  heating  apparatus  should 
be  put  in  thorough  repair,  as  it  is  very  annoying  to 
have  work  going  on  after  the  plants  are  taken  in. 

Plants  in  Pols,  whether  they  are  lo  ro  into  the 
green-house  or  the  window,  should  be  looked  to. 
They  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  dryness. 
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Hanging  Baskets,  so  pleasing  in  "winter,  may  be 
planted  now  to  get  a  good  start.  Use  plenty  of 
i?j",  which  bears  transplanting  at  any  season,  as 
doc;  the  money-wort.  Cuphea  jrtatycentra  is  capital 
as  r,  centre  piece. 

Bulbs  for  winter  blooming  may  be  potted  if  they 
are  at  hand  or  can  be  obtained.  After  the  bulbs 
are  put  in,  plunge  them  in  dry  earth,  or  cover  with 
coal  ashes  until  time  to  start  them. 

Cuttings  of  bedding  plants  may  be  made  for  a 
winter  stock. 

Annuals,  which  are  desirable  for  winter  bloom- 
ing, may  be  sown.  Candytuft  and  Mignonette  are 
always  in  requisition. 


The  Fairs  for  1869. 


State  and  National  Fairs. 

American  Institute Now  Tork  Citv...Sept.  S-Oet.  30 

Am.  Institute,  Wool.... New  York  City Sept.  1-8 

Alabama Selma Sept.  9-H 

Arkansas Little  Rock Oct.  19-22 

Cherokee  Country,  (Ga.  &  Ala.)  Rome,  Ga Nov.  3-6 

California Sacramento Sept.  0-10 

Georgia Macon Nov. 

Illinois Decatur Sept.  27-Oct.  2 

Indiana Indianapolis Sept.  27-Oct.  2 

Iowa Keokuk Sept.  14-17 

Kansas Lawrence Sept.  7-10 

Kentucky Louisville Sept.  14-18 

Maine With  New  England,  which  see. 

Maryland Pamlico,  n. Baltimore.  .Oct.  26-29 

Michigan Jackson Sept.  21-24 

Minnesota Rochester Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Mississippi Jackson Oct.  25-29 

Missouri Oregon  Sept.  15-17 

Nebraska Nebraska  City Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

New  England Portland,  Me Sept.  7-10 

New  Hampshire Manchester Sept.  7-9 

New  Jersey Waverly Sept.  21-24 

New  York Elmira Sept.  14-17 

New  York  State  Poultry  Soc,  New  York  City. ..Dec.  2-12 

North  Carolina Raleigh Oct.  19-22 

Ohio Toledo Sept.  1:5-17 

Ontario  (Canada) London Sept.  20-25 

Oregon Salem Oct.  11-lfi 

Pennsylvania Harrisburg Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

San  Francisco  Mech.  Inst.,(Cosmdporu  Fair)beg.Sept.  14 

St.  Lonis St.  Louis,  Mo Oct.  4-9 

Tennessee Nashville Oct.  18-23 

Vermont Burlington Sept.  14-17 

Vermont  Wool  Growers'  Ass'n. Burlington. .  .Sept.  14-17 

Virginia Richmond Nov.  2-5 

Wisconsin Madison Sept.  27-Oct.  1 


Horticultural  and  Mindred  Fairs. 

J  Am.  Penological  Snc.Philadclphia,  Pa Sept.  15-17 

|  Penn.  Hon.  Soc Philadelphia,  Pa Sept.  15-17 

j  Oato  Grape  Growers'  Ass'n.,  Lancaster Aug.  25-26 

i  Lancaster,  O.,  Hort.  Soc Aug.  25-26 

Mass.  Hort.  Soc Boston Sept. 

NfWburgh  Bay  Hort. Soc,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. .  .Sept.  29-30 

Cincinnati.  O..  Hort.  Soc Sept.  7-9 

Pleasant  Valley,  Grape,  Hammondsport.N.  Y,  Sept.  28-30 

Worcester  Hort.  Soc,  Worcester,  Mass Sept.  21-24 

Knox's  Grape  Show....  Pittsburgh Oct  6 

Iowa  Hort Keokuk Sept.  14-17 

MissouriHort St.  Louis Sept.    S-10 

St.  Joseph  Hort.  Soc... St.  Joseph,  Mo Sept.  14-16 


County  and  Local  Fairs. 


Sept.  2S-30 
....Oct.  7-8 
..Oct.  12-14 


MAINE. 

E.  Kennebec China 

Orland  and  Buckport..  .Orland 

Waldo  Co Belfast 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Cheshire  Co Keene Sept.  28-29 

Con tocook  Valley Hillsboro  Ridge Sept  21-22 

HillsboroCo Milford Sept  14-16 

Merrimack  Co Concord  Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Piscataqua  Co Portsmouth Sept   21-<>3 

Suncool;  Snc Pittsfield Sept  21-23 

Stratford  Co Great  Falls Sept.  14-16 

M  \SSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable Barnstable Oct  5-6 

Bristol Taunton Oct  5-6 

Bristol  Center Myrick's Sept  16-17 

Berkshire Pittsfield Oct.  5-7 

Essex Newbnryport Sept.  28-29 

Franklin Greenfield Sept.  23-24 

Honsatonic Great  Barriugton..  Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Hampshire,  Franklin 

and  Hampden Northampton Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Hampshire Amherst , Sept.  28-29 

Hampden Springfield Oct.    5-6 

Hampden,  East Palmer Oct  l'M3 

Highland Middlefield Sept.    9-10 

gingham Hingham Sept.  2S-29 

Hoosu-k  Valley. North  Adams Sept.  21-22 

Marshfleld Marslifield Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Middlefield Middlefield Sept    9-10 

Middlesex..     Concord Sept.  30-Oct.  8 

Middlesex,  North Lowell  Sept  2°-"3 

Middlesex,  South Framin<diam  Sept  21-*' 

Martha's  Vineyard West  Tisbury Oct.  19-20 

Nantucket Nantucket Sept.  29-30 

Norfolk Dedham Sept.  16-17 


Plymouth Bridgewater Sept.  23-24 

Union Blandford Sept.  15-16 

Worcester Worcester Sept.  16-n 

Worcester,  West Barre Sept.  23-24 

Worcester,  North Fitchburg Sept.  28-29 

Worcester,  N.  West Athol Sept.  14 

Worcester,  South Sturbridge Sept.  30 

Worcester,  S.  East Milford Sept.  28-29 

VERMONT.  , 

Addison  Co Middlebnry Sept.  14-10 

Caledonia  Co St.  Johnshury Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Conn.  River Brattleboro Sept.  7-9 

Orange  Co Bradford Oct.  5-7 

Orleans  Co Barton Sept.  2S-30 

Rutland  Co Rutland Sept.  29-30 

Stratford  Co Great  Falls Sept.  14-16 

Washington  Co Montpelier Oct.  6-7 

Wardsboro  (Town  Fair)Wardsboro Oct.  14 

CONNECTICUT. 

Fairfield  Co Norwalk Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Hartford  Co Hartford Oct.  5-8 

Middlesex  Co Middletown Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Poultry  Show New  Haven Nov.  9-11 

Ridgefield Ridgefield Sept.  21-24 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany  Co Albany ,...Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Glamlanqna  Co Fredonia Sept.  28-30 

Delaware  Co Waltou Sept.  14-lfi 

Delhi  (Town) Sept.  29-30 

Dryden  Union Sept.  23-24 

Duchess  Co Washington  Hollow.. Sept.  14-17 

Genesee  Co  Batavia Sept.  15-16 

Gouverneur  (Town) Sept.  8-10 

Hamilton  Ass'n Hamilton Sept.  22-23 

Herkimer  Union Richfield  Springs Sept.  

Hudson  (Town) Sept.  21-23 

Lenox  Ass'n Oneida Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Orange  Co.,  Horse Goshen Sept.  1-2 

Oneida  Co Rome Sept.  27-30 

Oswego  Falls  (Town) Sept.  21-23 

Otsego  Co Cooperstown Sept.  14-26 

Queens  Co Mineola,  L.  I Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Rockland  Co New  City 

Saratoga  Co Saratoga Sept.    7-10 

St.  Lawrence  Co Canton Sept.  14-16 

Schoharie  Co Schoharie Oct.  5-7 

Trenton  (Town) Sept.  22-24 

Warren  Co Glens  Falls Sept.  21-23 

Washington  Co Salem Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Westmoreland  Co Hampton Sept.  22-24 

Westchester  Co White  Plains Sept.  6-11 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Cumberland  Co Bridgeton Sept.  22 

Gloucester  Co Sweedesborough Sept.  22-23 

Hunterdon  Co Flemington Sept.  28-30 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Blair  Co Hallidaysbnrg Oct.  5-7 

Bucks  Co Newtown Sept.  28-30 

Chester  Co Westchester Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Columbia  Co Bloomsburgh Oct.  13-15 

Doylestown Bucks  Co Oct.  5-8 

Franklin  Co Chambersburg Oct.  5-8 

Lancaster  Co Lancaster  City Oct.  5-8 

Luzerne  Co Sept.  2S-30 

Montgomery  Co 

Northampton  Co Nazareth Oct.  5-8 

Washington  Co Washington  Sept.  22-23 

Williamsport  (Horse).  William'eport Sept.  7-10 

MARYLAND. 

Carrol  Co Westminster Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Frederick  Co Frederick Oct.  12-15 

Montgomery  Co Sept.  1-3 

Monmouth  Co Freehold Sept.  14-16 

Vineland  (Township) Sept.  17-18 

OHIO. 

Andover Ashtabula  Co Sept.  22-24 

Ashtabula  Co Jefferson Sept.  28-30 

Augusta Carroll  Co Oct.  6-8 

BtJinont  Co St.  Clairsville Sopt.  22-24 

Belmont Belmont  Co Sept.  15-17 

BUinchester  (Township) Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

But'er  Co Oct.  5-8 

Champaign  Co Urbana Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

COaridon Geauga  Co Sept.  28-30 

Cknrke  Co Springfield Sept.  7-10 

Clermont  Co Bantam .Sept.  7-10 

Columbiana  Co New  Lisbon Sept.  22-24 

Crawford  Co Bncyrus Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Cuvahoga  Co Cleveland Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Defiance  Co Defiance Sept.8-10 

Delaware  Co Delaware Oct.  5-6 

Fond  tin  Lac  (Township) Sept.  21-23 

Franklin  Co Columbus Sept.  7-10 

Greene  (Township) Sept.  23-25 

Geauga  Co Burton Sept.  21-23 

Hamilton  Co '. Carthage Sept.  7-11 

Harrison  Co Cadiz Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Havsville Ashland  Co Sept.  28-30 

Huron  Co Norwalk Sept.  21-24 

Jamestown Greene  Co Aug.  24-27 

Knox  Co Mt.  Vernon Sept.  7-9 

Lawrence  Co Ironton Sept.  14-17 

Lorain  Co Elyria Oct.  5-8 

Madison  (Township) Sept.  22-24 

Mahoning  Co Canfield Oct.  5-7 

Mechanicsburgh Champaign  Co Sept.  21-24 

Medina  Co Medina Sept.  28-30 

Morgan  Co McConnellsville Oct.  13-15 

Noble  Co Sarahsville Oct.13-15 

Orwell Ashtabula  Co Sept.  14-16 

Plymouth  Co Plymouth Oct.  6-8 

Portage  Co. Ravenna Sept.  15-17 

Richfield Summit  Co Sept.  22-24 

Sandusky  Co Fremont Oct.    7-9 

Seneca  Co Tiffin Oct.  5-8 

Shelby  Co Sidney Sept.  21-24 

Stark  Co Canton Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 


Trnmbull  Co Oak  Grove  n.  Warren.Sept.  15-17 

Thompson Geauga  Co Oct.  6-7 

Twinsburgh Summit  Co Sept.  14-16 

Uhricksville Tuscarawas  Co Sept.  8-10 

Union  Co Richfield Sept.  22-24 

Warren  Co Lebanon Sept.  21-23 

Wellington Lorain  Co Oct.  7-9 

Wood  Co Tontogany Oct.  6-8 

KENTUCKY. 

Bourbon  Co Paris Sept.  7 

Bowling  Green (Warren  Co.) Sept.  14-17 

Campbell  Co Alexandria Sept.  21-25 

Central  Kentucky Danville Sept.  14-17 

Clark  Co Winchester Aug.  31 

Fayette  Co.  Lexington Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Ky.  Ag'l.and  Mech Lexington Sept.  2S-Oct.  2 

Marion  Co Lebanon Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Mason  &  Bracken  Co... Germantown Sept.  14-17 

Mercer  Co Harrodshurg Sept.    7-10 

Nelson  Co Bardstowu Sept.  7-11 

North  Kentucky Florence Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Scott  Co Georgetown Aug  31 

Shelby  Co Shelbyville Aug.  31 

Simpson  Co Franklin Sept.  7-11 

South  Kentucky Glasgow Oct.  5-8 

INDIANA. 

Fayette  Co Connersville Sept.  7-10 

Hancock  Co Greenfield Sept  21-24 

Henry  Co New  Castle Aug.  24-27 

Johnson  Co Franklin Sept.  14-18 

Martin  Co Shoals Sept.  21-24 

Rush  Co Rushville Sept.  14-18 

South  Western Near  Aurora Sept.  7-1D 

Spencer  Co Rockport Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Sullivan  Co Sullivan Sept.  6-E 

Vigo Terre  Haute Sept.  14-17 

Tippecanoe  Co Fountain  Grove Sept.  8-13 

Union  Co Edinburgh Sept.  21-25 

Vermillion  Co Newport Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Wayne  Co Centerville Oct.  5-9 

ILLINOIS. 

Atlanta  Co Atlanta Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Aurora  Co Aurora Sept.  21-24 

Boone  Co Belvidere Oct.    5-8 

Bureau  Co Princeton Sept.  14-17 

Cass  Co Virginia Aug.  31-Sept.  2 

Carrol  Co Mt.  Carrol Sept.  15-17 

Champaign  Co Urbana Sept,  14-17 

Clark  Co Marshall 

Dc  KalbCo De  Kalb Sept.  15-18 

De  Witt Clinton Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Du  Page  Co Wheaton Sept.  21-23 

Franklin  Co Benton Sept.  22-24 

Greene  Co Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Henry  Co Cambridge Sept.    7-10 

Iroquois  Co Onargo. . Sept.  20-23 

Jersey  Co Jerseyville Oct.  12-lfi 

Kendall  Co Sept.  14-17 

Kane  Co Geneva Oct.  8-9 

Kankakee  Co Kankakee Oct.  6-9 

Knox  Co Knoxville Sept.  14-17 

La  Salle  Co Ottawa Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Litchfield  (Town) Sept.  21-24 

Macon  Co Havana Oct.  5-7 

Macoupin  Co Carlinville Oct.  12-15 

Madison  Co  Edwardsville Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Marion  Co Salem Sept:  21-24 

McDonongh  Co Macomb Sept,  21-24 

McHenryCo Woodstock Sept.  22-24 

McLean  Co Bloomington Sept,  14-17 

McLeod  Co Sept.  14-13 

Mercer  Co Aledo Oct,  5-7 

Montgomery  Co Hillsboro Sept.  14-17 

Moultrie  Co Sullivan Sept.  8-11 

Ogle  Co Oregon Sept.  14-16 

PikeCo  Pittsfield Oct.  12-15 

Pope  Co Golconda Oct.  7-9 

Rock  Island  Co Rock  Island Sept.  7-11 

Randolph  Co Sparta Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Saline  Co Harrisburg Sept,  22-24 

Schuyler  Co Rushville Oct.    6-8 

St.  Clair  Co Belleville Sept.  14-17 

Stark  Co Toulon Sept.  21-23 

Stephenson  Co Ereeport Sept.  14-17 

Sycamore De  Kalb  Co Oct.  6-S 

Union  Co (Jonesboro). Sept.    8-10 

Union  Soc Centralia Oct.  12 

Vermilion  Co Catlin Sept,     7-10 

Warren  Co Monmouth Sept.     7-10 

Whiteside  Co Sterling  Sept.  21-23 

Winnebago  Co Rockford Sept.  21-24 

Woodford  Co Metamora Oct.  5-8 

Wayne  Co Fairfield Oct.  6-8 

MICHIGAN. 

Bay  Co Bay  City Sept.  22-24 

Branch  Co Coldwater Sept.  14-16 

Cass  Co Cassopolis Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Calhoun  Co Marshall Oct.  6-8 

Central  Mich Lansing Sept.  28-30 

Clinton  Co St.  Johns Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Genesee  Co Flint Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Gratiot  Co Ithaca. Oct.  13-15 

Grand  Traverse  Traverse  City Oct.  6-7 

Hillsdale  Co Hillsdale Oct,  6-3 

Ionia  Co Ionia Oct.  7-9 

Jackson  Co Jackson Oct.  20-22 

Kent  Co Grand  Rapids Sept.  29-Oct.  1     ■ 

Lapeer  Co Lapeer Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Livingston  Co Howell Oct.  6-8 

Montcalm  Co Greenville Oct.  5-7 

Oakland  Co Pontiac Oct.  6-8 

Sa"inaw  Co Saginaw Sept,  29-Oct.  1 

St.  Joseph  Co Centreville Sept.  29-Oct.l 

Shiawassee  Co Owasso Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Washtenaw  Co Ann  Arbor Oct.  6-8 

MINNESOTA. 

Dakota  Co Farmington Oct.  12-14 

Fillmore  and  Mower  Co's. .  Spring  Valley Oct.  6-7 

Goodhue  Co Red  Wing Oct.  6-S 

Rice  Co Northfield Sept.  23-24 

Wabashaw  Co Plain  view Oct.  6-7 
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WISCONSIN. 

Columbia  Co Columbus Sept.  22-24 

Fond  du  Lac  Co Fond  du  Lac Sept.  21-23 

Grant  Co Lancaster Sept.  15-17 

Green  Co Monroe Sept..  23-25 

Green  Co.  (Horse) Oct.  7-9 

Iowa  Co Dodgeville Sept.  22-24 

Racine  Co Burlington Sept.  14-16 

Ripon  Co Ripon Sept.  15-17 

Rock  Co Janesville Sept,  14-17 

South  Wisconsin  Co.  ..Janesville Sept.  14-17 

Walworth  Co Elkhorn Oct.  5-7 

Winnebago  Co Oshkosh Sept.  22-24 


Adams  Co 

Allamakee  Co. . 
Appanoose  Co.. 

Benton  Co 

Boone  Co. 


IOWA. 

.Quincy Sept.  25 

.  Waukou Sept.  28-30 

.Centerville Sept,  28-30 

.Vinton Sept.  29-Oct,  1 

.  Boonesboro ...  Sept,  1-3 


Bremer  Co Waverly Sept.  28-30 

Cedar  Co Tipton Sept,  28-30 

Cedar  Valley Cedar  Falls Sept.  7-10 

Central  Iowa Des  Moines Sept.    7-10 

Chickasaw  Co Newbampton Sept,  7-8 

Clayton  Co Farmersburg Oct,  1 

Clinton  Co Clinton Sept.  7-10 

Davis  Co Bloomfield Oct.  6-8 

Des  Moines  Co Burlington Sept.    6-10 

Fayette  Co West  Union Sept.  28-30 

Floyd  Co Chas.  City Sept,  21-23 

Harrison  Co Little  Sioux Sept.  28-30 

Henry  Co Mt.  Pleasant Sept.  8-10 

Howard  Co Cresco  Sept.  0-11 

Jackson  Co Maqnoketa Oct.  13-15 

Jasper  Co Newton Sept.  22-24 

Jefferson  Co Fairfield Sept.  28-30 

Johnson  Co Iowa  City Sept,  21-24 

Lee  Co West  Point  Sept.  8-10 

Lucas  Co Chariton Oct.  13-15 

Lynn  Co Marion Sept.  7-8 

Madison  Co Winterset Sept,  25-30 

Mahaska  Co Oskaloosa Sept,  3 

Marion  Co Knoxville Sept.  S-10 

Montgomery  Co Red  Oak  June Oct.  7-fl 

Monroe  Co Albia Sept.  21-24 

Muscatine  Co Muscatine -Sept.  7-9 

Scott.  Co Davenport Sept.  13-17 

Tama  Co Tama  City Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Union  Co Ackley Oct,  6-S 

Union  Dist West  Liberty Oct,  7-S 

Van  Buren  Co. Keosauqua Oct.  14-15 

Washington  Co Washington Sept,  8-10 

Wayne  "Co Corydon Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Wheatland Union Sept.  1-3 

Winneshiek  Co  Decorah Sept,  22-24 

MISSOURI. 

Boone  Co Columbia Aug.  31-Sept.4 

Buchanan  Co St.  Joseph Sept,  27-Oct.  3 

Calloway  Co Fulton Sept,  21-20 

Carrol  Co Carrolton Sept.  23-27 

Cass  Co Pleasant  Hill Sept.  7-13 

Chariton  Co Key tcsville Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Clinton  Cc. Pittsburgh Sept.  7-10 

Cole  Co Jefferson  City Sept.  14-15 

Cooper  Co Boonville Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Green  Co Springfield Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Holt  Co Oregon Sept,  15-17 

Independent  Ass'n Ravanna Sept.  7-9 

Jefferson  Co De  Soto Sept.  7-9 

Johnson  Co Warrensburg Sept.  7-11 

Knox  Co Newark Sept,  13-10 

Lafayette  Co Oct.  19-23 

Lewis  Co LaGrange Sept.  23-20 

Livingston  Co Chillicothe Sept,  6-11 

Louisiana  (Township) .Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Lynn  Co  Brookfield Sept,  14-18 

Macon  Co Macon  City Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Monroe  Co Paris Sept,  14-18 

Montgomery  Co New  Florence Sept.  2S-Oct.  2 

N.  Mo.  Stock,  etc Salisbury Oct.  19-22 

People's  Ag'l.  and  Meeh.Ass'n.  Montgomery.  .Oct,  11-17 

PikeCo  Ashley Sept.  21-26 

Platte  Co Platte  City Sept,  7-11 

Randolph  Co Huntsville Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Ray  Co Richmond Oct.  12 

Saline  Co Marshall Sept,  14-18 

Scotland  Co Memphis Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Shelby  Co Shelhina Sept.  20-24 

St.  Joseph  Co St.  Joseph Sept.  27-Oct.  3 

St,  Louis  Mech.  etc Oct,    4-9 

Sturgeon  Co Sturgeon Sept.  7-11 

Vernon  Co Nevada  City Oct.    5-7 

Warren  Co Warrenton Sept.  20-26 

Webster  Co Marshfield Oct.    5-7 

VIRGINIA. 

Rockbridge Oct.  20-22 

Border  Fair,  Va.  &N.  C. Danville 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

W.  Va.  Central Clarksburg Sept.  21-23 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

New  Hanover Wilmington Nov.  

TENNESSEE. 

Montgomery  Co Clarksville Oct.    6-  9 

Wilson  Co Sept.  20-25 

OREGON. 
Washington  Co Hillsboro 


.Oct.    4-  7 


Draughts  of  Cold    Air.—"  W.  A.  G.," 

Washington,  is  annoyed  by  the  draughts  of  cold  air 
which  enter  under  and  around  his  window  sashes.  The 
remedy  is  a  very  simple  one.  Procure  some  India-rubber 
window  strips  and  tack  them  on.  There  are  several 
kinds,  made  by  different  manufacturers,  but  they  all 
agree  in  principle.  They  are  sold  here,  and  we  presume 
elsewhere,  at  the  house-furnishing  and  hardware  stores, 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  mouth  ending 
Aug.  14, 1869,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW-YORK  MARKETS. 

Reobipts.  Flour.     Wlieat.    Corn.    Rye.    Barley.    Oats. 

2S  daysf/iisin'tli.347.000  3,558,000  1.389,000  71,000  39,000  S79.000 
24  days  fcistin'tli  .313,500    3,343,500  1,244,000    87,000  27,000  508,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.     Com.    Hye.    Barley.    Oats. 

28dayB«ftftm'th.465,000  5,478.000  2,293.000  89,000 1.396,000 

24days(<w(m'tli.416,000  4,247,000  2,113,000  65,000 1,194,000 

SJ.  Comparison  tpilk  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wlieat.  Coru.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
28dayslS69 317,000  3,558,000  1,3S9,000    71,000    39,000      789,000 

27  days  1508 106,000    557,000  2,383,000      3,500    41,000      635,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Rye.    Barley.    Oats. 

28  clays  1869  . . .  .465,000    5,478,000  2,293,000    89.000  1,396,000 

27  days  1863    ...318,000    1,189,000  3,198,500   24,000  1,895,000 

3*       Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  12: 

Flour.    Wlieat.    Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1S69 812,765  9,099,8031,537,077     72,811  ■  42,727 

1868 575,091  3,209,204  4,903,S72    153,093 40,643 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New 


1869. 

Aug.  9. . . , 

juiy  io... 

June  7 

May  11.... 
Apr.  10.... 
March  12. 
Feb.  10... 
Jan.  13... 
186  S. 
Dec.  14  .. 
Nov.  10... 
Oct.  12.... 
Sept.  9.... 
Aug.  11... 
July  13... 


Wheat, 

bush. 

...  634,262 

531,657 

....  637,377 
. .  .1,056,048 


Corn, 
bush. 

253,155 

328,613 

385,241  107.546 

394,156  107,502 
.1,684,633  1,080,769  165,003 
.1,990,416  1,301,167  211,880 
',708,609   1,407,646  225,182 


Rye,  Barley 
bush.    bush. 


York  : 
Oats, 
bush. 


,797 
71,418 


50,219 

259.985 

555.1193 

613,166 

1,178,710 

2,000.457 

2,390.529 

.3,524,172  1,509,233  203,260    54,710  2,864,354 


361 
2,966 
383 
17,681 
48,281 
81,616 
91,384 


Malt. 
bush. 

105,458 
97,177 

109,746 
77,677 
66.664 
511,095 
58.034 

236,001 


....3,475,541  2.005,819  287,101342,921  3,011,591  99,526 

....1,821,057  2,773.3(19  123,218  371.055  2,fis;.798  23.691 

....  483,806  2,508,744     31,825     22,1)26  1,393,936  59,651 

....   240,549   2,143.590   16,990  256.427  97,094 

....  585,370   1,611,468   575  489,100  92,995 

....    592,919  1,460,412    28,897        575  780,S25  57,138 


Receipts  at  head  of  tide  water  at  Albany  each  sea- 
son to  Aug,  1th : 
Flour,    Wheal,      Corn,        Rye,   Bar-ley,      Oats, 
bbls.       bush.       bush.       bush,     busli.       bush. 


1869 185,000    7,350.000  2,600,400 

1868 121.400    5,073.900  8,886,000 

1867 64,700      316,400  5,688,700 


217,100  11,800  1,737,600 
159,600  326.500  4,359,200 
126,200       35,100     1,646,200 


Frige  op  Gold  . 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 
July  13. 
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Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $5  30  ©  7  15 

Super  to  Extra  Southern 6  60  ©12  75 

Extra  Western 6  10  @12  00 

Extra  Genesee 7  20  @  9  00 

Superfine   Western 5  30  ©  5  80 

Rye  Flour  4  00  ©6  40 

Corn   Meal 4  40  @  4  90 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White.  1  55  @  2  05 

All  kinds  of  lied  and  Amber.  1  40  @  1  70 

Corn— Yellow 98  ©  1  00 

Mixed.. 70  @      98 

Oats— Western 82  ©     84 

State 83  ®      84 

New —  ©     — 

Kye 125  ©135 

Barley Nominal. 

Hay—  Bale  ?!  100  H> 55  ©115 

Straw,  V  100  n> 65  @  1  10 

Cotton— Middlings,  ¥   »....  84^®      35 

Hops— Crop   ot '1868,  V  H> 7  a 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  ?!  lb.  87 

Seed— Clover,  13  lb 13 

Timothy,   ?!  bushel 3  75  @ 

Flax.  V  bushel 2  50  © 

Sugar— Brown,  ?!  lb WK@ 

Molasses,  Cuba,  $  gal          ..  35  © 

Coffee—  Rio,(Gold,  in  bond)  8W@ 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c..«! lb.  5  @ 

Seed  Leaf.    D  To  7K® 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?*  lb.  44  @     eo 

Domestic,    pulled,  V  lb 82  ©      48 

California,  unwashed, 22  ©     35 

Tallow,  v  lb    11X®     n% 

Oil-Cake—  V  ton    ...  5100  @54  00 

Pork— Mess,  V  barrel 31  62  @32  12 

Prime,  19  barrel 26  00  ©27  00 

Beef— Plain  mess 4  00  ©16  00 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  barrels,  ?!  lb.  16^©     19M 

Butter —Western,  ?!  lb 16  ®     30 

State,  V  lb  26  ®      40 

Cheese 6  @      15K 

Beans— V  bushel  . 2  00  ©2  70 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ?!  bush...  1  45  ©  1  50 

Eggs—  Fresh,  "#  dozen 19  @     24 

Poultry— Fowls,  $  lb 18  ©     19 

Turkeys,   W  lb , 19  ®      20 

Potatoes,  New— ?!  bbl 2  00  ®  7  00 

Apples— S  barrel.        150  ®  3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?!  bhl —  @     — 

Turnips-?!  bbl —  ®   — 

Cabbages— V  100 2  25  ®  5  00 

Onions— V  bbl.  . .  4  50  ©6  00 

Green  Corn— "#100 75  ©125 

Tomatoes—  V  crate 2  00  ®  3  00 

Cucumbers— ?f  100 1  25  ©  2  00 

Blackberries—?!  Quart  12  ©     18 

Whortleberries — v  bushel  4  50  @  6  50 

Peaches—  V  basket 175  ©3  50 

Squashes — ?!  bbl —  @     — 

Pears— ?!  crate —  @     — 

Pears— $  bbl —  ©     — 

Melons— S  bbl —  ©     — 

Watermelons—?!  100 —  @     — 

Grapes— ?!  lb —  ©     — 

Broom-corn— ?!  » —  ©     — 


Aug.  14. 
134* 


5  85 

6  65 

6  60 

7  50 
5  85 

4  45 

5  00 
1  65 
1  45 
1  18 

85 

75 

74 
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1  23 
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60    © 

1  00    © 
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7    @ 
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4  75    ® 

2  50    © 


50 
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44    © 
32    @ 

50  00     (551  511 

32  75    <«  33  37 

27  25    ©28  50 

4  00     @16  00 

17}«@      20^ 

16    ©      33 

16    ©      40 

7    ©      16 

2  70 


1  t 

1  50 
22 
20 
21 
88 

2  00 

50 

3  00 
2  75 


40 

75 

5  00 

2  50 

75 

7  50 

20 

16 


@  26 
©  22 
©  22 
©  1  50 
©  4  50 
©  — 
®  75 
®  6  00 
@  4  50 
©  1  12 
®  1  00 
©  1  25 
©  6 
©  2  50 
©  1  25 
@  1  00 
©12  00 
©  7  00 
@  2  00 
@37  50 
©  30 
©      21 


Gold  has  declined  to  134,  leaving  off  as  we  write  at 

134% There  has  been  more  activity   in  Breadstuff's 

since  our  last.  The  export  demand  for  Flour  and  Wheat 
has  been  quite  brisk.  The  home  inquiry  has  been  mod- 
erate. Prices  have  varied  from  day  to  day,  with  the 
changeable  tenor  of  the  crop,  weather,  and  market  ac- 
counts, especially  from  Europe.    Toward  tb,e  close,  the 


advantage  as  to  price  was  in  favor  of  buyers,  influenced 
iu  part  by  the  recent  sharp  rise  in  rates  on  ocean  freight. 
There  has  been  more  doing  in  Corn  for  the  home  trade, 
and  on  speculative  account,  and  with  light  receipts 
prices  have  advanced  sharply.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  sound  Corn,  as  well  as  of  spring  Wheat,  has  been 
available,  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  having  been  more  or 
less  damaged  by  heating.  Rye  has  been  in  some  request 
within  a  few  days,  mainly  for  export,  and  has  been 
quoted  steady.  Oats  have  declined  materially  under  free 
arrivals,  particularly  of  new  crop,  largely,  however,  in 
poor  order.  Barley  and  Barley  Malt  have  been  inactive. 
Provisions  have  been  in  light  supply,  and  held  with  more 
firmness,  as  a  rule,  on,  however,  a  very  moderate  busi- 
ness, save  in  Lard,  which  has  been  rather  freely  pur- 
chased for  export  and  on  speculation Wool  has  been 

more  sought  after  and  quoted  steadier.    Manufacturers 

have  been  the  principal  buyers Cotton,  Hops,  Hay, 

and  Tobacco,  have  been  moderately  inquired  for.  The 
new  crop  of  Hay  is  coming  forward  more  freely,  and  is 
meeting  with  increasing  favor  among  buyers  for  home  use. 

New  York  Live  Stock  IVIarkets. — 

week  ending.  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 
July        19th 0,876       68       8,096     28.628    20,143    53,809 

do.         26th 6,987     156       2,768     29,003    23.2.',9    62,173 

August     2d 7,206     147       2,561      38,056    23,3(18    70,278 

do.  9th 5,955       65       2,169     35,784    24,184    68,157 

Total  in  i  Weeks 27,024     436      10,594     131,471   89,891259,417 

(io.forprev.  4  Weeks  24,892     339     13,735    137,733   94,535  380,144 

Beeves.  Coios.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 6,756  109  2,649  82,863  22,473 

do.  do.  last  Month 6.233  85  3,434  34.443  50,851 

do.  do.  prev's  Month.... 6,380  73  2,437  18,866  24,087 

Average  per  Week,  1868      5,783  105  1,588  27.182  18,809 

do.        do.     do.    1867.     5,544  64  1,320  22,154  20,605 

do.       do.     do.    1866.     5,748  94  1.200  20,000  13,000 

do.        do.      do.    1S65.      5,255  118  1,500  16,091  11,023 

do.        do.     do.    1864.      5,161  145  1,511  15,315  12,676 

Total  in  1868 298,128    5.466  82.571  1,413,479  978.061 

Total  in  1867 293,832  3,369  69,911  1,174.154  1,102,643 

Total  in  1866 298.880  4,885  63.420  1,010,000  678,000 

Total  in  1865 270,271  6,161  77,991  836.733  573,190 

Total  in  1864 267,609  7,603  75,621  782,462  660,277 

The  supply  of  beef  cattle  this  month  has  been  a  little 
above  the  figures  given  for  last  month's  stock.  The  qual- 
ity has  also  improved  somewhat,  although  none  have 
been  over  fat.  The  "Texas  Fever,11  which  raged  so  se- 
riously a  year  ago,  seems  to  have  passed  by  this  year,  and 
we  now  have  a  large  proportion  of  Texas  cattle  in  mar- 
ket. Some  of  this  grade,  fed  by  Mr.  Alexander  on  his 
farm  in  Illinois,  for  one  year,  were  especially  noticeable. 
They  would  average  about  0@6;4  cwt.,  and  were  really 
fine  ;  they  brought  13c.  on  the  scales.  Mr.  A.  is  a  large 
dealer  in  Texas  cattle,  and  he  proposes  to  see  his  cattle 
killed,  and  find  out  for  himself  how  they  look  when 
dressed.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  prejudice  among 
butchers  against  Texas  cattle,  but  why  there  should  be 
against  fat  ones,  we  can  not  see.  We  are  sure  that  infe- 
rior Northern  cattle  sold  for  a  much  higher  price,  both 
last  week  and  this  week,  than  good  Texas  cattle  brought, 
both  standing  side  by  side  in  the  same  market.  We  hope 
Mr.  A's  cattle  will  prove  to  butchers  that  this  is  mere 
prejudice,  and  that  good,  fat  Texas  steers  will  be  plenty 
in  our  market  hereafter.  There  was  one  drove  of  very 
poor  Florida  cattle  in  market,  but  they  looked  so  very 
bad  that  their  owners  said  they  were  not  for  sale,  but 
intended  for  the  country.  They  will  need  at  least  one 
year's  feeding  before  thev  >e:;ome  fit  for  market.  Below 
we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and  figures 
at  which  the  largest  lots  were  sold. 

July  19,  ranged  10    ©16c.  Av.  14>^c.  Lai  ".est  sales  13!<@15>£ 

do.  26th    do.     9>c©16c.  do.  14c.         do.        do.    13    ®15 

Aug.    2d    do.    10    ®16c.  do.  14>4c.     do.        do.   13    ®15 

do.    9th    do.    11    @16c.  do.  14c.        do.        do.   12    ©15^ 

The  market  has  not  been  very  active,  and  prices  have 
declined  at  least  one  cent  per  pound.  In  some  instances 
we  call  it  more  than  one  cent,  for  the  stock  averaged 
better.  Excluding  the  cattle  from  Florida,  the  animals 
averaged  fair,  and  showed  an  improvement  over  last 

month tlihh  Cows  are  generally  in  little  better 

demand  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  trade  in  this  de- 
partment has  brightened  up  .  .ittle.  Good  cows  sold 
readily  at  fair  prices,  to  milkmen,  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  going  drv.  "  Fancy  cows  "  found  a  few  buyers  at 
high  prices,  out  there  was  seldom  more  than  $!'.iO  paid 
for  a  cow  and  calf.    Prices  range  from  $90  for  good  cows, 

all    the  way  down  to    $50  for   inferior  ones Veal 

Calves, — The  great  majority  of  calves  now  coming  to 
market  are  poor,  rather  low  in  flesh,  and  of  all  sizes. 
But  few  sell  by  the  pound.  They  are  mostly  sold  by 
the  "lump,"  or  single  oue.  Prices  range  from  $7@$10 
a  head,  when  Bold  in  this  way.  As  we  close  this  report 
veal  is  a  little  more  called  for,  and  we  notice  a  slight  ad- 
vance in  price  ;  some  milk-fed  calves  arc  selling  by  the 
pound  at  from  9@ll1,4c  live  weight  —  Sheep. — The 
arrivals  have  been  very  abundant,  although  not  so  large 
as  those  of  last  month.  There  are  too  many  sheep  in 
market  for  a  healthy  trade.  Buyers  feel  unsettled,  jrnd 
the  whole  aspect  is  unsatisfactory.  Drovers  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  in  the  country  than  the  market  will  war- 
rant, and  many  sales  are  made  t«  butchers  here  on  long 
credit,  or  with  notes  dated  ahead,  so  the  prices  paid  are 
really  a  little  above  the  actual  casft  market,    This  is  not 
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right,  and  the  sooner  they  come  to  a  cash  basis,  the  bet- 
ter. Prices  for  sheep  are  nearly  unchanged  from  figures 
given  last  month.  They  range  from  4%@6^£c.  for  ordi- 
nary to  prime,  with  some  extra  fat  at  7c.  Lambs  are 
abundant  and  low.  They  are  also  rather  poor,  aud  sell 
even  less  readily  than  Bheep.  Prices  range  from  '•  ■  9c. 
per  pound,  with  very  extra  at  01  jc Swine  sell  stead- 
ily, aud  every  week  the  yards  are  about  cleaned  out. 
Prices  are  looking  up  a  little.  Most  of  the  hogs  still  go 
at  once  to  the  slaughterer's,  and  are  offered  for  sale 
dressed.  Alive,  they  are  really  worth  10@10}£c.  per 
pound,  as  they  sell  readily  at  l~l2c.  when  dressed.  For 
the  week  ending  Aug.  9th,  a  few  very  extra  dressed  hugs 
brought  123£®12S;c.  per  pound.  One  car  load  of  "  Ohio 
ttillars,"  fat,  sold  on  foot  for  10c.  per  pound.  The  mar- 
ket is  not  very  active  just  now. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hint*  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  tvant  of  spue-:  elsewhere. 

Postage.  — To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist^  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add- 
ed when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  Stales.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  *cach_quarter,  or  twelve  cents,,  yearly*  tdmsX  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

SHovr  flo  E£<'nait  :— S'SaeolvS  on    W«w- 

York  Oanks  or  Bankers  are  best  for  large  sums ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  6c  <  o. 

Post-Office  Ifloney  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  beeu  sent  to  us  without  any  loss 

Rc-^iwSereclILeillf.'r'*,  ueider  fJao  new 

system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  IStiS.  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  ba  jxiid  in  stamps  nt 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  bo  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  qfflx  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  (he  money,  and 
si  al  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters    thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

CSociiii]  Copies  oi*  Volume  XXVII 
(1868)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol- 
umes (16  to  36)  will  b.'  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  offiffi  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume,  (50  cents  extra  if  re- 
turned by  mail.)    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

An  Important  Work. — Orange  Judd  & 
Co.  have  in  press  a  work  on  Agricultural  Analysis,  edited 
by  Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell  of  the  Cornell  University.  Teach- 
ers of  Agricultural  Chemistry  have  long  fell  the  need  of 
a  test  book  which  should  serve  as  n  guide  to  the  analysis 
of  polls,  manures,  and  the  products  of  the  farm.  The 
present  work  is  very  thorough,  beginning  with  the 
preparation  of  reagents  and  giving  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation.  To  teachers  <>r  agricultural 
chemistry  in  the  many  agricultural  colleges  now  spring- 
ing up,  this  will  be  a  most  welcome  aid,  while  it  will 
prove  a  great  help  to  those  who  are  advanced  in  analysis, 
as  it  presents  at  one  view  i  special  class  of  operations, 
which  must,  had  this  nol  been  prepared,  have  ben 
Bought  for  through  &■■  vera!  works.  Professor  Caldwell 
modestly  calls  himself  the  editor,  but  his  manuscript 
Bhowe  that  he  has  not  contented  himself  with  editing 
the  works  of  others, but  has  given  much  of  hisown 
experience.  The  work  will  be  ready  fur  the  fall  classes 
of  the  agricultural  colleges. 


E*iot6ismes  in  tSae  Household. — A  bare 
wall  ia  very  cheerless.  Even  the  coarse  colored  litho- 
graphs that  are  hawked  about  are  better  than  nothing,  to 

put  upon  the  walls  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  but  a  well- 
executed  engraving  is  much  better.  The  introduction  of 
Chromo  Lithographs,  or  Chromos,  as  they  are  now  pop- 
ularly called,  has  placed  it  within  the  power  of  persons 
of  moderate  means  to  adorn  their  dwellings  with  beauti- 
ful pictures.  In  these  chromos  the  picture  is  reproduced 
in  colors  with  such  fidelity  that  only  good  judges  can 
distinguish  the  original  from  the  copy.  Only  the  wealthy 
can  afford   to  have  original  pictures,  but  almost  every 


oue  can  have  the  next  best  tiring  to  them,— a  good  copy 
in  chromo.  We  announced  m  August  last  that  Mrs.  Lilly 
SI.  Spencer  had  painted  a  charming  picture,  called 
"■Dandelion  Time,'"  which  the  publishers  of  this  paper 
were  preparing  to  produce  as  a  chromo.  It  will  be  seen, 
by  reference  to  the  advertising  columns,  that  the  picture 
is  now  ready.  Three  children  are  out  upon  the  grass 
with  the  old  family  dog,  who  has  been  decked  with  a 
dandelion  wreath,  but  feels  too  much  the  responsibilities 
of  his  position  to  join  in  the  gayetics  of  the  children, 
who  arc  having  a  good  time  among  the  dandelions.  The 
picture  is  full  of  innocent  child  life,  and  will  bring  back 
memories  of  happy  days  to  all  who  possess  it . 

JESos-mnua. — A  large  steamer  now  runs  regu- 
larly between  New  York  aud  the  Bermuda  Islands,  bring- 
ing to  our  market  the  earliest  onions  and  potatoes,  and 
thousands  of  bunches  of  the  finest  bananas,  etc..  etc.,  and 
carrying  back  such  merchandise  as  is  needed  at  the 
islands,  including  one  hundred  and  fifteen  copies  month- 
ly of  the  American  Agriculturist.  Ah!  that's  what  did 
it !  It  improves  the  state  of  agriculture  wherever  its  in- 
fluence is  felt.  We  advise  everybody,  and  their  friends, 
to  subscribe  now  and  get  three  months  for  nothing.  See 
page  324.  The  engravings  alone,  arc  worth  more  than 
the  price  of  the  paper. 


Scripture    <£not;at  moea>. — l(  A   Friend," 

at  Keyport,  M.  J.,  finds  an  anecdote  iu  regard  to  a  juve- 
nile misreading  of  scripture  which  we  gave  iu  the  Boys1 
aud  Girls'  columns  last  month,  irreverent.  We  would 
not  in  any  way  offend  the  religious  feeling  of  any  pers<  >n. 
We  did  not  see  anything  improper  in  the  item,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  printed.  To  show  that  we  arc  not 
alone  in  our  view  of  the  matter  we  will  say  that  the 
anecdote  referred  to  was  given  us  by  a  clergyman  who  is 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  an  author  whose  writings 
we  have  no  doubt  our  friend  has  read  with  pleasure. 

Wew   Yorii   Ktntc  Poultry  Society. 

Cuming  Exhibition.  —  This  Society,  which  won 
gulden  opinions  last  spring,  is  now  distributing  its  golden 
and  silver  tokens  to  successful  exhibitors.  These  medals 
are  beautifully  designed  and  executed.  The  silver  medal 
contains  over  £3  worth  of  silver  and  has  cost  the  Society 
not  less  than  $6.  The  design  represents  a  group  of  farm- 
yard poultry  of  all  kinds,  and  a  chick  breaking  the  egg 
in  the  foreground.  On  the  reverse  is  the  inscription, 
enclosed  in  a  wreath  of  bay,  with  a  bird's  nest  where  the 
wreath  is  tied.  The  Society  encourages  every  thing  useful 
or  ornamental  produced  from  the  egg  (including  insects, 
we  presume)  and  certainly  fish  ;  hence  the  prominence 
given  to  the  egg  in  their  design.  The  great  gold  medal 
is  struck  in  the  same  dies  with  the  silver  medal,  and  is 
worth  not  far  from  $80.  The  small  gold  medal  is  consider- 
ably smaller,  but  very  chaste  and  beautiful.  The  Society 
proposes  to  hold  an  exhibition  beginning  ou  the  first 
Tuesday  in  December  and  continuing  until  the  last  of  the 
subsequent  week.  The  distinguished  writer  on  poultry, 
Mr.  Tegetmeier,  of  London,  had  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Society  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  tlie  time  of 
the  exhibition.  The  officers  of  this  Society  arc,  we  believe, 
exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  give  the  Society  a 
high  stand  and  make  its  decisions  the  highest  authority 
in  the  land,  on  its  specialties  Mr.  < .1.  II.  Warner,  of  New- 
York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  is  President,  and  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Gavitt, 
of  New  York  City,  is  Secretary.  The  Society  has  our 
confidence,  best  wishes, and  hearty  co-operation. 

Sundry  llnau9»iig's. — There  is  one  "Doc- 
tor" E.  Andrews,  the  "Good  Samaritan  "  of  Albany, 
who  is  a  great  man.    He  offers  "  the  public  a  treasure " 

in  the  way  ®f  medical  and  religious  books,  etc., — at  least 
he  says  so,  and  we  should  say  so  too,  judging  from  the 
paper  before  us.  Of  course,  Mr.  Dr.  A.,  you  are  a  "rc- 
formcr  in  medicine;"1  "Good  Samaritans "  always  are, 
and  when  you  get  through  with  reforming  medicine  if  \  on 
will  only  reform  yourself,— leave  off  quackery  and  take 
up  some  honest  business. — we  shall  think  better  of  yon. 
There  is  no  need  to  tell  us  "  there  is  balm  in  Gilead."  We 
know  that  already;  but  Oh!  Doctor,  is  there  balm  in 
Albany!  We  doubt  it,  for  as  we  read  on  to  the  end  of 
this  precious  little  pamphlet  of  yours,  we  find  the  "Doc- 
tor" has  fallen  from  grace  and  wants  two  three-cent 
stamps  for  every  letter  he  answers,  and  from  $1.00  to 
$12.00  for  every  bottle  of  medicine  be  sends  out... 
Gnmbridge  &  Co.  seem  to  have  had  such  good  luck  with 
their  photographed  "  green bax1'  that  we  find  others  arc 
taking  up  the  trade.  Two  of  the  more  prominent  just 
now  are  Henry  B.  Chatman,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
Noyes  &  Co.,  New  York.  This  last-named  firm  are  old 
offenders  in  many  ways.  A  few  months  ago  they  were  in 
the  bogus  lottery  business ;  now  they  want  to  sell  spuri- 
ous money.  Tliey  all  have  the  same  confidential  letter, 
and  manifest  the  same  great  haste  to  strike  a  bargain 
with  some  one.    Beware  of  all  such  men.    "We  are  often 


asked.  How  can  such  things  be  done  day  after  day  in  open 
defiance  of  law  ?  We  answer,  by  finding  young  men  and 
old  ones  who  are  foolish  enough  to  trust  them  and  risk 
$5.00  or  $10.00  in  the  **  stuff,"  as  it  is  aptiy  called.  Wo 
have  no  doubt  that  many  persons  send  money  to  these 
advertisers  out  of   mere    sport,  and  without    thought 

that  their   action    is    criminal    and    punishable Wa 

know  nothing  about  the  "Apex  Sewing  Machine  ;"  and 
repeat  here  what  we  have  often  said — Don't  buy  cheap 
sewing  machines.  If  any  one  wants  a  sewing  machine 
he  should  buy  a  good  oue,  aud  none  of  the  cheap  ones 

that  we  have  seen  are  good  for  any  thing Messrs.  S.  W. 

Waters  &  Co.  still  keep  at  the  preliminary  drawing  of  tho 
"  N.  Y.  Jewelers1  Cooperative  Union,"  and  we  continue 

our  warning  against  them Calvin  "Willis  &  Co.  claim 

to  be  u  Purchasing  and  Forwarding  Agents."  and  they 
may  be  such ;  but  who  would  want  any  of  the  trash  they 
advertise  to  send,  forwarded  anywhere  at  any  price? 
Their  advertising  circular  is  simply  nasty,  to  put  it 
mildly,  and  we  need  only  mention  the  fart  to  our  readers. 

Flashy  advertisers  of  cheap  burning  fluid  are  again 

coming  around.  Here  is  one  that  assumes  the  dignity  of 
a  paper.  "  The  light  for  the  world,  Soc!  a  year,"— dear  at 
half  the  price.  We  warn  all  persons  not  to  trust  them 
or  their  burning  fluid ;  all  low-priced  fluids  are  dangerous 
to  use  . .  Bailey  &  Co.,  New  York,  arc  also  in  the  coun- 
terfeiting business.  Their  plan  is  little  better  calculated 
to  deceive  than  those  mentioned  above.  Messrs.  D.  &  Co. 
claim  to  have  stolen  from  the  treasury  vault  the  plate 
upon  which  original  copies  were  taken,  aud  that  the 
"greenbrsx"  they  send  arc  "sure  go  every  time,"  and 
just,  like  the  genuine  one,  only  a  little  shorter,  etc.  How 
fortunate  it  was  for  the  treusury  vault  to  be  open  just  at 
the  right  time  with  nobody  to  watch  it  !  Messrs.  D.  «fc 
Co.,  wc  have  an  eye  on  your  operations. 

Abortion  iifi  Cow>. — Dr.  Wm.  II.  Car- 
malt.  Commissioner  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag'l  Society  for 
the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  abortion  in  cows,  whii  h 
has  caused  such  great  losses  to  the  farmers  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  reported  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary. This  report  is  now  printed  and  circulate'],  aud 
is,  in  u  measure,  a  continuation  of  the  report  made  by 
Dr.  Daltcn  last  year.  It  shows  extended  and  minute 
research,  and  is  illustrated  by  maps  and  numerous  tabic  . 
prepared  apparently  with  great  care.  No  absolute  con- 
elusion  is  arrived  nt.  but  it  seems  to  be  the  Doctor's  de- 
cided opinion  that  the  great  demand  made  upon  the 
cows  for  milk  during  pregnancy  is  a  probable  caus 

t'ubn. — The  war  is  btill  raging  in  the  "ever 
faithful  Isle,"  each  of  the  contending  parties  weekly 
claiming  decided  advantages  over  the  other  and  as  often 
charging  its  opponents  with  gross  excesses  aud  in- 
humanity. It  is  a  pity  that  this  beautiful  land  should  be 
thus  desolated,  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
be  burned  up,  and  more  a  pity  that  human  life  should  be 
thus  sacrificed.  Cur  sympathies,  of  course,  are  with  the 
free,  and  we  suggest  to  all  parties  in  Cuba,  and  every- 
where else,  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  sub- 
scribe for  the  American  Agriculturist  now,  and  get  three 
months  for  nothing.  Sec  page  324.  The  engravings 
alone  are  worth  more  thau  the  price  of  the  paper. 

Sewage  System. — We  nave  received  from 
Dr.  F.  Coar,  of  Philadelphia,  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  G.  Zchfnse, 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  translated  by  Dr.  Coar,  on  the 
Pneumatic  Sewage  System  of  ('apt.  Liernur.  This  sys- 
tem removes  all  the  contents  of  the  privies  of  cities,  daily, 
and  delivers  them  to  the  farmers  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
It  is  done  by  a  steam  locomotive,  air-pump,  aud  a  suita- 
ble arrangement  of  reservoirs  and  of  pipes  connected 
with  each  bouse.  It  is  being  put  into  practical  operation 
in  Prague  (Bohemia),  and  Briinn  (Moravia),  by  capitalists 
depending  solely  upon  the  sales  of  manure  for  profit. 
Wc  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  results.  Meanwhile 
the  carth-alosct  system  of  disposing  of  and  utilizing  the 
same  offensive  matter  is  daily  gaining  favor.  The  two 
systems  seem  each  to  offer  a  solution  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tion—  How  shall  we  stop  the  present  great  waste  of 
fertilizing  matter? 


Tho  water  drawn  from  the  hydrants  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  New  York,  is  conveyed  through  Icad-encii  I 
block-tin  pipe. 

Blenry  fiff.  Crapo. —Ex-Governor  Crapo, 
of  Michigan,  a  man  widely  known  and  respected  in  tho 
political  world,  and  endeared  to  the  people  of  his  adopt- 
ed State  by  faithful  services  and  zeal  for  her  welfare, 
died  at  his  home  in  Flint.  Mich.,  July  23d,  lie  was  born 
in  Dartmouth.  Ma?*  .  and  was  for  many  years  largely 
interested  in  the  lumber  trade  of  Michigan,  where  he 
took  up  his  residence.  He  was  a  large  farmer,  and  thor- 
oughly aud  actively  identified  with  agricultural  progress. 
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Itfore  Est*  ustifnl  Sfconnses.— The  dwell- 
ings Ulnstratcd  and  described  iu  the  American  Agricul- 
turist for  last.  March  were  quickly  sold,  and  have 
so  greatly  pleased  the  purchasers  that  neither  of  them 
could  be  bought  now  except  at  an  advance  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  Two  more  houses  arc  now  nearly  com- 
pleted on  a  similar  plan,  but  with  sundry  improvements 
suggested  by  experience,  and  by  hints  from  the  read- 
ers of  this  journal.  They  are  of  larger  size,  have  circle 
or  arched-head  doors  and  windows  throughout  the  first, 
story,  more  piazzas  and  windows,  and  are  on  larger  plots 
of  ground.  They  will  be  ready  for  inspection  by  Sept. 
1st,  by  those  who  may  wish  to  examine  the  plans  and 
structure,  by  calling  on  the  builder,  Mr.  John  Donald. 
They  are  on  Bowne  Avenue,  Flushing,  about  100  roda 
from  the  Main  Street  R.  R.  Depot.  Trains  run  between 
Flushing  and3-lth  street  and  James  Slip  Ferries,  N.  Y. 
City,  at  almost  all  hours  from  sunrise  to  midnight.  These 
houses  will  be  sold  to  the  first  comers,  on  easy  terms  of 
payment,  and  at  the  cost  of  constrnction  added  to  a  mod- 
erate price  for  the  land.  Inquire  of  Jas.  B.  Parsons, 
31  Pine  St.,  or  John  P.  Ellis,  250  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Finely    Grown    lilies* — A  magnificent 

epecimen  of  the  Golden-banded  Lily,  Lilium  auratum^ 
we  think  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen,  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  who  has  great  success 
with  bulb3.  A  pot  specimen  from  him  of  the  more  com- 
mon Japan  Lily,  It.  speaosum,  was  in  our  window  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  admired  by  hundreds.    It  had  about 

a  dozen  stems,  bearing  from  -1  to  12  flowers  each Then 

Mr.  James  Tick,  of  Rochester,  sent  more  lilies — a  large 
basketful  of  the  kinds  mentioned  above,  and  many  more 
which  people  would  cultivate  if  they  knew  how  beautiful 
they  were  and  how  easily  they  may  be  grown.  There 
was  the  beautiful  Lilium  longijlorum,  the  Long-flowered, 
and  the  larger  Brown's  Lily,  L.  Broicnii;  the  L.  Choice- 
don  ten  m,  with  its  bright  scarlet  Turk's-cap  flowers;  ex- 
celsum,  with  a  color  so  delicate  we  hardly  know  how  to 
name  it;  several  varieties  of  L.  umbeRatum;  and  others, 
not  forgetting  the  good  old  "White  Lily,  L.  candidum. 

An  I ~fi (Visit iul  Vine.-W.  J.  Teeter, 
Pulaski  Co.,  Ind.,  has  some  vines  which  bloom  every 
year,  but  bear  no  fruit.  He  does  not  say  what  vines  they 
are,  and  we  suppose  he  has  one  of  our  wild  vines,  which 
are  often  barren.  Better  plant  some  good  varieties  this 
fall,  and  if  the  others  are  in  a  desirable  situation,  the  ex- 
periment of  grafting  may  be  tried.  The  grafting  is  done 
in  October  or  November  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Trouble  iritli  Verbenas. — Mrs.  "R. 
W.  T.,"  Decatur,  III.  It  is  probably  some  form  of  mildew 
not  known  here.     Send  a  specimen. 

W.     Y.     Central     I*arlc      Report.  — 

Through  the  politeness  of  Hon.  Andrew  H.  Green,  Con- 
troller, we  have  received  the  12th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioners.  A  hasty  per/usal  shows  it  to  be  equal  in 
value  to  its  predecessors.  These  reports  form  a  valuable 
part  of  a  horticultural  library,  as  besides  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  work,  there  is  always  mate- 
rial of  use  to  those  contemplating  the  laying  out  of  parks, 
or  who  are  interested  in  landscape  gardening  in  general. 

The  Wilcl  dioose  S'ltiiu. — Specimens  of 
this  plum  were  sent  by  Samuel  Baker,  Madison,  Tenn. 
Mr.  B.  claims  to  have  the  original  tree  from  'L  seed  taken 
from  a  wild  goose's  craw."— The  plums  were  rather  too 
ripe  when  packed,  and  did  not  reach  us  in  very  good  con- 
dition. Enough  were  entire  to  show  it  to  be  a  large  and 
handsome  variety  of  the  wild  plum,  and  if  its  productive- 
ness and  hardiness  are  such  as  are  claimed  for  it,  it  will 
no  doubt  be  valuable  as  a  preserving  plum,  and  in  those 
localities  where  the  foreign  sorts  cannot  be  grown  will 
prove  acceptable  as  a  table  fruit. 

The  firape  Prospects. — In  some  of  the 
grape  localities  in  Ohio  the  continued  rains  have  made 
pad  havoc  with  the  crop.  At  Hammondsport,  as  we. 
learn  from  our  correspondent  Dr.  E.  Van  Ketiren,  they 
were  atone  time  threatened  with  both  mildew  and  blight, 
but.  the  danger  is  now  considered  as  past  and  they  look 
for  a  fair  average  crop  of  fruit.  Vines  which  were  al- 
lowed to  overbear  last  year,  and  those  not  properly  cared 
for.  have  been  more  subject  to  disease  than  those  m 
properly  managed  vineyards M.  A.  Stevenson,  a  well- 
known  grape  grower  of  Clyde,  O.,  writes:  "Ton  are 
probably  aware  that  we  have  had  the  most  remarkable 
rainy  period  during  June  and  July.  The  Catawba  and 
Concord  grapes  were  entirely  destroyed  in  my  vineyard, 
while  the  Delaware  and  Iona  hang  full  of  beautiful 
bunches  that  gladden  the  eyes  to  behold.  In  my  broth- 
er's vineyard,  the  Ionas  have  suffered  but  slightly,  but  his 
Concords  and  Catawbasare  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  mildew.  He  had  3  rows  of  Catawbas  in  the  3d  sea- 
eon  that  gave  the  greatest  promise  for  fruit,  but  were  en- 


tirely mildewed  iuanightaad  not  a  bunch  left.  ^  very 
curious  fact  is  that  I  have  some  larj  I  ■■■'■■  la  vines 
trained  on  trees  in  my  door-yard,  correctly  pruned,  that 
are  a  sight  to  behold,  banging  full  of  beautiful  clusters 
anil  fine  bunches  of  grapes,  not  in  the  least  affected.  The 
500  Eumelau  vines  which  I  received  this  spring  I  plant- 
ed late,  near  the  1st  of  June,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
wet  which  prevailed.  They  arc  all  growing  and  doing 
well,  except  2  vines.  A  very  great  number  are  already 
between  3  and  4  ft.  high.  They  are  hoed  clean,  and  the 
laterals  are  pinched  with  only  one  cane  to  each  vine. 
Also  the  500  E  run  elans,  which  B.  K.  Stevenson  planted 
about  the  20th  of  May,  are  doing  still  better  than  mine. 
They  give  him  great  pleasure  on  account  of  their  great 
vigor  and  bright  dark  green  and  enduring  leaf." 

Walnut  Trees  and    Fruit  Trees.— 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Sharpe,  Willi  amsburgh,  O.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive that  walnut  trees  can  exercise  any  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  fruit  trees  except  in  two  ways— robbing  the 
fruit  trees  of  nourishment  by  their  extending  roots,  and 
by  shading  them.  If  the  walnut,  trees  are  not  so  near 
the  fruit  trees  as  to  injuriously  shade  them,  then  we 
should  dig  down  and  see  about  the  roots  ;  if  they  come 
into  the  territory  of  those  of  the  apple  trees  and  vines, 
cut  them  off  and  give  the  fruit  trees  a  dressing  of  manure. 


VegctJihle Marrow  and  B'simpUan. 

"P.  W.,"  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The  probabilities  are  that 
these  will  mix,  though  we  are  not  sure.  We  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  "Turks-cap."  unless  it  be  the  Turban 
Squash.    See  article  on  seed  raising  in  July. 

ISrown   £pots   on    CurrantSt — "  S.  O. 

C,"  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  sends  samples  of  currants  upon 
which  are  brown  spots,  and  wishes  to  know  what  they 
are.  The  magnifier  shows  these  spots  to  be  so  like  the 
oyster-shell  bark-louse  that  we  think  they  must  be  the 
same.  This  louse  ordinarily  fixes  itself  to  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  that  it  should  attach  itself  to  so  perishable 
a  thing  as  a  currant  shows  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  the 
insect.  "  S.  0.  C."  should  examine  his  apple  and  pear 
trees  aud  the  limbs  of  his  currant  bushes,  to  see  if  he  is 
not  badly  troubled  with  the  bark-louse.  They  must  be 
very  abundant  if  they  attach  themselves   to  currants. 

An    Important   Hfnrsery    Sale. —  Mr. 

D.  D.  Buchanan  offers  for  sale  at  auction  on  the  28th  of 
Sept.,  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  the  stock  of  the  well-known 
Reid's  Nurseries.  These  nurseries  were  established  by 
the  late  William  Reid,  long  known  as  one  of  our  most 
correct  and  conscientious  pomologists.  and  their  destruc- 
tion to  make  way  for  city  improvements,  while  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  is  unavoidable.  The  sale  will  afford  a  fine 
opportunity  to  procure  specimen  plants. 

American  Preserving-  Powders* — 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries  we  refer  to  the  adver- 
tisement, testimonials,  etc.,  in  the  July  number. 

Protecting'    Cabbage     Plants.— "J. 

S.,11  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  says  that  sprinkling  wheat  bran 
over  the  young  plants  will  cause  the  insects  to  "  vamose." 
— Query.  Will  not  any  powder  do  the  same?  We  judge 
so  from  the  various  inert,  things  that  are  recommended. 
We  use  plaster,  which  we  suppose  is  inert  as  far  as  the 
insects  are  concerned,  but  it  answers  the  purpose  and 
probably  serves  as  a  fertilizer. 

Fall  Planting. — R.  M.  Leggett,  Boone 
Co.,  Mo.,  asks  if  "  grapes,  raspberries,  etc.,  can  be  set 
as  safely  in  the  fall  as  in  the  spring."— Yes,  we  prefer 
fall  planting  for  all  hardy  plants  in  localities  where  the 
winters  are  not  severe.  One  has  more  time,  the  plants 
can  be  had  in  better  condition,  and  if  set  during  the 
late  autumn,  they  get  well  established  and  ready  to 
start  in  the  spring. 

Plants    Xsimed. — J.  F.  Knight,  Marlon, 

Ala.  The  specimen  is  the  Amdanehier  (  'anack  ruft,  called 
June-berry,  Shad-bush,  and  Service-berry.  It  is  a  very 
variable  plant  in  its  wild  state,  there  being  some  half 
dozen  varieties.  We  have  seen  plants  which  produced 
decidedly  pleasant  fruit.  It  would  be  worth  your  while 
to  try  what  you  can  do  with  seedlings  ..."  Subscriber,'" 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  C.  Specimen  too  young  to  determine 
with  accuracy,  but  probably  the  Nut-grass,  Cypermro- 
tunda,  var.  Hydra.     We  know  of  no  specific  for  getting 

rid  of  this,  other  than  hoed  crops "R.  S.  K.,"  Tow- 

anda,  Pa.  The  shrub  is  False  Indigo,  Amorphafruticosa, 
and  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 

Your  Kansas  friend  was  wrong  in  the  description C.  N. 

Pratt,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  sends  two  of  our  beautiful 
Orchids.  The  one  with  several  flowers  is  Calopogon 
puZcheUus,  and  that  with  a  single  flower  is  Arethum  bul- 
bo-sa.     These  have  received  no  common  names  but  their 


botanical  names;  the  first  or  generic  ones  at  least  are 
not  difficult  to  Mrs.  G.  P.  Johnson.  Lake 
City,  Minn.,  also  sends  the  Ccdopogon  ...Luther  Purdy, 
Holmes  Co.,  O.  Spiderwort,  Tradescaniia  Yirginioa^ 
wild  at,  the  South  and  "West,  and  at  the  East  very  com- 
mon in  old  gardens.... Mrs.  "  L.  II.  M.,"  Bingham, 
Mich.  Apparently  a  semi-double,  variety  of  the  Pcach- 
leaved Bellflowcr,  Campari  Y.  Deviuny, 
Denver,  Col.  Terr.  The  Columbine  is  not  Aquilegia 
w;,  but  a  more  beautiful  one.  your  native  Aqi'i- 
ccerutea,  the  most  charming  of  all  Columbines. 
What  you  call  Rocky  Mt.  Honeysuckle  is  apparently  an 
Astragalus  of  sum"  kind.  Send  us  the  seed-pods, . .  "G-* 
S..'1  Slatersville,  R.  I.  Queen  of  the  Prairie,  Spir&a 
lebala,  of  which  there  are  several  garden  varieties,  differ- 
ing in   the  color  of  their  flowers M.  R.Allen,  York 

Co.,  Me.  No.  1.  Arrowwood,  Viburnum  dentatum.  No. 
2.  too  imperfect.  No.  3.  Die)  villa  frvfida,  or  Bush-Honey- 
suckle .  F.  Williamson, Ottumna,  Kansas.  Leather-flow- 
er, Clematis  Yiorna.  It  bears  hairy  fruit  later  in  the  season. 

The  Canker  Worm, —  "Subscriber," 
Wellesley,  Mass.  We  have  about  exhausted  this  subject 
in  articles  in  previous  years.  The  whole  story  is  this. 
The  females  which  lay  the  eggs  that  produce  the  mis- 
chievous worms  are  wingless.  Whatever  will  prevent 
these  from  ascending  the  tree  will  save  you  from  their 
ravages.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  they  ascend  in  autumn, 
but  they  generally  leave  their  chrysalis  condition  in  the 
ground  in  early  spring.  Some  obstacle  must  be  inter- 
posed to  their  ascent,  and  we  have  in  former  volumes 
given  several.  We  cannot  commend  coal  tar  directly 
applied  to  the  tree,  as  we  fear  it  would  prove  injurious. 
The  efficacy  of  all  the  preventives  to  the  ascent  of  the 
parent  of  the  canker  worm  depends  upon  frequent — 
almost  daily — personal  attention. 

Golden    Queen     Strawberry.  —  "P. 

W.,"  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The  Golden  Queen  from  "Roches- 
ter is  so  near  like  the  old  Trollope's  Victoria  that  good 
judges  are  unable  to  see  any  difference.  When  you  get 
one  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  we  will  come  and  see  it. 

Tlte   Charles  wowniug  Sirawber- 

ry. — An  annoying  error  of  figures  occurred  in  the  August, 
number  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Doty's  results  with  this  fruit. 
Mr.  D's  receipts  from,  the  bed  30x30  should  have  been 
put  down  at  §33.67,  instead  of  $2GS.25,  which  makes 
quite  a  difference. 


Oa£s   upon    a  Eleau  of  Wheat.— A. 

Robinson,  Blue  Earth  Co.,  Minn.,  sends  us  a  head  of 
wheat  upon  which  there  are  two  grains  or  husks  of  oats 
attached  in  a  manner  to  readily  deceive  one  who  did  not 
make  a  thorough  examination.  We  had  seen  such  things 
before,  and  upon  carefully  removing  the  wheat  and  chaff 
it  turned  out  as  we  suspected.  The  slender  stem  which 
supported  the  oats  had  in  some  way  become  drawn  into  the 
head  of  wheat.  All  familiar  with  the  structure  of  a  head 
of  wheat,  know  that  the  stem  where  it  passes  through  the 
head  is  zigzag,  and  that  the  grains  set  closely  in  the 
notches.  The  slender  stem  of  the  oat  having  been  drawn 
tightly  into  one  of  the  notches  and  behind  the  grain,  it 
rendered  the  deception  very  complete ;  but  a  careful 
examination  showed  no  attachment  whatever  between 
the  oats  and  the  wheat  stem. 

The  American  B'omological  Socie- 
ty.—The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  the 
executive  officers.  "Dear  Sir:  The  next  regular  meeting 

of  the  American  Pomological  Society  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1869,  aud  you 
are  hereby  specially  invited  to  assist  in  furnishing  in- 
formation upon  any  point  that  may  appear  to  you  im- 
portant connected  with  the  objects  of  the  Society— by 
the  promotion  and  gathering  of  pomological  knowledge. 
You  are  particularly  invited  to  make  notes  from  time  to 
time  of  the  period  of  blooming,  the  period  of  setting,  of 
coloring,  ripening,  etc.,  etc.,  of  any  and  all  fruits.  You 
are  also  invited  to  note  any  disease  that  may  appear,  its 
period  of  attack,  general  appearance,  length  of  duration, 
and  results  of  injury.  These,  with  such  other  items  of 
practical  observation  which  you  may  consider  likely  to 
subserve  of  valuable  aid  to  the  Society,  you  are  eaj  uestly 
invited  to  forward  to  the  Secretary,  F.  R.  Elliott,  ( leve 
land,  Ohio,  on  or  before  September  1st,  1S69.  You  arc 
also  invited  to  send  samples  of  any  new  fruits  that  you 
may  have  or  can  obtaiu,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  ripen 
during  the  season,  to  the  said  Secretary.  Such  small 
package  samples  will  he  transported  by  most  of  the  Ex- 
press Companies  free  of  charge,  by  explaining  the  object 
to  the  Agent.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Prcs.,  F.  R.  Elliott, 
Secretary."1 

Blue  Thistles.— "Howard,"  Cbarleltesvifle, 

Va.  We  suspect  that  this  is  not  a  thistle  at  all.  If 
not  too  late,  send  a  specimen.  From  the  description 
given  in  your  letter  it  cannot  be  the  Canada  Thistle. 
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Yield  of  Corn  in  Iowa.- J.  E.  Darby, 
of  Madison  Co.,  Iowa,  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  state- 
ment made  by  Walks  and  Talks,  that  the  premium  crop 
of  corn  in  Ohio  last  year  was  only  51  bushels  per  acre, 
and  that  after  heavy  manuring.  We  may  remark  here 
that  this  statement  was  pronounced  incorrect  by  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  afler 
investigation  he  admitted  that  W.  and  T.  was  right.  Mr. 
I  D.  says:  "I  have  lived  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  have 
'  farmed  some  ten  years  in  this  State.  That  amount  would 
1  certainly  be  nothing  more  than  an  average  yield  here 
with  very  ordinary  cultivation.  I  have  noted  the  average 
of  nearly  every  crop  I  have  raised  in  this  State,  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  years,  one  a  very  wet,  and  the  other 
a  very  dry  season,  when  the  yield  was  about  thirty  bush- 
els, my  average  has  been  nearer  sixty  bushels  per  acre 
than  fifty,  and  this  without  manure,  though  manure 
docs  as  much  good  here  as  elsewhere.  Perhaps  if  your 
readers  saw  this  statement  they  might  he  induced 
to  leave  the  '  stones  of  Western  New  York,1  and  the 
stumps  and  swamps  of  Western  Ohio,  and  try  the  windy 
prairies  of  Iowa." — We  are  always  glad  to  present  such 
facts.  Nevertheless,  we  are  satisfied  that  farmers  need 
not  be  discouraged  from  attempting  to  get  out  the  stones 
or  remove  the  stumps,  or  drain  the  tr.v.v.nps,  or  undertake 
any  other  improvement  of  their  present  farms,  because 
there  is  richer  and  better  land  in  some  other  section.  We 
would  dissuade  no  one  from  going  to  the  rich  land  of 
Iowa.  We  merely  want  to  urge  those  who  are  there  to 
improve  their  farms  and  not  leave  them  because  they  hear 
of  better  land  elsewhere.  Our  agriculture  lacks  stability. 

The    May  Crop    in    Connecticut. — 

Mr.  II.  S.  Collins  writes  us  that  the  yield  of  hay  this  sea- 
son is  less  than  for  the  last  two  years.  "  That  cold  win- 
ter killed  the  clover  and  other  filling,  leaving  the  grass 
thin.  I  must  plow  up  and  re-sccd.  We  are  not  on  nat- 
ural grass  land  here,  but  my  grass  usually  averages  from 
2  to  2V2  tons  per  acre.  This  year  I  fear  it  will  be  not 
over  1 14  tons.  I  cannot  put  up  with  that.  Fields  cut- 
ting 3  tons  per  acre  dropped  to  V/z  tons  at  once.  lam 
sowing  more  tall  grasses.  Fine  grasses  do  little  on  my 
land  except  on  two  drained  pieces.  But  of  rye  grasses, 
orchard  grass,  timothy,  and  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  I  can 
get  large  crops  and  steam  them  to  advantage."— We  think 
this  a  valuable  idea.  When  all  the  fodder  is  cut  up  and 
steamed  for  the  cows,  with  more  or  less  meal,  it  is  prob- 
ably  more  important  to  secure  a  large  crop  of  grass  of 
even  a  rather  inferior  quality,  than  to  get  a  small  crop  of 
a  better  quality.  Where  cows  arc  kept  on  hay  alone,  with- 
out steaming,  quality  is  more  important  than  quantity. 

Sti^ut    and    Left-hand    Plows.— We 

continue  to  receive  a  great  many  letters  on  this  subject. 
Most  of  tho  writers  are  in  favor  of  the  left-hand  plows. 
We  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  them.  We  presume  they 
arc  just  as  good  aud  just  as  convenient  as  the  right-hand 
plows,  but  after  reading  all  that  our  correspondents  have 
said  on  the  subject,  we  are  not  prepared  to  advise  our 
readers  to  throw  away  all  their  right-hand  plows.  If  we 
lived  in  a  section  where  left-hand  plows  (that  is  to  say, 
plows  having  the  mouldboard  on  the  left  side  of  the  plow) 
were  used,  we  should  use  them,  but  as  the  writer  has  al 
ways  been  accustomed  to  right-hand  plows,  and  can  man- 
age to  turn  a  very  fair  furrow  with  them  without  any 
special  difficulty,  he  sees  no  urgent  reason  for  changing. 

A  Pig  Lot  at  the  £»outn0 — A  Northern 

man  who  has  purchased  a  plantation  in  Mississippi 
writes  us :  "How  to  map  out  a  pig  lot  is  one  of  my 
present  anxieties.  What  will  do  North  will  not  quite  do 
for  this  climate." — We  cannot  help  him.  Better  adopt 
the  method  of  the  country  and  improve  it,  rather  than  to 
strike  out  a  new  plan  at  first. 

Floors  Tor  Cow  Stahles. — A  gentle- 
man in  Connecticut,  who  keeps  a  large  dairy  and  soils 
his  cows,  writes  us  :  "  I  am  exercised  about  a  cow  stable 
floor.  Cement  will  freeze  some  cold  suap  and  then  scale. 
Is  there  no  mixture  of  coal  tar,  ashes,  etc..  that  will  an- 
swer better  and  not  be  so  strong  smelling  as  to  suffocate 
my  animals  ?  No  ordinary  coal  tar  concrete  used  on  our 
walks  would  answer,  but  I  am  sure  some  mixture  could 
he  made  that  would  do  well.  Chestnut  planks  rot  in  two 
or  three  years,  and  are  expensive."— One  of  our  editors 
paved  his  cow  stable  two  years  ago  with  stones,  but  as 
they  were  not  evenly  laid  he  drew  into  the  stable  a  quan- 
tity of  rather  clayey  soil  and  pounded  it  firm  all  over  the 
floor  wh^re  the  cows  stand,  giving  a  gentle  slope  towards 
the  back  of  the  cows  for  the  liquid  to  drainoff.  As  !>■• 
l^vcs  ill  the  grain  growing  district  he  has  plenty  of  straw 
for  litter,  and  in  his  case  this  floor  answers  a  good  pur- 
pose. Stiff  clay,  put  in  wet  and  thoroughly  pounded, 
will,  when  dry,  make  a  floor  almost  as  hard  as  a  brick, 
and  if  it  wears  in  holes  where  the  cows. stand,  H  can 
easily  be  natched  up  with  more  clay  aud  pounded  in.  lie 
does  «ot  k-iow  of  any  cheaper  or  better  material  for  floors. 


THE 

CHEAPEST 

IIV  THE  AVOHLI>!!! 

Please  Look  at  this,  and  Tell 
all  your  Neighbors  about  it ! 

Having  increased  the  size  of  this  Journal  to 
44  large  pages,  with  the  beautiful  cover  upon 
each  number,  the  last  poiut  of  cheapness  would 
seem  to  be  reached.  But  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing at  once  the  proposed  250,000  subscribers 
for  1870,  we  now  put  in  an  extra  premium  to 
every  new  subscriber  received  duriug  Sep- 
tember, as  follows : 

3  Months  Subscription  for  $00.00. 

Every  New  Subscriber  to  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  for  1870  (Vol.  29,) 
whose  subscription  coines  to  us  be/ore 
Sept.  30£/i,  will  be  presented  with  the  pa- 
per the  rest  of  this  year  without  charge. 

$1.50  Received  during  September  will 
pay  for  this  paper,  for  one  new  subscriber, 
for  all  of  1870,  and  for  the  last  three 
months  of  this  year,  also  ! — (15  months!) 

$5.00  Will  pay  for  Four  new  subscrib- 
ers,  (only  $1."  each)  for  15  months  ! 

$12."°  Will  do  the  same  for  Ten  new 

subscribers,  ($1.2"  each)  for  15   months  ! 

$1,00  Will  do  the  same  thing  for  each 
new  subscriber,  where  twenty  or  more 
club  together. — (15  months  for   $1.) 

3tW  The  above  offer  will  positively  expire 
•n  Sept.  30,  except  in  the  few  cases  where  sub- 
scribers are  too  distant  to  respond  by  that  date. 
The  names  had  better  come  right  in  at  once, 
so  as  to  be  properly  arranged  before  the  next 
paper  is  ready  for  mailing. 


l>i*OBitli  Better  than,  too  kiucIi 
Rain.— A  Kansas  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman writes  :  "  Still  it  rains— it  will  average  a  rain 
every  hour.  My  hay  all  rotted,  barley  has  sprouted,  and 
wheat  is  sprouting.  Oats  cannot  be  harvested.  This  all 
happens  in  dry,  parched,  sun-scorched  Kansas,  and  it  has 
been  so  nine  out  of  twelve  years.  Give  me  a  drouth  ;  I 
can  do  better  farming  in  a  drouth  than  in  a  flood. "—This 
is  the  true  doctrine.  It  is  what  we  have  always  asserted. 
We  can  do  much  to  guard  against  drouth,  but  compara- 
tively little  against  too  much  rain  and  too  little  sun. 
Undcrtlraining  will  help,  but  we  can  do  nothing  without 
solar  heat.  The  sun  is  the  great  motive  power  in  farm- 
ing; and  yet  from  the  complaints  we  usually  hear,  one) 
would  think  that  drouth  was  the  greatest  of  agricultural 
calamities,  while  in  truth  a  good  farmer  rarely  suffers 
much  ultimate  loss  from  a  dry  summer.  Some  crops  may 
suffer,  but  others  will  do  well,  and  at  any  rate  it  gives 
him  a  good  opportunity  to  destroy  weeds,  and  get  hia 
land  into  good  order  for  the  next  year's  crops.  Stock, 
especially  sheep,  "do  better  on  roast  meat  than  on  boiled." 
The  fanner  wilt  never  be  independent  of  the  season,  but 
he  can  do  ranch  to  guard  against  the  injurious  influence 
of  unpropitious  weather.  Fortunately  the  means  best 
adapted  to  secure  good  crops  in  a  wet  season  are  pre- 
cisely the  means  necessary  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  of  a 
drouth.  Uuderdraining  is  the  first  step,  and  thorough 
tillage  and  the  destruction  of  weeds  the  next.  No  matter 
what  the  season  may  be,  a  well-drained  and  properly 
worked  farm  will  always  produce  the  best  crops.  But 
the  good  farmer  will  always  do  better  in  a  dry  season  than 
in  a  wet  one,  aud  hence  it  is  that  we  contend  that  our 
climate  is  admirably  adapted  for  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  lot  of  the  American  farmer  is  fallen  iu  sunny  places. 
Never  let  us  complain  of  drouth  and  heat. 

Bcccher's  Sermons, — The  sermons  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  are  published  by  J.  B. 
Ford  &  Co.,  each  week,  in  a  neat  form,  convenient  for 
reading  and  for  preserving.  Wc  do  not  feel  that  we  arc 
advocating  any  particular  sect  when  we  commend  Mr. 
Beecher's  sermons.  Mr.  Beecher  belongs  not  to  any  one 
denomination,  but  to  the  world,  and  men  of  all  beliefs 
claim  their  share  in  him.  When  a  large  mind,  coupled 
with  a  large  heart,  and  both  joined  to  a  large  body, 
speaks,  one  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  something 
worth  hearing.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sermons  of  one 
who  has  so  much  personal  "magnetism,"  and  who  en- 
chains his  audience  so  completely,  are  so  thoroughly 
enjoyable  when  read  without  the  charm  of  the  speaker's 
voice.  In  our  corps  we  have  some  four  or  five  widely 
different  denominations  represented,  and  they  all  unite 
in  this  commendation  of  Beechcr's  sermons.  We  symc- 
times  wonder  whether  Mr.  Beecher  is  greater  in  the  pul- 
pit than  he  is  out  of  it.  We  enjoy  an  occasional  visit  to 
his  church,  but  we  still  more  enjoy  his  too  infrequent 
visits  to  our  office.  If  one  is  sad,  he  touches  his  sympa- 
thies. If  one  is  jocular,  he  can  find  no  one  more  ready 
to  join  him  than  II.  W.  B.  Docs  one  wish  to  talk  horti- 
culture, agriculture,  art,  literature,  or  religion,  there  is 
the  same  readiness.  It  is  largely  to  the  fact  that  Beecher 
is  cultivated  in  all  his  faculties,  and  not  a  one-sided  man, 
that  his  power  is  due.  Let  a  naturalist  try  to  catch  him 
and  he  is  ready  for  him.  Let  a  Wall  Street  Broker  take 
him  up,  and  be  knows  all  about  Wall  Street.  He  can  talk 
to  the  boys  at  West  Point  or  address  a  Peace  Society,  deliv- 
er a  better  horticultural  address  than  any  one  wc  know  of, 
and  the  next  day  preach  a  sermon  worth  hearing,  worth 
printing,  and  reading  aud  preserving  and  reading  over 
again.  We  expect  to  get  overhauled  for  what  we  have 
said,  for  our  friend  is— contrary  to  the  general  belief— a 
modest  man.    Let  us  have  more  Beechers. 

Draining    without    Outlets, — E.    N. 

Leighton,  Lynn,  Mass.,  wants  to  drain  a  lot  (50  ft.  by  100 
ft.)  without  the  expense  of  digging  a  drain  across  adjoin- 
ing property.  There  is  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  he 
may  be  able  to  do  it.  If  a  well,  dug  early  in  the  spring, 
will  not  be  filled  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  during 
the  wettest  weather,  then,  by  digging  or  boring  deep 
holes  at  distances  of  20  feet  from  each  other,  and  filling 
them  to  within  2  feet  of  the  surface  with  small  stones, 
the  drainage  may  be  made  complete.  This  system  will 
work  only  when  an  impervious  subsoil  is  underlaid  by  a 
very  porous  under  stratum  which  has  a  free  outlet,  so  that 
water  will  at  no  time  remain  in  it.  Soils  so  circum- 
stanced, no  matter  what  may  be  their  character,  are  al- 
most always  well  drained  naturally.  Porous  under  strata 
usually  have  no  outlet,  and  arc  themselves  gorged  with 
water  in  wet  seasons,  so  that  by  tapping  them  we  are 
more  likely  to  get  water  than  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  the  bore- 
drain  plan  will  not  work,— and  generally  it  will  not,— 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  case  but  t«>  get  an  out- 
let, for  without  an  outlet  a  drain  is  like  a  barrel  withouta 
spigot ;  you  can  get  water  iuto  it,  but  cannot  draw  it  off, 
and  an  underdraiu,  whether  made  of  stone  or  of  tile,  filled 
with  stagnant  water,  is  worse   than    no  drain  at  all. 
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Liming  Sandy  Soils.— "  II.  J.  L.,"  Al- 
piue,  Ga.,  asks:  "Does  it  pay  to  use  stone  lime  as  a 
fertilizer  on  sandy  soils  ?  now  much  should  be  used,  and 
at  what  season  applied?" — On  light  sands  with  little 
organic  matter,  lime  may  be  used  if  applied  in  composts 
with  other  enrichment.  Mix  10  bushels  of  lime,  slaked 
with  brine,  with  40  loads  of  swamp  muck  or  peat,  leaf 
mould  or  sods,  and  the  whole  with  barn-yard  manure 
in  any  desirable  quantity,  and  the  lime  will  be  found  a 
great  benefit  to  the  manure.  Or  turn  in  a  green  crop 
whenever  you  can  get  one  and  put  on  10  bushels  to  the 
acre  with  it.  Wc  would  not  advise  using  lime  by  itself 
on  poor,  sandy  soils.  There  must  be  plenty  of  organic 
matter  or  clay  in  a  soil  to  make  lime  pay,  except  in  very 
email  quantities— say  5  bushels  per  acre,  every  few  years. 

5*otasnes.— Wc  learn  from  onr  old  friend, 
Titus  Oaks,  who  has  handled  a  good  deal  of  potashes  in 
Ihc  course  of  his  life,  that  the  last  potash  establishment 
in  the  State  of  New  York  or  eastward  stopped  work  a  year 
ago.  A  small  business  in  ashes  is  done  by  country  soap 
boilers,  but  soda  ash  has  taken  the  place  of  potashes  ia 
soap-making  to  such  an  extent  that  house  ashes  are  no 
longer  sought  for  by  them  to  any  great  extent.  The 
result  is  that  ashesreturu  to  the  soil.  They  are  either 
retained  upon  the  farms  that  grew  the  wood,  or  are  sold 
to  farmers  who  collect  them,  paying  cash  or  exchanging 
soft  soap  as  the  soap  men  used  to  do. 

Spreading1  Manure.  —  A.  Reynolds, 
Davisville,  R.  I.,  (referring  to  our  statement  that  the  best 
way  to  store  manure  is  to  spread  it  evenly  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  where  it  is  to  be  used),  asks  whether  this 
statement  refers  to  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  does,  al- 
though probably  there  would  be  a  slight  loss  by  evapora- 
tion during  very  dry  and  hot  weather.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, it  is  probable  that  the  loss  would  be  less  than  either 
in  the  barn-yard  or  the  manure  heap.  The  formation  of 
ammonia— the  escaping  value  of  organic  manure— is 
checked  as  soon  as  by  spreading  it  is  prevented  from  heat- 
ing— as  only  under  the  influence  of  heat  is  ammonia  de- 
veloped to  any  considerable  extent. 

I>ry    Tan-bark    as    Manure— II.  M. 

Maxwell  asks  :  "1.  Has  dry  tan  any  virtue  as  a  manure  ? 
2.  Is  it  improved  by  mixing  with  stable  manure?  or,  3,  is 
the  manure  so  mixed  deteriorated,  and  the  tan  not  im- 
proved? 4.  Is  the  addition  of  salt  any  help  to  it?" — Arts. 
—1.  Yes.  2.  Yes.  3.  The  mixture  should  b«  made  and 
laid  up  where  it  will  heat  somewhat  and  the  whole  under- 
go a  steady  fermentation,  being  frequently  wetted  with 
manure  water.  4.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  positively  about 
salt ;  a  small  quantity  in  a  compost  is  usually  beneficial. 

ClioRtcr    IVIiites  vs.    Yorkshires. — 

We  need  large  sows  to  breed  with  small,  high-bred  boars, 
that  their  progeny  may  be  large  and  inherit  hearty 
digestive  powers  and  great  vitality  from  the  dam,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  have  the  small  heads  and  bones, 
little  offal,  and  quick  development,  from  their  sires.  The 
Chester  Whites  are  a  coarser  breed  than  the  Yorkshire 
or  Jefferson  Co.  breed ;  they  are  of  about  the  same  6ize, 
and  probably  as  much  hardier  and  tougher  as  they  arc 
rougher;  they  are  well  clothed  with  hair,  while  the 
Yorkshires  arc  nearly  naked;  and  on  the  whole  we  pre- 
fer them  for  common  uses,  especially  for  producing  a 
stock  of  large  breeding  sows  to  be  crossed  with  the  finer 
breeds,  for  G  to  12-months-old  pork. 

Essex    versus  Rerksliire  Swine. — 

"Avoca."  "Where  does  the  Essex  claim  superiority 
over  the  Berkshire  ?" — The  champions  of  these  breeds 
claim  for  them  similar  characteristics,  though  the 
Berkshire  makes  much  the  larger  hog.  In  economy  of 
feeding,  smallness  of  offal,  and  quick  maturity,  we  doubt 
if  the  Berkshire,  good  as  it  is,  ever  excels  the  Essex, 
though  isolated  cases  may  perhaps  occur  where  from  the 
larger  size  a  smaller  percentage  of  offal  will  be  found. 

Poultry     Stock.  —  An.    Important 

Change— G.  II.  Leavitt,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  a  well- 
known  breeder  of  improved  fowls,  has  now  disposed  of 
his  stock  of  poultry  to  Mr.  G.  II.  Warner,  of  New  York 
Mills,  N.  Y..  President  of  the  N.  Y.  Poultry  Society.  It 
does  not  often  happen  that  two  select  stocks  are  thus 
united,  and  poultry  breeders  throughout  the  country  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Lcavitt's  stock  has  passed  into 
such  good  hands  as  those  of  Mr.   Warner. 

fIog;s     Sating-     Hen     Dmi^.  —  "N. 

W.,"  of  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  ■writes,  that  noticing  that  his 
hogs  were  ravenously  fond  of  hen  dung  he  threw  them 
a  basket  of  corn,  and  one  of  hen  manure  immediately 
afterwards.  They  left  the  corn  at  once,  and  devoured 
the  latter.     lie  asks,  "  Is  it  probable  that  they  would  cat 


the  manure  if  it  was  not  good  for  them  ?  IIow  does  it 
affect  them  ?  Will  it  destroy  worms  ?  Will  it  prevent  hog 
cholera?1''— Hen  dung  is  very  rich  in  phosphates.  Ilogs 
grow  very  rapidly  and  have  use  for  this  material  for  build- 
ing up  their  bony  frames.  We  think  their  food  docs  not, 
as  a  rule,  contain  a  due  proportion  of  phosphates,  and 
that  were  we  to  add  ground  bones  in  some  form  to  their 
feed,  they  would  do  better,  and  were  "N.  W.'s  "  hogs  to 
be  so  fed,  they  would  soon  lose  their  abnormal  appetites. 

Bar  for  Setting  Hurdles.  —  On  page 
333  is  a  description  of  a  neat  hurdle  or  portable  fence  for 
confining  sheep  upon  rape,  turnips,  etc.  The  bar  used 
for  setting  the  posts  as  there  described  is  shown  here- 
with. It  is  a  light  crowbar  about  3  feet  long,  with  an  en- 
largement within  a  foot  of  one  end,  having  in  it  a  shallow, 
enp-sbaped  cavity,  which  fits  upon  the  top  of  the  post, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  contract  it  and  keep  it  from  split- 


ting. By  using  this  as  a  hammer  or  maul,  the  post  is 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  a  hole  being  first  started 
with  the  point  of  the  bar. 

Nets  Tor  Unloading  Grain. — Where 
the  Heading  Harvesters  or  "Headers  "  are  used,  the  grain 
heads  must  of  course  be  handled  loose.  S.  W.  Glenn,  of 
Leeland  Co.,  Mich.,  inquires  about  nets  used  for  unload- 
ing by  horse  power,  how  they  are  made,  etc.  Nets  are 
nsed  for  unloading  header-cut  grain,  and  we  would  like 
to  learn  the  size  of  the  cord  and  of  the  mesh,  the  size  of 
the  nets  and  of  the  rope  which  forms  their  onter  edges, 
and  the  number  commonly  used  upon  an  ordinary  load. 

Drains    Near   an    Osage    Hedge.— 

11 W.  J.  F.,"  Chesterfield,  111.,  wants  to  lay  a  tile  drain 
under  an  old  Osage  Orange  hedge,  and  asks  if  the  roots 
will  choke  the  drain  laid  4  feet  deep.—  Ans.— It  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  water  that  flows 
through  the  drain.  If  it  runs  several  months  at  a  time, 
the  roots  will  probably  find  it  out,  and  be  likely  to  fill  it. 
If,  however,  it  only  runs  during  and  after  rains,  there 
will  be  little  danger.  The  difficulty  may  probably  be 
avoided  by  laying  the  tile  in  cement,— at  least  cementiDg 
the  joints  for  a  rod  on  each  side  of  the  hedge. 

B&oots  in  Drains.- Linvill  Ferguson,  of 
Bcntonville,  Ind.,  has  had  difficulty  from  the  choking  of 
his  tile  drains  by  the  roots  of  trees  and  even  of  wheat,  and 
he  fears  the  same  trouble  in  a  new  vineyard.  There  is 
no  absolute  remedy  for  this  if  the  drains  carry  water  at 
all  times,  but  the  deeper  they  arc  placed  the  less  the 
danger,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  roots  of  wheat  will 
ever  reach  4-foot  drains.  The  roots  of  trees  sometimes 
will,  but  not  nearly  so  soon  nor  so  frequently  as  they  will 
those  only  2!i  feet  deep,  which  seems  to  be  the  depth  of 
those  complained  of.  On  any  land  that  is  fit  for  vine 
planting,  4-ft.  drains  will  not  be  troubled  by  the  roots  of 
any  but  water-loving  trees,  and  these  should  be  excluded 
from  the  vicinity  of  a  vineyard  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

Substitute  Vot*  a  Boy.— Fence  Mak- 
ing.—Mrs.  M.  C.  Ross,  of  Warsaw,  III.,  writes:  "My 
husband,  having  some  fence  to  build,  and  no  one  to 
assist  him,  a  neighbor  remarked  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
boy  to  hold  up  one  end  of  the  boards,  but  having  no  boy, 
he  set  his  wits  to  work  to  make  a  substitute.  Taking  a 
piece  of  4-inch  board  one  foot  in  length,  with  a  l^-inch 
augur,  he  bored  ho%s.  one  2  inches  from  one  end,  and 
the  other  4  inches  from  the  other,  split  the  holes  out 
to  the  ends,  and  trimmed  the  slots  smooth.  After  the 
bottom  plank  was  nailed  on,  the  longer  legs  were 
"straddled"  over  it,  ready  for  the  next  plank  to  be  laid  in 
its  arms.  This  held  one  end  while  he  nailed  the  other, 
and  possessed  one  advantage — it  never  tired,  aud  kept  the 
boards  an  uniform  width  apart. 

I,ive-stock  in  Ohio.  I80S  and  '«9. 
—From  a  "  Tabular  Statement  "  from  the  office  of  the 
State  Auditor,  exhibiting  the  nnmbers  of  live-stock  re- 
turned for  taxation  from  each  county,  we  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing :  There  has  been  again  of  4.203  horses,  a  decrease 
of  20.0S5  cattle,  of  391  mules,  of  1,416,205  sheep,  and  of 
357,629  hogs. 

Connecticut  Agricultnre. — "We  have 
received  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Gold,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  his  report  to  the  General  Assembly  for  1S63. 
Besides  the  matter  usually  found  iu  such  documents,  it 
contains  the  reports  of  interesting  discussions,  lectures, 
and  essays  on  grass  lands,  pastures,  meadows,  etc.,  which 
gives  the  volume  especial  value.  Besides,  the  now 
famous  report  of  Professor  Johnson  on  sundry  samples 
of  fertilizers  taken  i:<  the  open  market  and  submitted  to 
his  analysis  is  contained  in  this  volume.     The  book 


ought  to  be  for  sale,  and  so  ought  every  one  of  its  class. 
Few  people  value  a  book  that  is  given  away.  At  a  prico 
that  would  cover  the  cost,  and  a  little  more,  ten  times  as 
many  would  be  read. 

How  to  Keep  Milk  Sweet.— "  Sub- 
scriber," of  Salt  Lake  City,  asks :  "  Is  there  any  harmless 
article  which  may  be  put  into  milk  to  keep  it  sweet 
longer  than  it  would  keep  of  its  own  accord  ?" — Common 
bicarbonate  of  soda — cooking  soda — is  sometimes  used 
in  small  quantities,  but  it  is  hardly  advisable,  as  it  forms 
an  excess  of  lactate  of  soda.  Cooling  the  milk  rapidly, 
as  soon  as  drawn,  to  a  temperature  of  about  U0*  or 
less  if  convenient,  will  accomplish  the  same  end. 

Samuel  F.  JTffeauley.— Col.  Samuel  F. 
Ueadley,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  residence  July 
25th,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  In  the  sudden  death  of 
Col.  Ileadlcy,  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  tho  American 
Agriculturist  and  its  readers,  sustain  a  heavy  loss,  which 
comes  home  to  the  editors  and  publishers  of  this  journal 
as  a  personal  bereavement.  We  have  long  known  Col. 
H.  as  a  thorough  farmer  and  a  careful  and  enthusiastic 
breeder,  a  close  observer  of  nature,  a  man  of  broad  views 
and  excellent  judgment,  of  great  industry  and  an  indom- 
itable will.  He  had  remarkable  business  shrewdness 
and  tact,  a  great  knowledge  of  men,  and  quick  discern- 
ment. Wo  valued  his  friendship  greatly,  and  his  honest 
criticism  was  as  acceptable  as  his  praise.  Col.  Headlcy 
was  educated  a  lawyer,  studying  with  Judge  Grier  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  lie  practiced  his  profession  suc- 
cessfully for  maDv  years,  was  influential  as  a  politician, 
and  had  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  many  distin- 
guished men  of  both  parties.  Earnest  in  pushing  all 
improvements,  he  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the 
Morris  &  Essex  Railroad  in  1S54,  and  afterwards  of  tho 
N.  Y.  &  Erie.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned  seven 
farms,  most  or  all  of  which  were  conducted  under  hia 
personal  supervision.  lie  was  the  first  to  introduce  Im- 
proved Short-horns  (Durhams)  and  Berkshire  Swine 
into  N".  E.  Pennsylvania,  and  always  took  great  interest 
in  improving  the  breed  of  horses,  keeping  fine  stallions 
and  jacks,  the  services  of  which  he  shared  with  his  neigh- 
bors at  merely  nominal  charges.  Of  late  years  he  has 
taken  much  interest  in  the  Chester  Co.  breed  of  hogs,  and 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  collecting  facts  in  re- 
gard to  swine,  with  a  view  to  publish  a  hand-book  on  tho 
subject.  He  built,  as  owner,-  five  grist-mills,  and  was  be- 
sides at  one  time  largely  interested  in  iron  mills  and 
manufactures.  His  usefulness  was  not  confined  to  profit- 
able business  matters,  and  he  was  no  less  enthusiastic 
andenergetic  in  showing  his  interest  forall  good  objects, 
for  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  temperance  reform,  the 
Sunday-school  cause,  etc.,  etc.  His  place  can  not  now 
he  filled,  and  he  will  long  be  remembered  to  he  honored 
and  mourned. 

Questions  for  Maple  Sugar  Mak- 
ers.—A  Vermont  sugar  maker,  who  signs  himself 
"  Young  Farmer,"  asks  through  the  American  Agricul- 
turist the  following  questions:  "t.  Is  it  best  to  nse  a 
large  augur  or  a  small  one?  2.  Is  it  best  to  put  one  spout 
toatub  and  two  tubs  toatree?  ortwo  spouts  toa  tub 
and  one  tub  to  a  tree  ?  3.  What  is  the  best  form  of 
spouts  ?"—  The  maple  sugar  crop  is  one  which  is,  though 
not  large,  of  great  value  to  the  country,  for  it  is  a  home 
product,  costing  little  labor,  employing  it  at  a  season 
when  it  is  not  demanded  for  other  farm  purposes. and  one 
which  may  be  greatly  increased,  made  a  reason  for  pre- 
serving and  cultivating  forests,  and  causing  now  unpro- 
ductive rocky  hill-sides  to  be  planted  with  sn<rar  maples. 
We  are  glad  to  encourage  maple  sugar  making  in  any 
way,  and  hope  our  young  farmer  may  receive  numerous 
responses  from  practical  men. 

Agriculture  in  tlte  ILiterary,  Po- 
litical, and  Religious  Prc#s.—  While  the  "Farm- 
ers' and  Gardeners'  Column"  in  many  newspapers  now- 
adays is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  a  confused  jumble  of 
scissorings,  and  chiefly  useful  as  a  source  of  amusement, 
and  as  an  evidence  to  farmers  that  their  dollars  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  pnblishcr,  who  thus  pats  them  on  tho 
back,  yet  in  others  it  is  very  well  conducted,  and  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  be  familiar  with  current  agricul- 
tural literature  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  some  able 
writers  thus  find  employment  for  their  pens.  Witness 
Mitchell's  articles  in  the  Atlantic,  awhile  since.  Elliott's 
in  the  Galaxy  monthly,  Olcott's  in  the  Connecticut  Cour- 
ant,  and  a  host  of  others  we  might  mention.  Asa  sign 
of  the  times  it  is  most  significant.  The  agricultural  press 
was  never  half  so  well  conducted  nor  so  influential  as  to- 
day— perhaps,  in  a  measure,  because  its  best  productions 
are  so  widely  circulated  by  being  copied  into  the  farmers1 
columns  ;  perhaps,  also,  because  the  necessity  is  felt  to 
show  itself  superior  to  those,  so  to  speak,  non-profess- 
ional writer',  whose  agricultural  ideas  are  mutilated  in 
the  daily  and   weekly  newspapers.    At  any  rate,  we  re- 
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joicc  in  every  true  word  that  is  written  to  favor  progress 
and  extend  knowledge  in  agricultural  and  kindred  mat- 
ters. Much,  however,  that  is  written,  deserves  severe 
criticism,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  of  it, 
many  of  the  "  Farmers'  Columns  "  would  be  well  cut  up; 
as  it  is,  the  agricultural  papers  have  no  time  either  to 
commend  or  condemn. 

"  Tame  (jirass  "  for  tli«  Minnesota, 

Prairies. — John  O.  Oien,  Freedom,  Minn.,  says: 
"  Pluase  tell  us  which  is  the  best  tame  grass  for  the  Min- 
nesota prairies.  Soil  black,  2  to  4  feet  deep  ;  clay  sub- 
soil."—We  have  great  faith  in  red  clover  and  timothy, 
but  never  having  lived  in  Minnesota,  there  may  be  some- 
thing more  highly  esteemed  there.  If  the  timothy  grows 
too  rank,  cut  it  the  earlier.  The  clover  will  give  you  but 
two  crops,  one  a  full  one,  the  second  small,  the  timothy 
taking  the  lead,  and  with  other  native  grasses  holding 
the  soil  for  some  years,  and  making  excellent  hay. 

Stoe^s    for    Cherries.  —  "  E.    T.    TM" 

Richmond,  Inch,  writes:  "  Much  has  been  said  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  Mahalcb  and  Morello  cherries 
as  stocks  for  working  the  improved  varieties  upon.  I 
have  quite  a  number  of  trees  bearing  this  year,  near  a 
bushel  each,  about  one-third  of  them  on  Mahaleb  and 
balance  on  Morello  stocks,  and  we  can  sec  no  difference 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  trees.  A  neighbor  who  has 
a  few  Early  Richmond  on  Mazzard  stocks  in  his  orchard, 
with  others  on  Mahaleb  and  Morello,  finds  the  trees  on 
Mazzard  to  produce  only  a  dozen  or  so  cherries  each, 
while  those  on  Mahaleb  and  Morello  yield  near  a  half- 
bushel  each,  the  age,  soil,  and  culture  being  the  Bame.11 

"Pear    Culture    for    Profit"    is  the 

title  of  a  work  by  P.  T.  Quinn,  which  is  published  by 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune  Association.  When  one  has  been  at 
work  upon  any  one  thing,  and  has  seen,  so  to  speak,  its 
41  ins  and  its  outs,"  we  like  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
Hence  it  is  with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  we  have  read 
Mr.  Quinn's  work.  Mr.  Quinn  does  not  come  forth  as  a 
pomologist  and  discuss  the  minutise  of  varieties  ;  he  sen- 
sibly leaves  that  to  others,  but  he  does  in  this  work  tell 
how  he  grows  pears  and  how  he  has  made  them  profita- 
ble. "We  have  long  known  Mr.  Quinn  as  a  pear-grower, 
and  we  have  every  confidence  that  what  he  may  say  is 
true  according  to  his  experience.  The  work  will  of 
course  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  all  pear-growers;  but  we 
quote  as  very  timely  the  following  instructions  from 
his  chapter  on  packing  and  marketing  the  fruit. 

"Fruit  does  not  differ  from  other  articles  of  merchan- 
dise ;  its  good  appearance  goes  a  great  way,  and  '  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins.'  Choice  specimens  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  barrel;  for  purchasers  usually 
*  empty  packages,1  and  if  the  fruit  grows  smaller  in  size 
and  inferior  in  quality  as  the  bottom  is  neared,  every  one 
knows  to  what  decision  the  buyer  will  come.  That 
brand  will  not  besought  for  by  the  same  party  the  sec- 
ond time.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  fruit  is  uniform  in  size 
throughout  the  barrel,  not  only  is  the  same  brand  bought 
again,  but  it  becomes  known  in  the  market :  it  will  al- 
ways command  the  highest  price,  and  will  sell  readily, 
when  the  same  kind  of  fruit,  carelessly  packed,  is  com- 
paratively worthless. 

'*In  every  case,  no  matter  how  small  the  quantity  of 
fruit  to  be  sold,  pack  in  clean,  sound  barrels  or  boxes. 
It  is  certainly  poor  economy  to  save  ten  cents  in  buying 
a  second-hand  flour  barrel,  when  }*ou  are  sure  to  lose 
more  than  five  times  that  amount  on  the  price  of  the  fruit, 
by  having  it  packed  in  a  soiled  barrel  instead  of  a  new  one. 

"When  the  fruit  attains  the  proper  stage  of  ripeness 
for  shipping,  pick  the  pears  by  hand  and  put  them  into 
baskets.  Then  take  a  barrel,  turn  it  upside  down,  and 
remove  the  bottom  by  driving  off  the  hoops.  Place  some 
cheap  white  paper  inside  over  the  lid  and  around  the 
sides. —fruit  looks  better  when  the  barrel  is  thus  lined. 
The  pears  are  then  laid  on  their  sides  closely  together, 
until  the  top  of  the  barrel  is  covered.  A  second  layer  is 
added,  in  the  same  way  as  the  first.  Continue  in  this 
■way  until  the  barrel  is  one-third  full;  then  shake  gently 
60  that  the  fruit  will  settle  without  being  bruised.  This 
shaking  should  be  repeated  several  times  until  the  barrel 
is  full,  when  the  pears  should  be  in  such  a  position  that 
the  botiom  of  the  barrel,  when  pressed  in,  may  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  last  layer.  The  hoops  should 
then  lie  pnt  on,  and  four  small  nails  driven  through  them, 
to  keep  them  and  the  bottom  in  place.  The  barrel  may 
be  marked  1,  2.  or  3,  so  that  the  consignee  may  know  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  without  opening  each  package;  al- 
though he  should  always  be  advised  by  mail  of  the  num- 
ber of  packages  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  shipped. 

"We  send  the  larger  part  of  our  pear  crop  to  market, 
packed  in  new  half  barrels,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
commands  a  higher  price  in  these  packages,  especially  if 
the  fruit  is  very  choice. 

"The  retailer,  fancy  fruit-dealer,  and  hotel  keeper,  buy 
those  packages  in  preference  to  the  larger  ones.     If  half- 


barrels  are  used,  pack  the  fruit  the  same  as  in   barrels. 

"  When  the  cover  is  taken  off  from  pears  packed  in  this 
way,  each  pear  Hes  close  in  position,  the  appearance  pre- 
sented is  inviting  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  highest  mar- 
ket price  can  be  readily  obtained  for  them.  It  requires 
only  a  very  little  practice  to  become  quite  expert  in 
packing  fruit  in  the  way  described.  When  baskets  are 
used,  they  should  be  lined  with  white  paper,  and  the 
pears  laid  in  carefully.  Shake  the  basket  gently,  occa- 
sionally, so  that  the  fruit  may  settle,  and  fill  the  basket 
a  little  above  the  rim ;  then  put  on  the  covers  and  forward 
the  fruit  with  as  much  care  as  possible  to  its  destination. 

"It  is  not  desirable,  however,  to  send  fruit  in  small 
baskets,  unless  the  grower  delivers  his  own  fruit  to  the 
dealer.  In  sending  baskets  by  railroad  or  steamboat,  the 
fruit  will  be  stolen  from  the  baskets,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
undertaking  to  get  redress  from  such  corporations  for 
losses  of  fruit.11 

We  have  given  an  unusual  space  to  this  matter  of  pack- 
ing fruits,  but  it  is  the  point  upon  which  the  success  of 
all  fruit  culture  depends.  We  might  have  quoted  Mr. 
Quinn's  whole  chapter  on  packing  fruit,  but  we  have 
given  enough  to  show  its  sensible  teuor.  Mr.  Q.,  with 
that  modesty  which  is  characteristic  of  those  who  are 
born  in  the  Green  Isle,  has  until  now  abstained  from  put- 
ting his  valuable  experience  into  print.  We  gladly  wel- 
come his  first  effort,  and  hope  that  he  will  not  feel  satis- 
fied with  this,  but  give  us  other  practical  works. 


A  Word  to  Farmers  About  Selling  their 
Produce. 

Farmers  are  often  blamed  for  not  selling  their  produce 
as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  market.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  those  who  do  so,  taking  one  year  with  an- 
other, do  quite  as  well,  all  things  considered,  as  those 
who  hold  on  in  hopes  of  getting  higher  prices.  They 
obtain  their  money  soon  after  harvest,  and  arc  enabled 
to  use  it  to  advantage.  Dealers  in  grain  can  obtain 
money  much  more  easily  than  farmers,  and  can  couse- 
quently  hold  the  grain  longer. 

While,  therefore,  wc  think  farmers  often  do  better  by 
selling  earl}',  there  is  still  room  for  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment. One  reason  why  it  is  usually  best  to  sell  early  is, 
that  most  farmers  are  disposed  to  hold  on  to  their  grain 
as  long  as  possible,  aud  when  the  time  comes  that  they 
mud  sell,  there  are  more  sellers  than  buyers,  and  the 
price  declines. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  people  generally  are  more  in- 
clined to  sell  when  prices  arc  low  than  when  they  are 
high.  When  wool  was  SO  cents  a  lb.,  it  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  induce  farmers  to  sell  than  when  it  was  40  cents 
per  lb.  Last  fall,  with  red  wheat  at  §*2.2o  in  the  interior 
of  Michigan,  farmers  hesitated  longer  in  making  up  their 
minds  to  let  their  crops  go  than  they  did  last  summer 
when  they  were  offered  $1.95  for  the  same  wheat.  It  is  a 
good  rule  to  sell  when  you  cau  get  a  price  that  will  af- 
ford a  good  living  profit.  Farmers,  at  the  present  time, 
would  have  been  richer  by  millions  of  dollars  than  they 
now  arc  had  they  adopted  this  rule  last  autumn.  We 
know  of  a  great  many  who  sold  wheat  this  summer  for 
one  dollar  a  bushel  less  than  they  refused  for  it  last  fall. 
The  whole  nation  suffered  greatly  by  this  indisposi- 
tion to  sell  when  a  good  price  could  be  obtained.  We 
might  have  shipped  all  our  surplus  wheat  to  England  at 
a  fair  price,  but  by  holding  on  we  lost  the  opportunity, 
and  finally  sold  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  production. 
We  should  take  Mie  lesson  to  heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  prices  ape  low,  we  should  not 
he  in  a  hurry  to  sell.  Sound  wheat  is  an  article  that  will 
keep,  and  it  is  an  article  that  is  always  required,  and  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  it  cannot  long  remain  at  a  price 
much  below  the  actual  cost  of  production.  We  cannot 
hold  out  hopes  to  such  farmers  as  grow  only  ten  or 
twelve  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  that  they  will  obtain 
prices  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  their  labor.  The 
country  must  be  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  when 
such  is  the  case ;  but  wc  do  firmly  believe  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  farmer  who  raises  good  crops  is 
safe  in  calculating  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  be  able  to 
obtain  such  a  price  for  his  wheat  as  will  enable  him  to 
make  a  fair  profit. 

There  is  one  fact  in  this  connection  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  In  a  cool,  wet,  late  season  in  England,  the 
wheat  crop  is  always  below  the  average.  And  they  have 
had  such  a  season  the  present  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  is  as  large  as  was  anticipated.  We  feci  tolerably 
certain-' therefore,  that  before  another  harvest,  wheat 
will  bring  a  price  sufficiently  high  to  afford  the  wheat 
grower  a  good  living  profit.  He  should  be  satisfied  with 
this.    He  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  take  less. 

The  question  arises  :  What  price  should  wc  obtain  for 
wheat,  to  afford  us  a  fair  profit  ?  At  the  present  price  of 
implements,  machines,  and  other  necessary  articles,  not 
forgetting  labor  arid  taxes,  *vc  shall"  not  obtain  extrava- 


gant profits  if  we  sell  good,  sound  red  or  amber  winter 
wheat— say  in  Michigan — for $1.50  per  bushel.  A  farmer 
who  raises  anything  less  than  twenty  bushels  per  acre 
will  not  get  very  rich,  even  if  he  obtains,  in  our  present 
currency.  $1.75  for  red  wheat,  and  $2.00  for  choice  white 
wheat.  When  wc  can  get  these  figures  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons, it  is  not  safe  to  hold  on  too  long;  but  when,  imme- 
diately after  harvest,  the  price  is  much  below  those 
figures,  those  who  can  afford  to  hold  their  wheat  run 
very  little  risk  of  loss  in  doing  so. 


Death  to  Half-bred  Males. 

Many  a  man  is  tempted  by  Hie  beauty  and 
promise  of  a  half-bred  bull  calf  to  keep  him  for 
the  perpetuation  of  bis  good  qualities.  This 
would  be  xavy  well  if  only  there  were  any  hope 
of  his.  doing  it  with  even  tolerable  certainty;  but 
there  is  not.  The  result  of  using  such  an  ani- 
mal as  a  sire  is  generally  most  unsatisfactory. 
The  cloven  foot  of  a  mongrel  ancestry  will  con- 
stantly show  itself  in  the  most  provoking  man- 
ner, and  there  is  really  no  safety,  if  we  wish  to 
improve  our  stock,  except  in  destroying  at  least 
the  virility  of  every  bull  calf  that  has  not  a 
dean  recorded  pedigree.  "We  sometimes  hear  it 
said  of  an  animal  that  "lie  carries  his  pedigree 
in  his  horns  and  in  his  hide."  There  can  be  no 
greater  nonsense  than  this.  The  only  pedigree 
of  an  animal  that  is  worth  anything  is  a  posi- 
tive knowledge  that  for  many  generations  no 
strain  of  impure  blood  has  been  allowed  to 
creep  into  his  veins.  This  given,  then  seek  for 
the  most  perfect  development  of  every  valuable 
quality;  but  without  this,  the  highest  type  of 
outward  appearance  may  be  only  a  snare  and  a 
delusion.  As  a  case  in  point,  wc  know  a  grade 
Jersey  cow, — three-quarters  Jersey,  and  one- 
quarter  Ayrshire— that,  by  a  thoroughbred  Jer- 
sey bull,  had  a  calf  which  would  have  passed 
muster  in  a  herd  of  pure  Ay  rehires.  The  strain  of 
Ayrshire  blood  —  itself  thorough  blood  —  for 
once  asserted  itself,  and  took  possession  of  the 
field,  although  the  earlier  and  the  later  calves 
of  the  same  dam  had  all  the  look  of  the  Jersey. 


Commercial  Fertilizers— Honest  Dealers. 


Many  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have  ex- 
perienced extraordinary  profit  in  the  use  of 
some  kind  of  commercial  fertilizer.  "We  know 
that  barn-yard  manure,  hen  manure,  bones, 
ashes,  land  plaster,  and  lime,  are  the  stand-bys, 
but  we  arc  habitually  short  of  these,  at  least  of 
all  but  the  last  two,  and  the  necessity  for  sup- 
plying their  place  drives  thrifty  fanners,  as  well 
as  unthrifty  ones,  into  the  fertilizer  market.  Here 
we  buy  we  know  not  what,  as  school-boys  trade 
jack  knives,  on  "unsight-unseen,"  trusting  entire- 
ly to  the  representations  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested to  sell.  If  we  get  too  little  for  our  money 
there  is  no  redress.  "We  cannot  prove  fraud  be- 
cause the  fertilizer  does  not  fertilize  our  land, 
for  it  may  be  tried  on  our  next  neighbor's,  and 
if  it  contains  even  one  ingredient  greatly  needed* 
it  may  produce  excellent  effects.  It  is  therefore 
very  desirable  that  a  traffic  "which  is  so  necessary 
to  the  fanner,  and  in  ■which  there  is  almost  un- 
limited opportunity  for  fraudulent  dealing, 
should  be  conducted  under  reasonable  checks. 
In  Maine  a  recent  law  (for  which,  we  doubt  not, 
the  farmers  thank  our  excellent  friend  S.  L. 
Goodale,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  that  State),  requires  every  manu- 
facturer and  seller  to  have  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  fertilizer,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
its  value  as  a  manure,  stated  upon  the  bag  or 
barrel  in  which  it  is  sold,  and  the  parties  are 
held  responsible  for  the  article  coming  up  to  the 
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cment.  Tiii=,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  ac- 
hes two  things — the  manufacturer  knows 
what  he  sells,  and  the  purchaser  knows  what 
he  buys.  In  Connecticut  another  plan  has  been 
pursued.  Here  there  is  no  intervention  of  law, 
but  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture collects  manures  which  he  finds  for 
Bale,  has  them  analyzed,  and  publishes  their  com- 
position, price,  and  the  value  which  the  chem- 
ist's analysis  indicates  they  possess.  This  makes 
n.  stir  among  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  as 
might  be  imagined.  They  would  not  so  much 
object  to  the  publication  of  the  analyses,  but 
to  come  out  and  say  officially  that  fertilizers 
which  they  sell  at  $55  to  $00,  oreven  $80  a  ton, 
are  not  worth  more  than  $18  to  $25 — this  is  too 
much;  it  is  too  easily  understood.  By  some 
7iokus pokus,  a  farmer  might  be  made  to  believe 
that  a  lack  of  one  component  is  counterbalanced 
by  a  great  supply  of  something  else,  but  when 
each  ingredient  has  a  value  given  to  it  and  all  the 
values  are  summed  up  and  the  worth  of  a  ton 
set  down,  there  is  no  escaping  the  verdict.  The 
importance  of  having  a  correct  verdict,  just 
towards  the  manufacturer  and  liberal  towards 
the  farmer,  is  apparent.  One  maker  has  issued 
a  circular,  stating  what  the  various  ingredients 
cost  him,  according  to  which  the  price  asked  for 
his  fertilizer  would  not  be  extravagant.  What 
knowledge  has  the  public  that  be  did  not  pay 
or  allow  too  much  for  them? 

Let  us  try  to  arrive  at  a  just  valuation  for  the 
four  substances  that  constitute  the  chief  value 
of  our  commercial  fertilizers.  These  are,  1st, 
Ammonia  or  available  Nitrogen;  2d,  Phosphoric 
Acid,  in  a  soluble  form.callud  Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid  ;  3d,  the  same  in  an  insoluble  form,  called 
Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid;  and  4th,  Potash. 
Besides,  the  value  of  a  manure  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  its  chemical  composition;  other 
qualities  are  considered,  for  instance,  its  con- 
dition of  uniform  fineness,  of  dryness,  that  itmay 
easily  be  handled  and  mixed  with  other  fertil- 
izers or  with  earth,  and  its  freedom  from  weed- 
seeds,  which  last  all  should  possess  absolutely. 
The  agricultural  value  of  manure  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  what  is  a  fair  price  for  it, 
except  so  far  as  the  relations  of  supply  and 
demand  raise  or  lower  the  prices  of  all  things. 
Each  of  the  valuable  ingredients  has  a  fair 
market  price.  If  the  farmer  chooses,  he  may 
buy  and  prepare  for  himself.  It  is  fair  that  he 
should  know  as  near!}'  as  possible  how  lie  may 
supply  himself  with  fertilizers  at  a  less  cost,  if 
it  can  be  done. 

Ammonia. — The  sources  of  supply  to  the 
market  are  few  and  limited.  All  common  sub- 
stances containing  nitrogen  may  be  regarded  as 
supplying  ammonia  to  the  soil.  Nitrogen  in 
nitric  acid,  as  it  exists  in  saltpetre  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  may  be  used  as  a  manure,  but  in  this  form 
is  usually  far  too  expensive.  Peruvian  guano 
contains  14  to  17  per  cent  of  ammonia ;  good 
fish  manure  a  little  more  than  half  as  much — 
say  8  to  8'|a  per  cent.  Peruvian  guano  has,  for 
many  years,  been  the  cheapest  and  best  source  of 
ammonia,  and  so  it  still  continues.  It  contains, 
besidw ammonia  salts,  about  2  per  cent  of  pot- 
ash, 3  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and 
about  12  per  cent  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 
To  come  at  the  cost  of  the  ammonia  wo  must  de- 
duct the  value  of  the  other  things.  Take  4  cents 
a  pound  as  the  value  of  potash,  4  cents  as  the 
value  of  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  14 
cents  as  that  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  A 
ton  of  guano  contains  about  40  pounds  of  potash, 
worth  $1.00,240  pounds  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid,  worth  $9.00,  and  60  pounds  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  worth  $3.40,  altogether  $19.00— call 


it  $20.  Peruvian  guano  sells  now  at  about  $S0, 
currency,  per  2,000  pounds  ;  deduct  $20,  and  we 
have  $00,  as  the  price  of  the  300  pounds  of  ammo- 
nia, making  the  ammonia  20  cents  a  pound.  This 
is  now  a  fair  price  for  Ammonia  or  its  equiva- 
lent wherever  it  occurs  in  commercial  fertilizers. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — The  commonest  source 
of  supply  is  bones.  There  are  several  "  phos- 
phatic  guanos "  and  mineral  deposits  which 
may  be  bought  either  simply  ground  or  "ma- 
nipulated," and  a  vast  deposit  of  phosphatic  ma- 
terial, the  remains  of  ancient  animals,  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  light  near  Charleston, 
S.  C.  "Bone-dust,"  coarsely  ground  boiled 
bones,  may  be  bought  for  $00  a  ton,  of  2,000 
pounds.  A  ton  of  it  contains  on  an  average 
about  00  pounds,  or  $12  worth  of  ammonia, 
which  makes  the  450  pounds  of  insoluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  an  average  sample  contains, 
worth  $18,  or  4  cents  a  pound. 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  is  made  from  the 
insoluble  (bone)  phosphates,  by  mixing  them  in 
powder  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  (diluted  oil  of  vitriol).  This  adds  both  to 
the  price  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  phosphoric 
acid.  If  we  consider  the  cost  of  the  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  to  be  three  times  as  great  as 
the  other,  12  cents  per  pound  would  be  fair,  and 
any  farmer  may  produce  it  for  that  price,  if 
he  will  make  up  one  or  two  tons  of  bones. 
However,  as  it  forms  a  staple  article  of  manu- 
facture, and  has  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  its 
maker,  we  add  2  cents  per  pound  to  this,  and 
set  down  14  cents  as  the  value  of  soluble  forms 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

Potash  i3  so  widely  distributed  that  it  has 
only  a  moderately  high  agricultural  value.  As 
a  fertilizer  it  hardly  exists  in  market,  the  pot- 
ashes of  commerce  bearing  too  high  a  price  for 
them  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Good  potashes 
are  worth  7  cts.  per  pound  at  wholesale;  they 
contain  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  real  potash, 
which  would  therefore  cost  about  9  cts.  per 
pound  in  this  form.  The  available  source  of 
supply  to  the  agriculturist  is  wood-ashes,  and 
these  contain  other  ingredients  of  value  to  the 
farmer,  especially  several  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid.  We  learn  from  a  gentleman  of  large  com- 
mercial and  practical  experience  that  a  bushel 
of  "  house-ashes"  weighs  about  48  pounds  on 
an  average,  and  that  several  potash  makers 
who  have  boiled  lye  for  many  years  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  they  do  not  yield  more  than  about 
4  pounds  of  potashes  to  the  bushel,  which  would 
be  3  pounds  of  pure  alkali.  These  practical 
men  agreed  within  a  pound  or  two  in  regard  to 
the  average  weight  of  the  bushel.  One  was 
from  Vermont,  one  from  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  and 
one  from  Buffalo,  and  their  experience  covers  a 
period  of  70  years  down  to  one  year  ago.  Ashes 
made  in  the  open  air  weigh  lighter,  and  hard- 
wood ashes  contain  much  more  potash  than 
those  of  soft  wood.  The  price  per  bushel  for 
ashes  has  varied  a  good  deal,  but  at  12  cts.  per 
bushel,  which  has  been  and  is  a  sort  of  standard 
price,  we  pay  4  cts.  per  pound  fur  the  potaoh 
and  get  the  phosphates  thrown  in.  Allowing 
4  cts.  per  pound  for  the  phosphoric  acid,  we  can 
afford  to  pay  as  high  as  20  cts.  per  bushel  for 
good  ashes,  if  we  cannot  get  them  less. 

A  good  analysis  of  a  fertilizer  will  show 
clearly  the  relative  quantities  of  the  substance? 
we  have  considered.  However,  some  analyses 
will  state  nitrogen  instead  of  ammonia  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  or  subtile  phospluite  of  lima 
instead  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  or  bone  phosphate  or  insoluble 
pliosphale  of  lime  or  earthy  phosphates  instead  ' 


of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid.  A  good  analysis, 
then,  is  the  indispensable  thing,  and  buyers  have 
need  to  know  that  the  analysis  is  a  correct  one, 
and  this  should  be  guaranteed. 

We  arrive,  after  these  calculations,  at  the  fol- 
lowing scale  of  prices,  which  we  believe  to  be 
liberal,  both  towards  the  farmer  and  the  dealer 
in  fertilizers.  If  the  farmer  really  knows  what 
he  wants  and  gets  it,  he  can  well  afford  to  pay 
the  prices  we  give — while  the  manufacturer 
and  dealer  can  invariably  buy  at  so  much  lower 
rates,  that  we  think  if  they  buy  well  and  sell  at 
the  figures  we  give,  they  will  make  handsome 
profits. 

SCALE    OP  PRICES. 


Value. 

Ammonia 20  cts. 

Soluble  Phos.  Acid..  14    " 

Insot.  Phos.  Acid 4    " 

Potash 4    " 


Value. 

I  Nitrorrcn -■'■'■■■  i  ts. 

I  Sol.  Phos.  or  lime..  8VJ    " 

Insoluble  Phosphate 
I     of  lime, (less  than).  2       " 


Roads  and  Road-making.— No.  3. 

The  title  to  the  highway  h  usually  vested  in 
the  original  proprietors,  and  when  a  change 
of  title  in  the  land  takes  place,  and  the  owner- 
ship of  one  side  passes  into  other  hands,  in  the 
case  of  roads  which  were  originally  laid  out 
across  an  estate,  deeds  are  usually  given  to  the 
middle  of  the  road.  It  is  therefore  almost  uni- 
versally the  case  that  adjoining  proprietors,  sep- 
arated by  a  highway,  own  the  road  between 
them.  This  property  is  given  up  to  the  public 
for  the  purposes  of  a  highway,  and  the  owner 
cannot  obstruct  this  use.  The  width  of  road- 
way proper,  the  position  and  widtli  of  the  ditch- 
es, the  position  of  trees  standing  in  the  high- 
way, etc.,  are  not  under  the  owner's  control. 
All  crops,  however,  grass,  fruit,  etc.,  belong  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  land  ;  they  are  not  public 
property  any  more  than  if  they  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  All  highways  should 
consist  of  a  road-way,  or  traveled  path,  of 
determined  widih,  for  wheel  vehicles  and  ani- 
mals, a  ditch  on  each  side  of  this  where  it  is 
needed,  or  wherever  it  is  possible  to  have  it,  and 
a  fence  strip  on  each  side.  The  width  of  these 
several  parts  of  the  highway  depends  upon  its 
total  width,  and  upon  the  condition  of  the  land 
through  or  over  which  the  road  goes,  and  within 
certain  limits  should  be  determined  by  law,  or 
by  vote  of  the  town.  In  making  or  mending 
the  roads  these  dimensions  should  be  rigidly 
adhered  to, — the  side  strips  not  touched,  the 
ditches  made  no  wider  nor  deeper  than  the  rule 
requires,  the  track  neither  narrower  nor  wider. 
The  gradual  filling  up  of  the  ditches  will  afford 
material  suitable  for  mending  the  sides  of  the 
road,  but  rarely  such  as  ought  to  be  used  for 
the  top,  except  where  there  is  a  great  dearth  of 
gravel.  We  are  particularly  strenuous  about 
the  side  or  fence  strips  being  untouched,  be- 
cause where  this  is  uniformly  the  case  the  in- 
habitants will  take  pride  in  keeping  them  well, 
cutting  off  the  brush,  removing  stones,  etc., 
grading  them,  and  keeping  them  in  grass,  which 
should  be  either  fed  off  close  or  frequently 
mowed.  Landowners  will  take  pride,  also,  in 
setting  out  trees  near  their  dwellings  at  least; 
and  frequently  those  will  be  found  who  will  line 
the  highways  for  miles  with  shade  trees,  pro- 
vided the}'  feel  sure  that  the  road-master  will 
not  order  gravel  to  be  dug  under  the  roots,  or 
the  trees  to  he  sacrificed  for  some  whim  of  his. 

The  width  of  our  country  roads  is  usually  es- 
tablished bylaw  within  certain  limits.  Still  the 
commissioners  will  often  accept,  for  the  public, 
roads  of  any  width,  and  as  these  remain  unal- 
tered, there  cau  hardly  be   said   to  be  any  uni- 
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form  width  for  country  roads.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  it  proper  for  a  public  highway  to  be 
less  than  two  rods  (33  feet)  wide.  Many  roads 
are  narrower,  but  even  this  width  is  inconven- 
iently small  if  a  road  is  much  traveled.  For 
merely  practical  purposes,  a  road  two  and  a  half 
rods  wide  is  almost  always  wide  enough.  In 
thickly  settled  neighborhoods,  if  the  traveled 
road  be  not  less  than  two  rods  wide,  as  much 
space  may  be  taken  for  side-walks,  lawn,  etc., 
iu  the  side  strips,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
The  accompanying  diagrams  exhibit  cross- 
sections  of  roads  of  different  widths,  from  two 


DIAGRAMS  OF  ROADS. 

rods  to  four  rods  wide.  They  represent  such 
roads  as  might  be  made  through  a  rolling  coun- 
try, not  liable  to  wash.  The  two-rod  road  is  too 
narrow  for  shade  trees  standing  in  the  highway. 
Space  may  very  well  be  afforded  them  in  the 
two-and-a-half-rod  road,  and  "in  the  broader 
roads  lliey  are  almost  a  necessity,  for  a  part  of 
the  use  of  these  roads  is  their  beauty,  and  they 
would  look  naked  and  dreary  without  them,  if 
kept  in  good  order.  In  the  diagrams,  we  allow 
about  two  feet  for  the  width  of  the  outer  slope 
of  the  ditches,  and  suppose  the  road  to  be  so 
graded  that  it  rounds  up  evenly  from  the  center 
of  each  ditch.  In  the  four-rod  road,  side-walks 
will  be  seen  outside  the  belts  of  grass,  which 
are  12  feet  wide,  and  afford  abundant  room  for 
forest  or  fruit  trees,  alternatiug  perhaps  with 
evergreens,  which  may  be  cut  away  after  a  few 
years  if  they  take  too  much  room. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Chips. 

Mr.  Editor. — Hookertown  is  a  pretty  quiet 
sort  of  place,  generally,  but  just  now  we  are 
having  a  big  swell  in  our  waters,  and  it  is  all 
about  chips.  I  wish  we  could  have  had  the  fel- 
low that  makes  pictures  for  you  up  here  yester- 
day ;  I  guess  he'd  'a  died  a  laughing,  and  cam- 
phor wouldn't  'a  brought  him  to.  "We  haven't 
had  such  a  time  since  my  subsoil  plow  first 
came  to  town,  and  the  great  chip  machine  has 
taken  the  shine  all  off  of  that.  If  Mr.  Hoppin 
could  only  put  that  on  to  paper,  somebody 
would  burst  their  waistbands,  or  I'm  mistaken. 
You  see,  the  way  it  happened  was  just  this. 
Deacon  Smith,  you  know,  is  a  pretty  cute  man, 
and  means  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  get 
ahead  of  them  if  he  can.  He  got  ahead  of 
them  about  one  generation,  I  guess,  when  he 
went  into  the  peat  speculation  two  or  three 
years  ago.    It  looked  well  on  paper.     Coal  was 


thirteen  dollars  a  ton  on  Hookertown  street, 
and  peat  could  he  manufactured  and  sold  for 
half  the  monej-,  and  make  large  profits.     The 
Deacon  bought  a  fifty-acre  peat  swamp,  of  un- 
known depth,  and  went  iu.     By  the  time  he  got 
his  machinery  in,  and  got  nicely  to  work,  coal 
went  down  Tcerehug,  like  a  bull-frog  into  a  pond, 
clean  out  of  sight.    There  was  no  trouble  in 
making  the  peat  bricks,  and  in  burning  them, 
but  they  would  not  sell  at  a  profit  when  folks 
could  get  coal  for  six  dollars  a  ton.     So  Tucker 
and   Jones,  Jake  Prink,  and   the  rest  of  that 
tribe,  begun  to  laugh   at  the  Deacon  for  his 
great  peat  failure.   The}' thought 
the  Deacon  was  fiat  on  his  back, 
and    wouldn't    come  up  again, 
but    I    knew  he  would.     You 
see,  Deacon  Smith  is  the  most 
sot  man  in  town,  believes  in  the 
decrees,  and  had  no  doubt  that 
there  was   money  in  that  peat 
bog  for  him,   if  he  could  only 
I  get  at  it.     When  the  peat  failed 
he    thought  of  cranberries,  be- 
X    cause  they  grew  in  small  patches 
~~y  all  around  the  swamp.    But  to 
make  a  cranberry  plantation,  the 
whole  surface  had  to  be  cleared  of 
brush  and  bogs,  and  covered  with 
gravel,  which  was  a  big  job,  and 
would  cost  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.    He  got  wind 
of  a  machine    that  would  cut 
brush  just  a9  a  hay  cutter  cuts 
up  cornstalks.     He  thought  he 
had  brush  enough  to  pay  for  the 
whole  expense  of  clearing  and 
planting,  if  he  could  only  git  it 
into  shape  to  be  handled.    Ho  bought  his  ma- 
chine, got  it  into  the  factory  he  put  up  for  peat 
making,  and  turned  on  the  steam  yesterday. 
It  was  like  a  huge  cornstalk  cutter,  only  a  great 
deal  stouter,  and   would    cut  off  sticks  three 
inches   through,  and   make  no   fuss   about  it. 
They  poked  the  brush  right  into  the  jaws,  big 
end  foremost,  and  the  chips  flew  in  all  direc- 
tions.    The  brush  was  all  chawed  up  into  the 
nicest  kind  of  kindling-wood,  iu  short  order. 
The  Deacon  fairly  laughed  to  see  the  chips  fly. 
"  Give  it  to  'em,  shillalah  1"  cried  Patrick,  as 
he  brought  on  the  brush  and  fed  the  machine. 
"  A  great  cracking  among  the  dry  bones  I" 
said   Seth  Twiggs,  a3  he  took  a  dry  chip  and 
lighted  his  pipe  at  the  fire. 

Uncle  Jotham  Sparrowgrass  poked  his  cane 
into  the  pile  of  chopped  brush  to  see  that  there 
was  no  mistake  about  the  chips.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  on  the 
Island,  but  thought  it  wouldn't  amount  to  much. 
"  It's  another  of  the  Deacon's  humbugs,  see  if 
it  ain't." 

Jake  Prink,  who  had  just  come  from  the 
tavern,  began  to  sing,  "  Molly,  put  the  kettle  on, 
We'll  all  drink  tea."  Mr.  Spooner  wanted  to 
know  if  the  chips  would  kindle  coal  fires  as 
well  as  charcoal. 

"Guess  the  old  peat  bog'll  come  to  .sulhing 
arter  all,"  said  George  Washington  Tucker. 

"The  Deacon  is  a  master  man  to  carry  his 
pint,"  remarked  Benjamin  Franklin  Jones. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jake  Frink,  "  but  you  could  al- 
ways carry  a  quart  better  than  he  could  a  gill." 
"  Charcoal  has  gone  up,"  remarked  Jones, 
maliciously,  to  a  group  of  White  Oakers,  who 
looked  on  witli  mouths  agape,  as  they  saw  the 
pile  growing  rapidly. 

"No  more  charcoal  wanted,  I  see,"  responded 
Kier  Frink,  for  the  company,  as  he  pulled  a 
soiled  bandana  from  his   hat  crown,  and  wiped 


his  nose.  "  This  is  jest  the  hardest  world  a 
feller  ever  got  into.  Jest  as  you  git  started  in 
business,  somebody  comes  along  and  knocks 
your  heels  right  out  from  under  you.  Wood 
used  to  pay  pretty  well,  but  coal  spiled  it.  And 
now  they've  got  to  making  chips  by  machinery. 
Every  old  woman  will  be  crazy  after  Smith's 
chips,  and  you  can  go  the  whole  length  of 
Hookertown  street  crying  'charcoal,'  and  not 
sell  a  bushel  a  day.  White  Oakers'll  have  to 
move  away,  or  starve." 

Nobody  except  Kiel's  company  seemed  to 
feel  very  bad  at  this  prospect.  The  Deacon's 
figuring  on  chips  looks  very  well,  and  he  says 
they  are  already  doing  a  good  business  in  this 
line,  over  west  of  the  river,  where  lie  got  his 
machine  from.  He  calculates  that  a  brush 
swamp  will  yield  from  two  thousand  to  seven 
thousand  bushels  of  chips.  It  will  cost  about 
three  cents  a  bushel  to  eut  the  brush  and  run 
them  through  the  machine.  They  sell  readily 
at  eight  cents  a  bushel,  wholesale,  and  ten 
cents,  retail.  These  chips  are  the  best  thing 
yet  used  for  lighting  coal  fires,  and  are  so  handy 
in  summer  for  making  quick  fires,  that  many 
will  buy  them  who  use  their  own  wood  for 
fuel.  It  costs  less  than  to  draw  their  own 
brush  and  chop  it  with  an  axe.  Some  are  buy- 
ing up  cheap,  rough  lands  covered  with  brush, 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  chips  they  will  make, 
and  they  find  it  a  paying  business.  If  an  acre 
yields  five  thousand  bushels,  the  gross  receipts, 
at  ten  cents  a  bushel,  are  $500,  which  will  pay 
for  a  good  deal  of  labor.  If  there  is  only  four 
cents  profit  on  a  bushel,  it  makes  $200  on  an 
acre.  The  prospect  for  the  White  Oakers  is 
by  no  means  so  gloomy  as  Kier  Frink  would 
have  us  believe.  If  they  would  stop  cock- 
fighting  and  drinking  rum  long  enough  to  buy 
a  brush  cutter,  they  might  turn  their  rough 
lands  and  swamps  to  better  account  than  grow- 
ing wood  for  charcoal.  A  new  machine  only 
costs  §1,000,  and  three  horses  will  run  it.  But 
it  makes  better  work  with  more  power,  and 
there  are  still  plenty  of  idle  streams.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  swamp  that  fur- 
nishes the  brush  affords  a  brook  quite  large 
enough  to  turn  the  machinery.  This  machine 
will  remove  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  tho 
growing  of  cranberries  on  peat  bogs.  These 
swamps  are  generally  covered  with  brush,  and 
often  with  a  heavy  growth  of  wood.  It  costs 
from  $100  to  $200  to  get  the  brush  off,  in  the 
most  rapid  and  wasteful  way,  by  cutting  and 
burning  upon  the  ground.  If,  now,  the  clearing 
can  be  made  to  pay  a  profit  in  the  chips  it 
yields,  many  will  think  seriously  of  planting 
these  wastes  with  cranberries.  The  chips  are 
already  a  fixed  institution  in  some  of  our  cities 
and  villages,  and  those  who  have  used  them 
will  never  go  back  to  charcoal.  No  paper  is 
needed.  A  match  will  light  the  fine  twigs,  and 
the  larger  ones  give  body  enough  to  the  fire  to 
kindle  the  coal.  These  chips  are  now  sent  by 
the  car  load  to  our  city  markets,  and  are  likely 
to  affect  the  kindling-wood  men  even  more 
than  the  charcoal  burners.  If  housekeepers 
can  get  a  bushel  of  kindlings  for  ten  cents,  they 
will  not  pay  twenty-five  for  a  coarser  article  of 
pitch,  or  yellow  pine.  Deacon  Smith  is  might- 
ily tickled  with  his  machine,  and  walks  round 
straight  as  a  ramrod.  His  horse  drives  up 
prompt  every  Sunday  morning  to  the  meeting- 
house and  seems  to  say  "chips."  The  new  har- 
ness and  carriage  are  "chips"  from  the  same 
block.  In  a  little  while  I  expect  we  shall  not 
see  a  coal  cart  in  all  Hookertown. 


Boolertoicn,  Conn., 
Aug.  IStk,  1SG9. 


Tours  to  Command. 

Timothy  Bunkeu,  Esq. 
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Imitative   Insects. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  flowers  which  become  conspicuous  from 
their  resemblance  to  insects,  there  are  many  in- 
sects which  strive,  so  to  speak,  to  render  them- 
selves less  noticeable  by  assuming  the  form  of 
some  part  of  a  plant. 
One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these,  and 
one  of  which  several 
specimens  have  been 
sent  to  us,  is  the 
Walking-stick,  the 
commonest  species 
being  Diaphomera, 
femorata.  The  long, 
cylindrical,  wingless 
body  of  this  insect  is 
supported  on  slen- 
der legs,  and  appears 
so  much  like  a  twig 
as  to  easily  escape 
observation.  It  will 
be  readily  recogniz- 
ed among  the  others 
in  the  engraving. 
Many  of  our  crick- 
ets, the  katydids 
and  the  like,  have 
very  leaf-like  wings, 
which  are  of  a  green 
color,  and  make 
them  very  inconspic- 
uous among  the  foliage.  The  East-Indian 
"Walking-leaves  (PhyUium)  far  outdo  any  of  our 
insects  in  their  resemblance  to  leaves;  with 
these  the  imitation  is  almost  perfect.  On  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  engraving  is  shown  one 
of  these,  but  there  are  others  of  still  more 
grotesque  forms.  The  Museum  of  Natural 
History  (Prof.  Agassiz's)  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
contains  some  remarkable  specimens  of  these 
insects.  Our  " Rear-horse,"  or  Mantis,  we 
bring  into  this  com- 
pany of  odd  insects ; 
it  is  shown  in  the 
center  of  the  engrav- 
ing. The  body  of 
this  insect  appears 
like  the  leaf  or  twig 
upon  which  it  is 
placed,  while  its 
elongated  chest  and 
remarkable  fore  legs 
give  it  a  most  quaint 
appearance.  These 
are  among  the  in- 
sects worth  cultivat- 
ing, as  the}'  are  most 
carnivorous  fellows, 
and  feed  only  on 
other  insects,  except 
food  be  scarce,  and 
then  they  eat  one  an- 
other. We  under- 
took to  raise  a  lot, 
but  they  ate  one  an- 
other until  there  was 
but  one  left,  and  we 
have      a     suspicion 

that  he  ate  himself.  Our  Mantis  is  found 
abundantly  as  far  north  as  Washington  and 
Southern  Illinois,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it 
could  be  acclimated  elsewhere.  A  very  curious 
butterfly,  which  possesses  a  remarkable  protec- 
tive resemblance,  is  found  in  Sumatra.  We  do 
uot  know  its  common  name,  but  it  is  the  Kalli- 


ma  paralekta  of  entomologists.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  wings  of  this  butterfly  is  of  a 
rich  purple,  marked  with  orange  and  ash  color, 
making  it  conspicuous  while  on  the  wing,  but 
when  it  alights  it  is  rarely  to  be  found.  It  rests 
with  its  wings  closely  folded  together,  with  all 
other  parts  but  its  legs  concealed.      The  under 


THE  WALKING-STICK,  MANTIS,  WALKING-LEAP,  ETC. 

sides  of  the  wings,  which  in  this  position  are 
the  only  parts  visible,  are  of  an  ash  or  ashy- 
brown  color,  and  the  insect  resembles  a  dried 

leaf, a  resemblance  which  is  hightened  by 

the  shape  of  the  wings,  they  having  tails  which 
look  like  a  leaf-stalk  and  markings  which  rep- 
resent the  midrib  and  veinings  of  a  leaf.  The 
careful  observer  will  notice  many  instances 
among  our  own  insects  in  the  larva  or  perfect 
form  of  what  are  called  protective  resemblances. 


the  great  kangaroo.— (Macropus  major  ) 

Marsupial  Animals.— The  Kangaroo. 


The  Marsupial  animals  are  those  which  have 
a  pouch  under  the  belly  for  carrying  their 
young.  The  teats  are  within  this  pouch  (or 
marsupium),  and  the  animals,  being  born  in  a 
very  rudimentary  condition,  are  conveyed  to  the 


pouch,  where  they  attach  themselves  to  the  teats 
and  there  develop.  After  the  young  are  able  to 
take  other  food  than  that  afforded  by  the  mother, 
the  pouch  serves  them  for  a  place  of  refuge. 
There  are  some  thirty  odd  genera  of  pouch- 
bearing  animals,  and,  singularly  enough,  all,  ex- 
cept the  one  of  which  our  Opossum  is  the  rep- 
resentative, belong 
to  that  most  singu- 
lar of  all  lands, 
whether  we  regard 
its  animal  or  its 
vegetative  products 
—  Australia,  and 
the  neighboring  is- 
lands. The  Great 
Kangaroo  (Macro- 
pus  major)  is  not 
only  the  largest  of 
the  Marsupials,  but 
the  largest  animal 
found  in  Australia. 
The  engraving 
gives  the  general 
appearance  of  the 
animal.  It  has  a 
remarkable  devel- 
opment of  the  hind 
legs  and  tail,  while 
the  fore  legs  appear 
ridiculously  small. 
The  animal  when 
in  an  upright  posi- 
tion rests  upon  its 
hind  legs  and  tail,  the  fore  legs  being  used  on- 
ly when  it  is  feeding.  The  books  state  that 
the  tail  is  an  offensive  weapon,  and  an  organ 
of  locomotion,  and  also  that  the  Kangaroo  is  a 
harmless  and  inoffensive  creature.  An  old  Kan- 
garoo hunter  of  our  acquaintance  tells  a  differ- 
ent story,  and  as  he  has  observed  them  by  the 
hundreds,  he  doubtless  knows.  The  animal 
progresses  by  leaps,  and  when  pursued,  takes 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  at  a  bound.  Our  friend 
says  that  the  tail  is 
not  used  in  making 
the  leap,  but  to 
break  the  fall  as  the 
animal  strikes  the 
ground.  As  to  their 
being  harmless  and 
inoffensive,  he  says 
that  an  "  old  man  " 
Kangaroo  is  a  for- 
midable animal, and 
that  not  only  the 
dogs  used  in  hunt- 
ing often  get  killed, 
but  men  have  sus- 
tained severe  in- 
jury from  them.  He 
says  that  the  tail  is 
not  used  as  a  weap- 
on at  all.  The  Kan- 
garoo will  clasp  a 
dog  or  a  man  by 
its  fore  legs  with  a 
powerful  grip,  and 
then  by  the  use  of 
its  hind  legs,  upon 
each  of  which  there 
is  a  long  and  remarkably  developed  sharp  toe, 
scratch  and  tear  its  victim.  The  largest  speci- 
mens stand  at  the  bight  of  an  ordinary  man, 
and  the  hunters  are  careful  how  they  come  to 
close  quarters.  When  taken  young  they  are 
readily  tamed  and  make  interesting  pets,  but 
are  very  difficult  to  raise.     The  Kaugaroo  is  an 
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herbivorous  animal  and  is  considered  a  great 
nuisance  in  Australia.  Sheep-raising  is  one  of 
the  important  industries  of  that  country,  and 
the  Kangaroos  are  troublesome,  as  they  destroy 
large  amounts  of  pasturage.  The  flesh  of  the 
animal  is  highly  prized,  and  our  informant  thinks 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  in  the  way  of 
a  soup  to  equal  that  made  from  a  Kangaroo's 
tail,  and  that  a,  fillet  or  tenderloin  of  the  animal 
is  better  than  any  other  meat. — Since  the  fore- 
going was  in  type  we  have  received  from  Mr. 
John  Anderson,  Allansford,  Victoria,  some 
specimens  of  Kangaroo  skins,  treated  in  differ- 
ent ways.  One,  dressed  with  the  hair  on, 
would,  we  think,  make  excellent  robes.  The 
friend  above  referred  to  says  that  the  skin, 
tanned  in  this  way,  makes  a  very  warm  and 
light  overcoat.  Another  specimen  is  grained, 
and  of  the  natural  color,  very  soft,  and  feels 
much  like  kid,  while  another  aud  stouter  piece 
has  been  blackened,  and  seems  much  like  light 
calfskin.  AVe  are  told  that  the  chief  objection 
to  leather  made  from  Kangaroo  skiu  is,  that  it 
stretches  to  an  inconvenient  extent. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— Ho.  69. 


When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  made  me  keep 
the  accounts  of  his  farm,  aud  I  soon  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  it,  He  had  ten  children,  and 
worked  hard  to  give  us  a  good  education.  When 
crops  were  poor,  or  prices  low,  it  was  with  a. 
heavy  heart  he  sat  down  at  night  to  tell  me  what 
to  write  in  the  book,  and  though  young,  I  soon 
learned  to  sympathize  with  him.  Like  all  good 
men,  he  lived  for  his  children.  He  worked  hard 
for  us,  denied  himself  many  luxuries  that  we 
might  have  a  good  time,  would  wear  an  old  bat 
that  we  might  have  new  shoes,  and  often  walked 
that  we  might  ride.  Never  was  a  happier  set 
of  frolicking  young  ones  on  a  farm.  And  there 
is  not  one  of  us  to  this  day  that  does  not  love 
farming.  But  those  who  talk  of  the  "  inde- 
pendent life  "  of  a  farmer,  of  his  freedom  from 
care  and  anxiety,  merely  show  their  ignorance. 

There  was  plenty  of  anxiety  on  our  farm. 
There  was  anxiety  about  the  weather,  about  the 
crop9,  about  the  stock,  and,  above  all,  about  the 
health  and  life  and  limbs  of  the  children.  "We 
ought  all  to  have  been  killed  half  a  dozen  times 
over.  One  was  kicked  by  a  horse  aud  ran  a 
narrower  chance  of  life  than  he  has  ever  done 
since,  and  yet  he  has  been  through  the  war, 
has  been  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  ou  a  steam- 
boat, and  traveled  the  whole  length  of  the  Erie 
Railroad.  "Aunt  Hattie,"  as  we  now  call  her, 
had  her  head  cut  open  with  a  donkey  cart,  and 
a  sad  house  we  had  for  many  days  as  she  lay 
between  life  and  death.  Another  sister  when 
three  years  old,  caught  hold  of  the  spokes  of 
the  fore  wheel  of  a  heavily  loaded  wagon,  and 
was  thrown  forward,  and  the  whetl  grazed  her 
whole  body.  My  father  was  driving,  heard  the 
scream,  and  looked  round  in  time  to  see  the 
danger,  but  not  in  time  to  stop  the  team.  For- 
tunately the  nurse  held  on  to  the  child  and 
jerked  her  out  of  the  rut  before  the  hind  wheel 
reached  her.  Last  fall,  the  eight  children  who 
are  still  living  all  met  together,  and  it  was  found 
that  every  one  of  us  had  some  scar  that  remained 
to  remind  us  of  the  accidents  of  early  life. 

But  what  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  the  habit 
of  keeping  the  books  for  my  father  was  not  only 
a  benefit  to  me,  but  a  great  comfort  to  him.  He 
told  me  his  fears,  and  I  know  now  that  it  must 
have  been  a  great  relief  to  him.  It  certainly 
was  a  great  advantage  to  me.    If  I  know  any- 


thing about  fanning^  I  learned  most  of  it  from 
my  father.  And  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  if  a 
farmer  would  provide  a  nice,  substantially  bound 
book,  and  induce  his  son  to  write  down  every 
day  at  his  dictation  all  that  was  done  on  the 
farm,  it  would  go  a  great  ways  towards  making 
a  good  farmer  of  him.  It  would  be  useful. 
I  can  imagine  some  such  record  as  this: 

September  1st. — "  Very  dry  weather.  Culti- 
vating for  wheat."  And  then  the  boy  would  be 
very  likely  to  ask  when  he  was  going  to  sow, 
and  what  kind  and  why. 

Sept.  2. — "  Sow  had  ten  little  pigs  last  night, 
butlcilled  two  of  them."  "  It  is  too  bad,"  says 
the  boy,  "  to  lose  them  now,  pigs  are  so  scarce 
and  high,  and  they  say  a  rail  nine  inches  high 
put  round  the  pen,  six  inches  or  so  from  the 
boards,  will  prevent  a  sow  from  lying  on  the 
pigs."  "I  thought  of  doing  it,"  says  the  farm- 
er, "  but  I  could  not  find  the  hammer,  and  we 
have  no  spikes."  Mental  reflection  by  the  boy: 
"I  left  the  hammer  in  the  wagon."  By  the 
father:  "Those  two  pigs  at  six  weeks  old 
would  have  sold  for  ten  dollars." 

Sept.  3. — "  Thrashing.  The  five  acres  of 
Diehl  wheat  on  the  summer-fallow  gave  150 
bushels ;  the  10  acres  of  Mediterranean  after 
oats  gave  only  120  bushels."  "If  we  had  sown 
it  all  to  Diehl,"  says  the  boy,  "  we  should  have 
had  450  bushels  instead  of  270."  If  the  father 
is  a  sensible  man  he  would  correct  this  remark, 
and  point  out  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  variety, 
but  the  condition  and  character  of  the  land 
that  made  the  difference. 

Sept.  4. — "One  of  the  horses  sick."  He  had 
been  on  the  thrashing  machine  all  day,  and  the 
driver,  to  save  his  own  horses,  had  made  the 
farmer's  do  pretty  much  all  the  work.  This 
horse  was  on  the  outside,  and  his  end  of  the 
evener  was  no  longer  than  that  of  the  horse 
having  the  inside  tract,  and  he  had  to  draw 
just  as  hard  as  the  other  and  walk  much  faster. 

Sept.  5. — "Drew  the  wheat  to  the  city.  Left 
at  home  10  bushels  of  Diehl  for  seed,  and  20 
bushels  of  Mediterranean.  The  Diehl  overrun 
4  bushels,  and  the  Mediterranean  fell  short 
3  bushels.  Got  $3  a  bushel  for  the  Diehl,  and 
$1.75  for  the  Mediterranean."  The  five  acres 
of  Diehl  came  to  $280,  and  the  ten  acred  of 
Mediterranean,    $175. 

Now  let  a  farmer  tell  his  son  such  facts,  and 
let  him  write  them  down  as  they  occur,  and  the 
chances  are  that  five  years  will  not  pass  before 
the  farm  will  be  at  least  partially  drained,  weeds 
will  have  disappeared,  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
and  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  will  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  and  there  will  be  lit- 
tle danger  of  that  young  man  seeking  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  city. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Agriculturist  asks 
me  to  tell  them  more  about  the  new  implements 
and  machines  I  use  on  the  farm,  so  that  they 
can  compare  notes.  By  aud  by  I  will  do  so. 
It  is  never  safe  to  recommend  a  new  thing  with- 
out giving  it  repeated  trials.  For  instance,  the 
arrangement  for  fastening  scythes  to  the  snaths 
by  means  of  a  screw  is  far  superior  to  the  old 
iron  band  and  wedges.  But  if  the  manufactur- 
er had  been  here  the  other  morning  it  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  have  given  him  "a  piece 
of  my  mind."  We  have  about  a  dozen  old 
snaths  on  the  farm,  more  or  less,  but  have  al- 
ways considerable  trouble  in  "hanging  the 
scythes,"  and  getting  started  for  an  hour  or 
two's  work  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  on  ; 
so  to  make  sure  of  no  delay  I  bought  three 
new  snaths  and  scythes  with  this  ingenious  con- 
trivance for  fastening  on  tlie  scythe.    We  did 


not  use  them  three  times  before  two  of  them 
were  broken,  and  the  scythes  would  not  fit  any 
other  snath.  The  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  band  is  made  of  cast-iron,  and  when 
the  screw  is  turned  a  little  too  tight,  it  snaps  off 
like  a  pipe  stem.  If  the  hardware  stores  kept 
these  cast-iron  bands  and  screws  on  hand  so 
that  we  could  get  two  or  three  with  each  snath, 
if  would  not  be  so  bad ;  but  now  when  this  little 
bit  of  casting  breaks  the  whole  thing  is  useless, 
and  we  must  slop  work  and  send  six  or  eight 
miles  to  the  store  for  a  new  snath. 

I  tried  one  new  thing  this  spring  that  pleases 
me  in  every  Way,  and  that  is  Cahoon's  Broad- 
cast Seed  Sower.  I  drilled  in  all  my  grain,  but 
we  sowed  the  clover  and  grass  seeds  with  it  on 
the  wheat,  aud  I  think  the  seed  was  distributed 
more  evenly  and  with  less  labor  than  it  can  be 
done  by  hand,  and  in  less  than  half  the  time. 

Another  new  thing  I  have  tried  this  spring 
and  summer,  which  gives  unbounded  satisfac- 
tion, is  one  of  the  Collins'  Cast  Cast-steel  Plows. 
Of  course  these  things  are  not  new.  I  am  told 
that  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  Col- 
lins' plows  in  use,  principally,  I  suppose,  at  the 
West.  They  are,  however,  as  well  adapted  to 
our  soils  as  to  the  prairies. 

I  would  never  get  a  new  thing  unless  it  was 
a  decided  improvement  over  the  old  ones  to 
which  the  men  have  become  accustomed.  And 
another  point  is  worthy  of  mention.  When 
you  use  more  than  one  machine  it  is  desirable 
to  have  them  all  of  one  kind.  A  farmer  with 
one  hundred  acres  of  hay  to  cut,  especially  if 
he  has  much  grain  to  cut  also,  should  have  two 
mowing  machines.  Aud  he  should  have  them 
both  alike.  If  botli  should  break  the  same  day 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  same  pieces  would 
bieak  in  each,  and  he  could  fix  up  one  ma- 
chine from  the  two,  and  keep  it  running  until 
the  broken  pieces  could  be  obtained.  I  fore- 
saw we  were  going  to  have  haying,  hoeing,  and 
harvesting  all  together  this  year,  and  sent  for  a 
new  Wood's  mower  and  kept  both  of  them  go- 
ing. Bad  as  the  weather  was,  I  never  had  such 
an  easy  time  with  haying.  Most  of  my  neigh- 
bors were  behind,  and  they  were  glad  to  send 
men  to  help  me  to  bind  and  draw  in  grain  if  I 
would  send  a  machine  to  cut  hay.  Blessed  be 
the  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  mowing 
machines  !  say  I.  I  know  of  no  machine  so  near 
absolute  perfection  as  a  good  mower.  "You 
had  to  mow  the  hay  on  this  side-hill  by  hand," 
I  said  to  Mr.  Frank  Cornell,  as  we  were  walking 
over  the  University  farm  at  Ithaca.  "  Oh,  no  !" 
he  replied,  "I  cut  it  with  my  Buckeye  mower." 
"  It  does  not  seem  possible,"  I  said,  "  that  any 
machine  could  work  on  such  a  hill,  sloping  in 
all  directions,  and  about  as  steep  as  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt."  "I  had  no  trouble  at  all,"  he 
replied,  "  only  where  it  was  very  steep  I  jumped 
off  and  held  the  machine  so  that  it  should  not 
tumble  over !" 

I  have  a  horse  that,  while  not  absolutely  sick, 
is  decidedly  "below  par."  He  has  incipient  in- 
dications of  spring  halt ;  acts  a  little  as  though 
he  was  foundered  ;  his  hoofs  are  soft  and  peel 
off  on  scraping  them,  and  look  very  much  as 
though  they  were  affected  by  a  species  of  dry 
rot.  I  do  not  think  he  is  broken  winded,  but 
he  coughs  worse  than  any  horse  I  ever  heard. 
He  has  a  swelling  on  the  windpipe  close  under 
the  jaw,  known  as  bronchocele.  It  has  just  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  he  has  got  a  stick  in 
his  throat,  and  has  had  for  months. 

I  got  the  idea  from  John  Johnston.  He  says 
that  several  years  ago  a  friend  of  his  had  a 
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horse  that  was  sick,  aud  after  doctoring  him  a 
long  time  without  any  improvement,  the  veter- 
inary surgeon  told  the  owner  he  had'better  take 
him  to  Mr.  Johnston.  He  did  so,  and  Mr.  J. 
gave  him  a  ball,  but  the  horse  could  not  swal- 
low it,  aud  he  put  his  hand  into  his  mouth  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  a  short 
piece  of  stick  in  his  throat,  which  he  pulled  out, 
and  the  horse  soon  got  well.  Since  then  he  has 
known  of  five  similar  cases  in  his  own  experi- 
ence. Once  he  drove  a  favorite  mare  from  his 
farm  near  Geneva  to  the  State  Fair  at  Auburn, 
and  noticed  that  she  did  not  seem  very  well. 
When  he  started  to  come  home,  three  days  after- 
wards, the  mare  looked  very  gaunt,  and  was  not 
as  lively  as  usual.  Coming  to  a  watering  trough 
on  the  side  of  the  road,  he  drove  up  to  it,  aud 
the  mare  tried  to  drink,  but  seemed  to  swallow 
with  difficulty,  and  let  some  of  the  water  run 
out  of  her  mouth.  "  That's  the  matter,  is  it  ?" 
said  Mr.  J.  to  himself,  and  immediately  jumped 
out  of  the  buggy,  took  off  his  coat,  rolled  up  the 
sleeve  of  his  right  arm,  took  hold  of  the  mare's 
tongue  with  his  left  hand  and  held  it  firm  be- 
tween her  jaws,  put  his  right  .hand  down  her 
throat,  aud  took  out  the  stick. 

Some  time  afterwards  a  farmer  asked  him  to 
go  to  his  house  and  look  at  a  horse  that  was 
sick.  Mr.  J.  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
"Does  he  eat  well?"  "He  seems  to  want  to 
cat,"  he  replied,  "  as  much  as  ever,  but  whenh-e 
takes  his  oats  into  his  mouth  he  lets  them  fill 
out  again."  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  J.,  "  I  am  not 
very  well  or  I  would  go  with  you,  but  do  you 
go  home  and  take  hold  of  the  horse's  tongue 
with  your  left  hand,  and  thrust  your  right  hand 
down  his  mouth,  and  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  throat  you  will  find  a  stick."  The  man 
stared  at  him  as  though  he  thought  he  was 
crazy  But  he  went  home,  did  as  Mr.  J.  told 
him,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  the  stick ! 

The  Deacon  says  he  has  cured  several  horses 
that  had  the  heaves  by  getting  the  tender  leaves 
or  buds  of  Mullein  and  boilmglhemiu  water,  and 
then  moistening  the  cut  feed  with  this  Mullein 
tea.  He  does  not  know  that  it  will  absolutely 
cure  a  broken-winded  horse,  but  at  any  rate  it 
will  greatly  relieve  him. 

Farmers  here  have  had  to  pay  higher  wages 
for  harvesting  than  at  any  time  during  the  war. 
And  I  am  not  sorry  for  it !  It  should  teach  us 
a  lesson  we  seem  slow  to  learn.  We  must  put 
up  houses  for  married  men  and  give  them  stead- 
ier employment.  Those  of  us  who  cannot  afford 
to  build  houses  can  at  any  rate  sell  an  acre  or 
two  of  land  to  some  good  man  who  is  willing  to 
erect  a  house  for  himself,  and  who  will  work 
on  the  farm.  While  the  nurserymen  in  the  city 
got  more  men  than  they  needed,  at  $1.25  and 
$1.50  per  day,  without  board,  farmers  were 
paying  $2.00,  $2.50,  and  $3.00  a  day  and  board, 
and  the  men  who  worked  for  us  thought  aud 
acted  as  though  they  were  conferring  a  great 
favor.  One  man,  who  rents  a  house  near  me, 
got  $4.00  a  day  and  board,  and  yet  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  does  not  do  as  well  as  a  man  who 
has  steady  work  at  $1.00  a  day  in  winter,  and 
$1.25  or  $1.50  in  summer,  without  board.  A 
married  man  who  has  worked  for  me  three  or 
four  years  for  $1.25  and  $1.50  a  day,  without 
board,  thought  I  did  not  pay  enough,  and  this 
spring  went  to  Michigan.  He  wrote  back  that 
he  was  getting  $2.00  a  day.  Shortly  afterwards 
his  wife  wrote  :  "All  George  has  got  this  month 
is  $7.50."  Both  statements  were  doubtless  true. 
The  whole  system  argues  little  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  either  the  men  or  the  farmers.    Both 


alike  suffer.  But  I  think  the  farmers  are  the 
most  to  blame,  because  they  discourage  married 
meu  from  settling  in  the  neighborhood  by  man- 
ifesting an  unwillingness  to  sell  a  small  plot  of 
land,  and  also  from  not  giving  steady  work. 
This  very  man,  I  am  told,  says  he  would  not 
have  left  if  he  could  have  found  any  farmer 
willing  to  sell  him  five  acre3  of  laud.  I 
am  well  aware  that  a  farmer  does  not  like  to 
sell  a  square  piece  of  land  out  of  his  farm  near 
the  road.  I  would  not  do  it  myself.  But  the 
plan  I  propose  is  to  sell  a  strip  of  20  acres  to 
four  or  five  men,  aud  let  them  open  a  road  in 
front  of  the  houses.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  men  willing  to  buy.  The  Germans 
all  want  land  of  their  own,  and  they  make  cap- 
ital farm  laborers.  Let  the  farmers  be  accom- 
modating. Plow  the  land  for  the  men  in  the 
spring,  and  cultivate  their  corn  and  potatoes 
with  the  understanding  that  they  shall  "  work 
it  out."  The  women  and  children  will  do  nearly 
all  the  work  on  their  little  places,  and  the  men 
will  be  glad  to  work  for  the  neighboring  farm- 
ers. In  this  way  we  can  get  men  at  as  cheap 
rates  in  the  country  as  the  farmers  and  nursery- 
men do  near  the  cities.  You  need  not  be  afraid 
to  let  a  good  German  have  the  land  without 
any  payment  down.  When  ho  once  gets  a 
house  erected,  no  matter  if  it  doe3  not  cost  $50, 
you  may  be  very  sure  that  the  land  will  never 
come  back  to  you.  If  he  lives  he  will  pay  for 
the  land.  If  he  sells,  it  will  be  to  buy  a  larger 
farm,  and  in  this  case  the  house  and  land  will 
pass  into  the  hands  of  some  other  mau  who  will 
want  to  work  for  you. 

The  late  sown  wheat  this  year,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  seems  to  have  done  the  best.  It  did 
not  look  nearly  so  well  this  spring  as  that  sown 
earlier.  I  did  not  finish  sowing  until  the  first 
of  October,  and  the  Deacon  told  me  in  May 
that  my  wheat  was  dying.  Some  fields  in  the 
neighborhood,  sown  in  August  and  the  first  of 
September,  were  looking  splendidly,  but  before 
harvest  my  crop  caught  up.  The  crops  that 
were  put  in  early,  especially  where  sown  thick, 
were  badly  laid,  and  did  not  turn  out  well  when 
thrashed,  and,  besides,  it  was  a  slow  and  ex- 
pensive job  to  cut  them.  If  the  land  is  in  good 
condition,  I  would  not  sow  wheat  before  the 
15th  of  September,  and  would  not  drill  in 
more  than  two  bushels  per  acre.  Where  wheat 
is  sown  after  a  spring  crop,  and  is  in  good  me- 
chanical condition^  it  will  pay  well  in  this  sec- 
tion to  sow  200  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre 
on  the  winter  wheat  at  the  time  of  putting  in 
the  crop.  I  would  break  all  the  lumps  of  the 
guano,  and  then  sow  it  broadcast,  and  harrow 
or  cultivate  it  in  before  drilling  in  the  seed.  I 
said  it  would  "pay  well."  But  of  course  this 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  price  we  get  for  the 
wheat.  At  any  rate,  if  the  wheat  crop  pays  at 
all,  we  shall  lose  nothing  by  using  guano.  And 
if  we  are  willing  to  risk  all  that  it  costs  us  to 
prepare  the  land,  the  seed,  interest,  and  the 
labor  of  cutting,  binding  and  thrashing,  I  think 
we  can  afford  to  risk  ten  dollars  an  acre  in  ap- 
plying manure. 

But  if  the  land  needs  draining,  or  has  not 
been  properly  cultivated,  either  directly  for  the 
wheat  or  for  previous  crops,  and  is  consequent- 
ly not  in  good  condition,  it  is  throwing  money 
away  to  apply  guano.  And  here  is  the  weak 
spot  in  our  agriculture.  Hot  one  farmer  in  ten 
really  gets  his  land  into  the  proper  mechanical 
state  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  We  often 
spend  labor  enough  on  it,  but  do  not  take  time 
enough.  Two  or  three  plowings,  during  two 
or  three  weeks,  just  previous  to  sowing,  when 


the  weather  is  very  hot,  may  destroy  quack 
roots  or  thistles,  but  it  does  very  little  towards 
developing  plant-food  in  the  soil.  It  is  a 
capital  plan  to  start  the  seeds  of  red-root  after 
the  wheat  is  sown,  and  when  we  can  no  longer 
get  at  the  plants. 

-  <        ■  ■■ — »  » 

When  will  Top-dressing  Pay? 

■ — ♦ — 
We  think  always,  when  we  have  any  fertil- 
izer to  spread  upon  the  mowing.  Of  course  we 
must  not  rob  the  plowed  fields,  but  every  thrifty 
farmer  can  afford  to  do  something  for  his  mead- 
ows every  year.  Material  for  top-dressing  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  barn-yard  manure.  The 
wash  of  roads  is  very  good,  aud  this  can  some- 
times be  gathered  in  large  quantities  in  the  hol- 
lows. The  subsoil  of  clay  lands  produces  very 
marked  effects  upon  gravelly  meadows.  Peat, 
taken  from  near  the  surface  and  weathered  one 
winter,  will  sometimes  double  the  grass  crop. 
Ashes,  the  waste  of  factories,  lime,  gas-lime, 
sea-mud,  rock-weed,  kelp,  sea-mosses,  and  eel- 
grass,  all  pay  well  for  top-dressing.  On  almost 
all  farms  near  cities  it  pays  well  to  sell  hay, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  keeping  land  in 
meadow  and  selling  the  crop  as  long  as  one  will 
keep  it  up  to  a  production  of  three  tons  to  the 
acre  by  using  fertilizers.  These  farmers  are  fa- 
vorably situated  for  purchasing  fertilizers. 
They  can  generally  get  stable  manure  and  night- 
soil  on  very  favorable  terms,  and  have  but  a 
short  distance  to  carry  it.  With  top-dressing, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  meadows  may  be  kept 
indefinitely  in  grass.  Without  it,  most  lands 
will  run  out  in  a  few  years,  and  must  be  plowed 
to  make  them  profitable.  As  to  the  best  lime 
for  applying  manure,  there  is  probably  much 
less  choice  than  most  farmers  think.  Well-rotted 
compost  can  be  safely  put  ou  at  any  time. 
Fresh  stable  manure  and  coarse  barn-yard  ma- 
nure we  prefer  to  apply  in  the  fall.  It  will  tell 
more  upon  the  grass  of  next  season  than  if 
spread  the  following  spring.  There  is  probably 
some  loss  of  ammonia  if  green  manure  is  ap- 
plied in  the  summer,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
apply  all  other  manures  to  grass  at  any  time 
when  it  is  most  convenient  to  cart  them. 


How  to  Keep  Pastures  in  Good  Condition. 


It  is  with  a  pasture  as  with  a  man,  the  in- 
come must  be  greater  than  the  expenses,  or  it 
grows  poor.  Crops  are  the  expenses.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  make  the  surface  of  any  soil 
unproductive  and  unprofitable,  by  carrying  off 
more  than  is  put  on.  Pasturing  with  cows 
that  are  yarded  at  night  does  this.  Sheep  or 
beeves  that  remain  upon  the  land,  on  tho 
contrary,  return  more  than  an  equivalent  in  ma- 
nure, and  keep  the  laud  improving.  Where 
plaster  meets  a  want  of  the  soil  it  may  be  kept 
improving  by  sowing  broadcast  a  bushel  and  a 
half  to  the  acre  every  spring,  and  feeding  off 
the  grass.  Many  farms  in  the  grazing  districts 
in  the  interior  are  kept  up  mainly  by  plaster 
and  feeding.  Some  of  them  will  carry  a  bullock 
to  the  acre.  Other  lands  need  lime,  and  the 
lime  brings  in  clover,  and  this  plant,  by  the 
large  drafts  it  makes  upon  the  subsoil  and  the 
atmosphere,  always  improves  the  pasture.  In 
other  districts  ashes  are  accessible  at  reasonable 
rates,and  they  are  always  a  reliable  top-dressing. 
The  effects  are  visible  on  some  soils  in  increased 
crops  of  grass,  for  twenty  years.  Cheap  ashes 
will  keep  up  any  pasture,  pay  their  cost,  and 
leave  a  profit.    So  will  home-made  compost,  if 
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a  man  will  but  make  and  use  it,  Along  the 
sea-board  the  old  pastures  need  nothing  better 
than  creek-mud,  and  the  weeds  thrown  upon  the 
shore.  Too  often  these  are  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
sand  for  want  of  labor  to  gather  them.  Irriga- 
tion is  available  in  other  cases,  and  where  the 
waters  of  a  brook  can  be  turned  over  a  pasture 
nothing  more  will  be  needed  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition.  Changing  soils  oftentimes  has  a 
wonderful  influence.  Sometimes  on  the  same 
field  of  twenty  acres  there  will  be  sandy  or 
gravelly  knolls  nearly  bare  of  vegetation,  and 
bard  clay  or  muck  in  swales.  A  top-dressing 
of  the  sand  would  pay  on  the  swales,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  better  for  the  knolls  than  the  muck 
or  clay.  Our  old  pastures  to  be  kept  profitable 
must  have  something  done  for  them.  It  will 
not  pay  to  devote  ten   acres  to  a   single  cow. 


Fig.    1. — FOWL-HOUSE  OF   JOHN   SALISBURY,    JR. 

Cheap,  Convenient  Fowl-houses. 


We  have  repeatedly  in  former  numbers  given 
descriptions  of  fowl-houses,  both  for  keeping  a 
single  breed,  or  for  common  fowls,  and  for  keep- 
ing several   breeds  distinct.    The   principle  of 
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45*  to  other  en &. 
Fig.    2. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  HOUSE. 

building  poultry-houses  as  cheap  as  possible  is 
bardly  a  correct  on;  to  follow,  but  necessity 
knows  no  law  with  uj,  as  with  many  of  our 
readers,  no  doubt,  and  scmetimes  we  are  very 
glad  to  combine  cheapness  with  convenience 
and  a  moderate  degree  of  exct  'ence.  In  visit- 
ing lately  the  poultry  yards  of  M..  John  Salis- 
bury, Jr.,  of  Nyack,  we  were  struci  with  the 
compactness  and  convenience  of  a  new  bouse 
he  has  lately  put  up  for  small  slocks  ot  fancy 
fowls,  and  have  baa  engravings  made  to  show  it. 
The  length  of  the  building  is  45  feet,  and  its 
width,  10  feet.  It  is  divided  into  nine  apartments, 
each.  5  feet  wide.    The  house  is  entered  at  one 


end,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  and  a   passage-way 
2  feet  wide  extends  through  it  on  the  north  side 
(see  figure  2). 
The     interior 
partitions,  in- 
cluding      the 
long  one,  are 
of  l'ls  x  1-inch 
pine      strips ; 
the  outside  en- 
tirely of  one- 
inch  hemlock 
boards  batten-        Fig.  3.— section  of  house. 
ed.      The   roof  is   pine   flooring,  tongued  and 
grooved,  and   for  each  apartment  a  3'|  3  x  6  feet 
hot-bed  sash  is  set  in  the  roof.    The  posts  which 
support  the  ridge  of  the  roof  are  8  feet  long, 
the  front  wall  or  side  being  only  2'|2  feet  to  the 
plate.     The  yards  are  much  longer  than  it  was 
possible  to  show  in  such  a  small 
picture  as  fig.  1,  and  5  or  10 
feet  wide.  The  paling  surround- 
ing them  is  also  of  l'js  x  1-inch 
strips.     A  brook  runs   through 
the  yards,  affording  an  abund- 
ance of   fresh  water,  which  is 
a  great  source  of  health,  and  of 
success  in  raising  fowls.     The 
floor  of  the  house  is  a  dry  grav- 
el   bed,    covered    with    sand. 
The  roosts  are  low,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  3.     They  are  made 
UH?  of  round  sticks,  about  two  inch- 
es in    diameter,  and,    beneath 
them,  troughs  of    two   boards 
nailed  together  catch  all    the 
droppings.   The  nests  and  feed- 
ing boxes  stand  upon  the  sand, 
and    are   frequently  moved   to 
prevent  feed  getting  under  them,  or  the  ground 
becoming  moist,   and    affording   a  harbor    for 
insect*.     Ventilation  is  secured  by  openings  in 
the  short  pitch  of  the  roof.    No  rafters  are  need- 
ed, as  the  roof  is  sufficiently  stiffened  by  the 
cross-partitions.      The  doors  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  are  entered  are  two  feet  wide, 
made  also  of  strips,  and  all  are  furnished  with 
locks ;    so  that  when  the  owner  is  absent,  the 
feed  boxes  (and  water  vessels,  if  the  fowls  are 
shut  out  of  the  yards)  may  be  filled  from  the 
passage-way,  and    no  one  can   interfere   with 
either  the  fowls  or  their  eggs.     A  lock  on   the 
outer  door  makes  all  secure  at  night.  The  stock, 
which  had  been  for  several  months  closely  con- 
fined, appeared  healthy,  and  continued   laying. 
The  slant  of  the  paling  forming  that  part  of  the 
yard  fence  against  the  house  is  given  to   it  in 
order  that  it  shall  not  cut  off  the  sunlight  from 
the   windows.     As  the  house  is  arranged  for 
nine  varieties,  where  fewer  are  kept   two  or 
more  apartments  may  be  thrown  together,  and 
thus  larger  flocks  accommodated.     We  could 
not  have  wished  for  better  quarters  than  this 
cheap  house  affords  for  our  old  favorites,  the 
Houdans,  La  Fleche,  and  other  breeds,  the  origi- 
nal stock,  imported  last  year  for  our  premiums. 


Plowing  wtth  a  Single  Line.— We  have 
received  scores  of  letters  on  this  subject,  which 
it  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  publish. 
Here  is  one,  sent  from  Washington  Territory, 
which  has  the  merit  of  being  short.  The  writer 
says :  "  As  Walks  and  Talks  has  given  me 
some  good  hints,  I  will  tell  him  how  to  train  a 
horse  to  go  with  a  single  line  without  losing  an 
hour's  time.  Supposing  he  is  plowing  out  corn 
or  potatoes,  and  drives  his  horse  with  two  lines. 
Let  hiin  tie  a  knot  in  the  lines,  so  that  the  left 


line  is  about  three  inches  shorter  than  the  other- 
and  then,  when  he  wants  his  horse  to  go  to 
the  left,  give  a  steady  pull  and  he  will  '  come/ 
When  he  wants  him  to  go  to  the  right,  a  few 
quick  jerks,  with  the  word  gee,  will  do  it.  If 
it  does  not,  at  first,  he  has  the  two  lines  to 
work  with.  But  always  give  the  steady  pull 
for  haio,  and  the  light  jerk  for  gee,  before  touch- 
ing the  right  line,  and  I  will  warrant  that  after 
three  days  teaching  he  can  take  off  the  double 
line  and  put  on  the  single  one,  and  can  drive 
him  wherever  he  wants  him  to  go." 


A  Check  to  Egg-eating  Hens. 

Could  hens  find  their  own  nests,  and  occupy 
them  unmolested,  it  would  be  a  rare  occurrence 
to  find  eggs  broken  in  the  nests,  or  hens  that 
would  eat  their  eggs.  Hens  are  often  so  closely 
confined  that  several  use  one  nest,  They  quar- 
rel over  possession,  break  eggs  occasional!)',  and 
in  arranging  the  eggs  beneath  them,  they  taste 
the  delicious  morsel.  Thus  a  habit  is  fre- 
quently formed,  and  all  broken  eggs  are  at  once 
eaten.  Hens  learn  frequently  to  break  eggs, 
and  to  consume  every  one  as  soon  as  it  is  laid. 
Even  when  there  is  no  quarreling,  eggs  are 
sometimes  broken  by  clumsy  hens,  and  by  the 
porcelain  or  glass  nest-eggs  so  conrmonly  used. 
An  egg  shell  is  proverbially  a  frail  vessel,  and 
though  glass  eggs  are  very  pretty  to  look  at, 
and  by  a  very  stupid  pullet  might  be  mistaken 
for  real  eggs,  yet  they  are  so  heavy  and  so  hard 
that  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  eggs  survive 
being  rattled  about  in  the  nest  with  them.  Nev- 
ertheless eggs  will  sustain  heavy  pressure  evenly 
applied,  and  quite  hard  blows  from  moderately 
soft  substances,  as  for  instance  from  wood,  or 
from  other  eggs  even,  for  there  is  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  yielding  elasticity  in  the  surface 
of  an  egg.  From  whatever  cause  it  occurs, 
eggs  are  apt  to  be  broken  and  eaten.  We  no- 
ticed in  use  at  Mr.  Salisbury's,  a  contrivance  of 
Mr.  Cornelius  Smith's,  for  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  the  egg  as  soon  as  laid.  A  section  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying   figure.      It  is  a 


MR.    SMITH  S  NEST   BOX. 

common  nest  box  with  a  bottom  slanting 
gently  from  front  and  rear  towards  the  center. 
The  board  forming  the  slope  from  the  front  pass- 
ing quite  through  to  the  rear  of  the  box,  while 
that  sloping  from  the  rear  stops  short  of  the 
middle  far  enough  to  allow  an  egg  to  roll  under 
it  down  the  other  slanting  board.  At  the  back 
of  the  nest-box,  outside  is  a  receptacle  for  the 
eggs,  lined  with  hay,  and  closed  with  a  tight-fit- 
ting cover.  We  tried  the  experiment  to  see  if 
eggs  would  roll  down  and  break  if  they  struck 
the  back  of  the  receptacle,  or  if  they  hit  other 
eggs,  and  they  did  not,  even  when  started  quite 
fast.  A  nest-egg  is  made  fast  to  the  slanting 
bottom  of  the  nest ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
turned  wooden  nest-eggs  they  bring  nowadays 
are  excellent,  for  they  may  be  screwed  on  from 
below,  as  shown.  We  were  rather  surprised  to 
find  that  no  imitation  of  a  nest  was  required, 
the  hens  laying  upon  the  bare  boards,  so  far  as 
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one  could  judge,  with  perfect  contentment.  It 
would  certainly  look  much  better  if  a  roll  of 
hay  were  tacked  against  the  sides  all  around. 


Plowing  with  Three  Horses  Abreast. 

One  reason  why  there  is  so  much  difficulty 
about  the  more  extensive  employment  of  three 
horses  abreast  in  plowing  is,  that  very  few 
farmers  know  how  simple  a  matter  it  is  to  get 
up  a  set  of  whiffle-trees  for  the  purpose.  The 
only  addition  to  the  ordinary  outfit  of  a  farm  is 
the  evener.     This  is  provided  with  three  com- 


Fig.  1. — CLEVIS  ATTACHMENT. 

mon  iron  clevises,  and  a  short  piece  of  chain. 
It  has  a  common  "  double-tree "  at  one  end, 
and  a  "single-tree"  at  the  other,  attached  to 
the  piece  of  chain.  The  big  clevis  is  placed 
exactly  one-third  of  the  way  between  the 
"double-tree"  and  "single-tree."  This  is  all 
there  is  to  a  three-horse  wliiffletree.  It  is  an 
important  thing  to  arrange  the  plow  clevis  so 
as  to  throw  the  draft  far  enough  to  the  land 
side  of  the  team  to  enable  one  horse  to  walk 
easily  in  the  furrow  and  two  on  the  unplowed 
ground.  If  the  pull  is  direct,  the  horse  that 
walks  in  the  furrow  will  crowd  the  middle  one, 
and  make  the  team  unsteady. 

Very  good  plow  clevises  for  this  purpose  are 
manufactured  for  sale,  but  with  a  light  ox 
chain,  and  a  single  piece  of  stout  iron  work,  an 
equally  good  one  may  be  got  up  at  home.  The 
iron  should  be  about  six  inches  long  from  the 
center  of  the  hooks  to  the  shoulder  on  the 
straight  end.  Its  form  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The 
hooks  should  be  placed  iu  the  upper  and  lower 
eyes  of  the  clevis,  so  as  to  hold  the  iron  firmly 
in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  other  end 
projecting  toward  the  land  side.      The  chain 


FILLING  A  DRAIN. 


gently  on  each  collar,  as  it  is  laid  (and  while  the 
tile  is  held  in  its  position  by  the  hand),  a  shovel- 
ful of  fine  clay, 
the  work  will  be 
better  done.  The 
plan  (of  which 
the  following  il- 
lustration is  for- 
warded us)  for  fill- 
ing the  ditches, 
while  it  would 
need  some  modi- 
fication in  a  hard, 
gravelly  subsoil 
that  can  only  be  worked  with  a  pick,  is  well 
worth  a  trial  in  the  more  yielding  soils.  It  is  to 
cut  down  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  step  by  step,  as 
in  covering  the  tiles,  until  it  is  nearly  full. 
"  Then  getting  out  of  the  ditch  I  thrust  in  the 
spade  as  in  digging,  about  fourteen  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  pry  in  the  dirt.  This 
leaves  very  little  to  be  shoveled  in  by  the  old 
spine-twisting,  back-aching  method,  and  is  a 
decided  improvement,  both  as  to  labor  and  time." 
In  the  sketch  sent  by  our  correspondent,  the 
surface  level  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line;  above 
this  is  the  earth  thrown  out ;  and  A  A  A  the 
thrusts  of  the  spade,  by  which  the  earth  is 
pryed  in  to  fill  the  ditch,  beginning  at  the  bottom. 

Hurdling  Sheep  on  Green  Crops. 

We  were  at  Mr.  Wing's  farm  of  "  Maple 
Shade,"  Dutchess  Co.,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
when  he  was  just  turning  his  Cotswolds  upon 
the  rape,  then  making  a  fine  show.  Rape,  which 
is  a  cabbage-like  plant,  making  an  abundance 
of  foliage,  but  no  head,  is  sown  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  in  the  spring,  and  a  suc- 


Fiif.  2. — PLOW    RIGGED   FOR   THREE   HORSES. 


should  be  fastened  around  the  beam  back  of  the 
standard  of  the  mould-board,  so  as  to  lie  along 
the  land  side  of  the  beam,  and  the  fiat  end  of 
the  iron  should  be  passed  through  one  of  its 
links  and  secured  by  an  iron  key  or  a  hard 
wood  wedge,  driven  through  the  hole.  The 
whiffle-tree  evener  should  then  be  fastened  to 
the  chain  as  close  to  the  plow  as  possible.  The 
complete  gear  is  shown  iu  fig.  2. 


Filling   Tile  Drains. 


A  Western  correspondent  sends  suggestions 
about  covering  tiles  and  filling  drains.  He  ob- 
jects to  throwing  down  earth  from  the  bank,  as 
it  would  displace  the  tiles,  and  suggests  the 
scraping  off  of  enough  of  the  subsoil  from  the 
side  of  the  ditch  near  their  level,  which  will 
fall  gently  upon  them,  and  will  be  compacted 
by  the  operator  as  he  walks  forward  in  his  work. 

Where  one  man  is  working  alone,  this  is  a 
good  plan,  but  if  the  tile  layer  can  have  an  as- 
sistant, walking  toward  him  in  the  ditch  to  lay 


cession  of  crops,  put  in  a  week  apart,  is  provided. 
It  is  sown  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart  and 
cultivated  like  turnips,  but  not  thinned  so  se- 
verely. If  it  makes  a  good  growth,  it  is  fit  to  be 
fed  off  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  Mr.  W. 
finds  it  the  best  green  fodder  he  can  give  his 
sheep.  Soon  after  the  ewes  are  separated  from 
the  lambs,  when  dry  enough,  the  flock  is  hurdled 
upon  the  rape.  One  of  the  hurdles  used  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
It  is  8  feet  long;  the  posts,  4'| a  feet  long,  of 
2  x  3-inch  pine;  the  slats,  1  x  2-inch  pine,  are 
let  into  the  posts ;  and  the  panel  is  braced  by 
one  upright  and  two  converging  braces  of  1  x  2- 
inch  stuff.  The  slats  are  nailed  to  the  posts 
and  to  the  braces  at  each  lap  by  one  stout 
wrought  nail  clinched.  When  set  up  in  plowed 
ground,  a  crowbar  is  used,  which  is  represented 
in  a  Basket  item.  It  is  about  3'|3  feet  long,  and 
has  an  enlargement  about  a  foot  from  the  point, 
which  gives  additional  weight  to  the  bar,  mak- 
ing it  a  convenient  maul,  and  being  cup-shaped 
upon  one  face,  has  no  tendency  to  split  the  posts 
when  they  are  driven  into  the  ground.     In  set- 


ting a  panel,  two  holes  are  made,  which  re- 
ceive the  pointed  posts  part  way ;  they  are  then 
driven  down,  and  a  ring  of  wire  slipped  over 
adjoining  posts.  Tims  a  very  firm  fence  is 
easily  made,  handled,  and  shifted.  Both  ewes 
and  lambs  are  fed  upon  the  rape,  the  flocks  be- 
ing turned  into  the  hurdles  towards  evening, 
and  taken  out  and  put  into  pastures  where  they 
can  lie  in  the  shade  during  the  day.  The  hur- 
dles are  shifted  daily,  the  sheep  having  access 
to  only  so  much  as  they  can  eat  clean.  When 
the  rape  is  rank,  they  refuse  the  coarse  stalks, 
which,  in  a  younger  state,  they  eat  clean.  After 
one  or  two  days'  feeding  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  driving  them,  for  as  soon  as  they  are  let  into 
the  field  they  will  break  for  the  hurdles,  neg- 


HURDLE  FOR   SHEEP; 

lectiug  the  most  tempting  bits  by  the  way. 
These  sheep  are  fed  in  this  manner  until  fall 
turnips  are  ready,  when  they  are  hurdled  upon 
them  in  the  same  manner.  The  flat  strap-leaf  tur- 
nip is  usually  employed,  and  the  sheep  eat  them 
very  clean,  it  being  necessary  to  throw  out  with 
a  potato  hook  the  larger  ones  which  are  gnawed 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  these 
the  sheep  are  kept  until  winter.  Practice  like 
this  will  enable  small  farmers  to  support  quite  a 
flock  of  these  large,  quiet,  mutton-making  sheep. 
The  ground  is  admirably  and  evenly  manured, 
and  the  whole  system  is  exactly  adapted  to  the 
most   rigid   requirements   of   "  high   farming." 


Exhibition  Coops  for  Poultry. 


Who  has  not  been  distressed  by  the  forlorn 
coops  or  cages  which  generally  contain  fowls 
and  other  poultry  at  exhibitions  ?  The  difficul- 
ty of  hitting  upon  just  the  right  style,  for  con- 
venience, cleanliness,  ease  of  packing-  for  ship- 
ment, ease  of  cleaning  out,  safety  of  the  fowls 
and  of  their  eggs,  has  led  us  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject somewhat,  and  try  to  induce  our  friends  to 
contribute  their  good  ideas.  We  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  those  people  who  are  think- 
ing about  it  have  made  up  their  minds  to  get 
their  ideas  patented.  We  propose  therefore  the 
plan  here  described,  as  far  better  than  anything 
we  have  yet  seen,  and  shall  be  glad  to  present 
any  superior  one  (not  patented)  to  our  readers. 


Fig.  1. — EXHIBITION   COOP  FOR  FOWLS. 

The  coop  or  cage,  fig.  1,  is  made  of  six  exter- 
nal pieces,  and  a  drawer.  The  front,  top,  and 
back,  are  frames  made  of  three-quarter-inch 
pine,  halved,  and  screwed  together  with  two 
small  screws  in  each  corner.    Unannealed  iron. 
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No.  6  wires,  go  across  these  frames  tlie  short- 
est way,  and  are  placed  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  apart.  Tlie  bottom  is  of  light,  clean 
pine  stuff,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  tongued 
and  grooved,  and  having  four-inch  cleats  let  in 
flush,  to  prevent  warping.  The  sides  are  made 
in  the  same  way,  or  may  be  paneled.  The 
drawer  is  an  inch  deep,  inside  measure,  and  a 
space  is  left  in  the  front  or  in  both  the  front  and 
the  back,  to  put  it  in  and  pull  it  out.  These 
pieces  are  put  together  by  pins  and  hooks,  and 
if  well  made  the  cage  will  be  a  strong  one. 
The  drawer  should  be  kept  filled  with  dry  sand 


Fig.  2.— FRONT,  REAR,  TOP,  AND  BOTTOM. 

or  gravel,  covered  with  a  little  short,  clean  straw. 
In  case  it  is  undesirable  to  have  the  top  open, 
the  top  and  bottom,  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
may  be  reversed,  and  each  one  used  in  place 
of  the  other.  The  fowls  may  be  put  in  by  lift- 
ing the  top,  or  by  lifting  the  top,  shoving  it  back 
an  inch,  and  then  rais- 
ing some  of  the  wires  in 
the  front.  Should  the 
fowls  be  exposed  to 
drafts,  the  cage  may  be 
covered  with  canvas  or 
baize  on  one  or  more  of 
■i  the  open  sides.    Packed 

for  transportation  these 
lig.  a. — sides  of  coop.  r, , 

cages  would  occupy  on- 
ly G  inches  in  thickness.  The  dimensions  of  the 
cage  may  vary  considerably ;  the  size  represent- 
ed in  the  illustrations  is  3  feet  high,  2  feet  deep, 
and  2'|i  feet  long. 

A  low  roost,  5  inches  high,  to  relieve   the 
fowls  from  constantly  standing  upon  a  flat  bot- 


Fig.  4. — roost. 
torn,  may  be  made  of  a  half  round  piece  of 
wood,  two  inches  in  diameter,  (one  inch  radius) 
having  two  triangular  blocks  with  5-inch  bases 
for  feet.  When  not  in  use,  if  simply  turned 
over  against  tlie  back  of  the  coop,  the  roost  will 
be  entirely  out  of  the  way. 


Impure  Drinking-water. 

It  is  said  that  a  man's  palate  is  like  a  police- 
man, stationed  at  the  door  of  his  stomach  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  improper  company. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  but  our  safety 
requires  that  the  aid  of  the  reason  be  called  iu 
to  exercise  a  wiser  discrimination  than  our  tast- 
ing faculty  can  do.  Many  articles,  more  or  less 
injurious,  are  either  of  agreeable  taste,  or  are 
tasteless.  For  instance,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and  epidemic  diarrhoea, 
.  are  propagated  by  means  of  fresh  and  sweet-tast- 
ing drinking-water,  more  than  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  not  positively  proven,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  the  presence  in  the  water  of  wells 
and  springs  of  matter  emanating  from  the  excre- 
ment of  persons  sick  with  the  above  diseases,  and 


perhaps  some  others,  is  a  sure  means  of  dissem- 
inating them.  It  is  also  generally  believed 
among  those  who  have  paid  the  most  attention 
to  the  subject,  that  any  excrcmentitious  matter 
in  drinking  water  is  not  only  highly  injurious, 
but  is  often  a  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  diseases. 
There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  these  dis- 
eases are  also  communicated  by  a  contamina- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  (especially  of  sleeping- 
rooms),  but  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to 
attach  even  greater  importance  to  pure  drinking- 
water  than  to  pure  air.  As  an  instance  in  point, 
we  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  the  summer  of  1854 
a  sudden  and  most  violent  outbreak  of 
cholera  (reaching  a  mortality  of  131  in 
a  single  day,  within  a  circle  of  about 
200  yards  radius),  which  occurred  iu 
London,  was  distinctly  traced  to  a  well 
in  the  center  of  the  fatal  area,  that  re- 
ceived the  leakage  of  a  house-drain 
through  which  the  evacuations  of  a 
cholera  patient  passed  immediately  be- 
i,  fore  the  outbreak  of  the  pestilence.  The 
water  of  this  well  (as  is  often  the  case 
with  water  containing  organic  impu- 
rities) was  peculiarly  .fresh  and  palat- 
able. On  the  removal  of  the  handle  of 
the  pump  by  order  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish,  the 
disease  rapidly  diminished.  It  seems  perfectly 
clear,  in  this  instance,  that  the  cholera  poison 
contained  in  the  evacuations  of  a  single  invalid 
was  distributed  by  means  of  this  well  throughout 
the  whole  district,  dealing  death  on  every  hand. 
It  is  stated  that,  a  few  years  since,  the  over- 
flowing of  the  filth-vat  of  the  Atlantic  House, 
at  Newport,  R.  I., — sending  a  poisoned  stream 
through,  the  gravel  stratum  that  connects  the 
wells  of  a  large  part  of  the  town — gave  rise  to 
what  was  known  as  the  John  Street  Fever, 
which  proved  of  the  most  fatal  character. 
Sufficient  evidence  has  also  shown  that  the 
leachings  of  barn-yards  are,  as  a  cause  of 
typhoid  fever  infection,  hardly  less  dangerous 
than  are  the  exudations  of  privy  vaults. 

Now  is  the  season  when  we  should  guard  with 
the  utmost  care  against  every  possible  contami- 
nation of  our  wells  and  springs.  During  the 
winter,  spring,  and  early  Summer,  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  soil  is  sufficient  to  keep  any 
slight  impurity  so  far  diluted  as  to  be  compara- 
tively unimportant,  but  during  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding months,  when  the  springs  are  low, 
when  most  of  the  water-bearing  strata  of  the 
soil  have  run  dry,  the  virus  is  so  concentrated 
as  to  tell,  with  often  fatal  effect,  on  all  who  use 
the  water.  This  season  of  low  wells  is  peculiar- 
ly the  season  of  typhoid  fever,  epidemic  dysen- 
tery, etc.,  and  it  stands  every  sensible  man  in 
hand  to  provide  at  once  for  the  purification  of 
the  source  from  which  the  drinking-water  of  his 
family  is  taken.  A  single  cup  of  clear  water, 
fresh  from  the  spring,  may  carry  the  seeds  of  a 
fatal  disease,and  typhoid  or  dysentery  may  come, 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  carry  away  the  pride 
of  the  house:— then  there  will  be  lamentations 
over  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence. 
If  no  well  or  spring  is  at  hand  which  is  surely 
free  from  contamination, — which  has  no  streak 
of  gravel  connecting  it  with  a  privy-vault,  a 
cess-pool,  or  a  barn-yard, — then,  by  all  means, 
commence  by  providing  a  good  supply  of  rain 
water,  and  end  by  so  arranging  the  establish- 
ment that  no  atom  of  the  waste  of  the  house 
or  barn  shall  find  its  way  into  the  lower  soil. 


Plowing  Under  Crops  for  Manure. — An 
old  farmer  in  Missouri  writes  us  that  he  has 
''  tried  buckwheat,  oats,  corn,  and  clover,  plowed 


under  as  manure,"  and  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  nothing  is  so  good  as  clover.  He  has 
not  tried  peas,  and  asks  whether  they  are  good 
for  this  purpose.  Next  to  clover  there  is  no 
crop  better  than  peas  to  plow  under  for  ma- 
nure. But  peas  contain  a  good  quantity  of 
matter  that  can  be  turned  into  pork,  and  the 
manure  that  is  left  will  be  nearly  as  valuable  as 
the  peas  themselves.  Grow  all  the  peas  you 
can,  but  do  not  plow  them  under.  There  is  no 
better  feed  for  pigs,  and  sheep  do  well  on  them. 


How  to  Save  Corn  Fodder. 


Much  of  the  value  of  corn  stover  is  destroyed 
by  careless  handling,  even  in  the  districts  where 
they  store  it  for  feed.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  corn  that  is  cut  up  by  the  ground,  and  put 
in  shocks  to  cure.  The  curing  process  goes  on 
safely  while  it  remains  in  the  shock,  but  the 
husking  begins  while  the  stalks  are  yet  green  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  fodder  is  immediately 
stacked  or  carried  to  the  barn,  and  stored 
in  bulk.  It  soon  heats  and  moulds.  If,  after 
husking,  the  stalks  are  bound  immediately  in 
bundles,  of  convenient  size  for  handling,  and 
put  into  large  shocks  of  thirty  or  forty  bundles, 
set  up  endwise,  and  capped  with  straw,  they 
will  cure  without  moulding,  and  make  excel- 
lent fodder.  Or  the  bundles  may  be  taken  di- 
rectly to  the  barn,  or  to  an  open  shed,  and 
stored  in  the  same  way.  The  air  has  free  cir- 
culation through  the  interstices  of  the  bundles, 
and  the  moisture  is  carried  off.  Well-cured  corn 
fodder  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  hay,  and  the 
extra  labor  of  making  into  bundles  will  pay. 
•-• —      ■■«  i  » 

Draining  Large  Swamps. 

Those  of  our  readers  whose  farms  run  on  to 
large  swamps,  which  can  be  drained  only  by  the 
concurrent  action  of  all  their  proprietors,  will  be 
interested  to  know  what  is  being  done  on  a  sim- 
ilar swamp  near  New  York.  The  swamp  is  a 
long  and  narrow  one,  and  winding  through  it  in 
the  most  tortuous  course  is  a  brook  of  consider- 
able size,  which,  owing  to  its  many  curves,  to  the 
obstruction  of  trees  that  have  fallen  into  it,  and 
to  a  profuse  growth  of  water-cresses,  is  always 
so  sluggish  that  at  ordinary  stages  of  the  water 
it  runs  bank-full ;  and  after  heavy  rains,  the 
whole  swamp  is  overflowed  and  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  worthless 
even  for  pasture.  The  plan  for  its  improve- 
ment consists  chiefly  in  a  project  for  straighten- 
ing and  deepening  the  course  of  the  brook.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  striking  a  bee-line  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  end  of  the  swamp,  the  length 
of  the  stream  will  be  reduced  more  than  one- 
half;  aud  it  is  in  contemplation  to  make  the  ex- 
cavation to  a  depth  of  four  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  banks,  at  which  depth,  almost  through- 
out the  whole  course,  the  bottom  of  the  brook 
will  be,  not  in  muck,  but  in  the  hard  subsoil. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  washing  away  of  the 
banks,  the  bottom  of  the  brook  will  be  but  three 
feet  wide,  the  width  at  the  surface  being  four- 
teen feet.  This  will  give  a  very  gradual  slope,  to 
be  sodded  immediately,  and  on  which  grass  will 
grow  down  to  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  cutting  a  pond  of  con- 
siderable size  is  to  be  made,  with  a  sluice-way 
through  the  bottom  of  its  dam  communicating 
directly  with  the  head  of  the  brook.  Ordinari- 
ly, this  pond  will  be  full,  and  its  overflow 
will  pass  through  a  curved  wooden  "shute" 
by  a  very  easy  descent  to  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  new  ditch ;   so  that  there  will 
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be  no  danger  of  the  cutting  away  of  either  the 
bottom  or  the  sides  by  the  force  of  the  water. 
The  silt  and  detritus  washed  during  autumn  and 
spring  freshets  from  the  mountain  regions  above, 
will  be  largely  deposited  in  the  pond,  and  during 
the  dryest  seasons  of  the  year  the  gate  in  the 
sluice-way  will  be  opened,  drawing  the  water 
from  the  pond,  and  allowing  the  deposit  to  be 
removed.  This  removal  will  restore  the  capaci- 
ty of  the  pond  to  the  original  point,  and  will 
3'ield  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

As  the  work  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  riparian  owners,  the  articles  of  as- 
sociation require  that  no  open  ditch  shall  be  cut 
through  the  banks  for  the  draining  of  the  adjoin- 
ing lands;  but  all  side  drains,  whether  they  be 
open  or  covered,  will  be  taken  into  the  brook 
through  covered  passages,  curving  towards 
the  outlet  of  the  ditch  or  down  stream  and  de- 
livering on  a  level  with  its  bottom,  so  that  in- 
stead of  cutting  away  the  sides  or  leaving  rough 
edges  against  which  the  stream  in  the  ditch  it- 
self could  take  effect,  they  will  add  to  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  stream  while  they  add  to  its  volume, 
and  will  obviate  the  most  serious  objection  to 
such  improvements  as  ordinarily  made. 


The  Supply  of  Water  to  Farm  Buildings. 

Those  farmers  who  live  among  the  springy 
hill-sides  of  New  England  have, within  their  easy 
reach,  the  means  for  bringing  water  (through  hol- 
low logs,  or  otherwise)  to  their  barn-yards  or  sta- 
bles, in  such  quantities  as  to  enable  them  to  sup- 
ply their  animals  at  all  seasons  without  undue  ex- 
posure, to  wash  implements  without  trouble, 
and  to  easily  do  whatever  else  requires  a  liberal 
supply  of  pure  water.  While  many  farmers 
would  hesitate  to  spend  $100  in  bringing  water 
to  their  barns,  no  farmer  who  has  once  done  it 
would  take  five  times  that  amount  as  compensa- 
tion for  giving  it  up.  TJufortunately,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  country  is  deprived  of  this 
natural  source  of  water  flowing  by  its  own 
"  head,"  and  in  such  case3  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
water  by  artificial  means  from  wells  or  from 
springs  on  lower  ground.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, recourse  must  be  had  to  water-rams, 
water-wheels,  caloric  engines, or  wind-mills.  Of 
these,  the  most  satisfactory,  where  there  is  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  flowing  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  allow  nine-tenths  of  it  to  be  wasted, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  water-ram, — a 
simple  and  economical  contrivance,  which,  with 
almost  no  cost  for  repairs,  and  without  super- 
vision, keeps  up  its  steady  work  in  winter  and 
in  summer,  often  for  many  years.  The  water- 
wheel  is  very  effective,  and  is  considerably  used 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
springs  frequently  break  out  near  the  borders 
of  a  brook.  The  water  of  the  brook  is  used  to 
turn  an  overshot  wheel,  having  about  twelve 
inches  breast,  and  three-foot  arms,  or  a  diame- 
ter of  six  feet.  This  wheel  works  a  little  force- 
pump,  the  constant  action  of  which  sends  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  often  to  remote  hill- 
tops. 'Where  the  supply  can  be  drawn  only 
from  a  well,  although  the  caloric  engine  is  fa- 
vorably spoken  of  by  those  who  know  its  opera- 
tion, there  is  nothing  so  useful  as  a  good,  self- 
regulating  wind-mill.  One  of  these  has  been 
working  on  our  own  farm  for  more  than  a  year; 
and,  although  subjected,  without  attention,  to 
the  severest  gales,  has  never  required  the  least 
repair,  nor  any  attention  whatever,  beyond  a 
slight  oiling  once  a  week.  In  selecting  a  wind- 
mill, it  is  best  to  take  one  having,  in  ordinary 
winds,  rather  more  power  than  is  required.  We 


thus  secure  the  action  of  the  pump  during  those 
slight  breezes,  which  often  are  the  only  inter- 
ruption to  long-continued  calms,  during  which, 
with  a  smaller  wind-mill,  we  might  be  for  weeks 
without  the  necessary  supply  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  provoking  than  an  intermittent  supply  of 
water  after  one  has  once  learned  to  depend 
upon  it.  To  go  back  to  the  old  well-sweep 
and  tub,  after  several  months'  relief  from  such 
labor,  more  than  makes  up  for  the  small  saving 
in  buying  the  lower  priced  wind-mill. 

-  ■        «»»        '  » 
A  'Warning  to  Young  Book  Fanners. 

We  took  occasion,  in  a  recent  number,  to  say 
that  certain  works  of  the  imagination,  depict- 
ing the  delightful  independence  and  the  solid 
prosperity  of  certain  new  beginners  in  farming 
and  gardening  pursuits,  were  not,  in  our  opin- 
ion, good  books.  Since  our  former  notice  was 
written,  we  have  read  again,  with  much  care, 
the  "Farming  by  Inches"  to  which  we  then 
alluded  ;  and  we  are  so  strongly  impressed  by 
it,  that  we  should  be  doing  less  than  our  duty 
did  we  not  again  advise  our  younger  readers 
not  to  be  led  astray  by  its  apparent  genuineness. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  everything  stated  in 
this  book  might  actually  transpire,  but  it  is  so 
far  from  being  probable,  that  we  risk  nothing 
in  saying  that  it  is,  in  the  main,  untrue.  A  man 
and  his  wife,  with  no  previous  knowledge  of 
iarming,  go  into  the  country  in  the  spring,  take 
possession  of  an  inherited  place  of  only  three 
acres,  buy  some  books  and  plenty  of  manure, 
hire  very  little  assistance,  and,  by  dint  of  natu- 
ral shrewdness  and  hard  reading  (mainly  of  a 
seedsman's  advertising  catalogue),  make  money 
enough  to  pay  all  their  living  expenses,  all  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  their  business,  and  a  good 
interest  on  their  investment.  On  its  face, — and 
probably  in  the  intention  of  its  author, — the 
storv  is  a  simple  pastoral  tale  of  the  most  un- 
objectionable tendency.  If  it  were  true,  in  all 
its  particulars,  it  would  be  valuable,  for  the 
reason  that  what  one  man  has  done,  another 
may  fairly  hope  to  do.  If  it  were  a  very  proba- 
ble story,  it  would  be  valuable  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  beginners  in  farming. 

It  is  neither  true  nor  probable.  Humanly 
speaking,  it  is  not  possible.  Therefore,  it  is  al- 
together bad,  and,  if  read  at  all,  it  should  be 
read  with  the  understanding  that  the  moral  it 
attempts  to  point  does  not  exist.  It  is  a  story 
of  almost  uninterrupted  successes.  A  true  record 
of  the  first  year's  experience  of  any  tyro  in 
agriculture  would  be,  in  almost  every  instance, 
a  story  of  disappointment,  failure,  hard  work, 
and  sunken  money.  As  in  every  other  career, 
the  school  of  experience  is  a  dear  and  a  hard 
school  to  learn  in  ;  and  he  who  takes  one  acre 
or  a  hundred  for  his  practising  ground— if  he 
has  not  learned  his  trade  in  advance — will,  be- 
fore his  first  year  is  over,  need  all  his  heroism 
to  carry  him  through  with  a  stout  heart. 

We  believe  that  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the 
possibilities  of  farming  and  gardening.  One 
who  understands  his  business,  who  has  suffi- 
cient capital  for  his  operations,  a  good  soil,  a 
good  situation,  and  plenty  of  manure  at  com- 
mand, may  hope  for  a  very  large  reward  for  his 
labor  and  superintendence.  We  rejoice,  there- 
fore, when  we  see  any  man  or  woman  turning 
from  other  pursuits  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing agriculture  or  horticulture  a  career.  Only 
when  we  see  them  go  headforemost  into  the 
thing, — undertaking  a  difficult  trade  without 
learning  it,  and  seekiDg  to  get  in  a  month  the 


knowledge  that  a  year  cannot  give, — do  we 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  bitter  things  in 
store  for  them. 

As  a  rule, — a  rule  that  has  few  exceptions, — 
they  will  lose  much  more  than  a  year's  living- 
expenses,  and  will  learn  much  less  than  they 
could  learn  as  working  hands  in  the  employ  of 
a  good  farmer.  If  you,  reader,  want  to  become 
a  farmer,  or  a  florist,  or  a  market  gardener, 
take  our  advice : — Buy  as  many  of  the  best 
books  on  the  subject  as  you  can  find  time  to 
read,  and  hire  out,  as  an  irregular  hand,  with 
the  best  man  you  can  find  who  is  doing,  practi- 
cally, what  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  do. 
Work  for  dear  life,  read,  listen,  and  watch  all 
that  is  going  on ;  at  the  end  of  your  year  you 
will  be  able  to  start  judiciously  and  well.  You 
will  have  saved  money,  you  will  have  saved 
time,  and  you  will  have  gained  information  that 
five  years  of  ignorant  and  expensive  blundering 
could  not  have  given  you.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  good  farming, — except  the  road  through 
royal  hard  thinking,  and  working,  and  waiting. 

■  i  m^^       — •  * 

An  Experiment   with  Weathered    Peat. 


The  statement  that  our  peats  are,  many  of 
them,  worth  as  much  as  good  stable  manure,  is 
received  with  a  good  deal  of  incredulity.  The 
chemist  analyzes  and  shows  his  one,  two,  or 
three  per  cent  of  ammonia,  but  the  old-school 
farmer  shakes  his  head  and  does  not  take  stock. 
He  has  tried  the  sour  stuff  and  did  not  see  aiiy 
thing  start.  Dennis  Tuttle,  of  Madison,  Conn., 
on  the  other  hand,  has  tried  it  and  started  some- 
thing. During  the  peat  excitement  he  had  been 
drawn  into  the  purchase  of  a  bog  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fuel.  When  coal  went  down  from 
fourteen  to  seven  dollars  a  ton,  the  conditions 
of  success  in  that  enterprise  were  somewhat 
changed.  The  peat  bog  looked  like  an  ele- 
phant. But  Mr.  Tuttle  happened  to  have 
bought  with  the  swamp  several  acres  of  poor, 
gravelly  soil  around  the  margin.  A  small  lot, 
so  poor  that  it  hardly  yielded  half  a  ton  of  hay 
to  the  acre,  was  taken  for  the  experiment.  The 
peat  was  gathered  from  near  the  surface  of  the 
bog  in  the  year  1867,  and  was  applied  to  the 
field  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-five  loads  to 
the  acre,  in  the  spring  of  1868.  It  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  frosts  of  one  winter,  and  was 
worked  over  so  as  to  make  it  fine.  The  field 
yielded  a  large  crop  of  good  hay  last  summer, 
judged  to  be  three  tons  to  the  acre.  In  a  recent 
visit  to  this  field  it  had  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
grass,  certainly  not  les3  than  two  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  the  good  influence  of  the  peat  could 
be  seen  in  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
body  of  the  field  and  patches  in  the  fence  cor- 
ners where  the  dressing  had  not  reached.  Mr. 
Tuttle  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  result, 
and  his  neighbors  who  laughed  at  the  elephant 
have  a  longing  for  the  bank  that  has  such  de- 
posits and  makes  such  dividends.  Allowing  the 
peat  to  cost  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  acre, 
spread  upon  the  field,  and  the  gain  in  the  crop 
for  the  two  3*ears  to  be  only  four  tons,  worth 
$75,  he  has  made  a  good  thing  of  it.  The  peat 
will  last  another  year  certainly,  and  when  the 
sod  is  turned  over  for  corn,  there  will  be  a  heavy 
burden  of  grass  roots  to  feed  it.  We  could  not 
expect  any  better  results  than  this  from  the 
same  amount  of  the  best  stable  manure.  It  is 
not  probable  that  every  bog  will  yield  such 
peat  as  this,  but  few  have  been  fairly  tested  that 
do  not  pay  abundantly  for  working.  Why 
should  they  so  generally  be  given  up  to  toada 
and  water  snakes  ?  Connecticut. 
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AMONG     THE     SALT     MEADOW  S.—  Drawn  by  Granville  Perkins.— Engraved .  for  the  American  Agricuitu 
Among  the  Salt  Meadows. 


The  sea  and  the  land  are  in  constant  warfare. 
In  some  places  the  sea  encroaches  upon  the 
land,  while  at  the  mouths  of  our  large  rivers 
the  land  generally  gains  upon  the  sea.  These 
rivers  bring  down  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter,  organic  and  inorganic,  which  is  de- 
posited in  what  geologists  call  alluvial  deposits. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  New  York  we  have 
abundant  instances  of  this  fact.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres,  as  the  rivers  approach 
the  sea,  are  made  up  of  this  deposit.  These 
salt-water  meadows  are  more  level  thanaWest- 
ern  prairie,  and  were  it  not  that  the  salt  water 
allows  the  growth  of  only  certain  plants,  they 
would  be  most  valuable  for  cultivation,  for  they 
are  rich  in  organic  matter.  These  meadows 
are  penetrated  by  creeks  which  generally  have 
a  most  tortuous  course,  and  as  the  surface  of 
the  land  is  but  very  little  above  that  of  the 
water,  one  finds  that  what  appears  to  be  a 
broad  and  unbroken  meadow  is  impassable  on 
account  of  the  numerous  water  courses.  One 
of  our  artists  has  been  down  on  the  const  of 
New  Jersey,  and  has  sketched  one  of  these 
inlets,  in  which  he  and  the  engraver  have  suc- 


ceeded in  giving  us  a  sunrise  effect,  rarely  pro- 
duced in  a  wood  engraving.  The  rude  boat, 
with  its  patched  sails,  is  loaded  with  "  punk," 
which  is  much  employed  as  a  fertilizer  by  the 
farmers  in  that  neighborhood.  This  we  under- 
stand to  be  a  kind  of  submerged  peat,  which  is, 
in  some  localities,  collected  in  large  quantities. 
The  specimens  which  were  forwarded  have 
failed  to  reach  us.  Those  who  live  near  the 
sea  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  some  of  the 
vast  treasures  that  are  cast  into  it.  The  waste 
of  a  large  city  is  something  fearful  to  contem- 
plate. Every  day  there  is  thrown  out  and  borne 
seaward  that  which  the  laud  is  starving  for. 
The  waters  for  hundreds  of  miles  inland  bear 
in  their  turbid  streams  the  richest  fertilizing  ma- 
terials. The  farmers  near  the  sea  get  it  back  in 
the  form  of  sea-weed,  salt  muck,  punk,  fish,  etc. 
Those  who  live  farther  inland  buy  it  in  the 
form  of  the  different  guanos.  How  to  stop  this 
great  waste  "is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  day. 
In  England,  the  best  agricultural  chemists  and 
the  most  skilled  engineers  are  at  work  at  it. 
Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  the  Chinese  and  Ja- 
panese, who,  in  this  particular,  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  and  stop  this  impoverishing  waste. 
They  utilize  everything  which   can    fertilize. 


Pasturing:  Meadows. 


It  is  a  bad  thing  for  all  meadows  to  feed  them 
after  mowing,  except  that  rare  class  where  the 
vegetation  is  too  rank  to  make  good  hay.  If  a 
field  cuts  four  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  feeding  a 
few  days  might  not  harm  it.  But  for  ordinary 
mowing  land  cutting  only  half  as  much,  grazing 
cannot  fail  to  reduce  the  next  year's  crop,  and 
to  shorten  the  period  during  which  the  land  can 
be  kept  in  grass.  "We  noticed  this  summer  in 
an  old  meadow  the  great  difference  in  the  yield 
of  hay  inside  of  an  old  stock-yard,  and  upon  the 
adjoining  land.  The  circle  where  the  fence  had 
stood  was  very  distinctly  marked  by  the  ranker 
growth  of  grass.  Outside,  there  had  been  graz- 
ing all  through  the  fall.  Inside,  the  fence  had 
protected  the  grass.  Though  the  outside  had 
the  droppings  of  the  cattle,  yet  the  yield  upon 
the  inside  was  at  least  a  third  more,  and  there 
was  no  other  noticeable  cause  than  the  differ- 
ence in  grazing.  It  is  true  that  by  pursuing  this 
plan  there  is  more  old  fog  upon  ungrazed  land, 
but  that  is  just  what  the  roots  of  grasses  need 
for  their  winter  protection.  The  ground  does 
not  freeze  so  deep,  and  the  grass  starts  earlier 
in  the  spring  and  makes  a  larger  crop  of  hay. 
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Australian  Glory  Pea. — Clianthus  Dampitri. 

•  [Recently  we  hare  derived  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  Glory  Pea  successfully  cultivated  by 
one  of  our  horticultural  friends. 
The  plant  is  such  a  striking  one, 
both  in  color  and  habit,  that  we 
procured  from  him  materials  for 
making  an  engraving,  and  the 
following  account  of  his  method 
of  treating  the  plant.  —  Eds.] 
In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest I  propose  directing  the  at- 
tention of  your  readers  to  one 
of  the  grandest  ornaments  of  the 
flower  garden — the  "  Glory  Pea." 
I  flowered  this  plant  for  the 
first  time  in  1856,  and  the  variety 
known  as  dlbiflora  in  1867.  I  at 
present  (Aug.  1st)  have  one  plant 
in  my  garden  with  eleven  trusses 
of  its  sorseous  flowers  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  To  prove 
that  the  Glory  Pea  is  all  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  lover  of  Flora's 
gems  can  ask,  I  need  but  cite  the 
fact,  that  our  friend  the  Editor 
has  visited  my  plant  at  least  once 
a  week  for  the  last  month.  As 
evidence  that  it  attracts  others, 
less  versed  in  floriculture,  our 
friend  noticed  a  bare  strip  upon 
the  lawn,  which  led  from  the  ad- 
joining path  to  the  plant,  and 
lie  sarcastically  remarked  that 
"  the  path  leading  to  the  Glory 
Pea  was  more  trodden  than  that 
leading  to  church."  The  Clian- 
thus continues  flowering  for  two 
or  three  months.  The  color  is  a 
rich,  brilliant  crimson,  with  a 
polished  black  boss  on  the  upper 
petal  of  the  flower,  each  margin 
of  the  cleft  in  the  black  boss 
being  tipped  with  a  narrow  band 
of  pearly  white.  The  variety  albiflora  is  white 
throughout  the  centre  spaces  of  the  flower,  belt- 
ed with  brilliant  rosy  crimson,  and  marked  with 
the  black  boss — presenting  an  unique  and  ex- 
quisite combination  of  tints.     There  is  no  reason 


leading  seedsman  that  the  seed  will  succeed  if 
sown  in  the  open  ground ;  but  this  we  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  until  we  have  established  the 
matter  by  experiment.    Our  experience  teaches, 


GLOKT  PEA. — (Ciiiuithus  Dampieri.) 
that   to  insure  vegetation   the   seeds  require  a 
bottom  heat  of   from  80°  to  90°.     An   ordinary 
hntbed  is  all  that  is  required.     The   plant  now 
blooming    in    my  garden    is   one   of     several 
raised  from  seed  sown  on  the  1st  of  April. 
Man)'  have  been   the 
failures    in    cultivating 
this      beautiful      plant, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
will  not  bear  transplant- 
ing from   seed  pots  or 
the  seed  bed.   The  roots 
are  very   brittle,  and  if 
injured      in     any    way 
rapidly  decay.  The  only 
successful  mode  of  cul- 
ture is  to  sow  the  seeds 
singly  in  two  or  three- 
inch  pots  in  light  com- 
post.   As   soon   as  the 
roots  are  found  coiled 
round  the  ball  of  earth 
they  must  be  shifted  in- 
to 5  or  6-inch  pots,  in 
which     they     may    be 
grown  until  about  the 
second   week  in    May, 
when  they  can  be  plant- 
ed   out    in    the    open 
clustered  i.eucothoe.-(Z«u«>W,o;;  racemma. )  ground.    The  Clianthus 

why  the  Clianthus  should  not  be  found  frequent-   j  is     a    plant    which    a     gardener    would    call 

]y  in  our  gardens.     The  plants  should  be  grown  "miffy" — that   is,   difficult   to  keep   in   health 

and  sold  by  our  nurserymen  as  cheaply  as  ver-  in   its   early    stages   of   growth.       If   supplied 

benas  and  petunias.    It  lias  been  stated  by  a  I  with  too  much  water,  or  if   the  atmosphere  in 


which  it  is  grown  is  too  moist,  it  will  damp  off; 
and  if  allowed  to  become  pot-bound  in  small 
pots  disease  will  attack  the  roots.  Another 
year  we  shall  try  the  experiment  of  sowing  seeds 
in  the  open  ground,  and  will  re- 
port the  result.  As  regards  soil 
it  is  easily  suited ;  but  it  will 
grow  and  bloom  all  the  more 
freely  for  a  liberal  allowance  of 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure. 
I  trust  that  your  numerous  read- 
ers will  cultivate  this  gorgeous 
plant;  and  if  their  efforts  should 
prove  as  successful  as  mine  have 
been,  it  will  gratify  Ai,  Fresco. 

The    Clustered    Leucothoe. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  shrub 
which  in  May  and  June  presents 
so  fine  an  appearance  as  the 
Clustered  Leucothoe,  should  be 
so  little  known.  "We  do  not  rec- 
ollect to  have  ever  seen  it  in 
cultivation,  except,  perhaps,  in 
Central  Park,  where  it  was  left 
among  other  desirable  native 
shrubs.  The  shrub  grows  from 
four  to  six  feet  high,  and  in  its 
foliage  and  general  appearance 
much  resembles  a  huckleberry 
bush.  The  flowers  are  arranged 
in  very  close,  one-sided  racemes, 
and  all  point  downward  with 
such  regularity  that  they  have 
been  compared  to  rows  of  teeth. 
They  have  a  pearly  whiteness. 
The  fruit  is  a  small,  dry  pod. 
The  engraving  gives  the  summit 
of  a  branch  somewhat  reduced 
in  size.  The  botanical  name  of 
the  shrub  is  Leucothoe'  racemosa. 
Those  who  studied  plants  many 
years  ago  will  recognize  this 
as  what  was  then  called  An- 
dromeda racemosa.  The  old  genus,  Androm- 
eda, for  sufficient  botanical  reasons,  having 
been  separated  into  several  genera,  this  plant 
has,  with  several  others,  been  placed  in  Leuco- 
thoe, which,  being  a  proper  name  from  mythol- 


indian  pipe. — (See  next  page.) 
ogy,  cannot  be  translated.     If  the  shrub  has  a 
common   name  in  any  locality,  we  should  be 
glad  to  learn  it.     The  plant  grows  from  New 
England  to  Yirginia,and  may  be  easily  cultivated. 
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The  Indian  Pipe. — (Monotropa  uniflora.) 

Among  nnr  northern  plants  we  know  of  none 
more  grotesque,  or  more  likely  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  indifferent  observer,  than  the  Ind- 
ian Pipe  we  have  figured.  ,  A  while  ago  we  were 
walking  through  our  woods  with  a  city  friend, 
who  noticed  curious  white  spots  upon  the 
ground.  He  asked  what  these  were,  and  was 
told  if  he  would  come  in  two  weeks  he  should 
see.  He  came,  and  the  engraving  shows  what 
these  white  spots  came  to.  A  pure  waxy  white 
stem,  so  singularly  white  that  it  has  been  called 
the  "Corpse  Plant,"  lifts  itself  up,  bearing  along 
its  length  dead  white  leaves,  and  at  its  summit 
a  single  flower.  This  flower  is  bent  downwards, 
while  it  is  a  flower,  but  in  fruit  it  is  erect.  Dur- 
ing the  flowering  season,  a  clump  of  this  plant 
presents  a  most  striking  appearance.  There 
are  usually  several  in  a  group,  all  of  a  pure, 
ghostly  white,  3  to  8  inches  high,  and  often  with 
the  tops  of  the  stems  turning  the  same  way.  The 
plant  is  found  in  dark  and  rich  woods,  and  from 
its  place  of  growth,  as  well  as  its  singular  ap- 
pearance, is  usually  taken  for  a  fungus.  The 
slightest  examination  will  show  that  it  is  not  a 
fungus,  but  a  flowering  plant,  as  it  has  ten 
stamens  and  a  very  large  pistil.  The  botanical 
generic  name,  Monolropa,  is  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  "one  turn,"  as  the  summit  of  the  stem 
is  turned  to  one  side.  The  specific  name,  uni- 
flora, was  given  on  account  of  its  having  but 
one  flower.  While  the  plant  is  of  such  a  pure 
white,  when  plucked  it  soon  turns  to  a  jet  black. 
Dried  as  botanical  specimens  are  usually 
dried,  it  is  thoroughly  black.  One  of  our 
friends  is  making  an  experiment  with  various 
solutions,  to  see  if  he  cannot  preserve  this 
plant  in  its  colorless  condition.  Those  who 
mistake  the  plant  for  a  fungus  are  not  so  very 
much  at  fault,  as  it  has  all  the  habits  of  a 
fungus.  It,  grows  on  decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  and  may  have  an  attachment  to  liv- 
ing plants.  The  engraving  given  upon  the 
preceding  page  was  taken  from  an  undersized 
specimen,  which  grew  in  a  rather  dry  place. 


Garden  Edgings. 

"We  have  referred  to  the  matter  of  garden 
edgings  more  than  once,  but  recent  correspond- 
ence requires  that  we  should  notice  it  again. 
We  think  it  a  matter  upon  which  too  much 
stress  is  laid.  The  old  style  of  gardening  re- 
quired that  every  border  and  bed  should  be 
edged  witli  bos  or  some  similar  plant.  Where 
beds  are  cut  in  the  lawn,  edgings  can  very  well 


way.  If  the  red  color  is  objected  to  they  may 
be  washed  over  with  water  cement,  which  can 
have  its  color  modified  by  umber  or  other  de- 
sired color.  Box  is  the  best  living  edging,  but 
it  implies  care,  and  at  the  best,  requires  resetting 
every  few  years.  When  raised  beds  are  made 
in  lawns,  their  outline  may  be  maintained  by 
an  edging  of  bricks  set  as  shown  in  figure 
1.  Board  edgings  are  intolerable,  as  they 
warp  and  decay  to  an  annoying  degree.  A 
correspondent    suggests  an  edging  of    iron — 


Fig.  2.— EAKTHEN-WARE  EDGINGS. 

boiler-plate  we  suppose — with  iron  stakes 
which  are  to  be  thrust  into  the  ground  riveted 
to  it.  This  would  be  too  difficult  to  procure, 
too  expensive,  and  when  set,  would  rust,  if  not 
protected  by  coal  tar,  which  would  make  them 
of  an  unsightly  black.  We  hope  that  some  of 
our  potteries  will  furnish  such  edging  tiles  as 
are  in  use  in  England,  and  as  a  hint  we  give 
in  figure  2,  some  of  the  styles  approved  abroad. 


Notes  from  "  The  Pines."— No.  4. 


Fig.  1. — EDGING  WITH  BRICK. 

5 be  dispensed  with,  the  grass  itself  being  a  suffi- 
rcient  setting  for  the  plants.  Considerable  care 
is  required  and  frequent  use  of  the  edging  knife, 
to  prevent  the  grass  from  running  into  the  bed, 
but  in  well-kept  grounds  this  is  easily  done. 
Where  the  lawn  borders  upon  a  walk,  or  where 
a  flower  border  is  to  be  separated  from  a  walk, 
one  of  the  most  permanent  and  available  edg- 
ings is  one  of  brick,  set  half  or  more  into  the 
ground,  and  close  together.  Moderate  curves, 
as  well  as  straight  lines,  may  be  made  in  this 


Bean  lovers  will  stick  a  pin  here  and  remem- 
ber it  next  season.  The  Dwarf  Wax  Beau  is  a 
good  thing — not  so  good  as  the  Giant  Wax  (pole), 
but  it  is  after  that  style, — and  then  so  early! 
Planted  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early  Valen- 
tine, it  was  a  week  ahead  of  it.  It  is  not  a 
"string"  bean,  because  it  has  no  strings,  but  it 
has  a  great  deal  of  "snap"  about  it.  The  pod3 
look  whitish  and  sickly,  but  just  try  them  ! 
They  do  not  boil  down  into  flabbiness,  but  keep 
their  proper  rotundity.  For  bean  salad  they 
are  splendid.  Perhaps  the  reader  does  not 
know  beau  salad.  Beans,  oil,  and  vinegar.  If 
oil  is  objected  to,  as  it  is  by  some,  try  butter  and 
vinegar,  but  don't  forget  the  beans.  The  House- 
hold Department  will  please  excuse  any  tres- 
passing, but  I  am  an  enthusiast  on  salads. 

Is  it  not  strange  to  note  how  few  people  use 
their  eyes?  I  had  a  handful  of  chestnut  blos- 
soms, from  which  Mr.  Beaulieu  made  the  beauti- 
ful drawing  on  another  page,  and  a  gentleman 
at  the  station,  as  we  were  waiting  for  the  cars, 
asked  me  what  flowers  I  had.  He  probably  did 
not  suppose  that  one  of  the 
Agriculturist  staff  would  have 
any  common  thing.  Yet  this 
man  was  born  and  "raised" 
within  a  mile  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  blossoms  came.  When 
a  child  I  read  a  story  by  Miss 
Edgeworth  (I  think),  called 
"Eyes  and  No  Eyes."  You 
could  not  do  better  than  to 
publish  that,  or  something 
like   it,  in  your  Boys'  and  Girls'  Department. 

A  distinguished  Senator  once  wrote  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Cabinet  officer  a  letter  which  read  as 
follows:  "Stick."  It  was  not  very  long,  but  very 
emphatic.  I  not  being  a  Senator  and  never 
expecting  to  be,  humbly  say  "stick,"  for  this 
is  the  time  at  which  all  Chrysanthemum 
growers  should  stick.  The  autumnal  gales  will 
come,  and  then  where  will  you  be  ?  If  there 
was  ever  a  plant  constructed  for  the  particular 


purpose  of  being  broken,  it  is  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. If  it  were  human,  I  should  say  that  it 
had  the  "  break  bone  fever,"  but  as  it  isn't,  I 
say  "stick." 

Our  Walks  and  Talks  editor  says  that  some 
of  us  think  that  he  has  fall  fallowing  on  the 
brain.  If  his  fall  fallowing  does  as  much  good 
as  our  summer  fallowing  he  may  be  insane  in 
that  direction  as  much  as  be  likes.  Taking  an 
old  place  that  was  overstocked  with  weeds  our 
first  business  was  to  subdue  the  land.  A  large 
patch  was  summer  fallowed,  and  as  soon  as  the 
weeds  showed  themselves  the  cultivator  was 
put  through.  Kind  neighbors  advised  that  the 
piece  should  be  put  in  this  or  that  crop,  but  we 
kept  on  cultivating  it  for  weeds.  A  week  or 
two  ago  it  was  sown  to  ruta-bagas  of  various 
kinds,  and  if  there  is  a  patch  in  the  whole 
county  that  shows  a  better  stand  and  is  mora 
free  from  weeds,  we  should  like  to  see  it.  Having 
once  got  the  start  of  the  weeds  it  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  keep  the  supremacy. 

Several  have  asked  me  for  my  potato  experi- 
ence. I  have  none  to  give  until  the  potatoes 
have  completed  their  career  and  the  vines  have 
died.  It  would  not  be  fair,  for  some  potatoes 
have  a  wonderful  way  of  catching  up  on  what 
we  may  call  the  "  home  stretch."  For  instance, 
we  had  potato  A  as  large  as  pullets'  eggs,  while 
potato  B  was  only  as  large  as  good-sized  peas. 
A  week  after  potato  B  was  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  potato  A.  Au  opinion  given  at  this  time 
would  have  been  manifestly  unfair.  So  with  the 
Tomatoes.  We  have  21  different  sorts,  all 
growing  iu  open  field  culture.  Those  which 
set  the  earliest  do  not  fill  the  soonest,  and  any 
verdict  as  to  productiveness,  until  all  are  ripe, 
would  be  premature. 

I  must,  however,  say  a  word  for  the  Black 
Pekin  Egg  Plant.  It  has  such  an  upright  growth 
and  such  a  marked  foliage  that  it  is  worth  grow- 
ing as  an  ornamental  plant,— and  it  was  intro- 
duced as  such.  But  for  its  fruit  it  is  remarkable; 
we  have  them  almost  large  enough  for  the 
table  while  the  regular  New  York  Improved  is 
just  thinking  about  fruiting. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to  give  one  a  new 
sensation,  provided  it  be  a  pleasant  one.  A 
friend  was  here  who  had  never  eaten  beet 
greens.  Now,  after  spinach,  if  there  is  anything 
better  than  a  juvenile  beet, — a  beet  just  begin  rung 
to  be-it,  thinned  out  that  its  brothers  might 
grow, and  then  exalted  to  the  table  with  a  plen- 
ty of  butter  and  just  a  dash  of  vinegar — I  want 
to  see  it. 

People  talk  about  the  squash-bug  and  the 
striped  bug,  but  neither  is  as  bad  as  is  a  brother 
to  the  striped  bug,  the  Galeruca  decern  punctata, 
which  means  the  10-spotted  Galeruea.  It  looks 
as  innocent  as  a  lady-bug,  has  the  same  shape, 
but  is  yellow,  with  10  black  spots.  If  this  fellow 
gets  on  the  vines  it  leaves  its  mark.  They  look 
as  if  they  had  been  scorched.  The  striped  bug, 
another  OaJeruca,  is  troublesome  when  the  vines 
arc  young,  but  this  10-spotted  fellow  comes  at 
any  time.  It  is  of  no  use  to  chase  him  after 
sunrise,  for  he  is  livelier  than  his  pursuer.  In 
the  early  morning  when  he  is  chilled  lie  may 
be  caught,  but  let  him  alone  and  two  or  three 
will  during  the  day  spoil  the  most  vigorous 
leaf.  Fortunately  we  planted  some  for  the 
bugs,  but  then  it  is  discouraging  to  see  the  havoc 
this  rascal  will  make. 

Then  the  borer.     Entomologists  tell  us  to  cut 
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him  out  of  the  squash  and  melon  vines;  but 
unfortunately  the  vine  is  killed  before  the  borer 
is  discovered.  Your  vines  are  all  right  in  the 
morning,  but  at  night  every  leaf  is  drooping,  all 
on  account  of  this  rascally  borer.  "We  should 
like  to  see  any  surgery  that  will  restore  vines  so 
afflicted.  They  have  thus  far  taken  only  one 
vine  in  a  hill,  but  suppose  they  should  take  all, 
where  would  we  be? 


Sprouts. 


In  early  spring,  sprouts  are  in  great  demand 
in  the  New  York  market.  They  come  iu  after 
the  winter  spinach  has  gone,  and  at  the  restau- 
rants we  find  sprouts  substituted  in  those  dish- 


SPK0UT3    OR   GERMAN    GREENS. 

es  hi  which  spinach  was  used  earlier.  "Corned 
Beef  and  Sprouts"  takes  the  place  of  "Corned 
Beef  and  Spinach"  on  the  bills  of  fare.  Sprouts 
are  Kale  or  Borecole,  and  are  in  reality  a  form 
of  cabbage  that  does  not  head,  but  forms  a 
great  abundance  of  wrinkled  leaves,  which, 
when  they  have  been  frosted,  are  really  delicious 
eating,  whether  taken  in  early  winter  or  left  un- 
til spring.  The  seed  is  sown  in  September  in 
rows  a  foot  apart,  and  cultivated  the  same  as 
turnips.  On  light  soils  the  plants  pass  the  win- 
ter without  any  protection,  but  on  heavy  ones 
it  is  better  to  give  a  covering  of  bog  or  salt  hay, 
or  some  similar  material.  An  old  gardener,  a 
neighbor  of  ours,  says  that  "  the  curliest  is  the 
best,"  and  saves  his  most  curly  plants  for  seed. 
The  common  market  sort,  of  which  we  give  an 
engraving,  is  known  as  German  Greens.  There 
are  several  new  varieties  which  we  are  testing, 
and  may,  at  another  time,  report  upon   them. 


The  Pickle  Crop. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  upon  which  we 
iiave  so  many  inquiries  as  cucumbers  for  pick- 
les. Many  persons  have  heard  that  pickles 
are  a  profitable  crop,  and  having  planted 
them,  write  to  us  to  ask  how  to  dispose  of 
them.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter.  Supposing 
one  had  planted  a  crop  of  flax  or  cotton,  would 
he  expect  us  to  tell  him  how  to  convert  these 
fibres  into  cloth?  The  raising  of  cucumbers  is 
one  thing,  and  the  manufacture  of  pickles  is 
another,  and  as  distinct  a  branch  of  business  as 
that  of  the  cotton  raiser  and.  cotton  spinner. 
Those  who  have  made  money  by  raising  cucum- 
bers for  pickles  are  those  who  live  near  pickle 
factories,  and  could  contract  for  the  sale  of 
their  crops  upon  delivery.    We  do  not  think  it 


will  pay  for  those  who  are  not  thus  situated  to 
go  largely  into  the  business  of  raising  cucum- 
bers. There  are  many  obstacles  to  overcome  in 
"getting  a  stand,"  and  when  the  vines  are  in 
fruit  a  man  can  hardly  earn  his  wages  in  pick- 
ing cucumbers.  A  highly  intelligent  friend  in 
Michigan,  who  keeps  an  account  with  every 
crop,  has  given  up  the  cultivation  of  cucumbers 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  picking.  He  had 
many  acres  in  cucumbers,  and  until  he  kept  an 
account  he  thought  them  profitable.but  although 
he  was  doing  a  large  business  in  shipping  them 
to  Southern  markets,  he  has  given  them  up. 
Near  city  markets  and  pickle  factories,  where 
they  can  be  sold  at  once  by  the  hundred,  cu- 
cumbers may  be  raised  at  a  fair  profit,  but 
when  one  has  merely  to  salt  them  to  preserve 
them,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will 
pay.  As  to  the  growers  con- 
verting them  into  pickles,  it  is 
not  probable  that  it  will  meet 
with  any  success,  as  that  is  a 
branch  of  business  by  itself. 
In  putting  up  cucumbers  in 
salt  and  water  for  shipping, 
the  friend  above  referred  to 
operated  as  follows.  He  used 
new  barrels.  One  head  being 
taken  out,  about  four  quarts  of 
salt  were  put  in  the  barrel, 
which  was  then  filled  with  cu- 
cumbers ;  four  quarts  more  of 
salt  were  placed  upon  the  cu- 
cumbers, and  the  head  careful- 
ly replaced.  The  barrel  was 
then  filled  with  water  through 
the  bung-hole,  and  tightly 
bunged  up.  The  barrels  then 
had  their  position  changed  ev- 
ery day  or  two  for  a  week  or  more,  to  insure  that 
the  salt  was  thoroughly  dissolved,  when  they 
were  ready  for  shipping.  He  says  that  cucum- 
bers put  up  in  this  way  and  kept  tight  will 
keep  in  good  condition  for  six  months  or  more. 

— • »!■     ►-« 

The  Blackberries. 


It  is  strange  that  the  growth  of  a  blackberry  is 
not  generally  understood.  We  have  given  the 
whole  story  many  times,  and  yet  here  are  a  half 
score  of  letters  asking  about  the  blackberry. 
Now  let  one  of  these  writers  go  to  his  black- 
berry patch,  and  lie  will  see  two,  three,  or  more 
used-up  looking  canes  loaded  with  fruit,  and  as 
many  more  vigorously  growing  green  canes 
which  have  started  up  this  year.  Pick  all  the 
fruit  that  ripens,  and  when  the  last  berry  is  off, 
cut  out  the  old  canes.  The  next  year's  crop  de- 
pends upon  the  growth  of  the  new  green  canes. 
Top  all  of  these  new  canes  that  are  over  five  or 
six  feet  high.  By  "top"  we  mean  cut  them 
off.  It  should  have  been  done  long  ago,  but 
better  now  than  not  at  all.  Had  it  been 
done  earlier  it  could  have  been  accomplished 
b}'  the  thumb  and  finger,  but  now  the  shears 
must  be  used.  The  canes  now  will  have  side 
branches,  and  these  should  not  be  allowed  to 
extend  themselves  longer  than  about  eighteen 
inches.  Three  or  four  canes  to  a  stool  are 
enough,  and  these  should  be  kept  tied  up  to  a 
stout  stake.  We  prefer  to  use  tarred  twine  for 
these  rough  fellows.  Suckers  will  come  up  be- 
tween the  rows  and  everywhere.  It  generally 
is  the  case  that  these  can  be  sold  as  soon  as 
vegetation  ceases,  for  a  fair  price;  if  not,  cut 
them  down  before  they  get  too  woody  to  be 
cut  with  a  sharp  hoe.  As  to  varieties  we  still 
place   the  Kittatinny  at  the  head  of  the  list. 


For  market  the  New  Rochelle  will  be  found 
profitable  where  it  is  not  winter-killed,  but  for 
blackberries  "  as  are  blackberries,"  we  think 
the  Kittatinny  about  as  good  as  those  we  used 
to  pick  from  the  wild  bushes  on  "Old  Point 
Judith" — which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  A 
blackberry  patch  is  something  uncomfortable 
to  handle.  Our  friend  Wm.  N.  Doty,  who  is 
always  inventing  something,  has  brought  us  an 
ingeniously  contrived  pruning  chisel  which 
we  think  will  prove  a  great  help.  We  only 
wait  for  our  fruit  to  be  off  to  allow  us  to  try  it. 


Winter  Spinach. 

One  of  the  profitable  crops  of  the  market 
garden  is  Spinach.  In  the  latitude  of  New 
York  it  is  sown  about  the  middle  of  this  mouth 
in  drills  about  a  foot  apart,  and  kept  well 
cultivated  until  frost  sets  in.  In  places  north 
of  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  it  some  pro- 
tection. In  early  spring  it  is  ready  to  cut,  and 
brings  a  good  price,  and  it  is  off  of  the  ground 
soon  enough  to  make  way  for  other  crops. 

.►-. ■»»     — »-» 

The  Rat-tailed  Radish.  {Baphanus  caudatrus.) 


It  is  about  time  that  this  humbug  was  explod- 
ed. Some  ten  years  ago  our  friend,  Isaac 
Buchanan,  brought  from  Europe  as  a  very  pre- 
cious thing,  the  seeds  of  the  Madras  Radish,  the 
pods  of  which  were  to  be  good  for  eating  or 
for  pickling.  With  many  thanks  to  our  veteran 
florist  we  grew  the  plant,  but  could  not  see  that 
the  pods  were  either  eatable  or  pickleable. 
Later,  the  Maphanns  mudatus  came  out,  and 
ten  seeds  were  sold  (we  think)  for  25  cents, — it 
may  have  been  more.  This  year  we  grew  it, 
giving  it  the  best  possible  treatment.  It  gave  a 
generous  supply  of  pods,  something  longer, 
perhaps,  than  our  old  Madras  radish.  The 
English  papers  had  lauded  the  pods  of  this 
radish  as  something  excellent  when  cooked  and 
treated  with  drawn  butter,  in  the  same  way  as 
asparagus.  We  had  a  guest  from  the  city,  and 
wished  to  treat  him  to  a  novelty,  so  the  rat-tails 
were  picked  and  nicely  served.  We  never  ate 
boiled  rat-tails,  but  have  no  doubt  they  would 
be  preferable  to  the  pods  of  this  rat-tail  radish, 
albeit  some  of  them  reached  the  prescribed 
length  of  eighteen  inches.  Neither  did  we  ever 
eat  boiled  shoestrings  served  with  drawn  butter, 
but  in  trying  the  Raplianus  caudatus  we  think 
we  got  a  good  idea  of  them.  It  was  noticed 
that  no  one  asked  to  be  helped  the  second  time. 


Nutritive  Value  op  Different  Crops.— 
Mr.  J.  D.  McGuire,  of  Maryland,  referring  to 
the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Agriculturist 
for  May,  writes  :  "  The  following  statement, 
which  I  took  from  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Academy  of  Hohenheim,  for  Nov. 
1863,  whilst  I  was  a  student  there,  will  give  you 
iu  part  their  estimate  of  how  many  pounds  of 
each  article  are  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  bay.  Fif- 
teen head  of  horses,  123  head  of  horned  cattle, 
and  890  sheep  were  kept  there  and  fed  on  this 
principle  :  100  lbs.  of  hay  are  equal  to  275  lbs. 
of  beets,  carrots,  or  Jerusalem  artichoke ;  200 
lbs.  oat  straw,  or  potatoes;  125  lbs.  Brewers' 
grains  ;  CO  lbs.  oats ;  50  lbs.  groats  or  oil-cake." 


The  Surprise  Apple.— This  is  a  small, 
rather  flattened  apple,  having  a  yellow  skin  with 
a  red  blush.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
one  in  cutting  it  open  finds  the  flesh,  much  to 
his  surprise,  of  a  red  color.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  poor,  and  it  is  grown  only  as  a  curiosity. 
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The  Chestnut  as  an  Ornamental  Tree. 

If  the  chestnuts  ever  bloomed  more  copious- 
ly than  they  did  this  summer,  we  failed  to  notice 
them.  For  many  days  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
their  masses  of  flowers  and  glossy  foliage,  and 
we  wondered  why  the  chestnut  was  so  seldom 
used  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  has  every  desir- 
able quality  to  recommend  it;  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  makes  a  rapid  growth,  and  has  great  dig- 
nity of  habit.  It  forms  a  dense  shade, 
and  its  glossy  foliage,  but  little  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  insects,  produces 
admirable  effects  in  contrast  with 
trees  of  a  lighter  color.  It  is  most 
beautiful  when  in  flower,  its  abundant, 
long  racemes  appearing  in  great  num- 
bers at  the  end  of  every  twig,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  one  of  airiness 
and  grace.  The  blossoms  are  of  a 
yellowish-white,  or  cream  color,  and 
are  produced  in  such  masses  as  to 
make  the  tree  a  conspicuous  object. 
Then  it  blooms  the  latest  of  all  our 
forest  trees.  As  we  write,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  our  woods  are  gay  with 
them.  Many  persons  wonder  how 
such  a  long  and  slender  blossom  can 
produce  chestnuts.  But  few  people 
carefully  examine  the  flowers  of  forest 
trees.  The  flowers  which  make  the 
show  are  not  the  ones  which  produce 
the  fruit.  The  chestnut  is  a  Mona- 
cious  tree,  i.  e.,  produces  flowers  which 
are  all  staminate  (male),  and  others 
which  are  all  pistillate  (female),  on 
the  same  tree.  The  staminate  and 
sterile  flowers  are  those  which  make 
the  most,  show.  The  individual  flowers 
are  small,  with  many  stamens,  and 
are  irregularly  clustered  together  on 
a  long  and  slender  stem,  forming  what 
the  botanists  call  acatliin.  The  pistil- 
late  or  fertile  flowers  appear  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  catkins  of  the  sterile 
ones.  There  are  usually  three  of  these 
inclosed  in  a  leafy  envelope  or  in-  '-'  JFj 
volucre,   which  afterwards    becomes  4.  } 

the  prickly  chestnut  bur.  The  en- 
graving, though  reduced  in  size,  shows 
the  two  kinds  of  flowers  distinctly,  as 
well  as  the  general  appearance  of  a 
flowering  stem.  The  catkins  of  stam- 
inate flowers  are  sometimes  work- 
ed into  summer  bouquets,  to  which 
they  impart  a  graceful  appearance. 
The  Chestnut  is  easily  raised  from 
the  seed,  provided  it  is  not  allowed  to  be- 
come dry.  The  nuts,  after  a  day's  exposure  to 
the  sun,  should  be  packed  in  sand  until  planted. 
Autumn  planting,  with  a  covering  of  forest 
leaves,  would  be  best.  Nursery  trees  are  readi- 
ly transplanted,  but  trees  from  the  woods,  if 
taken  after  they  are  two  or  three  years  old,  sel- 
dom live,  unless  they  are  first  prepared  by  root- 
pruning.  Our  tree  is  considered  as  a  form  of 
the  European  Castarua  vesca,  which  is  known 
with  us  as  the  Marron  and  Italian  chestnut. 
Our  native  trees  present  great  differences  in  the 
size  of  the  nuts,  and  doubtless  one  by  experi- 
ment with  the  best  native  seedlings  could  make 
a  great  improvement  in  the  fruit.  In  speaking 
of  the  chestnut  as  an  ornamental  tree,  we  do 
not  forget  its  great   value  for  timber. 

Setting  Trees.—"  T.  O,"  Lockport,  N.  T., 
asks  about  setting  trees.  He  evidently  thinks 
that  the  year  of  the  setting  has  to  do  with  the 


year  of  bearing.  He  wishes  to  have  fruit  every 
year,  and  thinks  that  by  planting  a  part  of 
his  orchard  one  year  and  a  part  the  next,  he 
will  be  able  to  get  a  half  crop  each  year.  The 
time  of  setting  the  tree  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  time  of  its  bearing.  Some  varieties  are  so 
precocious  that  the)'  will  even  bear  in  the  nursery 
rows,  while  others  are  ten  years  in  coming  into 
bearing.  Orchards  fruit  every  other  year  for 
the  reason  that  in  their  "  bearing  year  "  they 
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carry  too  much,  the  trees  become  exhausted,  and 
it  takes  a  whole  year  for  them  to  recuperate. 
In  our  rough  way  of  doing  things  we  have  not 
yet  reached  the  point  of  cultivating  our  orchards. 
It  is  cheaper  for  us  to  let  the  trees  overbear  one 
year  and  rest  the  next,  than  it  19  to  thin  the 
fruit  and  thus  secure  a  moderate  crop  every 
year.  Those  who  have  dwarf  apple  trees  thin 
their  fruit  and  have  a  crop  each  year.  Labor  is 
not  cheap  enough  to  allow  the  thinning  of  fruit 
in  the  orchard,  and  it  is  better  as  things  now 
are  to  have  one  year  of  plenty  and  another  of 
scarcity,  but  the  time  of  setting  the  trees  in 
the   orchard   has   nothing  to  do  with  it. 


Preparing  for  Spring  Planting. 


Very  few  people  know  that  the  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers  which  appear  in  June  and  July,  as 
well  as  the  lettuce,  which  comes  much  earlier, 
are  all  from  seed  sown  in  September.     South  of 


Pennsylvania,  the  young  plants  may  be  wintered 
in  the  open  ground.  In  the  latitude  of  New 
York  we  are  obliged  to  use  cold  frames,  in 
which  the  plants  are  placed  to  protect  them 
against  sudden  changes.  Seeds  for  plants  for 
the  earliest  crop  next  spring  are  to  be  sown 
from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  the  present  month, 
in  the  open  ground.  The  plants  thus  raised  are 
to  be  kept  in  a  dormant  state  through  the  win- 
ter in  cold  frames.  The  manner  of  constructing 
cold  frames  and  the  treatment  of  the 
plants  we  shall  give  in  a  timely  ar- 
ticle. Let  the  seed  be  sown  in  a  well- 
prepared  bed,  and  keep  the  plants 
free  from  weeds,  and  properly  thin- 
ned, so  that  they  will  not  be  drawn 
up  and  weak  when  transferred  to  the 
beds.  If  one  is  near  a  town  it  will 
pay  to  put  in  more  plants  than  he 
needs  for  his  own  use,  as  in  spring  he 
will  find  a  ready  sale  for  the  surplus. 


Drying-houses  for  Fruit. 


Several  have  inquired  about  houses 
for  drying  fruit.  The  most  primitive 
arrangement  we  ever  saw  for  drying 
fruit  by  heat  was  in  Missouri.  A  fire- 
place was  dug  in  a  bank  and  covered 
with  flagstones;  the  fire  was  made 
below,  and  the  fruit  was  placed  on 
the  stones.  A  roof  was  built  over 
the  oven,  to  protect  the  fruit  from 
rain  and  dew.  The  most  elaborate 
and  extensive  arrangement  we  have 
seen  was  that  of  a  large  desiccating 
establishment,  which  prepared  dried 
vegetables  for  the  arm)'  during  the 
war.  Here  were  immense  chambers 
with  pipes  heated  by  steam  running 
along  the  floor,  above  which  were 
racks  holding  trays  with  canvas  bot- 
toms, containing  the  vegetables  to  be 
dried.  Where  there  is  an)'  consider- 
able amount  of  drying  to  be  done,  it 
is  desirable  to  use  artificial  heat,  as 
then  one  is  independent  of  the  weath- 
er, the  drying  goes  on  more  rapidly, 
and  insects  can  be  kept  away.  There 
are  several  patented  houses  which  no 
doubt  answer  a  good  purpose.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  patents  cover, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  the  principle 
of  applying  the  heat  below  the  thing 
to  be  dried  can  be  patented,  else  every 
house  heated  by  a  hot  air  furnace  is 
an  infringement.  We  gave  in  June, 
1866,  an  illustration  of  a  drying-house  which 
shows  the  general  principle,  and  will  no 
doubt  answer  a  good  purpose.  The  object  is  to 
get  a  constant  supply  of  hot  air  to  pass  over 
and  among  the  fruit  or  other  article  to  be  dried, 
and  to  provide  ventilators  for  the  air  to  pass  off 
as  soon  as  it  is  charged  with  moisture.  "  W. 
H.  K.,"  Northampton  Co., Pa.,  says:  "I  intend 
to  build  a  house  10  x  8  feet,  and  9  feet  high,  with 
shelves  all  around  from  top  to  bottom,  and  heat 
the  same  with  a  stove.     What  do  you  think  of 

it  ?" We  think  that  W.  H.  K  will  find  trays 

which  can  be  placed  upon  racks  much  more 
convenient  than  shelves,  and  that  he  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  put  his  stove  in  a  pit,  and 
carry  the  pipe  around  the  building  as  low  down 
as  possible.  Provide  for  admission  of  cold  air 
below  the  pipe  by  openings  which  can  be  regu- 
lated and  an  adjustable  ventilator  at  the  roof. 
Those  who  have  hot-bed  frames  and  sashes  will 
find  them  of  use  in  drying  fruit,  etc.,  and  a 
very  convenient  substitute  for  a  drying-house. 
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(^W  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "  Basket "  pages.) 

The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 


It  is  curious  to  see  how  much  correspondence 
our  remark  about  the  use  of  the  fork  has  culled 
out.  Some  write  ns  to  thank  us  for  our  advocacy 
of  the  fork,  and  others  to  ask  us  how  it  is  possible 
to  cat  mashed  potatoes  and  the  like,  with  the  fork. 
AVe  have  tried  to  detine  our  position  in  this  matter. 
What  we  call  "society,"  or  "good  society,"  lias 
decided  that  the  food  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
mouth  with  the  fork,  and  not  by  the  knife.  We 
cannot  argue  about  this,  and  our  friends  will  ex- 


Fig.  3. — SILVER  OK  PLATED   FOKK. 

cuse  us  from  discussing  the  point.  It  is  as  much 
established  as  that  one  should  not  put  his  own 
knife  into  the  butter,  or  his  Augers  into  the  salt- 
cellar. Certain  usages  become  established,  aud  the 
best  way  is  to  conform  to  them.  Now  about  the 
fork.  If  one  has  the  old-fashioned  two-tiued  fork, 
fig.  1,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  it  in  conveying 
food  to  the  mouth.  Sleel  forks  are  now  made  with 
three  tines,  as  in  fig.  2,  and  are  very  comfortable  to 
use,  but  the  fork  used  in  all  well-to-do  families  is 
of  the  shape  shown  in  figure  3.  This  may  be  of 
silver  or  plated  ware.  Our  publishers  offer  as  pre- 
miums some  excellent  plated  forks.  The  writer 
uses  these  forks  and  with  great  satisfaction.  Anoth- 
er question  comes  up — "  Should  green  corn  be  cut 
from  the  cob  or  is  it  proper  to  gnaw  it  from  the 
cob  ?"  We  say  gnaw  by  all  means,  if  you  wish  to 
enjoy  the  greeu  corn.  All  rules  of  table  usage 
should  be  subservient  to  common  sense,  and  no 
one,  to  our  notion,  ever  fully  enjoyed  greeu  corn 
who  did  not  gnaw  it  from  the  cob.  Then  agaiu  we 
are  asked  as  to  "passing  things."  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  every  one  at  a  private  table  where  there  is 
not  a  regular  waiter,  be  lie  guest  or  otherwise,  to 
see  that  his  neighbors  are  helped  to  the  things  be- 
fore him.  An  unobtrusive  look  at  the  plates  will 
indicate  the  right  time  to  ask  if  one  will  have  this 
or  that.  Now  a  word  to  the  lady  of  the  family. 
If  you  ask  a  guest  to  take  this  or  that,  and  he  de- 
clines, let  that  settle  it,  but  do  not  say  "  do." 
People,  as  they  average,  are  very  moderately  sensi- 
ble, and  when  they  politely  say  "  no,"  that  should 
be  the  end  of  the  matter.  It  is  the  other  side  of 
hospitable  for  the  host  or  hostess  to  insist  that 
one  6hall  take  that  which   he  does  not  want. 


Citron  and  Citron  Melon. 

A  correspondent  in  Texas  wishes  to  know  how 
he  can  convert  the  citron  watermelon  into  such 
citron  as  comes  in  boxes.  He  cannot  do  it,  as  the 
two  are  very  different  things.  The  citron  imported 
in  boxes  is  the  rind  of  a  large,  thick-skinned  lemon- 
like  fruit,  preserved  in  sugar  and  dried,  and  has  a 
positive  flavor  of  its  own.  The  citron  melon  is 
a  thiek-fleshed  watermelon,  the  fleshy  part  of  which, 
tasteless  in  itself,  is  only  a  medium  to  absorb  sugar 
and  flavors,  and  cannot  be  by  any  means  converted 
into  a  substitute  for  the  true  imported  citron.  The 
citron  melons,  so-called,  when  well  grown,  are 
used  for  preserves,  without  regard  to  their  ripe- 
ness. The  thick,  fleshy  portion  between  the  rind 
and  the  seeds  is  cut  into  convenient  sized  pieces — 
frequently  into  stars,  aud  other  fancy  shapes — and 
then  preserved  in  syrup,  to  which  ginger  or  other 
desirable  flavoring  material  has  been  added.  A 
more  decided  green  color  is  obtained  by  first  soak- 


ing the  pieces  in  a  weak  alum  water.  The  citron 
melon  is,  just  as  watermelon  rind,  simply  aspouge 
to  soak  up  syrup,  aud  this  syrup  may  be  flavored 
with  whatever  may  be  desired.  The  transparency 
aud  attractive  appearance  of  the  sweetmeat  make  it 
a  favorite  with  many,  but  we  had  rather  have  one 
quince,  properly  "done  up,"  than  all  the  citron 
melons  that  were  ever  grown.  Since  the  above 
was  in  type,  Aunt  Hattie  has  sent  her  method  of 
preserving  the  citron  melon. 


The  Care  of  Lamps. 


A  good  lamp  with  good  kerosene  gives  a  light  so 
fine  aud  steady  that  those  who  live  in  the  country 
need  not  regret  the  absence  of  gas.  It  is  true  that 
the  care  of  lamps  takes  a  little  time,  while  gas  is 
always  ready  and  to  be  had  by  turning  the  stop-cock. 
By  a  little  system  and  a  few  simple  contrivances 
the  labor  of  taking  care  of  lamps  is  reduced  to  a 
trifle.  In  trimming  the  wick,  do  not  use  scissors, 
but  simply  scrape  off  the  charred  crust  with  a 
knife.  A  little  practice  will  enable  one  to  leave  a 
perfectly  smooth  edge  to  the  wick.  The  metallic 
tube  which  encloses  the  wick,  whether  it  be  flat  or 
circular,  should  be  kept  free  from  all  incrustation. 
Even  the  best  oil  will  encrust  it  somewhat,  and  this, 
if  allowed  to  accumulate,  will  injure  the  quality  of 
the  flame.  The  chimneys  must  be  kept  clean. 
Any  deposit  of  dust  or  smoke  upon  them  causes 
a  loss  of  light.  A  straight  chimney,  such  as  is 
used  upon  lamps  with  circular  wick,  is  easily  clean- 
ed by  means  of  a  soft  cloth  wound  around  a  stick. 
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It  facilitates  the  operation  to  breathe  into  the 
chimney.  When  the  chimney  is  not  straight,  but 
has  a  swelling  or  bulge,  a  curved  stick  is  necessary. 
Figure  3  shows  a  curved  stick  to  which  lamp  wick 
or  coarse  worsted  threads  are  attached.  Figure  2 
shows  a  double  cleauer,  the  two  parts  of  which  are 
joined  by  a  rivet.  By  compressing  the  handles,  the 
brushes  are  spread  far  enough  apart  to  reach  the 
wider  portions  of  the  chimney.  Figure  1  shows  a 
similar  contrivance,  in  which  the  brushes  are  at- 
tached to  an  elastic  wire  handle.  Even  with  the 
best  of  care  chimneys  will  require  to  be  oc- 
casionally washed  with  hot  and  strong  soapsuds. 


Feather  Dusters. 


Small  feather  dusters  are  most  convenient  to 
have  in  the  household,  and  arc  much  preferable  for 
most  purposes  to  the  turkey  wing  which  is  so  fre- 
quently used.  Great  quantities  of  these  dusters, 
both  large  and  small,  are  made  and  sold.  The 
larger  ones  are  made  of  various  kinds  of  imported 
feathers,  while  for  the  small  ones  the  feathers  of 


Fig.  2. 


birds.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  duster,  figure  1, 
is  given  to  it  by  the  shape  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
handle  to  which  the  feathers  are  attached.  Thu 
shape  of  this  handle  is  shown  at  the  right  baud  in 
fig.  2.  There  are  at  the  bottom  three  cones  termi- 
nated by  a  knob,  which  last  has  a  groove  to  hold  the 
string.  One  handy  with  the  jackknife  can  readily 
whittle  out  such  a  stick,  and  by  the  aid  of  saud- 
paper  make  the  handle  part  smooth  enough  to  be 
painted.  In  attaching  the  feathers  the  shortest 
ones  are  put  on  first.  A  knot  is  made  in  the  bind- 
ing string  like  that  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  fig, 
2,  and  the  manner  of  putting  it  on  is  shown  in  the 
same  figure;  a  row  of  short  feathers  is  put  on,  and 
then  the  string  is  carried  to  the  notch  above,  a  row 
of  longer  feathers  put  on,  and  then  again,  when  the 
longest  and  handsomest  feathers  are  used.  When 
all  are  securely  bouud  and  tied,  a  conical  cap  is  put 
over,  to  conceal  the  fastenings  and  give  a  finish  to 
the  work.  This  cap  may  be  of  thin  leather,  or  of 
some  brightly  colored  fabric.  We  have  seen  red 
flannel  used  with  good  effect.  The  whole  is  made 
to  look  more  workmanlike  by  clipping  off  the 
ends   of    any  feathers    that    protrude   too   much. 


Household  Talks. 

BY   AUNT    11ATTIE. 


A  lady  from  Michigan  wants  Aunt  Hattie  to  give 
the  best  method  of  packing  butter  for  market  aud 
home  use,  also  a  recipe  for  apple  jelly,  aud  one  for 
citron  melon  preserve.  The  butter  question  goes 
on  the  table  for  the  present, — not  but  what  it  is  an 
important  one,  but  partly  because  its  importance 
demands  more  attention  than  the  Talks  allow,  and' 
partly  for  the  reason  that  I  design  to  write  a  separato 
article  treating  on  the  cheese  and  butler  subject. 

Citron  Melon  Preserve. — Cut  the  melon  in 
slices  an  inch  wide,  pare,  and  take  off  the  pulp 
so  as  to  leave  the  surface  smooth  and  even ; 
leave  it  in  lengths  or  cut  iuto  squares  accord- 
ing to  fancy.  Weigh  the  melon,  aud  to  each  pound 
allow  one  pound  of  good  white  sugar,  and  one 
large  or  two  small  lemons.  Put  the  citron  into  a 
porcelain  kettle,  cover  with  clear  water,  and  boil 
gently  until  a  straw  will  penetrate  the  fruit  readily. 
Cut  the  lemons  in  slices  and  take  out  the  seeds,  and 
after  the  melon  is  removed  from  the  water,  put  thu 
lemons  in  and  let  them  boil  a  few  minutes.  Re- 
move, and  add  the  sugar,  and  if  you  judge  that  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  juice  to  cover  the  whole  when 
done,  add  a  little  more  water.  Boil  until  clear, 
skimming  if  necessary,  add  the  melon  and  lemon, 
boil  a  few  moments  all  together,  and  afterwards 
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put  into  pots,  jars,  or  bottles.  This  preserve  ■will 
keep  perfectly  iu  jars  if  cooled,  aud  then  covered 
with  pasted  paper  the  same  as  jelly,  or  it  may  be 
put  into  a  crock,  the  lid  of  which  is  well  secured. 

Crab-apple  Jellt. — Remove  the  specks,  stems, 
and  seeds,  from  Siberian  crab-apples,  and  throw 
them  into  a  pail  of  water.  Put  them  into  a  porcelain 
kettle,  cover  with  water,  put  on  the  Are,  and  stew 
until  very  tender,  being  careful  not  to  let  them  burn 
or  adhere  at  all  to  the  Bottom  of  the  kettle  ;  strain 
through  a  clean  crash  towel  or  cloth,  pressing  and 
wringing  and  straining,  until  the  juice  is  extracted, 
and  nothing  but  a  small  mass  of  dry  pulp  remains, 
which  may  be  thrown  away.  Strain  the  juice 
through  another  cloth,  or,  what  is  better,  a  good 
flannel  jelly  bag;  strain  again,  if  it  is  wanted  extra 
clear  and  fine.  Return  the  juice  to  the  kettle, 
measuring  as  you  do  so  with  a  pint  measure,  and 
allow  for  each  pint  a  pound  of  granulated  white 
sugar.  Place  on  the  fire  and  let  it  boil  briskly  for 
twenty-five  minutes.  Now  remove  the  kettle  a 
little  back,  if  the  fire  is  large,  and  stir  iu  the  sugar 
gradually.  If  all  has  been  done  properly,  the  jelly 
will  form  while  you  are  stirring  it,  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  allow  the  kettle  to  remain  on  the  fire, 
where  it  will  boil  very  gently,  or  rather  simmer,  for 
about  ten  minutes.  The  judgment  must  be  the 
guide  in  this  matter.  Obs. — You  may  boil  the 
juiee  as  fast  as  you  like,  before  the  sugar  is  added, 
being  careful  not  to  let  it  burn,  but  after  the  sugar 
is  added,  I  think  it  better  to  boil  gently.  Some 
persons  put  half  as  many  green  grapes  to  the  apples 
before  stewing.  It  is  well  to  let  the  sugar  stand  in 
an  open  oven  while  the  juice  is  being  boiled,  but 
you  must  be  careful  not  to  let  it  brown  in  the  least, 
and  it  should  be  stirred  occasionally.  Of  course  a 
solid  jelly  will  not  be  formed  iu  the  kettle  ;  it  must 
be  turned  into  little  cups  or  jars,  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  next  day,  when  it  will  probably  be  firm 
and  clear.  White  paper,  cut  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  surface  of  the  jelly,  should  be  dipped  in  brandy 
and  placed  upon  it;  afterwards  some  white  paper 
should  be  pasted  over  the  mouth  of  the  cup,  and 
when  dry,  mark  upon  it  the  kind  of  jelly  and  the 
date  of  making.  Store  in  a  dry  but  cool  closet 
or  store-room.     I  never  keep  jelly   iu  the   cellar. 

Peaches — To  Preserve. — It  is,  I  believe,  ac- 
knowledged by  every  one  that  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  doing  up  peaches,  pound  for  pound,  is  not 
the  best.  Even  those  who  prefer  to  do  up  their 
strawberries,  plums,  and  raspberries  in  this  way, 
admit  that  the  delicious  natural  flavor  of  the 
peach  can  be  retained  only  by  bottling  or  canning. 

Bottles. — If  old  bottles  are  to  be  used,  examine 
them  carefully,  reject  any  that  are  iu  the  least 
cracked,  see  that  the  lids  are  perfect.  It  is  well  to 
have  these  things  attended  to  beforehand,  as  you 
may  have  fruit  brought  in  that  will  require  to  be 
preserved  from  decay  immediately,  or  it  may 
be  necessary  to  purchase  new  lids,  or  you  may 
find  that  you  will  uot  have  bottles  enough  for 
the  quantity  of  fruit  at  your  service.  I  should 
advise  persons  with  large  peach  orchards,  and 
large  families,  to  purchase  the  two-quart  bottles, 
as  they  cost  only  a  trifle  more  than  the  quart. 
It  is  not  always  necessary  to  purchase  new 
lids  for  old  bottles,  as  an  experienced  person  can 
hermetically  seal  the  mouth  with  a  piece  of  strong 
cloth  tied  securely  around  the  outside,  and  well 
covered  with  rosin  and  tallow,  made  in  proportion 
of  an  ounce  of  tallow  to  half  a  pound  of  rosin.  Be 
careful  in  this  case  that  the  entire  opening  and 
rim  of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  covered  with  the 
wax  and   watch   it  to   see  that  no   blisters   rise. 

To  Skis  Peaches. — To  two  quarts  of  wood 
ashes  add  four  quarts  of  soft  water,  place  in  an 
iron  pot,  ashes  and  all,  let  it  come  to  a  boil,  throw 
iu  a  dozen  peaches,  take  them  out  almost  immedi- 
ately and  throw  into  a  pail  of  cold  water.  The 
skin  will  slip  off  without  any  trouble,  when  the 
round  ball  should  be  passed  to  another  pail  of  clear 
spring  water  to  remain  until  wanted  for  the  kettle  ; 
put  more  peaches  into  the  pot,  and  proceed  iu  the 
same  manner  until  all  arc  done. 

Peaches — To  Bottle. — Put  into  the  porcelain  or 
clean  brass  kettle  two  quarts  of  water,  and  a  pound 


of  sugar.  Let  it  boil  until  the  sugar  is  quite  dis- 
solved ;  put  in  fourteen,  twenty-eight,  or  three 
times  fourteen  halves,  if  the  peaches  are  small,  and 
quarts  are  used.  If  the  peaches  are  not  stoned,  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty,  should  be  put  iu,  according  (you 
will  perceive  my  idea)  to  the  number  of  bottles 
desired  to  fill  at  one  instant.  One  quart  will  hold 
fourteen  halves  or  ten  whole  peaches.  Let  them 
come  to  a  perfect  boil,  and  continue  to  boil  for 
not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes.  If  the  fruit 
is  very  ripe,  more  boiling  will  have  a  tendency  to 
crack  the  peaches  and  make  the  juice  muddy, 
whereas  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  fruit  unbroken, 
and  the  juice  as  clear  as  water.  Fill  the  bottles  as 
quickly  as  possible,  taking  a  fork  to  put  iu  the 
peaches,  and  filling  up  with  boiling  juice,  using  a 
very  hot  teacup  for  this  purpose  ;  seal  immediately. 
All  the  juice  from  the  kettle  will  probably  not  have 
been  used,  and  more  water  and  sugar  should  be 
added,  and  more  fruit,  until  the  process  is  com- 
pleted. It  is  quite  a  help  to  have  a  kettle  of  water 
boiling  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  Persons  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  bottling  fruit  should  be 
reminded  that  intense  heat  coming  suddenly  upon 
the  cool  glass  will  crack  the  bottle,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  bottle  by  filling  or  nearly 
filling  with  quite  warm  water  before  using. 

PEAcn  Pie. — Line  a  pie  dish  with  a  good  paste, 
pare,  stone,  and  quarter  some  nice,  ripe  peaches, 
and  slice  them  on  to  the  paste,  adding  a  little 
sugar,  cover  with  an  upper  paste,  aud  bake  until 
the  bottom  and  upper  crust  are  done  perfectly. 

Peach  Pie  another  Wat. — Take  a  deep  pie  or 
pudding  dish,  skin  a  quantity  of  peaches,  but  do 
not  take  out  the  stones,  and  fill  the  dish,  adding  a 
little  water  and  sugar.  Cover  witli  a  good  whole- 
some pastry,  rather  thick,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  leaving  the  door  open  awhile,  if  the  upper 
crust  seems  to  have  baked  before  the  fruit  is  done. 
No  under  crust.  To  be  eaten  cold.  Is  delicious 
with  sweet  cream. 

Plum  Pie.— Green  gage  or  the  blue  plums  make  an 
excellent  pie  if  treated  the  same  way  as  the  peach. 


Moral  Courage  in  a  Housekeeper. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  very  sensible 
letter  of  a  lady  who  adopts  the  signature  of  "  Pru- 
deutia."  "  All  food  should  be  of  excellent  quality, 
but  not  too  complicated,  or  too  many  varieties  at  a 
single  meal.  We  should  conscientiously  avoid 
habituating  children  to  concentrated  or  highly  sea- 
soned dishes,  as  it  creates  an  artificial  appetite, 
which,  iu  its  turn,  craves  stimulating  driuk.  I 
think  we  should  have  the  moral  courage  to  set  bo- 
fore  our  guests  healthful  food,  that  our  example 
aud  iuflueuce  may  be  felt  in  the  light  direction. 
There  are  so  many  choice  fruits,  canned,  and  other- 
wise preserved,  that  a  satisfactory  aud  at  the  same 
time  unobjectionable  meal  may  be  prepared  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  There  are  a  few  choice  friends 
iu  this  vicinity  who  make  it  a  point,  when  they 
visit  each  other,  not  to  overdo  culinary  matters, 
that  the  woman  of  the  house  may  enjoy  a  social 
time  with  the  rest.  Most  of  us  do  our  own  work, 
and  must  give  our  time  to  preparing  meals." 


Soap  Making. 

Soap  making  is  an  important  household  opera- 
tion. We  have  already  published  some  communi- 
cations upon  the  subject,  and  now  give  place  to 
one  from  Mrs.  M.  C.  Ross,  Warsaw,  111.,  which  has 
the  merit  of  being  direct  and  practical.  She  writes  : 
"In  the  first  place,  if  your  wood  is  poor,  your 
ashes  will  be  poor  and  you  will  not  have  good  soap. 
Take  good  care  of  your  ashes,  and  one  week  before 
the  lye  is  required,  put  them  in  the  leach,  pounding 
them  down,  solid.  It  is  easier  done  if  they  are 
dampened.  Then  pour  on  water  until  they  begin 
to  drip,  after  which  let  them  stand  one  week  to 
"  rot,"  then  hang  on  your  kettles  and  commence 
runuing  off  lye  for  operations.  By  letting  the  ashes 
stand  to  "rot,"  as  it  is  called,  the  lye  is  stronger, 
and  the  soap  of  a  better  quality,  and  not  so  apt  to 


be  "livery."  If  the  lye  is  too  strong,  I  weaken  it; 
if  too  weak,  I  boil  it.  The  proper  strength  can  be 
told  by  putting  a  fresh  egg  into  it.  It  should  throw 
the  big  end  of  the  egg  up  above  the  surface  to 
show  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dime  (if  any  one 
nowadays  can  find  one  to  make  the  comparison). 
If  the  lye  is  a  trifle  weaker,  the  egg  sinks.  With 
lye  of  this  strength,  take  a  pound  of  clear  grease,  or 
its  equivalent  in  common  "  soap  grease,"  to  each 
gallon  of  lye  used,  and  set  to  boiling.  After  the 
grease  is  "  eaten  up,"  if  the  mixture  will  "eat" 
or  take  the  plume  off  of  a  feather,  put  in  more 
grease.  If  a  white  scum  rises  on  top,  skim  it  off, 
or  put  in  more  lye.  This  scum  is  grease,  and 
should  never  be  left  until  it  is  cold.  Boil  until  it 
looks  ropy  as  it  runs  off  the  stirrer.  If  not  boiled 
too  thick,  all  sediment  will  settle  while  it  is  cool- 
ing, and  I  prefer  not  to  have  the  lye  poured  in  as 
Mrs.  Gage  directs  in  an  article  iu  the  May  number. 
A  former  writer  gives  her  trouble  with  grease  that 
was  too  salt.  I  think  if  6he  had  rightly  known, 
her  lye  was  too  strong.  I  never  have  trouble  with 
salty  grease  except  that  it  makes  the  soap  hard. 
A  lady  once  put  up  her  ashes  with  mine  for  making 
soap.  It  was  so  strong  as  to  bear  an  egg  entirely 
above  the  lye.  I  weakened  mine  and  had  no  diffi- 
culty. She  tried  an  experiment,  and  boiled  all  day ; 
still,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  it  would  n't  come  worth 
a  cent."  An  old  lady  seeing  it,  told  her  to  pour 
water  into  it.  She  added  nearly  as  much  water  as 
there  was  compound  in  the  kettle.  Instantly  the 
soap  came." 

m  i  »»»  i  . — 

Ella's  Itj". — Ella  came  to  visit  her  aunt,  and 
as  she  was  so  much  interested  in  plants  we  gave 
her  a  small  cutting  of  Ivy  iu  a  pot.  Never  was 
there  a  plant  that  had  such  attention  as  that  Ivy, 
during  her  visit.  It  was  carried  from  one  window 
to  another,  to  get  a  more  favorable  aspect,  as  she 
thought.  Every  hour,  almost,  she  asked  if  it  did  not 
need  water.  Ella  went  to  visit  her  grandmother, 
leaving  her  Ivy  in  our  charge,  with  particular  in- 
junctions to  take  care  of  it.  A  week  after  her  aunt 
visited  the  grandmother,  and  Ella's  first  question 
was  about  her  Ivy.  The  Ivy  was  taken  good  care 
of,  and  now  Ella  has  the  sole  charge  of  it.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  the  love  of  little  children  for  some 
plant  that  they  can  call  their  own;  they  pet  it  a9  if 
it  were  a  doll.  There  is  no  better  plant  for  chil- 
dren than  the  Ivy.  It  will  bear  all  the  misuse  they 
will  give  it,  and  repay  all  the  care  it  gets  by  grow- 
ing luxuriantly.  The  plant  is  a  long-lived  one,  and 
that  which  is  a  pleasure  to  the  child  may  become  a 
delight  in  maturcr  years. 


Indian  Custard  Pudding-.— By  M.  E. 

E.  4  heaping  t&blespoonfuls  of  Indian  meal,  1 
tgg,  to  1  quart  of  milk  ;  salt  aud  spice ;  6weeten  to 
taste.  Beat  the  egg  and  meal  together  and  pour  in 
the  milk,  and  stir  twice  while  baking.  Bake  one 
hour  slowly. 

Spinach. — Wash  the  leaves,  and  boil  tender  in 
a  very  little  water,  salted  slightly  ;  drain  dry  ;  chop 
aud  return  to  the  pan,  seasoning  with  plenty  of 
butter  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Heat  a  small 
dish  and  place  the  vegetable  neatly  in  the  center, 
smoothing  the  edges  with  a  spoon  or  knife.  Gar- 
nish with  cold  boiled  eggs  in  slices. 

Hint  CHow  Cliow  for  Roast  1  .anil* . 
— By  "  Anna."  Take  one-third  onions  to  two- 
thirds  cucumbers,  add  spearmint,  green  pepper-, 
and  mustard,  chop  finely  together,  put  into  a 
jar,  and  add  strong  vinegar  and  salt ;  cork  it  up 
and  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Cirapc  Jolly. — By  Aunt  Mary.  Pick  the 
grapes  from  the  stems,  pour  on  water  to  nearly 
cover  them,  and  cook  until  the  skins  split  open; 
then  put  them  through  a  sieve  and  strain  the  juico 
through  a  flannel  bag.  Put  a  piut  of  juiee  to  a 
pound  of  sugar,  aud  boil  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Silver  Cake.— The  whites  of  eight  eggs,  1 
cupful  of  butter,  2  of  sugar,  3  of  flour,  }4  of 
sweet  milk,  1  tcaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  % 
teaspoonful  of  soda;  mix  all  together,  and  bake  in 
a  moderately  heated  oven  until  of  a  light  brown. 
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How  to  Clot  «  Farm. 

We  are  often  told  how  to  obtain  a  good  education,  how 
to  rise  in  mercantile  business,  and  how  quite  poor  lads 
have  struggled  up  against  many  difficulties  to  high  posi- 
tions ;  but  how  can  one,  with  only  willing  hand:*,  a  brave 
honest  heart,  and  trust  in  God,  obtain  a  farm  that  will 
not  only  bring  him  in  a  living,  but  secure  to  him  a  com- 
fortable fortune?  A  Western  lad  has  answered  the  ques- 
tion by  doing  this  very  thing.  At  sixteen,  with  a  good, 
common  school  education,  he  left  his  father,  in  Kentucky, 
as  he  had  no  profitable  employment  for  him.  He  hired 
himself  to  a  neighboring  fanner,  the  first  year  for  only 
seventy  dollars.  Instead  of  expending  his  money  upon 
himself  in  the  form  of  clothes,  or  in  the  gratification  of 
his  appetites,  he  clothed  himself  decently  iu  cheap,  home- 
made garments,  and  loaned  his  money  at  six  percent  in 
terest.  Working  the  next  year,  with  a  liberal  employer 
for  the  times,  by  diligently  laboring  morning  and  even- 
ing, he  was  enabled  to  add  to  his  education,  by  three 
months  of  schooling,  an  acquaintance  with  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
language.  And  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  an  additional  sum  of  ninety- 
six  dollars  to  place  at  interest.  But  he  had  a  larger  and 
more  productive  capital  than  his  accumulated  earnings- 
he  had  become  known  in  the  community  for  his  dili- 
gence, his  economy,  and  his  honesty,  and  his  services 
■were  now  m  demand  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages.  lie  was 
made,  when  nineteen  years  old,  a  Collector  and  a  Sheriff1 
of  his  County.  When  he  entered  upon  his  twentieth 
year,  with  his  savings  and  the  interest  upon  previous 
earnings,  in  addition  to  several  periods  of  earnest  study, 
during  the  winters,  which  had  secured  for  him  a  superior 
education,  with  a  respectable  outfit  of  clothing,  with 
universal  respect  among  the  neighbors,  and  the  good  will 
of  all  that  knew  him,  he  found  himself  the  possessor  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars ;  and  at  twenty-one  he 
had  increased  this  sum  to  five  hnndred  and  fifty.  He 
now  started  for  the  farther  West,  and  in  a  prairie  State 
secured  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  fertile  land,  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  A  portion  of  his  remain- 
jug  capital  enabled  him  to  purchase  stock  and  imple- 
ments for  farming.  The  second  year  gave  him  a  good 
crop.  His  little  store  of  money  honestly  acquired,  his 
excellent  education  obtained  in  hours  saved  from  sleep, 
his  good  sense  and  integrity,  soon  brought  him  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  his  scattered  neighbors.  His  habits 
of  reading  not  only  gave  him  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
pleasure,  but  his  agricultural  books  and  papers  aided 
him  in  increasing  the  size  and  value  of  his  crops,  and 
prepared  him  for  the  responsible  positions  he  has  been 
called  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  fill.  He  is  now,  although 
not  an  old  man,  a  wealthy  farmer,  with  broad,  beautiful 
lands  under  cultivation  around  him,  with  large  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  with  every  comfort  that 
money,  the  respect  of  others,  and  an  honorable  and  vir- 
tuous life,  cau  afford.  When  speakers  tell  you  in  your 
schools,  boys,  that  the  highest  offices  in  the  nation  are 
open  to  you,  you  may  reasonably  doubt  of  your  success 
in  obtaining  them,  for  there  are  now  too  many  applicants 
for  them,  and  you  may  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
you  do  not  hereafter  reach  them ;  but  a  good  farm,  a 
comfortable  livelihood,  and  a  virtuous  life,  are  open 
before  you  all.  You  need  only  yonr  hands,  good  sense, 
perseverance,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  to  secure  them. 


Ways  of    letting   a.  JLI>  iug. 

Some  time  ago  we  illustrated  several  of  the  odd  ways 
of  getting  a  living  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  and  other  large  cities.  It  is  amusing  to  watch 
the  curious  customers  who  try  the  lung  testers,  strength 


measurers,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  a  man  appears  with 
a  small  galvanic  battery,  and  he  may  be  said  to  make  his 
living  in  a  shocking  manner.  He  allows  the  newsboys 
and  others  to  take  hold  of  the  poles  of  the  battery  upon 
the  payment  of  a  penny.  At  first  the  shocks  are  very 
light  aud  rather  pleasant,  but  by  a  slight  change  in  the 
instrument  the  operator  is  able  to  increase  their  strength 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  become  difficult  to  bear  The 
trick  is  very  amusing  to  the  bystanders,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  the  victim.  The  little  picture  by  the  artist,  not  far 
from  our  office,  tells  its  own  story. 

The  I>octoi-'s    Talks-About    Mak- 
ing a  Fire. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  talked  with  the  boys  and 
girls.  Not  that  I  have  taken  any  the  less  interest  in 
them,  for  I  have  occasionally  put  in  articles  without  des- 
ignating where  they  came  from.  I  have  so  much  to  do 
with  this,  that,  and  the  other,  about  the  paper,  that  I  sel- 
dom get  time  to  talk  with  my  young  friends.  Now  I 
propose  to  talk  to  you  about  making  a  fire,  and,  it  may  be, 
continue  it  through  several  numbers.  With  us,  a  fire  is 
so  much  a  matter  of  course,  so  easily  to  be  had  by  the 
striking  of  a  match,  that  we  little  think  of  the  steps  that 
have  led  up  to  matches.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  you 
were  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island,  how  would  yon 
start  a  fire  ?  With  matches,  of  course, — but  there  are  no 
matches  !  The  few  that  might  have  been  in  your  pocket 
were  water-soaked  and  useless.  Flint  and  steel,— but  on 
desert  islands  there  is  neither  flint  nor  steel  to  be  had. 
When  a  boy  at  school,  did  you  never  rub  a  smooth  button 
on  the  desk,  or  better,  (or  worse)  one  of  those  smooth 
seeds  from  the  South  which  they  call  "  burn  stones,'''  and 
having  heated  it  as  much  as  possible  by  friction,  apply 
it  to  the  hand  of  your  next  neighbor?  I  know  it  is  a  trick, 
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but  I  would  not  give  much  for  a  boy  who  did  not  know 
a  trick  or  two.  Mind,  I  do  not  commend  it,  but  as  it  is 
'•boynater,1'  I  accept  it  as  a  fact,  as  long  as  we  have  boys. 
Well,  now,  about  fire.  I  have  traveled  much  among 
Indians,  and  they  have  no  matches.  Fire  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  them,  and  when  once  extinguished,  is 
only  renewed  with  difficulty.  I  have  known  Indians  to 
travel  hundreds  of  miles,  one  or  two  of  their  party  car- 
rying a  lighted  and  charred  Cotton-wood  or  Poplar  stick. 
The  coal  on  the  end  of  such  a  brand  remains  alight  a  sur- 
prising length  of  time,  and  when  the  fire  shows  signs  of 
giving  out,  the  holders  of  two  sticks  put  the  ends  togeth- 
er and  blow  and  coax  until  the  existence  of  fire  is  fully 
established.  But  I  have  not  told  you  how  those  Indians 
get  fire,  where  none  is  to  be  found  to  start  from.  Before 
I  describe  the  process,  I  will  state  here,  and  not  in  a  very 
precise  way,  but  as  something  to  be  remembered,  that 
all  motion  produces  heat,  and  all  heat  may  be  made  to 
produce  motion.  I  put  that  as  what  is  called  an  "abstract 
proposition, "  but  it  is  simple,  and  I  wish  yon  to  remem- 
ber it.  Now  to  come  back  to  our  Indians.  How  are  they, 
who  have  no  matches,  to  get  a  fire?  Can  you  conceive 
of  any  other  way  than  that  of  friction?  They  cannot, 
and  friction  it  is  of  the  most  severe  kind.  You  read  in 
the  books  that  Indians  get  a  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces 
of  wood  together.  As  a  statement,  this  is  true,  but  the 
kind  of  wood  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  arranged  are  not 
mentioned.  If  you  take  two  common  strips  of  wood  and 
rub  one  upon  another,  they  will  become  very  hot — hot 
enough  perhaps  to  light  a  match,  but  this  is  not  making 
a  fire  without  outside  help.  Let  me  tell  you  how  I 
have  seen  Indians  who  had  no  matches  get  a  fire  by  fric- 
tion. The  Indian  uses  a  piece  of  very  hard  wood  and 
one  of  very  soft  wood.  The  hard-wood  strip  is  about 
two  feet  long,  and  two  inches,  more  or  less,  square.  The 
engraving  represents  its  shape.  In  what  may  be  called 
its  upper  surface  there  are  concavities  or  hollowed-out 
spots  which  by  a  hole  communicate  with  what  is  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving  as  the  front  side.  Sand,  or  any 
powder,  if  dropped  into  these  hollows  would  run  out  of 
the  hole  at  the  side.  The  Indian  has  a  stick  of  this  kind 
long  enough  for  him  to  hold  it  conveniently  by  placing 
his  knees  upon  it.  He  then  has  a  very  soft  stick, 
usually  the  flower  stem  of  a  Yucca,  which  he  twirls  rap- 
idly between  his  hands,  the  end  of  the  soft  stick  rest- 
ing iu  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  hard  stick  upon  which 
his  knees  rest.    The  soft  stick  is  revolved  with  great 


rapidity  by  the  rubbing  of  the  hands  :  heat  is  generated, 
soon  the  end  of  the  stick  becomes  charred,  and  the  char- 
coal being  rnbbed  off  by  the  motion,  drops  through  the 
chaunej  in  the  hard  stick  that  we  have  mentioned,  and  a 
little  pi-c  of  it  is  accumulated  in  front,  and  is  caught 
upon  a  leaf.  The  Indian  then  redoubles  his  efforts  at 
twirling  the  soft  stick,  and  if  he  spins  hard  enough, 
at  length  a  spark  drops  out  upon  the  little  charcoal 
heap,  sets  the  whole  on  fire,  and  he  has  only  to  se- 
cure and  nurse  this  fire.  It  seems  very  easy  to  tell  this, 
but  I  have  seen  many  a  stout  Indian  get  into  a  great  per- 
spiration over  the  operation,  and  have  tried  it  a^ain  and 
again,  with  the  best  of  savage  instruction,  with  the  result 
of  getting  a  splendid  sweat,  but  never  a  spark.  This  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  most  primitive  way  of  getting  a  fire. 
We  will  talk  about  the  other  methods  at  another  time. 

A.   Horticultural  E>olI. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Moore  of  Brown  Co.  Ohio,  sends  an  item 
for  the  Boys  and  Girls,  ne  was  much  amused  at  seeing 
several  little  girls  making  an  odd  kind  of  doll.  The 
starting-point  was  a  hol- 
lyhock, which,  turned  up- 
Bide  down,  furnished  in 
its  colored  part  a  very  nice 
skirt,  aud  the  green  part 
(calyx)  a  nicely  fitting 
waist.  Then  for  a  head , 
what  could  be  better  than 
a  grape?  But  the  thing 
must  have  arms,  so  a  straw 
was  stuck  in,  and  that  the 
lady  might  be  in  full  dress, 
she  was  furnished  with  a 
belt  of  the  skin  of  a  rhu- 
barb stem  ;  the  feet  are 
made  of  beans.  We  show  this  as  a  capita!  specimen  of 
child's  ingenuity.  There  is  more  fun  iu  making  such  things 
as  these  than  there  is  in  playing  with  costly  toys.  We  be- 
lieve in  home-made  toys,  and  now  what  boy  or  girl  has 
found  amusement  in  some  such  simple  thing  as  tUs,  and 
is  ready  to  tell  it  to  all  the  others  of  our  large  family  ? 

IVew   IPiazzles  to  l>e   Answered. 

No.  356.  Conundrum.—  Mixed  relationships.  The  ques- 
tions of  relationship  given  in  July  last  called  oat  an 
unusual  number  of  answers,  and  similar  questions,  one 
of  which  we  give.  The  following  is  sent  by  G.  W. 
Clemmer,  Parksville,  Tenn.  Two  women  saw  two  men 
coming  towards  the  bouse.  One  woman  said  to  the 
other,  here  come  our  fathers,  our  children's  fathers,  our 
children's  grandfathers,  and  our  own  husbands.  What 
was  the  relationship  ? 

Enigmas,  J?iddte$,  Metagrams,  etc.— Quite  a  number 
have  been  sent  us.  but  we  do  not  publish  any  unless  the 
answer  is  given,  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  judge  of  their 
value  before  putting  them  in  print.  "J.  C.  W.,"'  "Met- 
agram,"  and  others,  will  see  why  their  contributions  do 
not  appear  ;  besides  we  do  not  care  for  a  contribution 
from  any  one  on  any  subject  who  does  not  wish  to  sign 
his  or  her  name. 


No.  357.  Picture  Conundrum.— This  picture  shows  an 
artist  at  work  and  a  boy  who  has  been  caught  at  stealing 
apples.    In  what  respect  are  they  alike  ? 


No.  358.    Illustrated  Eebus.—A  very  easy  one,  but  it 
gives  good  advice  to  the  young  people  who  can  read  it. 
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M  I  S  C  H  I  E  F. — Drawn  by  Edwin  Forbes  from  a  Sketch  by  Thomas  "Worth. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


So,  Miss  Mischief,  our  artist  has  caught  you  !  Yon  went 
out.  to  the  barn  when1  you  thought  no  one  would  Bee  you, 
to  play  your  mischievous  pranks  and  teaze  the  old  horse. 
The  artist  did  not  tell  us  where  he  made  the  sketch,  and 
we  hope  that  none  of  our  boys  and  girls  know  where  he 
might  have  made  it.  It  may  for  a  while  Beem  to  be  fan  to 
teaze  an  animal  which  is  so  confined  that  he  cannot  resent 
it,  but  is  it  right?  Is  it  not  unkind  to  take  advantage  of  the 
horse's  helpless  condition  and  annoy  him  as  "  Little  Mis- 
chief" is  doing?  Look  out,  young  lady!  Horses  have 
good  memories  and  know  who  treat  them  kindly  or 
otherwise,  almost  as  well  as  some  human  beings  do. 
(.>ld  Jack,  if  he  is  the  sensible  horse  we  take  him  to  he, 
will  some  day  pay  you  off  for  plaguing  him.  If  by  and 
by  he  should  lake  a  fancy  to  your  pretty  straw  hat  and 
spoil  it  with  a  nip,  when  you  are  not  thinking  of  any 
danger,  you  need  not  be  surprised.  It  is  much  better  to 
be  good  friends  with  even  the*  animals  upon  the  farm 
than  to  earn  their  ill  will.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  boys  and  girls  can  have  plenty  of  fun  without 
disturbing  the   comfort  of  the  poor   helpless  animals. 

A  few  days  ago  a  dog  belonging  to  Rev.  C.  A.  Downs, 
of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  had  a  slight  "onpleaeantuoss"  with 
a  woodchuck,  and  the  latter  seized  him  by  the  check  and 


refused  to  relinquish  his  hold.  With  remarkable  pres- 
ence of  mind,  his  dogship  repaired  to  a  brook  near  by, 
and  sousing  the  woodchuck  under,  held  him  there  until 
he  was  drowned. 

The  pastor  of  a  popular  church,  one  Sabbath  evening, 
at  the  Sabbath  School  concert,  said :  "  Boys,  when  I 
heard  your  beautiful  songs  to-night  I  had  to  work  hard  to 
keep  my  feet  still;  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  trouble 
with  them  ?"  "  Chilblains,  sir,''''  said  a  little  six-year-old 
buy,  which,  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion, set  the  whole  audience  in  a  roar. 

At.  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  recently,  during  an  ex- 
amination in  history,  one  of  the  most  promising  pupils 
was  interrogated  :  "  Mary,  did  Martin  Luther  die  a  nat- 
ural death?"  "No,"  was  the  reply,  "he  was  excom- 
municated by  a  bull." 

Answers  to  Problems  mid  Puzzles. 

No.  347.  "That  same  old  Coon"  needs  only  to  be 
turned  upside  down  to  make  it  showits  face.  Conun- 
drum, No.  848. — The  beggar  was  a  woman.  No.  349.— 
The  picture  was  that  of  the  man's  own  son.    Rebus  No. 


350, — Abbreviate  (A  breve  E  (which  should  have  been  I) 
8.  Rebus  No.  351.— Be  above  fawning  upon  persons 
above  you,  or  oppressing  those  beneath  you.  (Bee  above 
fawn  iu  G  upon  persons  above  ewe,  OR  O  pressing  Those 
beneath  ewe).  Answers  have  been  sent  by  a  large  num- 
ber. Owing  to  some  change  in  our  editorial  arrange- 
ments it  may  happen  that  some  who  have  sent  answers 
have  failed  to  receive  credit  for  them.  We  trust  that  this 
accident  will  not  prevent  them  from  trying  again.  Where 
correct  in  one  case  and  wrong  in  another,  we  designate 
the  right  answer  by  the  number.  C.  Williams,  D.  W. 
Leitzell,  L.  M.  Wright,  W.  Pulsifer  (349),  S.  P.  Heilmau, 

A.  D.  Rlker  (347),  G.  McBride,  G.  W.  Quinby,  Jr.  (348), 
Alice  Bradstreet,  J.  M.  Dorr  (349),  J.  G.  Ilertzter  (349),  C. 

B.  Villct,  Alice  Warren,  C.  B.  Overinger,  L.  E.  Whitney, 
G.  W.  Clemmer,  Jonas  Bare,  W.  T.  Jolly  (348),  J.  A.  San- 
ford,  Bella  Allen,  W.  C.  Ellis,  Mary  M.  Skidmoro,  LeRoy 
Shepard,  Annie  S.  Eudd,  Lucy  W.  Dresser  (347),  "Ann 
Easyone,"  L.  H.  Reynolds,  Willie  W.  Darrah  (request 
attended  to),  "Ruralist,"  W.  8.  Haines,  Ida  E.  Miller 
(34S),  H.  Tudor,  Frank  P.  Bankstonc,  W.  W.  Maryatt, 
J.  C.  Morrow,  C.  S.  Rush,  W.  J.  Bums,  Julia  A.  San- 
born, A.  D.  Newton  (310),  F.  S.  Ingalls,  Emma  F.  Gil- 
christ, Charlie  D.  Beck,  J.  Lchde,  C.  W.  Adamson,  H.  B. 
Wade  (317),  Jas.  Carson,  Henry  Fletcher,  Walter  Roberts. 
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OUR    YOUNG    FOLKS   MAGAZINE. 


"THE  BEST    JUVENILE  MAGAZINE  EVER    PUBLISHED    IN  ANY  LAND    OR    LANGUAGE." 


From  the  September  number  we  make  the   following  extract  from  Mr.  ALDRirn's  popular  Story— "The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy." 

HOW    WE    ASTONISHED    THE    RIVERMOUTHIANS. 


Among  the  few  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Rivermouth  during  the  past  twenty  years 
there  is  one  which  I  regret.  I  lament  the  removal  ot  all  those  varnished  iron  cannon  which 
used  to  do  duty  as  posts  at  the  corners  of  streets  leading  from  the  river.  They  were  quaintly 
Ornamental,  each  set  upon  end  with  a  solid  shot  solder^l  into  its  month,  and  gave  to  that 
part  of  the  town  a  picturesqucuess  very  poorly  atoned  for  by  the  conventional  wooden 
stalces  that  have  deposed  them. 

These  guns  ("old  sogers"  the  boys  called  them)  had  their  story,  like  everything  else  In 
EivcTmouth.  When  that  everlasting  last  war— the  war  of  1812,  lmtan— came  to  an  end,  all  the 
hri^s,  schooners,  and  harks,  fitted  out  at  this  port  as  privateers  were  as  eager  to  get  rid  of 
their  useless  twelve-pounders  and  swivels  as  they  had  previously  been  to  obtain  them. 
Many  of  the  pieces  had  cost  large  sums,  and  now  they  were  little  better  than  so  much  crude 
Iron,— not  so  good,  in  fact,  for  they  were  clumsy  things  to  break  up  and  melt  over.  The 
government  did  u't  want  them;  private  citizens  did  n't  want  them;  they  were  a  drug  iu 
the  market. 

But  there  was  one  man,  ridiculous  beyond  his  generation,  who  got  it  Into  his  head  that  a 
fortune  was  to  be  made  out  of  these  same  guns.  To  buy  them  all,  to  hold  on  to  them  until 
war  was  declared  again  (as  be  had  no  doubt  it  would  he  in  n  t\-w  months],  and  then  sell  out 
at  fabulous  prices,— this  was  the  daring  iJea  that  addled  the  pate  of  Silas  Trcfethen,  "Dealer 
In  E.  &  W.  I.  Goods  and  Groceries,"  as  the  faded  sign  over  his  shop-door  informed  the  public. 

At  Trefelhen's  death  his  unique  collection  came  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer.  Some 
of  the  larger  •runs  were  sold  to  the  town,  and  planted  at  the  corners  of  divers  streets; 
Others  went  off  to  the  Iron-foundry;  the  balance,  numbering  twelve,  were  dumped  down 
on  a  deserted  wharf  at  the  foot,  of  Anchor  Lane,  where,  summer  after  summer,  they  rested 
at  their  ease  in  the  grass  and  fungi,  pelted  in  autumn  by  the  rain,  and  annually  buried  by 
the  winter  snow.    It  is  with  these  twelve  guns  that  our  story  has  to  deal. 

Tbcs  wharf  where  they  reposed  was  shut  off  from  the  street  by  a  high  fence,— a  silent, 
dreamy  old  wharf,  covered  with  strange  weeds  and  mosses.  On  account  of  its  seclusion 
andWic  sood  fishing  it  afforded,  it  was  much  frequented  by  us  boys. 

.Tack  Harris,  Charley  Harden,  Harry  Ulake,  and  myself,  were  fishing  off  the  grass-grown 
wharf  one  afternoon,  when  a  thought  flashed  upon  me  like  an  inspiration. 

"  I  s:iy.  boys  !"  I  cried,  hauling  in  my  line  hand  over  hand.  *' I've  got  something!" 

"  What  does  it  pull  like,  youngster?"  asked  Harris,  looking  down  at  the  taut  line  and 
expecting  to  see  a  big  perch  at  last. 

••  o,  nothing  iu  the  fish  way,"  1  returned,  laughing;  "it's about  the  old  guns." 

"  What  about  them?" 

"I  was  thinking  what  Jolly  fun  It  would  be  to  set  one  of  the  old  sogers  on  his  legs  and 
serve  him  out  a  ration  of  gunpowder." 

Dp  came  the  three  lines  In  a  jiffy.  An  enterprise  better  suited  to  the  disposition  of  my 
companions  could  not  have  been  proposed. 

In  a  short  time  we  had  one  of  the  smaller  cannon  over  on  its  back  and  were  busy  scraping 
the  green  rust  from  the  touch-hole.  The  mould  bad  spiked  the  gun  so  effectually,  that  for 
:i  while  we  fancied  we  should  have  to  give  up  our  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  old  soger. 

"  A  \o\vz  gimlet  would  clear  it  out,"  said  Charley  Harden,  "  if  we  only  had  one." 

I  looked  to  see  if  Sailor  Ben's  flag  was  flying  at  the  cabin  door,  for  he  always  took  in  the 
colors  when  he  went  off  fishing. 

"  When  you  want  to  know  if  the  Admiral's  abroad,  jest  cast  an  eye  to  the  buntin',  my 
hearttes,"  says  Sailor  Ben. 

Sometimes  in  a  jocose  mood  be  called  himself  the  Admiral,  ami  I[am  sure  he  deserved  to 
be  one.  The  Admiral's  flag  was  flying,  and  I  soon  procured  a  gimlet  from  his  carefully  kept 
tool-chest. 

Before  long  we  had  the  gun  in  working  order.  A  newspaper  lashed  to  the  end  of  a  lath 
served  as  a  swab  to  dust  out  the  bore.  Jack  Harris  blew  through  the  touch-hole  and  pro. 
nouueed  all  clear. 

Our  first  intention  was  to  load  and  fire  a  single  gun.  How  feeble  and  insignificant  was 
such  a  plan  compared  to  that  which  now  sent  the  light  dancing  into  our  eyes! 

"  What  could  we  have  been  thinking  of?"  cried  Jack  Harris.  "  We  Ml  give  'cm  a  broad- 
side, to  be  sure,  if  we  die  for  It !" 

We  turned  to  with  a  will,  and  before  nightfall  had  nearly  half  the  battery  overhauled  and 
ready  for  service.  To  keep  the  artillery  dry  we  stuffed  wads  of  loose  hemp  into  the  muzzles, 
and. fitted  wooden  pegs  to  the  touch  holes. 

At  recess  the  next  noon  the  Centipedes  met  in  a  corner  of  the.  school-yard  to  talk  over  the 
proposed  lark.  This  original  projectors,  though  they  would  have  liked  to  keep  the  thing 
secret,  were  obliged  to  make  a  club  matter  of  it,  Inasmuch  as  funds  were  required  for  am- 
munition. There  had  been  no  recent  drain  on  the  treasury,  and  the  society  could  well 
afford  to  spend  a  few  dollars  in  so  notable  an  undertaking. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  plan  should  he  carried  out  in  the  handsomest  manner, 
and  a  subscription  to  that  end  was  taken  on  the  spot.  Several  of  the  Centipedes  bad  n't  a 
cent,  excepting  the  one  strung  around  their  necks  ;  others,  however,  were  richer.  I  chanced 
t»  have  a  dollar,  and  it  went  Into  the  cap  quicker  than  lightning.  When  the  club,  in  view 
of  my  munificence,  voted  to  name  the  guns  Bailey's  Battery  I  was  prouder  than  I  have  ever 
been  since  over  anything. 

The  money  thus  raised,  added  to  that  already  in  the  treasury,  amounted  to  nine  dollars,— 
a  fortune  iu  those  days;  but  not  more  than  we  had  use  for.  This  sum  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  for  it  would  not  do  for  one  boy  to  buy  all  the  powder,  nor  even  for  us  all  to 
make  our  purchases  at  the  same  place.  That  would  excite  suspicion  at  anytime,  particu- 
larly at  a  period  so  remote  from  the  Fourth  of  July. 

There  were  only  three  stores  In  town  licensed  to  sell  powder;  that  gave  each  store  four 
customers.  Not  to  run  the  slightest  risk  of  remark,  one  hoy  bought  his  powder  on  Monday, 
the  next  boy  on  Tuesday,  and  so  on  until  the  requisite  quantity  was  in  our  possession.  This 
we  put  into  a  keg  and  carefully  hid  in  a  dry  spot  on  the  wharf. 

Who  knew  anything  about  fuses?  Who  could  arrange  it  so  the  guns  would  go  off  one 
after  the  other,  with  an  interval  of  a  minute  or  so  between  ? 

Theoretically  we  knew  that  a  minute-fuse  lasted  a  minute;  double  the  quantity,  two 
minutes  ;  but  practically  we  were  at  a  stand-still.  There  was  but  one  person  who  could  help 
us  in  this  extremity,— Sailor  Ben.    To  me  was  assigned  the  duty  of  obtaining  what  inform- 


ation I  could  from  the  ex-gunner,  it  being  left  to  my  discretion  whether   or  not  to  intrust 
him  with  our  secret. 

So  one  evening  I  dropped  Into  the  cabin  and  artfully  turned  the  conversation  to  fuses  in 
general,  and  then  to  particular  fuses,  but  without  getting  much  out  of  the  old  hoy,  Mho 
was  busy  making  a  twine  hammock.    Finally  I  was  forced  to  divulge  the  whole  plot. 

The  Admiral  had  a  sailor's  love  for  a  joke,  and  entered  at  once  and  heartily  into  onr 
scheme.  He  volunteered  to  prepare  the  fuses  himself,  and  I  left  the  labor  in  his  hands,  hav- 
ing bound  him  by  several  extraordinary  oaths— such  as  "Hope-I-inay-die"  and  "  Shiver-in  y- 
tiinbcrs  "—not  to  betray  us,  come  what  would. 

This  was  Monday  evening.  On  Wednesday  the  fuses  were  ready.  That  night  we  were  to 
unmuzzle  Bailey's  Battel}'. 

Directly  after  twilight  set  In  Phil  Adams  stole  down  to  the  wharf  and  fixed  the  fuses  to 
the  guns,  laying  a  train  of  powder  from  the  principal  fuse  to  the  fence,  through  a  chink  of 
which  I  was  to  drop  the  match  at  midnight. 

At  ten  o'cloek  River  mouth  goes  to  bed. 

At  eleven  o'clock  RWermouth  is  as  quiet  as  a  country  churchyard. 

At  twelve  o'clock  there  is  nothing  left  with  which  to  compare  the  stillness  that  broods 
over  the  little  seaport. 

In  the  midst  of  this  stillness.T  arose  and  glided  out  of  the  house  like  a  phantom  bent  on 
an  evil  errand;  like  a  phantom  I  flitted  through  the  silent  street,  hardly  drawing  breath 
until  I  knelt  down  beside  ttie  fence  at  the  appointed  place. 

Pausing  a  moment  for  my  heart  to  stop  thumping.  I  lighted  the  match  and  shielded  it 
with  both  bands  until  it  was  well  under  way,  and  then  dropped  the  blazing  splinter  on  the 
slender  thread  of  gunpowder. 

A  noiseless  flash  instantly  followed, and  all  was  dark  again.  I  peeped  through  the  crevice 
in  the  fence,  and  saw  the  main  fuse  spitting  out  sparks  like  a  conjurer.  Assured  that  the 
train  had  not  failed,  I  took  to  my  heels,  fearful  lest  the  fuse  might  burn  more  rapidly  than 
we  calculated,  and  cause  an  explosion  before  I  could  get  home.  This,  luckily,  did  not  hap- 
pen. There's  a  special  Providence  that  watches  over  idiots,  drunken  men,  and  boys. 
.  I  dodged  the  ceremony  of  undressing  by  plunging  into  bed,  jacket,  boots  and  all.  I  am 
not  sure  I  took  off  my  cap  ;  but  I  know  that  I  had  hardly  pulled  the  coverlid  over  me,  when 
uBooM  !"  sounded  the  first  gun  of  Bailey's  Battery. 

I  lay  as  still  as  a  mouse.  In  less  than  two  minutes  there  was  another  burst  of  thunder,  and 
then  another.    The  third  gun  was  a  tremendous  fellow  and  fairly  shook  the  house. 

The  town  was  waking  up.  Windows  were  thrown  open  here  and  there,  and  people  called 
to  each  other  across  the  streets  asking  what  that  firing  was  for. 

"Boon!"  went  gun  number  four. 

1  sprang  out  of  bed  and  tore  off  my  jacket,  for  I  heard  the  Captain  feeling  his  way  along 
the  wall  to  my  chamber.    I  was  half  undressed  by  the  time  he  found  the  knob  of    the  door. 

*'  I  say,  sir,"  I  cried,  "do  yon  bear  those  guns?" 

"Not  being  deaf,  I  do,"  said  the  Captain,  a  little  tartly,— any  reflection  on  bis  hearing  al- 
ways nettled  him  ;  *'  but  what  on  earth  they  are  for,  I  can't  conceive.  You  had  better  get 
up  and  dress  yourself." 

"  I  'm  nearly  dressed,  sir.* 

"  Boom  !  Boom  !"— two  of  the  guns  had  gone  off  together. 

The  door  of  Miss  Abigail's  bedroom  opened  hastily,  and  that  pink  of  maidenly  propriety 
stepped  out  into  the  hall  In  her  nightgown,— the  only  indecorous  thing  I  ever  knew  her  to 
do.    She  held  a  lighted  candle  In  her  hand  and  looked  like  a  vi'iy  aged  Lady  Macbeth. 

"  O  Dan'el,  this  is  dreadful !  What  do  you  suppose  It  means?  ' 

"  I  really  can't  suppose,"  said  the  Captain,  rubbing  bis  ear  ■  "  but  I  guess  it 's  over  now. 

"Boom!"  said  Bailey's  Battery. 

Rivermouth  was  wide  awake  now,  and  half  the  male  population  were  in  the  streets,  run- 
ning different  ways,  foi  the  firing  seemed  to  proceed  from  opposite  points  of  the  town. 
Everybody  waylaid  everybody  else  with  questions;  but  as  no  one  knew  what  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  tumult,  people  who  were  not  usually  nervous  began  to  be  oppressed  by  the 
mystery. 

Some  thought  the  town  was  being  bombarded  ;  some  thought  the  world  was  coming  lo 
an  end,  as  the  pious  and  ingenious  Mr.  Miller  had  predicted  it  would;  but  those  whocould'nt 
n't  form  any  theory  whatever  were  the  most  perplexed. 

In  the  meanwhile  Bailey's  Battery  bellowed  away  at  regular  intervals.  The  greatest 
confusion  reigned  everywhere  by  this  time.  People  with  lanterns  rushed  hither  and  thither. 
The  town-watch  had  turned  out  to  a  man,  and  marched  off,  in  admirable  order  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Discovering  their  mistake,  they  retraced  their  steps,  and  got  down  to  the 
wharf  just  as  the  last  cannon  belched  forth  its  lightning. 

The  cause  of  the  racket  soon  transpired.  A  suspicion  that  they  had  been  sold,  gradually 
dawned  on  the  Rivermouth ians.  Many  were  exceedingly  indignant,  and  declared  that  no 
penalty  was  severe  enough  for  those  concerned  in  such  a  prank;  others— and  these  were 
the  very  people  who  bad  been  terrified  nearly  out  of  their  wits— had  the  assurance  to  laugh, 
saying  they  knew  all  along  it  was  only  a  trick. 

The  town-watch  boldly  took  possession  of  the  ground,  and  the  crowd  began  to  disperse. 
Knots  of  gossips  lingered  here  and  tlieie  near  the  place,  Indulging  in  vain  surmises  as  to 
who  the  invisible  gunners  could  be. 

There  was  no  more  noise  that  night,  but  many  a  timid  person  lay  awake  expecting  a 
renewal  of  tlie  mysterious  cannonading.  The  Oldest  Inhabitant  refused  to  go  to  bed  on 
any  terms,  but  persisted  In  sitting  up  in  a  rocking-chair,  with  his  hat  and  mittens  on,  until 
daybreak.  * 

I  thought  I  should  never  get  to  sleep.  The  moment  I  drifted  off  in  a  doze  I  fell  to  laugh- 
ing and  woke  myself  up.  But  towards  morning  slumber  overtook  me  and  I  bad  a  series 
of  disagreeable  dreams,  in  one  of  which  I  was  waited  upon  by  the  ghost  of  Silas  Trcfethen 
with  an  exorbitant  bill  for  the  use  of  Ins  guns.  In  another,  I  was  dragged  before  a  court- 
martial  and  sentenced  by  Sailor  Ben,  in  a  frizzled  wig,  and  three-cornered  cocked  hat,  to 
be  shot  to  death  by  Bailey's  Battery,— a  sentence  which  Sailor  Ben  was  about  to  execute 
with  his  own  hand,  when  I  suddenly  opened  my  eyes  and  found  the  sunshine  lying  pleasant- 
ly across  my  face.    I  tell  you  1  was  glad  ! 


The  price  of  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  is  $3.00  per  Year.    The  first  fou     numbers  of  Our  Young    Folks   for  1869  sent  free  to  all    persons  wishing 
to  examine  them,  on  application  to  the  publishers. 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers.  Boston. 
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Westclsester  Black-Cap  Easpberry. 


FOR 


"0; 

HAS    NOT    ITS    EQUAL 
MARKET     OR     FAMILY 


USE. 


The  earliest  of  all  the  Black- Caps,  morn  productive,  pro- 
ducing on  an  average  from  five  to  eight  quarts  per  stool, 
perfectly  hardy,  and  is  the  host  flavored  berry  yet  discover- 
ed, having  a  rich,  sprightly  flavor,  exceedingly pleasant, 
berries  Large,  and  of  a  handsome  jet-black  color,  with  no 
bloom. 

Report  of  Committee  Farmers'  Club. 

The  Westchester  Black-Cap  Raspberry  Is  a  chance  Seed- 
ling, which  originated  eight  years  since  in  the  yard  of  Levi 
J.  Millie,  of  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.  He  has  cultivated  the  plant 
since  that  time  tor  tlia  better  opportunity  of  testing  and 
folly  demonstrating  its  value.  It  is  cue  of  the  strongest 
growing  varieties  Ihut  we  have  as  yet  seen,  having  ample 
opportunity  of  contrasting  it  side  by  side  with  the  Doolittle, 
in  various  situations  and  on  different  sods.  We  found  it  ex 
ceeded  the  Doolittle  in  every  respect ;  canes  th  t  we  meas- 
ured, were  from  fifteen  to  cign  teen  feet  in  length,  and  bear- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  trusses  of  berries.  These  canes 
wouVd  certainly  produce  two  quarts  of  fruit  nt  a  picking. 
Auotlivr  bush  we  saw,  grown  entirely  from  one  stem,  was 
eo  productive,  that  although  three  quarts  of  ripe  fruit  were 
picked  from  It,  uenvty  eight  more  were  Just  ripen  ins  We 
were  perfectly  . :  .-.':.  -l  m  it  no  extra  care  or  cultivation  had 
been  Sjiven,  t  >  plants  being  grown  close,  to  a  picket  fence, 
an  i  ttie  cms  never  having  been  pruned,  they  were  all  of 
th  i  sam  ■  rizs  and  productiveness.  In  comparison  with  the 
Doolittle  it  is  m  ire  productive,  and  one  week  earlier;  the 
berries  are  as  larg\  if  not  larger,  than  the  Doolittle,  and  in 
flavor  far  superior;  flesh  firm,  seeds  small,  and,  on  tins  ac- 
count, making  it  desirable  for  preserving.  It  ripens  move 
uniformly,  and  produces  less  imperfect  fruits.  There  is  no 
douht  about  its  being  a  distinct  variety,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
a  desirable  acquisition  to  our  list  of  small  fruits,  either  for 
market  or  family  use.  THOMAS  CAV  VNACH, 

Chairman  Committee  from  Farmers'  Club. 

Report  of  Committee  Fruit-Growers*  Club. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Fruit-Growers"  Club  to 
examine  the  merits  of  the  JYestchester  Seedling  Black-Cap 
Raspberry,  would  report  that  a  visit  was  made  on  Snturdav, 
Julv  3d,  to  th-  grounds  of  the  proprietor,  L.  J.  Mabre,  Tar- 
rytown,  N.  V.,  where  a  careful  Investigation  was  made  of 
the  excellencies  claimed  for  it,  and  a  fair  comparison  with 
Other  varieties.  They  found  it  to  he  exceedingly  vigorous, 
ripening  one  week  earlier  than  the  Doolittle,  fully  us  pro 
ductive,  a  much  better  flavor,  berries  ripening  more  uni- 
t  mnly  together,  an  I  averaging  us  large,  or  large;';  seeds 
smaller,  and  perfectly  hardy.  Wc  are  satis  tied  that  it  is  a 
new  variety,  ii:i&  received  no  extra  care  or  culture,  and  we 
think  will  prove  a  desirable  acquisition  to  our  present  list  ol 
varieties.  IIENKi"  T.  WiLLIAMa,  chairman. 


PRICES  OF  PLANTS.— Per  half  dozen,  by  mail.  S3;  per 
dozen,  by  mail,  $.1 ;  per  hundred,  830. 

AGENTS  WANTED.— All  Agents  furnished  with  written 
authority  to  sell  genuine  plants. 

£F~  Send  stamp  for  Circular.    Address, 
JOHN  L.  TRAVIS  <fc  FIELDS,  Gen'l  Agts., 

14  Park  Place,  "Jew- York. 

Select  Strawberries. 

Hoyden's  JX).  monstrous  berry,  extra,  50c.  rloz. ;  £?.  ICO. 
Charles  Downing,  best  berry  known,  50c,  doz.;  jti/.O,  !"."). 
Nicanor,  P«ak'^  Emperor,  productive,  50c.  doz.:  &3.5U,  100. 
Napoleon  IH,  and  Dr.  Kicaisc,  SI,  doz.:  $3,  LOO. 
ISarnes'  Mam  in  ith,  Romej  i.  Green  Pro1uif-.90c.dnz.;  61.50,  105. 
Jueunda,   Agriculturist,  Downer's  Prolific,    Wilson,  SO  els, 
doz.:  (1,  100. 

The  12  varieties,  i  doz.  each,  free  by  mail,  ?5. 

The  following  three  are  the  best  new  berries  in  Enrone : 
Rubns.  monstrous;  l.u  Africans,  nearly  black,  extra  fine; 
President  Wilder,  best  of  all,  50c.G  plant,  or  $4.  doz.  Cav- 
wo  i  l  and  Fern's  Seedling,  two  remarkable  berries,  weigh- 
ing l  ounce  each,  more  productive  thau  Wilson,  extra 
plants.  Si  doz.    Address 

YV.  S.  CARPENTER,  155  Rcade-st.,  New  York. 


Strawbei'iy  Plants. 

»vden's  No.  30,    Barnes,    Charles    Downing,    Rome1 
iliug,  Jucuud.1.  l.ennig's  White,  Nicanor.  Colfax.  50' 

fter  dozen;   $'2  per  hundred;  $15  per  thousand.    Agi  icnltur- 
3t,  Wilson,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  r>0cts.  per  dozen;  $1.50  per 


Hoyden's  No.  30,    Barnes,    Charles    Downing,    llomeyn'g 
See  i  iug,  Jucuud.1,  Lennig's  White,  Nicanor.  Colfax.  50  cts, 

fter  '1"/.' 
3t,  Wilson,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  50  cts.  per  dozen;  $1. 50  per 
hundred;    $10  per  thousand.     Address 
REIS1G  &  IIEXAMER,  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Versailles  Currants. 

We  ofTer  an  extra  fine  stock  of  this  celebrated  Currant  at 
the  following  rates  : 

I-year-  '  ■  100;  471  p»r  I.COO. 

2-year-old.    S-iperdoz  ...         pur  100;  SlOO  pei  I, 
Sample  sent  hv  m>iil  on  receipt  o(  S0a,    Send  ror  circular. 
EDWARD  BL^GESS,  Pougukeepsle,  N.  V. 


The  lona  Nurseries. 

Grape  Vines ;  also  choice  plants  of  all 
varieties  of  Small  Fruits. 

We  offer  for  fall  trade  a  large  and  choice  stork  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  prape  vines.  Including  lona,  Israel  la, 

Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  &c.  and  the  uew 
varieties.  Martha  and  Walter. 

We  have  also  a  £Ood  stock  of  one,  two,  and  three-year- 
old  vines  of  the 

EUJHOBIiAiS"  GRAPE, 

which  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant  esteems  to  be  the  most  valuable  varic- 
ty  ever  yet  introduced.  It  is  an  curly,  black  prape,  of  first 
quality,  equaling  cither  Delaware  or  lona  for  tidinesses  a 
table  fruit, and  makes  red  wine  superior  to  Norton's  Vir- 
gin a,  or  any  other  American  grape. 

Ripening  ns  early  ns  Hartford  Prolific,  and  being  entirely 
hardy,  it  can  be  successfully  grown  in  uorthern  latitudes, 
and  will  be  of  great  value  everywhere  as  au  early  market 
grape. 

^  lioever  has  success  with  the  Concord  vine  may  plant  the 
Enmelan  with  full  assurance  that  grapes  of  surpassing  ex- 
cellence may  be  obtained  by  using  an  average  degree  o( 
skill  In  cultivation.  'I  lie  Euinelan  vines  we  oiler  are  grown 
from  mature  wood  taken  from  the  original  stock,  all  of 
which  is  under  our  control,  the  old  vines  standing  in  our 
own  grounds.  To  insure  securing  the  genuine  pants,  all 
parlies  should  send  direct  to  us. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  Aug.  3d,  1S69. 
Messrs.  Hasbeotjck  A;  Bush nell. 

Gentlemen:  The  EuiUClau  gent  mo  by  Dr.  Grant  is  now 
on  its  second  year's  growth,  makim*  a  pood  show  oi  fruit, 
and  a  masterly  gi  owtn  or  wood.  I  must  say,  thus  fiir,  1  have 
nevrr  cared  "for  a  vine  which  more  fully  "fills  the  bi  I." 
The  characteristics  generally  ascribed  to  it  seem  to  he  fnllv 
developed  here,  and  alter  passing  through  the  severest  trial 
of  winter  the  vine  has  ever  sustained  in  this  locality,  it  now 
manifests  more  vigor  than  any  variety  I  have  ever  handled. 
Very  respectful  1  .  WM.  DKUOK.S. 

North  East,  Pa.,  Aug.  5th,  1809. 
Messrs.  TIapbuoitk  &  TU  si:.\  >:;  i„ 

Gents:  The  two  Enmelan  vir.es  had  of  C.  W.  Grant,  in 
the  spring  ol  lStiS,  have  mad  ■  a  r  ■  <  i  growth,  and  are  entire- 
ly healthv.  One  ot  the  vines  live  bunches  of  fruit  this 
soring.  The  five  hundred  Km..  :..  t  vines  purchased  ror  the 
Eoutli  Shore  "Wine  Co.  last  pprinsr,  liav  ■  grown  well,  and  are 
doing  better  than  any  other  vines  planted  by  me.  of  same 
age.                    Respectfully  yours. 

JOIIX  K.  MOT/TIER. 
SupL.  South  Shore  Wine  CoT 

From  the  thousands  ot  ETimelan  vines  sent  out.  the  report 
is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  foregoing.  The  high  rates  of 
advertising  forbid  our  giving  more  in  this  journal,  but  tu;l 
reports  will  be  given  in  Circular, 

Our  stock  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Gooseberries. 
Strawberries,  Currants  &c,  is  large,  and  strong  plants.  All 
at  lowest  cash  rates 

Agents  ami  the  Trade  supplied  at  liberal  discounts  Can- 
vassers wanted  in  everv  town. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular.    Address 

HASBROICK  &  BVSHKELL, 
(Successors  to  C  W.  Grant) 
lona,  (near  Peekskill),  Westchester  Co.  N»  T. 

CiOLUMBUS     NURSERY.  —  A  very  tare   and 
'    complete  assortment   of  Trees.  Small   Fruits.  Shrubs, 
Hoses  and  Plants,  of   the   best  quality   and  at   reasonable 
prices.    New  Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  to  applicants. 
H.  C.  1JANFOUD.  Columbus,  O. 

CanaiMiaigua  Nurseries. 

Superior  Stock  at  Low  Figures. 

Apple  Trees,  one,  two,  and  three  years  old. 

Pear  Trees,  one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  of  the  best 
Northern  and  Southern  varieties. 

Small  Fruits  in  large  supply. 

Grape  Vines,  old  and  many  new  varieties. 

Dealers  and  planters  arc  invited  to  examine  my  stock. 
Fall  price  list  sent  upon  application.    Address 

F.  L.  PEKRT,  Cauandaigua.  N,  T. 

■  MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES. 

ROCHESTER,  IS".  Y*. 

This  well-known  establishment,  founded  TO  years  ago  by 
the  present  proprietors,  and  conducted  ever  since  and  at 
the  present  time  under  their  personal  supervision,  nowoflers 
the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  the  country,  em- 
bracing : 

STANDARD  AND  DWABF  FUULT  TREES, 
GRAPES  A.VD  SMALL  FRUITS, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 
NEW  AND  RARE  FRUITS  OF  ALL  SORTS, 
NEW  AND  RARE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  collection  in  both  denartments,  useful  and  ornament- 
al, is  the  largest  in  the  U.S.  Extensive  specimen  grounds 
are  maintained  at  great  expense,  to  determine  qualitioaand 
insure  accuracy  in  propagation. 

Ordrrs  for  large  or  Email  quantities  promptlv  and  care- 
fully Tilled.  Parking  performed  iu  the  most  skillful  and 
thorough  manner. 

Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  ichen  desired. 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  stamps,  us  follows: 

No    1.— Fruits,  10c.     No.  2.—  Ornamental  Trees,  10c.     No. 
3.— Green-house,  5c.    No.  4.— "Wholesale,  feek. 
Address 

ELLWANCER..&  BARRY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  T. 

A  General   Stock  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 

nameiilr.l   Trcrs,  Grapi  Vines.  Small   Fruits  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Roses,  Hardy   Herbaceous  Plant-*,   Esculent    ti 
Bulbs,  A       l-  i  ;  .  .- ■   >r  amall  quantities,  cheap — 

I  i  clear  Die  ground— at  The  Mahoning   Nurseries,  roungs- 

lown,  O-  Slifpmeiits  direct  by  Pitt.,  Fort  Wavnc,  and  Chi- 
cago, and  Erie  Railroada  J.  MANNING. 


Fruit  and  Oniaaiicsafai  Trees 
for  fall  of  186D. 

WE  OFFER  FOE  THE  FALL  TRADE  A  VERY  LARGE  STOt"K  OP* 

Fruit  Trees  of  ail  kinds,  .botU  Standard 
a:-.tl  Dwarf, 

Grape  Vines,  \ative  and  Foreign,  the  best  va- 
rieties, old  and  neir,  a:ul  ircll  grown. 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  a 
general  assortment  of  all  the  Small  Fruits. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbing  Vines, 
and  Hoses,  the  largest  and  fine  '  ountrs/. 

Our  Nurseries  being  very  extensive  gives  us  a  full  supply 
of  Nursery  goods  generally. 

The  following  Catalogues,  just  issued  arc  very  complete 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  who  applv. 

No.  1,— Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.— Illustrated  Descriptive  (  atuloguc  of  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Hoses,  &c. 

^f>.  S.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Green-house  Plaot11.  tc. 

No.  4. —  Wholesale  Catalogue    for    Nurserymen,  Dealers, 
and  those  wishing  to  plant  in  large  quantities. 
Address  FROST  *i  CO., 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  £T.  Y* 

Hightstown    Nurseries. 

135,000    Peach    Trees    for    Sale  !  : 

Fal!  of  'c0  and  spring  of  "70.  Best  market  varieties.  Sntnl 
for  circular.  I;.  1".  PULLEN,  Hightstown,  N".  J. 

DUDLEY  &  NERRELL, 

NURSERT3IEX, 

Geneva,  N.  ¥. 

FRUT  TREES, 

ORXAJHEKTAL    STOCK, 

CHOICE  GRAPE  TIXES, 

(lona,      Eumelan,      Salem,      Martha, 

Walter,  &c.)  m 

LARGE  STOCK— PRICES  LOW  ! 

SESD  FOR  CATALOGUES! 

WRIT  DO  1 0U  WAHT1 

%"%T°LF    <^^^EIv    NURSERY.  —75.000    Peach, 
w  *      including  (..olden  Cap.    50,003  Early  Slay,  and  other 
cherry  trees,  t«  o  mid  three  \  r.vr*.    (ieueral  variety  ol  trees, 
vines,  and  plants.    (  malogues  ready. 

JOHN  WAMPLKR,  Trotwood.  Ohio. 

our  stock. 

tVe  solicit  correspondence  and  n  personal  examination  of 
Ornamentals  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

~Sew  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Truits  and 
Grccn-House  r.n:l  Bedding  Plants  in  their  season. 
Hedge  Plants,  Seedlings  and  Bulbs. 
Native  and  Foreign  Grape  Vines, 
Hoses,  Evergreens,  Small  Fruits, 
Fruit    and   Ornamental    Trees  and   Slirubs, 
Offer  for  the  present  season  a  complete  assortment  of 
Geneva*  ^S".  "V., 

Washington  Street  Nurseries, 

Graves,  Selover,  Willard    &  Co., 
J^axT.lIiiiei*    I>J miseries. 

Dansville,  Livingston  Co.,  X.  Y. 

OfTer  to  Nurserymen,  Planters,  and  Dealers,  an  exceeding- 
ly line  stock,  of  Standard  and  Dwaii  Pears.  Plums.  Cherries, 
and  Teaches.  Also  a  *;cod  supply  of  Currants.  Gooseber- 
ries. Grape  vines.  Mazzard  Cherry,  and  Plum  Stocks.  All  of 
the  nbove  stock  is  of  the  best  quality,  unsurpassed  lor 
thrUUneBS  and  beauty.    Correspond'ui'f  pollened. 

JOHN  C.  WILLIAMS  ft  CO. 

For  Sale  at  the  Owego  Nursery. 

20,000  one-year-old  Concord  Grape  Vines.  SI  per  dozen;   $4 
per  100  ;  $J0  per  1,000;  ^-year-old,  §j  per  luD. 

Ives*  Seedllnc,  ?I  per  100. 

Hartford  Prolific,  1-v car-old.  $l.nO  per  dozen:  $fl  per  100. 

Climbing  Uo*es,  Dundee  ltamblcrand  Folic  t.  ^i  per  doz.; 

(3  per  100;  $2S  per  1,000;  2-year-old,  $3  per  10.). 

1-year-old  Cherry  T/ecs,  $10  per  IlO,  4  to  u  "cct  talgb,  largely 
of  Karly  Ricumond. 

43,000  one-vear-old  crafted  Apple  Trees,  ?30  per  1,000,  $25  per 
1,000  if  4X03  or  upwards  are  taken. 

HAIIVEY  CL  UTIS,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  X.  T. 


SMALL  FRUIT, 


6*  DIT* 

»»      C: 


at  malces    it  valuable  is  l>c« 


ter  in  such  a  small  space."— Joint  J.  Thomas. 

"The  directions  for  prowing  Strawberries  and  raspberries 
are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen."— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

"We  could  give  hundreds  of  just  such  testimonials,  showing' 
the  value  ot  this  little  work.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  or 
every  person,  whether  the  owner  ot  a  rod  square  ot  ground 
or  a  hundred  acres.  Tree  agents  should  have  a  copy  It 
contains  40  pages.  Price  10  cuts.  Fail  price  list,  wncae- 
:  d  retail,  and  also  terms  io  agents  and  those  desiring 
!  t  up  a  club  for  plants  sent  fcke  to  all  applicants.  Par- 
ti-sat  the  South  should  order  plants  in  the  fell.  Address 
PL'P.DY  &  Johnston,  Palmyra,  N,  J.,  or  PUllPI  & 
IIANCE,  South  Bend,  lad. 
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Fruit  and  OrBiainenlal  Trees. 
T.  C,  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 

(nt'ticva,  W.  A"., 

Offer  for  the  fall  trade  a  full  assortment  of  Standard  and 
Owarf  Fruit  Trees— including  an  extra  nice  lot  of 
Pear  Trees  and  Cherry  Trees— well  grown  and  of 
the  best  sorts. 

Plum-,  Peaches,  Standard  and  Dwarf.  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  &c. 

Grape  Vines,  old  and  new  sorts.  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Currants. 

Choice  Ornamental  Trees  and  Slirubs,  a  large 
stock. 

Roses.  Green-house  Plants,  Tri -colored  an d  Gold, 
and  Slloer-leaverl  Geraniums,  Bulbs,  &c  &c. 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters,  supplied  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms. 

KENTUCKY    STRAWBERRY. 

Large,  I  at  p,  and  a  valuable  market  berry,  ripening  after 
other  Strawberries  and  Uelorc  Raspberries?  fust  Jills  up  Hie 
interregnum  In  the  trim  season. 

WILLIAM  PARRY.  Cinnaminson.  X.J. 

Bloomiiigton.  XwrseryB 

500  Acres.     18th  Tear.     10  Green-houses. 

Fruit.  Ornamental,  and  Nursery  Stock,  immense  and  re- 
liable assortment  very  low  for  cash. 

Apples—  including  most  magnificent  stock  of  yearlings— 
also  hardy  Northern  sorts,  such  as  Duchess  Oldenburg, 
Hislop,  Transcendent,  ami  other  Crab-apples,  i,  2.  and  8ye»r. 

Peaches,  Pears.  Cherries,  Plums,  Quinces.  Grapes,  f-oresl 
and  Evergreen  Trees.  Nxtrxery  storks.  Osage  Orange  Hedge 
Plain*.  Ro*es.  own  roots.  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus, 
Iris,  Squills,  Lilies— Spc&osum,  A  u  rat  urn,  d-c. 

Also  superior  colored  plates  of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Send   10  cents  for  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  I'liCEMX,  JJloomington,  McLean  Co.,  111. 

Grape  Vines!  1,000,000  Grape  Vines!! 

Of  nil    the    leading  varieties,  mostlv   old   wood  layers, 

CHEAPER  Til  AX    AKYWHEBE  ELSK.  for  Sale. 

DR.  H.  SCHROEnKR, 
Uloomiugtou.  Illinois.    Fall  1SG9. 

STEfMEN    HOYT  &   80X», 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Offer  for  sale : 
100,030  Peach  Trees,  one  year  from  the  bud. 
l't.uQj    Van  Bureu's  Golden   Dwart    Peach  Trees,  one   year 

from  the  bud. 
V>,0f>0  Standard  Apple   Trees.  2  to  »  years  from  the  bud. 
10,000  Dwarf  Apple  Trees,  2  years  from  the  bud. 
W.tvX)  Dwarf  Pear  Trees.  2  years  troll]  the  bud. 
75,000  Concord  and   Hartford  Prohhe  Grape  Vines,  one  and 

two  years  old. 
2?. 001  rherrv  and  I. a  Versailles  Currants. 
50.0J0  Clarke  and  Philadelphia  Raspberries. 
30,000  Early  Wilson,    Kittatinny.  and  Lawton  Blackberries. 
500.000  Apple  Seedlings,  one  and  two  years  old. 
Willi  tnucll  other  Nursery  Slock. 
Address  as  above. 

GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  and  EARLY  ROSE 
—  Immense  stock  Wholesale  prie.es  gratis.  Rcadv  in 
Sept.,  an  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Guide.  Sent  ior  two3-cent  stamps.  Full  ol  valuable  in- 
formation. M.  H.  LEWia 

Lockbox  111   Sandusky,  Ohio. 

THE  MOUNT  VERXOX, 

A     SPLENDID      NEW     WINTER     PEAK, 

THE  BEST  OP  ITS  SEA  SOW, 

Is  now  offered  to  the  public,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  follow- 
ing reasonable  prices,  viz.: 

Standards— 1-vear-old,  S2.03  each,  ?1S  per  doz, 
2-year-old      2.50       *'        24 

Dwarfs— 1-year-old 1.50      "       15 

2-year-old 2.00       "        20 

This  new  fruit  is  vouched  for  by  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder, 
President  of  the  Am.  Pomological  Society:  Jas.  F.  P.  Hvde, 
Esq  ^  President  ol  Mass.  Hort.  'Society;  Heury  Ward  Beecher, 
and  others. 

A  fl^E  COLORED  PLATE 

"Will  be  furnished,  gratis,  together  with  a  Circular,  giving 
particulars  and  a  full  list  of  testimonials. 

Address  WM.  S.  LITTLE, 

Commercial    Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Trees.    Peach  Trees. 

An  immense  stock  of  thrifty  trees,  4  to  C  feet  h:gri,  best 
orchard  kinds,  at  reduced  rates. 

Also.  Cherries.  Dwarf  Apples,  Plums.  Apricots,  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Evergreens,  &c,  in  large  lots. 
A  full  line  of  stock  in  everv  department. 

HOOPES  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 
Chkkkv  Hill  Nurseries, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

/Iflfc  ACRES  TO  APPLE  SEEDLINGS,  40  to 
"*"  50  thousand  Pear  Stoi  ks,  for  fall  1869.  and  several 
million  usage  Orange  Plants,  at  lowest  rales, 

JOSHUA  HALL.  Tipton,  Cedar  Co,  Iowa. 

New  American  Mulberry. 

A  new  variety  of  large  size  and  great  productiveness, 
perfectly  hardy,  a  handsome  shade  tree.    Address 

F.  L.  PERKY/,  Canandaigua,  N.  T. 

4  ACRES    OF    EARLY    ROSE     POTATOES. - 
Send  for  price  list  per  barrel.    Address 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Cauaodaigua,  X.  T. 


100,000  Pear  Seedlings.  50,000 
Conove~'s  Colossal  Asparagus. 
Fresh  Sage,  Onion,  Cabbage,  Tur- 
nip, and  all  other  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Pear,  Apple,  and 
all  Tree  and  Fruit  Seeds.  Seeds 
on  Commission  and  by  Mail  (25 
papers  for  $1).  Onion  Setts.  The 
New  Potatoes.  Bulboxis  Roots. 
True  C  =  pe  Cod  Cranberry  plants. 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Wholesale  or  Retail  Catalogue 
gratis  to  any  address.  B.  M.  WAT- 
SON, Old  Colony  Niir  eries  and 
Seed  Establishment  (Est'd  1842), 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Riverside  Nurseries, 

Letvisburjr,  Pa. 

I  have  a  fine  assortment  of  Apple,  Peach,  Plum.  Cherry, 
&c.  for  this  fall.  loo.O'iu  splendid  3-year-old  Apple,  and 
50.(1  0  line  1-year-old  Peach,  to  which  1  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Nuraeryineu  and  Dealers.    Address 

ALF.  S    SHELLER,  Lcwislmrg,  Pa. 

1  Irtft  AHA  ONE-  l'EAR-OLD  APPLE, 
l.JWV.VVW  Cherry,  Plum,  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear 

Trees  for  sale.  Fall  of  18G9,  at  very  low  rates  Any  Farmer 
can  grow  this  stock  to  Orchard  size  at  a  very  small  expense. 
Nurserymen  can  make  from  3  to  r>(iu  percent  to  grow  this 
Stock  two  years.  For  a  man  starting  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness or  any  Nurseryman  that  wants  to  buy  stock,  this  i-  the 
right  kind  of  stock   to  buy.     Prices  :— Pear  anil  Cherry 

'frees.  4  to  12c.:  Apple,  '-i  to  Oc.  Wc  Oiler  also  a  full 
assortment  ol  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock.  For  lull  descrip- 
tion of  stock,  price  list,  &c,  address 

E.  MOODY  &  SOXS, 
Niagara  Nlisehies, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

73,0©©  Peach  Trees. 

One  year  from  bud,  -1  to  G  feet  l*gh  now  (August  1st).  Prin- 
cipally leading  varieties.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  see 
them  on  the  ground,  one  mile  wesl  of  tipper  Stalion.  Mari- 
etta. Also  a  large  lot  ol  strong  Concord  \  ines,  1  and  2  years 
old,  and  a  general  assortment  ol  Nursery  ttock. 

Send  lor  price  list. 

U.  M     ENGLE    Marietta,  Pa. 


FERRE,  BATl'IIELDER  &  CO.'S 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
OF 
HYACINTHS,  CROCUS,  TULIPS,  AND 
OTHER   HARDY    BULBS— for  the  au- 
tumn of  I860,  sent  to  any  address  on 
receint  of  5  cents.    Address 
FERRE   BATCEELDER  &  CO., 

231   Main  St.,  Springfield,  mass. 

Dutch  Bulbous  Hoots. 

Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  (\c,tli  Annual  edition)  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c.,<fcc,  foi 
spring  rtqwering.  la  now  ready  for  mailing,  and  will  be  tor- 
warded  post-paid  toall  applicants  enclosing  10 cents.  Our 
Hull's,  selected  expressly  ior  our  own  trade,  will  arrive  tlic 
last  ol  August     Address  <  I'KTIS  A-  COBB. 

SI8  Washiugton-st.,  Boston. 

AUTUMN  OF  1869. 

BULBOUS  ROOTS  AT  WHOLESALE. 

Trade  Lists  of  first-class  Imported  Dutch  Bulbous 
Hoots,  now  ready  for  mailing. 

J.  M.  THORBURISr  &  CO., 
SEED    WAREHOUSE, 

15  John-st.,  New  York. 

ROBERT  NEUMANN,  Nurseryman,  Erfurt, 
Prussia,  lias  appointed  Messrs.  LASSING  W1ES  &. 
CO..  No.  1  Tryon  Hon-,  and  No.  nil  Ilroadwav.  Ins  SOLE 
AGENTS  for  the  United  Slates.  Autumn  Price  List  Inr 
Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  Hoses,  and  Bulbs,  forwarded  lree  ou 
application.    Address  P.O.  livx  No.  -1.-16.  New  York. 

Imported  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots. 

Our  Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c,  for  1SG9,  is  now  ready  for 
mailing  to  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John-st.,  New  York. 

Orange  Pippin. 

A  very  early  apple,  commanding  the  highest  price  In  mar- 
ket, a  young  hearer  and  productive.  Description  and  price 
sent  upon  application,  to 

F.  L.  PERRY",  Canandelgua.  N.  T. 


Dutch  Buibous  Hoots. 

Japan  Lilies,  including  the  celebrated 

LILIUM  AURATUM, 

Mailed  post-paid  at  Catalogue  prices. 

TTe  are  expecting  early  In  September  a  complete  n=*ort« 
mcntoi'the  above,  comprising  the  most  desirable  varietlei 
of  Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Pviyanth  n$  Narcissus,  -Jonquils, 
Crocus,  Crown  imperial*.  IrVt,  Unoio  Drop*,  Ranunculus, 
Japan  and  other  Lilies,  etc.,  cic 

Collections  containing  a  line  assortment  of  all  Hie  leading 
varieties  will  also  be  mailed  post-paid,  as  follows: 
Collection  No. .1,  $20;   No, 3.  (10-   No. 3,  $5.00:   No.4,  $8.00, 
For  contents  of  each  collection   and  other  Important  in- 
formation respecting  the  culture  ol  Bulbs,  sec  our 

New    Autumn    Catalogue  of   Bulbs   and   Small    Fruits. 
Tenth  edition  lust    published,  beautifully  Illustrated  with 
many  engravings,  including  a  splendid  two-page  colored 
lithograph  of  the  justly  celebrated    Li  Hum  auratum.    A 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  nil  applicants  enclosing  ten  reins. 
B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON. 
Seej>  and  Horticultural  Warehouse, 
Nos.  41  Park  Kow  and  151  Nnssau-st^ 
P.  O.  Box  5,712.  New  York. 

OONOVER'S 

COLOSSAL 

Asparagus    Koots. 


A  F.uropean  variety,  introduced  several  vears  since,  which. 
bv  a  careful  selection  of  seeds  from  the  most  vigorous 
shoots,  has  been  wonderfully  Improved,  both  in  size  and 
quality,  in  point  of  which  it  surpasses  all  other  varieties  In 
cultivation.  Specimens  were  exhibited  the  past  season  by 
Mr.  ( lonover,  which  were  grown  alongside  the  best  ■•  Oyster 
Bay"  varieties,  and  received  the  same  care  and  treatment, 
winch  attained  lour  tunes  the  size  of  that  popular  variety. 

Though  but  two  years  from  the  seed,  many  of  the  plants 
produced  from  twenty  to  thirty  sprouts,  averaging  iioni 
two  to  lour  inches  in  circumference,  and  were  ready  lor 
cutting  one  vear  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  varieties. 

The  experience  of  another  season  confirms  all  that  was 
claimed  lor  tins  variety  when  first  offered  last  spring. and 
it  now  stands  unrivaled  in  point  of  size,  productiveness,  and 
quality. 

Strong  ono-vcar-oM  roots  mailed  post-paid  upon  receipt 
of  price.  $:U0  per  Kin  ;  $2Ti.O0  per  U  00.    Address 

B.  U.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  How  and  131  Nassaitst., 

P.  O.  Box  5,712.  New  Yoik, 

V  I  C  K'S 

ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUE 


HYACBWTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 

AND 

OTHER    HARDY   BULBS    FOR    FALL    PUNTING, 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  wtio  apply. 

Address 

JAMES    VICK, 

Rochester,  JM.  Y. 

IVES'  SEEDLING  VINES. 

Premium  awarded  Ior  being  the  nest  grape.  Send  stamp 
for  us  history" and  catalogue  ol  all  loading  varieties  and 
nursery  stock  generally,  JAS    F.   MAIi  TIN, 

Box  113.  Alt.  Washington,  Ohio. 

SHAKER    GRAPE    ROOTS. 

Ives' Seedling  and  Concord,  3-year,  extra,  at  $50  per  1,000: 
2-ycar,  No.  1,  at  $40  per  1,000;  1-year,  selected.  No.  1.  at  $30 
per  1,000.    Address  H.  B.  BEAU,  Harrison  I*.  O..  Ohio. 

Choice  Seed  Wheats. 

Wc  offer  a  choice  supply  of  the  btst  varieties,  at  reasona- 
ble prices,  and  invite  ihc  attention  of  Farmers  to  our 

Descriptive  Priced  List, 

which  we  mail  />v<?  to  any  address.     Wc  also  furnish  Seed 
Rye,  choice  Seed.  Oats,  Scecl  Potatoes,  &c. 
J  EDW'l)  .1.  EVANS  &  CO.. 

Nurservmeu  aud  Seedsmen. 
York,  1'eun. 

Early  Kose   Potatoes. 

Largest  Stock,.    Warranted  Genuine. 

To  Dealers.  Agents,  or  to  Clubs,  wc  offer  extra  induce- 
ments. We  solicit  oilers  from  responsible  dealers,  for  car 
lots  in  bulk,  on  six  months  tune,  without  interest.  Also  for 
sale,  genuine  new  White  Peaohblow,  Early  Peachblow, 
Climax,  Kings  ol  the  Eaflfcs,  Early  Arbutus,  &c,  at  very 
low  rates,  wholesale  or  retail. 

L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO..  Huron,  Ohio. 

GRIMES'  GOLDEX  APPLE.—  By  tlm  100, 1,000, 
or  10.000.  Extra  fine  trees.  With  a  full  assortment  of 
other  Nursery  stock.  Wholesale  list  now  ready,  and  mailed 
to  the  trade  on  application.  B.  G.  HANF'UiD. 

Columbus  Nursery.  Columbus,  O. 


^i¥T4ATtf^  No.  1  PERUVIAN,  COE'S 
wUii.IlU.Fe  AMMONIATED  SUPERPHOS- 

PHATE,   FINK  GROUND  BONE.  LAND    PLASTEB,  &c„ 

for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers,  by 

J.  K.  DECATIR  &  CO.. 

Dealers  in  AGUicui/rruAL  Implemknts.  &c. 
iy;  Water-st..  New  Vork. 

fib!  f\f\  Hhrk  dfORO  fw  Month  guaranteed. 
^pXUXJ  l/U  fy&\J*J  s„re  pm.  Salaries  paid 
weekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
Whits  Wire  Clothes  Lines.  Call  nt,  or  write  tor  particulars 
to,  the  Girard  Wire  Aiilbv:61  No.  Third-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TERNS-  (cash  before  insertion) : 
I3f    ENGLISH     Kl>lTSO>'. 

Ordinary  Paget,  SI  ."»0  per  line.  Lew  than  4  lines,  S3. 
Ope  i  Paues  <open  without,  cutting?,  S'iperline. 

Page  next  to  Heading  Matter',  last  Page,  and  2d  andZd 
Cover  P<iges—$'£.~iO  per  agate  line  of  space  for  each  Inser- 
tion.— Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

IX  GERMAN  ES>5XBO-lf, 

(77ie  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
State-.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

business  Notices  an  J  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
Insertion. 


VEGETABLE    SEEDS 

FOK  PRESENT    SOWING. 

per  02.  per  lb. 
Cabbage,  (True)  Jersey  'Wakefield,  own  growth, 

$1.00  $13.00 

"                            "                '•       Imported.     40  4.00 

Early  Dutch,  TYinningstadt 40  4.00 

Cauliflower,  Early  Faris,  Nonpareil  $3.00  $30.00 

"               Early  Dwarf  Erfurt 4.00  40.00 

Lettuce,  Early  Curled  Simpson  (own  growth), 

50  6.00 

Hardy  Green,  Tennis  Ball 40  4.C0 

"           Brown  Dutch.  Butter 40  4.00 

Spina*  li.  Hound  and  Prickly 10  75 

Sprouts,  or  Siberian  Kale 10  75 

i'rec  by  mail  lor  prices  aulxed. 


Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed  Sower 

For  Sowing  nil  hi  nils  of  Grain  and  Grass  Seed. 

---•;■'■   -.•      S\\V\Vvi\    \  will! //'////■'■  ■■, 


The  Rand  Machine  will  sow  5.0  acres  of  wheat  in  10  hours  ; 
the  Hone  Power  120  in  the  same  time,  and  the  work  is  done 
in  the  most  perfect  manner     Hundreds  of  letters  from  all 

J  tarts  of  the  country  speak  its  praise.  We  append  the  bl- 
owing from  the  author  of  Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Agricul- 
turist. 

MORETOX  FAKM,  ItorHFSTKR,  N.    Y.,  ) 

April  ZS,  1869.  S 
Mr.  D.  TT.  Goodelt.— Dear  Sir  :  Please  aecept  mv  thanks 
for  vour  Broadcast  Seed  Sower.  I  hive  just  sown  18  acres 
of  clover  seed  with  if-  on  the  wheat,  and  bo  far  as  I  could  as- 
certain bv  examination,  it  sows  very  evenly,  and  certainly 
with  great  rapidity.  My  in-m  sowed  the  IS  aeres  in  ti  hours. 
1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  try  it  with  grain. 

Yours  truly,  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

The  price  of  the  Hand  Sowers  is  $10.00,  aud  of  Power 
Sowers,  $00.00.    Send  for  Circulars. 

I),  n.  GOODELL  &  CO..  Antrim,  X.  II.. 
Sole   Manufacturers. 

Nurseries    of  W.    F.   Eleikcs. 

*YTc  offer  for  the  fall  trade  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  of  well-grown  Nureery  articles  ever  offered  in  this 
section.  Some  articles,  as  usual,  take  their  places  as  special- 
ties, among  which  are  the  following:  Standard  loaches. 
Golden  Dwarf  Peaches,  Plums,  Damson  Plums,  Cherries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Horse  Plum  Seedlings.  Of  this 
last,  which  is  the  best  stock  for  Plums,  we.  are  believed  to 
have  the  largest  lot  ever  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Buds  of  Golden  Dwarf  Peach  and  other  fruits  to  snare  in 
abandonee.  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters  are  Invited 
to  correspond  lor  terms.    Address  (with  stamp) 

W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

"K*OR  SALE. — 100  acres  superior  land  in  Daviess7 
-*-  Co..  Kv.  300  acres  cleared,  verv  fertile,  none  richer. 
Price  525.000.  $\000  cash,  balance  in  20  equal  annual  pay- 
ments. wi!h  6  per  cent  interest,  payable  annually.  Address 
al  Louisville,  Ky.,  T1IOS.  A.  MORGAN. 

AISBO>  PIA!VO  F01tTE.-Pri«Ts  srreat- 
ly  redncod.    Semi  for  Circular,  to  C    E.  M'DONALD 
&  CO.    New  Warcrooms,  215  East"Gtli-st.,  New  York. 


THE  GREATEST    SANITARY  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  AGE!!! 

LEAD-KNCASED    BLOCK-TIN     PIPE. 

This  article  has  now  been  in  use  for  the  past  four  years,  and  is  daily  growing'  in  public  favor,  being  heartily  indorsed  by 
all  the  leading  chemists  and  physicians  in  the  country,  also  the  Water  Commissioners  of  New  York 
Brooklyn,  and  Boston.  In  addition  to  the  plumbing  uf  houses,  it  is  largely  used  for  conveying  water 
from  distant  springs;  for  cooling  water  by  means  of  coils  of  pipe  In  refrigerators.  ]t  Is  almosr  univer- 
sally used  by  the  makers  of  Beer  and  Cider  Pumps  and  also  for  Soda  Fountains  and  Mineral  Waters  ■ 
In  fret,  wherever  purity  and  safety  to  health  are  desirable.  Water  flows  through  this  pipe  as  pure  as  if 
drawn  through  silver.  Our  recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  insure  a  most  perfect  article 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  advantages  of  lead  pipe  with  a  perfectly  pure  block- 
tin  lining  for  the  conveyance  of  water  is  well  understood;  it  gives  the  full  pliability  ol  Hie  Lead 
with  tti.' pureness  of  the  tin.  The  resisting  power  of  Block-Tin  being  about  five  times  greater  than 
lead,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  a  pipe  stronger  than  Lead,  one-half  its  weight,  at  about  tie  same 
cost  per  running  foot.  For  strength,  flexibility,  durability,  facility  of  bending  and  making  perfectly 
tight  joints,  this  pipe  isespeciallyrecommcnded.  To  furnish  cost  per  foot  give"  the  head  or  pressure  of  water  and  bore  o'f 
pine.     cotWKLLS.  SHAW  &  WILLARD  MFG.  CO.,  foot  WeBtTwenty-Sevcntti-st.,  North  River,  and  No.  11  Barcliry-st., 


Also,  Manufacturers  of  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead.  Block  Tin  Pipe.  Sheet  Tin,  Solder,  &c.    Circulars  sent  free. 


K.  Ogdcn  Doremns,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  New  York  Bellevne  Hospital  .Medical  Ccllege, 
and  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phvsics  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  writes :  '•  There  can  be  no  quest  ion  us  to 
the  poisonous  nature  of  lead  when  Introduced  into  the  human  system;  and  as  it  may  gain  entrance  so  insidiously,  and  fraxn 
such  a  variety  of  sources,  it  has  been  a  great  desideratum  to  obtain  an  inert  substitute  tor  the  conveving  of  liquids,  vlueh 
should  be  pure,  flexible,  cheap,  strong,  durable,  and  easily  worked.  By  your  ingenious  invention  of  a  pipe  of  Block-Tin.  sur- 
rounded, strengthened.  and  protected  by  a  thick  coating  of  lead,  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  Block-Tin  are  obtained,  and  oil 
objection  to  the  use  of  lead  removed.  All  points  considered,  I  esteem  your  Lead-Encased  Block-Tin  Pipe  superior  to  that 
made  of  Lead,  Iron,  Galvanized  Iron,  Block-Tin  aloue,  or  any  other  variety  of  Pipe  I  am  familiar  with." 

J-rom  the  American  Agriculturist. 

"SAFE  PIPE  FOR  DRINKING  "WATER.— Lead  poisoning,  from  water  brought  In  lead  pipe,  is  the  often  unsuspected 
cause  of  disease  and  death  Galvanized  iron  pipe,  wood  and  cement  pipe,  are.  expensive  and  inconvenient  substances,  so 
that  people  will  risk  their  lives  and  use  lead.  I'he  Lead-encased  Block-tin  Pipe  is  even  cheaper  than  lead,  and  we  believe 
perfectly  safe.    Our  faith  in  it  has  led  us  recently  to  lay  some  eighty  feet  of  It,  through  which  all  our  drinking  water  is  drawn." 

"DOTY'S    CLOTHES"  WASHElT 


THE  PAST. 


THE  PRESENT. 


AND 


THE    UNIVERSAL    WRINGER. 


Dott's  Clotties  WAsnEn,  lately  much  improved,  and  the  new  Universal  Clothes  Whinger,  with  Howell's  Expnir 
sion  Gear,  and  the  patent  "  Stop  "  save  their  cost  twice  a  year  by  saving  clothes,  besides  shortening  the-  time  and  lessening 
the  labor  of  washing  nearly  one-half. 

What    is    Said    About   them. 

"  The  Rich  might  do  without  these  Machines,  but  the  poor,  who  must  value  timo,  labor,  and  the  saving  of  clothes,  have 
to  look  on  them  as  household  necessities."—  Working  Farmer. 

"  It  is  worth  one  dollar  per  week  in  any  family."— New    York  Tribune. 
"Growing  in  favor  the  more  we  use  it.    We  like    it."— Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago. 
"  It  really  merits  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of  it."— Put  al  New  Yorker. 
"  Easily  worked,  and  It  does  its  work  well."—  Ohio  Farmer. 
"  After  a  fair  trial  we  give  it  the  preference  over  all  others."— Imoa  Homestead. 
"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  give  this  the  preference."— -American  Agriculturist, 


A    FAIR    OFFER. 


You  may  prove  (ho  above  statements  true  by  sending  the  retail  price— TVaslier,  $11,  Jvxtra  Coer-Whccl  Wringer,— $9.  and 
we  will  forward  to  places  wliere  no  one  is  selling,  either  or  both,  free  of  charges.  If,  after  a  trial  of  one  month,  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied,  wo  will  1UEFUND  TUK  MONEY  on  the  return  of  the  machines,  freight  free. 


Large  Discount  to  the  Trade  everywhere. 


R.  C.  BROWNING,  Gen.  Agent 


32    CORTLANDT    STREET, 


J 

New  York. 


M¥    RASPBERRY    PLANTS 

Are  grown  without  clipping  or  re-sort  to  any  means  to 
get  quantity  at  the  expense  oi  qualitv,  and  then  arc  care- 
fully selected.  Shall  commence  tilling  orders  as  received 
about  Oct.  15.  No  charge  for  packing.  At  dozen's  rate  I 
send  by  mail,  post-paid  ;  will  carry  safely  two  weeks,  thus  to 
California  or  Oregon. 

Descriptive  Circular  sent  on  applieation. 

The  Doollttle  Raspberry,  50  eta.  per  dozen;  $0.00  per  100  ; 
*12.00  per  1.000.  b    „, 

The  Garden,  the  Seneca  Black  Cap,  the  Mammoth  Clus- 
ter, Davidson's  Thornless,  Philadelphia  (red),  Clarke  (red), 
and  Kittatinny  Blackberry, each  ¥1.00  per  doz.;  $4  per  100. 
The  Garden  at  f :0  per  1.IH0,  and  the  Seneca  at  $25  per  1,000. 
Six  of  a  kind  at  dozen  rate,  50  at  100  rate,  and  500  at  1.000  rate. 

Asparagus  Roots,  1-y  ear-old,  $1.00  per  100,  by  mail.  Seventy- 
five  cents  by  Express.  .  _ 

English  Multipliers,  or  true  potato  onions,  Early  Rose. 
Early  Goodrlchr  and  Early  York  potatoes,  by  Express,  50 
cents  per  peck.  «■■-.«.__« 

N.  B.— Send  Post-office  order  on  Geneva,  N.  Y„  Draft,  or 
register  yonr  letter  with  money.    Address 

H.  li.  DOOLITTLE,  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RNAMEN'TAX  TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  Roses, 
Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  other  Small 
Fruits.    Evergreens  a  specialty.     Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

MAHIjOX  moo\, 

Morrisville,  Ducks  Co.,  Pa. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
9     Merchants,  No.  6R  Penrl-st.New  York.  "Quick  sales 
and  prompt  returns."    $W  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 
nt  and  Marking  Plate.  _£3 


Asbestos  Roofing 


Is  the  most  reliable  substitute  for  Tin  and  other  expensive 
kinds  of  Roofing ;  is  manufactured  in  rolls  read}' for  use, 
and  is  adapted  tor  steep  or  fiat  roofs,  in  all  climates. 

AS3EST0S  ROOE  COATING,  made  of  the  indestructible 
fibrous  mineral  Asbestos  for  Tin,  Canvas,  Felt,  Shingle,  and 
Board  Ro-  is. 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT,  for  repairing  leaky  roofs. 

The  Agriculturist  Tribune,  ami  News  buildings,  and 
thousands  throughout  the  country,  are  covered  with  these 
materials. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

II.  W.  JOIIXS,  78  WILLIAfl-ST.,  H.  Y. 

Patentee,  and  for  11  years  Manufacturer  of  Rooting  Materials. 

Sans  Souci  Fruit  Farm   and  Xursery, 

Plainville,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio., 

Offer  for  sale  :    200,000  Ives'  Seedling  Grape  Vines.    Lauren, 
one  and  two  year  cuttings     Hoots  and  Cuttinss.    For  Vine- 
yard planting  the  Ives  ranks  A  No.  I,  as  it  never  has  tailed 
lo  ripen  a  large  crop.    100,000  Concord.  Delaware,  etc.,  etc. 
For  new  and  very  superior  varieties  ol 

STRAWBERRIES, 
"  Her  Majesty  "  "  Princess  Dagmar."  and  others,  see  August 
uumber.    For  Catalogues  apply,  enclosing  stamp,  to 

LOUIS  R1TZ.  Flainvillc.  Ohio. 
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CONTENTS: 


THE    PRACTICAL 

POULTRY    KEEPER. 

A    Complete    and    Standard.    Guide    to   the 

MANAGE31ENT      OF     POULTRY, 

FOR    DOMESTIC     USE,    THE     MARKETS,    OR     EXHIBITION, 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTKATED, 

By    L.    WRIGHT. 


CONTENTS  ; 


SECTION  I. 

The   General    Management    op   Do- 
mestic Poultry  with  a  View 
to  Profit. 

Chapter  I. —Houses  and  Runs ;  and  the 
appliances  necessary  to  keeping 
Poultry  with  success. 

Chapter  EL—  On  the  System  of  Opera- 
tions and  the  Selection  of  Stock. 

Chapter  HI.—  The  Feedingand  General 
Management  of  adult  Fowls. 

Chapter  IV". — Incubation. 

Chapter  V.— The  Rearing  and  Fatten 
ing  of  Chickens. 

Chapter  VI.—  Diseases  of  Poultry. 
SECTION  II. 

The    Breeding    and    Exhibition   op 
Prize  Poultry. 

Chapter  VII. — Yards  and  Accommoda- 
tion adapted  for  Breeding  Prize 
Poultry. 

Chapter  VIII.— On  the  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples of  Breeding,  and  the  effects 
of  crossing. 

Chapter  IX.— On  the  Practical  Selec- 
tion and  care  of  Breeding  Stock,  and 
the  Hearing  of  Chickens  for  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Chapter  X.—  On  "  Condition, "  and  the 
Preparation  Bf  Fowls  for  Exhibition ; 
and  various  other  matters  connected 
with  Shows. 

SECTION  in. 

Different  Breeds  of  Fowls  ;    their 
Characteristic    Points,  with  a  Com- 
parison  of    their  Merits  and  Prin- 
cipal Defects. 


Chapter  XI.- 
haes. 


Cochin  Chinas  or  Shang- 


CHArTEn  XII. — Brahma  Pootras. 

Chapter  XIII.—  Malays- 

Chapter  XTV.— Game. 

Chapter  XV.— Dorkings. 

Chapter  XVI.— Spanish. 

Chapter  XVII.— Hamburghs. 

Chapter  XVILI.— Poland s. 

Chapter  XIX.— French  Breeds. 

Chapter  XX. — Bantams. 

Chapter  XXI.— The  "  Various"  Class. 

SECTION  IV. 

Turkeys,  Ornamental  Poultry,  and 
"Water  Fowl. 

Chapter  XXII— Turkeys,  Guinea-fowl, 
*»    Pea-fowl. 

Chapter  XXIII — Pheasants. 

Chapter  XXIV.— Water  Fowl. 

SECTION  V. 

The    Hatching    and    Rearing    of 
Chickens  Artificially. 

Chapter  XXV.— The  Incubator  and  its 
Management. 

Chapter  XXVI.  —  Rearing    Chickens 

Artificially. 

SECTION  VI 

The   Breeding    and  Management  o 
Poultry  upon  a  Iarge  Scale. 

Chapter  XXVII.  —Separate  Establish- 
ments for  Rearing  Poultry.  Poultry 
on  the  Farm.    Conclusion, 


Prtce,  Post-paid,   $2.00. 


Olfc^IVOE      JTJTyjy      &      COMPANY,      245       Broadway,      New     Yoirk. 

TEGrETMEIER'S     poultry    book. 


To 


THE     BREEDING     AND     MANAGEMENT     OF     POULTRY,    THEIR    QUALITIES     AND    CHARACTERISTICS. 

which    is    added    "  The    Standakd    of    Excellence    in    Exhibition    Birds." — Authorized   by    the   Poultry   Club. 

By  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  F.  Z.  S. 

English  Edition,  Svo.  With  colored  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  numerous  engravings  on  wood.  Price,  Post-paid,  $9.00. 


SP1 


SAUNDERS'    DOMESTIC    POULTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   6N  THE 

PREFERABLE    BREEDS    OP    FARM- YARD    POULTRY,  THEIR    HISTORY 

AND    LEADING    CHARACTERISTICS. 

With  complete  instructions  for  breeding  and  fattening,  and  preparing  for  exhibition  at  Poultry 
Shows,  etc.,  derived  from  the  author's  experience  and  observation. 

By    SIMON"     M.     SAUNDERS. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  Price,  Post-paid,  paper  covers,  4n  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

ORANGE    JUDD   &    CO.,   245    Broadway,   New  York. 
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GRAPE     CULTURIST.   ■ 

By     ANDREW     S.     FULLER, 

The  Standard  Work  on  Iho  Cultivation  of  the  Hardy  Grape,  as  it  not  only  discusses  principles,  but  illustrates  practice.    Its  teachings  may  lie  followed  upon 


ONE    VIIVIS     OH.    ^    VirVEYAM}. 


CONTENTS. 


CONTENTS. 


Introductory.  —  Botanical  Character  or 
the  Vine,  Propagation  by  Seed. — 4  lllutlr. 

Growing  from  Seed— Gather  when  fclli- 
ripc. 

Propagation  ey  single  Buds.  —  Mode  or 
Operation,  Planting  in  Beds,  Single  Buds 
in  Open  Air,  Starting  in  Ilot-beds.  Form  of 
Single  Bud  Cutting.— D  Illustrations. 

Cutting  or  Unripe  Wood.— Thousands  op 
Vines  are  Annually  Produced  from  Green 
Cuttings. — i  Illustrations. 

Propagating  House.  —  Perfection  Should 
be  our  Aim,  Span-roofed  Propagating 
House,  Lean-to  Propagating  House,  Single- 
roofed  House,  Flues.— 2  Illustrations. 

Cuttings  in  Open  Air. —  Time  to  Make 
Cuttings,  Selection  of  Cuttings,  Form  of 
Cuttiugs,  Mallet  Cuttings. 

Layering  The  Vine.— This  is  One  of  the 
Most  Certain  and  Convenient  Methods  in 
Lie.— 1  Illustration. 

Grafting  the  Grape.— This  is  an  Old  but 
Very  Uncertain  Mode  of  Propagating  the 
Grape,  but  Can  be  UBcd  Successfully.— J  III. 

Hybridizing  and  Crossing.  —  These  are 
Operations  that  Should  Demand  the  Atten- 
tion of  Every  One  Who  Undertakes  to 
Produce  New  Varieties.  Mode  of  Opera- 
tion.— 3  Illustrations. 

Transplanting.— Vines  will  often  require 
One  Season  of  Nursery  Culture  before  being 
Planted  in  the  Vineyard.   Heeling-iu.— 3  III. 

SENTPOST-PAID.     - 
ORANGE    JUDD     A:     COMPANY, 


Soil  and  Situation.— Much  depends  Upon 
Them.  Preparing  the  Soil,  Manures  and 
their  Operations. 

Stem  Appendages.— Spine*,  Hatjss, Laterals, 

Forms  of  Leaves,  Tendrils,  Buds.— 7  III. 

Planting  the  Vine.— A  Great  Diversity 
of  Opinion,  My  Own  Rule,  Root  Pruning, 
How  to  Plant. 

Grape  Tbellises.— 2  Illustrations. 

Timb  to  Prune  Vines.— Pruning  and  Train- 
ing.  Opposite  Arms,  Oblique  Arms,  A  Thin 
for  Poor  Soils. 

Garden   Culture.  —  Position   of   Border, 

Training  the  Vines,  Four  Tiers  of  Arms, 
Double  Stem,  Trellises  in  Gardens,  Train- 
ing to  Stakes,  Girdling  the  Vine,  Remov- 
ing the  Leaves.— 9  Illustrations. 

Gathering  the  Fruit.  —  Preserving  the 
Fruit,  Wine  Making,  Pruning  Shears.— 
1  Illustration. 

Insects.— Rose  Chafer,  Grape  Vine  Flea 
Beetle,  Spotted  Pelidnota,  Tree  Beetle, 
Caterpillars,  Yellow  Bear,  Hog  Caterpillar, 
Grape  Vine  Sphinx,  Blue  Caterpillar,  Pro- 
crifl  Americana,  Leaf  Boilers,  Thrips,  Aphis, 
Red  Spider,  Vine  Scale,  Diseases,  Mildew, 
Sim  Scalds.— 18  Illustrations. 

Description  of  {nearly  Seventy)  Varieties. 

Review  of  Various  Systems  of  Piu  njnu 
and  Training,  Reversing  the  Arms.  Single 
Arm  System,  Bow  System,  Long  Rod  Spur 
System,  Upright  Canes,  Thomery  System. 
— Index. 


PRICE,  §1.50. 
245     Broathvay,    ZVe^vv  Yorli 


THE    GRAPE    VINE. 


By     FREDERIC     MOIIR, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Medicine. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    GERMAN, 

AND   ACCOMPANIED    WITH 

Bnj.cs->  on    the  Propagation  a  nil 

(■rneral  Treatment  of  Am- 

■  ri.-iii    Varieties. 

By    HORTICOLA. 

This  work  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  most  element- 
ary matters.  It  explains  the  Ftructttre  and  mode 
of  growth  of  the  vine  eo  clearly  that  no  intelligent 
person  who  reads  it  need  be  In  doubt  what  to  do 
with  his  vines.  It  has  been  well  translated,  and  a 
chapter  on  the  propagation  of  American  varieties 
has  been  substituted  for  the  original  one  on  multi- 
plying the  European  Grape.  As  anatomy  is  the 
I  iiindation  of  surgery,  so  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  vine  to  the  vine-dresser.  In  both 
cases,  it  is  as  important  to  know  when  and  where 
to  cut   and   hgw. 


SECOND    }EAU  OP   FllUlTUiQ 


CONTENTS. 

Development,  and   Structure  of  the  Grape  Vine. 

The  Node,  The  Branch  ;  Reasons  for  Pruning; 
Pruning. 

Training  on  Trellises;  Summer  Treatment ;  Plant- 
ations. 

Vines  Trained  along  the  Garden  Walk. 

Trellises  on  Walls  ,   Tree  Trcllisc  9. 

Vines  Trained  to  Trellises  ;  Bronner's  Method. 

Time  Required  for  Covering  a  Trellis 

Manuring  the  Vine  ;  Age  of  Vineyard. 

The  Rising  Sap  in  the  Vine  ;  The  Grape  Disease. 

Treatment  of  Vines  Injured  by  Frost. 

Implements  ;  Proper  Time  to  Perform  Woi  I;  on  the 
Vine. 

Constituents  of  the  Vine  and  their  Distribution. 

Propagation  of  the  Vine  ;  By  Layers;  By  Cuttings; 
By  Grafting  ;  By  Inarching;  By  Seeds. 

Hybridization. 

American  Varieties-General  Management ;  Plant- 
ing ;  Pruning;  Pinching;  Covering  in  Fall. 


SENTPOST-PAID. 
ORANtrE      .TUJ>r>      &      OOJ»«P.A*rX 


PRICE,  11,00. 
',      345      Broadway,      New      YoV-li. 
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HINTS    TO    HORSE -KEEPERS. 


r>v 


A     COMPLETE 

M  ANUAL     FOR     HOES  E  M  E  N  . 
the     late     HENRY     WILLIAM     HERBERT,     (phase:    forester.) 


There  an-  very  ft  \\-  books  which  nil  who  own  ur  use  the  horse,  can  peruse  with  greater  satisfaction  than  this.     For  indicating  the  principles  which  should  guide  one  in  breeding 

buying,  training,  and  using  horses,  it  stands  unrivaled  ainung  American  books. 


How  to  Breed  a  Hobse.— Choice  03"  Stallion. 

Choice  of  TnE  Make. 

Mutual  Adaptation  op  Sire  and  Dam. 

Canadian  Blood.  Noeman  Blood.  Modern  Arab 
Blood. 

Ponies— Different  Breeds,  Char act eristics  and 
Utility. — Origin — Different  Breeds—  She t lands  and  Scots 
— QaUoways  and  Narragausetts — Mustangs  and  Indians — 
Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

How  to  Breed  Mules.— Value  of  Mules— Their  His- 
tory and  Natural  History— Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Vari- 
eties of  the  Ass— The  kind  of  glares  to  be  selected, 


How*  TO  Birr  a  Horse.— Of  whom  to  Buv  ifc— How  to 
Examine  the  Eye — Broken  Wind — Roaring — Whistling — 
Broken  Knees — To  examine  the  Legs — Splents — Damaged 
Back  Sinews— Spavins— Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell 
the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

How  to  Feed  a  TIorse. — Consequences  of  Improper 
Feeding — Different  Food  for  different  conditions — Food 
for  the  Brood  Mare— For  the  Foal— For  Working  Horses 
—Green  Food— Carrots— Corn. 

How  to  Stable  and  Groom  a  Horse.  —  Requisites 
for  a  good  Stable— The  economy  of  Proper  Arrangements 
— Ventilation— Grooming. 

How  to  Break  and  Use  a  Horse.— What  is  required 
in  a  well-broken  Horse— His  education  should  commence 


when  a  Colt— -Bitting— Putting  in  Harness— How  to  Use 
n  Horse — Travelling— Working— Pleasure  Horses— Pun- 
ishment. 

How  to  Pnrsic  a  Horse— Simple  Remedies  for 
Simple  Ailments.— Causes  of  Ailments— Medicines  to 
be  given  only  by  the  order  of  the  Master — Depletion  and 
Purging — Spasmodic  Colic — Inflammation  of  the  Bowels 
—Inflammation  of  the  Lungs— How  to  Bleed— Balls  and 
Purgatives — Costiveness,  etc. 

Farriery,  etc. — Castration— Docking  and  Nicking — 
Blood-letting— Treatment  of  Strains  and  Woutds— Galls 
of  the  Skin— Cracked  Heela — Clipping  and  Singeing— 
Diseases  of  the  Feet, 


How  to  Shoe  a  Horse.—  Unskillful  Shocrs— Anatomy 
of  the  Food  Illustrated— The  Fo<  t.  of  a  Colt— Preparation 

of  the  Foot— Removing  the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot— 
The  Shoe— Fitting  the  Shoe. 

Baucher's   Method    of   Training    Houses. —  What 

Constitutes  a  Well-trained  norse — To  make  him  come  at 
your  call— The  Philosophy  of  Training— Flexions  of  the 
,Ta\\— Flexions  of  the  Neck— Flexions  of  the  Croup- 
Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

How  to  Ride  a  Horse.— The  Saddle— The  Girths— 
The  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths— The  Crupper— The  Martin- 


gale   The  Bridle— Spurs— Mounting  and  Dismount 
The  Seat— The   Hand:      ' 


Special  Cases- 


-The  Legs- 
-Tue  Art  of  Falling 


The  Paces— Hints  fir 
Biding  with  1-..-.jk  ■■ 


Ladies'   Ririno  —  Written  by  a   Ladt. — Learning 
toKide— The  Side-saddle— The  Girths— The  Stirrup— The 

Bridle— The  Martingale— The  Bit— The  Dress— Mounting 
and  Dismounting— The  Position— The  Hands— The  Leg 
and  Whip— Accidents. 


now  to  Drive  a  Horse.— The  Art  of  Drivim 
nre  Driving— How  to  Hold  the  Reins — Driving 


— Pleas - 
a  Pair— 


Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving  Working  Horses— Plow- 
ing— T  h  re  e-a-breas  t. 

Raeey's  System  of  IIorse-tamino. — Rarcy'fi  System 
a  New  Discovery — Previous  System — Principles  of  this 
System — Instructions  for  practicing  Rarey's  Method — To 
Si  tole  the  Horse — To  Approach  the  Horse — Tying  up  the 
Leg— Laying  the  norse  Down — Vices  and  Bad  Habits. 

Veterinary  noMosorATiiY. — Principles  of  (he  System 
— Table  of  Remedies — General  Directions — Treatment  ot 
a  Sick  Animal — Diet — Remedies  for  Specific  Cases- 
Glossary  of  Diseases. 


beautifully  illustrated. 


sent  post-paid. 


PPJCE,     $1.75. 


ORAlI^OE     JXJr>I>     «fc     COMX'^ZVY,    345     Broadway,     New     York. 
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TRIUMPHANT 

SUCCESS! 


o 

*'  Cleanliness  is   akin  to  God-  f\ 

liness.  —Benj.  Franklin.  \f 

Warranted  the  best  Washer  Extant, 

And  the  only  Machine  in  the  world  that  washes 
thoroughly  without  injury  to  the  fabric. 

RETAIL  PRICE,  WITHOUT  WRINGER,  $15. 

Manufacturing    Comp'y. 

PRIA'CIPAI.  D13POTS  : 
13  BarclaySt.,  near Astor House,  New  York. 
Cor.  Clinton  &,  Jackson  Sits.,  Chicago. 
818  Bf.  Fourth  Street,         -         St.  Louis. 
1031  Chestnut  Street,     -         -     Phlladelp'a. 
13S  W.  Fourth  St.,      -        -         Cincinnati. 

sejVd  for  cmcrXiAK. 

Agents  for  Sherman's  Improved  Wringer. 

TIT  ANTED  AGESTS- For   The    Farm- 

*»  fens'  and  Mechanics'  Manual.  Edited  by  Geo.  E. 
Waring,  Jr.,  author  of  "Draining  for  Profit,"  &c.,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineer  of  N.  Y.  Central  Park.  200  Engravings. 
Nothing  lirtc  it  ever  published,  llfh  Edition  now  ready. 
Also,  for  (onyheare  &  Howson's  LIFE  OF  ST.  PAUL, 
F.ishoj.siiiii^nn's  Introduction.  The  only  complete  work,  23. 
E.  B.  TBEST  i;  CO.,  Publishers,  654  Broadway,  New  York. 


MASSACHUSETTS     AGRICULTURAL     COL- 
LEGE  Amherst,  Mass.    For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
Information,  (.ddress  the  President,  AY.  S.  CLARK. 

The~Bank  of  California, 


SA.3ST  PKANCISCO. 


CAPITAL. 
SURPLUS, 


$5,000,000,  Gold. 
1,300,000,     do. 


~\gcncu0. 

VIRGINIA  CITY, 

GOLD  HILL,        v  iwirATit 

AUSTIN,  JSEVADA, 

WHITE    PINE, 

RUBY  CITY,   Who. 

A  GENERAL  BANKING  AND  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED  BY  THE  BANK  AND  AGENCIES. 

FUNDS  deposite"!  with  us  for  investment  in  Farming  Lands, 
City,  or  other  property  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  he  paid  by 
Telegraph  or  otherwise  in  anv  part  of  California,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  in  the  Mining  Districts  of  Nevada,  through  the 
Bank  and  Agencies  as  above,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

-    L.EES  &  WAALER, 
Bankers, 

And  Agents  for  the  Bank  of  California  in  New  Yoee. 

MISSOURI     L^JVDS. 

A  Good  Investment. 

I  have  several  thousand  acres  of  good  land  for  sale,  which 
I  offer  at  low  prices,  with  good  title.  I  will  send  lists  of 
Bame  on  application.  I  will  also  pay  the  taxes  on  Missouri 
lands  for  non-residents.    Address 

HENRY  NITCHY,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

For  Sale  in  East  Florida. 

4:3,000  acres  on  the  St.  John's  River.  Perfectly  healthy. 
Beautiful  site.  Well  located, S mites  water  front.  Stocked 
with  the  finest  yellow  pine,  "lightwood."  6c,  and  possess- 
ing almost  every  element  of  beauty,  utility,  or  value,  fouud 
in  this  favored  region.    It  may  be  further  subdivided. 

Address  A.  MULLER,  Jr.,  7  Pine-st.,  New  York. 

Farm  for  Sale  in  California. 

$1,000  for  thirty-eight  acres,  in  Jackson,  Arnader  Co., 
Cal.    Good  house,  barn,  water,  vineyard,  bearing  5  to  fi  tons ; 
other  fruit  plenty.    Location  healthy,  terms  easy.    Address 
MARY  D.  PAGE,  Jackson,  Arnader  Co.,  Cal, 


EWIM  NURSERY. 

The  Proprietor  of  Ewing  Nursery  offers  for  sale  a  large 
and  select  stock  of  well-grown  Peach  Trees,  for  the  fall  of 
1869  and  spring  of  1870,  including  30,000  trees  of  the  Salway 
Peach,  a  very  valuable  variety,  generally  unknown  in  Amer- 
ica. It  originated  from  seed  secured  in  Italy,  by  Col.  Sal- 
way,  of  England.  The  Salway  Peach  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  hardy  peach,  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  United 
States.  The  great  advantage  of  the  Salwav  is  its  lateness; 
it  will  prolong  the  peach  season  from  10  days  to  two  weeks. 
Size,  lar^e  ;  flesh,  yellow,  of  good  quality.  Bud$  ca?i  be 
furnished  in  large  quantities  the  present  season.  I  have 
located  at  Littleton,  N.  C.  All  favors  addressed  to  me  at 
Littleton  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  The  present  stock 
of  growth  trees  are  at  Ewingville,  N.  J.,  my  former  place  of 
business.    Send  lor  Catalogue  and  price  list. 

SAMUEL.  G.  BILYEU, 

Littleton,  IV.  C. 


HE  ONLY  RECOGNIZED  STANDARDS   IN 
_    CANE  MACHINERY  are  the  Cook's  Evaporator 

and  the 

VICTOR  CA1VE  MILL. 

17,000  COOK'S  EVAPORATORS  are  in  use,  and 
10,000  VICTOR  CANE  MILLS,  all  xoarranted. 

AWARDS. 

Cook's  Evaporator,  1st  Premium  at  60  State  Fairs ! 

Victor  Cane  Mill  (introduced  in  1S63),  First  Premium  at 
37  State  Fairs! 

Both  First  Premiums  at  Louisiana  Fair.  New  Orleans, 
1868,  for  working  Southern  Cane. 

AH  attempts  thus  far  to  equal  these  unrivaled  machines  by 
other  contrivances  have 

SIGNALLY  FAILED  ON   TRIAL. 

Farmers  can't  afford  to  risk  crops  of  Cane  on  Mills  that 
break  or  choke,  or  Evaporators  that  do  second  cla^s  icork 
and  only  half  enough  at  that. 

The  Sorgo  Haiid-Book  and  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free. 
BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Blymyer,  Day  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  O.,  Blyjiyeb,  Fear- 
ing &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

VICTOR 

GRAIN  DRILL 
Has  no  equal.    Proven  by 

THREE     SEASONS*    TRIAL. 

It    has  force  feed,  light 
draft ;     no     weight    on 
horses'    necks;    can't 
__   choke,   and    is    the  best 
_^==^  made    in    the    market. 
^±^_  Sows  all  kinds  of  grain, 
^=l-— —     and    lime  or    plaster,  if 
wanted. 
Send  for  full  description.    Responsible  Agents  wanted. 

BLYMYER,  DAY  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  O. 
Blymyer,  Norton  &  Co.,   Cincinnati,  Blymyer,  Fear- 
ing &  Co.,  Chicago. 


FRUIT-GROWERS . 

^4. 


DOTY'S  PRUNER,  for  shorteninir-iri,  thinnins:- 
out,  and  shaping  fruit,  shade,  and  evergreen  trees,  cut- 
ting out  worm  nests,  pruning  blackberry  and  other  thorny 
bushes,  etc.  No.  1  cuts  off  %  inch  diameter  at  a  single 
stroke;  handle  six  ft.;  price  $5.  No.  2,  especially  adapted 
to  Blackberry  pruning,  cuts  off  nearly  ljf  inch;  handle  five 
ft.;  price  $6.  Samples  shipped  prepaid,  an  receipt  of  retail 
price.  Salesmen  wanted  everywhere.  Circulars  free. 
Address  DOTY'S  PRUNER,  32  Cortlandt-st.,  New  York. 

Cider  and  Wine  Mills 

WITH  PRESS  COMBINED, 

For  Families  and  Manufacturers  Cost,  at  vonr  Depot,  only 
$24.00.     Agents  Wanted.    Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS,  PEEKSKELL.  N.  Y..  or, 
CLEVELAND,  O.  Also,  Best  and  Cheapest  Cider  Press 
Screws  and  Power  Grinders. 

Holbrookes  Swivel  Plows 

Leave  no  "  dead-furrows "  nor  "ridges,*1  turn  furrow- 
sUce6  fiat  on  the  level  land,  work  equally  well  on  side-hill, 
and  pulverize  tlfir«u<ihlif.    Address 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK.  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


The    Best 

Family  Sewing    Machine 

in  the  World  is  the 


"The  Florence  Sewing  Machine  Is  decided  to  be  the  best 
"  on  exhibition.    It  must  also  be  stated  incidentally  that 

"  THIS    IS    BETTER    THAN   ANY  OF  ITS   CUSS 
"  KNOWN  TO  THE  JUDGES." 

—Report  of  Judges  American  Institute  Fair, New  Tort,  1867. 


PRINCIPAL     AMERICAN     AGENCIES. 

New  York— 505  Broadway ; 
Chicago — 43  Madison  Street; 
Cincinnati— 28  West  Fourth  Street; 
Boston— 14:1  Washington  Street ; 
Milwaukee — 410  Milwaukee  Street; 
Philadelphia— 1123  Chestnut  Street; 
St.  Louis  -014  North  Fourth  Street; 
Cleveland— 43  Public  Square; 
Detroit— 158  Jefferson  Avenue  ; 
Indianapolis— 27  No.  Pennsylvania  Street; 
Baltimore — 140  Baltimore  Street; 
Hartford,  Conn.— 382  Main  Street ; 
New  Orleans— 6  Chartres  Street; 
San  Francisco — 111  Montgomery  Street. 


Buy  the  "NOVELTY"  Wringer,  or  at  least  take  it  on  trial 
with  any  or  all  others,  and   keep  the   BEST. 
FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE. 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO,,  Gen.  A^ts. 

17  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

India  Rubber  Cloves 


For  Gardening,  Honsework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  the  hands.'making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white. 
A  certain  cure  for  Salt  Rheum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladies 
short,  $1.50;  Gauntlets,  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents  short.  $1 
Gauntlets.  £2.00  per  pair.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  GOODVEAU'S  I.  B.  GLOVE  M'F'G  CO..  No.  205  Broad- 
way, New  York,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods 


For  Sample  Stocking  a?id  Circular  address  JAS.  D. 
ORNE  &  CO.,  Gen.Agente.  932  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  1  and  3  Market-st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

!K{\  PER  CENT  SAVED !— By  making  the  knit 
QW\W  goods  for  Family  use  on  the  LAMB  KNITTING 
MACHINE,  and  by  manufacturing  for  the  market  a  Large 
Profit  can  be  made.  JVo  other  Machine  can  do  this.  Send 
for  Circular  and  Sample  Stocking.  N.  (LASH,  Agent, 
313  Washingtou-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hexanier's  Prong-Hoe 

Is  the  best  Potato  digger  ever  invented.    Price  $1.50,  cash 
with  the  order.    Semi  for  circular.    Address 
REISIG  &  HEXAMER,  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co-  N.  Y. 
Or,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SON,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Drain  Tile  Machine. 

All  iron  and  steel, 
by  horse  or  steam-poi 

or  the  best  guaUty,a.e  large 


ct,  simple,  durable.  Is  run 
1  make  any  shape  or  size  tile 
'-inch.     For  complete  instruc- 


tions how  to  Start  Tile  Factories,  price  of   Machine.  &c, 
address  J.  W.  PENFLELD. 

Willoughby,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio, 
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INVALID'S  WHEEL  CHAI1IS,  $15 
to  $40.  The  Invalid,  if  having  the 
use  of  the  hands,  can  go  anywhere, 
in  doors  or  out. 

Invalid  Carriages,  all  sizes,  from 
$40  to  $100. 

Patent  Sedan  Carrying-  Chairs, 
piicrs  $10  to  $1S. 

Invalid  Chairs  and  Carriages  made 
to  order  to  BUit  all  cases. 

Send  for  Circular. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 
90  William-st.,  New  York. 


Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 

Cheap,  simple,  and  durable,  is  adapted  to  all 
kinds  ot  horse-powers,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain  ranidlv;  also  manufacturers  of  an  Im- 
proved Fodder  Straw  aftd  Hag  Cutter.  Send 
lor  descriptive  circular,  and  address 

WM.  L.  BOTES  &BRU.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cane   Mills    and    Su^ar    Evaporators, 

The  best  and  cheapest.  Our  Improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  the  proprietors  of  Cook's,  Cory's,  and  Harris' 

Satents,  combined  with  our   own  improvements,  patented 
une  lSth,  1800.    The  best   Evaporator  for  Sugar  Cane,  Sor- 
ghum, and  Maple  Sugar.    Send   lor  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart- 
ford, Ct.,  for  Maple  Circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.    Address 
THE  HARTFOPI)  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO. 
State  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agriculturist. 

Little  Giant  Horse-Power. 

PRICE  S^O. 

Tltis  has  been  in  use  over  three  vcars,  and  highly  approved. 
Is  very  simple,  strong,  compact  a"iul  durable  ;  easily  loaded, 
and  moved  from  place  to  place  bv  two  men.  Weight  ti50 
lbs.  Valuable  for  Thrashing,  Sawing  Wood,  Churning, 
Cleaning  Cotton,  or  where  from  one  to  four  horse-power 
is  wanted.    Send  for  Circular. 

JOHN  W.  QlTINCY",  98  William-st.,  New  York. 

ni?r   ¥   £2        STEEIi    COMPOSITION, 

*>JCiiJflJ^^  for  Churches,  Schools,  etc. 

BLYMTER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Manufrs,  Cincinnati,  O. 
These  celebrated  Bells  (not  Cast  Iron  or    "Amalgam") 
rival  In  purity  and  volume  of  tone  those  of  copper  aud  tin, 
are  more  durable,  and  cost  only  one-third  as  much. 
C^~  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.     Just  the  tiling  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement, 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,    and    Private  "Walks. 

Burlew  &  FlSK,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire- 
proof. Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferahle  to  stone,  and  costs  hut  half  as  much. 
"Work  done,  and  Town,  County  and  Stale  rights  for  sale,  by 

liUSSELL,  FISE  &  CO.,  440  West  23d-st..  New  York  City. 

#*»  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  full  particulars. 

OUR  NEW 

Potato  Digging  Plow 

■will  save  its  cost  to  every  farmer  in  a  single  season. 
PRICE  §13. 
Send  stamp  for  a  circular  to           P.  O.  Box  370, 
R.  H.  ALLEN  A  CO. Nriv  York. 

BLAKE'S  TREAD  POWER  for  all  work,  has  no 
equal.    Horton's  Improved   Hav  Press,  Threshers,  Saw 
attachments,  Feed  Cutters.  Cider  Mills.     Send  for  Circular. 
SHAW  &  WELLS,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Pat.  Waterproof  Paper  roof- 
ing, Siding,  Ceiling,  Carpet- 
ing, Water  Pipes,  etc. 

C.  J.  FAY  &  SONS,  Camden,  N.  J. 

The  Williams  Fence  and  Gate  Company. 

Have  now  for  sale,  Farm,  Town,  County,  and  State  rights 
to  build  their  Patent  Fence  and  Gate,  for  Farm  and  other 
enclosures.  The  Posts  are  Iron,  their  bases  stone  ;  the  other 
materials,  rails,  pales,  boards,  01"  pickets,  cheap  and  strong 
as  any  wooden  post  fence,  and  will  last  interminably.  Active 
canvassers  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  For 
Pamphlet  circulars  containing  plans  and  description, 
address  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN,  Treasurer.  Black  Iloek.KneCo., 
N.T.,  or  I.  P.  WILLIAMS,  Prcst.,  Sheridan,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  T. 

FARMS  FOR   SALE.— 68X,  100,  find  200  acres, 
With  good  improvements.    Also,  Mill  property. 
Address  E.  K.  SHEGOGnjE, 

Colliugton,  Prince  George's  Co.,  Maryland. 

FARM  for  Sale,  5S0  acres,  %  mile  from  Kenton. 
400  acres  cultivated.    Good  buildimrs.  fruit,  etc.  Adapt- 
ed to  grass  or  grain.   JNO.  SAYLOK,  Kenton,  Hardin  Co.,  O. 

GENTS  WANTED-S75   TO  $300 

per  month  sure,  and  no  risk.  "We  want  to  engage 
affood  agent  in  every  county  in  the  U.  S.  and  Cana- 
rt.is  to  sell  our  Everlasting  Patent  White  Wire 
Clothes  Lints  Warranted  to  last  a  lifetime  and 
never  rust.  For  full  particulars  to  Agents,  address 
the  American  Wire  Co..  75  William-st.,  New  lurk, 
or,  16  Dearborn-fit.,  Chicago,  111. 


A 


PURE  KREPTferksMre  piss,  boxed  and  shipped 
to  any  part  of  V.  S      Price  *lo  each,  or  $3.)  per  pair  for 
Ho.  1  pigs,"  3  to  1  monlns  old.  S.  B.  EMERY,  Tivoli,  111. 


A  Trial  Trip.    Three  Months  for  30  Cts. 
PREMIUMS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  TEE  HORTICULTURIST. 

To  everv  Thtai,  Tuip  Sr-BRCRrBER,  at  SO  cents  each, a  Choice  Engraving "COUNTRY  PLEASURES." 

For  FIVE      "  "  "  "         "  "      there  will  be  given  a  beautiful JAPAN   LILY. 

"     TEN        "  "  "  "  "  "  "       THE  MARSHALL  KIEL  ROSE. 

(The  finest  yellow  Climbing  Rose  ever  introduced  in  this  country.  1  

For  ONE  New  SunscRmEH  an  entire  year "THE  L1LITJM  AITRATUM." 

(The  finest  of  all  Lilies;   worth  $1.50.) 

For  ONE  New  Surschtbeii,  one  year,  the  Rose "GEM  OF  THE  PRARIES." 

(The  most  beautiful  Climbing  Crimson  Rose  in  the  United  States,  new;  worth  £1.50.1 
For  TWO  New  Subscribers,  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  for  one  year;  or  any  book  worth  $1.50  in  the  U.  S. 
AIjTj    "VHn  who  love  Fruits,  Flowers,  Gardening,  Rural  Embellishments,  Designs  of  Cottages,  and  alt  subjects 
of  Rural  Life,  Literature,  Art,  or  Taste,  take  a  Trial  Trip  for  three  months  or  one  year. 

TERMS.— Yearly,  $3.50.      Specimen  Copies,  per  month,  3S  Cents. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  free,  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 

HENRY  T.  ■WILLIAMS,  Proprietor,  7  Murray  St.,  New- York. 


Superior  Imported   Stock  for  Sale. 

Cotswold  ram  lamhs  from  Imported  Ewes  which  took 
the  following  prcminnis  last  year :  First  prize  at  the  York- 
shire Show,  in  England  ;  First  prize  at  Montreal,  Province 
of  Quebec,  Canada  East ;  First  prize  at  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
Canada  West,  open  to  competition  to  the  world  ;  First  prize 
at  the  New  York  Show,   held  at  Rochester. 

30  Berkshire  Pisrs,  from  Imported  Hogs  from  "Wind- 
sor, England.  Alderney  Calves,  from  first  prize  Cows,  sire, 
Comet,  winner  of  Sweepstakes  Medal,  awarded  by  the  New 
England  Society. 

Ayrshire  Calves,  got  by  Healthy  Jack,  Jr. 

Colts.— 20  fine  Colts  from  fine  stock,  from  6  months  to 
3  years  old. 

Fowls.— Black  Spanish,  "White  Dorking,  Cochin  China. 
Muscovy  and  Aylesbury  Ducks. 

Seed  Grain.— 800  Bushels  Rye,  Surprise  Oats,  Scotch, 
Swedish,  and  New  Brunswick,  by  the  quantity. 
Address  WM.  CROZIER, 

Beacon  Stock  Farm,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 

THE    OHIO   IMPROVED    CHESTER 
HOGS   produce   the  greatest   amount  of 
Pork,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  for  its  description,  and  a  creat  variety 
^c°f  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
^and  Fowls.  L.  13.  SILVEIi,  Salem,   Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danforth,  on  page  463,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 

Premium  Magie  Hogs. 

Bred  and  Shipped  by  L.  L.  REED,  Auburn,  Geauga  Co., 
Ohio.  All  persons  wishing  to  improve  their  breed  of  Hogs 
are  requested  to  send  for  circular  of  prices  and  other  valu- 
able information,  tree. 

PURE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

Persons  wishing  to  improve  their  stock  should  remember 
that  we  breed  and  ship  our  own  piirs.  For  particulars, 
address  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Penningtonville,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. 

PREMIUM  A  No.  1  Chester  White  Pi^s,  of  all 
ages,  for  sale ;  at  five  weeks,  $10  apiece.  Cotswola  Sheep, 
815  apiece.    Hong  Kous;  Geese,  $11)  jn-r  pair.    Address 

N.  GUILBERT,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by 

GEORGE  B.  HICKMAN, 
TVest  Chester.  Chester  County,  Fa. 
£W  Send  for  a  Circular  and  price  list. 

6}(\     TRIOS    PURE  BRAHMAS,   pea-comb, 
«|^*  from    Imported  Stock,  at  $.'0  per  trio.    Also  a 
few  pairs  first-class  Houdan,  Creve   Coeur,   Black  Spanish, 
Silver-spangled  Hamburgh,  Leghorns.  &c.    Address 

1     s  X.  C.  FITCH,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

OtLTRV.  —  SILVER       PIIEAS. 

ANTS.— A  few  fine  pairs  and   trios  for  sale.    Pairs, 
*4;    TriOS,  *5.  HESKT  EIHJAII, 

Thomsons  Station,  Long  Island,  V  T. 


F 


INE  POULTRY.— I  have  disposed   of  mv  en- 
tire stock  of  Poultry  to        G.  H.  WARNER.  Esq.. 
New  Yolk  Mills,  Oneida  Co.,  N.T. 
G.  H.  LEAVITT,  flushing,  L.  I. 


Papers  from  over  the  Water  $ 

A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE. 
By  SINCLAIR  TOUSEY. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  printed  on  toned  paper,  with 
title  on  cover.  A  beautiful  book.  Price  $1.50.  Mr.  Tonsey 
traveled  over  nearly  all  Europe,  and  beinK  a  practical  tann- 
er, as  well  as  a  business  man,  he  naturally  noted  those  facts 
andpoints  of  difference  between  the  European  and  American 
methods  of  work,  which  merchants  and  tanners  most  want 
to  know.  Sent  free  of  nostaze  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publishers,  THE  AMERICAN  N  RWS  CO., 

117,  119  &  131  Nassau-st.,  N.Y. 

ffi^tfMi  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  A  PARTY 

?u7*F""«  with  small  capital.    For  sale,  the  Patent 

Right,  and  stock  on  band  of  the  Patent  Sewing  Ripper  or 
Yankee  Blade.    The  owner  has  other  business  preventing 
attention  to  it.    Properly  attended  to,  it  will  pav  well. 
Address  W.  A.  FITCH,  SW5  Broadway,  New  York. 


ECONOMICAL 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
IS  at  oh  Lower  than  other  Mutual  Compan- 
ies, with,  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 

Premiums     Non-Foi'ieitivble     front     (lie     lirst 
Payment. 

OFFICERS    OF  THE  ARMY  AND   NAVY  INSURED 
WITHOUT  EXTRA   CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  the  contribution  plan,  was  made  In  cash  to 
holdersof  Policieson  the  14th  of  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Thirty  pet.  Cent,  and  averaging  over 
ten  per  cent.  This,  with  the  low  rates  of  premium  charged 
by  this  company,  which  arc  equal  to  a  dividend  in  hand  of 
from  l.">  to  20  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  Life 
Companies  in  the  country  for  those  content  plating  insurance. 

Ratio  of  Assets  to  Liabilities,  as  per  Massachusetts  Reports, 
1S6S,  $176.72.  Expected  losses  for  year  1x117,  as  per  Actuaries 
calculation,  $29,900.    Actual  less,  XOTmxG. 

POLICIES    ISSUED    ON    THE    LIVES    OF 

FEMALES  AT  TABLE  KATES. 

SIMON   S.  BUCKLIN,  Pres't. 

C.   G.  McKNIGHT,  Viee-Pres't.  ' 

Hon.  Elizur  Wright,  Actuary. 

A.  II.  Okie,  M.  D.,  and       I  -,,,.,  „       . 

F.  II.  Peckiiam,  M.  D.,       f  -V"7"'"'  JJoanl 

WM.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH  OFFICE, 
No.  10  WALL    STREET,  NEW   l'ORK. 
References:      DUNCAN,    SHERMAN    &    CO.;     HOYT, 
SPANGES  &.  CO. 

Philadelphia,     Baltimore,      Washington, 

Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago,  Boston. 

THE  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Instruction  in  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Veterinary  Surgery,  Chemistry  and  Natural  Science, 
and  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  together  with 
the  other  general  and  special  courses,  will  commence  on. 
"Wednesday,  September  15th. 

Candidates  for  admission  are  requested  to  present  them- 
selves on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Sept.  13th  and  14th. 

TIte  University  Register,  giving  detailed  information,  will 
be  sent  to  any  person  applying, 

ANDREW  I).  WHITE,  President.       . 

Ithaca,  Aug.  2d,  1S69. 

MUSIC    FOR    THE     MBLLBON. 

Cheapest  Musical  Publications  in  the  World  ! 

BUAINAUDS' 

MUSICAL    ALBUMS. 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  mow  ready.  Price  SO  Cts.  each. 
Brainards1   Musical   Album 
jVo.  1— Contains  Eighteen   pieces  of  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music,  arranged  fur  piano.    Nine  beautiful  Songs, 
and  Nine  piano  pieces. 

No.  2— Contains  Twenty  choice,  new  Songs  and  Quartettes 
—with  Piano  accompaniment. 

No.  3— Contains  Twenty-four  of  the  latest  and  best  Comic 
Songs,  such  as  "Capt.  Jinks,"  " Flying  Trapeze,"  "Katie's 
Letter,"  etc. 

PRICE    50    CENTS    EACH. 
Each  number  contains  forty-eight  paces  of  choice  Mnsfc, 
usual  sheet-music  size,  beautifully  printed  on  heavy  whito 
paper,  and  neatly  bound  in  colored  covers, 

A  catalogue  of  contents  of  each  number  sent  free  to  any 
address.    Copies  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 
Address    S.  BRAINARD  &  SONS,  Publishers, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
C3T"  Catalogues  of  music  sent  free. 


DO    IT    X 


-Don't    Delay, 


but  send?;"  cents  at  once  and  receive  MAPLE  LEAVES 

for  twelve  months.  It  is  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  tn© 
most  popular  monthly  published.  Specimen  copies  sent  oij 
receipt  of  &  postage  Btainn.    Address 

O.  A.  KOOKBACH,  102  Nassan-st.,  New  To»*» 
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DIME     MUSIC. 


To  properly  compensate  Authors*— and  thercbv  to  stimu- 
late native  talent,— 5s  a  cardinal  feature  of  oar  nriaertaking  ; 
while  to  place  upon  the  piano  rich  gems,  requiring  more 
space  than  the  Halt-Dime  Series  affords, induces  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Dime  Series,  which  it  is  believed  will  accom- 
plish both  Of  these  aims. 

Parents  can  rest  assured  that,  in  future  as  in  prist,  our  pub- 
lication* will  be  scrupulously  free  from  anything  that  lias  an 
Immoral  or  hurtful  tendency.so  that  those  who  subscribe 
for  the  numbers  us  issued  will  find  nothing  to  nil  end  even 
ih.t  most  fastidious  taste.  The  following  are  now  ready  : 
No.   1.— Anvil  Chorus. 

2._My  Soul  to  God,  My  Heart  to  Thee. 
3.— Wedding  March. 
4.— It  Is  Better  to  Laugh. 
5._ Orphee  Aux  Enfera  Galop, 
6— Sleep  Well,  Sweet  Angel, 
7— The  Delhi  Galop. 
8.— Nelly  Carey. 
9.— Faust  March. 
10.— The  Nun's  Prayer. 
11.— Daughter  of  Eve. 
12.— The  Frost  Flower. 
13.— Indian  March. 

14.— Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream. 
15.— Grand  Duchess  waltz. 
16.— In  Tears  I  Pine  for  Thee. 
17.— KIsb    Waltz. 
18.— Lilian's  Song. 
19.— Long  Branch  Polka. 
20. -The  Culprit  Fay. 
The  above  can  be  obtained  of  Music  and  Periodical  Deal- 
ers generally.    The  whole  Jin  mailed  [postpaid)  on  receipt 
of  jg'j.OO,  or  any  of  the  series  en  receipt  of  price,  lOc.eavh. 
D.  \V.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

£4:  Ucckman  St.,  IVew  York. 

Choirs  are  delighted  with  it ! 
THE    CHORAL    TRIBUTE. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson,  author  of  "HARP  GF  JUDAII," 
"JUBILATE,'*  &C 

Universally  pronounced  to  be  the  best  book  of  Church 
Music  issued  during  the  last  teu  years,  and  greatly  excelling 
the  author's  previous  works.  Price  $1.50,  $13.50  per  dozen. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  O.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Bos- 
ton.   C  JI.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


WHY  JM>:VT  YOU  TAKK 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER? 

THE    PIONEER 

Agricultural,    Horticultural,  mitl    Family 
Journal  of  the  Great  Northwest. 

Tt  i<*  the  Best,  Oldest,  Most  Reliable,  Most  Readable,  Most 
Instructive,  and  Most  Widely  Circulated. 

Every  Farmer,  Fruit  Grower,  Stock  Breeder,  Bee  Keeper, 
and  Florist  wants  it.  Every  Nurseryman,  Implement  Deal- 
er. Seedsman,  and  Landowner  wants  it.  Every  Housewife 
wants  It,  and  all  the  Young  Folks  want  it. "  Everybody 
wants  it. 

SEND  FOR  IT  !     SE\I>  FOR  IT  !  ! 

Published  Weekly  at  only  Two  Dollars  per  Tear.  Sent 
Fix  Months  for  One  Dollar,  or  Three  Months,  on  trial,  for 
only  Fifty  Cents.  Specimens  free  to  any  address.  Special 
Terms  and  Liberal  Premiums  to  Agents.  Full  particulars 
on  application.    Address 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  Til. 
VW  Say  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

Scribners  Lumber  mid   Log  Book* 

This  book  gives  correct  measurement  for  all  kinds  of 
Logs,  Lumber,  Board,  Plank,  Wood.  Ac.,  and  has  now  be- 
come the  standard  book  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Over  400.000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  ie 
greater  than  ever  before. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it.  or  send  SO  cents  to  my  address 
and  I  will  .send  a  copy  post-paid. 

Everv  Farmer,  Lumber  Dealer,  and  Mechanic,  should 
haveacopy.  GEO.  W.  FISHER 

C  Exchange-st,,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

•Folm  and    The  BeigaijoioBi. 

By    Mrs.  J.  McNAIIl  AYR1GHT, 

Author  of  Our  Chatham  Street  Tncle. 
400  pages  and  13  illustrations.    Price  $1.50. 

IIEN11Y    HOYT, 
No.  9  CORNHXLL,  BOSTON. 


PATENT  AT*1  TREAT^IFA'T  in  Fermentation  of 
wine  arid  Cider,  etCi,  prevents  anv  loss  In  spoiling  to  the 
least  experienced,  wine,  etc.,  in  two  months  ship-ready,  no 
ground  taste,  no  disease.  It  immensely  benefits  mailing, 
brewing,  distilling,  haklner.  conserving  of  fruit,  etc.  Pam- 
phlets free.    Righto  for  sate.    Applv  to 

R.  d'HEUREirsE.  P.  O.  Box  6,844,  New  York. 


'(.'"    ft  \  -^         ■     '    ''       t^^SSBK       '        i^%§ 


THI  TRAPPER'S  GUIDE; 

A  Manual  of  Instructions 

For   capUiritts:    all    Idmls   of   fur-bearing; 
aBiim:3l«,  and  coring  tboir  skins  ;  with 
observations  on  the  fur  trade,  hints 
on  life  in   the  woods,  and  narra- 
tives of  trapping  and  hunting 
excursion*. 

By  S.  NEWHOUSE, 

Ami  oiljor  Trappers  and    Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community. 

21  i'>    l*airp«    Octavo. 

With  '.VI  full  page  Illustrations,  and  numerous 

a, miller  Engravings. 
SENT  POST-PAID.  -  -  PRICE  $2  00. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO. 

245  Broadway.,  New  York. 

OUR  SPEC  i  ALT  1 1 ES 

for  the   Vail  use  of  Fanners  and  others  are 

Iilanchard's  (i>aris  Patent)  Churn  and 
Slitter    Worker    combined, 

JCofftfo-Difff/hif/  Plow, 

Leach's  Grain  Cleaner  and  Seed 
Assortcr, 

Prindte's  Steamer  for  Cooking  Food 
for  Stoch; 

Of  all  which  ute  hare  solr  control  in  this  market. 

Special  Circulars  of  the  above*  and  of  our 
other  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  and 
MACHINES.  SEEDS  and  FERTILIZERS 
Will   he  furnished   on    receipt   of  stamp. 

Address, 

R„  Hc  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376, 

MEW-YORK. 

ISO  &  191  Water  St. 

Reliable  ¥egetable  Seed. 

Planters  and  Farmers  of  the  South,  and  of  the  whole  coun- 
try over,  will  find  it  most  decidedly  for  their  interest*  10 
procure  their  seed  directly  from  the  grower,  and  thus  avoid 
the  great  loss  and  aggravation  caused  by  planting  old  and 
impure  seed.  I  have  over  one  hundred  choice  varieties 
growing  on  my  four  seed  farms,  which  I  warrant  to  be  both 
pure  and  true,  and  to  reach  every  purchaser. 

POTATOES  of  the  hest.  new  varieties  are  entrraved 
and  fnl I v  described  in  mv  Catalogue,  which  will  he  sent 
gratis  to'all.  I  advise  mv  Southern  friends  to  purchase  their 
potatoes  in  the  fall,  as  itls  too  cold  to  send  them  safely  from 
the  ^ortb.  alter  November. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


The  Vineland  Fair  for  18G0. 

The  5th  Annual  Vtnelcotd  Horticultural  Fair  will  take 
place  Sept.  17th  and  lgth.  Address  by  Dr.  John  A.  Warder, 
of  Ohio,  on  the  ISth. 

Board  secured  for  strangers  on  application  to  either  of 
the  undersigned.  '  PHILIP  SNrnEi;,  pivo. 

S.  P.  York,  Secretary. 


NEW  BOOK  FOR  HUNTERS. 


THE 
Jl 


HALSEY  THRASHER, 

AS   EXPERIENCED   HUNTER. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  little  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  nil  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  nn  old  hunter's  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author's  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work : 

"  I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  hi 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  etcel  trap.  Tt  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  T  tried  my  hand  at  catch- 
ing foxes. 

"Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  but  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain- 
ing; the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds  of 
fur  animals  ?     I  propose  to  tell  the  boys  how  to  do  it. 

"I  have  studied  the  nature  and  habit- of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn't 
change  like  the  nature  of  men  ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  mode  of  cap- 
turing them  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  be  put  together,  and  sncceed  better  than  either  one 
alone. 

11  Men  are  traveling  through  the  country  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  teach  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
lime.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed. " 

CONTENTS. 

CHARTER  I.— Beet  Stinting. 

CHAPTER  IT.—  IImv  to  Catch  the  Fox. 

CHAPTER  m.— How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Beaver. 

CHAPTER  IV.-How  to  Catch  the  Otter. 

CHAPTER  V.— How  to  Catch  the  Mink. 

CHAPTER  VI.—  How  to  nunt  and  Catch  the  Muskrat. 

CHAPTER  VII.— How  to  Catch  the  Marten. 

CHAPTER  VTH.— How  to  Catch  the  Fisher. 

CHAPTER  IX.— How  to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 

CHAPTER  X— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Bear. 

CHAPTER  XI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Wolf. 

CHAPTER  XII.— How  to  Trap  the  Pocket  Gopher. 

CHAPTER  3HT.— Fishing  for  Trout,  Pickerel,  and  Bass 

CHAPTER  XTV.— How  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee. 

CHAPTER  XV.— Hints  About  Shot-Guns  and  Rules. 

CHAPTER  XVI.— Traps. 

CHAPTER  XVII.— Dressing  and    Tanning  Skins   and 

Furn. 
SENT  POST-PAID PRICE  $1.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  &,  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE    SMALL    FRUIT    CULTUBIST. 


BY    ANDREW    S.     FULLER. 


We  havo  heretoforo  had  no  work  espe- 
cially devoted  to  small  fruits,  and  cer- 
tainly no  treatises  anywhero  that  give 
Vie  information  contained  in  this.  It  i3 
t  »  the  advantage  of  special  works  thnt 
the  author  can  say  nil  that  he  has  to  say 
on  any  subject,  and  not  ho  restricted  a* 
to  space,  as  ho  must  bo  in  those  work* 
that  cover  the  culture  of  all  fruits— great 
and  small. 

This  hook  covers  tho  whole  gromid  of 
Propagating  Small  Fruits,  their  Culture, 
Varieties,  Tackiug  for  Market,  etc. 
While  very  full  on  the  other  fruits,  the 
Currants  and  Raspberries  have  been 
more  carefully  elaborated  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  in  this  important  part  of  his 
bock,  the  author  has  had  the  invaluable 
counsel  of  Charles  Downing.  The  chap- 
ter on  gathering  and  packing  tho  fruit  is  x 
valuable  one,  and  in  it  are  figured  all  the 
baskets  and  boxes  now  in  common  use. 

BEATTTI 

SENT    POST-PAID. 


The  book  la  very  finely  and  thoroughly 
illustrated,  and  makes  an  admirable 
companion  to  the  Crape  Culturist,  by  tho 
same  well  known  author. 


CONTENTS. 

fHArron         I— BARBERRY. 

Chapter  n.— STRAWBERRY. 
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COTS WOLDS— THE     "MAPLE 

Discuss  the  merits  of  different  long-wool 
breeds  as  we  may,  one  thing  is  certain, — Ameri- 
can sheep-raisers  have,  at  the  present  time,  little 
choice.  If  they  wish  to  get  long-wool  sheep  of 
pure  blood  and  great  excellence  for  breeding 
purposes,  they  must  take  Cotswolds,  for,  of 
others,  there  are  next  to  none  in  the  country. 
These  are  portraits  of  part  of  the  flock  of  John 
D.  Wing,  of  Maple-shade  Farm,  Washington, 
Dutchess  Co.,  K.  Y.  They  represent  the  sheep, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  as  photographed  a  few 
weeks  after  shearing,  the  wool  having  grown 


fCOPTT.IOHT  SECURED.] 

SHADE"     FLOCK.-DrawnbtEdwik 

out  just  enough  to  obliterate  the  shear  marks. 
This  time  was  selected  as  best  for  showing  their 
massive  carcasses ;  and  yet  it  was  hardly  a  fair 
time  to  photograph  breeding  ewes,  the  lambs 
having  been  just  taken  away.  This  might, 
indeed,  be  inferred  from  the  distended  udders  of 
the  two  ewes  walking  towards  the  flock.  This 
flock  is  equal  or  superior  to  any  in  the  country, 
and  was  selected  from  those  of  the  most  famous 
breeders  of  England.  "  Champion  of  England," 
the  ram  in  the  foreground,  is  a  two-year-old, 
imported  last  year.    His  weight  is  about  350 


Forbes,  from  Photographs 

pounds,  and  his  fleece  weighed  18  pounds ;  next 
him  stands  an  old  ewe,  "No.  6;"  next,  at  the 
left,  a  noble  ewe,  "No.  72,"  one  of  the  finest 
sheep  in  the  flock;  she  has  the  body  of  a  short- 
horn and. the  style  of  a  race-hcrse.  The  ewes 
on  the  bank,  with  backs  towards  us,  are  "No. 
27,"  with  the  head  down,  and  "No.  70."  Maple- 
shade  ewes  shear  from  11  to  16  pounds  each,  un- 
washed. This  year  the  clip  sold  for  45  cents  per 
pound,  in  the  dirt,  with  no  deductions.  Cots- 
wolds are  hardy,  prolific,  and  good  mothers; 
the  grades  show  stroDgly  the  Cotswold  blood. 
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What  a  line  thins;  it  would  be  if  every  farmer  in 
the  United  States  were  aide  to  attend  a  good  agri- 
cultural lair  and  cattle  show  every  year!  There 
are  few  counties  in  the  older  States  where  a  Society 
might  not  be  maintained  and  good  paving  fail's 
held,  which  would  not  only  afford  agreeable  holi- 
days, but  lie  of  great  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of 
the.  district.  Any  effort  to  combine  the  sale  of 
stock  or  produce  with  the  shows,  and  to  make  this 
a  marked  feature,  has  utterly  failed  wherever  it  has 
been  attempted.  It  seems  essentially  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  our  people.  However,  sales  of  stock 
and  of  seed  grain,  potatoes,  etc.,  are  made  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  it  seems  as  if,  were  we  to  let 
this  sort  of  thing  work  awhile,  the  problem  would 
be  solved  in  an  American  way,  and  we  should 
finally  see  these  meetings  not  only  all  that  they 
are  now,  and  more  too,  hut  regular  marts  for  the 
sale  of  certain  classes  of  live-stock,  implements, 
plants,  seeds,  etc.  A  few  stirring  men  will  start  a 
Farmers'  Club  or  an  Agricultural  Society  in  almost 
any  community  and  keep  it  up  with  unflagging 
interest.  If  such  a  thing  is  undertaken,  be  sure  to 
get  active  men  of  both  or  all  political  parties  to 
unite  in  it,  and,  beyond  this,  never  think  of  politics 
for  a  moment  in  connection  with  the  Society.  Too 
many  once  useful  organizations  are  now  dead  or  in 
a  state  of  suspended  animation,  simply  because 
they  were  made  use  of  by  shrewd  politicians  as 
stepping-stones  to  office  in  the  State. 

As  we  approach  the  winter,  the  labor  of  different 
sections  varies  essentially,  and  our  hints  about 
work  must  be  taken  with  reasonable  allowances  for 
differences  of  latitude. 


Hints  Altottt  Work. 

Farm  Buildings. — Look  to  the  foundations,  and  re- 
pair where  necessary  before  cold  weather;  hank  up 
the  earth  to  prevent  water  settling  near  or  work- 
ing through  them.  See  that  good  channels  exist 
to  carry  surface  water  away  from. (not  out  of  i  barn- 
yards, and  away  from  all  buildings.  See  that  no 
sills  rest  upon  the  ground,  and  that  no  manure  or 
litter  has  accumulated   under  the  floors  or   sills. 

Fare-troughs  should  be  put  upon  every  roof  from 
which  the  water  might  run  into  the  barn-yard; 
carry  all  rain  water  into  cisterns  or  well  away. 

The  water  supply  for  the  stock-yard  is  very  im- 
portant. Bring  it,  if  possible,  in  pipes  (lead  en- 
cased block  tin,  which  is  best,  wood  or  iron); 
otherwise,  if  a  well  and  pump  cannot  be  conven- 
iently located  in  the  barn  or  yard,  consider  the 
feasibility  oi  storing  water  in  underground  cisterns. 
These  maybe  made  at  this  season  of  the  year  very 
well.  They  are  of  simple  construction,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  dig  a  pit  of  proper  size — round, 
flat,  or  bowl  shaped,  on  the  bottom — ami  to  plaster 
it  on  the  bottom  and  sides  with  the  best  cement  and 
sand,  working  round  and  round,  so  as  to  have  the 
narrow  strip  setting  all  the  time,  yet  not  hard,  be- 
forc  the  next  course  is  applied.  Such  a  cistern  may 
be  arched  over  by  laving  a  thick  cement  dome  over 
a  rough  structure  of  boards,  a  man-hole  being  left 
in  the  apex  ;  or  it  may  be  covered  with  planks  and 
earth.  In  either  case  it  must  be  below  frost. 
Water  near  a  barn  is  a  great  convenience. 

Ice-houses  may  be  built  entirely  above  ground,  and 
of  cheap,  rough  materials,  and  will  answer  an  ex- 
cellent purpose,  provided  only  the  essential  condi- 
tions are  observed.  There  must  be  no  free  circula- 
tion of  air  beneath  nor  against  the  ice.  Xo  water 
may  stand  in  contact  with  tlie  ice.  The  channel 
through  which  water  flows  off  should  not  admit  a 
draft  of  air.  The  ice  must  lie  upon  a  mass  of  some 
non-conducting  material — straw,  wheat  chaff,  etc. 
The  sides  should  be  of  wood,  double,  and  packed 
with  some  non-conductor,  as  dry  sawdust,  shav- 
ings, spent  tan  hark,  etc.  There  should  be  some 
free  communication  with  the  air  through  the  roof 
above  the  ice  (not  a  drift).     If  in  small  masses,  a  ly 


13x12  feet  square,  the  mass  should  be  surrounded 
and  also  covered  with  straw,  chaff,  or  sawdust. 
Henneries  for  securing  eggs  in  winter  may  have 
their  floors  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  well  cemented,  to  prevent  water  coining 
in.  The  earth  coming  out  of  the  pit,  if  banked  up 
against  the  walls,  will  make  them  very  warm,  while 
green  house  sashes  will  admit  light  and  the  heat  >■:' 
I  he  nil  to  such  a  degree  that  fowls  in  sueh  quar- 
ters, well  fed,  will  usually  lay  all  winter.  The 
whole  structure  should  not  be  over  5  feel  high, 
in  front,  from  the  floor,  and  8  feet  at  the  rear.  Fowls 
may  also  be  accommodated  in  other  warm,  light 
quarters  with  the  same  results,   lie  sure  to  ventilate. 

Beeves. — Push  forward  such  as  arc  to  be  marketed 
soon  with  the  most  fattening  food — old  corn  meal, 
if  you  have  it,  and  linseed-meal,  with  occasional  or 
regular  feeds  of  pumpkins  and  turnips  ;  keep  them 
in  the  pasture  by  day  if  the  grass  is  good. 

Fattening  Sheep  require  similar  feeding.  Give 
them  about  as  much  oil-cake  as  they  will  eat,  but 
be  careful  not  to  cloy  them  with  too  much  corn 
meal,  corn,  or  other  grain ;  for  if  they  get  off  their 
feed  they  pick  up  slowly.  Give  sheep  some  range 
when  first  taken  up,  but  where  they  will    be  quiet. 

Swine  should  have  the  soft  corn  as  fast  as  it  is 
husked,  and  be  fed  with  cooked  feed,  corn  soaked 
and  boiled  being  nearly  as  good  as  cooked  meal, 
and  saving  miller's  tolls.  Feeding  corn  on  the  car  is 
very  wasteful.  It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  breeding- 
sows  very  thin  before  they  farrow.  Feed  with  roots 
rather  than  grain,  keep  them  in  good  flesh,  and  their 
bowels  in  good  order.  A  few  handfuls  of  powdered 
charcoal  once  or  twice  a  week  is  of  marked  benefit. 

Breeding  Sheep. — March  lambs  are  "  spoken  for" 
in  October,  and  in  our  climate  this  is  early  enough 
for  the  majority  of  early  lambs  to  be  yeaned;  ear- 
lier ones  require  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  without 
it  never  pay  so  well.  The  choice  of  rams  for  early 
lambs  lies  between  Sonthdowns  and  Cotswolds. 
The  former  give  the  better,  the  latter  the  larger 
lambs  and  often  those  which  bring  the  highest 
price.  In  point  of  quality,  Cotswold  grade  lambs 
are  so  good  that  few  can  tell  the  difference. 

Fatten  Poultry  on  scalded  com  meal,  keeping  them 
yarded,  and  feeding  them  four  times  a  day.  Give 
wheat  screenings  or  whole  corn  for  the  night,  and 
soft  feed  by  day.  Each  time  give  all  they  will  eat, 
and  no  more,  but  keep  freshgrass  sods  and  pork 
scrap  cake  before  them  to  pick  at. 

Potatoes  must  be  dug  at  once.  This  is  now  Hie 
most  pressing  farm  work,  if  the  corn  is  cut  up,  and 
until  this  crop  is  secure  undertake  nothing  else. 

Boots  may  stand  as  long  as  they  grow  well,  but 
harvest  them  as  the  advancing  season  indicate-  the 
freezing  of  the  ground.  Carrots  and  beets  bear  a 
Utile  freezing,  turnips  still  more,  and  parsnips  stand 
the  winter  and  may  be  dug  in  the  spring. 

Corn. — When  the  grain  is  cured,  that  is,  when  the 
kernels  are  hard,  the  ears  stiff  and  solid,  husk  in 
the  field,  binding  the  stalks  in  small  bundles  to 
cure  for  winter  fodder.  If  you  would  save  the 
husks,  pick  the  ears  off  and  bring  them  to  the  barn 
to  lie  husked  at  odd  spells,  or  break  off  the  ears, 
saving  the  husks  in  tli£  field.  Look  out  for  the 
new  corn  buskers  at  the  fairs.  They  take  the  car 
from  the  stalk  and  husk  it  as  fast  as  the  stalks  can 
be   fed   into   a   sort    of  cutting-box    arrangement. 

Sorghum. — Secure  before  hurt  by  hard  frosts. 
Slight  frosts  area  warning  and  stop  the  growth.  If 
the  stalks  are  stripped,  and  bound  in  convenient 
bundles  with  two  bands,  they  will  keep  some  time, 
but  ought  to  be  worked  up  without  needless  delay. 
Winter  drain. — Few  crops  respond  more  prompt- 
ly to  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  than  winter 
grain  and  especially  wheat.  Late  sown  wheat 
especially  should  have  a  fine  rich  mellow  seed  bed. 
Do  not  risk  it  on  heavy  laud,  unless  it  has  time 
enough  to  cover  the  ground  well  before  winter. 
The  first  of  October  is  late  for  wheat,  though  just 
light  for  rye,  which  indeed  may  be  sown  any  time 
during  the  month;  but  north  of  latitude  42=  late 
sowing  is  usually  attended  by  too  much  risk.  If 
grain  does  not  start  well,  and  owing  to  cold 
weather  fails  to  tiller  and  coverthe  ground,  a  dress- 
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ing  of  some  good  fertilizer  of  ashes,  or  of  fine,  rich 
compost,  will  tell  at  once  as  well  ns  at  harvesting. 

Soiling  Crops. — Wheat  and  rye  may  both  be  sown 
for  spring  use,  the  ground  being  highly  manured 
and  a  large  quantity  of  seed  being  employed. 

Weeds  should  be  mowed  on  wet  days,  gathered  in 
heaps  while  wet,  and  when  dry  enough  burnt.  It 
is  poor  poliey  to  put  weed  seeds  into  the  manure, 
aud  if  fed  to  hogs,  a  great  portion  of  the  seeds  are 
not  consumed.  Hay  seed,  if  not  too  dirty,  maybe 
mixed  with  swill  to  very  good  advantage.  Biennial 
weeds  are  now  expanding  their  bright  green,  vigor- 
ous haws,  making  a  flue  growth.  They  may  be 
seen  in  the  mowing  land,  close  to  the  ground,  per- 
haps in  part  obscured  by  gross.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  cut  them  up  with  a  spud  or  with  a  heavy  narrow 
hoe.  Their  name  is  legion,  but  some  of  the 
common  ones  are  docks,  dandelions,  mulleins,  ox- 
eye  daisies,  buttercups  (which  arc  perennial),  wild 
teasel,  golden-rod,  wild  parsnip,   wild  carrot,  etc. 

Homing. — We  know  of  only  one  crop  which  we 
think  it  is  decidedly  better  to  plow  for  in  the 
spring;  that  is  com.  For  every  ottfer  spring  crop 
the  plowing  and  manuring  may  be  done  in  the 
autumn,  except  the  soil  be  very  sandy,  in  which 
ease  it  is  best  to  plow  in  the  spring.  Clays  and 
wet  soils  are  most  benefited  by  fall  plowing.  On 
very  stiff  soil  the  advantage  gained  by  exposure  to 
the  frost  more  than  counterbalances  the  gain  to 
corn  by  planting  it  on  afresh-turned  sod. 

Draining,  etc. — As  fast  as  hands  can  lie  spared 
from  the  essential  labors  of  the  farm,  draining,  road- 
making,  fence-making,  etc.,  may  receive  attention. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few  farms  in  the 
country,  where,  upon  some  spots,  draining,  though 
quite  expensive,  would  not  pay  better  than  any 
other  investment. 

Muck. — Improve  a  dry  season  to  dig  swamp  muck 
and  store  it  for  winter  use  in  the  stables,  or  use  it 
in  composts,  if  it  can  be  got  dry  and  fine  enough. 

Manure. — Before  cold  weather  sets  in,  all  the 
manure  in  the  yards  and  cellars  should  be  hauled 
out  aud  composted  with  muck,  either  in  the  field 
or  elsewhere.  These  compost  heaps,  if  well  made, 
will  not  freeze,  and  no  loss  of  valuable  fertilizing 
substances  will  occur.  In  the  spring  they  will  come 
out  fine  and  admirable  for  almost  any  purpose; 
and  they  may  not  only  be  of  three  or  four  times  the 
bulk,  but  of  three  or  four  times  the  value,  that  the 
manure  would  have  had,  had  it  been  left  in  the 
yard,  or  even  in  the  barn-cellar. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Orchard  and  .'Nursery. 

In  many  northern  localities  this  month  closes  the 
season  of  out-of-door  work.  As  not  only  have  the 
crops  to  be  gathered  and  slored,  but  provision  to 
be  made  for  early  spring,  October  is  of  necessity 
a  busy  month  in  all  departments. 

FrwL—VuHs.  the  late  varieties.  All  good  fruit 
should  be  picked  by  hand  and  handled  with  care  to 
avoid  bruising.  Place  in  the  bins  in  the  cellar  or 
in  barrels. 

Ricking. — We  have  often  insisted  upon  the.  ad- 
vantage of  the  careful  assorting  and  packing  of 
fruit.  There  is  nothing  connected  with  fruit  raising 
that  pays  better.  See  an  extract  from  Quinn's  Pear 
Culture,  given  last  month.  The  directions  given 
there  fof  packing  pears  in  the  main  apply  to  apples. 
Pack  always  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and 
then  put  in  the  bottom  head  with  sufficient  press- 
ure to  hold  the  fruit  so  firmly  that  it  will  not  shake. 
The  fruit  should  be  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  tem- 
perature, provided  it  docs  not  freeze.  The  cellar 
should  not  be  closed  until  the  outside  temperature 
makes  it  necessary. 

Pears. — The  method  of  treating  the  late  varieties 
is  given  on  page  379.  Put  the  autumn  varieties 
intended  for  home  consumption  upon  shelves  in  a 
cool  fruit-room  and  inspect  frequently. 

Cider  and  Vinegar. — The  best  use  to  make  of  infe- 
rior fruit  is  to  convert  it  into  vinegar.  Good  cider 
can  be  made  only  from  good  fruit.     Much  of  the 


stuff  called  cider  is  poor  trash.  If  the  apples  are 
allowed  to  "  sweat"  in  heaps  for  some  time,  they 
will  lose  a  considerable  amount  of  water  and  con- 
sequently yield  a  richer  juice.  It  is  better  to  put 
off  cider-making  until  the  approach  of  cold  weather, 
as  then  the  fermentation  goes  on  more  gradually, 
ami  a  better  article  is  the  result. 

Wanting. — Wherever  fall  planting  is  advisable,  let 
it  be  done  as  soon  as  the  trees  can  be  had.  If  they 
have  been  ordered,  plow  and  prepare  the  land,  and 
place  a  stake  to  indicate  the  position  of  each  tree. 
When  they  arrive,  they  can  be  put  in  without  delay. 
Do  not  mix  varieties,  but  put  those  of  a  kind  in 
the  same  part  of  the  orchard.  The  advantage  of 
this  will  be  seen  when  there  is  fruit  to  be  gathered. 

Labels  are  attached  to  the  trees  at  the  nursery, 
and  often  are  wired  on  so  firmly  that  the  bark  is 
strangulated.  Look  to  every  label  and  see  that  no 
injury  can  result  from  this  cause.  The  position  of 
every  tree  should  be  recorded,  so  that  when  the 
labels  become  lost,as  they  will  sooner  or  latter, there 
will  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  trees. 

Xnrsery  Trees  may  be  trimmed  into  shape,  and, 
except  on  rich  ground,  a  furrow  should  be  run  be- 
tween the  rows  and  manure  placed  in  this,  and  cov- 
ered. Trees  budded  this  season  will  need  looking 
after  to  see  if  the  tyings  do  not  need  loosening. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Grapes  should  be  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  ripe, 
whither  they  are  to  be  eaten  upon  the  table,  pre- 
served for  winter,  or  made  into  wine.  When  the 
fruit  is  fully  ripe,  the  stalk  which  holds  the  bunch 
loses  its  stiffness,  and  the  cluster  hangs  directly 
down  from  the  vine.  An  article  on  keeping  grapes 
will  be  found  on  page  378. 

Strawberries. — If  the  runners  have  been  rooted 
in  pots,  the  plants  may  be  set  out  in  beds. 

Blackberries  anil  Raspberries  may  be  planted.  Cut 
the  canes  of  the  plants  back  to  the  ground,  when 
they  are  set,  no  matter  how  long  a  stalk  the  nur- 
seryman may  have  sent.  Blackberries  are  usually 
set  6  to  S  feet  apart,  each  way.  Planting  in  hedges 
is  gaining  in  favor — the  rows  S  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  4  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The  rows  of  rasp- 
berries may  be  6  feet  apart. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Prune  when  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  The  amateur  is  likely  to  prune  too 
little,  rather  ban  too  much.  Make  the  bush  so 
open  by  cutting  out  the  old  wood  that  light  aud 
air  can  penetrate  it.  The  new  wood,  the  growth 
of  last  summer,  is  to  be  shortened  one-half,  if 
strong,  and  more  than  this,  if  the  shoots  are  weak. 
These  bushes  may  now  be  propagated  by 

Cuttings,  for  which  the  new  wood  removed  in 
pruning  is  used.  Cut  it  in  lengths  of  0  inches  and 
set  it  4  inches  apart  in  a  trench,  with  one  inch  of 
the  upper  end  above  the  surface.  Press  the  soil 
firmly  against  the  cuttings  in  filling  the  trench,  and 
wheu  the  ground  begins  to  freeze,  cover  with  leaves. 


Kitchen   Garden. 

Draining  in  most  places  is  a  necessity,  and  it  can 
be  advantageously  done  this  month.  Our  frequent 
articles  on  farm  drainage  will  give  the  necessary 
hints  for  garden  work. 

Preparation  for  Spring  in  the  way  of  plowing  and 
manuring  may  be  advantageously  done  on  vacant 
lands.  Stiff  lands  are  much  ameliorated  by  being 
thrown  into  ridges  to  weather  during  the  winter. 

Asparagus. — When  the  growth  is  over,  which  is 
shown  by  the  tops  turning  yellow,  cut  the  stalks 
and  hum  them.  If  put  into  the  manure  heap,  the 
seeds  will  produce  troublesome  weeds. 

Protection. — Plants  left  out  through  the  winter, 
such  as  spinach,  sprouts,  etc.,  must  not  be  covered 
before  the  ground  begins  to  freeze. 

Preserving  Pool  Crops. — Have  bins  in  the  cellars, 
barrels,  etc.,  ready  for  storing,  as  sudden  cold 
weather  may  make  it  necessary  to  hasten  the  work. 
Pits  3  or  4  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep  preserve  roots 
admirably.  A  section  2  feet  in  length  is  packed 
with  roots,  C  inches  from  that  another  section  of 


2  feet,  and  so  on.  The  six-inch  spaces  are  rilled 
with  earth,  and  the  trench,  when  filled,  presents 
alternate  sections  of  roots  and  earth.  Some  litter 
is  thrown  over  the  top,  and  when  freezing  weather 
comes,  the  trench  is  covered  with  earth.  This  must 
be  done   in  a  place  where   water  will  not   settle. 

Cabbages. — Prepare  cold  frames  for  wintering  the 
young  plants  from  seeds  sown  last  month.  The 
frames  are  a  foot  high  at  the  back  aud  S  inches  in 
front,  and  wide  enough  for  an  ordinary  sash.  Set 
the  plants  21.,  inches  apart  each  way,  and  down  to 
the  leaves,  covering  all  the  stem.  They  do  not 
need  covering  until  freezing  weather. 

CauliJUnoen  are  treated  the  same  as  cabbages. 

Celery. — Finish  earthing  up,  banking  the  earth 
well  up  against  the  stalks,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
leaves.  In  cold  localities  it  may  be  stored  in 
trenches  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Dttuce.—  Some  of  the  hardy  kinds  will  winter 
over  in  the  open  ground,  with  a  light  covering  of 
litter  or  leaves.  That  intended  for  early  spring  is 
to  be  put  into  cold  frames,  as  directed  for  cabbages. 

Rhubarb. — If  new  plantations  are  needed,  it  is 
better  to  make  them  in  the  fall  than  in  spring. 
After  the  leaves  are  dead,  cut  up  the  old  roots  so 
as  to  have  a  bud  to  each  piece,  and  plant  in  a  rich 
6pot.     It   can   hardly  be  too  heavily  manured. 

Spinach. — Cultivate  the  late  crop,  aud  thin. 

Squashes. — Cut  before  they  are  injured  by  frost, 
aud  leave  for  two  days  in  the  sun.  Place  them  in 
a  cool,  dry  place,  where  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
freezing.  In  handling  them,  great  care  must  be 
observed,  as  the  least  bruise  leads  to  decay. 

.Sieeet  Potatoes. — Dig  as  soon  as  the  first  frost  wilts 
the  vines.  Choose  a  warm,  bright  day  for  digging, 
and  allow  them  to  lie  in  the  sun  to  dry.  In  pack- 
ing those  to  be  kept  for  winter,  use  perfectly  dry 
leaves,  cut  straw,  or  saud.  Handle  with  the  great- 
est care,  so  as  not  to  bruise  them.  It  is  essential 
that  the  temperature  should  not  be  below  60°  in  the 
room  where  the  potatoes  are  stored  for  the  winter. 


Flower    Garden    and    Lawn, 

Whatever  improvements  are  to  be  made,  such  as 
laying  out  walks  and  drives,  grading,  draining,  and 
making  borders,  can  be  much  better  done  now  while 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition  than  iu  spring. 

House  Plants  that  have  been  put  into  the  borders 
should  be  taken  up  at  once,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep 
them  another  season.  The  overgrown  ones  should 
be  well  cat  back.  Shade  them  for  a  few  days,  until 
they  recover,  and  then  give  them  a  good  exposure 
until  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them  to  the  house. 

Cannas  must  be  taken  up  before  the  frost  has 
killed  the  foliage ;  otherwise  the  roots  are  apt  to  rot. 

Chrysanthemums. — When  the  buds  are  well  formed, 
pot  for  blooming  indoors.  See  that  those  left  out 
are  well  supported  by  stakes. 

Peonies  are  best  removed  this  mouth,  and  the  old 
roots  may  be  divided. 

Perennials,  if  they  have  been  in  oneplace  for  three 
or  four  years,  should  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  reset. 

Bulbs. — The  hardy  kinds,  such  as  Tulips,  Hya- 
cinths, Crocuses,  Crown  Imperials,  etc.,  are  to  be 
planted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained.  See  article 
on  p.  377.  The  .tender  varieties,  like  Gladiolus, 
Tiger-flowers,  etc.,  are  to  be  taken  up  after  the  early 
frosts,  dried  off,  and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
where  they  will  not  freeze. 

Dahlias. — After  the  foliage  is  killed,  dig  the  roots 
on  a  warm,  sunny  day,  using  care,  as  they  are  very 
easily  broken.  Wheu  dry,  label  securely,  and  store 
in  a  dry  cellar. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. — Set  all  the  deciduous  ones, 
whether  as  single  specimens  or  for  hedges. 

Protection. — Collect  materials  for  covering  half- 
hardy  shrubs  and  plants.  Where  red  cedar  is  abund- 
ant, it  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  materials. 
Near  the  coast,  salt  hay  is  much  used.  Leaves  from 
the  lawn  aud  forest  are  valuable.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  put  on  the  covering  too  early.  Not  only 
tender  plants,  but  hardy  perennials,  come  out  all 
the  better  in  spring  for  a  protecting  covering. 
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<jii'<'eii-Iioii*e  mid  Window    Plants. 

Though  there  may  be  no  frosts,  it  is  better  to 
take  in  the  more  tender  plants,  than  to  expose  them 
in  the  cool  nights.  Top-dress,  by  removing  the 
tin  rue   soil   and  replacing  it  by  a  good  compost. 

Insects. — See  that  none  are  taken  into  the  house 
with  the  plants. 

Bulbs. — Pot  for  winter  blooming.  Use  rich,  light 
soil,  and  when  potted  place  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar, 
for  the  roots  to  form ;  or  the  pots  may  be  placed 
in  a  frame  and  coVftrcd  with  some  inches  of  coal 
ashes  or  tan.  In  this  case  it  is  best  to  invert  a  small 
flower-pot  over  each  pot,  to  avoid  breaking  the  bud, 
should  it  start,  in  removing  the  pots. 

P,>ts  and  toll,  for  winter  use,  should  be  ready  and 
under  cover. 

Foirini/  Hants. — Deutzia  gracilis,  Dicentra,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Astilbe  Japonica,  and  other  spring- 
blooming  plants,  may  be  potted  aud  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  to  be  forced  in  February. 

Annuals  may  be  sown  iu  pots,  for  winter  bloom- 
ing. Mignonette  and  Candytuft  are  always  in 
demand  for  making  bouquets  iu  winter. 

Ventilation. — Give  plants,  both  in  the  green-house 
and  in  rooms,  an  abuudance  of  air  during  the  day. 


The  Fairs  for  1869. 

HELD  ON  AND  AFTER  OCTOBER  1ST. 


State  ami    'Visional  Fairs. 

American  Institute New  York  City..  .Sept.  S-Oct.  30 

Arkansas Little  Rock Oct.  19-22 

Cherokee  Country  (Ga.  &  Ala.),  Rome,  Ga Nov.  3-6 

Georgia Macon Nov. 

Illinois Decatur Sept.  27-Oct  a 

Indiana Indianapolis Sept.  27-Oct  S 

Louisiana April  23-May  1,  1S70 

Maryland Pamlico,  n. Baltimore.. Oct.  30-29 

Minnesota Rochester Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Mississippi Jackson Oct.  25-99 

Nebraska Nebraska  City Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

V..ik  State  Poultry  Soc  .  New  York  City.. .Dec.  2-12 

w    Hampshire  Manchester Sept.  aS-Oct.  1 

th-western  Poultry. Chicago,  III Nov.  10-12 

North  Carolina Raleigh Oct.  19-22 

(  h ii Salem Oct.  11-10 

Pennsylvania Harrisbnrg Sept.  as-Oct.  1 

i  i  'arolina Columbia Nov.  10-12 

St.  Louis St.  Lcaiis.  Mo Oct.  4-9 

ri.li  (Deseret)  Salt  Lake  City Oct.  4-5 

Tennessee Nashville Oct.  18-33 

Virginia Richmond Nov.  a-5 

Wisconsin Madison Sept.  27-Oct.  1 


lEurliniltnral  mid  Kindred  Fairs. 

Knox's  Grape  Show Pittsburgh Oct.  0 

County  and  Ijooal  Fairs. 

MAINE. 

Old  Kennebec Readfield  Corner Oct.  6-7 

Orland  and  Buckport . .  Orland Oct.  7-S 

Waldo  Co Belfast Oct.  12-14 

"Waldo  and  Penobscot .  .Monroe Oct.  5-0 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Merrimack  Co Concord Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable Barnstable Oct.  5-0 

Berkshire Pittstield Oct.  5-7 

Bristol Taunton Oct.  5-0 

Hampshire,  Franklin 

and  Hampden Northampton Sept.  30-Oet.  1 

Hampden Springfield Oct.    5-  0 

Hampden,  East Palmer Oct.  13-13 

Housatonic Great  Barrington. .Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Marshfield Marshfleld... Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

.\I:n ilia's  Vineyard West  Tisbury Oct.  19-20 

Middlesex Concord. . .   Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

VERMONT. 

Black  River  Valley Wethersfield 

Caledonia  Co St.  Johnsbnry Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Chittenden  Co Burlington Oct.  6-S 

Orange  Co Bradford Oct.  5-7 

Washington  Co Montpelicr Oct.  6-7 

Wardsboro  (Town  FairiWardsboro Oct.  It 

■Windsor  Co Woodstock Oct.  5-0 

NEW  Y-ORK. 

Albanv  Co Albany Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Bristol Ontario  Co Oct.  6 

Chenango Norwich Oct.  0-8 

Clinton Oneida  Co Oct.  7-9 

Hammond  Union St.  Lawrence Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Lenox Oneida Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Querns  c.i Mineola.  L.  I Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Sangerneld  &  Marshall.  Waterville. Oct.  5-6 

Steuben  Co Bath Oct.  0-8 

Schoharie  Co Schoharie Oct.  5-7 

Skaneateles (Town) Oct.    

Seneca  Co Ovid Oct.  5-7 

Schenectady Oct.  5-8 

Suffolk  Co Riverhead Oct.  6-8 

Wyoming Warsaw Oct.  5-6 

Washington  Co Saiem Sept.  29-Oct.  1 


CONNECTICUT. 

Dantmry Fairfield  Co Oct.    

Fairfield  Co Norwalk Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Hartford  Co Hartford Oct.  5-8 

Middlesex  Co Middletown Sept.  aS-Oet.  1 

Milford  and  Orange. . .  .Milford Oct.  13-14 

Pequabuck Bristol Oct,  0 

Poultry  Show New  Haven Nov.  9-11 

Union Falls  Village Oci.  7  8 

Woodbury Woodbury Oct.  6-7 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington Mt.  nolly Oct.  5-6 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Altoona (Town) Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Berks Reading Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Blair  Co Hallidavsburg Oct.  5-7 

Chester  Co Westchester Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Columbia  Co Bloomsburgh Oct.  13-15 

Doylcstown Bucks  Co Oct.  5-8 

Franklin  Co Chambersburg Oct.  5-8 

Huntingdon  Co Huntingdon Oct.  6-8 

Lancaster  Co Lancaster  City Oct.  5-8 

Montgomery  Co 

Northampton  Co Nazareth Oct.  5-S 

Willianisport  (Horse).  Williarnsport Oct.  5-8 

York York Oct.  5-8 

MARYLAND. 

Carrol  Co Westminster Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Frederick  Co Frederick Oct.  12-15 

OHIO. 

Augusta Carroll  Co Oct.  6-8 

Butler  Co Oct.  5-8 

Champaign  Co Urbana Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Crawford  Co Bucvrus Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Cuyahoga  Co Cleveland Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Delaware  Co Delaware Oct.  5-6 

Hancock  Co Fiudlay Oct.  7-9 

Hardin Kenton Oct.  14-16 

Harrison  Co Cadiz Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Logan Bellefontaine Oct.  5-S 

Lorain  Co El vria Oct.  5-S 

Mahoning  Co Canfield Oct.  5-7 

Morgan  Co McConnellsville Oct.  13-15 

Noble  Co Sarahsville Oct.  13-15 

Pataskala Licking  Co Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Plymouth  Co Plymouth Oct.  6-8 

Sandusky  Co Fremont Oct.  7-9 

Seneca  Co Ti tfin Oct.  5-8 

Stark  Co Canton Sept.  as-Oct.  1 

Thompson Geauga  Co Oct.  6-7 

Tuscarawas Canal  Dover Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Winchester   Adams  Co Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Wellington Lorain  Co Oct.  7-9 

Wood  Co Toutogany Oct.  6-8 

KENTUCKY. 

Carroll Carrollton Sept.  as-Oct.  1 

Christian Hopkinsville Oct.  aO-23 

Fayette  Co.  Lexington Sept.  2S-Oct.  2 

Henderson Henderson Oct.  19-33 

Ky.  Ag'l.  and  Mecli Lexington Sept.  as-Oct.  a 

South  Kentucky Glasgow Oct.  5-8 

INDIANA. 

Jennings Vernon Oct.  6-8 

Laporte Laporte Oct.  13-15 

La  Grange Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Spencer  Co Rockport Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

Vermillion  Co Newport Sept.  as-Oct.  1 

Wayne  Co Center ville Oct.  5-9 

ILLINOIS. 

Boone  Co Belvidere Oct.  5-S 

Clark  Co Marshall 

De  Kalh  Co Sycamore Oct.  6-S 

Fulton Oct.  12-15 

Greene  Co Sept.  2S-Oct,  1 

Jersey  Co Jerseyville Oct.  12-15 

Jo  Daviess  Co Galena Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Kane  Co Geneva Oct.  8-9 

Kankakee  Co Kankakee Oct.  6-9 

La  Salle  Co Ottawa Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Macon  Co Havana Oct.  5-7 

Macoupin  Co Carlinville Oct.  12-15 

Mercer  Co Aledo: Oct.  5-7 

Perry  Co Pinckncwille Oct.  13-15 

Piatt Monticello Oct.  14-10 

Pike  Co  Pittstield Oct,  12-15 

Pope  Co Golconda Oct.  7-9 

Randolph  Co Sparta Sept.  29-Oct  1 

Schuyler  Co Rushville Oct.  6-8 

Sycamore De  Kail)  Co Oct.  6-S 

Union  Soc Central ia Oct.  12 

Wabash  Valley Paris Oct.  :.  s 

Woodford  Co Metamora Oct.  5-S 

Wayne  Co Fairfield Oct.  0-8 

MICHIGAN. 

Cass  Co Cassopolis Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Calhoun  Co Marshall Oct.  6-S 

Clinton  Co... St.  Johns Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Genesee  Co Flint  Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Gratiot  Co Ithaca Oct,  13-15 

Grand  Traverse Traverse  City Oct.  6-7 

Hillsdale  Co Hillsdale Oct.  6-8 

Ionia  Co Ionia Oct.  7-9 

Jackson  Co Jackson Oct.  20-22 

Kent  Co Grand  Rapids Sept,  29-Oct.  1 

Lapeer  Co Lapeer Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Livingston  Co Howell Oct*  6-8 

Macomb Romeo Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Montcalm  Co Greenville Oct.  5-7 

Oakland  Co Pontiac Oct.  6-8 

Saginaw  Co Saginaw Sept,  29-Oct.  1 

Sanilac Lexington Oct.  7-8 

St.  Joseph  Co Centreville Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Shiawassee  Co. . .   Owasso Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Tuscola Watson  vilie Oct.  7-8 

Washtenaw  Co Ann  Arbor Oct,  0-8 

MINNESOTA. 

Dakota  Co Farmington Oct.  12-14 

Fillmore  and  Mower  Co'*. .  Spring  Valley ...Oct.  6-7 

Goodhue  Co Red  Wing Oct.  6-S 

Wabashaw  Co Plainview Oct.  0-7 


WISCONSIN. 

Braver  Dam (Town) Oct.  7-9 

Green  Co.  (Horse) Oct.  7-9 

Lacrosse  Co Hamilton Sept.  a9-Oct.  1 

Pierce  Co Prescott  Oci.  4-5 

Ye  in  on  Co Viroqua Oct.  6-8 

Walworth  Co Elkhorn Oct.  5-7 

IOWA. 

Ames Story  Co Oct.  5-7 

Benton  Co Vinton Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Cass..  Ailantic Oct.  15-16 

Clayton  Co Farmersburg Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Crawford  Co Den i  son Oct.  7-8 

Davis  Co Bloomfield Oct.  6-8 

Jackson  Co Maqooketa Oct.  13-15 

Lee West  Point Oct.  13-15 

Lucas  Co Chariton Oct.  13-15 

Mills Gienwood    Sept  30-Oct.  3 

Montgomery  Co Red  Oak  June Oct.  7-9 

Tama  Co Tama  City Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Union  Co Ackley Oct.  6-8 

Union  Dist West   Liberty Oct.  7-S 

Yan  Buren  Co Keosanqna Oct.  14-15 

Wayne  Co Corydon Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

MISSOURI. 

Bates  Co Butler Oct.  20-22 

Buchanan  Co St.  Joseph Sept.  27-Oct.  3 

Chariton  Co Keytesville Sept.  as-Oct,  2 

Cooper  Co Boonville Sept.  2S-Oct.  1 

Dade  Co Greenfield Oct.  13-15 

De  Kalb  Co Cameron Oct.  5^8 

Gentry  Co Albanv Oct.  6-8 

Green  Co. Springfield Sept.  28-Oct  2 

Lafayette  Co Lexington Oct  19-23 

Lewis  Co La  Grange Sept.  27-Oct  1 

Louisiana  (Township) ...Sept.  2s-Oct.  2 

Maeou  Co Macon  City Sept  28-Oct  2 

Montgomery  Co New  Florence Sept.  28-Oct.  a 

N.  Mo.  Slock,  eie Salisbury Oct.  19-22 

People's  Ag'l.  andMech.  A>s'n.  Montgomery,  .Oct.  11-17 

Ray  Co Richmond Oct.  12 

Scotland  Co Memphis Sept.  as-Oct.  1 

si,  Joseph  Co St.  Joseph Sept.  27-Oct.  3 

St  Lonis  Mech.  etc Oct.    4-9 

Vernon  Co Nevada  City Oct.    5-7 

WebsterCo Marshfield." Oct.    5-7 

VIRGINIA. 

Rockbridge Oct.  20-22 

Border  Fair.  Va.  &  N.  C.  .Danville 

Lynchburg Campbell  Co Oct  536-29 

Rockbridge Lexington Oct.  20-23 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Monongahela  Valley..     Morgantown ..Oct.  13-25 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Nov.-  Hanover Wilmington Nov.  


TENNESSEE. 

Maury Columbia Oct.  1-9 

Montgomery  Co Clarlcsville Oct  6-8 

Mnrfreesboro Rutherford  Co Sept.  27-Oct  •-' 

Robertson Springfield Oct.  11-16 

Warren McMinnville Oct.  4-10 

Wilson Lebanon Oct.  11-10 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Oktibbeha Starkville Nov.  3-5 

ALABAMA. 

East  Alabama Opelika Oct.  12-15 

OREGON. 

Linn    Sept.  aS-Oct.  1 

\\    shington  Co Hillsboro Oct.  4-7 

CANADA. 

Bar!  m  and  Glanford..  .Glauford Oct.  5 

Bothwell Thamesville Oct.  0 

Clarke Orono Oct  13-14 

Bast  Garafraxa Marseille Oct.  12 

Erin Erin Oct.  19 

Howard Russelltown Oct.  12 

M         1 Sebringville on.  12 

Kinu Schomherg Oct.  15 

Middlesex,  West Strathroy. Oct.  0 

Northumberland Cobourg Oct.  19-20 

Ottawa Ottawa Oct.  5-7 

Oxford.  North  R Woodstock Oct.  -1-5 

Perlh.  S.  Riding St.  Mary's Oct.  5-6 

Penh.  N.  Riding Stratford Oct.  7-S 

Raleigh '. Raleigh Oct.  7 

Simcoe.  South Bradford Oct.  5-6 

Trafalgar Palermo Oct.  5-6 

Wentworti  A- Hamilton. Hamilton Oct.  13-14 

West  Garafraxa Douglas Oct.  1 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has   fluctuated  widely,  during  the   month  tinder 
review,  having  been  as  high  as  1373^,  aud  as  lowa8l33Jff 

but  it  closes  with  rather  more    steadiness  at  135V£ 

There  has  been  a  more  active  movement  in  Breadstuffs, 
but.  under  free  receipts  of  the  leading  articles,  there  has 
been  less  firmness  in  prices.  The  export  purchases  of 
Wheat  have  been  extensive,  though  checked  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  scarcity  of  freight  n  mm  and  the  advanced  rates 
claimed  by  ship-owners.  This  demand  has  run  mainly 
on  red  and  amber  winter,  and  No.  2  Spring  Wheat  The 
receipts  of  Spring  Wheat  have  been  generally  of  inferior 
or  damaged  lots,  and  have  been  bought  chiefly  for  ship- 
ment by  the  steamers  to  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glas- 
gow. The  bulk  of  the  winter  wheat  has  been  exported 
in  sailing  vessels,  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
exports  of  new  crop  went  in  the  steamers,  having  been 
soft  and  heated,  and  consequently  not  adapted  to  sailing 
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vessels.  The  shipping  inquiry  for  Flour  1ms  also  been 
fair,  and  has  been  mainly  for  low  grades  of  State  and 
Western,  fresh  ground.  Corn  has  been  in  request  for 
home  use  exclusively.  There  has  been  a  lively  move- 
ment in  Oats,  chiefly  on  speculative  account,  bat  at  vari- 
able prices Provisions  have  been   less  Bought   after, 

and  have  been  unsettled  in  value Cotton  has  been  in 

very  light  supply  and  limited  demand  at  the  extreme 
prices  claimed  by  holders Wool  has  been  quite  mod- 
erately dealt  in  at  about  previous  figures  . .  Tobacco  has 
been  active  at  advanced  rates,  particularly  low  gr  ides  of 

Kentucky Hay,  Hemp,  and    Seeds,  have    been   very 

quiet Hops  have  been  more  inquired  for. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Sept.  13,  IStiO,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  THANSACTtOXS  AT  TUB  NEW-YORK  MAUKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat,  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
25  days  (AH  in'tli. 359.000    3,728,000     729,000      2,400    i,S00  879,000 

25  tla"ys/itslm'lli.317,ti00    3,553,000  l,3S9,O00    71,000  39,000  870,000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wlieat.     <:>>vn.    Rye,    Barley.    Oats. 

25d:ivs<,,iiim,ll,.324,000  4,589,0001,427.000   58,000  1,574,000 

S8dByste«m'tii.4S5.i)iiii  r..!;s,nni  2,293,000  S9,000 l.o'.io.uiiii 

2.  Comparison,  with  same  peviaj.  at  this  time  last      > 
Receipts.        Flour.    Wheat,    Corn.     Rye.    Barl        Oats. 
IS  days  1869 359,0002,728.000     729,000     2,400      5,3    I      879,000 

26  days  1868 117,000    641,000  2416,000      3,500    49,500      713.000 

Sales.  Flour.    Wheat.    Corn.     Rye.    Bai  '  y.    Oats. 

25day8l8C9  ..   ,334,000    4,589,0001.427,000   51.000 1574  000 

26daysl868    ...387, 1,236,00   32217,000    31,000  1,910,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  Turk.  Jan.  1  /oScpt.  11: 

Ftour.    Whi  it.    Corn.     Rye.  Bat  Oats. 

I860 975,290  11,615,661  1.551,077    111,006  i -.  i m i : 

1808 642,952  3,385,078  5,300,515    153,093  12,159 


1SC9. 
Sept.  6.... 

All,'.  '.'... 
July  10... 

June  7 

May  11... 

Apr  1(1... 
March  12. 
Teh.  10... 
Jan.  13. . . 

isr,s. 

i it    . 

Nov.  10... 
Oct.  12..., 

Sept.  u  ... 
Aug.  11... 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New   York : 
Wheat, 
hush. 
745,121 


bush. 


Rye,  Barh  », 
bush.    bash. 


Oats, 

bush. 


.   634,262 
...  531,657 

I  .,     ., 
.1,056,048 


Malt. 
bush. 
IS  1,920  134,870 
50,219  105^)58 
259,985  97,177 
>>:..'"  ;  mi  Mi; 
613,166 


127,736    56,081       

2->:;.l.v-,    77.707  361 

328,613    71,418  2,966 

385,241   107,546  383 

331.156  107.MI2  17.681 

..1,684.63!   1,1180.709  llil.OOS  18.281     Mis, III)     066'il 

..1,990,416  1,301,167  211,880  61,616   S.OOO.r.;    50,095 

..7.7iis,i;09  1.4l>;.04i;  225.182  91,384    2.390,: -:9    58.034 

...3,524,172   1,509,233  263,260  54,710   2. 

..3475,541   2,005,819  237,101342,921   3.011. 591     90.520 

..1321,057    -'.;; 3,3    I  123,21*  171.055    '                  3.691 

...  4S-1.S06    2.50S.7J4    3!,825  22.020    1.303.936     59.651 

. .   246,549   2.141,590   16,990      256,427    97.004 

. .   585,370   1,611,408   575       l-o. 92,995 

Cur.REXT   WHOLESALE  PutCES. 


Price  of  Gold 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  state 
Super  to  Extra  Southern.  .. 

Extra    Western  

Extra  Genesee 

Superfine    Western 

It  ye  Flour  

Coax    Meat 

Wiikvt—  All  kinds  or  White 
All  kintls  or  lied  and  Amber. 

Corn-—  Yellow 

Mixed   . 

Oats—  Western 

State 

liYE 

lUm.EY 

Hat— Hale.  79  100  1b 

Straw,  ^i  100  lb 

Cotton^  Middlings,  w  lb  ... 

Hors— Crop   of  1869,  T'  It- 

Feathers  —Live  deese.  i*  n.. 

Seed— Clover,  V  n  

Timothy.  >  bnshel 

Flax,  »  bushel 

Sugar— Brown,  9  lb    

Mol  issES,  Cuba,  Vgal 
Coffee—  Itio.fCold.  in  bond) 
Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &C.  VII.. 

Seed  Leaf.   i»  lb 

Wool— Dome-tic-  I 

Domestic,    putled,  f'  It. 

California,  unwashed 

Tallow,  73  tb     

Oil-Cake—  i?  ton 

Pork— Mess,  7j*  barrel 

Prime.  79  barrel  

Beef— Plain  mess 

1,  i  RD,  in    ties.  A:  barrels,  7'  lb. 

Butter  — Western,  f'  lb 

State.  9  lb 

Cheese  .         . .  

JIbaxs— 1»  bushel..  ... 

iv.  is— Canada,  free,  V  bush.., 

Eggs— Fresh,  "f  dozen       ... 

Poultry— Fowls,  %<  tb 

Turkeys,  9  lb 

Potatoes,  New— V  bbl 

Apples— *  barrel 

Sweet  Potatoes,  flbbl 

Tl   RN-IPS-fl   1.1,1 

C  \nn\r,  es— V  100 

Oxioxs— Tp  bbl 

Greex  Corn— 781O0 

Tomatoes- yi  run.. 

Cucumbers— ¥>  100 

Peaches— 9  basket . .  .    

Squashes— V  bbl  . . 

Pears— Til  bbl 

Melons— *  hid 

Watm:vei.,,x-— Tjl   PHI 

GH  vers— V  IT, 

l-aouMCoRX— V  lb 


Aug.  14. 
134K 


5  85 

II  65 

6  60 

7  50 
5  85 

4  47 

5  III 
1  65 
1  45 
1  is 

85 

75 

74 

1  23 

1  50 

60 

1  00 


7 

F5 

13 

4  75 

2  50 


50 

a  12  i>i 
©12  00 
@  9  00 
g  6  15 
&  6  75 
<3  6  20 
(§)  1  90 
,.    1  ill 

m,  1  22 

ia  l  20 
r.  ;.; 
@  76 
©  1  28 
@  1  60 
%  1  25 
13  1  50 

S4>7. 
®  12 
@  95 
@  1 1 
@  5  25 
■  :  65 
10K®      13X 


Sept.  13. 
135K 


.... 


15 


6  ".'I      7711  50 
6  25    @11  00 

-  s 

(S  6  25 

ia  6  50 

CS  6  25 

IS,  1  80 

....  1  70 

1  1 3    a  1  28 

97    ,-,:  1  1: 

65    is  71 

1.1    (.0  69 

1  15    is  1  20 


7  20 
5  75 
I  30 
5  25 
1  55 
1  : 


1  is 


1  30 
(St  1  05 

65    i.(i  1  05 

34)4 
1!    (S      20 
S5    a      95 

13    is      14 
1  50    ...   4  75 
50 


!      |0        :, 

11 


5    is 


123T 
17 


IS* 

60 

12  V 
117. 


41  @  60 

32  is  48 

2.'  IS  35 

,1  12)4 

50  00  ia51  50 

S3  75  .  • 

::  7".  1  i  >  50 

111 


60 
47 
34 
12)f 


16 

10 

7 

1  40 

1  50 
22 
20 
21 
S8 

7  1   1 

50 
3  00 

2  7-. 


:■:', 
8      in 

16 
@  2  70 
@  — 
iS  26 
@  22 
IS  22 
IS  1  50 
j    I  5  1 


6  00 
4  50 
75  @  1  12 
60  @  1  00 
73  6  1  25 
40    @  1  25 

00 

7",    ,      .'in 
i  7  50 

1 

<•       Jl 


35    13 

•  .  - 

9  13 

45  is 

72  ... 

22  iS 

1  ■ 

50  00  @54  in 

-31  25 

..  as  00 

3  00  is  12  50 
19Y 

is  ,s      33 

2 1  is      55 

7  ©      16)4 

1  40  <»  2  70 

-  „„      _ 

7",  ,.4      30 

20  (3      22K 

20  is      23 

1  00  <■   1  75 


1  00    I-    1  25 


7  70 
20 
16 


50 


1  , 
::  ..1 
1  0, 
5  on 


3  50 

ST 
O      — 

- 
@  225 
@  — 
...  II  00 
!  50 
i .  ::,  no 
i 
O     — 


"*ew  York   Live   Stock   Jlnrkets.- 

The  supply  of  stock  for  each  department  has  been 
steady  and  even— excepting  for  the  week  ending  Sept. 
(1th.  when  the  supply  of  beef  cattle  was  unprecedented. 
Butchers  say,  that  there  was  never  before  such  .    mantity 


for  sale  at  one  time,  while  for  quality  we  hope  never  to 
see  its  like  again.  They  were  poor,  and  many  fit  only  for 
store  cattle.  We  noticed  an  unusual  number  of  what  are 
known  as  "  State  cattle "  in  small  lots,  brought  from 
within  50  to  100  miles  of  New  York.  The  advance  of  >/„c. 
Iter  pound  the  week  previous  called  everything  in, — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent, — and  the  result  was  plenty  of  bulls, 
dry  cows,  and  small  things.  Prices  at  once  dropped  to 
their  old  standard  of  two  weeks  previous,— 15@  1(',e.  per 
pound  for  '"Tops."  The  new  National  Drove  Yards  at 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  opposite  42nd  St..  New  York,  were 
opened  for  stock  on  Augnst  30th,  and  the  Butchers  and 
Drovers  for  once  agreed  to  have  a  jolly  time.  The  table 
was  bountifully  supplied  with  all  good  things,  and  what 
sales  were  made  were  quickly  settled.  The  grounds  are 
not  entirely  completed,  but  41)  yards  are  ill  readiness  for 
stock,  and  the  Erie  R.  It.  will  hereafter  unload  then: 
slock  trains  at  these  yards.  The  weather  has  been  quite 
cool  forthe  season,  and  butchers  have  felt  more  like  buy- 
ing. People,  too,  are  returning  home  from  their  summer 
vacations,  and  more  and  better  beef  is  called  for,  and  butch- 
ers feel  that  they  can  buy  something  really  nice  even  at 
a  little  higher  price.  Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices, 
average  prices,  and  the  figures  at  which  the  largest  lots 
were  sold : 


Alii:. 16,  ranned  10  @16c. 

do.  23d     do.    10  @16c. 

do.  30th    do.    11  @!6)<:c. 

Sept.  6th    do.    10  @16c". 

do.  13th    do.    10  (516c. 


Av.  14»;c  Largest  sales  12V(S15 
do.  lo^c.      do.        do.    13    (315 
do.  14',  e.      do.         do.    1314I315K 
do.  ire.      do.        do.    13    (315 
do.  14)|c.      do.         do.    13    @15 


Some  few  very  fat  Illinois  steers  sold  on  Aug.  30th  at 
17c.  This  was  at  the  new  yards  in  Weehawken.  The 
majority,  however,  of  the  best  only  reached  lOVjc;  even 
good  steers,  a  little  small  for  our  market,  were  sold  for 
1.5'. ;e.  per  pound.  This  advance,  however,  lasted  only 
for  a  day  or  two,  for  the  great  rush  of  Sept.  6th  sent 
down  prices  at  least  one  cent  per  pound  on  all  kinds. 
Indeed  some  of  the  poorest  were  sold  by  the  head  as  low 
as  $45<itj$50  each,  or  about  10c  per  pound.  .HilcH 
Cows. — We  notice  but  little  change  in  this  department. 
The  arrivals  have  been  steady  and  quite  equal  to  the 
demand.  Moderately  good  milkers  perhaps  bring  a  little 
higher  price  and  poor  ones  sell  slowly.  Some  few  brought 
from  $100@$110,  but  this  is  "  fancy."  Prices  range  for 
good  from  $S0@-$90,  and  medium  to  poor  all  the  way  down 
to  $50,  according  to  milking  quality. . .  Calves, — Very 
few  really  good,  fat  calves  are  in  market.  The  price  ad- 
vanced a  little  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  30th,  and  drop- 
ped again  with  the  abundant  supply  of  beef.  Such  as  are 
really  fat  and  good  sell  for  ll@.12c,  common  fKgilOV^c., 

and  inferior  ones  at  6c.  and  less Sheep  have  been 

plenty  and  not  very  good.  The  quality  is  perhaps 
improving  somewhat,  and  prices  keep  about  the  same. 
The  market  has  kept  np  and  sales  are  steady.  We  can- 
not notice  any  advance  in  price.  Lambs,  if  they  are  fat, 
go  off  readily  at  from  S^ttrS^c.  per  pound ;  for  very 
choice  9c.  is  paid.    Sheep  vary  from  417c.  for  poor,  to 

(i'.c.    for   good.    Some  are  still  sold  by  the  head 

Swine. — The  arrivals  have  been  a  little  less  than  those 
of  last  month  and  although  the  weather  is  more  favor- 
able for  keeping  meat,  the  demand  is  not  active  and  the 
market  is  dull.  Prices  are  at  least  J4c,  per  pound  lower 
than  was  paid  last  month.  Dressed  hogs,  if  fat,  bring 
1214c.  per  pound.  On  foot  they  sell  from  9@0?4C.;  if  very 
choice  10c.  is  paid. 
week  ExmxG.        Beeves.  Cows,  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


August  16th 6.61' 

do.         23th 5.564 

do.        30th 6.551 

Sept.        6th 8,769 

do.        13th 7,068 

Total  in  5  Weeks.... 34.569 

Ao.forprev.  1  Weeks  27,024 


110 
65 
119 

121 

H'? 

520 

436 
Beeves.   Coirs 
104 


2,288, 

3,160 
2777:) 
2,401 
2.120 


31. V26  21.100  61.641 

31.675  21,682  65,146 

31,545  21.003  61.561 

3I/.KS  ls.v.'l  r.s.HII', 

"  18,000  67.136 


12,721    17.MS1  1(10.6911  S'.'O.bNJ 
10,594     131,471   89,391  279,417 


Average  perWeek 6.914 

do.  do.  last   Month 6,756 

do.  do.  prev's  Month....  .6.283 

Average  per  Week,  1868  5,731 
do.  do.  do.  1867.  5.514 
do.  do.  do.  1860.  5,748 
do.  do.  do.  1865.  5,255 
ilo.        do.      do.     1864.      5,161 

Total  in  1868 298.12S 

Total  In  1867 

Total  in  1806 

Total  in  1865 270.771    07'7 

Total  in  1864 267.609    7,603 


Calves.    Sheep.  Stcine. 

'7  .,41  34.436       20,149 

2,649  32,86s 

3.431  34.443 

1.583  27.1S2 

1,320  27.151 

1,200  20,000 

1.500  16.001 

1,511  15,815 

82.571  1,113,470 

293.832     3.300     00.91  [  1.171.151    1,102.613 

208.8S0     4.SS5     67121)  1.010,0m)       672.000 

-      77,991  836.733     573,190 

75.021  782,462      660,277 


100 
S5 

105 
64 
04 

113 

115 
5.466 


a,  173 

50.851 
18.809 
80.605 
13,000 
11,023 
12,676 
978,1161 


ll:ilc"»  Early  Peaeli.— W.  L.  Sanborn, 
Princess  Anne  Co.,  Va.,  finds  that  the  Hale's  Early 
rots  badly  when  green,  is  much  attacked  by  the  curculio, 
and  will  not  bear  shipping.  He  asks  what  has  been  the 
experience  of  others.  It  has  a  similarly  bad  reputation 
for  rotting  in  some  parts  of  Illinois,  and  some  cultivators 
discard  it, 

California,  Fruit. — A  quantity  of  pears, 
grapes,  etc.,  were  received  in  August  by  rail  from  Cali- 
fornia. Some  of  the  fruit  arrived  in  fair  order,  and  Ihe 
experiment,  if  not  altogether  a  success,  was  encouraging. 
Long  after  this  fruit  has  been  disposed  of,  we  see  at  the 
ft  11  it  stores  and  stands  the  siim  of  "  California  Fruit." 
and  doubtless  many  buy  Jersey  Bartlett  pears  at  a  good 
price  thinking  that  they  came  from  California. 


containing   a   gnat  variety  of    Items,  including   i 

griod  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into 

type  and,  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  spaa    elsewhere. 

I*o*ta;je. — To  our  published  terms  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add- 
ed when  ordered  to  go  out  of  Ihe  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cents  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  Slates, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  ij'arlij,  must  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 

How  to  Remit :— Checks  obi  ,»w- 
York  Banks  or  Rankers  are  besl  fur  large  sum-  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Oranjrc  Judtl   A  <  «. 

Post-OBice  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cilies,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.    We  consider  them  perfectly 

safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  lo  us  without  any  loss. 

Kefjistercil  Letters,  under  tlie  new 

system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1868,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  the 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  mu*t  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable, 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Bug  and  affix  the 
stamps  bothfor  postage  and  registry,  put  in  th<:  money,  and, 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters   thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Itoiind    Conies    of  Volume    SXVH 

(185S)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol- 
umes (16  to  26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume  (50  cents  extra  if  re- 
turned by  mail).    Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each. 

Xlie  Itaslcct    Pnshetl    Along.  —  The 

publishers  have  provided  some  very  attractive  reading, 
which  will  be  found  on  pages  3(71  to  307.  It  is  only  once 
a  year  that  they  turn  editors,  and  they  think  so  well  of 
their  efforts  that  a  good  share  of  the  Basket  is  pushed 
along  to  page  3S6,  where  will  he  found  various  items, 
together-  with  some  notes  from  Mr.  Judd,  who  is  so- 
journing in  the  Far  West. 

The  Premiums,  —  The  publishers  make 
their  annual  announcement  of  premiums,  and  in  doing 
so  they  to  a  certain  extent  break  up  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  the  paper.  We  feel  less  regret  at  their  occupy- 
ing the  editorial  columns  when  we  remember  that  while 
these  premium  offers  are  a  good  thing  to  the  publishers 
they  are  still  better  for  our  subscribers.  Hundreds  of 
useful  things  have  gone  into  families  who  probably  would 
never' have  obtained  them  but  for  the  facilities  thus 
offered.  The  articles  are  all  good,  and  as  we  editorially 
are  obliged  to  read  much  of  the  correspondence,  we 
know  that  the  recipients  of  the  premiums  express  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  The  publishers  will  fulfill  their  prom- 
ises to  the  letter,  and  the  half  dozen  comprised  in  the 
editorial  "we"  will  try  to  make  the  paper  more  valuable 
than  ever  before. 

The  Fairs. — As  we  go  to  press,  the  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  just  opens  at  Eln.ira,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  is  commencing  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  American  AgricuUurist'mW  be  represented 
at  both  these  important  points,  as  well  as  at  as  many  of 
the  local  fairs  as  we  can  find  time  to  visit.  We  do  not  find 
it  expedient  to  make  extended  reports  of  fairs,  as  it 
serves  the  purpose  of  our  readers  better  to  have  the  in- 
formation gathered  from  these  exhibitions  presented 
from  time. to  time,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  a  dry  cata- 
logue. A  great  exhibition  is  being  held  in  New  York 
City  by  the  American  Institute.  This,  though  devoted  to 
industrial  products  generally,  contains  much  that  is  of 
interest  to  the  agriculturist  and  horticulturist  in  the  way 
of  implements,  etc.  None  of  our  readers  who  visit  New 
York  should  fail  to  see  this  great  display  of  the  products 
of  American  skill.  By  the  way,  October  is  the  finest 
month  in  which  to  visit  New  York. 

Ilowto  Clean  Barley.—  "  S.  C.  M.," 
South  Carolina.  When  barley  is  dry  and  in  good  con- 
dition, and  is  thrashed  with  a  machine,  the  beards  are 
all  knocked  off  and  the  barley  is  prepared  for  market  by 
simply  running  it  through  an  ordinary  fonning  mill.  In 
Fngland,  where  great,  attention  is  paid  to  the  barley  crop, 
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and  where,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  high  duty  is  charged 
on  every  bushel  of  barley  converted  into  malt,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  have  the  barley  of  the  highest  quality,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  all  extraneous  matter,  they  have  a  machine 
for  breaking  off  the  beards.  But.  in  our  dry  climate,  and 
where  the  maltsters  are  not  so  particular,  there  is  less  ne- 
cessity for  it.  Much  of  our  barley  is  sold  as  it  comes  from 
the  machine,  without  running  it  through  a  fanning  mill. 


Mabbett's  Egg-saring  West.— Johu 
H.  Mabbett,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  seeing  the  nest-box 
described  in  the  September  number,  sends  us  a  drawing 
and  description  of  one  which  he  has  made  and  used  with 
entire  success.  It  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying 
figure.  Mr.  M.  takes  a 
nail  keg  or  butter  tub,  sets 
a  short  post  in  the  centre, 
and  tacks  a  piece  of  sack- 
ing so  as  to  furm  a  sort 
of  loose  diaphragm  near 
the  middle,  raised  up  iu 
the  centre  by  the  post. 
"Upon  the  top  of  this  post 
he  screws  half  a  wooden 
egg.  Then  a  piece  of  sacking  is  cut  to  fit  the  top  of  the  tub 
and  hang  loose  down  nearly  as  low  as  the  top  of  the  post. 
In  the  middle  of  this  a  hole  is  cut  large  enough  to  pass 
one's  hand  through,  and  locks  of  hay  are  stitched  flat 
upon  the  sacking  in  a  way  not  to  prevent  an  egg  rolling 
down  into  the  hole.  This  is  then  tacked  upon  the  top  of 
the  tub,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  and  completes  the  affair. 
Hens  take  readily  to  such  a  nest,  and  their  eggs  drop 
through  out  of  s-ight.  The  nest  egg  is  always  in  sight 
and  every  thing  looks  right.  The  eggs  must  be  removed 
daily  or  there  will  be  risk  of  breaking.  In  place  of  the 
diaphragm  of  cloth  the  tub  might  be  half  filled  with  hay. 

Fine   Tomatoes.— Col.   Geo.   E.  Waring, 

Jr.,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  sent  us  some  tomatoes,  which  in 
these  days  of  many  good  tomatoes  are  noticeable  for  tin  sir 
size,  smoothness,  weight,  and  solidity.  With  all  these 
good  qualities  they  have  a  most  excellent  flavor,  the  best, 
we  think,  of  any  variety  we  have  tested  this  season. 
Col.  W.  assures  us  that  they  are  very  early.  We  under- 
stand that  they  are  the  result  of  23  years  careful  crossing 
and  selection  by  a  careful  man.  So  fine  a  fruit  as  this 
should  have  a  name. 

Early  ^lohnirk  Potato.—  This  new 
variety,  introduced  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Conover,  was  very  gen- 
erally distributed  for  trial,  and  we  hear  good  accounts  of 
it.  Our  trial  samples  produced  the  most  vigorous  and 
dark  green  foliage  of  any  among  a  large  number  of  other 
varieties.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  and  produces  tubers  of 
good  size  and  shape,  with  very  few  small  ones.  We  can 
see  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  time  of  maturing  be- 
tween this  and  the  Early  Rose.  It  cooks  mealy,  but  is  of 
a  rather  more  solid  texture  than  the  Early  Rose,  and  it 
has  more  flavor  than  that  variety.  We  consider  the 
Early  Mohawk  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  Early 
Potatoes,  and  it  keeps  well  late  into  the  Spring. 

Wright's     Poiiltry.book.  —  The    Brst 

edition  of  this  work  went  off  in  an  unexpectedly  rapid 
manner,  and  when  it  was  exhausted,  there  was  a  large 
number  of  unfilled  orders  on  hand.  The  delay  in  prepar- 
ing another  issue  was  unavoidable,  but  it  is  now  ready, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  hereafter  to  keep  a  supply  of  this 
most  excellent  work. 

Sundry  Slninbngs. — Messrs.  Dailey  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  many  firms  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  spurious  U.  S.  notes,  have  a  new 
dodge.  Inclosed  with  their  circular  letter,  they  send 
what  is  represented  to  be  a  slip  cut  from  some  daily 
paper.  It  reads  as  follows:  u  A  Dangerous  counterfeit. 
Ten-dollar  Treasury  Notes  almost  exactly  imitated— The 
Treasury  officers  almost  deceived.— Washington,  August 
18th.  Treasurer  Spinner  and  several  Treasury  experts 
to-day  examined  a  ten-dollar  counterfeit  greenback  sent 
here  by  some  unknown  person  from  New  York,  which 
was  pronounced  the  best-executed  counterfeit  that,  ever 
came  under  their  notice  ;  indeed,  there  was  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  its  being  a  counterfeit,  even  after 
its  surface  had  been  closely  cxaiuiued  by  a  powerful 
microscope.  The  counterfeit  is  more  dimly  printed  than 
the  genuine,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  last 
impressions  of  a  large  number;  but  in  all  other  respects 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  a  good  note,  with 
which  the  comparison  was  made.*'  In  their  circular 
letter  Dailey  &  Co.  go  ou  to  say:  "We  got  a  friend  to 
send  one  of  our  $10  bills  to  Washington  a  short  time 
ago,  to  sec  if  it  could  be  detected.  It  was  detected,  but 
only  after  a  severe  and  protracted  investigation.  Still 
they  will  pass,  and  are  just  as  good"  etc.,  etc.  Now,  if 
Dailey  &  Co.  did  send  that  $10  bill  to  Washington,  and  the 


authorities  cannot  fiud  them  out  and  punish  them,  they 
are  derelict  in  their  duty.  If  said  Dailey  and  Co.  did  not 
send  it,  they  have  a  very  clever  way  of  making  people 
think  they  did.  No  honest  person  would  think  of  trust- 
ing them,  or  investing  in  fraudulent  money;  and  to  the 
foolish  or  headstrong  we  give  our  warning— rest  assured 
that  detectives  are  on  the  look-out  for  all  dealers  in  coun- 
terfeit money,  and  if  you  would  not  suffer  the  penalty 
of  breaking  the  law,  give  all  counterfeiters  a  wide  berth. 

Kelley  &  Co.,  of   "  Kelley  Weekly  "  notoriety,  arc 

around  again  with  their  Oil  Stock.  This  time  they  arc 
managed  by  Messrs.  Wogan  &  Co.,  New  York.  It  is  the 
old  story  revived,  and  of  course  none  of  our  readers  will 
be  caught  in  this  very  old  trap.  Their  "  receiver  "  issues 
a  circular  to  "ticket  holders  of  Kelley  &  Co.'s  Gift 
Entertainments."  Of  course  moro  money  is  wanted,  be- 
fore the  gift  can  be  had.  "1IV  have  no  doubt  their  patrons 
nave  lost  all  patience "  with  them,  as  their  "Particular 
Notice*1  says, — and,  we  might  add,  their  money  too.  No, 
Mr.  Wogan,  that  won't  do ;  it  is  too  old :  the  Kelley  oil- 
works  and  all  the  rest  of  it  was  pumped  dry  months  ago. 
. . .  We  know  nothing  of  F.  T.  Sage's  process  for  mak- 
ing vinegar,  and  cannot  comment  upon  it We  are  so 

often  asked  about  this  and  that  doctor,  that  we  feel 
called  upon  to  repeat— We  hold  all  advertising  "Doc- 
tors "  as  quacks,  and  not  in  good  standing  with  their 

professional  brethren We  know  nothing  about   the 

"New  England  Watch  Manufacturing  Company'''  or 
their  "Aluminium  Brilliante "  Watches.  Never  buy 
cheap  watches  is  our  advice  to  every  body.  A  good 
watch  is  worth  paying  for,  if  a  person  needs  one.  Cheap 
watches,  as  a    rule,  are  perfect  failures,  if  not   actual 

frauds The  Gift  Enterprise  business  seems  to  be  on  the 

decline.  We  have  but  one  before  us  worthy  of  notice, 
and  that  is  only  new  in  name — A.  B.  Taylor,  New  York. 
This  gentleman  proposes  to  send  a  prize  ticket  of  the 
managers,  worth  $200,  to  any  person  who  will  first  send 
him  $1  to  get  the  ticket  with,— all  of  which  sounds  very 
plausible,  only  the  trick  is  old,  and  wc  advise  all  persons 

to  keep  their  $1,  and  forego  the  chance  for  $200 As 

wc  predicted  some  months  ago,  when  the  "  One  Dollar 
Stores'"  were  so  popular,  they  have  gradually  died  out, 
or  dwindled  down  to  "  Any  thing  on  this  counter  for  a 
quarter."  In  short,  it  is  a  magnified  street  peddler's 
"jewelry  card  board."  Much  that  is  sold  in  them  is 
trashy,  and  not  worth  taking  home.  Let  strangers  in  New 
York  lookout  for  the  well-dressed,  smooth-tongued  young 
men  who  hang  about  the  street  corners  and  offer  cards 
of  Oroide  and  other  jewelry  shops.  These  chaps  can  tell  a 
stranger  at  a  glance,  and  when  one  is  persuaded  to  enter 
one  of  their  underground  dens,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  come 
out.  fleeced  by  what  is  called  the  envelope  game.  Many 
lose  their  money  and  say  nothing  aboiit  it.  but  almost 
every  day  a  complaint  is  made  to  the  authorities,  when 
the  rogues  refund  the  money,  and  arc  allowed  to  carry  on 
their  game  unmolested.  Among  the  mysterious  things 
in  New  York  is  the  way  in  which  this  rascality  is 
permitted.  The  places  are  well  known  to  the  authori- 
ties, but  they  do  not  broak  them  up. 

Name,    Town,  County,  State-— Now 

that  so  many  will  be  renewing  their  subscriptions,  and 
sending  new  ones,  we  would  say  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  write  upon  editorial  matters.  Look  at  your  let- 
ter before  you  seal  it.  and  6ee  that  the  name  is  signed, 
and  that  Post-office,  County,  and  State,  are  plainly  given. 
Many  will  think  this  a  superfluous  caution,  but  among 
the  many  thousands  of  letters  that  we  receive,  there  is 
an  astonishing  number  which  contain  no  clue  to  the 
writer's  whereabouts.  The  post-mark  is  frequently  a 
mere  blotch,  and  we  are  often  without  this  guide  to  the 
place  at  which  the  letter  was  mailed.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  every  part  of  a  letter  will  be  written  plainly 
except  the  name,  which  should  be  the  most  distinct  of 
all.  Attention  to  these  points  will  often  save  us  trouble, 
and  our  subscribers  disappointment. 

IMaut*    Earned.- B.    F.   Trausou  it   Bio., 
Humboldt,  Tenn.    Virgin's  Bower.  Clematis   Vtrginiana. 

See  Agriculhwist  for  Nov.  last Geo.  Mace,  Marquette 

Co.,  Wis.  No.  1.  Lead  Plant,  Amorphafianescens ;  No.  2. 
Enrly  Meadow  Rue,  Thatietrum  dioicum ;    No.  3.  Wood 

Anemone,  Anemone  nemorosa Mrs.  T.  J.  L.    Apple  of 

Peru,  Nicandra  physakddes...M.  R.  Young,  York  Co., 
Me.  No.  1.  Canada  Tick-Trefoil,  DesmoOium  Canadt  nse  ; 
No.  2.  Bladder  Campion,  8iknc  iiijlata ;  No.  3.  One- 
flowered  Wintergreen,  Monies  unijlora . . . . S.  R.  P., Alden. 
Summer  Chrysanthemum,  Chrysanthemum  coronaHumt 
and  not  at.  all  like  Arnica. ..  .Mrs.  L.  D.  C,  Negauuec, 
Mich.  Bowcardia  triphyibt,  a  common  green-house  and 
bedding-plant,   not  hardy;    cannot   recogni/.e    the  vine 

from  tiie  leaves T.   M.   I.,  St.  Paul,   Minn.      Wild 

Pasque-flowT,  Anemone  patens,  var.  NutiaUiana  —  M. 
W.,  Lauca^b-r  Co.,  Pa.  No.  1.  Iron-weed,  Vernonia 
Noveboraeensis;  No.  2.  Sncezeweed.  UeUniamautamnaU  ; 
No.  3.  Mexican  Poppy,  Argemom  Mexicans  ;  No.  4.  Par- 
tridge Pea,  Cassia   Chamaxrista ;   No.  5.  Great  Willow- 


herb,  Epilobhim  angustifoliian, O.  II.  L.,  Lisbon  Falls, 

Me.  Bladder  Campion,  Silent  injhdo,  a  troublesome  weed 
in  some  places Wm.  B.  Burleigh,  Conn.  The  white- 
leaved  pluut  is  Euphorbia  marginata.  We  do  not  under- 
take to  name  plants  from  the  leaves  alone. . . .  J.  F.  Mann. 
Ocouomowoc,  Wis.      Low  Hop  Clover,   Trifolium  pro- 

cumbens,  of    no  agricultural  value Mrs.    M'Coy,   La 

Porte,   Ind.      Cardinal-flower,   Lobelia  cordi  no/is.      Will 

grow  well  iu  the  garden Mrs.  II.  A.  T.  H.,  Annnwan, 

111.  Ivy  Linaria,  Linaria  ojmbakuia . . .  S.  Martin,  Suf- 
folk Co.,  L.  I.  Spurry,  Spurgula  arvensis,  cultivated  in 
Europe  for  fodder. . .  M.  Ilowk,  Pleasant  Hill.  Iowa.  The 
thing  sent  is  a  plant,  a  fungus,  of  the  genus  Xidu'oria,  and 
commonly  called  Birds-nest  fungus.  It  will  reproduce 
itself.  Mrs.  J.  C.  J.,  Green  Springs,  O.  Cardiual-flowcr 
— see  above— and   the   Ground-nut— Apios  txtbtrosa. 

.llstohine  lor  Pi*iiiiins£  TrttCS. — "  W, 

S.,"  Dayton,  O.  See  advertisement  ofDoty's  Primer,  in 
Sept.    Fruit  pickers  are  sold  at  all  agricultural  store*. 

To  Keep  Potatoes  tor  Seed.— When 
first  dug,  let.  them  dry  off  well  by  lying  several  days 
spread  out  thin  on  the  barn  floor ;  if  they  are  greened  by 
the  sun  it  is  a  doable  advantage, for  no  careless  conk  will 
take  of  them  twice  for  boiling.  Then  place  them  in  a 
cool,  dry  part  «>f  the  cellar,  on  a  floor  of  boards,  and  not 
more  than  two  feet  deep.  Never  keep  them  in  barrels. 
Examine  them  occasionally  daring  the  winter,  and  if 
they  showa  tendency  to  grow,  rub  the  eyc3  off  and 
spread  them  out  thinner. 

Apple  lint  lei*. — Some  of  our  readers  wish 
a  good  recipe  for  Apple  butter.    Who  will  give  it  ? 

Itnlbs. — The  dealers  now  offer  their  stock  of 
bulbs.  The  same  amount  of  money  cannot  be  expended 
on  the  flower  garden  in  a  manner  that  will  give  more 
satisfaction  than  in  the  purchase  of  spring-flowering  bulbs. 
Bliss  &  Co.,  Thorburn  &  Co.,  and  Henderson  &  Fleming, 
of  N.  Y.,  offer  fine  assortments,  as  do  James  Vick  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y,.  Ferre,  Batchelder  &  Co..  Springfield, 
Mass.,  II.  H.  Dreer  of  Philadelphia,  and  others.  Buy  and 
plant  early.    Sec  also  our  premium  list,  No.  33. 

A  Handy  Corn-SHeller.—  'Rex"  save: 
"If  yon  have  only  a  few  bushels  to  shell,  use  your  wife's 
zinc  wash-board.  I  have  tried  it  often  ;  it  docs  not  hurt 
the  zinc  and  is  far  better  than  a  corn  cob." 

The  BiiJshoerp; C-italos-ne. — Elaborate 
catalogues  are  now  so  common  that  they  have  ceased  to 
be  an  exception,  One  just  received  from  Isidor  Bush  & 
Son,  Bushberg.  Jefferson  County,  Mo.,  is  an  vxamplc  of 
painstaking  and  conscientious  work,  worthy  of  notice. 
It  is  devoted  to  the  grape  and  the  small  fruits,  and  con- 
tains besides  a  compact  treatise  on  grape  culture,  as  fol- 
lowed in  Missouri,  a  very  full  catalogue  of  our  native 
varieties  with  descriptions  and  many  illustrations.  It 
will  prove  much  more  useful  to  the  grape-grower  than 
some  works  of  much  greater  pretensions. 

One  Man  on  a  Two-Hundred  Aere 
Farm.— Mr.  T.  B.,  of  Wauconda,  111. .writes:  "  Laborers 
here  are  very  scarce.  In  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
hire  at  all.  I  have  two  hundred  acres,  and  have  to  do 
nearly  all  the  work  myself,  so  it  is  impossible  to  do  the 
land  justice."— There  can  be  no  doubt  on  that  point; 
and  furthermore,  one  man  alone  cannot  work  to  advant- 
age on  a  farm.  The  team  must  lie  idle  half  the  time. 
And  how  about  cutting,  curing,  and  drawing  in  hay  and 
grain  ?  Mr.  B.  adds  :  "  I  have  130  acres  to  grass  ami 
pasture,  and  shall  seed  more  in  the  spring.' "—But  even 
if  the  whole  farm  is  in  meadow  and  pasture,  it  would 
trouble  ns  to  manage  it  economically  without  some  as- 
sistance. As  a  rule,  we  imagine  it  is  in  some  way  the 
farmer's  own  fault,  or  that  of  his  neighbors,  when  la- 
borers cannot  be  obtained.  Wages  are  higher  at  the 
East  thau  at  the  West,  showing  that  there  must  be  more 
men  there,  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  than  here.  The 
trouble  is  in  not  giving  steady  employment. 

Sheep    Isabels    Wanted..— Parties    arc 

inquiring  for  them ;  manufacturers  should  advertise. 

Norway  Oats.— We  would  ask  those  who 
have  made  atrial  of  these  oats  in  different  sections  of  the 

country  to  give  us  their  experience  in  brief. 

Trouhle  witli   Pear  Trees.-'1  E.  W. 

W  I*ynn," Mass.  The  black  spots  on  the  bark  are  not 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  though  -"inc  attribute  them 
to  a  fungus!  As  they  ant  noticed  by  you  only  on  tics 
that  are  unthrifty,  it  would  be  well  to  manure  the  trees. 
If  the  injury  is  not  extensive,  cut  away  the  diseased 
portions,  and  apply  melted  grafting  wax  to  the  wound. 
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Petroleum  as  a  Paint. 

There  are  two  objections  to  the  use  of  Petroleum  as  a 
paint— 1st,  It  will  not  dry;  and  2d,  it  gives  out  an  odor 
that  to  some  people  is  far  from  agreeable.  We  know  a 
fanner  who  had  an  old  buggy  from  which  the  paint  and 
varnish  had  cracked  otf  in  spots,  lie  painted  it  over 
with  Petroleum,  and  while  it  stood  in  the  carriage-house 
it  looked  "  as  good  as  new  ;"  but  the  first  time  he  drove 
out  it  happened  to  be  a  dusty  day,  and  when  he  returned 
the  buggy  was  "a  sight  to  behold.''  And  no  amount  of 
subsequent  washing  and  rubbing  has  removed  the  dust. 
There  it  is,  and  there  it  will  stay  as  long  as  the  varnish 
and  paint  underneath  adhere  to  the  wood.  But  Petro- 
leum, nevertheless,  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  on  a 
farm  as  a  preserver  of  wood.  It,  is  not  properly  a  paint. 
No  coloring  matter  should  ever  be  mixed  with  it.  Ordi- 
nary linseed  oil  paint  preserves  wood  by  forming  a  coat 
that  excludes  the  atmosphere  from  the  pores.  Petroleum 
penetrates  the  wood  and  excludes  the  air  by  .ttlUixj  up 
the  pores.  For  light,  porous  wood,  a  rather  heavy  quali- 
ty of  Petroleum  should  be  used,  but  tor  hardwood,  such 
as  oak,  ash,  etc.,  a  Petroleum  of  a  lighter  specific  gravity 
is  best,  as  it  penetrates  the  pores  better.  For  wagons, 
machines,  implements,  tools,  etc.,  from  which  the  paint 
has  more  or  less  disappeared,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  Petroleum.  For  a  reaper,  where  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  platform  from  warping,  and  the  frame  from 
shrinking,  we  find  Petroleum  invaluable.  The  wood 
should  be  kept  saturated  with  it.  It  is  poor  policy  to 
leave  machines,  wagons,  and  implements,  exposed  to  sun 
•  and  rain,  but  when  this  is  necessary  Petroleum  will  do 
much  to  prevent  injury. 

Old  barns  from  which  the  paint  is  worn  off  will  be 
much  improved  by  a  liberal  cont  of  Petroleum.  It  can  be 
put  on  with  a  whitewash  brush.  The  point  is  to  get  on 
as  much  as  the  wood  will  absorb.  It  is  better  to  go 
over  the  work  rapidly  and  then  the  next  day  go  over  it 
again.  For  shingle  roofs,  new  or  old,  nothing  is  better 
than  Petroleum.  In  making  a  new  roof  we  would  dip 
the  shingles  by  the  bunch  in  Petroleum,  until  they  were 
saturated,  before  putting  them  on.  This  would  save  the 
expense  of  applying  it  on  the  roof  with  .the  brush.  The 
sills  and  timbers  of  barns  and  other  buildings,  in  the. 
parts  most  liable  to  decay,  should  be  treated  with  Petro- 
leum. A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  bore  a  hole  with  an 
auger  into  the  stick  of  timber,  and  fill  itwith  the  oil. and 
as  it  is  absorbed,  add  more.  The  hole  should  afterwards 
be  plugged  up.  The  ends  of  all  the  timber  should  also 
be  washed  over  repeatedly  with  Petroleum  before  being 
put  in  the  building.  In  this  way,  soft  maple,  black  ash, 
and  bass  wood,  may  be  made  durable  timber,  and  as 
useful  as  oak  when  strength  is  not  required.  We  repeat 
that.  Petroleum  is  not  apatnt.  It  preserves  wood  by  filling 
the  pores.  Itis  worse  than  useless  to  mix  anything  with 
it.  If  it  is  desirable  to  paint,  let  ordinary  paint  be  used. 
But  if  nothing  more  is  desired  than  the  preservation  of 
the  wood,  use  Petroleum— and  mix    nothing    with    it. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Ashes. 


Mr.  Editor: — You  'vc  been  printing  for 
farmers  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  I 
s'pose  you  think  you  've  had  your  say  on  all 
farm  topics,  and  the  pond  is  getting  dry.  At 
any  rale  we  've  got  folks  up  here  whose  ponds 
have  been  dry  this  twenty  year.  Can't  get  a 
new  idea  into  their  heads  any  more  than  you 
can  drive  a  wooden  wedge  into  a  boulder.  They 
farm  it  just  as  their  grandfathers  did,  and  would 
use  -wooden  plows  to-day  if  they  had  n't  been 
driven  out  of  the  market  by  cast  iron,  and  all 
the  mechanics  bad  not  forgotten  how  to  make 
them.  Uncle  JoUiam  Sparrowgrass,  however, 
does  get  new  ideas,  but  won't  own  it.  He 
etill  sweat'3  by  the  Island,  and  what  wa3  n't 
known  in  the  vicinity  of  Peconic  Bay  thirty 
years  ago  is  n't  worth  knowing,  and  can't  be  of 
anjr  use  to  the  farming  community.  The  Early 
Rose  is  the  same  potato  they  undertook  to  start 
on  the  Island  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  South- 
hold  was  too  smart  to  be  humbugged  by  it. 
The  King  of  the  Earlies  is  the  old  Rohan  in 
disguise,  and  he  would  n't  give  fifty  cents  for  a 
cart-load  on  'em.  When  he  came  upon  Deacon 
Smith's  big  pile  of  peat  ashes  he  walked  round 
it,  and  stuck  his  cane  into  it  as  if  it  had  been  an 
old  acquaintance. 


"  Wonder  if  the  Deiacon  thinks  he  's  going  to 
make  anything  grow  with  this  stuff.  Wood 
ashes  now  would  amount  to  suthin'.  They  tried 
'cm  on  the  Island,  and  the  way  potatoes  and 
grass  started  was  a  caution,  But  this  burnt 
peat  and  turf  aint  worth  the  cartin'.  A  mighty 
sight  of  trouble  he  's  takin'  to  skin  his  swamps, 
and  he  won't  get  a  rush  for  it." 

"Smith  loves  work,"  suggested  Jake  Ft  ink; 
"kind  o'  keeps  him  out  o'  mischief." 

"He'll  make  money  out  on 'I,  see  if  he 
don't,"  said  Tucker.  "Put  that  creetur'  on  a 
bare  rock  and  he'd  git  rich  sellin'  the  scrapins." 

"If  he  could  get  anybody  to  buy  'em,"  added 
Jones. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Jake  Frink.  "  He  'd 
scent  'em  with  fish  ile,  and  make  folks  believe 
it  was  genuine  scrap  instead  of  scrapins." 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating," 
said  the  Deacon,  modestly.  "Just  walk  over 
to  my  meadow  and  see  what  a  hundred  bushels 
of  these  ashes  have  done  upon  an  acre  of  grass." 

So  we  had  to  walk  over  and  see  where  the 
soil  had  been  eating  that  sort  of  pudding.  I 
was  astonished.  Uncle  Jotham  was  as  quiet  as 
a  scared  chicken  in  the  grass.  Could  n't  git  a 
word  out  of  him  for  some  time.  The  Deacon 
is  a  master  hand  to  bring  folks  right  up  square 
agiu  solid  facts.  There  was  the  grass  waist 
high,  and  the  heads  of  timothy  waving  almost 
like  a  wheat  field.  You  could  see  the  line  where 
the  ashes  stopped  a  long  way  off.  Uncle  Jotham 
marched  up  and  down  the  line  and  poked  his 
cane  into  the  grass  to  make  sure  there  was  no 
barn-yard  manure  -of  sea-weed  about  the  roots. 

"Must  be  a  mistake  about  it  somewhere," 
said  Uncle  Jotham.  "  Never  knew  peat  ashes 
to 'do  anything." 

"  What  will  you  do  with  the  facts?"  inquired 
the  Deacon,  coolly. 

"  Confound  your  facts,"  said  Uncle  Jotham, 
swinging  his  cane.  "I  can  bring  ten  facts  to 
your  one,  that  peat  ashes  won't  pay  for  burning." 

"Well,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  this  fact  I  know 
about.  The  peat  ashes  suit  my  land,  and  I 
shall  keep  straight  on  burning  until  the  whole 
farm  gets  a  good  dressing.  Three  tons  of  herds- 
grass  to  the  acre  shows  that  the  land  likes  it." 

I  guess  the  Deacon  will  make  a  small  fori  tine 
out  of  that  peat  bog  yet.  You  see,  when  he 
got  a  patch  cleared  of  the  brush,  he  had  to  pare 
the  bog  to  get  it  ready  for  the  cranberry  plants. 
This  was  necessary  work,  whether  he  made 
any  use  of  the  parings  or  not.  He  reckons  it 
costs  about  $75  an  acre  to  pare  a  foot  deep. 
If  there  are  fresh  stumps  it  will  cost  more.  A 
cord  of  these  sods-will  make  about  four  bushels 
of  ashes  if  you  burn  them  carefully.  That  is 
to  say,  you  must  not  let  the  fire  burn  too  freely, 
if  you  want  to  make  the  most  ashes.  You  can 
regulate  the  fires  by  putting  on  more  peat  and 
sods,  and  by  checking  the  ventilation.  He  cal- 
culates that  he  can  get  from  an  acre  about  1,300 
bushels  of  ashes,  worth  20  cents  a  bushel  for 
farming  purposes.  As  the  Deacon  is  forehand- 
ed, and  does  not  need  to  sell  the  ashes  to  raise 
money,  he  markets  them  at  home.  If  it  pays 
other  farmers  to  buy  ashes  at  20  cents  a  bushel, 
he  thinks  it  pays  him  to  make  them  out  of  his 
own  materials,  aud  use  them  upon  his  mead- 
ows. They  may  not  be  quite  equal  to  ashes 
made  from  hard  wood,  but  there  cannot  be  a 
very  great  difference.  There  are  many  stumps 
and  roots  in  the  parings  not  yet  decayed. 
These,  of  course,  make  wood  ashes.  Nearly 
all  the  rest  is  decayed  wood  and  leaves,  and  the 
remains  of  sucli  plants  as  flourish  in  swamps. 
Something,  of  course,  is  lost  in  the  burning  of 


so  much  organic  matter.  It  would  be  better  if 
we  could  pass  it  all  through  the  compost  heap 
or  barn-yard,  on  its  way  to  Hie  meadow,  but  it 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  handle  all 
this  bulky  material.  Burning  makes  short 
work  with  it,  reduces  its  bulk,  and  puts  it  in  a 
condition  to  benefit  the  fields  immediately.  It 
is  quite  possible  Unit  the  Deacon  gains  in  time 
and  in  the  saving  of  labor,  all  that  he  loses  in  ' 
material.  At  tiny  rale  he  is  doing  pretty  well  J 
in  gelling  rid  of  his  elephant.  You  see,  1,300 
bushels  of  ashes  at  20  cents  a  bushel,  amounts 
lo  $200  an  acre.  Allowing  that  it  costs  as  much 
to  cart  and  burn  as  it  does  to  skin  the  bog,  say 
$150  per  acre  for  both,  he  will  have  $110  left 
for  profit,  or  logo  toward  the  expense  of  sand- 
ing his  bog  for  cranberries. 

These  ashes  must  be  very  valuable  for  most 
farm  crops,  even  where  the  burnings  are  not 
purely  vegetable  matter.  Clay  and  upland  sod, 
when  burned  and  pulverized,  produces  aston- 
ishing results  upon  grass  aud  other  crops.  An 
English  gardener  came  along  hero  a  few  years 
ago,  and  tried  some  burned  clay  that  he  took 
out  of  a  drain,  as  a  top-dressing.  It  put  a  new 
face  upon  all  the  crops  in  that  garden  that  sea- 
son, and  the  effects  are  still  visible.  I  tfiink  the 
Deacon's  experiments  in  making  peat  ashes  ase 
worth  a  good  many  millions  to  the  country. 
Farmers  who  own  swamps  have  in  them  the 
means  of  enriching  their  farms  to  almost  any 
extent.  It  will  certainly  be  safe  to  pare  a  few 
square  rods,  burn  the  turf,  spread  the  ashes 
upon  grass  land,  and  mark  the  results.  If  we 
can  get  a  thick,  heavy  sod,  we  need  not  be 
troubled  about  the  other  crops  in  the  rotation. 
Hookertoum,  Conn.,   i  Tours  to  Command, 

Sept.  loth,  1S69.      f  Timotiiy  Bitnker,  Esq. 
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How  to  Get  and  Keep  Good  Farm  Help,  i 

— • — ■ 
The  complaint  of  the  want  of  good  help  is 
very  general,  if  not  universal.  Mike  hires  out 
for  six  months  at  $30  a  month  and  board,  aud 
works  well  until  haying  time,  when  he  hears 
that  Pat  is  getting  $3  a  day  at  a  neighbor's. 
He  gets  uneasy  and  quits.  As  a  consequence 
he  is  out  of  work  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and 
barely  gets  enough  to  pay  his  board.  The  farm- 
er has  to  get  a  new  hand  in  place  of  Mike,  on 
such  terms  as  lie  can.  We  have  several  sugges- 
tions to  make  to  parties  who  want  good  help 
upon  the  firm.  Hire  by  the  year.  There  is 
nothing  so  much  needed  upon  our  farms  as 
more  labor.  With  that  we  can  make  more 
manure,  and  more  manure  means  larger  crops, 
better  dividends,  and  capacity  to  keep  more 
cattle.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  three 
or  four  good  men  busy  all  the  year  round,  upon 
a  200-acre  farm,  and,  if  we  have  faith  in  our 
business,  in  finding  the  money  to  pay  them. 
It  is  better  for  the  hired  men  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly employed,  aud  better  for  their  families. 
Take  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  build 
cottages  for  them  near  the  farm,  or  upon  it. 
Encourage  them  to  save  something  of  their 
earnings  to  buy  a  home  with.  Men  with  fami- 
lies make  the  best  laborers,  and  are  most  con- 
tented. Take  an  interest  in  their  families,  sou 
that  the  children  go  to  school,  and  when  the 
boys  are  big  enough,  see  that  they  have  a 
chance  to  work  and  earn  money  for  themselves. 
Help  your  help,  aud,  as  a  rule,  they  will  help 
you.  They  will  see  that  their  interests  are  iden- 
tified with  yours.  Treat  them  as  strangers  or 
brutes,  and  they  will  reciprocate  your  incivili- 
ties. Even  a  cow  will  not  give  down  her  milk 
under  the  cudgel.  Conxecticct. 
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TO  EVERYBODY. 


READ 

UN- 
READ 


LARGE  SVEEY 

PAY  Qm 


FOR 


Little 
READIWOBK. 


and 
VERY 


TO 


Farmers, 
Gardeners, 
Fruit  Growers, 
Stock  Raisers, 
Postmasters, 
Merchants, 


Clergymen, 
Physicians, 
Teachers, 
Lawyers, 
Widow  Ladies, 
Married  Ladies, 
R.R.  Conductors,  Maiden  Ladies, 
All  Clerks,  Girls   and   Boys, 

To  all  desiring  Profitable  Employment, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

READER,  let  us  have  a  little  familiar 
talk.  We  offer  you  a  fine  opportunity 
to  benefit  yourself,  and  to  do  good  to 
others.  We  speak  from  the  experience 
of  many  years.  For  example,  a  lady  ob- 
tained $ 3,3.50  for  her  time  and  efforts 
from  Sept.  1868  to  July  1869.  Clergy- 
men have  increased  their  salaries  and 
libraries;  Teachers,  Clerks,  etc.,  have 
largely  augmented  their  incomes  ;  Widow 
ladies  have  partially  supported  their 
families ;  and  Wives  have  obtained  va- 
rious useful  articles.  Railroad  conduct- 
ors have  added  largely  to  their  wages 
while  in  their  daily  round  of  duty.  Girls 
and  Boys  have  secured  for  themselves  and 
others  choice  things  of  great  use  to  them. 

We  continue,  as  for  many  years  past, 
to  get  up  at  great  expense,  a  Journal  or 
Magazine  which  is  really  very  valuable 
to  every  family  in  the  whole  land — in 
Country,  Village,  and  City.  The  aim  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  is  to  benefit 
every  class  of  persons,  young  and  old. 
The  Engravings  are  not  excelled  in 
beauty  and  instructiveness  by  any  other 
popular  journal  or  magazine  in  the  world. 
It  aims  to  throw  a  charm  around  rural 
and  domestic  life,  while  at  the  same  time 


it  gives  practical  hints  and  suggestions 
of  great  value.  It  constantly  exposes 
the  legion  of  Humbugs  and  Swindling 
schemes  that  infest  the  country,  and  in 
this  way  alone  has  saved  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  its  readers.  It  aims  to  aid  and 
cheer  the  Housekeeper  in  her  daily  cares. 
It  labors  assiduously  to  interest  and  in- 
struct Children  and  Youth.  Its  success 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a  larger 
list  of  constant  readers  than  any  other 
journal  of  its  class  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  This  paper  clashes  with  nothing 
else.  Every  State  has  its  local  peculiari- 
ties, which  are  properly  discussed  by  lo- 
cal journals  that  ought  to  be  well  patron- 
ized. But  the  American  Agriculturist 
gives  not  only  special  information,  but 
that  of  a  general  character  everywhere 
useful;  and  it  has  facilities  for  a  great 
amount  of  beautiful  and  instructive  en- 
gravings possessed  by  no  other  paper. 

Of  the  4,000,000  families  in  our  coun- 
try, not  more  than  200,000  know  how 
valuable  and  cheap  this  paper  is.  They 
would  gladly  subscribe  if  some  one  would 
show  the  paper  and  tell  them  about  it. 

Well,  reader,  what  we  now  desire  is, 
to  get  your  aid,  among  your  acquaint- 
ances, in  telling  them  about  the  Agricul- 
turist, and  in  receiving  and  forwarding 
subscriptions ;  and  we  propose  to  PAT 
yoil  well.  The  reliable  character  of 
the  Agriculturist,  even  in  its  advertising 
pages,  makes  it  highly  valuable  to  good 
advertisers,  and  they  give  us  abundant 
means  for  premiums  and  profit. 

Now,  look  at  our  Premium  list.  (See 
next  column.)  Every  one  of  these  arti- 
cles is  first  rate.  We  warrant  each  Pre- 
mium to  be  just  as  represented.  On 
account  of  the  advertisements,  our  pre- 
miums are  obtained  so  low,  that  we  can 
pay  much  more  in  premiums  than  in 
cash.  These  articles  are  very  salable, 
and  anything  you  do  not  wish  to  keep 
you  can  easily  dispose  of.  Many  make 
high  wages  by  canvassing  and  selling  the 
premium  articles.  The  premiums  are 
open  to  all,  and,  excepting  the  animals, 
can  be  supplied  in  any  number. 

It  is  easy  to  show  the  paper,  explain 
its  merits,  and  collect  names  enough  for 
a  premium.  Some  of  the  best  canvass- 
ers made  slow  progress  at  first,  but  after 
"  getting  their  hand  in,"  they  found  it 
easy  to  make  §5  to  8-0  or  more  a  day. 
TRY  your  hand  at  it,  and  begin  now. 
No  matter  how  many  premium  clubs  are 
started  in  any  neighborhood.  One  hint 
more.  In  securing  subscribers,  "  you  do 
good,  and  make  money."     TRY  IT. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  arti- 
cle, and  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  and  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  The 
descriptions  of  the  articles  arc  given  in  the  pages  following,] 
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Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  Volume  29— (1870  . 

Open    to  all— No  Competition. 

No.      Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

I— Short-born  Bull $500  on1 

3— Short-horn  Hull $«00  00 

S— Short  hovn  Hull $700  00| 

&— Ayrshire  Bull $100  do 

5— Ayrshire  Bull 1150  on 

(1— A ur shire  Bull $200  00 

7—Alderney  Bull 1300  00 

8—Atderne,/  Bull. $300  On' 

9—Aldemev  Bull $400  00 

10— net-on  Bull $100  00 

11— Devon  Bull    $1511110 

12— Devon  Bull $200  CO 

13—  Cntswold  Bam , .....$100  00 

14—  Cotswobt   Born , $200  00 

15—Cotswaid  free sioo  00 

16—  Cotswold  Eire $150  00 

17— Southdown  Bam $100  00 

18— Southdown  Bam $150  00 

19—  Southdown  Ewe. $75  00 

30— Southdown  Ewe $100  00 

31  —  Chester -White   "7 $:;n  00 


of  Sub- 
scribers 
required 

ttt  I  at 
$1.50|  $1, 


33— Essex  Pie, 


$50  on 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$40  00 

$20  nn 
.ill  on 


33—  La  Fteche  Fowl.         Pair 

34 — Houdan  Fowls. on.    fair 

35 — Crere  Ceeur  Fowls,  one  Pair... 
36— Black  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair. 

i&7—Brahmas.  Light. one  Pair 

38—  Gold  Laced  Sebright  llantams.oue  Pair  $15  no 
29—  Bresee's  Kino  of  the  Earlies.  (2  lb.  pare.  •  $2  on 
30— Norway  Oats.  (I peck.  Bamsdeii  &  Co.)  $2  75 
St— Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)  $5  00 
32— Flower  Seedsfora  Familil  (IOO  kinds).  $5  00 
33—  Garden  Seeds  d-  Flower  Bulbs  (Selection)*?  00 

34 — Nurseru  Slack  (ami  kinds  desired) $20  00 

35—**    of  Field  Croquet $8  00 

36— Sewing  Machine  (Grover  ch  Baker) $55  00 

37— Sewing  Machine  (Florence) $G3  00 

38— Sewing  Machine  (Willcoxd  Gibbs) $55  00 

39— Lamb  Knitting  Machine $60  00 

40—  Washing    Machine  (Horn's) .... $14  00 

41  —  Clothes    Wringer  (Best— Universal) $10  00 

43—  Tea  Set    (Harts  best  Silver  Plated) $50  00 


43—  Caster    and  Fruit  Basket  (do. 

41— Cake  Basket.  (do. 

45—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do. 

46— 7<e  or    Water  Pitcher  (do. 

47—  One   Dozen    Tea-sjioolis  (do. 

IB— One  Dozen   Table  Spoons  (do. 

49—  One  Dozen   Table  Forks  (do. 


s::n  nn 
do.). ...$12  00 
do.)....  $S  00 
rfo.V. ...$18  on 
do.)....  m  00 
rfo.)....$r;  on 


fto.) . . 


50—  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Eros.),, 


51 — Knives  and  Forks 
53—  Knives  and  Forks 
ax— Knives  and  Forks 
54 — Carver  and  Fork 
^ri— Fluted  Steel 
56— Pocket  Knife 
ST— Pocket  Knife 
58— Pocket  Knife 
19— Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 


(do.  do.), 

(do.  do.)., 

(do.  do.)., 

(do.  do.), 

(do.  do.). 
(J.  P.  Swain'. 

(do.  do.), 

(do.  do.), 

(do.  do.). 


.$12  00 
.$11  0( 

.$1S  51 
.$22  nn 
.$25  50 
$5  00 
$2  50 
$1  50 
$2  00 
$1  50 
$2  00 


60— Melodeon,  ■i-octare(G.A.Prince  irCo.'s)  $07  00 

61— Melndeon.   b-octave  (do.    do.) $112  00 

62— Piano,  Splendid  l-oct.CSteinwai/dSons  1  >nr.(l  (in 
6'.i  —  Coltbri  Piano  (Mathushek  P.  F.  Co.). $450  00 
64—  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.).. ..$40  00 
6  5— Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch  (A  m .  Watch  Co.)  $100  On 

OlS—Breech-lnadtua  Pocket  Bifle $10  00 

67— Double  Bbl,  Gun,  ( Cooper,  Harris  d-  #.l$30  00 
6B— Repealing  Shot  Gun  (Roper  Sp  A.  Co. >$75  00 

69-Tool    Chest  (Patterson  Bros.) $14  50 

70—  Case    of  Mathematical  Instruments $9  00 

71  — Case    of  Mathematical  Instruments $15  00 

7-i—GoldPen,  Sil.Case.E.t  Warren d-Spadone)  $4  50 
73—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case,  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50 
74— Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  tdo.)  $6  00 

75— Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (lean,  5  Gal.)  $4  00 

76—  Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $10  00 

77— Barometer   (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $15  00 

78— Buckeye    Mowing  Machine.  No.  i.  $125  nO 

79— Patent  Cylinder  Ploic.lR.  II.  Allen  d  Co.)$I8  00 
BO— Collins  <(■  fa.'s  Cast  Cast-Sleel  Plow....fl5  00 
81— Band  Cultivator  and  Weeder  (Contstock)  $9  00 

82— Pump    and    Sprinkler  (Pagc'si $5  00 

83—Famih/  Scales   ( Fairbanks*  <i  Co.) $14  00 

84—  Building    Blocks  (Craudall) $2  00 

85—  Pocket    Lanterns.  One  Dozen $9  00 

86— New  American  Cuclopedia  (Applelon'si  $^0  on 
87—  Worcester's  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 


88— Any  Back  Volume  Agricultuv 
B9— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 
90— Any  Three  do.       do.  do. 

91 — Any  Foul'    do.       do.  do. 

O'-Z—Anii  Five      do.       do.  do. 

—(  Each  add'l   Vol.  at  same  rate) 
OS— Thirteen   Vols.  XVI  to  XXVIII 
94 — Any    Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
95— Anil    T'ico  Back  Volumes       do. 
OR— Any    Three  do.       do.  do. 

97— Am/    Four    do.      do.  do. 

98— Aug  Five       do.       do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
OO-Thivteen.  Vols.  XVI to  XX VI II 
IOO— A  SIO   Library  (Your  Choice) 


101—4  S15  Library 
102— .4  S20  Library 
103— A  S25  Library 
104— .1  S30  Library 
105— A  S35  Lilvrary 
106—4  S40  library 
107—  A  $45  Library 
108-4  S.-.O  Library 
109—  A  860  Library 

110— .1  S75    Libra,  11 

111 -.4  SIOO  library 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1    .  .  $1  . 

I 'S3  $3  50 
S  2  $3  25 
b^  $7  00 
§S  $8  75 

J  $22  75 

)        .  $2  50 

•  5    $5  0(1 

3  B  $7  50 

S^$10  00 

^$12  50 

j  N  $32  50 
«  -$10  00 
S<$15  00 
5  £$20  00 
£§,$25  nn 
^y$M  00 
3?  $35  0(1 
B  c$40  00 
K'3$li  " 
SB $50  00 
>.-«,i  00 
a  ».$75  00 
-  100  00 


113—4  Choice  of  Good  Books  (See  Terms  below.) 


1250 
1500 
1700 
350 
500 
650 
650 
900 
1050 
350 
500 
650 

650 
850 
5(H) 
S50 
500 
2S9 
350 
150 
225 
150 
150 
150 
97 
75 
75 
22 
27 
37 
37 

n 
9l 

52 

240 
273 
240 
270 
70 
58 
225 
140 
69 
52 
90 
45 
69 
69 
10 
90 
110 
124 
8T 
23 

22 

25 
22 
295 
400 
1600 
1150 
150 
350 
80 
150 
312 
190 
55 
79 
39 
42 
49 
32 
58 
79 
450 
9(1 
120 
54 
37 
70 
20 
54 
323 
5S 
20 
29 
BS 
47 
54 

103 
24 
S6 
43 
60 
71 

137 
53 
85 
106 
125 
114 
162 
177 
192 
207 
237 
283 
360 


iWEceru  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  Ko  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  I- 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-nine  Premiums, 
Nos.  29  to  33,  56  to  59,  70  to  74,  and  88  to 
112  inclusive,  will  each  he  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
—  Theother  articles  cost  the  recipient  only  tlte  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may 
be  Sjiecified.  ,See  Description  of  Premiums  on.  next  page. 
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E£t»ad  iiosd  carefully  IVoie  llac  foi- 

loivingKems:  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen  different  Post-ofiices. 
But...  (6)  State  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 

tlm!  it  is  for  a  premium (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 

obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.    You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 

six  months,  to  fill   np  your  list (d)   Send  the  exact 

money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 

no  confusion  of  money  accounts (e)    Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B.— The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre- 
mium articles  are  called  for (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  he  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  hut  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically,  as    they   are   very   costly (g)    Remit    money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  them  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

Description  of  Premiums. 

^"os.l  to  28.— Thorou;rlal>re<i  Stool*. 

— Several  last  year  availed  themselves  of  our  offers  of 
fine  animals  and  fowls,  and  received  rewards  for  their 
labors  which  were  highly  satisfactory.  Wc  continue  these 
preminms  this  year,  and  will  in  every  case  give  pedigree 
and  proof  of  pure  blood,— and  all  other  desired  informa- 
tion. Our  arrangements  are  with  Jas.  O.  Slieldon, 
Esq.,  Geneva,  N.  Y..  for  Short-horns;  "Wm.  Birnie, 
Esq.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  Ayrshires ;  James  P, 
Swain,  Esq.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  for  Jerseys;  lion.  E. 
H.  Hyde,  Stafford,  Conn.,  for  Devons;  Burdett 
IiOomis,  Esq.. "Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  for  Cotswolds ; — 
all  known  and  reliable  breeders.  The  Essex  Pigs  will  be 
from  the  Stock  of  Joseph  Harris,  E?q.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  We  will  give  personal  attention  to  the  selection  of 
all  onr  stock  premiums  from  these  and  from  other  herds 
and  flocks  known  to  be  strictly  as  represented.  These 
premiums  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  communities  where 
they  are  sent,  as  a  strictly  thoroughbred  animal  will 
leave  marks  of  improvement  for  many  years,  and  we 
have  long  been  convinced  that  only  thoroughbred  males 
should  be  used.  It  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  good  animal 
than  a  poor  one,  and  a  whole  herd  may  be  much  im- 
proved in  a  very  short  time.  We  especially  commend 
these  premiums  to  our  readers.  The  French  Fowls  will 
be  imported  or  bred  directly  from  imported  stock,  and 
the  others  will  be  from  strictly  first-class  birds. 

No.  39-BresceN  King-  of  Blse  Ear- 
lies,  or  No.  4  Potato. — The  great  satisfaction  given 
to  the  large  number  of  those  who  secured  the  Early  Rose 
Potato  offered  as  a  premium  last  season,  has  led  us  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  IVIcssrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  & 
Son  to  supply  us  with  this  new  and  remarkable  variety. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Albert  Ercsee,  the  originator  of  the 
Sari;  Rose.  The  flesh  of  this  potato  is  white,  cooks 
-well,  and  is  of  the  best  quality  for  the  table.  It  has 
proven  thus  far  very  hardy,  and  is  said  by  Mr.  Brcsee  to 
be  fully  a  week  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose.  These  pota- 
toes will  be  put  up  in  2-lb.  parcels,  and  sent  post-paid. 
They  can  be  sent  before  freezing  weather,  or  in  spring. 

IV©.  30.— Norway  OaSs.— These  remark- 
able oats  have  given  such  universal  satisfaction,  wher- 
ever the  genuine  article  has  been  tried,  that  we  have 
secured  a  supply  to  offer  as  premiums.  Some  of  our  best 
Becdsmen  say,  "The  reports  about  Norway  Oats  are  all 
one  way.  and  in  praise  of  the  oats."  We  have  ourselves 
seen  many  scores  of  letters  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  all  agree  that  these  oats  are  superior  in  the 
quantity  yielded  per  acre  to  any  they  have  ever  tried,  and 
the  quality  is  at  least  satisfactory.  The  yield  by  some  is 
placed  as  high  as  125  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  rich  land, 
and  the  average  as  high  as  75 bushels  to  the  acre,  many 
saving  100  bushels.  We  are  to  be  supplied  by  D.  W. 
Rainsdelt  «fc  Co.,  218  Pearl  St.,  N.  "IT.,  Mr.  R. 
being  the  introducer  of  this  leraarkable  grain.  For  7  sub- 
scribers at  $1.50,  or  27  at  $1,  we  send  one  peck  by  mail, 
postpaid.  For  17  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  51  at  $1,  we 
will  send  one  bushel,  the  receiver  to  pay  express  charges. 

No.  31.— Garden  Seeds. — A  valuable 
selection  of  40  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  for  a  family 
garden,  each  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary 
size.  This  premium  and  the  nest  two  are  pntup  for  us  by 
ITtessr*.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  Seed  &  Horticultural 
Warehouse.  41  Parle  Row  (old  Agriculturist  office), 
whose  seeJ  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 


best  in  the  country.  This  premium  will  be  of  great  value 
and  convenience  to  many,  as  we  send  the  seeds  post-paid. 

I¥o.  8U.-FIower  Seeds.— Like  No.  31 
this  is  a  valuable  premium.  It  consists  of  100  different 
kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  in  separate  papers, 
and  includes  not  only  the  finer  common  varieties,  but 
many  of  the  newer  and  rarer  kinds  that  are  costly. 

No.  33.— Garden  Seeds  andFlower 
Bulbs. — We  have  taken  special  pains  to  have  prepared 
by  Messrs.  B.  EC  BIN*  &,  Son  a  list  of  seeds 
and  bulbs  of  the  very  choicest  kinds,  and  the  most  useful 
varieties.  Though  some  are  rare,  all  have  been  tested 
and  arc  among  the  best.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  valuable  assortment  of  seeds,  as  this  premium  allows 
the  selection  of  any  that  may  be  desired,  to  the  amount 
of  two  dollars,  from  the  list  below.  If  a  larger  amount 
than  this  is  wanted,  it  of  course  is  only  needful  to  secure 
two  or  more  of  the  premiums,  and  select  seeds  according- 
ly. Delivered  free.  1  Fkt.  Early  Wymau  Cabbage.  50c. ;  y2 
oz.  Marblchead  Mammoth,  do.,  50c;  y2  oz.  Improved 
American  Savoy,  do.,  *25c. ;  fi  oz.  Improved  Brunswick, 
do.,  25c:  \i  oz.  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  do.,  25c;  l/2  oz.  Im- 
proved Red  Dutch,  do.,  for  pickling,  25c  ;  jg  lb.  Bliss' 
Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot,  50c;  1  pkt.  Perpetual 
Spinach  Beet,  25c  ;  1  pkt.  Boston  Market  Celery,  25c  ;  2 
oz.  Dewing's  Improved  Early  Turnip  Beet,  25c  ;  1  pint 
McLean's  Little  Gem  Peas,  50c;  1  pkt.  New  Black  Pekin 
Egg  Plant,  25c  ;  1  pint  Carter's  First  Crop  Peas,  50c  ;  1 
pint  Crosby's  Extra  Early  Sugar  Corn,  50c ;  1  pkt.  (10 
seeds)  General  Grant  Cucumber,  25c ;  1  oz.  Boston 
Market  Tomato,  50c;  1  pkt.  Bayard  Taylor's  Water-melon, 
25c;  1  pkt.  Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus,  25c  ;  1  pint 
New  Dwarf  Wax  Beans,  50c;  1  pkt.  New  Egyptian  Blood 
Turnip  Beet,  25c;  I  pkt.  Early  White  Erfurt  Cauliflower, 
25c. ;  1  pkt.  Early  Simpson  Lettuce,  25c  ;  1  pkt.  New 
Garnishing  Kale,  25c;  1  pkt.  Latakia  Tobacco,  25c;  2  oz. 
Conn.  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco,  50c;  1  pkt.  Early  Paris  Cauli- 
flower, 25c;  1  oz.  Finest  Cucumber  Seed,  for  pickling, 
25c  ;  1  pkt.  Early  Rose  Potato  Seed  (from  balls),  25c ;  2 
oz.  Genuine  Hubbard  Squash,  50c ;  2  oz.  True  Boston 
Marrow,  do.,  50c;  2  oz.  Turban,  do.,  50c;  1  Lilium  aura- 
tum  or  New  Gold-banded  Lily,  from  Japan,  $1.00;  1  Lili- 
um lancifoliumrubrum,  Japan  Lily,  red,  50c  ;  1  Lilium 
lancifolium  album,  Japan  Lily,  white,  50c;  1  doz.  Gladi- 
olus, fine  mixed  varieties,  $2.00;  1  doz.  Mexican  Tiger 
Flowers,  $1.25;  1  doz.  Tuberoses,  Double  Italian,  best, 
$2.00;  1  doz.  Hyacinths,  Double  and  Single  in  three 
colors,  Red.  Blue,  and  White  (for  fall  planting)  $2.00;  4 
doz.  Tulips,  double  and  single,  early  and  late  (for  fall 
planting)  $2.00;  100  Crocus,  fine  varieties  (for  fall)  $1.00. 

IVo.    31.  —  ^fnrscpy    £Jtoc3f,  Plants, 

etc. — This  premium  can  be  selected  in  anything  desired^ 
from  the  catalogues  of  Messrs.  Parsons  Sc  Co., 
Flushing,  New  York,  or  of  Mr.  F.  K.  Pkoeulx,  of 

Bloomiugton  Illinois.  Both  are  well-known,  very 
reliable  parties,  having  extensive  Nurseries,  Green- 
houses, Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubs,  etc,  etc.  Send  a  stamp  direct  to  either  of  them, 
for  their  regular  catalogues.  Select  $20  worth  (or  more 
in  proportion,  if  more  names  are  sent  us),  and  we  will 
send  to  the  canvasser  an  Order  for  the  amount  on  cither 
party  named  above,  in  fall  or  spring,  as  desired. 

]^o.  35.— Sot  of  Field  Croquet.— The 

game  of  Croquet  is  so  pleasing,  and  has  become  so  pop- 
ular, that  we  believe  many  will  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  this  new  Premium 
upon  terms  as  easy  as  we  propose.  These  sets  are  beauti- 
ful, and  from  one  of  the  best  makers  in    the  country. 

>*o».  30,  37, 38.— Sewing-  ^tSaeliines. 

"A  good  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor  and  promotes 
the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at  home.11  We  offer  a 
choice  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  leading  machines,  all  of 
which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  onr  own  families, 
and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  are  valuable,  each 
has  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Grover  «fc 
Baker  Machine  is  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of 
its  stitch,  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and 
durable.  The  structure  of  the  seam  is  such  that, 
though  it  be  cut  or  broken  at  intervals  of  only  a 
few  stitches,  it  will  neither  open,  run,  or  ravel. 
It  sews  directly  from  two  spools,  without  rewinding.  The 
Florence  Machine  makes  four  different  stitches,  each 
being  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  fabric  One  of  its 
special  advantages  ie  that  it  has  Vie  reversible  feed 
motion,  which  enables  the  operator,  by  simply  turn- 
ing a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run  cither 
to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam, 
or  fasten  the  ends  of  seams  without  turning  the 
fabric  The  Wzllcox  A:  Gibbs  Machine  excels 
in  the  exceeding  simplicity  of  its  construction. 
Very  little  instruction  and  ingenuity  are  required 
to  understand  the  few  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
their  use ;  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  getting  it  out  of 
order,  until  the  parts  are  fairly  worn  out.  One  of  its 
strongest  recommendations  is  the  ease  With  which  it  is 
worked,  taxing  the  strength  of  the  operator  less  than  other 
machines.  All  those  machines  have  constantly  increasing 
sales,  showing  the  public  estimate  of  their  value.  Either 
of  them  will  prove  a  great  treasure  iu  any  household, 


worth  more  than  $500.  The  $500,  at  7  per  cent  interest, 
would  yield,  less  taxes,  about  $32.  Most  families  requiro 
at  least  four  months  of  steady  hand-sewing  a  year,  cost- 
ing, if  all  hired,  not  less  than  $2-1  a  month,  board  in- 
cluded, or  $96  a  year.  With  a  Sewing  Machine  a  woman 
can  sew  more  in  one  month  than  in  four  months  by  hand. 
Here  is  a  clear  saving  of  $72.  But  far  above  this.  The 
everlasting  "  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch,"  bending  over  the 
work,  and  loss  of  sleep,  have  brought  tens  of  thousands 
to  early  graves.  We  say  to  every  man,  get  your  wife  a  Sew- 
ing Machine,  even  if  you  have  to  sella  favorite  horse  oran 
acre  or  two  of  land.  Get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way. 
If  you  can  get  one  through  our  premium  list,  well ;  but 
get  the  machine— No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines. 
They  go  safely  as  freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving 
full  instructions,  to : 

Grover  A:  ISnkcr  Mf'g  Co.,  495  Broadway,  N.  T. 
Florence  Sewing  M'nc  Co.,  505  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
ttillcox  «fc  Gibbs  Mf'g  Co.,  50S  Broadway,  N.T. 

No.  39. — !Li3Ttt?>  Knittings  Machine. 

— For  several  years  we  have  been  looking  for  a  good, 
practical  Family  Knitting  Machine,  which  would  do 
different  kinds  of  work  well,  and  be  easily  under- 
stood and  operated  by  persons  of  ordinary  tact 
and  skill.  Wc  think  the  Lamb  Knitting  Machine 
now  meets  the  want.  It  sets  np  its  own  work, 
without  casting  on  stitches  by  hand,  narrows  and  widens 
without  removing  needles,  knits  a  regular  heel,  nar- 
rows off  the  toe  complete,  etc,  etc  It  knits  the  Circular 
Web,  Wide  Flat  Web,  Double  Flat  Web,  and  Ribbed  Flat 
Web.  It  will  produce  nearly  every  variety  of  Staple  and 
Fancy  Goods.  So  simple  is  it  and  so  easy  to  manage, 
that  it  may  be  operated  by  a  child.  The  Machiu'e  is  at- 
tached to  a  common  table  by  means  of  thumb-screws, 
and  is  operated  by  hand,  with  a  crank.  Its  ordinary 
speed  is  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  loops  a 
minute,  producing  over  two  yards  of  plain  work 
in  ten  minutes,  and  a  pair  of  socks  complete  in  half 
an  hour.  The  makers  claim  that  any  person  can 
learn  to  operate  it  by  the  book  which  accompanies 
each  machine.  Send  to  N.  Clark,  General  Agent, 
313  Washington  Street,  Boston,  for  descriptive 
circular  and  sample  stocking. 

T^*o.  40.— Washing  Machines.— For  a 

long  time  wc  have  annually  tried  many  new  Washing 
Machines,  and  "Doty's  Paragon,"  which  we  have  now 
used  nearly  five  years,  is  the  only  one  the  "help"  will 
use  voluntarilj*.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Circulars  to 
R.  C.  Browning,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  "ST., 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 
Middlefield,  Ct.    It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  express. 

Efo.-ftl — Clothes  Wringing  Machine. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma- 
chine, the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  clastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring- 
ing, and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  garments. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro- 
politan Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

Hf©.  42. — A  Tea  Set. — This  premium  has 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  for  the  last  four  years. 
There  are  six  pieces,  viz. :  A  Coffee  Pot.  two  Tea  Pols,  a 
Creamer,  Sugar,  and  Slop  Bowl— all  of  beautiful,  uniform 
pattern,  new  style,  with  raised  and  embossed  figure 
work.  They  are  not  the  common  sUver-washed  articles, 
but  the  best  triple  plate,  the  foundation  being  white 
metal,  so  as  not  to  show,  even  when  the  heavy  silver 
coating  may  chance  to  be  worn  off  in  any  spot  by 
long  hard  usage— These  sets  are  made  by  the  Lucius 
Hart  manufacturing  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  6 
Burling  Slip,  New  York  City,  and  are  war- 
ranted by  them  to  be  of  the  best  triple  plate,  and 
each  piece  hears  their  stamp.  Mr.  Hart,  "  the  veteran 
Sunday-school  man."  has  been  in  the  same,  place 
•and  business  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centnry.  We 
have  known  him  and  his  work  for  many  years,  and  take 
pleasure  in  commending  and  guaranteeing  its  value  to  bo 
as  represented.  The  amount  of  silver  upon  plated  wore 
depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity  of  the  manu- 
facturer. We  could  give  nearly  as  good  looktng  pitted 
ware  for  less  than  half  the  money, 

]*'©.  £3. —Carter  and  Fruit  or  Cake 
Basket  Combined.— This  is  a  new  pattern,  both, 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  nscd  as  a  large,  showy 
Caster,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  orbQ  instantly  changed 
into  a  complete  Caster,  with  Call  Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cakeor  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Every  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted,  it  is  from  the 
same  makers  as  No.  42,  of  same  metal,  plating,  etc 

No.  £4.  —  Cake  Basket.— A  new  pat- 
tern, canoe  shaped,  nicely  chased  and  very  taking.  It  ia 
from  the  same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the 
two  preceding  premiums;  a  beautiful  table  ornament. 
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No.  45* — Revolving;  ESntfor  Cooler. 

— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  bo  ar- 
ranged that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  he  taken 
apart  for  washing.    From  same  house  as  last  premium. 

IVo.  -IS.— Bee  oi"  Water    lPiaelBcr. — A 

large  and  ornamental  article.  It  is  of  the  panic  metal, 
plating,  etc.,  and  by  the  same  makers  as  No.  42.  For  35 
subscribers  at  $1.60  each,  we  will  add  a  round  Salver  of 
pattern  to  correspond  (value  $6);  or,  for  47  subscribers,  a 
large  10-inch  oval  Salver  (value  $14),  large  enough  for 
two  goblets  with  the  Pitcher;  and  for  53  subscribers, 
the  Pitcher,  large  Salver,  and  a  pair  of  beautiful  Goblets, 
silver-plated  without,  and  gilded  within  (value  $38). 
This  complete  set  is  exceedingly  desirable,  though  the 
Pitcher  alone,  or  that  and  the  smaller  Tray  or  Salver, 
will  answer  a  good  purpose,  both  for  use  and  ornament. 

No.  47.— One  5>ozen  Tea-spoons. — 

These  are  "  figured  tips,"  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  aa 
No.  42.  They  are  far  cl&aper  than  any  thing  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price. 

Wo.  4S.-One  3>ozeii  Table  spoons. 

Wo.  49.— One  l>ozen  T^toSe  Forl^s. 
The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  47.  We  selectas  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 
from   the    Lucius   Hart  IWanufacturing  Co. 

Nos.  SO,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55.— Ameri- 
can Table  Cutlery. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer 
really  good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as 
are  competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  goods. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Park  Row, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu- 
factured by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co,,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guaranty,  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  four 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  50 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling  water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  perhaps  hours,  they  would  not  be  in- 
jured. The  Blades  are  of  the  best  sLcel,  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  valued  at  $14.  For  23  subscrib- 
ers at  $1.50,  or  7S  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  valued  at  $15.50.  No.  51  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 
valued  at  $18.50.  For  31  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  100  at 
$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  valued  at  $20.50.  For 
31  at  $1.50,  or  112  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
valued  at  $22.50.  No.  52  are  made  of  Solid  Steel  and  are 
triple-plated  all  over  with  pure  silver,  which  will  wear 
for  a  long  time,  while  the  Knife  is  actually  indestruct- 
ible by  ordinary  use.  Dessert  size  with  Forks,  valued  at 
$22.  For  37  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  US  at  $1,  we  will 
give  the  medium  size,  valued  at  $24.50.  For  38  at  $1.50, 
or  120  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size,  valued  at  $25. 
No.  53  have  Steel  Blades,  triple-plated  with  silver,  and 
larger  Ivory  Handles,  and  are  really  splendid  goods. 
Dessert  size  with  Forks,  valued  at  $25.50.  For  42  sub- 
scribers at  $1.50,  or  128  at  $1,  we  will  give  the  medium 
size,  valued  at  $28.  For  45  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  143  at 
$1,  we  will  give  the  Table  size,  valued  at  $30.50.  The 
Forks,  which  accompany  these  Premiums,  Nos.  50,  51,  52, 
are  made  of  genuine  Albata,  and  warranted  double-plated 
with  coin-silver.  The  Forks  with  No.  53  are  warranted 
Tr'lpfe-plated  with  coin-silver.  These  Forks  are  also 
furnished  to  OB  byMeSSrS.  Patterson  Bros.  The  Carving- 
Knife  and  Fork,  and  the  Fluted  Steel  are  made  by 
The  Merlden  Cutlery  Co.,  with  best  Ivory, 
balanced  Handles. 

No«*.  56,  57,  J5^9  59— ff*ocl*et  Knives* 

— now  for  the  bovs  and  girls  ! — These  Premiums  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  wc  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  nothing  but  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Mr.  J  P.  Swain,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done 
In  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  56  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  57 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn 
handle.  No.  53  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and 
shell  handle.  No.  59  is  a  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife,  a  beau- 
tiful article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

Nos.  GO,  61.-Melodeons.-  These  are 
excellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Rome  Circle, 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies. etc.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  in  a  school 
has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  Wc  have  seen 
the  whole  tone  aud  character  of  a  schooTimproved  by  in- 


troducing a  Mclodeon.— Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they 
will  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  premium.  We 
offer  the  Melodeons  made  by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Prince 
&  Co.  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
good.  A  large  one  in  our  own  Sunday-school  room  has 
been  in  use  for  ten  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by 

a  large  number  of  persons. Several   clergymen  have 

obtained  this  premium  for  themselves,  their  Churches,  or 
Sunday-school  rooms.    The  clubs  of   subscribers  were 

quickly  raised  among  the  members  of  their  parishes. 

Many  others  can  get  a  melodeon  for  their  home  use. 
Send  a  postage  stamp  to  the  makers  and  get  their  illus- 
trated descriptive  circular.  These  Melodeons  will  be 
shipped  direct  from  the  manufactory  at  Buffalo.  They  can 
go  safely  by  freight  or  by  express.  If  an  Organ  should  be 
wanted  instead  of  a  Melodeon,  we  can  supply  it  for  an  in- 
creased number  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  value. 
We  have  given  these  instruments  for  several  years,  and 
we  believe  they  have  invariably  been  highly  esteemed. 

No.  C3.— ^fteinway  B*5aiao. — Seven  Oc- 
tave, Rosewood  Case  ;  Solid  Rosewood  Desk,  Large 
Front  Round  Corners;  Overstrung  Base,  Full  Leon 
Frame,  Patent  Agraffe  Treble,  Carved  Legs,  and 
Carved  Ltre.— This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Pre- 
miums ever  offered ;  regnlarand  only  price  $650.  That 
this  magnificent  instrument  comes  from  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Steinway  Sc  Sons,  Nos. 
71  and  73  East  14t3i  St.,  is  enough  to  say  ;  but  it 
is  due  to  these  enterprising  manufacturers  to  state  that, 
while  their  pianos  have  repeatedly  received  the  First 
Premiums  by  the  award  of  the  most  competent  judges 
the  world  can  produce,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  in 
Paris,  they  received  the  Fdust  Grand  Gold  Medal  for 
American  Pianos  in  all  three  styles  exhibited,  viz.: 
Grand,  Square,  and  Upright.  The  following  official  cer- 
tificate was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  InternationalJury :  "  Paris,  July  20th,  1867. 
I  certify  that  the  First  Gold  Medal  for  American  Pianos 
has  been  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Steinway  by 
the  Jury  of  the  International  Exhibition.  First  on  the 
List  in  Class  X.11  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris 
unanimously  awarded  Steinway  &  Sons  their  only  annual 
Testimonial  Medal  for  1867.  The  President  of  the  Mu- 
sical Department  of  that  Society  reports :  "  The  pianos 
of  Messrs.  Steinway  appear  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
artists  who  have  tried  them,  superior  to  all  that  have 
been  made  to  this  day  in  the  entire  world."  The  best 
judges  in  America  say  the  same.  "We  also  Epeak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  each  of  our  partners  has  one  at 
home,  and  desires  no  better.  This  splendid  premium 
may  he  secured  by  many  persons.  Only  540  subscribers 
are  required  to  do  it.  Several  have  obtained  this  pre- 
mium during  the  last  year.  It  will  pay  for  even  a  year's 
labor.  Classes  of  young  ladies  at  school  might  unite 
in  canvassing,  and  obtain  a  present  for  a  Teacher,  or  a 
Piano  for  their  schoolroom.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  this 
premium  to  a  large  number.  Send  to  Messrs.  Stein- 
way &  Sons  for  a  free  circular  describing  it. 

No.  63.— Colibri  Piano.- Thisisanewly 
invented  Piano,  the  work  of  Mr.  Frederick  Mathushek, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  known  among  manufac- 
turers as  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  improvements 
introduced  into  the  piano.  It  is  only  4?^  feet  long,  2 J^ 
feet  wide,  of  the  sqnarc  form,  yet  having  7  full  octaves. 
Some  eminent  musicians  examined  it  at  our  request,  and 
pronounced  it  an  instrument  of  remarkable  power,  bril- 
liancy, and  sweetness.  H.  Mollenhauer,  Director  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Mnsic,  New  York,  says  :  "  Their  tone  is 
astonishingly  sweet,  pure,  and  powerful,  and  so  great- 
ly superior  to  all  others,  that  they  must  be  heard  to 
form  a  just  conception  of  their  superior  excellence. "  Its 
peculiar  construction  secures  improvement  in  sounding 
qualities,  durability,  etc.  It  is  finished  in  handsome 
style,  with  rosewood  case,  large  round  corners,  scroll 
desk,  legs,  lyre,  etc., and  will  be  an  ornament  in  any  parlor. 
The  Matliushek  Piano  Forte  Co.,  New 
Slave  n,  Conn.,  the  makers,  will  send  circulars,  giv- 
ing full  particulars.  Other  styles  are  made  by  the  6ame 
Company,  but  this  was  selected  as  especially  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  many  of  our  readers. 

No.  64,-AGood  Watola.— The  "Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Wallnani, 

Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma- 
chinery perfect  and  ample,  enables  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im- 
provements and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 


brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  All  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  these  watches  which  were  given  as  premiums  last 
year  gave  entire  satisfaction.  We  have  again  arranged 
with  this  Company  to  make  for  us  a  Silver  watch,  jewelled, 
with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  them  as  made 
of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner,  and  in  pure  coin- 
silver  *" hunting"  case;  weight  3  oz.  This  watch  we 
offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  fullest  confidence. 
Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these  watches  will  bo 
engraved,  '■'American  Agriculturist,  Made  by  the 
American    Watch    Co.,    Waltham,  Mass." 

No.  05.-JLadies'Fine  ClohlWatoli. 

—This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watch  Co.  (sec  No.  64  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full  jewelled,  in  lS-carat  "  bunt- 
ing" cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time 
Keeper.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch 
will  be  engraved  "Am.  Agriculturist,  Made  by  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waliham,tI?Iass." 

No.    OG. — IBreecli-load&ng    I*oclicS 

Rifle.— This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am- 
munition. The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  J.  Stevens 
6c  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  arc 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  Sz 
Hodgkins,  No.  17  7  Broadway.  This  Premium 
gave  great  satisfaction  last  season.  £3P"  Without  the 
mahogany  case,  we  will  give  the  weapon,  all  complete, 
with  100  cartridges,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on  i 
receipt  of  18  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  For  a  full 
description  of  this  beautiful  implement,  with  illustra- 
tions, see  Am.  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1S69,  page  32. 

No.   67.— I*oiibIe    B«irrel    Gun  ;    or 

Fowling  Piece. — These  guns  are  the  genuine  London 
"Twist"  barrel,  Patent  Breech,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram- 
rod, and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  calibre  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  he  done.  They  are  furnished  for  this 
premium  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Slarrls  Jfc  Hodg- 
kins,  177  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  on  in  fancy  carving  and  plating  for 
show,  but  in  the  gun  itself.  This  premium  includes  Gun, 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter.. 

IV©.    6©.— Roper    Repeating:    Shot 

Gun.— Bang,  Bang,  Bang,  Bang— four  times  in  4  sec- 
onds !  This  gun  just  meets  the  wants  of  sportsmen.  It  is 
a  splendid  shooter,  is  fired  four  times  without  re-loading, 
the  cost  of  ammunition  is  no  more  than  for  a  muzzle 
loader;  it  is  very  light  (8$g  Tbs),  and  the  charges  are 
water-proof.  The  New  Model  Gun,  which  we  offer,  is  No. 
15  Gauge,  2S-inch  Decarbonized  Steel  Barrel,  clnsc  shoot- 
ing attachment,  with  a  receiver  at  the  breech,  into 
which  four  charges,  each  in  a  steel  case,  are  placed  at 
once,  and  are  carried  into  the  barrel  separately,  simply 
by  cocking  the  piece.  A  Belt,  24  Shells,  Wiper,  Loader 
and  Loading  Block,  accompany  the  Gun.  Tin's  gun  is 
highly  recommended  by  distinguished  sportsmen,  and  is 
easily  managed  even  by  boys.  It  is  made  by  the  Roper 
Sporting,  Arms  Company,  Hartford,  Conn., 
C.  M.  Spencer,  Esq.,  (inventor  of  the  famous  Rifle),  Ag't. 

I%o.  CO.— Cliost  of"  Good  Tools.— Wc 
continue  through  the  special  favor  of  Messrs.  Patter- 
son ISrotliers,  of  27  Park  Row,  the  offer  of 
chests  of  the  very  first  qualify  of  tools,  of  kinds  and  prices 
named  below.  Similar  tools  could  be  purchased  for 
half  the  money,  but  these  are  all  A.  No.  1,  for  practical 
use,  and  worth  a  dozen  common  articles.  For  this  we 
have  the  guarantee  of  Messrs,  Patterson,  which  is  amply 
sufficient  for  us,  and  for  all  who  know  them.  Any  of 
these  tools  may  be  ordered  of  them.  We  mKke  np  only 
a  single  premium,  which  contains  a  full  assortment  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  tools  are  of  regular  size,  and  but 
few  additions  would  be  required  for  a  Journeyman  Car- 
penter. The  assortment  we  offer  is  as  follows:  Plain 
chest  31xl6'aXl6  inches,  with  sliding  compartment  $3; 
Jack  Piane  $-2.00;  Smooth  Plane,  $1.75;  Fore  PlaBe,$2.'i5; 
Hand  Saw,  22  in.,  $-2.50:  Compass  Saw,  10  in.,  70c;  Com- 
pass, 6  in.,  50c.;  Adz-eye  Hammer,  $1.50;  Hammond's 
Hatchet,  00c;  Drawing  Knife,  7  in..  (1.12;  Try  Square,  6 
in.,  65c;  Bevel,  8  in..  70c;  Chalk  Line  and  Spool,  45c; 
Mallet.  30c;  Pair  of  Pliers,  5  in.,  72c. ;  Callipers,  4  in., 
40c;  Brace,  $2.35;  1  Auger  bit.  ea.  ij  in.  30c;  'i  in..  8Sc; 
J{  in. ,46c;  tin. ,60c:  t  Center  bit.  ea.  %  in.,  31c;  ^  in., 
33c;  1  in..  2Bc;  1&  in.,  85c;  l'i  in..  40c;  6  Gimlet  Bits, 
assorted,  $1,16;    3   Gimlets  in  Handles,  assorted,  35c; 
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Screw-driver  Bit,  25c;  Flat  Countersink,  25c;  Rose,  do., 
83c.;  Snail,  do.,  25c;  Octagon  Reamer,  30c:  Taper  Bit, 
50c;  1  Screw-driver  in  Handle,  ea.  3  in.,  26c;  6  in., 
45c;  1  Gouge  in  Handle,  ea,  >;  in.,  60c;  l  in,  TOc;  l 
Chisel  in  Haudle,ea>,  M  in.,  S5c;  '2  in..  40c;  K  in.,  50c; 
1  in."  60c.;  1^  in.,S0c;  1  Framing  Chisel,  ea.  Jf  in.,  $1.00; 
1  in,  $1.10:  K  in,  $1-20;  1  Anger,  ea..  %  in.  70c;  1  in,  SOc; 
lj£in.,  90c  :  Set  brad  awls,  in  Handle,  $1.35;  Rule  2  feet, 
40c;  1  Saw  File.  ca.  4  inch.  22C;  5  inch,  27c.  ;  Flat  File, 
S  inches,  45c  ;  Wood  Rasp,  10  inches,  85c  ;  Soldering 
Iron,    Xo.  2,  $1.10;    Solder,  Nails,  etc,  $1.50  ]*=$50. 

No*.  70,  71. — ^Inthemntioal  Instru- 
ments   for    Draughting,    Drawing-,    etc. — 

Very  convenient,  not  only  for  Architects  and  Mechanic?, 
bat  for  farmers  and  others,  and  for  Boys  and  Girls.  These 
are  neatly  fitted  in  beautiful  Rosewood  Cases,  having 
dividers  with  flexible  joints,  and  points,  serai-circles, 
pencil  and  penholders,  rulers,  etc.,  etc  All  the  pieces 
in  No.  70  are  finished  in  brass  and  steel ;  those  in  No.  71 
arc  German  silver  and  steel.  The  pieces  are  the  same  in 
each,  bat  No.  71  is  of  extra  beauty  and  workmanship. 
They  are  useful  in  drawing  plans  of  buildings,  fields,  etc. 

?io&m  72,  73.-Dawsou,  Warren  «fc 
Hyde's  Gold  Pens  :—  \NTitu  Evef.  Ported  Pen- 
cils, eh  Extension  Coin  Silver  Cases.  Premium  No. 
72  contains  the  heel  E  Gold  Pen  and  No.  73  the  best  F 
Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger.  These 
pens  are  made  by  ffffesrsrs.  Warren  &;  Spadone, 
No.  4  ITIaiden  Lane,  N".  Y.,  successors  to  Daw- 
son, Warren  &  Hyde,  whose  pens  obtained  so  wide  and 
good  a  reputation  that  the  original  firm  name  is  the 
Trade  Mark,  and  is  still  stamped  upon  every  pen  made. 
We  have  known  the  makers  and  their  goods  for  many 
years,  and  can  recommend  both  to  our  readers.  W.  &  S. 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Gold  Pens,  Silver  and 
Gold  Pencil  Cases  and  Holders  in  the  country. 

If©.    74.— r-auies*    Fine    Gold    Pen, 

in  Rubber  Case.  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for 
a  lady  teacher  or  friend.    Same  makers  as  above. 

:Vo.  75.  —  Charles    I»ratt's    Astral 

OU  supplies  a  great  Public  Want  for  a  Safe,  Reliable 
Illuminating  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  oy  him  and  pack- 
ed only  in  the  Guaranty  Patent  Cans,  expressly  for 
Family  Use.  It  has  more  body,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity will  burn  longer  and  give  more  light  than  other 
oils.  The  constant  recurrence  of  explosions,  fires,  devas- 
tation and  death,  resulting  from  the  nse  of  what  is  called 
Kerosene  Oil,  but  is  a  mixture  of  Benzine,  Naphtha  and 
other  highly  inflammable  substances,  the  nse  or  sale  of 
which  is  an  infringement  of  United  States  Law,  has  in- 
duced us  to  place  this  article  on  our  premium  list  as  a 
humanitarian  as  well  as  useful  act.  The  Board  of  Health 
of  the  city  of  New  York  have  examined  scores  of 
samples  of  Oil  obtained  from  as  many  different  dealers 
in  this  city,  and  nearly  all  have  been  found  far  beluw  the 
government  standard  and  entirely  unfit  for  use.  This 
"Astral  OH"  is  from  the  House  of  Clias.  Pratt,  I  OS 
Fulton  St.  Established  1770.  Mr.  P.  is  a  merchant 
of  high  reputation.  We  have  confidence  that  he  will 
keep  np  the  quality  of  the  article  to  its  present  stand- 
ard. It  has  been  tested  and  received  the  endorsement 
of  the  highest  scientific  authorities  in  the  land.  E. 
N.  Horsford,  late  Rumford  Prof.  Harvard  University, 
etc,  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Chem.,  etc,  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College,  and  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  say  of  the  Astral  Oil : — "  The  Oil  is  remark- 
ably clear  and  free  from  disagreeeble  odor,  and  burns 
with  a  brilliant  flame,  without  offensive  smell.  A  lamp 
filled  with  the  Oil,  and  allowed  to  burn  entirely  out,  docs 
not  incrust  the  wick.  The  'flashing  point' maybe  fair- 
ly stated  to  be  125"  F.,  and  the  '  burning  point'  not  below 
145°  F.  The  plan  you  have  adopted  for  securing  yourself 
and  the  public  against  adulteration  of  your  Oil,  by  putting 
it  up  for  sale  in  Cans  of  convenient  size  for  family  use, 
and  sealing  the  cans  to  be  opened  only  by  the  consumer, 
is  to  be  commended  in  the  strongest  terms.  This  sys- 
tem faithfully  carried  out,  meets  a  great  public  want." 
Dr.  G.  Tagliabue  says  :  "I  have  to  pronounce  the  'Astral' 
Oil,  the  safest  Illuminating  Oil  in  the  market."  The 
Guaranty  Cans  are  made  of  tin,  and  sealed  so  that  none 
of  the  oil  can  be  removed  without  breaking  the  seal, 
thus  securing  safety  in  transportation.  The  can  is  in- 
closed in  a  strong  wooden  case,  and  may  be  returned  for 
refilling.  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  65  at  $1.00,  we 
will  send  a  case  of  twelve  1  Gall.  Guaranty  Cans,  which 
may  be  distributed. 

IVos.  76,  77.  —  Mercurial  Barome. 
ters.—  Woodruff's  Patent,  made  by  C has.  Wilder, 
Peterboro,  N.  H.  These  are  the  most  convenient 
and  portable  Mercurial  Barometers  made.  (Send  to  Mr. 
Wilder  for  a  circular.)  The  peculiar  form  of  Mercury  cup 
invented  by  Mr.  Woodruff  renders  these  far  more  porta- 
ble than  any  Mercurial  Barometer  previously  known. 
Mr.  Wilder  guarantees  the  safe  delivery  of  every  Barom- 
eter given  by  its  as  a  Premium,  if  not  to  be  sent  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  instruments  are  about  3  feet 
long,  and  are  sent  direct  from  the  factory.  We  offer  two 
forms  which  differ  mainly  in  the  style  of  case,  both  be- 


ing  supplied  with  Thermometer  and  Vernier.  A  Barom- 
eter is  to  farmers,  or  others  on  land,  what  it  is  to  sailors 
at  sea— an  indicator  of  the  weather  to  be  looked  for. 

Xo.  78.  —  Buclceye      ^flowing"    31  a- 

cliiue.— The  Buckeye  Mower  is  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  that  we  need  not  describe  it  particularly. 
In  1SG9  this  machine  competed  at  only  two  large  trials, 
one  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it  received  the  First  Prize 
Grand  Gold  Medal,  and  the  other  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
where  it  received  Two  First  Prize  Grand  Gold  Medals. 
Messrs.  Adriance,  Piatt  A  Co.,  165  Green- 
wich St.,  N.  Y.  City,  will  send  any  one  a  circular, 
giving  full  description,  engravings,  etc.  Many  a  farmer 
cansecure.this  premium  by  a  very  few  days'  or  odd  hours' 
and  evenings',  canvassing  for  subscribers.  A  few  can 
nnite  their  efforts,  each  getting  a  part  of  the  subscribers, 
and  own  the  machine  in  common. — It  would  pay  a  man 
well  to  canvass  for  this  premium,  and  sell  it.  Ten  sub- 
scribers a  day  for  15  days  would  secure  it. — Many  can,  at 
town  meetings,  fairs,  elections,  and  other  gatherings,  or 
during  evenings,  easily  raise  the  necessary  club.  The 
Buckeye  Self-Rake  Reaper  has  been  proved  to  be  a  very 
valuable  machine  and  is  at  least  equal  to  any  Reaper  and 
Raker  in  the  market.  Those  who  secure  this  Mower 
cau  afterward  secure  the  Reaper,  which  can  be  attached. 

No.  7».— I*ateiat    Cylinder   IMotv.— 

We  hear  very  good  reports  from  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore received  this  premium.  It  is  an  Ohio  invention, 
but  is  manufactured  by  the  well-known  firm  of  R.  H. 
Allen    &    Co.,   189  &   191    Water-st.,  New 

Xork,  to  whom  application  may  be  made  for  descrip- 
tive circulars,  etc  The  kind  we  offer  for  premiums  is 
the  "Two-horse  size,  cutting  a  furrow  12  to  14  inches 
wide,  and  5  to  S  inches  deep."  It  is  provided  with  a 
wheel,  and  with  a  "  skim  plow,"  like  the  double  "  Mich- 
igan plow."  For  29  subscribers  at  $1.50.  or  97  at  $1.00, 
we  will  give  the  Heavy  Two-horse.  14  to  16  in.  wide, 
and  6  to  9  in.  deep,  $19.00.  For  32  at  $1.50,  or  100  at  $1.00, 
the  Two  to  Three-horse,  16  to  18  in.  wide,  8  to  11  in.  deep, 
$21.00.  For  23  subscribers  at  $1.50  or  75  at  $1.00.  the 
One-horse,  10  to  12  in.  wide  and  4  to  7  in.  deep,  $15.00. 

No.  ^O.— Collins  &€o.'s  Cast  Cast- 
steel  Plows. — These  excellent  plows  are  made  by  a 
patented  process,  of  cast-steel  recast  (not  rolled),  tem- 
pered and  polished  like  a  good  axe.  They  will  scour  in 
the  softest  soils,  and  are  great  favorites  on  the  prairies. 
The  canvasser  has  his  choice  of  eight  plows  named  in 
the  manufacturer's  circular  at  the  same  price  ($25),  of 
which  we  particularly  recommend  "  C,  No.  3"  for  general 
use;  "B,  No.  12"  for  stubble  only;  and  lLE,  Xo.  12"  for 
tnrf  only.  Send  for  circular,  giving  full  particulars,  to 
Collins  A;  Co.,  212  Water-street,  New  York. 

Wo.  81.  —  Corasfoefa's  IVew  Horti- 
cultural Implements.— Tfie  Hand  Cultivator  and 
Onion  Weeder  will  do  the  work  of  socmen  with  hoes.  It 
pulls  the  weeds  and  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  soil.  It  is 
as  much  superior  to  the  hoe  for  all  small  drill  crops  as 
the  mowers  and  reapers  are  to  the  scythe  and  cradle. 
The  Seed  Sower  is  the  most  perfect  small  seed  sower  we 
have  seen.  It  sows  Beet,  Parsnip,  and  other  difficult 
seeds,  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  can  be  easily  at- 
tached to  the  Cultivator.  The  Strawberry  Cutler  takes  off 
all  the  runners  and  at  the  same  time  cultivates  between 
the  rows.  We  have  tried  these  implements  in  various 
ways,  and  recommend  them  as  very  useful.  For  19  sub- 
scribers at  $1.50,  orG5  at  $1.00,  we  will  give  the  Cultivator 
and  Weeder,  and  Strawberry  Cutter,  valued  at  $12.00. — 
For  22  at  $1.50,  or  75  at  $1.00,  we  will  send  the  Cultivator 
and  Weeder  and  Seed  Sower,  valued  at  $15.00.  For- 27 
at  $1.50,  or  90  at  $1.00.  and  we  will  send  all  these  imple- 
ments complete,  valued  at  $1S.00. 

Wo.  82.— Pace's  Patent  Pnmp  an<l 

Sprinkler.— A  Hand  Watering  Pot,  a  Green-house 
Syringe,  a  light  Force  Pump,  and  Garden  Engine.  It  is 
very  simple  in  construction,  light  to  carry,  easy  to  oper- 
ate, and  adapted  to  many  uses— convenient  for  washing 
windows  or  blinds,  carriages,  horses,  watering  plants, 
etc.  Throws  a  small  stream  "with  considerable  force 
about  40  feet.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  stream  can 
be  instantly  changed  to  drops,  spray,  or  mist.  Manufac- 
tured by  the  New  England  Portable  Pump 
Company,  Duuvers,  Mass.    Send  for  Circular. 

Wo.  83.— Family  Scales.— These  scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  household  purposes.  They 
weigh  from  %  ounce  to  240  lbs.  They  have  a  scoop  or 
pan  for  weighing  flour,  sugar  and  other  house  6tores.  and 
a  platform  for  heavier  articles,  and  are  just  such  an  appa- 
ratus as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out-door  use,  occupying 
less  than  2  feet  square.  In  cooking,  preserving,  keeping 
the  weight  of  the  grocer,  butcher,  etc.,  and  in  weighing 
meats,  butter,  and  other  produce  sold  from  the  farm,  they 
will  save  much  more  than  the  cost  of  obtaining  them  as 
a  premium.  These  scales  are  manufactured  by  the  well- 
known  Fairbanks  Sc  Co.,  No.  252  Broadway, 
New  York,  whose  weighing  apparatus  has  long  rank- 
ed as  the  standard  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Wo.      81.  —  Craia<3«H"s      Improved 

BuiWUng:  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse- 
forchildr*  d.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction, 
will  stand  years  of  children's  handling  without  breaking, 
and  jive  renewed  pleasure  daily.  Churches,  Dwellings, 
Barns,  Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless 
variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re- 
mainBO  firmas  tube  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  arc  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  arc  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  hand-bill  givingvarions  designs  of  buildings.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars'1  worth  were  sold  last  year  by 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 

IVo.  85. — I*ocl£et  Lanterns. — A  very 
ingenious  and  valuable  Yankee  invention — a  complete 
Lantern i  large  enough  to  afford  light  for  walking  or  other 
purposes,  yet  it  can  be  folded  into  a  parcel  3  by  4  inches 
long,  and  %  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  it  contains 3  little 
sperm  candles,  matches,  etc  Made  by  the  Merrlana 
Iflanf's:  Company  (Julius  Ives  &  Co.",  Agents, 
No.  37  Barclay  St.,  New  York). 

Xo.  86,-^ew  American  Cyclo- 
pedia.—We  cannot  commend  this  great  work  too 
highly.  We  wish  it  could  be  placed  in  every  family  in 
the  country.  Scholars  at  our  Academies  and  Seminaries, 
and  members  of  Library  Associations,  can  easily  unite 
their  efforts  and  secure  it.  Yomng  men  should  devote 
evenings  and  spare  hours  to  canvassing  for  this  mag- 
nificent and  useful  premium  for  their  own  use.  Pub- 
lished by  I>.  Appleton  &;  Co.,  00  Grand  Street, 
N.  Y.  JS^"  The  Cyclopedia  is  a  whole  library  of 
itself,  consisting  of  sixteen  very  large  octavo  volumes, 
well  bound,  averaging  800  large  two-column  pages  in 
each  book  They  treat  upon  over  2  5,000  different  sub- 
jects. It  is  hardly  possible  to  name  any  subject,  any 
country,  any  person  of  note,  in  past  or  recent  time,  con- 
cerning which  pretty  full  information  may  not  be  found 
in  the  Cyclopedia;  and  all  alphabetically  arranged 
for  reference.— It  is  worth  a  year's  effort  in  raising 
subscribers. 

No.    87. — The    Great  dictionary. — 

Worcester's  Large  Pictorial,  Unabridged  Edition-, 
containing  fl,8  54  three-column  pages,  with  a  multitude 
of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  lar?e  quarto 
volume.)  Many  of  the  most  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  far  the  best  Diction- 
ary in  the  English  Language.  Tt  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full 
explanations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information 
stands  next  to  the  Cyclopedia,  The  Dictionary  can  be 
called  for  at  our  Office,  or  be  -rent  by  express  or  otherwise, 
to  any  part  of  the  country.  It  should  be  in  every  family. 
It  is  published  by  Krewer  &:  Tileston,  Boston. 

IVos.  88  to  03.— Volumes  of  tlie 
American     Agriculturist     (Unbound).  —  Th  -  ■ 

amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  o:i  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.73 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  about  $35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVTII.  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Nos.  ©£  to  0!).-Bound  Volumes  of 
tue  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  8S 
to  93  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

I\os.  lOO  to  111.— Good  Eiiorarie*. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Gardeu,  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  publish- 
ed monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount 
of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think- 
ing and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  -10  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  g5ff~  Let 
the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  and 
get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

rVo.  113. — General  Boole  Premium, 

Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  sub- 
scriber sent  at  £1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at 
$1.20  each;  or  60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This 
offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  ivul 
be  sent  by  mail  or  exjyress,  prepaid  through  by  w. 
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Vermin  on  Live-stock. — Wc  have  been  in- 
strumental in  supplying  farmers  with  great 
quantities  of  carbolic  soap  for  destroying  vermin 
of  all  sorts — ticks,  lice,  and  fleas,  besides  scab 
and  mange.  In  no  case  where  this  article  has 
been  used  and  applied  according  to  directions  lias 
it  failed  of  producing  a  perfect  cure.  Before  ani- 
mals are  taken  up  for  the  winter,  they  should 
be  cleansed,  and  their  stalls  and  pens  should  be 
showered  and  washed  with  strong  carbolic  suds. 

The  Barn  at  Ogden  Farm. 

(Continued  from  page  374.) 

As  it  was  not  convenient  to  give  the  plans  of 
the  barn  with  the  elevation,  they  are  placed 
here.     Fig.  1  is  the  manure  and  root  cellars. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  plan  of  the  cattle  floor,  which 
contains  stalls  for  two  3-okes  of  oxen,  good 
stables  for  four  horses,  two  bos-stalls,  and  stalls 


Fig.    1. — PLAN   OF    MiSniE  AND   ROOT 

for  39  cows.  Fig.  3  shows  the  upper  or  hay 
floor,  which  is  80  feet  by  100,  and  has  three 
rooms  and  a  recess  for  tools,  built  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  occupy  only  the  bight  required 
for  these  purposes,  the  space  above  them  being 
available  for  the  storing  of  hay,  etc.  Fig.  4 
shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  barn  on  a 
line  drawn  through  the  front  part  of  the  horse- 
stalls.  Fig.  5  gives  a  cross-section  of  the  barn. 
The  references  to  the  letters  on  the  plans  make 
any  other  explanation  of  them  unnecessary. 
This  barn  was  built  with  reference  to  keep- 
ing the  cattle  in  stalls  throughout  the  year, 
and  combines  many  facilities  for  carrying  on 
the  necessary  operations  of  feeding,  etc.,  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  labor.  For 
soiling  in  summer  the  green  feed  is  hauled  in  a 
cart  on  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  barn,  dropped 
through  a  hatchway  into  a  car  on  a  railroad  be- 
low, and  on  this  it  is  run  along  the  gangway 
between  the  heads  of  the  cattle,  being  thrown 
to  them  on  a  floor  on  the  same  level  with  that 
on  which  they  stand.  Running  along  in  front 
of  the  cow  stalls  is  a  series  of  iron  drinking 
troughs,  one  for  each  two  stalls,  connected  by 
one-inch  galvanized  iron  pipes,  which  pass  from 
the  bottom  of  one  trough  to  the  bottom  of  the 


from  a  wooden  tub  standing  near  it,  which 
is  filled  from  a  tank  on  the  floor  above, 
water  from  a  distant  well 
being  thrown  into  this 
by  a  wind-mill  and  force- 
pump.  By  adjusting  the 
stream  flowing  from  the 
storage  tank,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  constant  flow  from 
the  tank  to  the  outlet- 
pipe  at  the  far  end  of  the 
series,  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  water  is  furnished 
without  labor  and  almost 
without  attention.  The 
floor  on  which  the  hind  Fk 
feet  of  the  cows  stand,  bin 
and  for  a  little  distance  to 
their  rear,  is  made  of  two-inch  plank,  six  iuches 
wide,  and  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  and  a 
quarter  inches  from  each  other.  The  urine  and 
the  smaller  droppings 
fall  directly  through  the 
openings.  The  manure 
that  is  not  thus  dis- 
posed of  is  thrown  with 
shovels  through  scuttles 
in  the  floor  near  the 
outer  wall.  For  winter 
use  this  barn  is  equal- 
ly   well    arranged.      A 

cutting-machine,  driven 
cellars.  , 

by     a     steam     engine, 

reduces   the  hay  to  a  state  of  chaff;  it  is  then 

thoroughly  moistened  with  water,  of  which  an 

ample  supply  is  at  hand,  sprinkled  with  bran  or 

meal,  and  mixed  with  sliced  roots,  and  then 


labor,  either  of  work  or  supervision,  could  have 
been  saved.     The  barn  is  built  of  the  best  mate- 


. — HAT  FLOOR. — a,  Straw  Loft  ;  6,  Hay-room  ;  c,  jfeed-room  ;  d  d,  Grain- 
c,  Steaming  Vat;  ff.  Hatches;  ff,    Water-tank;  h,  Tvol-room;  i,  Work- 
shop; J,  Bed-room;  /■:,  Boiler-room ;  I,  Hay-cutter. 

rials,  amply  secured,  where  necessary,  with 
wrqught-iron  work ;  the  roof  is  supported  on 
trusses,  so  that  the  hay  floor  is  cut  up  by  no 
posts;  and  every  convenience  that  could  be 
suggested  by  economy  alone  has  been  intro- 
duced. At  the  same  time,  nothing  has  been  ex- 
pended for  ornament ;  and,  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  this  principle,  the  entire  cost  of  the  bam,  its 
machinery  and  its  approaches,  has  been  brought 
within  $7,500 — a  sum  on  which  the  saving  of 
labor  alone,  or  the  perfect  protection  of  manure 
alone,  would  almost  pay  the  interest,  while 
the  barn  affords  complete  shelter  for  produce, 
implements,  and  stock.  The  ventilation  is  man- 
aged at  present  by  means  of  the  doors  and 
windows — the  cattle  floor  having  eight  sliding 
doors,  5  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high,  and  about  a 
dozen  windows,  all  of  which  may  be  opened. 
In  summer,  everything  is  kept  open  day  and 


4. — longitudinal  SECTION. — a  a,  Cattle  Stalls  ;  a\  Straw  Loft ;   6  b.  Hay-room  ;   c  c,  Hoot-cellar  ;  d  d, 
Manure  Cellar ;  e,  Bridge ;  g,  Water-tank;  h,  Tool-room;  i,  Door  to  Workshop ;  j,  Do.  to  Bed-room ; 

k  k,  Horse  Stalls. 


Fig.  2.— cattle  FLOOR. — a,  Trap  to  Boot-cellar  ;   6  6  6,  Loose  Bores  ;  <•  c, 
Calf  I'ens  ,-   d  d,  Cum  Sta'ls  ;    c,  Ox  Stalls;  ff.  Horse  Stalls;  <j g,  Water- 
tubs;  h  //,  Watering  Troughs;  i  i,  Slopes  to  Enter. 

adjoining  one.  The  last  trough  of  the  series 
has  an  overflow  pipe,  passing  out  near  the 
top.      The    first  one   is  supplied    with   water 


packed  into  the  steaming  chest,  which  has  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  cook  one  day's  supply  for  all 
of  the  stock  the  barn  can  accommodate.  The 
storage  capacity  of  the  bay  floor  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  tons,  and  the  stowing-away 
is  done  by  the  aid  of  a  Palmer  hay-fork,  work- 
ing on  hooks  in  the  roof. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  this 
baTn  there  is  no  pitching  up, 
except  what  is  necessary  for 
throwing  the  manure  into 
the  carts,  by  which  it  is  to 
be  drawn  to  the  field.  The 
hay  is  stowed  in  its  place 
by  horse-power.  After  cut- 
ting, the  chaff  is  carried  by 
an  elevator  to  the  floor  over 
the  feed-room.  All  feed 
given  is  dropped  through  a 
trap-door  to  the  feeding-car, 
and  the  manure  again  drops 
into  the  cellar.  Every- 
thing is  so  arranged  that  all  the  operations  are 
under  the  easy  control  of  the  manager ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  where  in  the  arrangement  any 


night,  except  during  the  prevalence  of  high 
winds;  and  even  in  winter,  doors  and  windows 
are  opened  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  building. 
For  winter,  the 
ventilation  will 
be  effected  by 
four  flues  pass- 
ing from  the 
manure  cellar 
to  ventilators 
in  the  roof. 
As  the  cellar 
has  no  commu- 
nication with 
the  outer  air, 
the  flues  can  be 
supplied  only 
by  the  descent 
of  air  through  FiS-  5.— cross-section.— a  a,  Cat- 
.  ,      =  .  tie  Stalls;    6,  Hay -  room ;  e,  Feed- 

tlie  slatted  room  .  ^  Passage  with  Car  for  Feed; 

floor  behind  the  e  c,  Manure  Cellar;  g,  Water-tank; 
cattle.   This  ar-  *>  n**-'™"- 

rangement  will  check  the  rising  of  air  from  the 
manure  into  the  stables,  from  which  it  will  ven- 
tilate without  causing  drafts  above  the  cattle. 
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Products  of  the  Pine  Forests. 


Turpentine,  rosin,  tar,  and  pitch,  are  largely 
used  in  various  trades,  as  well  as  for  many  do- 


the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Korth  Carolina, 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Florida,  across  that 
State  to  the  Gulf,  and  thence  to  Louisiana,  in  a 
belt  averaging  one  hundred   miles   in  width. 


box  is  cut  in  the  tree,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  shape  of  this 
"  bos  "  Trill  be  seen  in  figs.  3, 3  and  4,  The  box 
cutting  commences  about  the  1st  of  December, 


Fig.  1. — HAULING.    TO  MARKET  AND  HACKING. 


Fig.  3. — DIPPING  THE  CRUDE  TURPENTINE. 


mestic  purposes,  }'et  we  doubt  if  the  majority 
of  those  who  employ  them  know  how  they  are 
produced.  Similar  products  are  furnished  by 
other  pines  as  well  as  by  other  members  of  the 


The  soil  is  sandy,  with  an  understratum  of  yel- 
low cla)r.  This  whole  region  is  cut  by  deep, 
sluggish  rivers,  and  immense  swamps,  almost 
all  underlaid  with  marl.    The  manufacture  was 


and  continues  until  March — perhaps  a  few  weeks 
longer  if  the  spring  is  late.  A  hand  can  cut 
from  100  to  150  boxes  per  day  ;  the  price  now 
is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  cents  per  box,  of 


THE  BOX  FACE. 


YTHEHING  THE  SCRAPE. 


Pine  Family,  but  the  great  supply  comes  from 
the  Long-leaved  Pine  (Pinus  anstralis),  of  the 
Southern  States.  One  of  our  artists  has  seut 
us  a  series  of  sketches  from  the  pine  regions, 


first  commenced  in  North  Carolina,  and  that 
State  still  supplies  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  product.  The  first  step  is  to  obtain  the 
Crude  Turpentine.     This  is  the  natural  juice  of 


from  one  quart  to  half  a  gallon  in  capacity. 
After  cutting,  the  boxes  are  "cornered"  by 
taking  out  a  triangular  piece  at  each  end  of  the 
half  moon.     This  is  the  commencement  of  the 


-THE  DISTILLERY  AND  ROSTN  VATS. 


and  a  friend,  familiar  with  the  processes  of 
manufacturing  the  products,  has  furnished  us 
an  account  of  them,  which  is  given  substantially 
as  follows. — The  Long-leaved  Pine  grows  from 


the  pine  tree,  and  is  sometimes  called  White 
Turpentine,  and  Gum  Turpentine.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  the  volatile  oil  known  as  Spirits  of 
Turpentine,  and  of  Rosin.  A  half-moon-shaped 


Fig.  C— BURNING  A  TAR  KILN. 

regular  season,  and  the  boxes  are  now  all 
tasked  off.  A  "task"  is  usually  10,000  boxes, 
but  I  have  known  bauds  to  tend  1S,000.  These 
must  be  cornered  once,  and  "hacked"  about  six 
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times,  from  the  first  of  spring  until  into  Novem- 
ber.  The  dipping  (shown  in  fig.  3)  is  done  by 
task  work,  too,  so  many  barrels  or  boxes  per 
clay  being  a  task.  Two  dippers  generally  at- 
tend  one  hacker.     Hacking  is   the   making  a 


Fig.  7. — DIAGRAM   OF  A   TAR  KILS. 

groove-shaped  cut  on  each  side,  downward,  to 
the  centre  of  the  half-moon.  These  grooves 
can  be  seen  in  all  the  cuts.  The  "hacker"  is 
shown  in  fig.  8.  It  is  used  with  a  downward 
stroke,  and  has  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
handle  a  weight  of  lead  or  iron,  to 
give  great  impetus  to  the  blow.  The 
barrels  for  filling  are  placed  at  inter- 
nals through  the  woods  ;  the  dipper  gathers 
his  gum  in  a  rude  bucket,  and  empties  it 
into  the  barrels,  which,  when  full,  are  haul- 
ed off.  A  frequent  mode  of  hauling  is  seen 
in  fig.  1 ;  the  same  cut  shows  a  primitive 
but  cheap  mode  of  "rolling"  tar  to  mar- 
ket. Both  articles  are  frequently  rafted 
to  a  seaport  between  sticks  of  hewn  timber. 
The  first  year's  operation  produces  "  vir- 
gin dip,"  the  second  "  yellow  dip,"  the  third 
some  common  yellow  dip  and  scrape;  then 
the  further  product  of  the  trees  is  all 
"scrape."  The  virgin  dip  is,  when  careful- 
ly gathered,  a  honey-like  gum,  of  whit- 
ish appearance. 
From  it  are  pro- 
duced No.  1, 
pale,  extra,  and 
window  glass 
rosins.  It  yields-  ° 
about  7  gallons  of  spirits,  and 
not  quite  3|,  of  a  barrel  of  ros- 
in to  the  barrel  (280  lbs.).  Yel- 
low dip  yields  over  3|,  of  rosin, 
and  about  C  gallons  of  spirits  to 
the  280  lbs.  of  gum.  Scrape 
yields  about  the  same.  "Scrape" 
is  the  gum  which  gathers  on 
the  face  of  the  tree  or  box  when 
worked  up  three,  four,  or  more 
feet.  It  is  a  white,  cheesy-like 
substance.  The  operation  of 
chipping  the  box  face  and 
gathering  the  scrape  is  seen 
in  figs.  3  and  4.  "With,  care  a 
very  light  rosin  can  lie  made 
10  from  it.  The  "  round  shave," 
an  implement  used  in  chipping, 
is  shown  in  fig.  9,  and  the  "scraper"  in  fig.  10. 
The  operation  of  distilling  the  gum  is  carried 
on  in  copper  stills  of  a  capacity  from  ten  barrels 


L 


Fig. 


up  to  sixty — the  ordinary  size  being  twenty  and 
thirty  barrels.  They  are  bricked  up  at  the 
sides,  and  the  fire  strikes  directly  on  the  bot- 
tom. The  top  has  a  large  hole  for  the  "  cap," 
which  connects  with  the  worm  for  condensing 
the  spirits,  and  a  small  hole  through  which  the 
"  stiller"  examines  the  state  of  his  charge,  and 
lets  in  water  as  it  may  he  needed.  The  rosin, 
being  a  residuum,  is  let  off  on  one  side  into 
vats,  from  which  it  is  dipped  into  barrels  to 
cool.  The  rear  of  the  stills  and  the  rosin  vats 
are  shown  in  fig.  5.  Probably  the  largest 
distillery  in  the  country  is  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  profits  of  this  business  depend  entirely 
upon  the  vigor  with  which  it  is  pushed,  and  the 
economy  with  which  it  is  conducted.  A  store 
usually  accompanies,  and  adds  to  the  profits  of 
a  country  distillery.  A  task  of  10,000  boxes 
may  safely  be  calculated  to  yield  two  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels  of  virgin  or  yellow  dip  in  a 
season.  If  convenient  to  railroads,  cities,  or 
towns,  the  trees,  when  worked  out,  are  cut  into 
cord-wood,  quantities  of  which  now  find  their 
way  to  New  York.  In  trees  deadened  by  fire, 
stumps  of  trees  cut  down  when  the  sap  is  up, 
and  old  boxed  trees  left  standing,  a  peculiar 
transformation  of  the  wood  takes  place  ;  all  its 
pores  become  filled  with  pitchy  matter,  it  in- 
creases greatly  in  weight,  and  will  take  fire  al- 
most as  readily  as  gunpowder.  In  this  state  it 
is  called  "light-wood,"  because  it  is  used  for 
kindling,  and  with  the  poor  as  a  substitute  for 
candles  or  other  light.  This  wood  is  the  source 
of  tar.  The  wood  is  split  into  billets  3  or  4 
feet  long,  and  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  To 
form  a  tar  kiln  the  wood  is  piled  concentrically, 
each  layer  projecting  over  the  lower  a  little  un- 
til a  desired  bight  is  reached,  this  encircled 
with  logs,  and  covered  with  clods,  as  shown  in 
fig.  6.  A  kiln  yields  fifty,  one  hundred,  or 
more  barrels  of  tar,  according  to  its  size.  Pitch 
is  tar  boiled  down  until  all  its  volatile  matter  is 
driven  off.  The  manufacture  of  tar  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  poor  whites  and  negroes.  It 
is  but  seldom  the  object  of  regular  work,  be- 
ing rather  a  job  for  odd  times.  Tiie  kiln  burn- 
ing is   generally  a  frolic,  or  was  in  olden  time. 

Few  sights  have  in  them  more  of  sombre 
grandeur  than  a  large  tar  kiln  at  night.  Its 
immense  columns  of  slowdy  ascending  smoke 
are  now  and  then  illuminated  by  the  leaping 
forth  of  a  tongue  of  flame.  The  wild  cries  of 
the  men  in  their  efforts  to  cover  it  quickly 
with  earth  add  to  the  wildness  of  the  scene. 

A  diagram  of  the  construction  of  a  tar  kiln  is 
given  in  fig.  V.  A  is  the  pit  to  receive  the  tar 
which  flows  through  the  gutter  B,  from  a  hol- 
low space  C,  in  the  kiln,  into  which  it  drips 
from  the  burning  wood.  D,  strips  of  light-wood 
laid  with  their  inner  ends  sloping  towards  the 
centre.  E,  E,  E,  space  between  the  green  pine 
logs  F,  which  inclose  the  whole.  This  space  is 
tightly  packed  with  turf,  and  the  top  of  the 
kiln  is  covered  with  the  same  material,  ex- 
cept at  G,  O,  where  the  fires  are  first  placed. 

The  production  of  the  various  products  of 
the  pine  forests  is  not  now  so  great  as  before 
the  war,  and  the  supply  of  pines  is  growing 
each  year  very  visibly  less.  The  Long-leaf  Pine 
does  not  reproduce  itself,  except  after  many 
years.  Disease  and  insects  have  destroyed 
maii}r  trees,  and  all  through  the  Eastern  Caro- 
linaa  can  be  seen  vast  tracts  of  land  worked 
out  and  abandoned,  or  devastated  by  the  causes 
just  stated.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of   trees   have  been    thus  destroyed. 

The  engravings  accompanying  this  article  are 
from  sketches  drawn  from  life  by  our  special 
artist,  Mr.   C.   C.  Burr,  of  "Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  70. 


One  of  my  neighbors  was  taking  a  load  o( 
wheat  to  the  city  this  morning  and  stopped  at 
the  pump  to  pour  some  water  on  to  the  wheals 
of  his  wagon.  I  told  him  if  he  would  put  pe- 
troleum on  it  would  swell  up  the  wood  just  as 
well  as  water  and  would  not  dry  out.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  could  get  along  without  petroleum. 
My  implements  and  machines  get  left  out  in  a 
manner  I  do  not  approve,  but  am  incapable  at 
present  of  preventing,  and  if  it  was  not  for  pe- 
troleum the  rain,  sun,  and  air,  would  warp 
and  crack  and  swell  and  shrink  and  ruin  them. 
I  keep  all  the  woodwork  saturated  with  it,  and 
give  the  iron  an  occasional  touch  with  it. 
We  have  not  yet   found  out  half  its  virtues. 

I  have  received  several  letters  approving  of 
my  remarks  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving our  harrows.  I  am  glad  so  much  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Ball,  of 
Reus.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  he  is  using  a  Yeddes  har- 
row witli  30  teeth  of  3|,  iron,  with  timber  3 
inches  square.  He  sometimes  bends  a  tooth, 
but  not  often.  He  proposes  to  make  a  Scotch 
harrow,  with  bars  2  inches  wide  by2'|2  inches 
deep,  and  10  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  with 
six  teeth,  10  inches  apart,  in  each  bar,  of  5|8  steel, 
which  he  thinks  will  lie  quite  as  stiff  as  s|t  iron. 
Of  course  the  finer  the  teeth  and  the  closer  to- 
gether, the  more  thoroughly  will  they  pulverize 
the  soil,  provided  the  barrow  is  heavy  enough 
to  keep  them  in  the  soil,  and  the  teeth  are  not 
so  close  as  to  cause  the  harrow  to  clog.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  teeth  should  go  very 
deep  into  the  soil,  for  when  this  is  required,  a 
cultivator  is  a  much  more  effective  implement. 
Since  the  general  introduction  of  the  drill,  we 
seldom  use  harrows  to  cover  the  seed.  Its 
principal  use  is  to  pulverize  the  soil  more  thor- 
oughly than  it  can  be  done  by  the  plow  and 
cultivator.  When  the  soils  do  not  interfere,  we 
can  make  a  very  fine  seed-bed  by  first  plowing, 
then  harrowing,  then  rolling,  then  cultivating, 
and  again  harrowing  with  a  finer  harrow.  But 
of  course  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  land.  Some  iiglit  soils  do  not  require 
half  this  labor,  while  the  clays  frequently  re- 
quire a  good  deal  more.  It  is  fortunate  that 
those  soils  which  require  the  most  labor  to 
get  them  finely  pulverized,  are  the  very  soils 
most  benefited  by  the  operation.  Mr.  B.  asks 
"  How  would  it  do  to  set  the  steel  teeth  slightly 
raking,  say  one  inch  in  five,  and  have  the  harrow 
so  as  to  hitch  to  either  end.  Where  it  would 
answer  to  have  the  teeth  slanting  forward,  they 
would  cut  better  than  when  perpendicular. 
"Where  there  was  rubbish  that  the  teeth  would 
gather,  hitch  to  the  other  end."  This  plan  is 
well  worth  trying,  but  some  means  of  keeping 
the  teeth  from  being  driven  up  when  they 
strike  a  hard  lump  or  stone  would  be  required. 

I  suppose  in  less  than  a  dozen  years  we  shall 
do  our  plowing,  cultivating,  harrowing,  etc.,  by 
steam,  but  in  the  mean  time,  farmers  who  keep 
six,  eight,  or  ten  horses,  want  implements  that 
can  be  used  with  four  horses  abreast.  I  am 
tired  of  seeing  a  strong,  active  man  walking 
over  the  clods  after  a  light  pair  of  horses,  when 
he  could  just  as  easily  drive  four,  and  do  double 
the  work,  with  no  more  fatigue  to  himself.  We 
complain  a  good  deal  of  the  high  price  of  labor, 
but  do  very  little  towards  making  it  more  ef- 
fective. Even  in  the  busy  season  of  haying 
and  harvest,  I  know  farmers  who  actually  waste 
half  their  time !    Three  men  will  go  into  the 
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field  for  a  loai  of  hay,  two  pitch  and  one  load, 
and  those  two  men  will  wait  longer  between 
eacli  cock  for  the  loader  to  start  his  team  than 
it  lakes  them,  or  even  one  man,  to  pitch  the 
hay  !  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  timed  them 
— watch  in  hand— and  found  this  to  be  the  case. 
They  put  on  a  little  over  half  a  ton  of  hay,  and 
then  drive  it  to  the  barn — all  the  men  going 
back  and  forth. 

Most  peopie  overestimate  the  weignt  of  their 
loads.  I  thrashed  my  wheat  this  year  as  we 
drew  it  from  the  field.  A  man  and  a  team  from 
a  neighboring  farm  helped  us  to  draw,  and  I 
told  him  I  wanted  big  loads.  He  brought  on 
what  he  thought  "as  heavy  as  a  team  ought  to 
draw."  I  asked  him  how  much  he  thought  his 
team  could  draw  at  a  good  pace.  "  Two  tons," 
he  said.  He  pitched  off  the  load  to  the  ma- 
chine and  had  on  nine  bushels,  or  say  540  lbs. 
of  grain,  and  certainly  not  over  450  lbs.  of 
straw1.  So  that  his  "big  load"  did  not  weigh 
half  a  ton  !  And  yet  that  same  man  would 
think  nothing  of  drawing  a  cord  of  green 
beech  wood,  weighing  about  three  tons.  The 
biggest  load  thrashed  out  only  eighteen  bushels, 
and  consequently  did   not  weigh  over  one  ton. 

"We  drew  in  with  two  teams  and  three  wag- 
ons. As  soon  as  the  wagon  was  unloaded,  the 
man  that  carried  away  the  grain  pulled  it  out 
of  the  way,  the  other  load  drove  up,  and  the 
team  was  attached  to  the  empty  wagon  and 
taken  to  the  field  for  another  load.  The  ma- 
chine sometimes  thrashed  three  bushels  in  two 
and  a  half  minutes,  and  averaged  a  bushel  a 
minute,  but  we  had  no  trouble  in  drawing  the 
wheat  fast  eneugh.  Later  in  the  day,  however, 
I  put  three  teams  to  draw,  and  four  wagons, 
with  another  man,  to  pitch.  I  did  this  for  the 
sake  of  getting  up  the  rakings,  which  is  always 
slow  work.  It  was  Detfil  wheat,  and  I  had 
five  hundred  and  seventy  bushels  from  eighteen 
acres,  or  thirty-one  and  three  quarters  bushels 
per  acre.  The  wheat  round  the  fences  was 
killed  out  by  the  snow,  and  there  were  about  two 
acres  in  the  field,  where  a  stone  underdrain  got 
choked  up,  that  yielded  not  more  than  half  a 
crop;  and  on  the  whole  field  the  Hessian  fly  did 
considerable  damage.  Nevertheless,  I  beat  the 
Deacon,  as  he  had  only  twenty  bushels  of  Amber 
wheat  per  acre.  But  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied. 
It  will  do,  perhaps,  for  a  new  beginner  on  a  run- 
down farm,  but  I  want  forty  bushels  per  acre 
as  an  average  crop,  and  fifty  bushels  in  good 
seasons.  Fifty-six  bushels  of  white  wheat  per 
acre  have  been  grown  in  this  county,  and  we 
have  just  as  much  sun  now  as  we  had  then,  and 
it  is  a  pity  if  science  and  art  cannot  make  land 
as  rich  as  it  wTas  made  by  nature. 

My  "  fall-fallowed "  barley  did  not  turn  out 
as  well  as  I  expected.  Last  year  I  had  one  field 
that  yielded  over  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  and  this 
field  looked  a  great  deal  heavier.  Last  year  the 
season  was  very  dry  and  hot,  this  year  very  wet 
aud  cold,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  crops  in  a  wet 
season  never  turn  out  as  well  as  they  look. 
The  field  contained  ten  acres,  and  we  had  four 
hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of  barley,  with  six 
loads  of  rakings  still  to  thrash.  This  may 
bring  it  up  to  the  desired  five  hundred  bushels, 
but  it  is  rather  doubtful.  Three  or  four  acres 
were  badly  lodged,  and  we  lost  considerable  in 
harvesting  it.  We  did  not  sow  quite  fifteen 
bushels  on  the  ten  acres, but  it  was  thick  enough. 

Another  field  of  fourteen  acres,  after  corn, 
gave  four  hundred  aud  forty-eight  bushels,  or 
thirty-two  bushels  per  acre,  with  a  few  rakings 
yet  to  thrash.     I  had  barley  on  this  same  field 


five  years  ago,  and  the  yield  was  only  twelve 
bushels  per  acre.  This  is,  so  far,  encouraging, 
and  the  improvement  is  due  to  nothing  but  stir- 
ring the  soil.  The  field  was  in  corn  last  year, 
on  a  three-year-old  clover  sod.  It  was  only  a 
fair  crop.  We  cultivated  it  as  often  as  was  nec- 
essary, say  once  a  week  or  ten  days,  until  the 
first  of  August.  Then  as  soon  as  the  corn  was 
cut,  and  while  the  stooks  were  still  in  the  field, 
we  ran  a  two-horse  cultivator  between  the  rows 
of  stooks,  and  after  the  stalks  were  removed, 
say  the  first  or  second  week  of  November,  we 
ran  the  cultivator  the  other  way,  using  four 
horses  abreast,  and  setting  the  teeth  to  run  as 
deep  as  the  land  had  been  plowed  in  the  spring, 
aud  perhaps  a  little  deeper.  It  was  plowed 
once  the    next    spring,  and   sown    to  barley. 

J.  J.  Thomas  writes  me:  "There  is  one  point 
dwelt  upon  in  the  '  Walks  and  Talks  '  which  I 
like  very  much.  This  is,  the  practice  of  sum- 
mer-fallowing to  eradicate  weeds.  We  are  a 
weedy  nation.  There  are,  doubtless,  growing 
this  day,  within  the  limits  of  these  United 
States,  in  farm  fields,  enough  weeds  to  load  a 
line  of  wagons  around  the  globe,  according  to 
estimate.  We  must  induce  our  people  to  clear 
them  out, — broadcast, —  not  so  much  by  hand- 
hoeing  and  finger  work." — The  real  difficulty 
lies  in  the  indisposition  of  nearly  all  of  us  to 
do  anything  now  that  can  be  postponed.  We 
summer-fallow  because  that  is  a  part  of  ordi- 
nary farm  routine ;  but  we  postpone  breaking 
up  the  land  as  late  as  possible.  A  "  summer- 
fallow"  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  field  of 
clover  plowed,  at  the  earliest,  in  May,  and  more 
frequently  not  until  June  or  July,  and  then  the 
weeds  kept  down  by  the  use  of  the  harrows  and 
cultivator.  If  the  land  is  plowed  in  August  or 
September,  just  before  sowing  the  wheat,  it  is 
considered  something  extra.  Excellent  crops 
of  wheat  are  often  raised  in  this  way,  but  I 
never  liked  the  plan.  It  does  not  cause  enough 
of  the  seeds  of  weeds  to  germinate.  The  har- 
rows and  cultivators  seldom  go  more  than  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  and  the  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  old  sod  lie  undisturbed  underneath. 
This  is  turned  up  at  the  second  plowing,  just 
previous  to  sowing  the  wheat,  and  the  seeds  it 
contains  will  then  germinate,  but  too  late  to 
give  us  any  chance  to  kill  the  weeds.  They 
have  undisturbed  possession  of  the  soil  for  three 
or  four  years — first  in  the  wheat  and  then  in  the 
grass.  In  the  wheat  they  go  to  seed,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  the  clover  and  grass  also.  And 
when  this  sod,  three  or  four  years  hence,  is 
plowed  up  and  planted  to  com,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  have  to  resort  to  "hand-hoeing  and 
finger  work."  All  this  is  the  result  of  our 
unwillingness  to  plow  the  land  tha  fall  previous. 

If  I  was  going  to  summer-fallow  a  piece  of 
land  next  year  for  wheat — say  a  three-year-old 
clover  sod — I  would  plow  it  this  fall,  as  early  as 
convenient;  then  cultivate  it  in  the  spring, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sod  was  rotted,  say  by  the 
time  we  were  through  planting  corn,  cross-plow 
it  and  harrow  thoroughly;  then  a  week  or 
two  later  put  on  a  four-horse  cultivator,  run- 
ning it  as  deep  as  possible,  going  both  ways, 
and  as  often  as  wa3  necessary  to  tear  the  land 
all  to  pieces;  if  cloddy,  roll  and  harrow  after 
the  clods  had  been  softened  by  a  shower;  put 
four  horses  abreast  on  the  roller,  and  fasten  the 
barrows  behind,  and  go  over  the  land  until  all 
the  clods  are  broken  up.  If  the  work  has  been 
thoroughly  done,  the  weed  seeds  will  start  by 
the  million.  The  more  the  better.  It  would  be 
ft  lucky  thing  if  we  made  the  land  so  mellow 


that  every  seed  in  it  would  germinate.  The 
young  plants  are  easily  killed  if  taken  in  time. 
Keep  the  cultivator  going.  Better  hire  an  extra 
man  in  haying  and  harvest  rather  than  let  the 
horses  lie  idle  while  the  weeds  are  growing  in 
the  summer-fallow.  Thistles,  especially,  must 
not  be  allowed  a  breathing  spell.  They  are 
very  tenacious  of  life,  but  in  our  splendid  cli- 
mate we  ought  to  be  able  to  kill  them  in  one 
season.  After  harvest  plow  the  field  again. 
This  may  give  us  another  crop  of  weeds.  If 
so,  all  the  better.  The  cultivator,  run  both 
ways,  will  make  short  work  of  them.  Drill  in 
the  wheat  about  the  20th  of  September,  and 
seed  down  with  a  peck  of  clover  seed  per  acre 
in  the  spring.  If  good  strong  land,  well  drain- 
ed, naturally  or  artificially,  I  should  expect 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  clover 
that  would  have  to  be  cut  early  in  June  the 
next  year,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  cut  it  at 
all ;  and  then  four,  five,  or  six  bushels  of  seeds 
afterwards.  Mow  it  or  pasture  it  the  next  sea- 
son, and  then  after  you  are  through  sowing  the 
winter  wheat,  draw  out  and  spread  fifteen  or 
twenty  loads  of  rich,  well-rotted  manure  per 
acre,  that  was  piled  in  the  spring,  and  turned 
over  two  or  three  times,  to  cause  the  weeds  to 
germinate.  Spread  the  manure  evenly,  and  let 
the  grass  grow  through  it,  and  the  next  spring 
plow  under  the  grass  and  manure  just  before 
you  are  ready  to  plant,  and  drill  in  the  corn  as 
fast  as  you  plow  and  harrow  the  land.  Culti- 
vate it  thoroughly,  and  there  will  be  little  hoe- 
ing to  be  done,  but  a  good  deal  of  husking. 
All  this  is  the  result  of  plowing  the  land 
this  fall.  Neglect  this  and  you  cannot  possibly 
get  the  full  benefit  which  ought  to  be  derived 
from  the  summer's  cultivation.  We  fail  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  clement  of  Time, — one 
of  the  most  important  forces  in  agriculture. 
The  fall-plowing  gives  us  six  months  more  time 
for  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  decompose  the  soil, 
and  for  the  freezing  and  thawing  to  disintegrate 
and  mellow  it. 

I  have  just  let  the  job  of  building  a  hundred 
rods  of  stone  wall  at  $1.37'|a  per  rod,  and  the 
men  board  themselves.  It  is  too  much.  In  old 
times  the  same  work  was  done  for  less  than  half 
the  money.  But  I  have  found  to  my  cost  that 
it  is  better  to  pay  enough  to  secure  the  best 
men.  One  man  laid  me  a  wall  at  $1  per  rod, 
and  in  two  years  it  had  to  be  laid  over  again. 
Another  man  built  me  some  at  8T'|2  cts.  a  rod, 
but  cheated  me  woefully.  I  did  not  understand 
the  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  he  availed  himself 
of  my  ignorance.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  in 
not  lapping  over  the  stones,  and  binding  them 
properly.  "  I  could  cheat  any  man,"  said  an 
old  builder,  "  unless  he  watched  me  all  the 
time."  And  I  presume  this  is  the  case.  The 
only  remedy  seems  to  be  in  getting  men  who 
have  a  reputation  at  stake.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  pay  enough  to  secure  the  best  wall 
builders  I  can  find.  It  is  a  great  nuisance  to 
have  a  wall  tumble  to  pieces  in  a  few  years.  By 
the  time  we  have  got  out  all  the  stones  from  the 
land  that  come  within  reach  of  a  plow  running 
nine  or  ten  iuches  deep,  I  shall  have  stones 
enough  to  fence  the  whole  farm  into  twenty- 
five  or  thirty-acre  lots;  and  ten  fields  certainly 
ought  to  be  enough  on  any  farm. 

If  farmers  in  other  sections  have  been  as  late 
in  haying  as  they  were  here,  Timothy  seed  will 
be  cheap  next  year.  Half  of  the  hay  was  not 
cut  until  the  seed  was  dead  ripe.  To  feed  out 
Timothy  seed  worth  $3.00  or  $4.00  per  bushel 
of  45  lbs.  is  poor  economy,  even  if  the  horses 
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masticate  the  whole  of  it.  Better  thrash  out 
the  seed  from  overripe  hay  ami  buy  oil-cake  or 
oats  with  the  money  obtained  for  it. 

I  never  before  saw  such  crops  of  oats  as  Te 
had  this  season.  It  has  been  tough  work  har- 
vesting them.  I  was  obliged  to  let  mine  get 
dead  ripe  before  we  could  cut  them  with  the 
machine.  We  cradled  round  the  field,  and  then 
started  the  machine,  but  it  clogged  so  badly 
that  we  had  to  give  it  up.  I  let  them  stand  a 
week  longer,  until  there  was  considerable  danger 
of  shelling,  but  the  straw  at  the  bottom  was 
still  green.  To  my  great  relief,  however,  I  then 
found  that  the  machine  would  cut  them  and 
rake  them  off  into  bundles.  We  put  four  horses 
on  to  the  machine  and  had  no  further  trouble. 
It  is  unwise  to  overtax  the  team,  for  one  man 
can  drive  four  horses  as  well  as  two,  and  the 
machine  works  far  better  when  there  is  power 
enough  to  keep  it  going  at  a  good  steady  pace. 
The  driving  wheel,  too,  is  not  as  likely  to  tear 
up  the  soft  ground  when  it- goes  steadily  as 
when  it  is  jerked  by  an  overtaxed  team.  This 
has   been   the   great  trouble  the  past  harvest. 


Fig.  1. — WELL-CURB. 

Well-curbs  and  Well  Covers. 


The  drought  which  prevailed  during  a  portion 
of  the  summer  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
while  our  neighbors,  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
away,  were  having  so  much  rain  that,  _== 
for  the  time,  they  had  ceased  to  regard 
it  as  a  blessing,  lowered  and  dried  our 
springs  and  wells  to  an  unusual  degree. 
This  offered  an  opportunity  to  clean  out 
and  deepen  wells  not  to  be  neglected. 
If  we  had  each  to  clean  out  his  own 
well  in  a  dry  time,  the  water  would  not 
taste  so  well  as  usual,  unless  we  knew 
the  work  was  thoroughly  done,  and  the 
subsequent  accumulation  of  dirt  prevent- 
ed. Nothing  is  easier  than  to  fall  into 
a  hole,  if  the  hole  stands  read}',  and  a 
hole  is  ready  on  most  of  our  farms  for 
mice,  moles,  toads,  insects,  leaves,  sticks, 
and  a  thousand  other  agreeable  and  dis- 
agreeable things,  gold  spectacles  and  tin 
pail?.  There  is  a  well  in  our  neighbor- 
hood made  with  30-inch  cement  tiles; 
the  uppermost  tile  rises  a  foot  above  the  ground. 
Around  this  is  a  plain  wooden  curb,  3'|»  feet 
square,  and  3  feet  high  (see  fig.  1).    From  the 
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namcniai  ngure,  represent 
^>  in  fig.  2,  are  nailed  on  clc 
f    together  upon   the  inside 


middle  of  opposite  sides  rise  two  posts,  about  8 
feet  high.  These  not  only  support  the  pulley 
upon  which  two  buckets  hang,  but  a  roof  which 
extends  a  foot  in  every  direction  beyond  the 
curb.  This  roof  has  two  rafters  on  each  side, 
which  are  attached  to  the  posts,  and  supported 
by  braces  of  nearly  equal 
length  with  the  rafters. 
Two-and-a-half-inch  slats, 
cut  out  so  as  to  make  an  or- 
namental figure,  represented 
ose 
do  of 
the  rafters  and  braces.  The 
roof  has  open  gables,  adorn- 
ed by  a  simple  sawed  orna- 
ment, made  of  the  ends  of 
similar  slats.  The  effect  is 
very  graceful  and  pretty. 
The  well  will  be  likely  to 
keep  clean  a  long  time,  and 
certainly  no  small  animals 
can  easily  get  in.  In  the 
same  vicinity  there  is  a 
very  attractive  rustic  well-curb  on  a  similar 
principle,  made  of  rough  red  cedar  with  the  bark 
on.  See  figure  3.  The  curb  is  of  boards,  to 
which  cedar  sticks,  split  in  half,  are  nailed,  mak- 
ing figures  of  regular  lines.  The  braces  are  at- 
tached to  the  posts  so  as  to  appear  like  regular 
branches.  The  roof  in  the  case  to  which  we 
refer  is  of  simple  boards,  with  rustic  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  gable  ends;  but  it  might  very  well 
be  of  bark,  nailed  upon  boards,  or  of  thatch, 
and  either  would  add  to  the  rustic  effect. 
After  all,  these  simple  roofs,  even  when  com- 
bined with  a  well-made  curb,  set  snug  upon  a 
flagging  or  cement  base,  are  not  perfect  for 
keeping  out  dirt  that  blows  into  wells.  A  con- 
trivance to  effect  this  is  shown  in  fig.  4.  It 
consists  of  two  simple  lids,  which  shut  together 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  or  less.  In  making 
such  lids  the  boards  should  be  nailed  to  3  x  4 
scantlings  at  one  end,  and  narrow  cleats  at  the 
other.  Inserted  in  the  scantlings  are  two  stiff 
sticks  of  proper  length,  set  at  different  angles. 
They  should  stand,  when  the  lids  are  together, 
six  or  eight  inches  apart,  with  the  ends  lapping 
at  least  six  inches.  On  connecting  these  ends 
with  a  short  chain  or  cord,  both  lids  will  move 
together  in  opening  or  shutting,  so  that  one  can 
open  the  well  with  one  hand  with  the  greatest 
case.  This  cover  is  adapted  to  any  kind  of 
open  well,  but  particularly  to  those  furnished 
with  the  old-fashioned  well-sweeps.  A  notch 
cut   in   each  cover  will   allow   the  bucket   to 


Why  Don't  the  Boys  Stay  ? 
Lug  Pay? 


Will  Farm- 


"Uncas,"  who  is  a  farmer's  son  and  has  Left 
the  farm  for  the  town,  thus  writes  about  farm- 
ing from  his  point  of  view :  "Boys  generally 
like  to  be  where  there  is  something  going  on, 
different  from  the  farm,  and  the  attraction:,  of 
the  city  are  enticing.  Many  young  men,  I 
think,  are  driven  from  the  farm  by  the  stick-to- 
it-iveness  of  the  parent  to  old-style  farming. 
Young  men  nowadays  like  to  see  and  be  seen, 
and  dress  as  well  as  their  city  neighbors  ;  but  the 
old-style  farming  don't  allow  of  a  great  surplus 
in  the  treasury,  and  boys  seek  other  business. 

I  am  a  farmer's  boy,  and  have  worked  on 
the  farm,  although  at  present  engaged  in  the 
city.  My  father  is  attached  to  old-fashioned 
farming — by  this,  I  mean  the  way  our  fathers 
did — and  is,  as  I  think,  a  little  old-fogy,  and,  with- 
al, rather  strongly  set  in  his  way,  millstonS-like, 
while  he  calls  me  a  book  farmer,  and  thinks  if  I 
should  run  the  farm  I  would  run  it  into  bank- 
ruptcy in  less  than  a  year.  This  difference  in 
our    views    brought    me   to   the  city  to   live. 

The  question,  Will  farming  pay?  has  not  been 
settled  in  my  mind  by  practice,  only  in  theory, 


Fig.  4. — COVER  FOR  WELLS. 

stand  in  the  well  while  the  pole  or  chain  passes 
through  a  hole  made  by  cutting  a  notch  in 
each  of  the  lids,  and  the  well  remains  covered. 


Fig.  3.— RUSTIC   WELL-CURB. 

and  consequently  I  can  only  speak  "theoretically. 
I  am  convinced  that  under  the  system  generally 
pursued  by  most  farmers,  it  is  not  a  great  pay- 
ing institution,  but  if  the  same  attention  and 
energy,  with  the  same  determined  spirit  to  make 
it  pay,  be  given  to  it,  that  is  given  to 
other  pursuits,  I  don't  see  why  it  won't 
pay.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  is 
dependent  upon  the  produce  of  the  farm 
for  sustenance,  so  that  there  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  what  the  farmer  raises. 
One  principal  need  of  the  farmer  in  or- 
rjl7  der  to  be  successful  is  manure,  and  a 
farmer  should  make  and  save  all  he  can. 
A  barn  with  a  manure  cellar,  with  wa- 
ter-tight tanks  for  saving  all  the  liquids 
from  the  stables,  as  well  as  those  from 
the  sink  spout,  many  loads  of  fertilizing 
material,  which  with  a  great  many  go 
to  waste,  might  be  made  of  service  by 
stalling  the  cows  in  summer,  and  plac- 
ing muck  under  them.  With  the  success- 
ful manufacturer,  everything  is  made  to 
count,  and  even  the  dust  of  the  waste  is 
sold  for  manure.  With  the  farmer  the  fragments 
should  be  gathered  up,  that  nothing  be  lost. 
Another  great  need  of  the  farmer  is  some  kuowl- 
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edge — the  more  the  better — of  the  science  of 
agriculture.  A  well-chosen  library  of  works  on 
agriculture,  boohs  written  by  men  of  practical 
experience,  as  well  as  some  of  the  agricultural 
papers  of  the  day,  is  of  great  value.  With  this 
theory,  and  the  means  to  carry  it  out,  I  think  I 
could  make  farming  pay.  What  think  you?" 
[You  are  right.  Make  the  farm  earn  its  own 
improvements  and  you  will  be  happy.  If  you 
Jcnow  an  investment  must  pay  at  least  10  per 
cent,  go  in  for  it.  If  it  will  pay  20,  you  may 
borrow  money  to  make  it.  If  you  wish  to  make 
farming  pay,  spend  no  money  for  extras;  or,  if 
you  do  so,  do  hot  charge  it  to  the  farm. — Ed.] 


Fig.  1. — BAR-MUZZLE  FOR   CRLBEEUS. 


Cribbing  Horses. 


Cribbing  is  not  a  disease  but  a  habit,  which 
no  doubt  is  as  agreeable  to  the  horse  as  it  is  dis- 
agreeable to  his  owner.  This  evil  is  probably 
brought  on  by  the  horse  standing  in  his  stall 
with  an  empty  stomach  and  nothing  to  eat;  by 
slight  indigestion;  flatulency  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  relieved  by  an  eructation  of  gas;  by 
imitation;  and  per- 
haps by  simply  ac- 
cidentally resting 
the  teeth  upon  the 
crib  and  experienc- 
ing the  agreeable 
sensation.  Taken 
very  early  it  may  be 
cured.  The  horse 
should  at  once  be 
put  in  a  close  box 
stall  where  there  is 
nothing  upon  which 
he  can  rest  his  teeth, 
not  even  an  upright 
post.  (After  the 
habit  is  formed  a 
horse  will  often  crib 
upon  a  horizontal 
iron  bar.)  His  feed 
should  be  given  him 
upon  the  floor  in  a 
half-barrel  tub  or  a 
basket.  When  taken 
out,  if  it  is  necessaiy 
to  hitch  him,  the  ar- 
rangement figured 
in  April,  1S68,  page 
139,  should  be  used. 
This  is  a  rod  about 
two  feet  long,  at- 
tached to  the  hitch- 
ing rein,  and  made 

fast  to  the  bit-ring  when  the  horse  is  hitched, 
so  that  he  cannot  get  his  head  to  the  post. 
When  a  box  stall  cannct  be  provided,  it  will 


pay,  we  think,  to  use  the  bar-muzzle,  shown  in 
fig.  1.  This,  if  properly  made,  allows  the  horse 
to  eat  any  kind  of  fodder,  while  it  perfectly 
prevents  cribbing,  as  will  be  apparent  to  any 
one  examining  the  illustration.  A  good  black- 
smith will  make  a  neat  one,  which  should  be  as 
light  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  strength. 
It  is  attached  to  the 
halter.  The  expense 
of  this  bar-muzzle 
will  prevent  some 
persons  using  it.  A 
less  effective  preven- 
tive, which  is,  never- 
theless, good  for  any 
but  confirmed  crib- 
bers,  is  a  strap  to  go 
around  the  neck,  in 
which  are  several 
sharp-pointed  nails, 
arranged  as  shown 
in   fig.   2,   so   as   to       _,. 

,.    ,     .    ,      .,        .,  .  Fig.  2. — TUROAT-BAND. 

stick  into  the  throat 

when  the  horse  is  in  the  act  of  cribbing. 
These  nails,  or  steel  points,  are  protected  by  a 
piece  of  stiff  leather  or  a  steel  spring  attached  at 
one  end  to  the  strap,  and  having  a  slot  cut  in 
the  other  through  which  the  strap  may  slip. 
This  piece  of  leather  is  attached,  soaked,  bent 
into  the  form  desired,  and  hammered  stiff  while 
drying ;  when  dry,  holes  are  cut  for  the  points  to 
come  through.  We  have  found  that  a  horse  in 
whom  the  habit  was  not  a  confirmed  one,  would 
stop  when  a  small  cord  was  tied  tightly  around 
the  throat.  A  farmer  of  experience  assures  us 
that  he  has  completely  broken  a  colt  of  the  habit 
by  standing  out  of  sight  with  a  heavy  whip 
and  bringing  down  the  lash  soundly  when- 
ever he  tried  to  crib  in  the  least.  Strips  of 
sheepskin  are  useful  with  beginners,  nailed  upon 
all  those  parts  of  the  crib  or  stall  where  they  can 
rest  their  teeth.     Cribbing  has  the  effect  to  re- 


Raking    Sea-weed    with    a    Horse-rake. 


The  old  method  of  gathering  sea-weed  in 
piles  with  a  hand-rake  and  fork  is  tedious,  aa 
every  shore  farmer  knows.  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  marine  vegetation  landed  upon  the 
beach  is  usually  lost,  through  fear  of  the  ex- 
pense of  saving  it.  On  rough  shores  there  is 
no  substitute  for  the  old  method.  But  on  the 
smooth,  sandy  beaches  that  line  many  ot  our 
coves  and  harbors,  the  sulky  horse-rake  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage.  It  does  not  run  quite 
so  readily  as  upon  smooth  meadow,  but  it  does 
its  work  well,  and  saves  the  labor  of  ten  men. 
It  will  not  only  gather  the  dry  weed  thrown 
up  by  the  tides,  but  the  tangled  mass  that  floats 
in  water  two  or  three  feet  deep.  A  great  deal 
may  be  saved  in  this  way  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  thrown  upon  the  shore.  Another  advant- 
age of  this  mode  of  gathering  is  the  saving  of 
a  multitude  of  marine  animals  and  small  fish, 
that  get  entangled  in  the  weeds  and  do  not  have 
time  to  escape.  The  horse-rake  with  its  load  is 
a  seine  to  draw  them  ashore.  On  some  shores 
this  marine  animal  life  is  very  abundant,  and 
adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  sea-wrack.  The 
labor  is  quite  severe  upon  the  horse,  and 
judgment  must  be  used  in  not  loading  the  rake 
too  heavily.  It  also  tests  the  strength  of  the 
rake,  but  with  good  steel  teeth,  as  in  the  Bay 
State,  there  is  little  danger  of  breaking. 


The  Barn  at  Ogden  Farm. 


TUt:  BARN  AT  OUi>EN  FARM. 

duce  a  horse  in  flesh,  and  probably  also  inter- 
feres with  digestion  somewhat.  When  the  habit 
is  confirmed,   we   doubt  if   it  can   be  cured. 


The  engraving  below  shows  the  elevation 
of  a  large  barn  that  has  recently  been  erected  at 
Ogdeu  Farm.  Although  built  on  nearly  level 
land,  the  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  be- 
ing only  2  feet  in  100,  it  is,  nevertheless,  so  ar- 
ranged that  three  floors  are  entered  by  drive- 
ways from  the  ground.  The  view  of  the  barn 
is  taken  from  the  south-east.  The  earth  exca- 
vated in  digging  the 
cellars  was  used  in 
making  the  elevated 
drive-way,  by  which 
the  main  floor  is 
leached.  At  the  west 
end,  opposite  this 
drive-way,  a  slope 
was  dug  out  to  allow 
manure  carts  to  be 
driven  into  the  cel- 
lar. Under  the  bridge 
there  is  a  passage- 
way for  carts  and 
animals,  and  from 
this  a  double  door 
opens  into  the  gang- 
way between  the 
stalls.  The  total 
length  of  the  barn, 
on  the  cattle  floor,  is 
100  feet,  and  its 
width  40  feet.  The 
cellar  is  of  corre- 
sponding size.  The 
upper  or  hay  floor 
of  the  barn  is  only 
80  feet  long,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the 
lean-to  which  covers 
the  extension  of  the 
cattle  floor  is  used 
as  a  convenient  stor- 
age room  for  barrels  and  rubbish  generally 
and  also  for  straw.  The  barn  cellar  is  7  feet 
deep  below  the  sills,  and  is  all  in  one  room,  ex- 
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cept  a  space  25  feet  by  22  feet,  in  the  south-east 
corner,  which  is  shut  off  by  a  cemented  stone 
wall,  and  is  used  as  a  root  cellar.  The  main 
cellar  lias  a  capacity  sufficient  to  store  about  100 
cords  of  manure,  without  obstructing  the  drive- 
way, which  runs  between  stone  piers  as  far  as 
the  wall  of  the  root  cellar.  The  stone  founda- 
tion wall  is  carried  up  on  the  north  side  to  the 
Light  of  the  ceiling  of  the  cattle  floor,  as  a 
better  protection  against  cold  north  winds. 
The  description  of  the  interior,  with  plans  illus- 
trating its  arrangement,  will  be  found  ou  p.  367. 


Handling-  a  Bull. 

A  valuable  bull  is  often  spoiled,  that  is,  his 
usefulness  is  lost,  because  he  cannot  be  safely 
handled.  Many  a  bull  may  be  led  about  like 
an  old  cow;  some  are  easily  managed  with  a 
leading  clasp  attached  to  a  short  staff  by  a 
few  links  of  chain.  Others,  however,  require 
strong  apparatus  and  constant  vigilance.  In 
fact,  any  bull  is  an  unsafe  plaything,  and  should 
have  a  ling  in  his  nose  before  he  is  twelve 
months  old,  and  always  be  handled  so  that  by 
no  sudden  freak  can  he  get  the  advantage  of  his 
keeper.  Leading  staffs  which  are  attached  by 
means  of  a  snap-hook  and  a  few  links  are  not 
safe  in  close  quarters.  The  bull 
may  crowd  his  keeper,  who,  in 
order  to  be  safe,  braces  the  staff 
against  the  side  of  the  stall  or  a 
building.  The  beast  starts  back, 
gets  the  slack  of  the  chain,  then 
lunges  forward,  and  when  the 
strain  comes  suddenly,  the  staff 
being  braced  unyieldingly,  the 
ring  tears  out,  and  the  keeper  is 
then  at  the  mercy  of  the  animal  as  soon  as  he 
finds  out  that  he  is  free.  The  best  leading 
staffs  that  we  have  seen  in  use  are  those  which 
attach  directly  to  the  ring.  Of  such  we  know 
of  two  forms,  one  of  which  consists  of  a  strong 
hook  and  a  screw  bolt  which  is  unscrewed 
when  the  hook  is  inserted  in  the  ring  and  then 
screwed  up.  This  is  awkward,  because  one 
must  stand  close  to  the  hull  when  the  staff  is 
attached,  and  this  is  not  al- 
ways safe.  The  other  we 
figure,  giving  two  sketches 
from  different  points  of 
view.  It  consists  of  a  simple 
screw  hook.  The  hook  is 
of  the  best  soft  iron,  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  the* 
end  of  the  socket,  and  ta- 
pering to  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  tip.  It 
makes  two  complete  turns 
at  an  angle  to  the  shaft, 
which  is  of  the  best  and 
toughest  ash,  having  a  per- 
fectly straight  grain,  and 
capable  of  bearing  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  man 
springing  upon  it  with  all 
his  might.  Such  a  staff  may 
be  inserted  in  the  ring  of  a 
loose  bull  if  he  can  be  cornered  or  driven  into  a 
stall,  even  induced  to  come  up  to  a  cow.  When 
once  inserted,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  in  the  hand, 
the  bull  is  under  some  control;  and  the  staff 
will  not  come  out.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
for  a  bull  to  tear  his  ring  out  when  held  by  such 
a  staff,  unless  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man, 
who  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  ani- 
mal from  backing  him  at  a  run  against  a  wall. 
A  bull  ought  not  to  be  tied  by  his  ring.  While 


in  the  stall  he  should  be  fastened  by  a  rope 
which  he  cannot  break.  Good  manilla  inch 
rope  is  strong  enough  ;  and  this  should  be  se- 
cured to  a  timber  that  will  not  give.  If  for  the 
sake  of  extra  security  one  wishes  to  fasten  him 
by  the  ring  also,  a  strap  with  a  snap  should  be 
used.  The  strap  should  always  be  slacker  than 
the  rope.  The  more  a  bull  is  kindly  handled, 
led  about,  groomed,  and  petted,  the  gentler  will 
he  be.  The  rougher  he  is  treated,  the  more 
will  he  show  harsh  characteristics.  Bulls  should 
be  early  broken  to  the  harness.  We  have  fre- 
quently advocated  the  advantages  of  making 
them  useful  as  draft,  animals  upon  the  farm.  Not 
only  are  the  animals  kept  in  better  subjection 
when  worked,  but  they  will  be  much  healthier. 

•-. -mom  .-• 

New  and  Excellent  Fence. 

ET  JOHN  W.   SOHN,   BUTLER  CO.,   OHIO. 


Having  seen  in  the  July  Agriculturist  the  de- 
scription of  a  portable  fence,  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  one  that  I  invented  and  have  in  use, 
which  I  think  is  the  cheapest  and  most  durable 
fence  ever  made.  It  may  be  made  in  a  barn 
during  rainy  weather,  and  it  is  less  liable  to  de- 
cay than  any  other  wooden  fence  I  know.  My 
property  has  been  subject  to  frequent  iuuuda- 
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LEADING    STAFF. 


PORTABLE  PENCE. 

tions,  with  loss  of  fences  and  of  other  matters. 
I  needed  a  fence  that  could  be  removed  on  the 
approaching  rise  of  the  river,  and  replaced 
when  the  water  subsided,  and  the  one  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch  is  the  result  of  my 
thoughts.  I  have  had  this  fence  in  use  for  four 
years,  and  find  it  answers  for  both  a  stationary 
and  portable  fence.  It  consists  of  panels 
made  of  inch  boards,  each  of  which  may  be  used 
as  a  gate  when  desired.  I  use  pine,  but  any  other 
wood  may  be  used,  as  the  fence  is  not  set  on  the 
ground,  and  hence  not  liable  to  rot,  but  hangs 
on  the  stakes,  which  are  easily  renewed.  The 
panels  may  be  made  of  any  convenient  length 
or  bight,  according  to  the  lengths  of  the  boards. 
I  have  them  from  12  feet  to  16  feet  long,  and 
4  to  5  feet  in  bight.  I  will  describe  a  common 
size,  14  feet  long,  and  4  feet  high.  I  cut  out 
five  battens  or  strips  of  board,  4  feet  long 
and  4  inches  wide;  then  I  measure  off  on  the 
floor  of  a  barn  a  place,  4  feet  by  14  feet,  and 
lay  down  three  battens,  one  at  each  end,  and 
one  in  the  middle  ;  then  I  lay  down  five  14-foot 
boards  on  the  top  of  the  battens  and  across  the 
same ;  the  upper  and  lower  boards  are  6  inches 
wide,  the  other  three  are  4  inches  wide.  The 
lowest  board  is  laid  2  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
battens,  the  next  board  is  laid  down  leaving  a 
space  of  2'|  j  inches,  the  nest  leaving  3'|a  inches, 
the  next  5  inches,  and  the  last  even  with  the 
top  of  the  battens,  leaving  11  inches  space.  At 
the  ends  I  lay  down  two  battens  directly  over 
the  lower  battens,  and  commence  nailing  down 
with  wrought  or  clinch  nails.  At  the  ends  I 
use  3'|a -inch  nails;  at  the  middle,  there  being 
but  one  batten,  2'|3-inch  nails.  In 'the  end 
battens,  through  the  upper  and  lower  boards,  I 
use  '|4-inch  bolts,  3'14-inches  long,  having  four 
bolts  to  a  panel,  which  makes  it  very  firm. 
Wooden  pins  may  be  used  by  persons  wishing 


to  save  the  expense  of  buying  nails.  When  the 
nails  are  clinched,  the  panel  is  done.  In  set- 
ting up  the  fence  the  ends  of  the  panels  are 
put  together  ou  a  straight  line,  and  an  inch 
board,  8  inches  long,  is  put  in  the  upper  space 
between  the  battens,  and  also  one  in  the  lower 
space;  this  is  sufficient  to  fasten  the  gates  to- 
gether. Then  I  take  stakes  51 19  or  6  feet  long,  and 
l'|a  or  2  inches  square;  pin  or  bolt  two  stakes 
together  8  inches  from  the  top,  and  point  the 
lower  ends  so  that  they  will  go  easily  into  the 
ground.  Then  take  two  pairs  of  the  stakes  for 
each  of  the  panels,  and  place  one  inside  of  the 
top  space  between  the  first  two  boards  at  the 
top,  so  that  the  top  board  rests  on  the  stakes, 
which  incline  outward  in  opposite  directions. 
Raise  the  stakes  so  that  the  gate  will  be  3  inch- 
es above  the  ground.  The  stakes  will  brace 
the  fence  in  four  directions,  and  no  wind  can 
upset  it.  The  fence  may  be  set  up  in  different 
ways.     Four  panels   will   make  an  enclosure. 


Land  Drainage— Details  of  the  Work. 

BY  COL.   GEO.   E.   WARING,   JR.,     OF  OGDEN  FARM. 


It  is  never  pleasant  to  confess  errors  ;  but  I 
am  convinced,  by  what  I  have  recently  seen, 
that  in  previous  writing  about  drainage,  I  have 
been  mistaken  on  one  point.  That  is,  in  insist- 
ing, as  a  universal  rule,  that  the  whole  line 
should  be  opened  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
lateral  to  the  lower  end  of  the  main,  and  that 
the  main  should  be  kept  open  until  the  tile-lay- 
ing and  covering  should  be  finished  in  all  its 
laterals.  This  is  frequently,  but  not  always, 
true, — perhaps  it  is  not  even  generally  so. 

I  have  probably  directed  the  laying  of  over  a 
hundred  miles  of  tile  drains,  and  I  have  always 
tried  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
English  practice,  as  I  had  seen  it  described.  I 
have  bought  sets  of  English  draining  tools,  and 
have  read  in  English  agricultural  books  and  pa- 
pers about  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  done. 
I  have  seen  pictures  and  diagrams  showing 
every  step  of  the  operation,  and  have  had  let- 
ters from  England  (in  reply  to  my  questions) 


TILE-DKAINING   IMPLEMENTS. 

telling  me  precisely  what  they  do  there.  I  have 
tried  for  fifteen  years — with  scores  of  Irish  ditch- 
ers— to  imitate  them,  and  have  finally  concluded 
that  the  statements  made  were  not  true,  and 
tint  the  pictures  drawn  were  drawn  from  the 
imagination.  I  could  in  no  way  get  my  ditch- 
es dug  without  having  the  men  tramping  on  the 
bottom,  and  making  more  or  less  mud  accord- 
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iug  to  the  amount  of  water, — aud  this  mud, 
running  toward  the  main,  carried  a  sure  source 
of  obstruction  with  it.  Hence,  I  have  always 
recommended  that  the  whole  line  be  opened 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  before  a  tile  is  laid, 
and  that  the  tile-laying  be  commenced  at  the 
upper  ends  of  the  laterals  and  continued  down 
stream,  so  that  no  muddy  water  would  run  into 
them,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  tiles  were  laid 
from  the  lower  end  upward. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  in  very  wet,  soft 
laud,  or  where  the  grade  is  so  slight  that  great 
care  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of 
the  fall,  this  precaution  is  necessary.  But 
wherever  there  is  a  fall  of  as  much  as  one  foot 
in  a  hundred  feet,  if  the  bottom  is  ordinarily 
firm,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  reverse  the  direction, 
and  to  commence  laying  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
drain — putting  in  the  tile  and  covering  it  up,  as 
fast  as  the  digging  progresses. 

I  am  led  to  this  change  of  opinion  by  seeing 
the  thing  done  by  drainers  of  English  education. 
"What  I  could  not  understand  from  description, 
nor  attain  by  experiment,  is  made  clear  by  ob- 
servation. In  the  digging  of  ordinary  drains  the 
foot  of  the  icorkman  never  reaches  to  within  less 
than  a  foot  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch;  conse- 
sequently,  there  is  no  trampling  of  the  floor  of 
the  drain,  and  no  formation  of  mud.  "What 
water  may  ooze  out  from  the  land  (and,  as  but 
little  of  the  ditch  is  open  at  once,  the  amount  is 
very  small)  has  no  silt  in  it,  and  cannot  obstruct 
the  tile  through  which  it  runs. 

I  will  try  to  describe  the  process  so  that  all 
may  understand  it.  We  will  suppose  the  main 
drain  to  be  laid  and  filled  in,  junction  pieces 
being  placed  where  the  laterals  are  to  come  in, 
aud  that  we  are  about  to  dig  and  lay  a  lateral 
emptying  into  it. 

1.  A  line  is  stretched  to  mark  one  side  of  the 
ditch,  and  the  sod  is  removed  to  a  spade's  depth 
(15  inches  wide)  for  a  length  of  about  two  rods, 
aud  a  ditch  is  dug  about  18  inches  deep,  with  a 
narrow  bottom.  2.  A  ditching  spade  (fig.  1)  20 
inches  long  in  the  blade,  6  inches  wide  at  the 
top,  and  4  inches  wide  at  the  point, — made  of 
steel  and  kept  sharp — is  forced  in  to  its  whole 


bottom,  3  feet  below  the  surface.  When  he 
has  dug  for  a  length  of  2  or  3  feet,  he  takes  a 
snipe-bill  scoop  (fig.  4),  only  3  inches  wide,  and, 
using  it  as  he  did  the  broader  scoop,  removes 
the  loose  earth.  The  round  back  of  this  scoop, 
which  is  always  working  a  foot  below  the  level 
on  which  the  operator  stands  and  which  per- 
forms the  offices  of  a  shovel,  smooths  and  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  making  a  much  better 
bed  for  the  tiles  than  it  is  possible  to  get  if  it 
has  to  be  walked  on,  and  regulates  the  grade 
most  perfectly. 

4.  When  the  short  length  of  ditch  has  been 
nearly  all  dug  out  and  graded,  the  branch  on 
the  junction  piece  of  the  tile  is  uncovered,  and 
the  tile  is  laid  by  the  use  of  a  "  tile-layer"  (fig. 
5),  operated  by  a  man  standing  astride  the  ditch 
on  the  banks.  The  collar  is  placed  on  the  end 
of  the  branch  on  the  upper  end  of  the  tile.  The 
implement  lowers  the  tile  (with  its  collar  in 
place)  and  the  other  end  is  carefully  inserted  in 
the  collar  on  the  branch.  Then  the  end  of  the 
second  tile  is  inserted  into  the  second  collar,  and 
so  on  until  nearly  aH  of  the  graded  ditch  is  laid. 

5.  The  most  clayey  part  of  the  subsoil  is 
thrown  carefully  down  on  the  tile  and  tramped 
into  its  place, — all  but  the  collar  end  of  the  last 
iile  being  covered, — and  the  ditch  filled  at  least 
half-full  and  pounded. 

6.  Another  rod  or  two  of  the  ditch  is  opened, 
dug  out,  laid,  and  filled  in  as  above  described, — 
the  amount  opened  at  any  one  time  not  being 
enough  to  allow  the  accumulation  of  a  danger- 
ous quantity  of  water.  If  there  is  any  consid- 
erable amount  of  water  in  the  land,  or  if  it  is 
feared  that  it  may  rain  during  the  night,  the 
tile  is  left  with  a  plug  of  grass  or  straw,  which 
will  prevent  the  entrance  of  dirt. 

Fig.  6  gives  a  section  of  a  ditch  with  the  work 
iu  its  different  stages.  The  tile  is  shown  in  section. 

And  now  for  the  result: — 

Last  year,  after  the  draining  of  Ogden  Farm 
was  completed,  I  undertook  the  -drainage  of  a 
neighbor's  land,  employing  the  same  gang  of 
experienced  Irish  ditchers.  The  best  bargain  I 
could  make  was  for  one  dollar  per  rod  for  dig- 
ging aud  back-filling  (tile  laying  not  included). 


Fig.  6. — OPENING   THE  DITCH 

length,  and  the  earth  thrown  out.  Of  course  it 
will  be  necessary  in  very  hard  ground  to  do 
some  picking,  but  it  is  surprising  to  see  with 
what  ease  a  man  witli  an  iron  shank  screwed  to 
the  sole  of  his  boot  will  work  the  sharp  point 
of  this  spade  into  an  obdurate  hard-pan.  The 
loose  earth  that  escaped  the  spade  is  removed 
by  a  scoop  (tig.  2),  4  inches  wide,  which  the 
Workman,  walking  backward,  draws  toward  him 
until  it  is  full,  swinging  it  out  to  dump  its  load 
on  the  bank.  In  this  way  he  gets  down  3  feet, 
and  leaves  a  smooth  floor  ou  which  he  stands. 
3.  Commencing  again  at  the  end  next  to  the 
main,  with  a  narrower,  stronger,  and  even  sharp- 
er spade,  of  the  same  length  or  a  little  less  (fig. 
3),  4'| a  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  3  inches  at 
the  point,  he  digs  out  as  neatly  as  he  can,  anoth- 
er foot  of  earth, — he  facing  the  main  and  work- 
ing back,  so  that  he  stands  always  on  the  smooth 


AND  LAYING  THE   TILES. 

The  best  men  earned  §3.50  per  day, — the  aver- 
age not  more  than  $2.25.  Owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  season,  the  work  was  suspended  un- 
til this  year's  harvest  should  be  completed. 

This  year  I  hired  a  gang  of  tile  drainers  from 
Canada,  who  had  Euglish  experience.  They 
work  precisely  as  above  described.  The  price 
paid  is  75  cents  per  rod  for  digging,  back-filling, 
and  tile-laying  (for  the  whole  work  complete, 
although,  owing  to  the  hard-pan,  much  picking 
is  required).  The  best  man  among  them  com- 
pletes seven  rods  per  day  ($5.25),  and  the  average 
is  full)'  five  rods  ($3.75).  The  amount  of  earth 
handled  (owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  ditch- 
es) is  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  was  last  year, 
and  the  work  is  done  with  a  neatness  and  com- 
pleteness that  I  have  never  seen  equaled. 

What  these  men  are  doing  others  can  do  as 
well,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  simple,  heavy 


clays  the  whole  work  of  digging  and  tile  lay- 
ing can  be  done  for  less  than  50  cents  per  rod. 


Hamper  for  Poultry. 

Fowls  and  other  poultry  at  our  exhibitions 
often  have  their  good  looks  greatly  damaged 
by  being  sent  to  the  shows  iu  unsuitable  boxes. 
The  best  way  of  sending  fowls  we  know  of  is 
to  cage  them  in  those  open-work  wicker  bask- 
ets, called  Fowl  Hampers.  We  give  an  en- 
graving of  one,  and  from  it  any  basket  maker 


POULTRY  HA3IPEK. 

may  easily  construct  others.  The  one  we 
copied  was  made  of  peeled  willow  ;  that  with 
the  bark  on  would  be  equally  good.  There  is 
a  close  bottom,  and  a  close  baud,  three  inches 
high,  at  the  base,  another  similar  band  at  the 
top,  and  a  narrow  one  of  only  two  or  three 
strands  around  near  the  middle,  to  stiffen  the 
upright  rods,  and  hold  them  in  place.  The  top 
is  hinged  in  the  middle,  one  part  forming  a  lid, 
the  other  being  permanent.  Handles  are  also 
provided  and  placed  iu  the  top.  "When  used 
for  fowls,  these  hampers  are  lined  with  any 
cheap  goods,  sacking  or  calico,  the  lining  ex- 
tending around  the  sides  and  top  so  that  the 
feathers  cannot  be  injured,  and  to  prevent  harm 
coming  to  the  fowls  from  draughts,  to  which 
they  are  very  sensitive.  Ducks  and  geese  may 
be  shipped  in  uulined  hampers.  The  food  and 
water  is  placed  in  cups  fastened  to  the  sides. 
The  bottom  should  be  covered  thick  wTlli  straw, 
and  it  is  often  desirable  to  raise  the  bight  of  the 
close  band  around  the  base  by  stitching  in 
handfuls  of  pulled  straw  to  a  bight  of  several 
inches.  These  hampers  may  be  washed  in  dis- 
infecting soap  aud  water,  and  are  more  easily 
kept  clean  and  free  from  vermin  than  box 
cages.  As  soon  as  out  of  use,  they  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  sunned,  and  put  away — 
not  used  for  coops,  hospital  wards,  and  all  sorts 
of  purposes.  See  articles  ou  basket  making  in 
the  Am.  Agriculturist  for  April  and  June,  1867. 


Digging  Potatoes. 


Potatoes  are  bringing  such  poor  prices  this 
year  that  unless  we  exercise  great  economy  in 
digging  we  shall  profit  little  by  the  crop.  This 
year  will  show  also  the  great  advantage  that 
potatoes  which  grow  close  have  over  those 
which  are  scattered  all  through  the  ground. 
We  are  getting  to  be  critical  about  the  various 
qualities  of  our  crops,  and  this  is  one  which, 
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GUESSING     AT     THE     WEIGHT .-Fbom  a  Sketch  by  Thomas  Worth.- 

tainly  we  have  never  seen  one  work  which  we 
regarded  as  a  success.  If  land  is  in  a  condition 
for  winter  grain  (rye),  and  a  sufficient  force  of 
diggers  can  be  secured,  the  potatoes  may  he 
taken  out  and  the  laud  left  thoroughly  plowed 
at  oue  operation.  In  this  case  we  would  take 
a  10-inch  or  12-inch  furrow,  eight  inches  deep 
through  the  rows,  and  plow,  following  the  rows 
to  the  end,  and  carrying  the  plow  across  the  ends 
of  the  lands.  If  there  are  many  weeds  or  much 
haulm  upon  the  field,  it  should  be  mowed  over, 
and  the  rubbish  raked  up  and  carted  off  before 
the  digging  commences.  And  in  whatever  way 
the  potatoes  are  dug,  the  field  should  be  thor- 
oughly harrowed  afterwards.  It  will  usually 
pay  to  cross-plow  and  harrow  a  second  time^ 
especially  if  winter  grain  is  to  follow. 

Should  the  tubers  be  found  more  or  less  de- 
cayed, they  should  be  put  upon  a  barn  floor  or 
spread  out  somewhere  under  cover,  and  care- 
fully sorted.  The  partially  decayed  ones,  if  the 
worst  spots  of  rot  be  pushed  out  with  the  thumb, 
may  be  boiled  for  the  hogs.  Potatoes  will  heat 
if  placed  in  large  piles,  before  they  have  thor- 
oughly dried  and  lost  some  moisture.  They  may 
be  put  not  more  than  two  feet  deep  in  bins 
or  in  pits  as  soon  as  dug,  if  the  weather  be  dry. 


when  the  crop  is  harvested,  makes  many  a  dol- 
lar's difference  in  the  labor  of  digging,  and  in 
the  number  of  potatoes  left  in  the  ground.  "We 
have  made  some  careful  experiments  upon  sev- 
eral varieties,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how 
much  scattered  the  tubers  lie,  and  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  who  will  make  similar 
ones.  The  questions  to  be  answered  are  : — How 
far,  on  an  average,  from  the  center  of  the  hill  do 
the  great  majority,  say  five-sixths,  of  all  the  po- 
tatoes lie  ?  and,  How  far  is  it,  on  an  average, 
from  the  center  of  the  hill,  or  the  main  stalk,  to 
the  outside  of  the  outmost  tuber  ?  At  least  ten 
hills  should  be  dug  to  get  an  average. 

When  potatoes  are  plowed  out  there  should 
be  plenty  of  hands,  and  each  one  should  have 
just  so  much  space  assigned  him  as  he  can 
clear  up  between  the  times  the  plow  passes.  A 
large,  double-mould-board  plow,  drawn  by  two 
horses  and  run  deep,  does  good  work,  and  the 
various  potato  diggers  which  are  on  the  princi- 
ple of  double-mould-board  plows  with  the 
mould-board  slit  so  as  to  form  fingers,  are  not 
very  great  improvements  upon  it.  However, 
when  one  has  many  potatoes  to  dig  or  much 
ground  to  go  over,  they  will  pay.  We  don't 
believe  it  will  pay  to  get  any  other  kind.    Cer- 


-Draicn  and  Ear/raved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Guessing  at  the  Weight 

— • — 
It  takes  but  little  to  make  an  excitement  in 
some  obscure  country  towns,  where  the  old  style 
of  spending  more  time  at  the  tavern  and  grocery 
than  on  the  farm  is  not  yet  done  away  with. 
The  artist,  Mr.  Worth,  has   sketched  a  scene 

that    he    has    frequently     witnessed    in    

well,  we  will  not  say  where,  but  it  could  ouly 
occur  in  places  where  the  mail  takes  few  or  no 
agricultural  papers.  The  Squire  has  fattened  a 
pig,  which  he  intends  to  take  to  the  county 
fair  the  next  day,  and  all  the  wise  men  of  the 
neighborhood  have  come  down  to  inspect  the 
animal  and  guess  upon  its  weight.  There  are 
some  people  who  seem  to  have  very  little  talent 
at  anything  else,  who  are  very  acute  at  guess- 
ing at  the  weight  of  a  pig.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  guessing  at  the  weight  of  pigs 
even  takes  the  form  of  gambling,  and  bets  are 
made  upon  the  result.  The  sharp  ones  contrive, 
in  some  way,  to  get  at  the  weight  beforehand, 
and  their  guesses  are  often  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  others.  It  is  a  harmless  amusement  to 
guess  at  the  weight  of  a  pig ;  but  we  heartily 
despise  "pig-guessing,"  as  it  is  carried  on  in 
some   localities — when    betting    is    involved. 
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Fig.  1. — SPIKED  BLAZING  STAB. 

The  Blazing  Star.— Liatris. 

Nothing  gives  us  more  pleasure  than  to  see 
our  native  plants  brought  into  cultivation. 
There  was  an  unusual  number  of  these  iu  the 
grounds  formerly  owned  by  Charles  Downing, 
and  iu  visiting  this  choice  collection  of  plants, 
■we  think  we  gave  more  attention  to  the  culti- 
vated natives  than  to  the  choicest  exotics.  Sev- 
eral species  of  Blazing  Star  (Liatris)  made  such 
a  show,  that  we  were  very  glad  that  Mr.  D.,  be- 
fore he  left  his  place,  sent  us  bits  of  them.  "We 
have  some  ten  species  growing  iu  the  Northern 
States,  but  they  are  more  abundant  South  and 
West  than  at  the  North.  They  are  doubtless 
found  growing  wild  with  many  of  our  readers, 
but  they  can  have  no  idea  how  much  finer  the 
plants  are  when  they  are  given  good  garden 
soil,  and  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  strug- 
gling with  other  plants.  Engravings  of  three 
of  those  we  have  cultivated  are  here  given.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  differ  very  much  in  habit, 
but  they  have  all  the  same  general  structure, 
and  a  great  similarity  in  the  color  of  the  flow- 
ers, which  is  a  pale  purple.  The  Spiked  Blaz- 
ing Star  (Liatris  spicata),  fig.  1,  is  the  earliest 


Fig.  2. — SCALY  BLAZING  STAR. 

of  the  three.  It  commences  to  bloom  early  in 
July,  and  is  showy  for  about  a  mouth.  The 
Scaly  Blazing  Star  (L.  squamosa),  fig.  2,  is  so 
called  from  the  scales  or  involucre  surrounding 
each  head  of  flowers.  The  most  striking  of 
all  is  the  Dense-spiked  Blazing  Star  (L.  pych- 
noslachya),  in  which  the  heads  of  flowers  are 
crowded  together  as  closely  as  they  can  be 
upon  the  stem,  and  form  a  most  striking  flower 
cluster,  about  two  feet  iu  length.  The  plant 
stands  five  feet  or  more  high,  and  its  great  mass 
of  flowers  makes  it  a  most  noticable  object.  The 
species  we  have  illustrated,  as  well  as  several 
others,  are  found  from  New  England  west  and 
south,  and  the  roots  of  them  may  be  readily 
transferred  to  gardens,  or  the  seeds  may  be  col- 
lected when  ripe  this  autumn  and  sown  at  once. 

Planting  Bulbs. 

Bulb  fanciers  are  one  thing,  the  general 
public  another.  The  first-named  need  no  direc- 
tions about  selecting  the  choice  varieties,  or 
concerning  the  compost3  in  which  to  plant 
them.  One  who  has  had  no  experience  in  bulb 
matters  will,  if  he  reads  rnosts  of  the  florists' 


Fig.  3. — DENSE-SPIKED   BLAZING  STAR. 

directions,  think  it  is  of  no  use  for  him  to  un- 
dertake to  grow  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  the 
like,  as  the  directions  for  planting  them  are  so 
elaborate,  and  when  he  takes  up  a  dealer's  cata- 
logue, he  finds  the  prices  of  the  most  select  al- 
together beyond  his  means.  The  best  way  for 
a  lover  of  flowers  to  do  is  to  buy  unnamed 
sorts,  and  leave  the  cultivation  of  the  fancy 
varieties  to  those  who  have  more  experience  in 
the  matter.  Good,  unnamed  Hyacinths  can  be 
had  for  about  §2  per  dozen ;  Tulips,  for  75  cts ; 
Crocuses,  for  40  cts. — the  prices  varying  slight- 
ly with  the  different  dealers.  Any  good  garden 
soil  will  answer.  If  heavy,  add  sand  or  sandy 
loam,  and  if  poor,  spade  in  some  manure — cow 
manure  being  the  best.  Plant  Hyacinths  G  or  8 
inches  apart  and  4  inches  deep,  Tulips  an  inch 
shallower  and  nearer;  Crocuses  may  be  as  near 
as  3  inches,  and  need  not  be  covered  with  over 
2  inches  of  earth.  The  flowers  make  the  best 
appearance  if  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  masses 
or  clumps.  In  preparing  the  soil,  the  bed  will 
be  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  general  surface 
— which  will  be  all  the  better,  as  water  will  not 
Btand  upon  the  bulbs.  It  is  better  to  place  a 
covering  of  coarse  manure  or  litter  over  the 
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beds,  as  this  will  prevent  severe  freezing,  ami 
also  premature  starting  in  spring.  Besides  the 
bulbs  we  have  mentioned,  the  Bulbocodium, 
Crown  Imperial,  Jonquil,  Snow-drop,  Snow- 
flake,    and    others,    are     to    be    commended. 


Packing  and  Preserving  Grapes. 

— • 

Some  time  ago  we  received  from  a  Southern 
correspondent  a  package  of  grapes,  asking  us 
what  they  would  bring  in  the  N.  Y.  market. 
The  grapes  were  put  in  a  slatted  crate,  and  when 
they  readied  us  the  package  was  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  bruised  and  mangled  fruit,  which 
was  worth  absolutely  nothing.  Because  toma- 
toes and  cucumbers  must  be  put  iu  open  crates, 
it  does  not  follow  that  grapes  should  be.  No 
worse  way  could  be  contrived  for  sending  this 
fruit  than  in  a  crate  with  slats.  Grape3  come 
best  in  tight  boxes.  They  should  be  picked  and 
allowed  to  "  cure  "  for  a  week  or  more  in  order 
to  toughen  their  skins  before  they  are  packed. 
Whatever  box  is  chosen  should  be  opened  at 
the  bottom,  and  good  bunches  laid  in  regularly ; 
then  the  box  is  to  be  filled  up  with  good  bunches 
so  full  that  it  will  require  a  slight  pressure  to 
bring  it  down  to  its  place.  The  bottom  is  then 
to  be  tacked  on  and  the  label  put  upon  the 
opposite  side,  which  will  be  the  top.  This  plan 
works  admirably  for  Northern  grapes  ;  how  it 
will  answer  for  those  raised  at  the  South  remains 
to  be  seen.  At  all  events  they  must  in  some 
way  be  packed  in  some  manner  that  will  not 
allow  them  to  shake.  Another  tiling.  No  in- 
ferior fruit  will  sell  in  the  N.  Y.  market.  A 
single  green  berry  will  spoil  a  box.  Have  the 
bunches  carefully  looked  over,  and  if  there  are 
any  unripe  berries,  remove  them.  Some  of  our 
largest  growers  use  boxes  holding  five  pounds. 
There  are  plain  boxes*vith  ends  of  '|4-inch  stuff, 
and  sides,  top,  and  bottom  of  thinner  material. 
There  is  a  veneer  box  made  which  has  many 
claims  to  favor  as  it  can  be  packed  in  such 
small  compass  for  shipping.  Grapes  for  keep- 
ing for  winter  should  be  left  on  the  vines  as  late 
as  is  safe  and  then  kept  at  as  low  and  as  uniform 
a  temperature  as  possible.  Our  dealers  have 
them  in  excellent  condition  long  after  New 
Years,  and  we  have  known  them,  by  observing 
these  conditions,  to  keep  until  April. 


Raising  Potatoes  from  the  Seed. 

Seed  potatoes  and  potato  seed  are  two  very 
different  things.  By  seed  potatoes  is  meant  the 
tubers  or  potatoes  reserved  for  propagation. 
These,  when  planted,  almost  invariably  repro- 
duce their  kind.  We  saj'  "  almost,"  as  they, 
like  other  plants,  will  sometimes  sport.  Potato 
seed  is  that  which  is  produced  in  the  balls 
which  are  fouud  upon  the  vines.  From  the 
seeds  contained  in  these  there  is  no  probability 
of  getting  potatoes  like  the  parent  tuber,  and 
each  of  the  many  seeds  a  ball  contains  may 
produce  a  widely  differing  one  from  that  yielded 
by  any  other  seed  from  the  same  ball,  and  in 
this  manner  new  varieties  are  produced.  The 
interest  at  present  felt  in  potato  culture  has  In- 
duced some  to  ask  about  raising  potatoes  irom 
seed.  It  is  an  interesting  but  a  not  very  encour- 
aging field  for  experiment.  Mr.  Goodrich  spent 
a  lifetime  at  it,  and  produced,  out  of  many 
thousands,  but  few  that  will  have  any  perma- 
nent value.  Still  he  did  a  good  work  ;  he  pro- 
duced some  varieties  which  were  hardy  when 
there  was  a  general  failure,  and  he  spened  the 
way  for  others  to  improve  upon  his  labors.  We 
have  now  many  fine  potatoes,  and  one  who 


raises  from  the  seed  must  produce  something 
better  than  any  we  now  have  to  make  his  labor 
remunerative.  Still,  we  would  not  discourage 
experiments.  We  do  not  think  that  the  quality 
of  several  of  our  potatoes  can  be  excelled.  We 
must  now  look  in  the  direction  of  earliuess  and 
productiveness.  The  ball  of  the  potato  selected 
for  seed  should  be  from  the  earliest  set  upon  the 
vines ;  this,  when  ripened  as  much  as  can  be 
upon  the  stem,  should  be  cut  with  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  vine,  and  placed  in  the  sun  to 
mature.  Some  direct,  when  the  ball  is  shriv- 
elled, to  soak  it  in  water  and  wash  out  the 
seeds,  but  we  believe  that  they  will  keep  better 
within  the  ball.  Iu  spring  the  seeds  are  to  lie 
sown  and  the  plants  treated  precisely  like 
tomato  plants.  Sow  in  a  hot-bed,  or  in  a  box 
in  the  house,  and,  when  large  enough,  trans- 
plant to  other  boxes,  and,  when  the  weather 
will  allow,  plant  in  good  soil  out  of  doors. 
The  English  authorities  say  that  small  tubers 
will  be  produced  the  first  year,  which  are  to  be 
saved  and  planted  the  next  3Tear.  This  may  be 
the  case  in  the  climate  of  England,  but  Mr. 
Bresee,  who  has  had  such  remarkable  success 
iu  producing  new  varieties,  and  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  Early  Rose,  Bresee's  Pro- 
lific, and  King  of  the  Earlies,  informs  us  that  he 
gets  tubers  the  first  season  of  sufficient  size  to 
enable  him  to  judge  of  their  quality.  The 
potatoes  which  we  have  mentioned  were  started 
in  a  box  in  the  house,  planted  out  at  the  proper 
time,  and  selected  the  first  season  from  a  large 
number  which  were  rejected. 

«-■ —    ->— ~« 

Notes  from  "The  Pines."— No.  5. 


My  text  is,  "How  Not  to  Do  It,"  but  I  shall 
let  Friend  Harris  preach  the  sermon.  The  fol- 
lowing was  sent  as  a  part  of  "Walks  and 
Talks,"  but  as  it  was  crowded  out  of  that  part 
of  the  paper,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  intro- 
duce it  here,  as  it  gives  a  better  lesson  than 
anything  I  could  write.  Our  old  professor  of 
chemistry  used  to  say  that  an  experiment  which 
did  not  succeed  was  quite  as  instructive  as  one 
which  did.  There  is  one  thing  I  like,  about 
"W.  and  T. ;"  he  has  no  hesitation  in  telling 
his  failures,  and  I  think  he  takes  a  little  more 
pleasure  in  recording  a  bad  crop  than  a  good 
one.     He  says: 

I  am  glad  Brother  Thurber  of  the  "  Pines  " 
is  telling  his  experience.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  at  all  necessary  for  him  to  tell  his  men  to  sit 
under  the  shed  while  he  is  absent  at  the  city. 
They  will  do  that  without  his  telling  them.  I 
am  glad  he  has  got  such  a  large  garden,  be- 
cause nothing  is  so  good  for  the  exercise  of  that 
rarest  of  all  graces,  Patience.  If  he  will  only 
lay  it  out  as  I  did  mine,  I  will  guarantee  that  he 
will  be  able  to  tell  us  what  varieties  of  fruits  are 
the  most  popular  for  ordinary  tastes.  He  will 
also  be  able  to  tell  us  which  of  the  many  pat- 
ented whiffletrees  is  best  to  plow  with  among 
trees.  I  hope,  too,  his  garden  has  been  neg- 
lected as  much  as  mine  was,  for  he  will  then 
have  a  fine  opportunity  to  bring  out  an  en- 
larged edition  of  his  valuable  work  on  "  Weeds 
and  Useful  Plants." 

I  laid  out  my  garden  with  a  walk  running 
through  the  ceuter,  and  also  walks  across  the 
garden,  thus  cutting  up  the  land  into  nice 
squares.  And  along  the  walks  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  edge,  set  out  some  forty  or  fifty  varie- 
ties of  dwarf  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  two  feet 
nearer  the  walks,  between  each  tree,  I  planted 
a  currant  and  gooseberry  bush,  and  then  along 
the  edge  of  tke  walk  I  have  a  row  ot  strawber- 


ries. Is  not  that  a  nice  arrangement  ?  The 
trees  are  now  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  many 
of  them  bear  half  a  bushel  or  so  of  apples. 
They  are  the  healthiest  and  pleasantest  things 
in  the  garden.  And  I  would  not  ask  for  finer 
gooseberries  and  currants,  or  better  strawber- 
ries. This  is  one  of  the  features  that  I  want 
Thurber  to  imitate.  One  of  his  objects  in  hav- 
ing such  a  large  garden  is  to  test  varieties.  And 
if  the  boys  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  are  as  good 
judges  of  fruit  as  they  are  here,  he  will  be  able 
to  tell  us  not  what  he  thinks  of  the  varieties,  but 
what  the  boys  think  of  them.  When  the  trees 
grow  up,  you  cannot  see  into  the  squares  where 
the  boys  are  hoeing,  but  iu  some  way  or  other 
they  always  manage  to  see  you.  I  will  say  this 
much  for  the  boys  I  have  to  hoe  onions,  par- 
snips, carrots,  etc.,  in  the  garden,  that  I  never 
yet  saw  one  of  them  touch  an  apple  or  a  goose- 
berry. And  it  is  equally  true  that  few  peoplo 
have  ever  seen  me  pick  a  ripe  one— for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  there  are  few  left  to  pick.  But 
this  is  no  objection  to  the  arrangement,  for  by 
walking  through  the  garden  you  can  tell  at  a 
glance  which  are  the  earliest  and  best  varieties. 
The  stripped  trees  of  Early  Joe,  Early  Harvest, 
and  Primate,  afford  pleasing  confirmation  of  the 
good  opinion  which  you  have  always  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  their  excellent  qualities,  and 
you  will  be  happy  to  perceive  that  the  taste  for 
fine  fruits  is  becoming  general. 

But  for  my  part  I  am  getting  a  little  tired 
of  this  arrangement,  and  am  about  to  remove 
all  the  trees  along  the  cross-walks  and  have  no 
walks  except  those  running  lengthwise  of  the 
garden.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  plow  and  cul- 
tivate straight  through.  The  truth  is,  a  big 
garden  on  a  farm  laid  out  as  mine  is,  is  a  great 
nuisance.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  a 
good  many  parsnips,  carrots,  and  other  roots, 
iu  the  garden,  for  stock,  but  they  cost  three 
times  as  much  as  they  would  if  raised  in  a  field 
in  rows  wide  enough  to  admit  the  use  of  the 
horse-hoe.  And  so  with  potatoes  and  cabbage. 
It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  raise  anything  more  in 
the  garden  than  what  you  want  for  daily  use  in 
summer.  The  garden  proper  should  be  no 
larger  than  you  can  afford  to  spade  ami  hoe.  I 
would  never  have  a  plow  or  a  cultivator  in  it. 
Then  let  all  the  mam  crops  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables be  raised  on  a  plot  of  land  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  them,  and  planted  in  long  rows, 
where  a  horse  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Farm- 
ers will  never  have  good  gardens  until  they 
adopt  some  such  plan.  In  my  garden  the  cur- 
rant bushes  were  set  out  along  the  fences,  where 
I  must  either  allow  them  to  be  choked  out  with 
weeds  and  grass,  or  fork  over  the  land  every 
spring  by  hand,  and  afterwards  hoe  it  several 
times.  Why  not  have  them  in  straight  rows 
where  the  land  could  be  kept  clean  with  a  cul- 
tivator ?  Then  again  I  had  a  piece  of  land, 
well  suited  to  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  but  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  set  out  at  one  end  of 
it  an  asparagus  bed,  as  a  headland  for  the 
horse  to  turn  upon.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  the  bed  could  have  been  set  out  lengthwise 
of  the  garden  just  as  easily  as  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  I  always  thought  you  would  get  tired  of 
having  sucli  a  big  garden,"  remarks  one  of  my 
neighbors.  But  in  truth,  I  am  not  at  all  tired 
of  it.  It  pays  me  better  in  pleasure,  health,  and 
profit,  than  any  other  piece  of  land  on  the  farm. 
AH  I  regret  is,  that  I  did  not  know  enough  to 
lay  it  out  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  cultivate  it 
to  better  advantage.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
get  along  without  having  a  plot  of  land  near 
the  house  devoted  to  root  crops,  where  I  can 
set  the  men  and  boys  to  work  at  odd  times — for 
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instance,  after  a  shower,  iu  haying  aiul  harvest, 
or  in  the  morning,  before  the  clew  is  off  the 
hay.  With  a  big  garden  or  plot  of  land  of  this 
kind  near  the  house,  a  farmer  need  never  be  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  to  set  his  men  to  do.  No 
matter  what  the  weather  is,  there  is  always 
something  that  can  be  done  in  the  garden. 

To  most  of  which  "The  Pines"  assents. 
You  think  yon  have  made  a  discovery,  but  had 
you  read  the  Agriculturist  properly  you  would 
have  seen  that  we  have  constantly  advocated 
the  separation  of  the  Fruit  Garden  and  the 
Kitchen  Garden.  You  have  followed  the  old 
English  way  of  doing  things,  and  a  "plentiful 
lack"  of  fruit  is  the  result.  Have  your  fruit 
garden  by  itself,  and  when  it  is  worked,  be  there 
to  see,  and  you  may  chance  to  taste  a  Primate, 
the  best  of  all  early  apples. 

Now  about  working  the  farm  garden  entirely 
by  the  spade  and  hoe,  I  cannot  agree  with  you. 
Small  stuff  is  best  cultivated  in  this  way,  but  if 
the  cabbages,  beets,  carrots,  and  the  like,  are  so 
far  apart  that,  at  odd  times,  the  cultivator  can 
go  through  them,  the  garden  will  be  in  better 
order  than  if  hand  labor  is  relied  upon. 

Our  market-gardeners  know  a  thing  or  two, 
and  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  work 
they  do  with  a  small  "cabbage  plow."  They 
seem  to  prefer  this  to  any  other  implement. 
It  runs  shallow;  first  the  soil  goes  one  way  and 
then  the  other,  and  is  kept  constantly  stirring. 
Now  it  is  just  as  easy  to  have  the  garden  stuff 
in  rows  200  feet  long  as  it  is  to  have  it  in  eight 
vows  25  feet  long.  But,  of  course,  the  manner 
of  working  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
garden.  If  simply  a  small  family  garden,  where 
none  of  the  products  are  sold,  and  nothing  is  to 
be  preserved  for  winter,  then  the  hoe  and  rake, 
or  some  of  the  excellent  hand-cultivators,  will 
answer,  and  the  crops  may  be  put  nearer 
together  than  where    the  cultivator  is   used. 

The  Trumpet  Creeper  (Tecoma  radicans)  is  a 
most  showy  climber.  It  has  pleasing  foliage, 
and  its  great  orange  colored  flowers  are  splendid 
when  seen  from  a  distance.  But  then,  on  the 
other  side,  it  suckei'3  almost  as  badly  as  a  New 
Rochelle  Blackberry,  and  by  coming  up  through 
the  grass  at  ten  and  twenty  feet  away  from  the 
main  plant  make9  itself  a  nuisance. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a  popular 
belief  that  certain  trees  poison  the  ground. 
"When  we  see  the  number  of  roots  that  a  vigor- 
ous tree  throws  out,  and  the  great  expanse  of 
foliage  which  is  making  a  constant  demand 
upon  the  roots,  we  only  wonder  that  anything 
grows  near  a  large  tree.  "We  do  not  believe  that 
a  tree  "  pizens  the  ground,"  as  is  the  common 
expression.  The  trouble  is  that  it  appropriates 
all  the  nutriment  and  also  casts  a  broad  shade. 
AVe  have  a  good  illustration  of  this  in  a  large 
black-walnut  tree  that  stands  just  on  the  line 
between  us  and  our  neighbor.  The  former 
occupant  of  this  place  dug  down  and  cut  off 
all  the  roots  from  his  side  of  the  tree,  while 
those  upon  the  other  side  were  allowed  to  re- 
main. Things  upon  our  side  grow  moderately 
well  near  the  tree,  while  the  exhausting  influence 
of  the  roots  is  plainly  to  be  seen  upou  our 
neighbor's  laud 
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AtmrarN  Sown  Annuals.  —  There  are  a 
number  of  annuals  which  when  they  come  up 
in  the  flower  garden  from  selt-sown  seeds  bloom 
much  better  than  those  sown  iu  spring.    The 


cultivator  should  take  a  hint  from  this  and  sow 
seeds  of  such  plants  in  the  fall.  One  plant  which 
we  now  seldom  see  in  cultivation,  the  Rocket 
Larkspur,  is  especially  benefited  by  this  treat- 
ment. A  bed  of  larkspurs  sown  in  autumn  will 
come  out  in  spriug  as  showy,  if  not  as  fragrant, 
as  one  of  hyacinths.  Most  of  the  California 
annuals  do  much  belter  if  fall  sown — Nemo- 
philas,  Whitlavias,  Gilias,  etc.,  as  do  Pansies, 
Mignonette,  and  many  others.  It  is  well  to 
give  the  soil  a  covering  of  litter,  to  prevent 
frequent  freezing  and  thawing  iu  early  spring. 


Horticultural   Skirmishing. 

• — 

Just  now  the  small-fruit  growers  and  ama- 
teurs are  having  a  lively  time,  and  as  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  papers  do  not  seem 
to  afford  room  for  the  combatants,  their  articles 
overflow  into  the  daily  papers.  The  vexed 
questions  seem  to  be  three:  1st,  Is  there  a  distinct 
Raspberry  called  the  Naomi,  or  is  it  the  Fran- 
conia  ? — 2d,  Is  the  "Mexican  Everbearing" 
Strawberry  distinct  from  the  old  Monthly  Al- 
pine .' —  3d,  Is  the  Black-cap  Raspberry  called 
Mammoth  Cluster,  the  Miami  or  the  Mc'Cor- 
mick? — All  these  points  are  important  ones  to 
fruit  growers  and  one  would  think  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  settle  them.  The  matter 
seems  to  have  got  outside  the  bounds  of  dis- 
cussion into  a  skirmish  of  words  and  a  squabble 
of  personalities.  One  would  think  from  read- 
ing the  articles  written  upon  both  sides  of  these 
questions  that  the  main  point  was  not  to  establish 
the  truth  but  to  charge  the  other  side  with 
ignorance,  iuterested  motives,  or  something 
worse.  Many  of  the  fruit  men  seem  to  be  re- 
markably sensitive,  and  if  one  differs  with  them 
in  au  estimate  of  quality  or  on  a  question  of 
identity  he  is  immediately  accused  of  being 
prejudiced,  or  in  the  interest  of  some  rival  va- 
riety. If  the  controverted  points  above  referred 
to  are  ever  settled  we  shall  gladly  record  the 
verdict.  Meantime  the  varieties  in  dispute  are 
getting  a  splendid  advertising  through  the  agri- 
cultural and  other  papers  at  the  East  and  West. 


A  New  Insecticide. 


M.  Cloez,  who  is  engaged  at  the  garden  of  the 
Paris  Museum — the  world-renowned  Jardin 
des  Plantes — has  invented  what  he  considers  a 
complete  annihilator  for  plant  lice  and  other 
small  insects.  This  discovery  is  given  in  the 
Revue  Horticole,  with  the  endorsement  of  its 
distinguished  editor,  E.  A.  Carriere.  To  reduce 
M.  Cloez's  preparation  to  our  measures,  it  will 
be  sufficiently  accurate  to  say,  take  3'  |a  ounces 
of  quassia  chips,  and  5  drachms  Stavesacre  seeds, 
powdered.  These  are  to  be  put  iu  7  pints  of 
water  and  boiled  until  reduced  to  5  pints. 
When  the  liquid  is  cooled,  strain  it,  and  use 
with  a  watering-pot  or  syringe,  as  ma)'  be  most 
convenient.  We  are  assured  that  this  prepara- 
tion has  been  most  efficacious  in  France,  and  it 
will  be  worth  while  for  our  gardeners  to  exper- 
iment with  it.  Quassia  has  long  been  used  as 
an  insect  destroyer.  The  Stavesacre  seeds  are 
the  seeds  of  a  species  of  Larkspur,  or  Delphin- 
ium, and  used  to  be  kept  in  the  old  drug  stores. 
Years  ago  they  were  much  used  for  au  insect 
that  found  its  home  iu  the  human  head,  but  as 
that  has  fortunately  gone  out  of  fashion,  it  may 
be  that  the  seeds  are  less  obtainable  than  for- 
merly. The  Stavesacre  seeds  contain  Delpliine, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  active  poisons  known, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  small  share 
of  it  would  prove  fatal  to  insects. 


Taking  up  Plants  for  "Winter. 

Many  of  the  half-hardy  plants  which  have 
bloomed  in  the  borders,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Car- 
nations, Roses,  Geraniums,  etc.,  should  now  be 
prepared  for  their  winter  quarters  and  potted 
at  once.  These  may  be  kept  iu  a  cold  frame  or 
pit  or  in  a  dry  cellar.  The  succulent  shoots 
should  be  cut  away  at  the  time  of  potting,  and 
be  exposed  to  the  air,  but  shaded  until  they  be- 
come established.  The  longer  they  can  be  kept 
out  without  injury  from  frost,  the  better  will  they 
endure  their  winter  confinement.  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  blooming  iu-doors  should  now  be 
potted.  They  will  wilt  somewhat  at  first,  but 
will  soon  recover,  and  give  a  satisfactory  bloom. 
After  the  flowering  is  over,  cut  back  the  stems 
and  place  the  pots  in  the  cellar.  Some  of  the 
Geraniums  will  bloom  during  the  winter  in  the 
house  if  taken  up  early  and  well  cut  back 
at  the  time.  Ivy  for  house  growth  will  bear 
almost  any  treatment,  but  it  is  best  to  take  it  up 
at  once  and -allow  it  to  be  well  rooted  in  the 
pots  before  removing  it  in-doors,  and  then  take 
it  to  a  cold  room. 


Getting  "Wild  Flowering  Shrubs. 


Those  who  wish  to  transfer  any  of  the  many 
beautiful  wild  shrubs  from  their  native  locali- 
ties to  their  gardens  and  grounds  should  mark 
them  before  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Unless  one 
has  examined  the  wood  and  habit  of  growth 
more  closely  than  most  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
one  naked  shrub  from  another.  It  is  much 
better  to  remove  those  shrubs  which  grow  in 
low  and  wet  places  in  autumn  than  to  wait 
until  spring,  as  then  such  localities  are  usually 
so  wet  as  to  be  inaccessible.  Besides  this,  there 
is  more  time  iu  the  fall  for  such  work.  If  the 
shrubs  cannot  be  set  out  at  this  season,  heel 
them  in  carefully,  and  they  will  be  all  ready  for 
spring  planting.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
plants  which  grow  naturally  in  wet  places  will 
flourish  all  the  better  if  transferred  to  a  drier 
soil,  while  those  which  naturally  prefer  a  dry 
situation  will  not  endure  a  change  to  a  low  and 
moist  one.  In  the  removal  of  native  shrubs 
these  points  should  be  borne  in  mind. 


Coru  Salad, 

One  of  the  earliest  green  things  which  ap- 
pears in  our  city  markets  is  Corn  Salad — small 
tufts  of  green  leaves,  which  look  fresh  and 
spring-like,  and  are  prized  by  the  French  and 
Germans,  but  we  doubt  if  it  is  much  consumed 
by  Americans.  It  is  sown  in  autumn — perhaps 
it  is  too  late  now  in  Northern  localities — and 
when  the  plants  are  up  they  are  covered,  on 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  with  straw  or 
ha}'.  In  March  the  covering  is  removed,  and 
the  first  warm  days  start  it  into  growth  and 
give  a  cutting.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
positive  qualities  in  itself,  but,  being  tender,  it 
makes  an  acceptable  salad,  with  whatever  dress- 
ing may  be  fancied. 


Keeping  Winter  Pears. 


No  fruit  is  worse  treated  than  the  late  autumn 
and  winter  pears.  They  are  generally  gathered 
before  their  time,  and  then  kept  in  a  dry  atmos- 
phere. What  wonder  is  it  that  a  fruit  which 
should  be  melting  and  delicious,  turns  out  to  be 
a  shrivelled,  tough,  and  tasteless  thing  1    Most 
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of  the  late  varieties  hang  on  well,  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  until  there  is  danger  of  hard 
frosts;  they  are  to  be  carefully  picked  when 
dry,  placed  in  boxes  or  barrels,  and  kept  as  cool 


SINGLE  JONQUIL. 

as  possible.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  take  them 
to  the  cellar  until  the  weather  becomes  so  cold 
as  to  endanger  their  freezing.  When  in  the  cel- 
lar the  temperature  must  be  kept  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, without  danger  of  frost.  Do  not  mix  va- 
rieties in  the  same  package.  The  different  sorts 
have  each  their  own  time  for  maturing.  A  fre- 
quent examination  will  show  how  the  process 
of  ripening  is  going  on,  and  the  slower  this 
progresses,  the  finer  the  fruit  is  likely  to  be. 
When  the  proper  changes  have  taken  place 
within  the  fruit,  it  is  indicated  by  a  change  in 
the  color  of  the  skin.  When  this  commences, 
the  fruit  may  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time  to  a  warm  room,  to  "finish off."  We  have 
seen  even  the  despised  and  much  abused  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,  when  treated  in  this  manner,  prove 
itself  a  most  acceptable  table  pear. 


The  Narcissuses. 

The  various  species  of  Narcissus  are  not  so 
frequently  seen  in  our  gardens  as  they  formerly 
were.  The  Jonquils,  Daffodils,  and  Primrose 
Peerless,  are  old-fashioned  flowers,  but  they  are 
not  the  less  beautiful  for  all  that.  They  are  so 
bright  and  generally  so  fragrant  that  they  seem 
to  properly  belong  to  the  spring.  These  are  all 
species  of  Narcissus,  and  are  all  hardy.  The 
Jonquil  is  Narcissus  Jonquilla ;  the  flowers 
have  light  yellow  petals  and  a  cup  of  a  darker 
color.  The  Daffodil  (If.  Pseudo-JSTarcmus)  has 
but  a  single  flower  on  a  stalk,  is  yellow,  with  a 
large  cup  in  the  centre,  which  has  a  crumpled 
appearance.     A  double  variety  is  quite  com- 


mon. The  Poet's  Narcissus  (N.  poeticus)  has 
also  one-flowered  stalks.  The  petals  are  pure 
white,  the  cups  yellowish,  with  a  reddish  or 
purple  border.  Primrose  Peerless,  or  Two- 
flowered    Narcissus 

(N.    biflorus),    bears 

two  flowers  on  the 

stem,      white       or 

cream-colored,  with 

a  yellow  cup  in  the 

centre.     Almost  all 

of  these  are  readily 

obtainable ;        they 

should     be    planted 

this  month,  and  they 

need  not  be  removed 

for    several     years. 

The  finest  of  all,  the 

Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus, is  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon  to  endure 

our  winters,  though 

if  not  planted  until 

late,    and    then   set 

several  inches  deep 

and     covered    witli 

leaves     or    litter,    it 

will  usually  succeed. 

The  Lemon  Ver- 
bena.— This  plant, 
so  much*  prized  for 
its  fragrant  leaves, is 
not  a  Verbena  prop- 
er, but  Lippia  (or 
Aloysia)  citriodora. 
It  is  a  low  green- 
house shrub  which 
is  frequently  plant- 
ed out  in  the  bor- 
ders, though  by  care- 
ful training  it  may 
be  carried  to  a  bight 
of  several  feet.  Many  who  have  enjoyed  the 
odor  of  the  leaves  during  summer  desire  to 
keep  the  plant  during  winter,  but  all  attempts 
at  potting  it  with  a  view  to  grow  it  in-doors  are 
sure  to  fail.  It  is  a  deciduous  plant  and  must 
have  a  season  of  rest.  Take  up  the  plants  be- 
fore frost  injures  them,  and  pot  them  and  place 
them  under  the  stage  of  a  green-house,  or,  in 
absence  of  such  a  structure,  in  a  dry  cellar  where 
they  will  not  freeze.  In  February  or  March 
they  may  be  brought  into  the  green-house  or  a 
warm  room  and  they  will  soon  start  into  growth. 


which  shall  be  large  enough  not  to  be  easily 
lost,  and  not  so  large  as  to  be  unsightly,  he  will 
confer  a  great  benefit  upon  those  who  have 
much  to  do  with  labeling  plants  in  a  garden. 


Marks  and  Numbers. 


In  the  vegetable  garden  we  have  no  difficulty 
with  labels,  as  we  use  good-sized  stalfes  for  vari- 
eties where  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  memory.  In 
the  flower  garden  it  is  difficult.  If  a  small  label 
be  used,  the  men  are  sure  to  displace  it  in  weed- 
ing, and  if  those  large  enough  to  avoid  this  risk 
be  employed,  they  are  unpleasantly  conspicuous. 
Where  there  is  a  collection  of  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  durable 
stake, — one  that  will  not  only  remain  legible  but 
that  will  not  decay.  We  had  no  difficulty  as 
regards  legibility  last  year,  as  we  used  the 
Horticultural  Indelible  Pencil,but  we  were  much 
troubled  by  the  decay  of  the  stakes  at  the  lower 
end.  We  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  use 
ordinary  pine  stakes  and  dip  their  lower  ends 
in  gas  tar.  This  is  a  bother,  but  it  will  do  for 
rainy-day  work.  If  some  one  will  suggest  a 
neat,  durable,  easily  prepared  stake  or  label, 


APKICAN  MAKIGOLD. 

The  Marigolds. 

The  spring  flowers  are  pure  and  tender  in 
color.  Those  of  midsummer  and  artumn  are 
rich  in  color,  and  velvety  in  texture.  In  no 
annual  has  there  been  a  greater  improvement 
than  in  the  Marigold.  The  old  Pot  Marigold, 
Calendula  officinalis,  which  used  to  be  so  com- 
mon in  old  gardens,  belongs  to  a  different  genus 
from  those  now  most  prized  as  ornamental 
plants.  Our  varieties  are  known  as  African  and 
French  Marigolds,  and  belong  to  the  genus 
Tagetes.  The  plants  all  have  a  strong  and  what 
is  generally  considered  a  disagreeable  odor, 
but  the  flowers  of  the  French  Marigold  (T. 
patula)  present  a  great  richness  of  color.  If 
one  fancies  rich  shades  of  dark  maroons  or 
splendid  browns,  we  do  not  know  of  any  an- 
nual that  will  give  him  these  in  greater  perfec- 
tion. There  is  a  velvety  texture  about  the  pet- 
als, and  a  full  richness  about  the  coloring  that 
is,  in  these  late  summer  days,  very  pleasing. 
In  the  engraving  we  give,  as  well  as  black  and 
white  can  represent  it,  a  plant  of  what  is  called 
the  French  Marigold.  Could  we  show  the  rich, 
glossy  brown  tints,  the  picture  would  be  per- 
fect. Another  species  has  been  introduced  of 
late  years,  the  Tagetes  signata,  a  free  flowering 
dwarf,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable  for  garden 
culture.  Plants  of  such  easy  culture  are  always 
desirable  in  gardens,  and  we  hope  to  see  more 
attention  given  to  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  different  species  of  the  Marigold. 
If  a  hybrid  of  the  two  species  we  have  men- 
tioned  could  be  obtained,   it  would    be  fine. 
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TOE   MdDOgEIBKDILPo 

(t^~  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "  Basket"  pages.) 

Feather    Fashions. 


What  fashion  is,  or  who  decides  what  the  fashions 
shall  be,  we  do  not  pretend  to  discuss.  A  thing  is 
"the  fashion,"  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  The  mat- 
ter is  alluded  to  now  to  show  one  particular  phase 
of  the  prevailing  taste.  Stuffed  birds,  and  wings  and 
breasts  with  feathers  on  them,  have  long  been  used 
for  decorating   the   things   ladies  enll   hats.     This 


ORNAMENT   OP   CEDAR-BIRD,    ETC. 


season  the  style  has  broken  out  in  a  new  quarter, 
and  the  most  curious  combinations  are  seen.  Some 
college  boys,  wishing  to  play  a  trick  on  the  pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History,  took  the  body  of  a  bee- 
tle, fastened  some  grasshoppers'  legs  and  butter- 
flies' wings  to  it,  and  placed  it  on  his  desk.  When 
the  professor  came  in,  he  gravely  took  it  up  and 
said  :   "  Gentlemen,  I  have  here  a  remarkable  speei- 


FEATIIER  ORNAMENT. 


men  of  a  humbug."  The  ornaments  to  which  we 
refer  as  being  at  present  popular  are  of  some  such 
construction  as  this  "humbug."  The  head  of  one 
bird,  the  wings  of  another,  and  the  tail  of  a  third, 
is  no  unusual  combination,  provided  marked  and 
brilliant  contrasts  can  be  secured.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
stuffed  body  of  a  Cedar-bird,  its  wing-feathers  be- 
ing tipped  with  bright  scarlet,  and  finished  off  with 


Fig. 


-ORNAMENT    OF   BLUE   .TAT,    ETC. 


the  long,  sickle  feathers  of  a  Black  Spanish  cock. 
These  tail-feathers  are  not  drawn  of  their  proper 
length,  to  save  room.  The  desire  seems  to  be  to 
get  strong  colors,  and  it  is  said  that  a  great  many 


of  the  parrots  kept  by  the  bird-dealers  have  been 
bought  up  and  slaughtered  by  these  makers  of 
feather  ornaments.  Birds  of  brilliant  plumage, 
such  as  the  Scarlet  Tanager  and  the  Oriole,  which 
formerly  sold  to  the  bird-stuffers  at  20  cents,  now 
sell  to  the  feather  workers  for  St. 00.  Individual 
feathers  are  worked  up  in  the  form  shown  in  tig.  2. 
A  pasteboard  fom  is  made,  and  feathers  of  differ- 
ent kinds  and  strongly  contrasting  colors  are  sewed 
on  in  successive  layers.  Feathers  of  fowls  and 
geese  are  worked  in,  and  we  doubt  not  some  of  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  the  pigeon  and  turkey  may 
come  in  play.  What  may  he  called  the  tail  of  this 
artificial  bird  is  furnished  with  some  long  feathers, 
and  what  should  be  the  head  is  finished  off  with  a 
velvet  bow.  The  outre  ornament  in  fig.  3  is  made 
of  a  Yellow-bird  with  expanded  wings,  and  furnish- 
ed with  a  tail  made  up  of  cock's  feathers,  from 
which  the  plume  has  been  stripped,  except  at 
the  tips.  This  is  worn  upon  the  hat  directly  in 
front.  We  do  not  approve  of  shooting  useful 
birds  for  such  purposes  ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers 
have  showy  feathers,  we  give  them  this  hint  for 
making  them  up  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion. 

The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 


It  was  Dickens,  we  think,  who  said  he  could  al- 
ways judge  of  the  character  of  a  hotel  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  Caster. — Now,  do  not  quarrel  about 
the  spelling  of  the  word,  for  we  have  looked  into 
both  the  W's,  and  are  sure  that  er  is  right  and  not 
or.  We  should  like  to  write  Castor,  but  both  W's 
forbid. — If  Dickens  was  right  in  his  estimation  of 
public  houses  by  this  standard,  it  is,  we  think,  a 
good  one  to  apply  to  private  tables,  and  it  is  fair 
to  judge  a  housekeeper  by  her  caster — to  which  we 
may  add  the  salt-cellar.  Salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar, 
arc  needed  at  most  meals,  and  besides  these  oil, 
mustard,  catsup,  and  other  sauces,  are  more  or  less 
used.  Let  us  take  up  these  things  as  a  matter  of 
order.  In  the  first  place  the  salt-cellars  and  the 
caster  should  never  be  put  away  until  they  have 
beeu  properly  replenished  for  the  next  meal.  We 
say  never  with  an  emphasis,  for  nothing  is  more  an- 
noying than  to  find  that  there  is  no  pepper  or  vin- 
egar in  the  cruets,  and  it  is  in  just  these  little 
things  that  the  housekeeper  shows  her  tact.  Let 
us  discuss  these  condiments.  Iu  the  first  ifiace 
there  is  salt.  Good  salt  should  have  no  smell,  and 
it  should  not  become  moist,  no  matter  how  "  mug- 
gy" the  weather.  If  salt  shows  either  of  these 
defects,  try  some  other  brand,  or  some  other  store, 
and  insist  upon  good  salt,  not  only  for  butter  but 
for  table  use.  It  is  to  be  had.  Pepper  is  the  next 
article  of  importance.  Outrageous  adulterations 
are  practiced  in  the  grinding  of  pepper  and  other 
spices,  yet  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  do  it  one's 
self.  Demand  of  the  retailer  that  he  shall  furnish 
you  a  good  article,  and  he  will  soon  find  out  where 
to  get  it.  Most  of  us  who  live  near  cities  use  white 
pepper.  The  black  pepper  is  soaked  in  water  until 
it  loses  its  useless  black  skin,  and  then  the  grain  is 
ground.  It  costs  a  little  more,  but  it  is  neater  in  the 
caster,  and  does  not  blacken  the  food.  Of  course 
this  is  a  refinement  which  only  those  near  large 
cities  can  practice ;  but  good,  straightrahead  black 
pepper,  if  it  be  pure,  is  good  enough.  Vinegar  is 
the  condiment  next  most  in  use.  Get  good  cider 
vinegar,  and  it  will  be  the  better  the  longer  it  is 
kept.  Cider  vinegar  has  an  aroma,  a  fragrance, 
about  it  that  belongs  not  to  wine,  whiskey,  or  any 
other  vinegar.  It  is  very  true  that  the  name  vine- 
gar means  sour  wine,  but  give  us  sour  cider  in 
preference.  Sugar,  or  molasses  and  water,  and 
many  other  things,  will  make  a  sour  liquid  which 
may  be  called  vinegar,  but  nothing  can  equal  that 
made  from  apple  juice.  Oil.  Many  people  do  not 
use  oil.  Do  not  put  it  in  the  caster  unless  it  is 
good — emphatically  good.  To  those  who  use  oil 
there  is  nothing  more  annoying  than  that  of  a  poor 
quality.  Better  omit  it  altogether,  than  to  present 
an  indifferent  article.  Mustard.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  mustard,  so  distinct  that  they  should  be 
called  by  two  different  names.  The  strong,  biting 
English  or  American  mustard  is  best  known.     The 


powdered  mustard  is  mixed  with  cold  water,  and 
sometimes  a  little  salt  is  added.  This  is  the  com- 
mon mustard  upon  our  tables.  The  Germans  and 
French  have  a  way  of  preparing  mustard  in  which 
much  of  its  pungency  is  modified  by  spices.  If 
any  of  our  German  readers  can  give  us  a  recipe  for 
this  manner  of  preparing  mustard,  we  should  be 
glad,  as  we  believe  that  no  one  who  has  once  tried 
it  would  willingly  take  the  other  kind.  Catsup  and 
Sauces.  Theseare  not  considered  as  necessary  in  the 
caster.  Catsup,  if  properly  made  of  tomatoes,  is  too 
thick  and  unmanageable  to  get  through  the  narrow 
neck  of  a  cruet,  and  it  is  better  to  put  it  upon  tho 
table  in  a  separate  bottle.  The  same  with  Worces- 
tershire and  other  sauces  that  may  be  fancied.  It 
is  a  great  deal  better  to  have  a  common,  black  bot- 
tle for  catsup,  from  which  those  who  desire  it  can 
get  some,  than  to  have  an  elegant  cut-glass  cruet 
into  which  the  catsup  has  been  introduced  with  a 
difficulty  only  to  be  equaled  by  that  experienced  by 
those  who  attempt  to  get  it  out. 

An  Overworked  Farmer's  Wife. 


There  comes  from  Columbia  Co.,  Oregon,  the 
following,  which  seems  to  be  so  truthful  a  setting 
forth  of  the  condition  of  many  a  farmer's  wife  that 
we  give  it  place,  not  only  in  the  hope  it  may  call  out 
some  help  for  the  writer,  but  also  that  unthinking 
"  men  folks  "  may  see  how  the  daily  life  of  a  hard- 
worked  woman  reads  iu  print.  The  writer  says : 
"  There  is  an  article  in  the  April  No.  of  your  pa- 
per by  Mrs.  H.  M.  K.,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa.,  in  which 
she  tells  how  the  house  and  dairy-work  should  be 
done,  and  I  must  say  her  plan  is  a  very  good  one ; 
but  will  she,  or  any  one  else,  tell  me  how  to  have 
things  go  on  smoothly;  keep  one's  self,  children, 
house,  and  dairy,  in  good  order  where  there  arc  not 
two  women  to  do  the  work,  and  where  hired  help 
expect  large  wages  and  but  little  work  ?  Where  the 
churning  is  not  done  by  machinery  and  there  are 
no.  children  large  enough  to  be  of  any  service,  but 
where  all  the  house  and  dairy-work,  skimming 
milk,  churning  and  working  butter,  washing  milk- 
pans,  house-cleaning,  washing,  ironing,  dish-wash- 
ing, making,  mending,  baking,  etc.  (to  say  nothing 
of  three  little  ones  and  three  men  with  an  occasion- 
al hired  man  to  wait  upon),  must  be  done  by  one 
pair  of  weary  hands,  and  one  weary  heart  must 
bear  all  the  complaints  when  it  is  not  all  done?  I 
say  if  any  one  can  tell  me  how  all  this  can  be  done 
by  one  woman,  and  she  in  very  poor  health,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  him  or  her.  But  if  it  cannot 
be  done  (and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  cannot,  for 
I  have  tried  for  the  last  three  years),  then  please  tell 
me  what  part  to  leave  undone,  for  I  cannot  decide. 
If  I  neglect  myself,  I  am  liable  to  be  considered 
slovenly;  if  I  neglect  my  children,  I  am  thought 
an  unfeeling  mother  and  that  tbe  children  are 
taught  slovenly  habits ;  if  I  neglect  the  buttons  on 
the  men  folks'  clothes  they  are  sure  to  break  one  of 
the  commandments ;  if  I  neglect  the  washing  or 
ironing,  there  is  a  general  hubbub  when  clean 
clothes  are  wanted ;  if  I  neglect  the  house-work  I 
am  called  a  poor  housekeeper ;  if  I  neglect  the 
dairy-work  I  cannot  get  the  extra  price  for  my  but- 
ter that  I  am  accustomed  to  (and  I  tell  you,  it  is 
very  flattering  to  receive  five  cents  above  the  com- 
mon market  price  for  your  butter);  or,  if  I  have 
visitors,  which  shall  I  neglect — my  work  or  my  com- 
pany ?  If  tired  nature  gives  way  (as  is  the  case 
pretty  often  of  late),  and  I  am  obliged  to  give  up 
for  a  time,  how  am  I  ever  to  overtake  my  work 
again?  Now,  if  any  one  will  tell  me  all  these 
things,  I  shall  be  very  thankful."  s 


Bills  of  Fare  for  Autumn. 


[A  year  or  more  ago  we  gave  a  series  of  bills  of 
fare  for  each  day  in  the  week  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  manuscript  for  the  other  seasons  had 
been  mislaid,  and  as  it  now  turns  up  we  give  a  bill 
of  fare  for  a  week  in  autumn.  The  lady  who  fur- 
nished these  does  not  of  course  expect  that  any 
one  will  strictly  follow  them,  but  offers  them  as 
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suggestions  to  help  the  housekeeper  answer  the 
ever  perplexing  question  "  What  shall  we  have  to 
cat  ?"  There  are  articles  mentioned  which  are  only 
to  be  obtained  when  one  is  near  a  market.  Still  it  is 
easy  to  substitute  something  else  for  those,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  many  will  find  them  useful. — Eds.] 

Monday. — Breakfast.— Fried  pork,  fried  onions, 

corn   bread,   baked    potatoes,    coffee Dinner. — 

Stewed  mutton,  boiled  rice,  stewed  tomatoes,  bak- 
ed potatoes,  peach  pie Tea.—  Stewed  pears,  rye 

bread,  ginger  cookies,  tea. 

Tuesday.  —  Breakfast.  —  Roast  corn,  mutton 
chops,  baked  potatoes,  sliced  tomatoes,  dry  toast 
....Dinner.' — -Baked  pickerel,  mashed  potatoes, 
baked  tomatoes,  squash,  batter  pudding. ...  Tea. — 
Baked  quinces,  egg  puffs,  pot  cheese,  mountain 
cake,  tea. 

Wednesday. — Breakfast. — Mock  oysters,  scram- 
bled eggs,  fried  potatoes,  hot  rolls,  coffee Din- 
ner.— Broiled  chicken,  boiled  corn,  baked  sweet  po- 
tatoes,  pickled    peaches,    celery,    bread,    grapes, 

melons,   peaches Tea. — Raised    biscuits,   baked 

apples   and  cream,   smoked  halibut,  bread   cake. 

TnuRSDAY.  —  Breakfast.  —  Fried  sweet-breads, 
toasted  bread,  fried  sweet  potatoes,  baked  sour  ap- 
ples,   coffee Dinner. — Bean    soup,    beefsteak, 

boiled  corn,  baked  Hubbard  squash,  boiled  pota- 
toes, pickled  peppers,  squash  pie Tea. — Stewed 

grapes,  short-cakes,  tea,  cake. 

Friday. — Breakfast.— -  Cold  boiled  pork,  coffee 
cake,  baked  sweet  potatoes,  coffee.. .  .Dinner. — 
Corned  white-fish  and  cream  sauce, mould  of  mashed 
potatoes  browned,   sliced  tomatoes,  boiled  corn, 

Lima  beans,   peach   Indian  pudding Tea. — Rye 

and  Indian  bread,  cider  apple  sauce,  baked  pears, 
crullers,  tea. 

Saturday. — Breakfast. — Pork  steak,  boiled  pota- 
toes, fried  apples,  corn  dodgers,  coffee.... Dinner, 
— Roast  leg  of  pork,  boiled  sweet  potatoes,  cab- 
bage in  cream,  cider  apple-sauce,  celery,  picealily 
or  mixed  pickle,  poor  man's  plum  pudding. . . .  Tea. 
— Cold  roast  pork,  pickled  Dears,  soft  jumbles,  fresh 
bread  and  butter. 

Sunday.  —  Breakfast.  —  Fried  chicken,  baked 
potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  coffee.... Dinner. — 
Mock  venison,  i.  e.,  leg  of  mutton  spiced,  stuffed, 
and  roasted,  jelly  sauce;  celery,  mashed  potatoes, 
stewed  tomatoes,  Marrow  sqnash,  Eve's  pudding, 

apples,  grapes,  popped  corn Tea. — Soda  biscuits, 

cold  tongue,  canned  strawberries,  silver  cake,  tea. 


Cleaning  Coat  Collars. 


"Mary,"  Rochester,  Minn.,  writes:  "Can  you 
spare  room  in  your  columns  to  enquire  if  any  thrifty 
housewife  will  tell  us  how  to  cleanse  our  husbands' 
coat  collars?  Soap  and  water,  we  all  know,  will  do 
it ;  but  the  men  complain  that  this  fades  them. 
Will  some  one  who  knows  show  us  a  better  way?" 

Coat  collars  becomie  soiled  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  hair,  which  is  naturally  oily,  or  is  by  some 
made  so  artificially.  This  slight  greasiness  upon 
the  collar  gathers  flue  dust,  and  the  two  together 
form  a  mixture  disagreeable  to  look  upon  and  diffi- 
cult to  remove — especially  if  allowed  to  accumulate 
and  harden.  It  is  best  to  clean  the  collar  frequently. 
Very  strong  alcohol  or  benzine  may  be  used.  In 
cither  case  do  not  work  near  a  lamp,  for  fear  of  ac- 
cidents. If  any  of  our  readers  can  suggest  any- 
thing better,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


Vinegar— Acetic  Acid. 


'  Several  letters  show  us  that  the  composition  of 
vinegar  is  not  understood.  One  asks :  "  Does 
acetic  acid  assist  in  making  cider  vinegar,  or  is  it 
hurtful  ?" — Vinegar  owes  all  its  value  to  acetic  acid, 
and  is  that  acid  in  a  diluted  state  more  or  less  im- 
pure. As  vinegar  is  made  by  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation, it  comes  from  the  conversion  of  alcohol 
into  acetic  acid.  It  may  be  made  directly  from  al- 
cohol, or  from  solutions  containing  sugar,  which 
will  produce  alcohol.  Cider  and  other  fruit  juices, 
as  well  as  solutions  of  molasses  and  sugar,  have  the 


sugar  they  contain  first  converted  into  alcohol,  and 
this,  by  another  fermentation,  produces  acetic  acid. 
So  acetic  acid  is  the  very  ingredient  which  makes 
the  liquid  vinegar,  and  in  the  diluted  form  in  which 
it  there  exists  is  not  only  not  hurtful,  but  is  gener- 
ally considered  a  wholesome  condiment.  Acetic 
acid  may  be  produced  iu  other  ways  than  by  fer- 
mentation. That  which  is  used  in  the  arts  is  largely 
prepared  by  the  distillation  of  wood.  This  is,  how- 
ever, rarely,  if  ever,  used  to  make  table  vinegar. 
The  colorless  vinegar  known  as  "wine  vinegar," 
so  much  used  by  the  pickle  makers,  is  prepared 
from  dilute  alcohol,  usually  in  the  form  of  whiskey. 
It  is  quite  as  wholesome  as  any  other  vinegar,  but 
far  less  agreeable  than  that  made  from  cider,  as  it 
kicks  the  pleasant  aromatic  qualities   derived  from 

the  fruit "  E.   K."  is  troubled  by  her  vinegar 

turning  almost  black  after  it  is  takeu  from  the  bar- 
rel. There  has  probably  been  some  iron  in  contact 
with  it — may  be  some  nails  driven  through  the 
6ides  of  the  barrel  in  fastening  the  hoops.  A  smaf 
amount  of  iron  would  discolor  the  vinegar. 


The  Pickle  Questions. 

Judging  from  our  letters,  we  are  a  pickle-eating 
community.  The  purport  of  the  many  letters — all 
from  the  West — is,  "  How  can  we  put  up  such  pick- 
les as  are  brought  from  the  East  ?"  Our  answer  is, 
Tou  cannot  readily  do  it.  These  "boughten" 
pickles  differ  from  the  home-made  mainly  in  appear- 
ance ;  they  are  of  a  fine  green  color,  put  in  bottles 
with  a  handsome  label,  and  in  perfectly  clear  vine- 
gar. Iu  flavor  they  are  altogether  inferior  to  those 
which  can  be  made  in  the  family.  We  were  once 
in  a  pickle  factor}",  and  saw  an  enormous  copper 
caldron  full  of  pickles  ;  the  proprietor  told  us 
that  they  were  kept  there  at  a  heat  hardly  comfort- 
able to  the  hand,  with  the  necessary  changes  of 
water  until  every  trace  of  salt  was  extracted,  when 
they  would  be  of  a  beautiful  green  and  ready  for 
the  vinegar.  We  do  not  know  that  this  is  the 
practice  of  all  pickle  factories,  but  this  was  that  of 
a  large  and  successful  one.  The  vinegar  used  was 
the  "wine"  or  whiskey  vinegar,  referred  to  in  an- 
other article.  Pickles  prepared  in  this  way  are 
very  showy  upon  the  table,  but  we  prefer  the  hon- 
est home-made  thing,  even  if  it  is  not  quite  so 
green.  We  add  two  recipes  from  correspondents. 
Mrs.  A.  Coffinberry,  St.  Joseph's  Co.,  Mich.,  says : 

"For  one  barrel  of  pickles  take  three  pails  of 
pure  rain-water,  three  quarts  of  salt,  and  one  pound 
of  alum.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water;  dissolve 
the  alum  in  a  separate  vessel  and  mix  with  the 
brine.  The  pickles  should  be  washed  clean  before 
being  put  into  the  brine,  and  stirred  briskly  with 
the  hand  every  day  until  fermentation  takes  place, 
and  a  white  scum  begins  to  form  on  the  surface  of 
the  brine;  then  spread  over  the  pickles  a  cloth, 
place  on  this  a  board  nearly  fittiug  the  barrel,  and 
on  the  board  a  weight  sufficient  to  keep  all  covered 
with  the  brine.  When  more  pickles  are  added,  the 
cover  and  cloth  must  be  removed  and  thoroughly 
washed  before  being  replaced.  When  the  barrel  is 
full,  the  cover  and  weight  may  he  replaced  and  left 
to  stand  for  use.  I  have  kept  pickles  iu  this  man- 
ner perfectly  sound  and  crisp  for  two  years.  Pick- 
les kept  in  this  way  need  no  soaking ;  they  may  at 
any  time  be  takeu  from  the  brine,  washed,  and  put 
immediately  into  vinegar. 

"I  have  had  excellent  pickles  on  my  dinner  ta- 
ble three  hours  after  they  were  removed  from  the 
brine.  If  from  any  peculiarity  of  the  season,  or 
from  any  mismanagement,  any  of  the  pickles  should 
be  found  to  soften,  at  once  remove  all  from  the 
brine  and  make  a  new  one,  and  I  will  guarantee 
that  they  will  keep  for  years,  if  desired.  If  the 
brine  should  evaporate  so  as  to  leave  the  pickles 
uncovered,  make  a  weak  brine  of  salt  and  water, 
and  pour  enough  over  them  to  keep  them  well 
covered." 

Yellow  Pick  1c.  —  "  H.  E.  E.,"  Angelica, 
N.  T.,  sends  us  the  following  : 

"A 5-gaIlon  jar  two-thirds  full  of  the  best  vinegar, 
2  lbs.  of  ground  mustard,  2  lbs.  of  white  mustard 
seed,  1  lb.  of  black,  do.,  \i  lb.  of  race  (root)  ginger 


pounded  fine  and  tied  in  a  bag,  2  oz.  of  celery  seed, 
15  cents'  worth  (probably  2  oz.)  of  turmeric  iu  a 
bag,  tarragon  and  mace,  green  and  red  peppers  to 
the  taste,  1  doz.  lemons  cut  in  rings,  horse-radish 
cut  in  rings;  alum,  size  of  walnut ;  and  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  such  as  small  beans,  radish  pods, 
nasturtiums,  small  ears  of  green  corn,  cauliflower, 
small  cucumbers,  large  cucumbers  cut  iu  rings, 
cabbage  quartered,  scalded  in  weak  brine,  and  laid 
in  the  sun  to  dry  aud  bleach.  The  jar  is  to  be  kept 
in  the  sun  as  much  as  possible,  and  stirred  every- 
day ;  also  rubbing  the  turmeric  bag.  The  vegetables 
should  be  put  into  brine  for  24  hours  before  putting 
them  into  the  pickle." 

*   l  M«Wi    — •-•. 

How  to  Use  Sour  Bread. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "accidents  will  happen 
in  the  best  regulated  families,"  and  sometimes  the 
bread  is  sour.  Sour  white  bread  is  very  poor  eat- 
ing, and  besides  it  is  not  healthful,  though  exactly 
why,  we  will  leave,  the  doctors  to  tell.  We  know, 
from  well-recognized  symptoms,  it  is  not  healthful 
diet,  and  never  cat  it,  though  we  eat  with  relish 
the  German  Schwartz  Brod,  which,  iu  perfection, 
should  be  distinctly  sour,  but  not  much  so.  How- 
ever, we  welcome  the  appearance  of  sour  white 
bread,  for  we  can  fall  back  upon  rye,  which,  after 
all,  is  our  standby,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  we  know 
what  nice  puddings  and  cakes  are  in  store  for 
us  as  the  sour  bread  is  gradually  worked  up. 

If  the  bread  cannot  be  used  immediately,  it 
should  be  sliced  as  soon  as  it  is  stale  enough,  and 
dried  thoroughly  in  an  oven  which  is  cooling  off  or 
not  hot  enough  to  scorch  it  at  all.  It  may  require 
to  be  put  in  the  oven  two  or  three  times  before  it 
is  dry  enough  to  keep. 

Baked  Bread  Pudding. — To  a  pint  of  bread 
crumbs  add  a  pint  of  milk  and  let  them  soak  thor- 
oughly ;  add  a  second  pint  of  milk,  four  well-beaten 
eggs,  and  salt,  sugar,  and  spiee  to  taste,  together 
with  soda  enough  to  correct  the  acidity  of  tho 
bread  (half  a  teaspoonful  is  usually  enough );  bake 
half  an  hour.      The  number  of  eggs  is   arbitrary. 

Boiled  Bread  Pudding. — Soak  in  the  same  way 
bread  crumbs  in  milk  until  perfectly  6oft,  using  only 
enough  milk  to  6often  them,  add  three  beaten  eggs 
with  salt  and  a  little  soda;  it  should  be  quite  stiff; 
raisins  are  an  agreeable  addition ;  boil  iu  a  cloth 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  serve  with  hot  wine 
sauce. 

Griddle  Cakes. — Soak  the  bread  as  before  di- 
rected, having  an  excess  of  milk;  thicken  with 
flour;  sour  milk  maybe  employed  with  advantage, 
but  is  not  necessary;  add  soda  and  salt  dissolved 
in  milk,  being  careful  not  to  get  in  too  much  soda. 


Hints  on  Cooking,  etc. 

Carrot  Pic— By  Mrs.  M.  B.  D.,  Suffolk  Co., 
N.  T. — Scrape  the  skins  from  the  carrots,  boil 
them  soft,  and  rub  through  a  sieve.  To  a  pint  of 
the  pulp,  put  three  pints  of  milk,  six  beaten  eggs, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  whole  one. 
Sweeten  aud  salt  it  to  taste,  and  bake  in  deep  pie 
plates  without  an  upper  crust. 

Onions  mid  Tomatoes. — Tomatoes  are 
susceptible  of  being  cooked  in  many  ways.  To 
the  writer's  notion  the  glorification  of  tomatoes  is 
to  cook  them  with  a  little  finely  chopped  onion. 
Of  course  there  are  many  who  do  not  tolerate  onion 
under  any  circumstances,  but  let  those  who  like 
both  onions  and  tomatoes  try  it.  The  flavor  of 
each,  the  onion  and  tomato,  seems  to  modify  the 
other,  and  the  result  is,  to  our  individual  notion, 
what  James  Russell  Lowell  described  poetry  to  be 
— "a  touch  beyond.' 

Soda  Sponge  Cake.  —  By  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Griffith,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. — 1  egg,  1  cup  of  sour 
cream,  1  cup  of  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  J^  tea- 
spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  3  cups  of  flour ;  flavor 
to  taste.  I  sometimes  put  y,  cup  of  dried  currants 
and  the  6ame  of  citron  or  raisins  in  place  of  flavor- 
ing; either  way  it  is  very  light  and  nice  while  fresh. 
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The  Doctor's  Talks— How  to  Make 
a  Fire. 

In  looking  at  my  last  "Talk"  after  it  was  printed,  it 
Ecemed  to  me  that  the  Boys  and  Girls  would  not  exactly 
understand  how  the  Indians  managed  to  get  a  five  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  sticks  ;  so  I  asked  Mr.  Roberts,  to  whom 
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Pig.  1. — AX   INDIAN   MAKING    A    FIRH. 

yon  arc  indebted  for  all  the  nice  engravings,  to  make  an 
illustration  which  should  show  tho  Indian  at  work  ;  this 
he  has  done,  and  it  is  given  in  fig-.  1.  The  method  which 
this  engraving  illustrates,  and  which  was  described  last 
month,  is  a  slow  and  tedious  way  of  converting  motion 
into  heat.  The  next  step  is  the  flint  and  steel.  I  sup- 
pose that  all  the  boys  and  girls  have  seen  a  flint  and 
steel ;  still  as  some  of  them  may  not  I  will  describe 
them.  Flint  is  avery  hard  stone,  and  when  shap- 
ed for  use  is  of  the  form 
,  shown  in  figure  2.  The 
steel  is  variously  shap- 
Fig.  2.— flint.  ed,  one  of  the  common  FigT3. 

forms  being  shown  in  figure  3.  "When  the  steel  is  struck 
forcibly  against  the  edge  of  the  flint,  small  particles  of 
the  steel  are  knocked  off",  and  so  much  motion  is  con- 
verted into  heat  that  these  particles  become  red-hot  and 
actually  bum.  You  may  think  it  a  strange  thing  for  so 
hard  a  thing  as  steel  to  burn. 
Just  go  to  a  blacksmith's  or 
any  other  mechanic's  ehop, 


Fig.  4. 


■"■here  you  can  get  the  filings  of  steel  or  of  iron  even,  of 
which  eteel  is  only  a  form,  and  pee  how  easily  tbey 
burn.  Sprinkle  6ome  of  these  filings  upon  a  candle  flame 
or  a  gas  flame,  and  see  what  brilliant  sparks  they  will 

make,  as  in  fig. 
4.  Iron  and  steel 
filings  are  much 
used  togive  bril- 
liancy in  fire- 
works. Each 
blow  of  the  steel 
against  the  flint 
knocks  off  email 
particles,       and 

Fig.  7.-STMKTNG  FTRE.  nerei    as     in    the 

case  of  the  sticks  used  by  the  savage  in  making  a  fire, 
we  have  the  force  used  converted  into  heat.  That 
heat  is  sufficient  to  burn  the  small  particles  knocked  off 
from  the  steel.  Now  there  must  be  some  way  of  making 
this  heat,  these  burning  particles  of  steel,  useful  in  get- 
ting a  fire.  In  olden  times— perhaps  yonr  fathers  and 
mothers  can  recollect  them — every  family  had  a  tinder 
box.    Such  a  thing  is  not  known  in  the  household  at  the 


present  time,  but  your  grandmothers  all  had  one.  A 
shallow  tin  box,  fig.  5,  about  5  inches  acrosB  and  2  or  3 
inches  deep,  had  a  cover  with  a  socket  upon  it  to  hold  a 
candle.  When  this  was  opened,  it  was  found  to  contain 
a  disk  or  round  piece  of  tin,  flg.  6,  which  fitted  exactly 
to  the  inside  of  the  box,  and  pressed  down  upon  the 
tinder.  Now  we  begin  to  get  at  the  way  of  using  the 
sparks  made  by  the  flint  and  steel.  "What  boy  or  girl 
of  our  time  ever  saw  Under?  We  doubt  if  any  of  them 
ever  did  ;  yet  it  used  to  be,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  present  style  of 
matches,  an  important  article  in  the 
household.  It  was  made  by  burning 
rags,  and  when  they  were  well  charred 
extinguishing  them.  Thus  a  lot  of  rags 
would  be  burned  in  the 
tinder-box,  and  when  they 
were  well  alight  they  would 
be  extinguished  by  putting 
on  the  disk,  fig.  6,  which 
would  pat  out  the  flame  and 
leave  a  light  charcoal  ready 
to  catch  fire  at  the  slightest 
spark.  It  was  these  charred 
rags,  this  tinder,  that  served 
our  grandmothers.  They 
opened  the  box,  struck  the 
Eteel  against  the  flint,  as 
Fhown  in  fig.  7,  and  soon  a 
bpark,  a  bit  of  burning  steel, 
fell  upon  the  tinder  and  that 
caught  fire.  What  next?  A 
spark  in  the  tinder  would  not  make  a 
fire.  Then  there  had  to  be  brimstone 
matches  at  hand.  Many  a  farmer's  boy 
has  made  these.  He  has  split  straight- 
grained  pine  into  slivers,  and  made 
these  matches  by  dipping  their  ends 
into  melted  sulphur  or  brimstone, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  Somebody  in- 
vented a  plane  which  would  turn  out  a  curled  shaving,  and 
in  the  early  days  when  brimstone  matches  used  to  be  sold, 
made  qnite  a  revolution  in  the  trade.  Bunches  of  slivers 
with  brimstone  on  their  ends,  like  flg.  8,  stood  no  chance 
in  the  market  against  the  light  curled  shaving  shown  in 
fig.  9.  Click-dick,  went  the  flint  and  steel,  the  sparks 
caught  in  the  tinder,  then  the  tinder  was  blown  to  make 
sure  of  the  fire,  and  then  a  brimstone  match  of  one  or 
the  other  kinds  we  have  described  was  applied,  and  if  all 
went  well  a  fire  was  obtained.  This  is  the  way  our 
grandparents  used  to  get  a  fire. 


**XUe  One  Ilia*  Watches  tho  SHeep 
Will  Win   the  Wool." 

At  a  large  manufactory  of  jewelry  in  New  Jersey  two 
young  men  were  once  working  in  the  same  room  and 
earning  equal  wages.  A  foreman  being  required  for 
that  department  one  of  the  two  received  the  appointment. 
Six  months  after,  he  rose  to  be  foreman  of  the  whole 
factory.  While  he  was  holding  this  position  one  of  the 
two  members  of  the  firm  suddenly  died,  and  the  remain- 
ing partner,  soon  finding  the  cares  of  sole-proprietor- 
ship too  heavy,  called  his  young  foreman  to  a  partner- 
ship in  the  business.  Only  three  mouths  afterward  his 
unexpected  death  left  sole  owner  and  manager  the  young 
man  only  eighteen  months  before  a  humble  journeyman. 
His  former  work-fellow  still  toils  at  the  same  table,  a 
journeyman  still,  envying  his  fortunate  shop-mate,  and 
cursing  his  own  "miserable  luck." 

Yet,  in  fact,  "luck"  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
different  fortunes  of  the  two  men  are  fully  accounted  for 
by  their  characters.  Both  were  strictly  sober,  skillful, 
and  industrious.  But  one  was  watchful  of  the  employers'' 
interest,  the  other  careless.  One  was  in  the  habit  of  leav- 
ing work  a  day  as  often  as  he  chose  ;  the  other  was  ever 
at  his  post,  no  matter  what  picnics,  parades,  ball-matches, 
or  target-shootings  took  place.  One  dropped  his  tools 
on  the  instant  of  the  six  o'clock  whistle,  the  other 
stayed  to  finish  his  job.  One  refused  to  do  overwork 
when  orders  were  pressing,  because  "  he  wouldn't  be 
imposed  upon;"  the  other  was  always  willing  to  do  what- 
ever he  was  called  upon  to  do.  He  won  his  promotion 
by  giving  his  whole  heart  to  his  trade.  Devoting  him- 
self to  the  business  as  thoroughly  as  though  it  were  his 
own,  he  made  it  his  own. 

His  history  reminds  us  of  the  saying  of  an  old  shepherd, 
to  the  boy  who  complained  that  his  companion  had  left 
him  to  tend  the  sheep  alone.  "Never  mind,  my  boy,  if 
you  watch  the  sheep,  you'll  win  the  wool."  "Seest  thou 
a  man  diligent  in  his  business?  He  shall  stand  before 
kings,  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men,"  wrote  the 
wise  man  of  olden  time. 

Boys,  don't  be  afraid  of  work,  don't  talk  too  much  of 
your  rights,  and  think  too  little  of  your  duties.  Whether 
your  place  is  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory,  behind  the 
counter  or  the  desk,  faithfulness  there  will  be  a  roend  in 
the  ladder  lifting  you  higher. 


One  day  last  month  Willie  Brewster,  of  Irasburgh,  Vt, 
a  lad  lfj  years  old,  harrowed  with  a  span  of  horses  11 
acres  of  ground,  and  after  putting  up  his  team  went  one 
mile  through  mud  and  water  after  the  cows,  drove  them 
home  and  milked  nine  of  them.  A  pretty  good  day's 
work  for  a  boy. 

Ways  ©t*  (nCltiBBg-    a,    Living' — Street 


The  stranger  who  visits  New  York  will  probably  see 
in  his  walks  a  woman  with  a  most  pitiful  expression  sit- 
ting on  some  step.  She  has  a  young  child  sleeping  in 
her  arms  and  probably  one  or  two  more  at  her  side ;  the 
poor  things,  apparently  overcome  with  fatigue,  have  clung 
to  their  mother's  side  and  have  fallen  asleep  too.  This 
is  a  picture  calculated  to  arouse  sympathy,  and  the 
stranger  puts  his  hands  in  his  pocket  to  find  some  change 
for  this  suffering  woman  and  her  dependent  children. 
Put  your  hand  in  your  pocket— and  keep  it  there  while 
we  tell  you  that  this  is  ail  a  sham,  or,  as  the  police  say, 
"a put  up  thing."  Go  by  the  place  to-morrow,  and  day 
after  day  for  a  week,  pass  by  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
and  there  will  be  the  woman  and  the  children  in  tho 
same  attitude  and  asleep.  The  children  are  drugged  to 
insensibility,  and  are  used  as  a  stock  in  trade  by  tho 
woman.  They  are  in  all  probability  neither  of  them 
hers,  but  are  hired  by  her.  Did  she  sit  there  alone  she 
would  excite  but  little  sympathy,  but  with  the  group 
of  children  she  becomes  a  noticeable  object,  and  those 
who  do  not  know  the  trick  naturally  give  alms.  It 
is  said  by  those  who  know  about  such  matters  that  chil- 
dren are  not  only  hired  out  for  begging  purposes,  but — 
horrible  to  state— actually  maimed  and  crippled  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  sympathy.    The  miseries  of  low  life 
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in  large  cities  have  not  half  been  told,  and  yet  these  samo 
wretches,  if  offered  transportation  to  the  country  and  a 
home,  would  not  accept  it  if  they  must  work  for  a  living. 

New   Puzzles  to  l>c   Ansircrrd. 

No.  359.  Word  Puzzle,— What  word  is  there  of  seven 
letters  that,  means  a  woman  particularly  noted ;  decreased 
by  three  letters  leaves  a  man  particularly  noted  ;  de- 
creased by  one  letter  leaves  a  personal  pronoun,  feminine 
gender  ;  decreased  by  one  letter  again  leaves  tt  personal 
pronoun  of  the  masculine  gender. 

No.  360.  Mathematical  Enigma.— My  1st  is  l-6th  of  a 
guinea.  My  2d  is  l-51h  of  an  ounce.  My  3d  Is  1-lllh  of 
a  barley-corn.  My  4th  is  ?  j  of  a  rod.  My  0th  is  }i  of  a 
bale.    My  Cth  is  l-9th  of  a  solid  yard. 

No.  301.  Charade.  My  first  takes  reason  from  her  throne, 
And  leaves  frenzied  fancy  to  reign  alone; 
My  second  'a  a  certain  kind  of  grain, 
Often  joined  with  an  aboriginal  name  ; 
My  third  what  girls  were  called  in  other  days 
And  the  sign  of  4  qts.,  the  Arithmetic  says ; 
If  you  join  these  syllables  parted  again. 
My  whole  will  make  a  vocal  strain. 


No.  862.    IUwtraUd  Rebus.— Something  to  he  heeded. 
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The  old  hen  had  sat  patiently,  and  at  last  her  care  was 
rewarded  by  some  squatty,  downy  things  with. broad  bills 
and  which  made  a  sound  unlike  the  chicks  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  raise.  They  were  ducklings ;  still  she 
cared  for  them  as  if  they  had  been  chickens.  They  would 
come  quickly  enough  if  she  called  them  to  food,  but  were 
Blow  to  obey  her  summons  to  hover.  Soon  these  duck- 
lings began  to  disregard  the  calls  of  the  old  hen  alto- 
gether, and  at  last  concluded  that  they  would  go  oft"  by 
themselves  and  see  the  world.  They  had  paddled  in  the 
water  put  for  them  to  drink,  and  knew  that  there  was 
more  water  somewhere  to  be  found.  The  old  hen  cluck- 
ed and  gave  her  strongest  warnings,  hut  the  broad-bills 
did  not  mind  these— they  started  for  the  water.  What 
they  saw  there  the  artist  has  shown.  A  green  monster 
with  prominent  eyes  and  capacious  mouth  met  them  at 
the  very  entrance  of  that  now  region  they  were  seeking. 
The  artist  has  certainly  shown  the  astonishment  of  the 
duckbngs  at  this  unexpected  meeting,  but  he  does  not 
let  ns  know  whether  they  risked  the  dangers  before 
them  or  went  back  to  the  care  of  the  motherly  old  hen. 
It  lias  always  seemed  to  ns  that  a  duckling  hatched  by  a 
hen  is  the  most  ungrateful  of  animals.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  hen  is  not  the  ducklings  own  mother.  But 
we  have  seen  boys  and  girls,  who  have  received  every 
benefit  from  those  who  were  in  no  wise  related  to  them, 
who  would  be  quite  as  wayward  and  as  disregarded  of 
advice  as  the  young  ducks  are  to  the  clucking  of  the  old 
ben,  and  are  bound  to  see  the  world  for  themselves.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  them  had  they  met  such  a  sur- 
prise, at  the  start  as  did  the  ducklings  in  the  picture. 

"Del.'*  and  "Se."— One  who  is  evidently  not  a 
juvenile  writes,  asking  what  these  abbreviations  mean 


when  attached  to  engravings.  We  answer  him  through 
these  columns,  as  it  is  something  which  Boys  and  Girls 
ought  to  know.  In  earlier  times  all  works  upon  science 
and  art  were  written  in  Latin,  that  being  the  language  of 
the  learned  in  the  days  when  there  were  no  such  things 
as  common  schools  and  popular  education.  Things  are 
now  wonderfully  changed,  but  still  some  of  the  old  Latin 
terms  are  retained.  If  you  see  at  the  bottom  of  an  en- 
graving, John  Smith,  Del.,  that  "Del.11  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Dilinhvif,  the  Latin  for  "he  drew  it."  If  on 
another  place  you  sec  Joseph  Jones,  Sc.,  H  means  that 
Jones  he  cut  or  engraved  it — Sctdpsii.  Sometimes  on 
pictures  will  be  found  Pin.r.  or  Plnxt — which  stand  for 
Pinxlt,  he  painted  it.  Perhaps  the  differences  between 
drawing,  painting,  and  engraving,  are  not  well  under- 
stood by  our  young  friends.  Some  years  ago — so  long 
ago  that  our  yotuig  friends  have  become  old  ones, — we 
gave  an  account,  of  the  whole  matter.  No  doubt  a  de- 
scription of  the  way  in  which  engravings  arc  made  would 
interest  our  young  readers,  and  we  shall  before  long  en- 
deavor to  get  our  engravers  to  prepare  some  illustrations 
which  will  show  them  the  way  in  which  pictures  arc 
made,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  understand 
more  about  the  "Del.,"   "Sc,"  and    "Pinxt." 

Only  a,  BVbtole. 

A  lady  in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  sends  us  a  pebble  about  as 
large  as  a  Lima  bean,  which  is  a  piece  of  a  very  hard 
mineral—  quartz.  Quartz  is  one  of  our  most  common 
minerals,  and  appears  in  the  greatest  variety  of  forms. 
The  purest  sand  is  quartz  with  a  little  coloring  matter. 
It  is  often  found  milky  while,  again  granular  and  "  crumb- 
ly" like  loaf  sugar,  and  again  as  transparent  as  glass. 
It  is  often  found  in  the  form  of  beautiful  crystals,  and 


when  these  are  colored  purple  they  are  called  amethysts. 
Boys  and  Girls  should  make  collections  of  all  the  various 
stones  and  rocks  that  are  found  upon  the  farm  and  try  to 
learn  something  about  them.  In  most  localities  they 
will  find  nine  out  of  ten  of  their  specimens  to  be  some 
form  of  quartz.  But  this  pebble,  hard  enough  to  scratch 
glass,  is  worn  as  smooth  as  a  bean,  to  which  we  have 
compared  it  in  size.  It  was  found  inland,  far  from  the 
sea.  What  rubbing  and  rolling  it  must  at  some  time 
have  had  to  bring  its  hard  surface  to  such  a  shape  ! 
Possibly  before  the  human  race  was  created  this  little 
pebble  was  ground  to  its  prcseut  shape  and  now  comes 
to  us  to  tell  of  an  age  farther  in  the  past  than  we  can 
think.  It  is  only  a  little  pebble,  yet  could  it  tell  its 
history  what  a  marvellous  one  it  would  be  !  What  force 
separated  it  from  the  mass  to  which  it  belonged  ?  What 
countless  rollings  of  the  surf  of  a  now  unknown  sea 
rounded  it !  When  the  bones  of  some  mammoth  animal 
of  former  ages  are  found,  there  is  a  great  wonderment, 
and  the  learned  write  long  articles  about  them.  Yet  the 
pebbles  are  by  thousands  all  around  us,  and  each  one  of 
them  really  as  wonderful  as  the  mammoth,  if  we  look  at 
it  aright.  It  is  not  always  the  largest  things  that  are  best 
worth  thinking  of.  The  light  of  the  little  fire-fly  is  quite 
as  much  of  a  puzzle  as  that  of  the  sun.  The  tiny  moss  is 
thought  as  interesting  by  the  botanist  as  the  largest 
oak  tree.  Each  little  pebble  has  a  history,  every 
leaf  is  a  wonder,  every  flower  speaks  to  us  and  asks  us 
to  admire  its  structure.  Happy  is  the  child  who  loves 
pebbles,  plants,  birds,  and  insects,  and  can  find  pleasure 
in  watching  them  and  learning  about  them.  They  will 
all  teach  him  or  her  some  lesson,  and  in  admiring  the 
beauties  of  creation  they  will  learn  to  revere  the  Creator 
who  has  filled  the  world  with  such  variety  and  beauty. 
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".  THE  BES1    JUVENILE  MAGAZINE  EVER    PUBLISHED    IN  ANY  LAND    OB    LANGUAGE:' 


UK    YOUNG    FOLKS. 


The  Conductors  of  OVti  TOUXG  FOLKS  are  constantly  receiving  the  most  hearty  assurances  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  Magazine  is  liked  this  year  even  better  than  ever 
belore.  The  practical  and  instructive  articles  arc  found  to  be  exceedingly  entertaining  as  well  as  valuable.  Mit.  Hale's  delightful  series  of  papers,  suggesting  How  to  Read,  How  to 
Talk,  etc.;  Mcs.  Agassiz's  graphic  and  thoroughly  reliable  articles  on  Coral  Animals  and  the  Reefs  they  build ;  Me.  Trowbridge's  vivid  descriptions  of  Glass-Making  and  Coal- 
mining ;  Mr..  Hone's  excellent  Historical  articles  ;  and  Me.  Pabtox's  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  other  articles,  have  won  the  highest  praise  from  their  hun- 
dreds ot  thousands  of  readers. 

There  are  the  best  of  Stories  also  for  Boys  and  Girls;  and  gray-beards  confess  to  reading  Me.  Aldrich's  "  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  with  as  great  delight  as  their  grandchildren.  From 
the  October  number  of  the  Story  we  extract  a  few  pages  telling  how 

A    FROG    HE    WOULD    A-WOOING    GO. 


If  the  reader  supposes  that  I  lived  all  this  while  in  Hi  vermouth  without  falling  a  victim  to 
one  or  more  of  the  young  ladies  attending  Miss  Dorothy  Gibbs's  Female  Institute,  why, 
then,  all  I  have  to  say  is  the  reader  exhibits  his  ignorance  of  human  nature. 

Miss  Gibbs's  seminary  was  located  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Temple  Grammar 
School,  and  numbered  about  thirty-five  pupils,  the  majority  of  whom  boarded  at  the  Hall,— 
Primrose  Hall,  as  Miss  Dorothy  prettily  called  it.  The  Primroses,  as  we  called  them,  ranged 
from  seven  years  of  age  to  sweet  seventeen,  and  a  prettier  group  of  sirens  never  got  togeth- 
er even  in  Ri  vermouth,  for  Ilivermouth,  you  should  know,  is  famous  for  its  pretty  girls. 

There  were  tall  girls  and  short  girls,  rosy  girls  and  pale  girls,  and  girls  as  brown  as  ber- 
ries; girls  like  Amazons,  slender  girls,  weird  and  winning  like  Undine,  girls  with  black 
tresses,  girls  with  auburn  ringlets,  girls  with  every  tinge  of  golden  hair.  To  behold  Miss 
Dorothy's  young  ladies  of  a  Sunday  morning  walking  to  church  two  by  two,  the  smallest 
toddling  at  the  end  of  the  procession  like  the  bobs  at  the  tail  of  a  kite,  was  a  spectacle  to 
fill  with  tender  emotion  the  least  susceptible  heart.  To  see  Miss  Dorothy  marching  grimly 
at  the  head  of  her  light  infantry,  was  to  feel  the  hopelessness  of  making  an  attack  on  any 
pail  of  the  column. 

She  was  a  perfect  dragon  of  watchfulness.  The  most  unguarded  lifting  of  an  eyelash  in 
the  fluttering  battalion  was  sufficient  to  put  her  on  the  look-out.  She  had  had  experiences 
with  the  male  sex,  this  Miss  Dorothy  so  prim  and  grim.  It  was  whispered  that  her  heart 
was  a  tattered  album  scrawled  over  with  love-lines,  but  that  she  had  shut  up  the  volume 
long  ago. 

There  was  a  tradition  that  she  had  been  crossed  In  love;  but  it  was  the  faintest  of  tra- 
ditions. A  gay  young  lieutenant  of  marines  had  flirted  with  her  at  a  country  ball  (a.  d.  1811), 
and  then  marched  carelessly  away  at  the  head  of  his  company  to  the  shrill  music  of  the  fife, 
without  so  much  as  a  sigh  f»r  the  girl  he  left  behind  him.  The  years  rolled  on,  the  gallant 
gay  Lothario— which  was  n't  his  name— married,  became  a  father,  and  then  a  grandfather; 
mid  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking  his  grandchild  was  actually  one  of  Miss  Dorothy's 
young  ladies.    So,  at  least,  ran  the  story. 

The  lieutenant  himself  was  dead  these  many  years;  but  Miss  Dorothy  never  got  over  his 
duplicity.  She  was  convinced  that  tiie  sole  aim  of  mankind  was  to  win  the  unguarded  affec- 
tion of  maidens,  and  then  march  oft"  treacherously  with  flying  colors  to  the  heartless  music 
of  the  drum  and  fife.  To  shield  the  inmates  of  Primrose  Hall  from  the  bitter  influences  that 
had  blighted  her  own  early  affections  was  Miss  Dorothy's  mission  in  life. 

"No  wolves  prowling  about  my  lambs,  If  you  please,"  said  Miss  Dorothy.  "  I  will  not 
allow  it." 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  I  don't  think  the  boy  lives  who  ever  set  foot  within  the 
limits  of  Primrose  Hall  while  the  seminary  was  under  her  charge.  Perhaps  if  Miss  Dorothy 
had  given  her  young  ladies  a  little  more  liberty,  they  would  not  have  thought  it  "such  fun" 
to  make  eyes  over  the  white  lattice  fence  at  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Temple  Grammar 
School.  1  say  perhaps ;  for  it  is  ouc  tiling  to  manage  thirty-live  young  ladles  and  quite 
another  thing  to  talk  about  it. 

But  all  Miss  Dorothy's  vigilance  could  not  prevent  the  young  folks  from  meeting  in  the 
town  now  and  then,  nor  could  her  utmost  ingenuity  interrupt  postal  arrangements.  There 
was  no  end  of  notes  passing  between  the  students  and  the  Primroses.  Notes  tied  to  the 
heads  of  arrows  were  shot  into  dormitory  windows ;  notes  were  tucked  under  fences, 
and  hidden  in  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees.  Every  thick  place  in  the  boxwood  hedge  that 
surrounded  the  seminary  was  a  possible  post-o^cce. 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Miss  Dorothy  the  day  she  unearthed  a  nest  of  letters  in  one  of 


the  huge  wooden  urns  surmounting  the  gateway  that  led  to  her  dovecot.  It  was  a  bitter 
moment  to  Miss  Phcebe  and  Miss  Candace  and  Miss  Ilcsba,  when  they  had  their  locks  of  hair 
grimly  handed  back  to  them  by  Miss  Gibbs  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school.  Girls 
whose  locks  of  hair  had  run  the  blockade  in  safety  were  particularly  severe  on  the  offend- 
ers. But  it  did  n't  stop  other  notes  and  other  tresses,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  can 
stop  them  while  the  earth  holds  together. 

Now  when  I  first  came  to  Rivcrraouth  I  looked  upon  girls  as  rather  tame  company ;  I 
had  n't  a  spark  of  sentiment  concerning  them  ;  but  seeing  my  comrades  sending  and  re- 
ceiving mysterious  epistles,  wearing  bits  of  ribbon  in  their  button-holes  and  leaving  pack- 
ages of  confectionery  (generally  lemon-drops)  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,— why.  I  felt 
that  this  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.  I  resolved,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  fall  in  love  with 
somebody,  and  I  did  n't  care  in  the  least  who  it  was.  In  much  the  same  mood  that  Don 
Quixote  selected  the  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  for  his  lady-love,  I  singled  out  one  of  Miss 
Dorothy's  incomparable  young  ladies  for  mine. 

I  debated  a  long  while  whether  I  should  not  select  two,  but  at  last  settled  down  on  one,— 
a  pale  little  girl  with  blue  eyes,  named  Alice.  I  shall  not  make  a  long  story  of  tins,  for  Alice 
made  6hort  work  of  me.  She  was  secretly  in  love  with  Pepper  Whitcomb.  This  occasioned 
a  temporary  coolness  between  Pepper  and  myself. 

Not  disheartened,  however,  I  placed  Laura  Rice— I  believe  it  was  Laura  Rice— in  the  va- 
cant niche.  The  new  idol  was  more  cruel  than  the  old.  The  former  frankly  sent  me  to  the 
right  about,  but  the  latter  was  a  deceitful  lot.  She  wore  my  nosegay  in  her  dress  at  the 
evening  service  (the  Primroses  were  marched  to  church  threp  times  every  Sunday),  she 
penned  me  the  daintiest  of  notes,  she  sent  me  the  glossiest  of  ringlets  (cut,  as  I  afterwards 
found  out,  from  the  stupid  head  of  Miss  Gibbs's  chamber-maid),  and  at  the  same  time  was 
holding  me  and  ray  pony  np  to  ridicule  in  a  scries  of  letters  written  to  Jack  Harris.  It  was 
Harris  himself  who  kindly  opened  my  eyes. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Bailey,"  said  that  young  gentleman,  "  Laura  ia  an  old  veteran,  and  car- 
ries too  many  guns  for  a  youngster.  She  can't  resist  a  flirtation;  I  believe  she'd  flirt  with 
an  infant  in  arms.  There's  hardly  a  fellow  In  the  school  that  has  n't  worn  her  colors  and 
some  of  her  hair.  She  does  n't  give  out  any  more  of  her  own  hair  now.  it 's  been  pretty 
well  used  up.  The  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply,  you  see.  It  's  all  very  well  to  cor- 
respond with  Laura,  but  as  to  looking  for  anything  serious  from  her,  the  knowing  ones 
don't.  Hope  I  have  n't  hurt  your  feelings,  old  boy,"  (that  was  a  soohhing  stroke  of  flattery 
to  call  me  "old  boy,")  "but 'twas  my  duty  as  a  friend  and  a  Centipede  to  let  you  know 
who  you  were  dealing  with." 

Such  was  the  advice  given  me  by  that  time-stricken,  care-worn,  and  embittered  man  of  the 
world,  who  was  sixteen  years  old  if  he  was  a  day. 

I  dropped  Laura.  In  the  course  of  the  next  twelve  months  I  had  perhaps  three  or  four 
similar  experiences,  and  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  that  I  was  not  a  hoy  likely  to 
distinguish  myself  in  this  branch  of  business. 

I  fought  shy  of  Primrose  Hall  from  that  moment.  Smiles  were  smiled  over  the  boxwood 
hedge,  and  little  hands  were  occasionally  kissed  to  me  ;  but  I  only  winked  my  eye  patron- 
izingly, and  passed  on.  I  never  renewed  tender  relations  with  Miss  Gibbs's  young  ladies. 
All  tills  occurred  during  my  first  year  and  a  half  at  River  mouth. 

Between  my  studies  at  school,  my  out-door  recreations,  and  the  hurts  my  vanity  received, 
I  managed  to  escape  for  the  time  being  any  very  serious  attack  of  that  love  fever  which, 
like  the  measles,  is  almost  certain  to  seize  upon  a  boy  sooner  or  later.  I  was  not  to  be  an 
exception.  I  was  merely  biding  my  time.  The  incidents  I  have  now  to  relate  took  place 
shortly  after  the  events  described  in  the  last  chapter. 
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Peach    Tree    lHsea*e<l.— "  P.   E.    G.," 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  If  the  tree  has  the  yellows,  it  may 
be  known  by  the  weak  growth  and  the  yellow  color  of 
the  leaves.  There  is  probably  no  remedy  for  it.  As  the 
fruit  is  frequently  wormy,  the  failure  may  be  due  to  in- 
sects, added  to  exhaustion  from  over-bearing.  If  the 
case  is  decidedly  one  of  yellows,  it  is  better  to  destroy 
the  tree  at  once  than  to  risk  the  disease  being  communi- 
cated to  other  trees. 

Osage  Orange  in  Bowa.-F.  L.  Warner, 
Floyd  Co.,  Iowa.  The  probabilities  arc  against  the  har- 
diness of  the  Osage  Orange  in  lat.  43°,  bnt  the  degree  of 
latitude  is  no  sure  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
climate.  The  plants  will  continue  to  grow  until  checked 
by  the  frost.  They  are  then  mowed  over  near  the 
ground,  dug  up  (or  plowed  up  if  the  quantity  is  large), 
lied  in  convenient  bundles,  and  stored  in  a  cellar,  with  a 
covering  of  earth,  or  buried  outside  in  a  place  where 
water  will  not  stand,  and  below  the  reach  of  frost. 

Keeping  Plants. —Mrs.  E.  M.  Allen, 
Marion  Co.,  West  Va.  When  cold  weather  comes,  put 
the  Fuchsia  in  the  cellar.  The  Geraniums  will  keep  in 
the  cellar  if  not  too  damp.  It  is  best  to  cut  them  back 
well.  Your  roses  are  hardy,  and  may  be  left  out  all  winter. 

ELSma  BJeans. — Mrs.  E.  M.  A.  picks  tlie 
beans  as  soon  as  the  pods  begin  to  turn,  and  strings  them 
on  twine.  The  strings  are  hung  in  the  sun  or  around  the 
stove.  She  finds  that  they  dry  better  in  the  pod  than 
when  shelled. 

ISersnncla. — A.  Barton.  Steamer  for  Ber- 
muda leaves  every  third  Thursday.  Passage,  §30.  Board 
at  hotel,  $2  per  day,  all  in  gold.  Ladies  can  go  alone. 
We  prefer  to  answer  personal  queries  like  these  by  letter, 
and  the  address  should  always  be  sent. 

Fall  Planting.  -  E.  Snyder,  Highland, 
Kas.,  writes:  "While  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  advantages 
of  fall  planting  in  some  portions  of  the  country,  we  have 
a  large  tract  of  partially  developed  country,  splendid  for 
fruit,  but  where  failure  is  almost  certain  to  follow  fall 
planting."— II  is  probable  that  this  failure  is  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  drying  winds,  which  are  ofteu  more  injuri- 
ous to  newly  set  trees  than  se\  ere  cold. 

Cabbages-  "E.  0.  W.,"  Bethany,  Pa.  If 
the  leaves  turn  yellow,  examine  the  root;  it  is*Hkely  that 
insects  arc  at  work,  or  they  have  already  caused  club-foot. 
There  is  probably  no  help  for  them  now. 

Ivy  Does  not  Cling:.— "J.  P.  P.,"  Mer- 
cer Co.,  N.  J.  Probably  the  wind  blows  the  plant  about, 
and  it  does  not  stay  in  one  place  long  enough  to  get  a 
hold.  Nest  spring  try  fastening  it  up  by  small  leather 
shreds,  secured  by  small  nails  driven  into  the  mortar. 

Grasses  i\amed.-M.  D.  Mndget,  Hard- 
wick,  Vt.  The  grass  or  grain  yon  found  with  your  seed 
wheat  is  the  Chess,  or  Cheat  (Bronws  aecaUnva),  about 
which  there  is  so  much  talk,  and  which  some  people  still 

believe  is  a  degenerate  wheat A.  G.  Chase,  Easton, 

Kas.  The  Pungent  Meadow-grass  {Eragroxtis  poCBOtflt  ?, 
var.  megastachya).  It  is  an  introduced  grass  from 
Europe,  and  often  appears  as  a  weed  in  cultivated 
grounds.   We  never  heard  of  its  being  put  to  any  use. 

IVcan  Does  not  Bear.— "E.  L.  T.," 
Rapides,  La.,  has  a  large  Pecan  tree  which  bears  full  of 
husks,  but  no  kernels.  He  proposes  to  try  root-pruning. 
We  should  not  look  for  any  marked  benefit,  as  the  tend- 
ency to  bear  seems  well  established,  which  is  the  object 
sought  for  in  root-pruning.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  staminate  (male)  flowers,  or  some  malforma- 
tion in  the  ovary.  In  either  of  these  cases,  root-pruning 
would  be  useless.  If  staminate  flowers  are  not  produced 
— which  may  just  possibly  be  the  case — another  tree  plant- 
ed near  would  remedy  the  trouble;  but  if  the  ovary  is 
defective,  no  treatment  can  probably  help  it. 

Ave  Hickory^uts  See«ls? — R.  Wool- 
man.  We  never  had  any  doubt  that  a  hickory  nut  was  a 
peed  as  much  as  a  bean  or  a  turnip  seed.  The  question 
had  reference  to  a  Post-office  decision,  a  Postmaster 
having  refused  to  take  the  nuts  by  mail,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  seeds,  but  nuts— a  most  singular 
ruling,  but  it  was  sustained  at  head-quarters.  Perhaps 
the  present  officials  will  take  a  more  intelligent  view  of 
the  matter,  and  not  construe  the  law  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  those  who  wish  to  raise  trees  upon  the  prairies 
from  receiving  their  seeds  by  mail.  Under  the  former 
ruling,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  eorn,  could  go  in  any  quan- 


tity, and  nuts— so  far  as  we  have  heard— were  the  only 
things  excluded. 

Veg-etaole  Farming-  ia  So.  Car. — 

At  a  meeting  of  vegetable  growers  of  Charleston  Neck, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  it  waa  stated  that  vegetable  farming 
had  ceased  to  be  profitable.  Various  causes  were  assigned 
for  this  condition  of  things,  among  which  were  bad  seed, 
inadequate  means  of  transportation,  and  exorbitant 
commissions.  The  farmers  of  Charleston  Neck  and  sev- 
eral other  parishes  have  made  arrangements  to  form  a 
farmers'  mutually  protective  club,  to  investigate  and 
remedy  these  matters.  The  report  of  their  proceedings 
shows  that  they  have  gone  to  work  in  a  sensible  manner, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  their  future  doings. 

Wild  I*ota«o  Viae.— "E.  P.,"  Stamford, 
Conn.,  has  his  orchard  overrun  with  the  Wild  Potato 
{Ipomma  pandurata),  which  is  not  a  potato  at  all,  but  a 
Morning  Glory,  with  a  huge  root.  The  writer  has  one 
on  his  place  which  he  pets,  and  would  not  have  dug  up 
on  any  account ;  but  he  can  readily  see  how  there  might 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  We  should  dig  up  the  large 
roots  of  the  old  vines  this  autumn,  and  then  nest  year 
begin  a  regular  fight  with  the  young  ones  as  soon  as  the 
sprouts  start.  The  old  fellows  have  laid  in  provisions 
enough  to  allow  them  to  stand  a  long  siege.— Tour  bird- 
house  we  have  already  published. 

Beet  Sugar. — Several  have  asked  for  inform- 
ation concerning  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets. 
It  is  not  practicable  on  a  small  scale,  but  requires  exten- 
sive machinery  and  large  capital.  We  have  a  work  on 
the  subject  by  E.  B.  Grant.    Price,  post-paid,  $1.25. 

California  Butter,— J.  Berkiasks  "Why- 
does  not  California  make  its  own  butter?'"— We  suppose 
that  it  is  for  the  want  of  suitable  pasturage.  The  sum- 
mer drouths  are  such  that  in  many  portions  of  the  State 
it  is  impossible  to  grow  anything  without  irrigation. 
The  subject  is  receiving  the  attention  of  California  agri- 
culturists, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  before  long  the 
State  will  produce  its  own  butter. 

Grnliam  Meal.— "L.  S."  wishes  to  know 
what  Graham  Meal  is.  Graham  Meal,  also  called  Graham 
flour,  is  wheat  ground  without  bolting.  It  contains  not 
only  the  flour  but  the  bran.  Bread  made  of  this  is  in 
some  places  called  Brown  Bread,  but  real  New  England 
Brown  Bread  is  a  mixture  of  Rye  and  Indian  meals. 

Water   for   Clteese    Factories. — "J. 

J.  JI.,"  Oconoraowoc,  Wis.,  asks  if  all  the  cheese  fac- 
tories in  New  York  are  supplied  from  springs — adding, 
"  If  they  are,  and  if  it  is  essential  to  success,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  dispense  with  them  in  our  State.  Cau  they 
not  be  supplied  with  water  from  some  other  source  ?" — 
In  case  the  water  is  not  cold,  coming  directly  from 
springe,  ice  is  essential.  Ice  is  a  great  convenience, 
even  with  good  spring  water,  and  success  with  other 
water  would  be  impossible  without  it ;  while  with  good 
water,  and  a  well-stocked  ice-house,  the  dairyman  may 
be  quite  independent  of  springs. 

SIorse«1>oolc« — An  Opinion  Given. — 

"  A  Friend,"  writing  from  Perth,  Ont.,  asks:  "Will  yon 
please  express  your  opinion,  if  obtained  from  thorough 
examination,  about  a  work  advertised  in  your  paper, 
"Hints  to  Horsekeepers.'  by  the  late  II.  W.  Herbert  ?'* — 
We  regard  it  as  the  best  book  we  know  of,  treating 
briefly,  yet  comprehensively,  of  the  care  of,  breeding, 
training,  breaking,  and  using,  horses.  "  Stonehenge" 
treats  the  same  subjects  much  more  at  length,  and  the 
volume  contains  a  treatise  of  great  merit  on  the  diseases 
of  horses.  Herbert's  work  is  very  modestly  called 
"Hints,"  when  really  it  is  a  great  deal  more,  besides 
being  written  in  a  very  pleasant  style,  and  well  illustrated. 

!>©es  Grain  Grow  in  the  Shoelf  En 

Kansas  ?-E.  Topping,  Ottawa,  Kansas,  writes  that 
he  notices  that  a  Kansas  correspondent  of  an  Eastern 
agricultural  paper,  says :  "  My  hay  all  rotted,  barley  has 
sprouted,  and  wheat  is  sprouting,  and  oats  cannot  be 
harvested.11  His  own  experience  is  different,  as  he 
writes:  "I  live  near  the  center  of  the  State,  and  have 
not  heard  of  a  grain  of  wheat  or  barley  sprouting,  but 
both  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  all  admit  there  never 
was  so  fine  a  crop  of  oats  in  the  country.  Although  we 
have  had  a  rainy  season,  yet  there  has  been  good  weather 
enough  to  save  crops  in  fine  order.  The  last  two  weeks 
have  been  the  hay  harvest ;  the  crop  is  now  nearly  secur- 
ed, in  the  best  of  order,  and  without  a  drop  of  rain.  Now 
I  don't  see  where  that  correspondent  lives.  The  enclosed 
slip  from  a  Ft.  Scott  paper  will  inform  you  of  the  Southern 
part  of  the  State.  Do  justice  to  Kansas." From  the  Ft. 


Scott  Press  :  "  Will  some  philosopher  tell  us  why  wheat 
will  not  grow  in  Kansas  while  standing  out  in  the  shock 
during  four  weeks  of  constant  rainy  weather?  In  th*e 
climate  of  Ohio  or  Wisconsin,  half  the  number  of  warm, 
rainy  days  that  we  have  had  during  harvest  would  not 
have  left  a  grain  of  wheat  unsprouted.  Why  is  it  that 
our  wheat  has  not  grown  ?" 

An   Apple  fn  rowing-    on    a  Grape 

Vine.—"  F.  M.  B.,"  Kiugsviile,  O.,  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing: "Enclosed  I  send  yon  what  I  think  a  queer  freak 
of  nature,  which,  as  you  will  observe  in  the  sketch  I 
have  hastily  prepared,  is  a  combination  of  an  apple  and 
a  grape,  or  nearly  a  perfect  apple  on  a  grape  vine.  The 
vine  on  which  this  phenomenon  occurred  runs  among 
the  branches  of  an  apple-tree.  The  skin  of  this  peculiar 
fruit  bears  resemblance  to  both  fruits,  though  quite 
glossy  aud  of  a  purplish  tinge.  At  first  sight  I  supposed 
it  to  be  a  protuberance  caused  by  some  insect,  as  1  had 
observed  them  of  different  kinds  on  wild  grapevines:  bnt 
as  it  was  of  so  peculiar  a  form  I  plucked  the  vine  to  ob- 
tain it  as  a  curiosity,  aud  on  looking  it  over  I  thought  it 
might  be  an  apple,  so  I  cut  it  in  two  and  found  quite  dis- 
tinctly marked  the  seed  vessels  of  an  apple.  The  grape 
is  an  Isabella;  the  apple,  by  some  is  called  the  Houey- 
sweet.  This  may  furnish  some  information  regarding 
the  mixing  of  fruits."— The  above,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  a  very  neatly  made  drawing,  shows  how  a  per- 
son quite  disposed  to  investigate  a  matter  may  allow 
himself  to  be  deceived  after  all.  He  suspected  ir  was 
produced  by  an  insect,  but  cutting  it  open,  found  cells, 
and  forthwith  concluded  it  was  an  apple.  Had  he  ex- 
amined the  contents  of  these  cells  he  would  have  found 
that  each  one  contained  a  yellowish  grub  or  maggot,  and 
though  externally  and  internally  there  were  resemblances 
to  an  apple,  the  thing  was  a  gall  after  all.  We  have  Been 
a  number  of  these  galls  and  they  cannot  be  very  rare. 

Farm  Wanted. — "tt'c  get  a  good  many  let- 
ters like  the  following,  but  rarely  having  the  merit  of 
such  brevity;  in  fact  it  is  a  model :  "Dear  Sirs  :—  Will  yon 
please  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  of  a  good,  healthy 
farm  (also  eminently  fertile),  which  is  the  most  favora- 
ble for  raising  Northern  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  and  grapes,  and  that  can  be  purchased 
at  a  moderate  price  ?" — This  is  written  by  a  woman,  and 
if  the  men  would  write  as  much  to  the  point,  though 
using  twice  as  many  words,  they  would  have  our  thanks, 

and  many  more  answers.  We  cannot  help  Madame 

at  all.  No  real-estate  office  is  connected  with  the 
Ayncrican  Agriculturist.  She.  and  all  of  her  class,  a3 
soon  as  they  are  ready  to  breakup,  sell  out.  and  bnynew 
forms,  should  state  their  wants  in  aconciseadvertisement 
in  the  Agriculturist  or  some  other  good  paper.    They 

would  have  plenty  of  responses,  we  doubt  not. 

» 

Sap  Spouts. — "G.  J£  S.,"  of  Montpclier, 
Vt..  writes  in  reply  to  Young  Farmer's  query  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Agriculturist ;  "I  have  made 
many  thousands  of  tin  and  sheet-iron  sap  spouts,  have 
used  cast-iron,  wood,  etc.,  but  best  of  all  is  one  that  I 
made  and  used  last  year.  It  is  a  simple  tube,  made  of 
DXX  tin,  y%  inch  in  diameter,  and  3  inches  long.  I  make 
them  on  a  half-inch  rod,  and  solder  them.  I  use- a  half- 
inch  bit  or  auger,  and  bore  the  hole  from  one  inch  to  one 
and  a  half  inch  deep.  Such  spouts  will  not  injure  the 
trees,  will  not  rust,  or  be  throwu  out  by  freezing,  are 
cheap  and  durable.  Do  not  use  more  than  one  to  a  tree, 
unless  you  would  risk  scaling  and  spoiling  your  trees." 


Bee  Notes.—  %  ^  Quiriby. 

A  correspondent  writes:     "  I  wish  to  know,  1st,    The 

best  plan  for  building  a  bee-house 3d,    How  to  gel 

the  bees  into  it  from  a  hive...  3d,    Whether  the  bees 

with  their  queens  will  agree  all  in  one  house I  wish  a 

plan  for  convenience  in  getting  the  honey  and  to  keep 
the  bees  from  swarming." — I  have  tried  a  variety  of  bee- 
houses,  but  none  that  would  pay.  Bees  do  not  pro-'"! 
in  them.  They  are  crowded ;  you  cannot  get  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  nor  have  the  sunlight  on  them  for  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  day,  even  if  they  front  the  south. 
I  can  give  no  better  plaus  for  bee-houses,  if  any  insist  ou 
using  them,  than  may  be  found  in  "  Quinby's  Bee-keep- 
ing,11 under  the  title  "Bee-houses.'"  These,  howev- 
er, are  merely  plans  for  covered  stands,  more  or  less  or- 
namental, so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  from  three  to 
sixteen  separate  hives.  If  the  author  of  the  questions 
above  means  to  ask.  How  shall  a  number  of  swarms, 
workers,  queens  and  all,  be  made  to  occupy  the  same 
apartment?  I  presume  there  is  no  answer  to  be  given.  It 
probably  cannot  be  done.  Whatever  the  working  bees 
might  consent  to,  in  such  communities,  their  insect  roy- 
alty never  would  or  could  submit  to  it.  A  queen  bee 
must  be  all  or  nothing.    England's  good  queen  could  as 
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soon  brook  a  foreign  rival  on  her  own  English  ground, 
as  the  jealous  queen  of  a  community  of  bees,  anol]  f 
her  own  rank  within  the  precincts  of  licr  domain.  For 
convenience  of  obtaining  honey  and  preventing  swarm- 
ing, I  would  recommend  a  hive  made  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: Make  movable  frames  for  the  combs,  as  in  com- 
mon movable-comb  hives,  but  let  the  spaces  between  the 
frames,  at  the  top  and  ends,  be  closed  with  strips  of  tin, 
forming  ends  and  top  of  the  hive  proper,  and  leaving  no 
space  for  a  current  of  air  to  carry  off  the  warmth  needed 
for  the  colony  in  winter  and  spring.  No  honey-board, 
will  be  needed,  and,  consequently  there  will  be  no  space 
between  it  and  the  top  of  the  frames.  The  frame?,  by  a 
simple  device,  may  be  made  to  stand  directly  on  the  bot- 
tom, without  being  supported  at  the  ends.  An  outer  bos 
should  then  be  made,  large  enough  to  enclose  the  whole, 
and  also  give  room  for  surplus  boxes  at  the  sides  and  top 
of  snfficient  aggregate  capacity  to  hold  150  lbs.  of  honey. 
The  boxes  for  the  top  are  placed  directly  on  the  frames  ; 
or  the  space  intended  for  the  boxes  may  be  filled  with 
frames  instead,  thus  forming  a  very  large  hive  ;  and  when 
the  honey  is  desired  for  home  consumption,  this  will 
probably  be  the  cheaper  and  better  way.  For  winter, 
the  boxes  or  extra  frames  are  removed,  and  the  space 
filled  with  dry  hay  or  straw.  The  colony  can  then  re- 
main on  the  summer  stand  through  the  winter,  with 
more  safety  than  in  even  the  common  box  hive.  Special 
care  should  be  given  to  ventilation  by*apcrtures  below 
and  above,  provided  with  slides  so  as  to  be  opened  or 
Ehut  at.  pleasure.  All  storms,  and  cold,  driving  winds  are 
shut  out.  by  closing  the  entrance  at  the  side,  except  in  the 
finest  weather,  when  the  bees  may  be  allowed  to  fly. 

The  Langstroth  hive  can  be  converted  into  one  of  these 
when  the  frames  arc  of  a  proper  size  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  boxes,  and  the  extra  trouble  of  handling  the  frames 
is  not  considered  much.  The  hive  should  be  made  double 
width,  and  the  combs  and  bees  transferred,  and  boxes 
set  by  the  side  of  the  combs,  as  in  the  other.  By  trans- 
ferring, certain  advantages  may  be  secured,  viz. :  straight 
combs,  and  combs  containing  only  worker  cells — except 
a  few  for  drones  to  pacify  the  bees. 

The  hive  thus  far  described,  I  consider  the  best  for 
surplus  honey  yet  brought  before  the  public.  It  is  also  a 
partial  nou-swarmer.  To  make  it  entirely  so,  I  use  the 
following  device :  Nail  together  strips  o£  board  to  make 
a  box  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  square,  and  three 
inches  deep,  with  floor  of  thin  boards,  excepting  a  strip 
four  inches  wide,  on  the  side  next  the  hive,  which  should 
be  of  wire-cloth  for  sifting  out  dust,  and  for  ventilation. 
To  prevent  the  queen,  who  has  previously  had  her  wing 
clipped,  from  creeping  over  and  escaping,  strips  of  tin, 
two  inches  wide,  are  fastened  around  the  inside,  at  the 
top,  parallel  to  the  floor,  and  as  she  is  unable  to  holdfast 
to  the  underside,  she  will  fall  back,  and  after  a  few  trials, 
return  to  the  hive  with  the  swarm,  that  will  not  go  far 
■without  her.  The  upper  side  of  the  tin  should  be  painted 
some  light  color.  An  opening,  corresponding  to  the  en- 
trance to  the  hive,  should  be  made  on  the  side  toward 
the   hive. 

Owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  honey,  a  great  deal  of 
feeding— probably  more  than  at  any  time  for  twenty 
years  past— will  be  necessary.  As  to  methods,  see  direc- 
tions already  given  in  the  Agriculturist.  If  a  swarm  has 
not  made  comb  enough  to  hold  snfficient  honey  for  win- 
ter, it  will  hardly  pay  to  feed.  But  in  other  cases,  it 
should  begin  as  soon  as  the  brood  is  hatched— in  the 
earlypart  of  this  month— and  be  continued  as  rapidly  as 
possible  until  finished.  By  this  means  the  bees  will  be 
able  to  store  the  material  and  seal  it  before  cold  weather. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

Notes  of  Travel  in  the  West 


[Mr.  JrDD  has  been  taking  a  vacation  from  business, 
in  traveling  with  his  family  at  the  West,  and  is  now  tar- 
rying awhile  in  Central  Iowa.  We  present  below  some 
excerpts  from  his  letters  home.— Ens.] 

CHICAOO. 

" Chicago  has  materially  changed  during  my  ab- 
sence of  six  years.  Its  streets  arc  greatly  improved  ;  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  and  growth  of  the  trees 
gives  a  far  more  cheerful  aspect  to  the  whole  city  as  one 
looks  down  upon  it  from  any  elevated  building ;  the 
business  houses,  churches,  and  dwellings,  arc  on  a  larger 
scale  and  in  a  higher  style  ;  large  parks  arc  provided  for, 
and  some  of  them  begin  to  give  promise  of  future 
beauty.  A  ride  of  15  miles  through  the  outskirts,  in- 
cluding the  extensive  cattle  yards,  some  five  miles  south- 
west of  the  business  center,  gave  visible  evidence  that 
Chicago  is  rapidly  extending  its  inhabited  territory  far 
outward  north,  west,  and  south.  The  wooden  pave- 
ments, in  more  general  use  here  than  in  any  other  city, 
give  a  freedom  from  noise  and  dust  greatly  to  be  coveted 


by  the  denizens  of  New  York.  "Whatever  maybe  thi  il 
durability  or  cost  as  compared  with  stone,  they  might  !>>> 
profitably  adopted, at  least  in  all  the  thoroughfare  streets." 

THE   UPPER  MISSISSIPPI. 

" After  this,  my  second   trip  of  335  miles,  from 

Dubuque  to  St.  Paul  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,— this 
time  after  having  been  twice  up  and  down  the  Rhine, 
and  many  times  on  the  Hudson— I  am  certain  that  the 
Upper  Mississippi  far  excels  those  two  noted  rivers,  in 
grand  and  interesting  scenery.  The  broad  Valley  is 
bounded  by  high  hills  and  bluffs,  often  in  grotesque  rocky 
piles  and  cliffs  ;  the  stream,  sometimes  a  single  body  of 
water,  is  more  frequently  divided  into  from  two  to  a 
dozen  or  more  channels  and  sloughs,  that  inclose  almost 
innumerable  islands  of  every  conceivable  form — all  cov- 
ered to  the  water's  edge  with  a  deep  green  herbage, 
shrubbery  or  trees.  Lake  Pepin,  so  called,  is  an  expanse 
of  the  river  for  about  30  miles,  to  an  average  width  of 
about  five  miles  of  deep  water.  No  one  should  cross  the 
Atlantic  for  sight-seeing  until  he  has  visited  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  and  1.200  or  1,500  miles  of  its  lower  broad, 
lake-like  current,  that  meanders  gulf  ward  through  the 
immense  valley " 

ST.  PATTL — MINNEAPOLIS. 

" St.  Paul  has  grown  largely  since  I  was  here, 

eleven  years  ago,  and  now  contains  many  buildings  of 
very  fine  architectural  design.  When  its  streets  arc  well 
paved,  and  other  improvements,  now  contemplated  or  in 
progress,  are  completed,  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  cities 
in  the  country.  An  extensive  system  of  railroads,  radi- 
ating in   all  directions,  is  already  under  considerable 

headway Minneapolis,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  14 

miles  by  river,  though  only  9  miles  by  land  from  St.  Paul, 
has  a  water  power  equaled  by  but  one  or  two  other 
places  in  the  civilized  world.  The  largest  lumber  mills 
I  have  ever  seen,  perhaps  the  largest  on  the  continent, 
are  located  here,  and  the  city  has  already  grown  to  large 
proportions.  Minnehaha  Falls,  a  most  beautiful  cascade, 
and  Fort  Suelliug,  4  and  5  miles  down  the  river,  are  well 
worth  the  tourist's  visit.  The  high,  dry  atmosphere  of 
this  region,  as  well  as  the  interesting  scenery  hereabouts, 
and  on  the  way  hither,  may  well  attract  a  large  multitude 
of  pleasure  and  health  seekers.  I  am  much  indebted  to 
the  kind  attention  of  Judge  Crowell,  of  St.  Paul,  an  old 
college  friend,  for  the  facilities  afforded  and  information 
given  respecting  this  interesting  locality " 

MINNESOTA. 

" This  State  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  an  enterpris- 
ing and  industrious  farming  population.  The  wheat  crop 
of  this  year  is  estimated  at  twenty  million  busluls!  And 
I  can  partially,  at  least,  endorse  the  estimate,  after  riding 
down  through  the  almost  continuous  succession  of  vast 
fields  of  splendid  grain,  which  stretch  back  on  either 
side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railway,  which  runs  south  from  St. 
Paul  for  70  miles,  and  curving  south-cast  for  140  miles, 
crosses  the  Mississippi  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  extends 
nearly  due  east  193  miles  through  Wisconsin  to  Milwau- 
kee. For  good  winter  wheat,  Minnesota  is  excelled 
only  by  Russia,  I  think.  Fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
from  the  older  States,  and  from  the  northern  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  can  find  good,  cheap  farms  in  the  invigorat- 
ing, healthful,  and  health-giving  climate  of  Minnesota." 

NORTIIEHN  IOWA. 

u I  can  hardly  advise  any  well-settled  farmer  cast 

or  south  of  Ohio  to  take  the  ride  I  have  enjoyed  over  the 
North-western  Railroad,  from  Chicago  to  Omaha,  494 
miles,  lest  he  should  be  discontented  with  his  present 
lot,  and  instantly  '  pull  up  stakes1  and  move.  For  two 
hundred  miles  west  of  Clinton,  a  thriving  new  town  on 
the  Mississippi,  one  rides  through  as  fine  a  region  as  the 
sun  looks  down  upon.  The  country  for  this  distance  is 
mostly  occupied  by  cultivators,  though  there  are  many 
unimproved  and  improved  lands  in  the  market  at  mod- 
erate rates,  for  a  Western  man  is  usually  glad  to  sell  and 
go  farther  west.  Another  135  miles  takes  one  to  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri  Valley  R.R.,  extending  up  to 
Sioux  City  (pronounced  SooCity).  There  is  considerable 
unoccupied  land  along  this  portion  of  the  road,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  north-western  counties,  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  enterprising  young  Eastern  farmers.  Twenty- 
four  miles  southward  from  the  junction  we  reach 
Council  Bluffs,  opposite  Omaha,  the  beginning  proper  of 

THE   PACIFIC   RAIXr.OAD. 

11 I  had  not  intended  to  visit  the  Golden  State  the 

present  year— a  decision  I  regretted  after  riding  572  miles 
west  of  Omaha,  over  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Whatever 
maybe  said  of  the  hasty  building  and  imperfection,  I 
have  never  journeyed  over  any  railroad  with  more  real 
comfort  than  I  did  with  my  family  for  twenty-seven  hours, 
from  Omaha  to  Laramie  (572  miles).  The  ordinary  cars 
are  very  commodious,  while  a  seat  by  day  and  a  bed  at 
night,  in  l  Pulman's  Palace  Car,'  is  a  luxurynnrleed.  (An 
extra  expense  of  $S  per  twenty-four  hours  secures  a  sec- 
tion with  four  seats,  and  four  excellent  beds  at  night.) 


Good  dining  saloons,  at  proper  intervals,  furnish  very 
palatable  meals  at  75  cents  to  $1.25,  as  yon  go  west.  (If 
the  proprietors  would  pay  a  few  cents  more  per  pound 
for  first  quality  batter  to  use  with  their  fine  bread  and 
rolls,  and  in  cooking  their  steaks,  mutton  chops,  and 
other  meats,  no  one  would  grumble  at  the  saloon  and 
hotel  fare  across  the  continent.  I  embody  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  the  travelers  whose  opinions  I  heard  ex- 

pressed,   and  they  were  generally  outspoken) The 

Railway  gradually  and  imperceptibly  rises  en  the  sloping 
plain,  from  an  altitude  of  900  feet  above  the  sea  at  Omaha, 
until,  at  Sherman  Station,  549  miles  west  of  Omaha* 
the  track  reaches  an  altitude  of  8.-250  feet— 2.000  feet  high- 
er than  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  in  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire— the  highest  point  ever 
reached  by  any  Railroad  in  the  world,  I  believe.  The 
mountain  passes  of  Switzerland  are  narrow  gorges,  shut 
in  by  snow-covered  peaks  on  either  hand.  This  pass, 
over  the  eastern  and  highest  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, crossed  by  the  Railroad  (the  Black  Dills),  is  more 
like  a  broad  valley  or  plateau,  with  here  and  there  some 
rocky  ledges,  and  many  piles  of  bare  rocks,  which,  from 
their  appearance  and  the  curious  forms  assumed  by  them, 
render  the  name  Rocky  Mountains  quite  appropriate. 
The  towering  snow-capped  peaks,  seen  on  either  hand, 
are  too  distant  to  materially  chill  the  atmosphere.  Fine 
pasturage,  and  some  clumps  of  growing  oats,  nearly  ma- 
tured, were  seen  at  the  highest  point.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  few  trees  or  shrubs  and  little  herbage  were  seen 
in  Switzerland  above  an  altitude  of  4,000  or  5,000  feet " 

THE  PLATTE  VALLEY. 

" For  nearly  300  miles  west  of  Omaha  the   Pacific 

Railroad  follows  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte  River. 
Through  all  this  distance,  and  still  farther  west,  the  land 
appears  generally  good,  though  few  Ranches  or  farm  build- 
ings, except  the  Railroad  stations,  are  seen  after  the  first 
75  or  100  miles.  Here  is  a  large  country  open  to  settlers,  or 
to  be  open  as  soon  as  surveyed,  which  is  now  brought 
into  direct  railroad  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  alternate  sections  for  20  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  railroad  are  reserved  by  Government,  and  offered 
to  purchasers  at  the  uniform  price  of  $2.50  per  acre.  The 
Railroad  Company  own  the  other  sections,  which  are  of- 
fered at  from  $2.50  to  $10  per  acre,  according  to  location, 
nearness  to  stations,  and  quality.  Mr.  O.  F.  Davis,  Laud 
Agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  has  opened  a  laud 
office  in  Omaha,  to  give  information,  and  dispose  of  the 
company's  lands  as  far  as  surveyed  by  Government.  I 
felt  greatly  tempted  to  look  after  one  of  these  sections  of 
land  for  myself.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  fine  locations 
to  be  secured  by  the  first  comers,  both  from  the  govern- 
ment domain  and  the  Railroad  lands " 

LARAMIE   PLAINS. 

" I  spent  nearly  three  days  at  Laramie,  in  W}-oming 

Territory,  24  miles  west  of  Sherman,  and  1,100  feet 
lower  altitude.  This  town,  of  1,200  to  1,500  inhabitants, 
supports  a  Daily  Paper,  has  a  fine  school  building  and 
large  school,  with  organized  churches,  now  worship- 
ping in  the  school  building  and  elsewhere,  but  with 
church  plots  purchased,  and  two  edifices  going  np.  I  at- 
tended two  Sunday-schools  here,  and  in  a  little  talk  with 
the  scholars  of  one  of  them,  the  Union  Sunday-school,  I 
found  there  the  representatives  of  twenty-six  States  and 
Territories!  (As  the  town  is  not  two  years  old,  the 
Sunday-school  children  were  of  course  all  bom  else- 
where.) ThCtc  are  several  hotels,  one  large,  neatly  kept, 
and  very  good  one, — except  the  charge  of  §5  per  day,  and 
bating  the  lack  of  'Orange  County  Butter,'  above  re- 
ferred to.  This  defect  will  be  remedied,  probably — and  I 
hope  so,  for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude  of  travelers 
from  our  own  and  other  lauds,  who  ought  to,  and  who 
doubtless  will,  come  hither  to  enjoy  the  scenery  and  the 
pure,  exhilarating  atmosphere.  I  find  several  sojourning 
here  already,  seeking  health.  Laramie  Plains  is  some 
40  miles  wide,  between  the  Black  Hills  on  the  east,  and 
Medicine  Bow  Mountain  and  other  ridges  on  the  West. 
The  surface  is  a  rolling  prairie,  with  the  Laramie  River 
winding  through  it.  The  railroad  here  runs  north  north- 
west  Though  7,123  feet  above  the  sea,  or  nearly  a 

thousand  feet  higher  than  Mt.  Washington,  I  am  now 
sitting  writing,  at  0  P.  M.,  with  windows  and  doors  open, 
with  ordinary  summer  garments  on,  and  feel  no  chilly 
sensation.  I  am  told  that  cattle  pasture  here  nearly  all 
winter.  Dr.  LI.  Latham,  Surgeon  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  hospital  (located  here  for  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate),  has  an  excellent  garden  plot  of  an  acre  or  so,  on 
ground  broken  up  only  last  spring,  and  immediately 
planted.  I  noticed  very  fine  peas,  of  good  size,  large  po- 
tatoes, sqnashes,  etc.  Dr.  L.  is  making  observations 
upon  the  climate  and  productions,  and  will  doubtless  be 
happy  to  furnish  any  information  desired.  Quite  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  some  of  them  from  Europe,  are 
making  this  a  centre  of  their  summer  hunting  grounds,  as 
antelope  and  other  large  game  abound  in  thi&region.. .  " 

[Other  notes  from  Mr..  Ji*dt>  upon  prairie  farming,  etc., 
must  necessarily  be  deferred  for  want  of  space.] 
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Why    X^anan    4i*rain    Weighs    ILess* 

than  E>ry  Grain.—  This  was  one  of  the  things  that 
puzzled  us  when  a  hoy.  "  This  wheat  is  damp  and  will 
weigh  heavy  "  we  once  said  to  onr  father.  "  You  ought 
to  know  belter  tfcim  that,"  he  replied;  "damp  wheat  never 
weighs  as  much  as  dry  wheat."  We  could  not  understand 
how  this  could  be  the  case  and  were  afforded  no  ex- 
planation. Wc  fear  this  is  rather  a  common  fault  with 
fathers.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this.  Take  two  acres 
of  wheat,  each  of  which  will  yield  precisely  the  same 
amount.  Let  one  be  harvested  and  thrashed  in  perfect 
condition  and  the  other  in  a  wet  state.  The  latter,  if 
thrashed  out  clean,  will  weigh  more  than  the  former  by 
exactly  the  amount  of  water  it  contains  over  and  above 
the  other.  But  the  former  will  weigh  more  per  busfal. 
The  water  absorbed  swells  the  wheat  and  we  get  a  greater 
bulk,  but  it  is  lighter  in  proportion  to  bulk  than  the 
dry  wheat.    This  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Cnre  for  BogN  Eating:  Eggs.-S.  M. 

Allen  writes:  " Some  years  ago  I  had  a  favorite  spaniel, 
that  became  very  troublesome  on  account  of  eating  eggs  ; 
he  was  cured  entirely  by  breaking  a  small  hole  in  the  end 
of  an  cg^  and  putting  Cayenne  pepper  in  it  and  giving  it 
to  him.  The  next  egg  was  then  wet  and  rolled  in  the 
pepper.  He  tasted  the  broken  egg,  but  left  it  at  once  and 
ran  to  the  nest,  smelling  the  nest-egg  very  cautiously,  but 
did  not  touch  it ;  and  I  never  could  persuade  him  to  touch 
one  afterward." 

IVIisahs. — "We  are  called  upon  for  information 
in  regard  to  mink-breeding,  putting  up  minkcries,  requi- 
sites, where  stock  may  be  obtained,  etc.,  and  would  be 
glad  to  publish  an  accurate  statement  about  this  matter. 

I>ra£ning-.— Xhere*s   Nothing;  I^ilte 

Knowing  How.— Col.  Waring  (see  his  article  on 
page  374)  has  found  that  by  employing  men  who  know 
exactly  how  to  do  it,  he  can  cheapen  the  cost  of  digging 
and  tile-laying  about  half.  This  ought  to  stir  up  thous- 
ands of  men  to  learn  how  to  do  draining.  They  will 
have  employment  enough,  at  good  wages.  The  rainy 
season  at  the  West  will  set  the  farmers  at  getting  rid  of 
their  surplus  water,  and  at  the  East  millions  of  dollars 
are  ready  for  investment  in  tile  drains,  if  the  cost  can  be 
reduced  to  anything  like  what  the  Colonel's  figures 
would  indicate. 

Soiling;  Cattle  at  the  West.— "Plain 
Plodder,"  Carthage,  Ind.,  writes :  "To  ns  here  in  the 
West,  where  land  is  cheap  and  labor  scarce  and  high,  so 
much  talk  about  soiling  sounds  away  off."— No*  doubt. 
And  we  have  never  recommended  soiling  in  such  circum- 
stances. But  our  esteemed  correspondent  should  re- 
member that  the  American  Agriculturist,  while  it  has 
tens  of  thousands  of  subscribers  on  the  broad  prairies 
and  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  West,  has  also  thousands  of 
readers  in  sections  where  we  have  to  use  the  utmost  in- 
genuity to  make  manure  and  enrich  our  land,  and  where, 
soiling  in  whole  or  in  part  is  very  useful  in  enabling  us 
to  keep  more  stock  on  a  few  acres.  There  are  places  at 
the  West,  too,  where  soiling  can  be-practiced  to  advant- 
age, at  least  in  part.  And  in  the  neighborhood  of  large 
cities  everywhere  soiling  is  generally  profitable.  Even 
on  large  farms  where  land  is  cheap,  a  piece  of  corn 
fodder  would  often  prove  of  great  valiuj  in  seasons  of 
drouth.  In  fact  at  the  West  as  at  the  East,  dairying  to  be 
as  profitable  as  it  is  capable  of  being,  requires  a  partial 
adoption  of  the  soiling  system. 

Early  Rose  Potato.— It  is  seldom  that 
a  comparatively  new  thing  gives  such  general  satisfac- 
tion as  has  the  Early  Rose.  We  have  before  us  a  large 
pile  of  letters,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  written  by 
those  who  had  received  them  as  Premiums,  or  had  pur- 
chased them.  We  cannot  publish  these  letters,  they  are 
so  numerous;  and  the  variety  is  now  so  generally  distrib- 
uted, that  it  is  not  necessary.  Mr.  M.  Ileaton,  Fulton 
County,  111.,  raised  S  lbs  10  oz.  from  a  singie  eye,  and  E. 
C.  Long.  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  US  lbs  from  1  lb.  We  have 
heard  of  but  one  instance  of  rotting,  and  that  was  at 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  where  all  varieties  rotted. 

Winter  ISarley.  —  O.  Edwards,  Kansas. 
We  have  had  but  little  experience  with  winter  barley. 
When  the  midge  made  its  appearance  in  the  western  part 
of  N.  Y.  State,  and  destroyed  our  wheat,  farmers  turned 
their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  winter  barley,  in- 
stead of  wheat.  Large  breadths  were  frequently  grown. 
Sometimes  as  high  as  75  bushels  per  acre  was  obtained. 
The  land  was  prepared  and  f-own  precisely  as  it  would  be 
forwhc.it.  When  we  found,  however,  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  other  early  varieties  of  wheat,  when  sown  on 
good,  dry,  well  prepared  land,  generally  escaped  the 
midge,  the  farmers  gradually  took  heart  and  returned  to 


the  cultivation  of  winter  wheat;  and  now  Ecarcely  any 
winter  barley  is  raised.  Spring  barley  is  more  profitable. 
It  is  not  so  plump  or  handsome  a  berry  as  winter  barley, 
but  it  brings  a  higher  price  for  malting  purposes.  For 
feeding  purposes  the  winter  barley  is  much  the  better,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  two-rowed  spring  barley  as  compared 
with  the  six-rowed  kind,  although  the  latter  brings  a 
higher  price  in  the  Eastern  markets  for  malting. 

Illncfchcrrles.— The  Kittatinny  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  this  year.  We  have  favorable  reports 
from  various  quarters,  East  and  West. 

Rotting;  out  Stumps  by  Chemical 
Means.— "  J.  H.  C.  S.,"  of  Carsville,  Wis.,  has  to  con- 
tend with  many  stumps  on  a  newly  cleared  farm.  They 
are  chiefly  black  oak,  and  it  costs  50  to  75  cents  apiece 
to  dig  them  out.  lie  asks  if  we  know  of  any  chemical 
means  of  rotting  them.  Oil  of  Vitriol  poured  into  one 
or  more  cavities  bored  with  an  auger  has  been  said  to 
effect  this  result.  We  can  not  contradict  the  statement, 
and  have  some  evidence  to  indicate  its  beneficial  effect. 
Any  one  who  knows  will  favor  us  by  giving  accurate  In- 
formation. 


Another  Larni  JPIant.— We  some  time 
ago  mentioned  the  use  in  France  of  the  common  Yarrow, 
as  a  lawn  plant.  Now  they  speak  highly  of  a  Pyrethrum 
(P.  Tchikatchewii),  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same  family, 
which  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  soils  so  poor  that  they  will 
not  raise  grass.  It  is  claimed  that  the  plant  is  dwarf  and 
hardy,  and  bears  cutting  well. 

Sassafras.  —  "J.  A.  R.,"  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  says  Sassafras  may  be  entirely  eradicated  frOm 
the  land  by  pasturing  with  sheep,  as  they  are  very  fond 
of  the  young  shoots  and  will  keep  the  plants  trimmed 
down  so  close  that  they  caunot  live. 


New  York  State  Fair. 

INAUGURATION  OP  A  NEW  PRINCIPLE. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  was  held  at  Elmira,  begin- 
ning on  the  14th  of  September,  and  we  are  unexpectedly 
able  to  give  our  readers,  in  brief,  the  results  of  the  first 
two  days.  The  inauguration  of  a  new  principle  in  hold- 
ing fairs  in  this  country  was  attempted,  and  the  fair  was 
looked  forward  to  with  no  little  solicitude.  Few  who 
have  not  experienced  it  can  conceive  the  perplexities 
which  surround  and  harass  the  managers  of  a  great  fair 
and  cattle  show.  Some  of  these  trials  are  unavoidable; 
many  have  been  swept  away  this  year  by  adhering  rigid- 
ly to  the  rule  that  every  thing  must  be  entered  on  the 
Secretary's  books  three  weeks  before  the  show. 

This  order  was  not  known  by  all,  and  they  were  al- 
lowed to  exhibit  their  goods  subject  to  such  commenda- 
tory notices  as  the  judges  saw  fit  to  give,  but  to  take  no 
prizes  for  articles  not  regularly  entered.  The  result  of 
this  rule  is  that  the  Secretary  was  able  to  prepare  a  full 
printed  catalogue  of  all  entries,  systematized  and  num- 
bered, furnishing  a  catalogue  of  very  great  service  to  any 
one  who  wished  to  examine  critically  the  stock  and  arti- 
cles exhibited.  In  this  catalogue  the  name  and  address 
of  the  exhibitor  are  given  in  full,  and  in  many  cases  a  de- 
scription of  the  article,  its  mode  of  working,  uses,  etc.  To 
the  mere  lounging  strollers,  who  constitute  three-quarters 
of  the  visitors,  the  catalogue  is  of  no  service;  to  others 
it  is  of  incalculable  advantage.  To  the  numerous  re- 
porters it  saves  much  time,  and  enables  them  to  be  more 
accurate  in  their  statements  than  ever  before.  The  ad- 
vantage to  exhibitors  is  immense.  Another  great  advant- 
age of  making  early  entries  is  that  the  Superintendent 
can  provide  proper  buildings. and  shelter  for  every  thing 
entered.  Thus,  after  the  entries  were  in,  it  was  found 
that  more  sheds  for  cattle  were  wanted,  and  these  were 
at  once  put  up.  When  the  opening  day  came,  the  judges 
were  promptly  present,  having  been  notified  that  their 
expenses  would  be  paid  if  they  reported  themselves  at 
9  o'clock.  The  catalogues,  bound,  and  interleaved  with 
note  paper,  served  as  committee  books,  and  the  judges 
went  at  once  to  work.  The  award*  were  made  that  day, 
and  the  prize  cards  and  ribbons  were  attached  the  next 
morning,  which  was  the  first  public  day.  Thus  from  the 
outset  the  public  were  instructed  in  the  relative  qualities 
of  the  stock  and  articles. 

In  making  entries  so  long  before  the  show,  there  will, 
of  course,  always  be  some  animals  and  articles  which 
cannot  be  shown,  as  accidents  happen  and  disappoint- 
ments occur;  but  after  putting  the  Society  to  the  no 
slight  expense  of  preparing  stalls  or  space  for  the  ani- 
mals or  articles  entered,  it  should  be  a  point  of  honor  not 
to  allow  a  trifling  thing  to  interfere  with  the  presentation 
of  the  artir-les.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  listof  entries 
was  allowed  to  be  published  in  an  agricultural  paper 


some  two  weeks  before  the  show,  for  this  doubtless 
influenced  some  persons  not  to  exhibit  in  the  face  of  so 
strong  competition.  To  many  this  motive  was  freely, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  falsely  imputed  by  exhibitors  who 
were  present. 

In  point  of  quality  and  instructiveness  this  exhibition 
surpasses,  in  onr  opinion,  any  heretofore  held.  Every- 
body could  find  and  see  the  things  there  which  be 
was  interested  in.  The  amount  of  table  room  and  stall 
room  not  occupied,  gave  the  people  a  good  chance  to  sit 
and  rest,  though  it  did  not  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
show.  The  Short-horns  were  in  fair  numbers  and  of  su- 
perior beauty  and  excellence.  Dcvons  were  also  numer- 
ous and  good.  We  cannot  bear  much  white  on  a  Devon, 
and  prizes  were  awarded  to  some  which  had  enough  to 
condemn  them  utterly,  though  doubtless  of  pure  blood. 
The  show  of  Ayrshires  probably  could  not  be  surpassed 
in  this  country,  the  finest  unquestionably  belonging  to 
the  President  of  the  Society.  The  Jerseys  were  repre- 
sented by  some  exellent  specimens,  hut  the  stalls  erected 
for  Mr.  W.  B.  Dinsmore's  stock  stood  empty,  and  this 
gave  the  gentlemanly  and  veracious  person  in  whose 
name  a  good  deal  of  Jersey  stock  was  entered  the  op- 
portunity to  insinuate,  that  Mr.  D.,  having  seen  by  the 
published  list  of  entries  that  lie  was  to  be  there,  had  de- 
cided not  to  come.  We  hope  no  honest  exhibitor  will 
ever  suffer  from  like  imputations  again,  however  un- 
founded they  maybe.  Among  the  working  oxen  and  fat 
cattle  were  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  we  ever  saw, 
including  one  pair  of  working  oxen,  not  fat,  weighing 
4,796  pounds,  and  one  fat  ox  said  to  weigh  3,433  pounds. 
There  was  a  good  show  of  horses,  but  we  think  it  un- 
fortunate that  the  thoroughbreds  were  not  allowed  a 
class  by  themselves,  as  other  kinds  of  horses  compete 
with  them  at  great  disadvantage,  to  say  the  least.  The 
show  of  long-wool  sheep  was  of  great  interest,  Cotswolds, 
Leiccsters,  and  Lincolns,  being  well  represented.  The 
fine-wool  sheep,  represented  by  American  and  Silesian 
Merinos,  attracted  less  attention  than  during  the  heavy 
fleece  mania  and  "gas-tar11  excitement,  but  the  real  fine- 
wool-bearing  sheep  were  ont  in  full  force,  and  modest 
Karl  Heine,  of  Red  Hook,  had  never  a  better  right  to  be 
prond  of  his  Silesians,  a  number  of*  which  have  been 
recently  imported.  Wc  were  proud  when  we  came  to 
the  beautiful  plump  Essex  swine  of  our  associate,  Joseph 
Harris.  Thejiwere  far  from  fat,  but  plump,  round,  low, 
fine-boned,  sleek,  healthy,  solid,  and  good-natured  ;  and 
the  young  ones  showing  wonderful  size  for  their  weeks. 
The  so-called  "Cheshires"  were  monsters,  but  beaten 
for  size  by  the  Yorkshires, — an  apparently  healthier, 
hardier,  but  somewhat  coarser  race,  having  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  fixed  breed,  which  neither  the  "  Chesh- 
ires11  nor  the  Chester  Co.  Whites  can  claim  in  an  equal 
degree.  The  poultry  show  was  large  and  good ;  the  va- 
riety far  larger  than  the  premium  list  called  for.  The 
show  of  power,  horse,  and  hand  implements,  of  manu- 
factures, grains,  roots,  fruits,  and  flowers,  was,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  to  most  former  shows  of  the  Society,  in 
point  of  number  of  articles,  but  it  has  been  rarely  ex- 
celled in  the  real  practical  value  of  the  show.  We  have 
no  space  nor  will,  now,  for  unfavorable  criticism  of  the 
management,  though  there  might  be  found  cause,  and 
we  shall  hear  grumbling  enough.  Success  should  be 
measured  by  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  show,  and 
the  encouragement  it  gives  to  the  exhibitors  of  the  most 
useful  and  meritorious  articles. 

m  i         i^^— »-«*■ — ■ ■ 

Lawus.-'  II.  McL.,"  Hobart,  N.  Y.  Red-top 
makes  the  finest  lawn— June  or  Kentucky  blue  grass  the 
most  enduring.  Mixtures  of  grasses  .ore  preferred  by  many. 
One  popular  about  N.  Y.  is  12  quarts  R.  I.  Bent,  4 
Creeping  Bent,  10  Red-top,  3  Sweet-scented  Vernal,  2 
Kentucky  Blue,  4  White  Clover.  From  2  to  5  bushels  to 
the  acre  are  sown. 

Kansas  and  the  Crops. — The  quotation 
of  a  sentence  fromahalf-drowned-out  Kansas  correspond- 
ent of  the  Country  Gentleman  has  brought  us  several 
letters  of  remonstrance.  Among  them  one  from  J.  P. 
Brown  gives  the  following  general  statement  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  unusually  wet  season  :  li  This  has  been  a  glo- 
rious year  for  our  State.  The  best  fruit  I  ever  ate  in  my 
life  we  have  raised  this  year.  The  best  crop  of  oats,  and 
safely  harvested,  too,  has  been  grown  here  this  year.  An 
excellent  crop  of  wheat  has  given  us  encouragement  to 
sow  again,  while  corn  will  be  as  good  as  any  farmer  could 
desire.  Wc  have  had  hard,  long  rains,  that  have  done 
considerable  damage  to  some  portions  of  the  country, 
and  more  damage  to  the  railroad  companies,  which  are  re- 
building the  bridges  washed  away  ;  but  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  rains  have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  crops. 
There  are  two  classes  of  land  in  Kansas:  one  the  low 
bottom  lands,  that  on  such  occasions  as  the  late  rainy 
weather  are  badly  damaged  by  overflow;  the  other,  and 
by  far  the  larger  and  better,  is  the  vast,  rich,  fertile,  roll- 
ing prairies,  that,  rain  or  shine,  produce  good  crops." 
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Quinby's    Bee    Keeping. 

By  M.  Qoiney,  Practical  Bee-keeper.  Fully 
Illustrated.  This  book  gives  the  result  of  35 
years'  of  successful  experience — with  direc- 
tions for  all  contingencies  that  can  ordinarily 
occur;  treating  of  Breeding,  Movable-Comb 
and  other  Hives,  Pasturage,  Bobbing,  Feed- 
ing, Swarming,  Queens,  Diseases,  Auger,  Ene- 
mies, AVax,  Transferring,  Sagacity,  Wintering, 
Care  of  Honey,  Italian  Bees,  Purchasing,  etc. 
Bee-keepers  will  find  this  new  work  of  Mr. 
Quinby's  fully  up  to  the  times  in  all  practi- 
cal matter. 

Sent  Post-paid.  Price  $1.50. 

Gratifying  ©pinions  of  tile  Press. 
From  the  Christian  Intelligencer. 

"  Quinby's  Work  is  the  very  best.  It  lias  Ions  been  regard- 
ed as  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  matters  concerning 
vrhich  it  treats.'' 

From  Moore's  Rural  JVeH>  Yorker. 

"This  is  a  newly  written  and  illustrated  edition  of  Mr. 
Q.'s  former  work.  That  has  proved  of  value  to  thousands 
of  Bce-kecpers,  and  this,  with  its  riper  experience  and  added 
knowledge,  can  not  fail  of  giving  better  satisfaction.  Thirty- 
five  years  experience  ! What   beginner    ill    bee-keeping 

will  not  bring  this  to  his  aid  ?  We  notice  the  author  lias  no 
Tatent  Hive  to  introduce,  and  expresses  his  opinions  freely 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  tho  various  hives  seeking 
popular  favor." 

From  the  Vermont  Farmer. 

"The  book  Is  written  in  familiar  style,  with  the  endeavor 
to  be  practical  rather  than  scientific,  thereby  making  It  a 
guide  to  the  tyro  in  Apiarian  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  stand- 
ard work  of  reference  for  the  more  experienced  bee-keepers." 

From  the  X.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 
"All  beekeepers  should  have  this  manual,  and  others 
may  read  it  as  a  book  of  wonders." 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  Co., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

TL.AX.    C&JL.TUBE. 

A  new  and  VEitv  VALUABLE  work,  consisting  of  full  di- 
rections, from  selection  of  ground  and  seed  to  preparation 
and  marketing  of  crop,  as  given  by  a  number  of  experienced 
growers.    Svo,  paper.  PRICE  50  Cents. 

HOP  CULTDKE. 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  and  Cultivation  of  the 
Plants,  toPlcKixo,  Drtino,  Pressing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop.  By  Ten  Experienced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with 
over  forty  engravings.    Edited  byPBOF.GEor.GK  Tiiurbek. 


Svo,  paper. 


PRICE  M  Cents. 


TOBACCO  CULTIJKE. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  uscfnl  and  valuable  work  ever  Issued 
on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  for  the  Selecting 
ami  Preparing  of  the  Seed  and  Soil,  Harvesting,  Curing, 
and  Marketing  the  Crop,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of 
the  operations.  The  work  was  prepared  by  Focrteen 
Experienced  Tobacco  Growers,  residing  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  also  contains  Notes  on  the  Tobac- 
co Worm,  with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  48  pp.,  In  neat  paper 
covers.  PRICE  S3  Cents. 

ONIONS. 

How  to  Raise  them  Profitably. 

Practical  Details,  given  very  plainly  by  Seventeen  Onion 
Growers  of  long  experience,  residing  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  No  more  valuable  work  of  its  size  was  ever 
issued.  'Octavo, 32  pp.   Neat  paper  covers.    Price  20  cents. 

NEW-YORK : 

ORANGE  JUDD  *,  CO.,  245  Broadway 


NEW  boos:  for  hunters. 


TIIE 


HUNTER  AND  TRAPPER. 


HALSEY  THRASHER, 

AN  EXPERIENCED   HUNTER. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  little  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  an  old  hunter's  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author's  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work : 

"  I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  catch- 
ing foxes. 

"  Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too  ;  but  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain- 
ing the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds  of 
fur  animals  ?    I  propose  to  tell  the  boys  how  to  do  it. 

"I  have  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
as  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn't 
change  like  the  nature  of  men  ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  mode  of  cap- 
turing them  when  I  was  a  hoy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  be  put  together,  and  succeed  better  than  either  one 
alone. 

"  Men  are  traveling  through  the  country  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  proposcin 
this  work  to  teach  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  tho  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed.1'* 

CONTENTS. 

CTIAPTEU  I.— Deer  Hunting. 

CHAPTER  II.— now  to  Catch  the  Fox. 

CHAPTER  in.— How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Beaver. 

CHAPTER  IV.— How  to  Catch  the  Otter. 

CHAPTER  V.— now  to  Catch  the  Mink. 

CHAPTER  VI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Catch  the  Mnskrat. 

CHAPTER  VII.— Uow  to  Catch  the  Marten. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— now  to  Catch  the  Fisher. 

CHAPTER  IX.— How  to  Catch  the  Raccoon. 

CHAPTER  X.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Bear. 

CIIAPTER  XI.— How  to  Hunt  and  Trap  the  Wolf. 

CHAPTER  XII.— How  to  Trap  the  Pocket  Gopher. 

CHAPTER  XIH.— FishingforTrout,  Pickerel,  anelBass. 

Cn.APTER  XrV.—  IIow  to  Hunt  the  Honey  Bee. 

CHAPTER  XV—  Hints  About  Shot-Guns  and  Rifles. 

CHAPTER  XVI.— Traps. 

CHAPTER  XVII.—  Dressing  and    Tanning  Skins   and 

Furs. 
SENT  POST-PAH) PRICE  $1.00 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRACTICAL  STAIVOASSn 


BOOKS   ON  ARCHITECTURE. 


t~^W 


v\ 


Kfcx^feif'-O. ~r  i 


JUST    PUBLISHED: 

WOODWARD'S 


NATIONAL 


By  Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Architect. 

One  large  quarto  volume,   superbly  bound. 

PRICE    TWELVE    DOLLARS. 

A  practical  work,  containing  1,000  designs,  phins,  and  de- 
tails, for  country,  suburban,  and  village  houses,  all  drawn 
to  working  scale. 

Perspective  View*,  front  and  side  elevations,  sections,  and 
full  detail  drawings,  with  specifications  and  estimates.  Also, 
detail  drawings  to  working  scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Planaof  French  Roofs, 
Dormer  Windows  for  French  Koofs,  Bay  "Windows,  Insido 
Shutters.  French  Windows,  Balconies,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Lattice- Work,  Stairs,  Newels,  Balusters,  Sliding  Doors,  Win- 
dow-Casings, Gable  Finish,  Fiuials,  Crcstings,  Canopies, 
Hoods,  Observatories,  Base,  Architraves,  Plaster  Finish, 
Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired by  a  Builder,  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  completely 
finish  dwelling-houses  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  style. 

Fost-pnia,  §12.00. 

Also,  New  Editions  of 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses. 

18SOriginal  Designsand  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm- 
Houses,  and  Outbuildings,  and  numerous  plans  for  laying 
out  small  tracts  of  ground.  Post-paid,  $1.30. 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. 

With  designs  and  Plans  of  Country  and  Suburban  Houses, 
and  many  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post-paid, $1.50. 

Woodward's  Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans  of  Country  Houses  of  moderate 
cost,  with  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the  manner  of  con* 
etructiug  Balloon  Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  American  Country  Life.  Illustrated  with 
Original  Plans  and  Designs,  and  full  Directions  for  Design- 
ing, Building,  Healing,  and  Furnishing,  and  Form  of  Con- 
tract and  Specifications.  Post-paid,  $2.00, 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People. 

r  For  the  Suburb  and  Country.  The  "Villa,  tho  Mansion,  and 
the  Cottage.  100  Original  Designs,  with  full  descriptionsand 
constructive  and  miscellaneous  details.         Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Jacques'  Manual  of  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Outbuildings 
of  all  kinds.  With  a  chapter  on  Churches  and  School- 
Houses.    120  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. 

Comprising  a  series  of  Designs  for  Churches.  Exemplified 
in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  By  Upj«>h.\, 
Renwick.  Wheeler,  Wells,  Austin.  Stone,  Cleveland, 
Backus.  Reeve,  etc.  One  folio  volume,  printed  in  colors, 
45  plates.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

By  special  arrangement  all  the  above  books  will  be 
famished  at  prices  named  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York.  J 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[OCTOBEB, 


The  Verdict  Rendered, 


Last  season  wc  presented  to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
Bomeol  the  evidences  of  tlie  wonderful  productive  powers 
of  the  KAMSDELL  NORWAY  OATS.  Many  doubled,  and 
some  called  us  swindlers.  Seed  time  and  harvest  have 
,.i  •  ■  .:.  in. i  the  oerdi*  t  is  rendered. 

Three  Thousand  Farmers  responding  from  every  State 
and  Territory,  declare  the  NORWAY  OATS  to  be  better 
than  we  represented  or  olaimed  for  them  hist  year. 

READ  THE   TESTIMONY: 

Louisana.Mo.,  Aug.  7,  1869. 
The  season  with  us  has  been  too  wet  for  oats.  The  Nor- 
wave  have  bi  en  p  success.  The  lieavy  rain-;  beat  down  the 
common  oatB  so  they  had  to  be  mowed,  while  the  Norways 
stood  erect,  not  a  single  straw  having  fallen  or  lodged.  I 
am  too  well  pleased  with  them  to  sell  a  kernel  even  at  $10  a 
bushel  which  I  could  readily  do.  1  shall  sow  all  I  have 
another  year.  One  of  my  neighbors  sowed  seven  grains  on 
very  neh  land  and  harvested  one  quart. 

ARTHUR  A.  BLUMER. 

NO  HUMBUG  ABOUT  THEM. 

Henry  Pulkman.  Esq.,  Galesville,  N.  Y.,  writes,  Aug.  16, 
18ii9      The  Norway  Oats  1  had  of  you  are  no  humbug;  on  the 

contrary,  are  all  you  recommended  them  to  be  last  year.  I 
Bowed  on  clay  loam  soil,  and  can  beat  all  my  neighbors 
about  here  for  oats  of  any  kind.  No  farmer  rah  afford  t<« 
raise  any  other  kind  if  he  can  get  these  even  at  (10  per  bushel. 

v  WAKED  UP  TOO  LATE. 

Jjjo.  Lindsay,  Patterson,  Pa.,  Aug.  l.\  1SW.  says: 
I  sowed  the  bushel  of  Norway  Oats  l  had  of  you  on  one 
acre  of  sandy  soil.  Thev  ripened 'as  soon  as  my  common  oats, 
yielding  80  bushels  per  acre.  I  only  regret  1  did  not  buy 
more  seed  from  von.  Thev  are  the  wonder  of  all  who  saw 
them;  stalks  like  rake  teeth,  and  1  found  3,000  grains  from 
one  seed.  They  have  created  a  great  excitement  in  this 
section.  My  seed  is  all  spoken  for,  and  much  more  will  be 
wanted  in  this  section.  Farmers  now  say  they  are  no  huni- 
bug,  and  are  sorrytheydid  not  buy  last  year.  They  have 
"  waked  up  too  late,"  "that's  what's  the  matter." 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Au<r.  s.  1SG9. 
D.  W.  Ramsdell,  Dear  Sir:  Since  my  last  I  have  thrash- 
ed my  crop.  They  have  turned  out  something  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  I  tried  a 
do  en  sheaves  taken  as  they  canle  from  the  stack  ;  the  yield 
was  four  bushels  and  one  pint  to  the  dozen  or  over  one- 
fourth  bushels  to  the  sheaf.  Owing  to  the  hard  weather 
one-third  ol  my  oats  froze  out.  We  have  had  the  longest 
niul  most,  disastrous  drouth  we  ever  had  in  this  country, 
having  no  rain,  scarcely,  since  May  first.  If  we  had  had  an 
ordinary  season  I  would  undoubtedly  have  made  two  hundred 
.  per  acre.  H  l  live, next  season,  I  will  give  your 
oats  a  fair  U  st.  I  dr.  not  write  this  for  advertising  or  publi- 
cation,  ;><  I  have  none  for  sale;  what  1  spare  will  be  gratui- 
tous to  my  friends.  I  believe  1  can  excel  anything  of  the 
oal  kind  in  the  world  with  this  seed  next  year. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Jxo.  L.  Divine. 

"  The  increase  in  yield  is  fully  100  per  cent  over  the  other 
\  ti  eties,  and  tlic  quality  better." 

W.  P.  Elliott,  Knoxville,  Term. 

\;  i  crop  weighs  in  lbs.  to  tin-  bushel.    They  are  just  what 
i     farmer  w  ants."-   \Y.  I.  Anpekson,  AUoona,  Pa. 

"  I  will  not  bow  any  oilier  kind  hereafter." 

\V.  B.  Seymour,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

"  rhc  Norway  «>ats  are  a  success.  They  yield  three  bush- 
els to  one  of  the  common   kinds,  on  the  same  soil.    1  have. 

I         .■  :  ~  from  one  kernel,  with  heads  19  inches  long.*1 

John  K.  Gf.ubei:,  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

"The   Norway  nat.s  are  not   a  humbug,  as  some  supi-'-e, 
l  a1  \\  ill  yield  more  than  any  uther  variety  in  this  county." 
Report  St".  Clair  Co.,  Mo.,  Farmers'  club. 

"Thev  are  au  improvement  of  vast  importance  to  the 
West,    inn  farmers  are  advised  to  secure  this  seed." 

Report  of  Meeting  of  Illinois  Grain  Growers  at  Chicago. 

•  I  measured  one  head  26  inches  lone;,  and  any  quantity 
over  10  inches.  The  o:\tspile  right  up  on  the  head*,  and  the 
t-ralks  ate  strong  enough  to  hold  them  up." 

John  Marks,  Smyrna,  Me. 

"  My  Norways  stood  five  to  six  feet  high,  and  no  lodging ; 
common  oats  all  lay  flat." 

J.  II.  VVhttson,  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

"I  raised  as  many  Norwaya  on  one  acre  as  1  did  of  com- 
mon  "lis  «ui  two  acres,  equally  as  good  land.  Besides  the 
\  i  way  -  are  tar  better  in  quality,  weighing  40  to  15  pounds 
.  >  the  bushel."— W.  II.  Bishop,  Leesbury,  Ind. 

•■  They  are  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  grain  resources 
ol  the  country.  They  yield  fully  twice  as  much  as  other 
varieties,  of  better  quality. "— W.  Lakimeb,  Crab  Tree,  Fa. 

■•  I  li  n  r  been  raising  the  large  Irish  oat,  but  my  Norways 
have  more  than  doubled  on  the  other  kinds,  and  are  heavy, 
and  ol  excellent  quality."— E.  F.  Dodd,  Van  Uuren,  Pa. 


A  PROFITABLE  CROP. 

"While  it  is  more  profitable  to  put  in  this  grain  than  any 
other  kinds,  if  the  crop  is  used  for  ordinary  market  purposes, 
from  its  enormous  yield,  the  high  premium  which  it  will 
command  for  seeding  purposes,  for  a  few  years  to  come, 
m  'I  es  it  lliemost  de.-ir.'ilib'  crop  the  farmer  can  grow.  A 
farmer  in  Wisconsin  raised  nearly  1,000  bushels  this  year, 
and  it  was  all  engaged  from  him  before  he  hail  harvested,  at. 
$10  per  bushel.  Farmers  will  do  well  to  order  at  once,  for 
the  demand  is  lanrc.  not  only  here,  but  Europe  ia  calling 
upon  us  for  this  seed  in  large  quantities,  and  some  of  those 
who  wail  may  be  disappointed,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
and  fail  of  getting  it.  There  is  not  enough  seed  to  give 
every  farmer  in  this  country  alone,  a  tiiblespoonful.  Be- 
ware  of  bogus u I.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  White  Nor- 
way <  hits,  and  Black  New  Brunswick  Oats  have  been  exten- 
sively sold  for  our  seed. 
Price,  57.30  per  bushel ;  ?'  per  half  bushel ;  $330  per  peek. 
by  the  standard  of  33  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Express 
ch  irg     to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.    Bags  free.    Remit  by 

draft,  P.  O.  n ey  order,  or  registered  letter,  or  send  by 

prepaid,  and  the  package  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Co.  on  receipt  of  the  money.  Address  cither  ol  our  Stores 
nearest  your  place.    '  Ijrculars  free. 

D.  W.  RAMSDELL  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Bos  5,G89, 
No.   its  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 
Or.  171  r^afce  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Refbbbxci    :    Messrs.  G.  Collamore  &  Co..  New  York; 
I  ■-.-.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  ,T,I.Pearce,  Pres. 
ttional  Bank,  Chicago,  111.;  H.N.  F.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Editor 
W  ,   i  .i  Sural,  Chicago,  111. 


MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES. 

ROCHESTER,  3ST.  Y- 

This  well-known  establishment,  founded  SO  years  a^o  by 
the  present  proprietors,  and  conducted  ever  since  and  at 
the  present  time  under  their  personal  supervision,  now  offers 
the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  the  country,  cm- 
bracing  : 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES, 
GRAPES  AND  SMALL  FRUITS, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 
NEW  AND  KALE  FRUITS  OF  ALL-SORTS, 
NEW  AND  RARE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

The  collection  in  both  departments,  useful  and  ornament- 
al, is  the  largest  in  the  U.  S.  Exteu-ive  specimen  grounds 
are  maintained  at  great  expense,  to  determine  qualities  and 
insure  accuracy  in  propagation. 

Orders  for  large  or  email  quantities  promptly  and  care 
fully  tilled.  Packing  performed  in  the  most  skillful  and 
thorough  manner. 

Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows  ■ 

No.  1.— Fruits,  tOc.      No.  'J,— Ornamental   Trees,  10c.      No. 
3.— Green-house,  5c.    No.  1.— Wholesale,  ki:ee. 
Address 

ELLWANCER.&  BARRY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  V. 

•VEW  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS. 

FOLIAGE  PLANTS,  FEMNS, 

BEUONIAS,     DAHLIAS, 

Best  Tri-Color  Double  Geraniums, 

AND  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

STOCK  PLANTS,  JVNEROSES, 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES. 

BEST  VARIETY  OF 

TENDER  ROSES  AT    LOW  RATES. 

Catalogues  I*ul»Ii>.lic'«. 

riant  Catalogue,  Illustrated. 
Bulb  Catalogue,         do. 
Wholesale  Catalogue,  Illustrated.! 
Catalogues  to  customers  free  ol*  charge. 

OLM  JBliOTHEKS, 
Successors  to  B.  K.  Bliss, 

Springfield,   Muss. 

VERSAILLES  CURRANTST" 

This  is  the  best  currant  in  cultivation.  We  have  an  extra 
fine  stock  of  plants  at  the  following  rates: 

1-year-old,  $»  per  dozen  ;  $10  per  100;  £70  per  1,000. 
2-year-old,  $3       "  S13       "         $100 

Samples  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50c.    Send  for  circular. 
EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsle,  N.Y. 

bloodgootT  nursery. 

Established   1791. 

The  aim  of  this  establishment  is  to  cultivate  for  Bale  all 
varieties  of  Trees,  Plants,  and  Shrubs,  that  are  hardy,  and 
for  which  there  is  any  demand.  The  Autumn  season  for 
transplanting:  and  Bhipping  begins  about  October  20th,  and 
ends  about  December  10th. 

Address  tor  information  or  Catalogues, 

KING  &  -MURRAY,  Flushing,  N.  V. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained  in  New  York  City,  from 
JOSEPH  K.  MURRAY,  37  Tine  St. 

OUR  PRICE  LIST 

Of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Ruses,  Ac,  is  now 
readv.  and  will  be  mailed  free. 

.inHN  R.  &  A.  MURDOCH,  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and 
Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GENEVA  NURSERY, 

GENEVA,    ]V.  Yo 

FRUIT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  FOR  FALL  of  1869. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  Nurserymen  and  Dealers 
to  our  Jlne  stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  having 
over  800  acres  in  different  stages  of  growth,  Wc  are  pre- 
pared to  till  all  orders,  large  or  small,  on  tie*  most  liberal 
terms.    Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Wholesale  List. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH. 

BRICKSBURG  NURSERY, 

Brtcksburg,   New  Jersey. 
A  general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock  for  sale.    Small 
Fruit  Plants  and  Osage  Orange  at  low  rates. 

Address  CALKINS  &  BROOKS. 

D:uisvllle,  Livingston  Co.,  IV.  V. 

Offer  to  Nurserymen,  Planters,  and  Dealers,  an  exceeding- 
ly hue  stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears.  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  Peaches.  Also  a  good  supply  of  Currants,  Gooseber- 
ries, Grape  vines,  Maz/ard  Cherry,  and  Plum  Stocks.  All  of 
the  above  stock    Is  of   the  host  quality,   unsurpassed  for 

th rit'i  it s  and  beauty.    Correspondence  solicited. 

JOHN  c.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

THE  CLARKE    RASPBERRY,  AND  ROGERS' 
HYBRID  GRAPES. 

LVMAX  BASSETT, 

Yoi'tli  Haven,  Conn. 


Fruit  ami  Ornamental  Trees 
for  fall  of  1  S6a. 

■WE  OFFER  FOR  THE  FALL  TRADE  A   VERY  LARGE  BTOCE    OF 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  both  Standard 
and  Dwarf, 

(irapc  Vines,  Kativc   ami   Foreign,  the  best   ca 
rieties,  old  and  netc,  and  u  , .   p  rou  » . 
Currant!),    Gooseberries.    Raspberries,    and    a 

general  assortment  of  all  the  Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbing  Vines, 
and  Roses,  the  largest  and  finest  collection  in  the  country . 

Our  Nurseries  being  very  extensive  gives  us  a  full  supply 
of  Nursery  gobdB  generally. 

The  following  Catalogues,  just  issued,  are  very  complete 
and  will  he  sent  to  all  who  apply. 

No.  1.— Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.— Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental 

Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses,  &C. 
No.  S.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Green-house  Plant-.  ,\-r. 
No.  4.— Wholesale  Catalogue    lor    Nurserymen,   Dealers, 
and  those  wishing  to  plant  in  huge  quantities. 
Address  FROST  &  CO.. 

Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  AMERICAN THESTNUT7 

One  of  the  most  profitable  Timber  and  Nut-produolng 
trees  in  America.    '4.10,000  for  sale  by 

STORRS.  HARRISON  «.t  CO.. 
Painesvllle,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 
Send  for  a  Circular. 


STEPHEN 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROS.. 
Genera,  ■%.  V.. 

offer  for  the  fall  trade  a  full  assortment  of  Sta  ndard  and 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees— including  an  extra  nice  lot  of 
Pear  Trees  and  Cherry  Trees— well  grown  and  of 
the  best  sorts. 

Plums,  Peaches,  Standard  and  Dwarf.  Apricots, 
Nectarines,  &C. 

Grape  Vines,  old  and  new  sorts.  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Currants. 

Choice  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  a  large 
stock. 

Roses,  Green-house  Plants.  Tri-colored and  GoUt, 
and  Silver-leaved  Geraniums,  Bulbs,  &c„  &c 

Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  Planters,  supplied  on  the  mosl 
reasonable  terms. 

75,00©  Peach  Trees. 

One  year  from  hud,  4  to  6  feet  high  now  (August  1st).  Prin- 
cipally leading  varieties.     Purchasers  are  invited  !•■  see 

them  on  the  ground,  one  mile  west  of  Upper  Station,  Man 
eit a.    Also  a  large  lot  of  strong  Concord  v  Ines,  i  and  '2  years 
old,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Send  for  price  list. 

H.  M.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Pa. 

IIOYT   &  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Offer  for  sale : 
100,000  Peach  Trees,  one  year  from  the  bud. 
15,000    Van  lluren's  Golden   Dwarf  Peach  Trees,   on"   year 

from  the  bud. 
75,000  Standard  Apple  Trees.  2  to  4  vears  from  the  bud. 
10,000  Dwarl  Apple  Trees,  2  vears  Horn  the  bud, 
10.000  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,  'I  years  from  the  bud. 
75,(100  Concord  and   Hartford  Prolific  Grape  Vines,  one  and 

two  years  old. 
35,000  Cherry  and  La  Versailles  Currants. 
50.000  Clarke  and  Philadelphia  Raspberries. 
30.000  Early  Wilson,    Kittaiiunv,  and  Lawton  Blackberries. 
51X1.000  Apple  Seedlings,  one  and  two  years  old. 
With  much  other  Nursery  Stock. 

Address  as  above. 

Hightstown    Nurseries. 

143,000    Peach    Trees    for    Sale : ! 

Fall  of  "68  and  spring  of  'Ti.  Best  market  varieties.  Send 
for  circular.  -  B,  F.  PULLBN,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

^RIMES'  GOLDEN  APPLE.— By  tbn  100,  1,000, 
^*  or  10,000.  Extra  fine  trees.  With  a  full  assortment  ol 
other  Nursery  stock.  Wholesale  list  now  ready,  and  mailed 
to  the  trade  on  application,  TI.  G.  HANFORD, 

Columbia  Nursery,  Columbus,  O. 

For  20  Dollars. 

Apple  Trees  about  5  feet  high. 
Pear  "        4  to  5      " 

Peach 

Concord  Grape  Vines,  2  years  old, 

<  bcrrv  Trees  or  5  Plum  Trees. 
Pose  ltu>hes. 

thrifty  and  of  well-known  popular  varieties,  and 
packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  delii  ered  to  Express 

;ht  A'rent,  as  may  be  desired. 

KING  &  MOKttAY,  Flushing.  N.  V. 
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CSMALL  FRUITS  AND  PLANTS  a  SPECIALTY. 

^  All  the  desirable  and  profitable  varieties.  A  large 
stock  of  prime  Plants,  carefully  cultivated  for  the  owner's 
own  use.  "Known  by  their  fruits."  and  warranted  gen- 
uine. Can't  possibly  plant  one-quarter  of  them.  Will 
sell  balance  at  about  cost  Of  raising  them.  Root-cuttinga 
from  fragments— after  digging— and  Instructions  given  how 

to  grow  fine  plants  from  them.  Nowhere  else  BO  cheap. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


O 


NE   MILLION    FRUIT  TREES,   also   a   lar«o 

F     stock  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruits  for  sale.     Send 
rce-cent  stamp  for  Catalogue.  FKANKLIN  DAVIS  I  -  0., 


three-cent  stain p 

Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Va 


1f\n  (\C\(\  PEACH  TREES,  all  the  leading  varieties, 
LUUiUUUfor  ealent  lowest  rates.    Send  for  Circular, 

HAMILTON  1TLLFN,  Hightstown,  \*   J, 
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THE  HOVNTYERNON, 

A      SPLENDID      NEW     WINTER      FEAR, 

THE   BEST  OF  ITS  SEASON. 

Is  now  offered  to  the  public,  for  tbe  first  time,  at  the  loflow- 
isonable  prices,  viz. : 

Standards— l-year-old,  $2.00  each,  $19  per  doz. 
S-year-old      230      "       W 

Dwarfs— 1-year-old 1.30      "       15 

2-year-old 2.00       "        20 

This  new  iruit  is  vouched  f"i-  bythc  Hon.M.  P. 'Wilder, 
President  of  the  A  hi.  Poiitolagjcal  Society ;  Jas,  F.  i'.  Hyde, 
i  ^.j..  President  of  Mass.  II  "it.  Society;  Henry  Ward  needier, 
ana  others. 

A  1I.AE  COLORED  PLATE 
Will  he  famished,  gratis,  together  with  a  Circular,  giving 
t  a  lull  list  of  testimonials. 
Add  WHI.  S.  LITTLE, 

Commercial    JVurscries. 
Rochester,  \.  Y. 

Blooming  ton   Nursery, 

500  Acres.     18tli  Year,     10  Green-houses. 

Fruit,  ornamental,  and  Nursery  Stock,  immense  and  re- 
liable assortment  very  low  tor  cash. 

Apples— including  most  magnificent  stock  of  yearlings— 
also  hardy  Northern  sorts.  Bach  as  Duchess  Oldenburg, 
llislop.  Transcendent,  and  other  Crab-apples,  i.-~.  ;ind  3  year. 

Pewii'  ..  /'  a  -.  '  ;  i  rt  ■■■  ■■■.  Plums,  Quinces,  Grapes,  forest 
and  Evergreen  Trees,  Nursery  Stocks,  Osage  Orange  ll-i-s-' 
Plants,  Routes,  own  roots,  Tulips,  Hyaexaths,  Narcissus, 
Iris.Sguws,  tHies—Spectoswn,  Auratum,  dbc 

Also  superior  colored   plates  of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Send    10  cents  for  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PHOCNIX.  Cloomingtou,  McLean  Co.,  111. 

WOLF  CREEK  NURSERY.— i,000  2  &  3-year 
E.  May,  and  other  cherry  trees.  75,000  Peach,  includ- 
ing Van  Buren's  Golden  Dwarf;  and  general  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogues  r    c.  JOHN   "WAMPLF.i:. 

Trotwood,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

Salem   Grape  IVursery 

Removed  to  Lockport.  N.  Y.  M'HVVh)  Plants  for  sale, com- 
prising the  entire  Harris  Stock,  both  the  transplanted  ami 
the  propagation  from  his  thirty-acre  vineyard  at  Salem-ou- 
Erie,  all  which  we  purchased  last  spring.  B'\irin^  vines  of 
Salem  this  year,  in  our  vinevard,  are  perfectly  healthy, 
while  Concord  is  aft'ected  with  "both  mildew  and  rot.  Good 
Judges  claim  this  as  '■  rh-1  best  ol  all  red  Grapes."'  A  large 
6tock  of  nil  leading  varieties  at  low 
For  Price  Li-t  address 

I.  II.  BABCOCK  &  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Moorestown     Small     Fruit    and 
Plant    Farm. 

All  the  desirable  varieties  of  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Strawberry  Plants,  including  tin-  Kentucky— that  valuable 
addition  for  market  gardening.  Also  all  tip'  new  varieties 
of  Potatoes,  the  most  desirable  oi  winch  are  the  Early 
Rose  and  Bresee's  Prolific.  Don't  forget  to  send  lor  Price 
tefore  purchasing  elsewhere,  whether  in  large  or  small 
quantities.        THuS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

GENUINE  ORANGE  QUINCE  from  BEARING 
V^  "Trees,  15  to  JO  inches,  thrifty  and  finely  rooted.  '  'heap. 
Standard  and  Dwakf  Peaks.  Plums,  i_herriks,  Small 
Fruits,  and  general  Nursery  Stock.  Agents  and  dealers 
emptied  at  low  rates.    Send  for  Price  List. 

BRONMiN  &  HERESDEEN,  Geneva,N.Y. 

MACEHO^i  ^rRSEKIE!*,  Maccdon, 
l"Jkl  N.  Y. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  Autumn  Trade 
List  to  all  who  wish  to  buv.    Some  of  its  offerings  are  us 

follows :  per  12.    100.    1,000. 

ouang'cQui-V  E,  1J$  to2K  feet.  v.  thrittv.  .$2.50  15.00  125.00 
CuKKANTs.La  Vtrsailhiise.W. Grape. Cherry,  -i.00  7.50  60.00 
lied  <fc  White  Dutch,  Houghton's  Seed. 

Gooseberry        l.nfl     4.50    30.00 

Rasprehriks,  Mam.  Cluster,  large  stock...  1.00     4.00     30.00 
Doolittle$6  per  1,000;  Seneca.  Thorhless....  l.ufl    Z30    15.00 
Franconia,  Philadelphia,  and  other  Antw'ps  1.00    3.50    ii.oo 
Blackbkrfue*.   Kiitatinnv,  W.  Early,  Mis- 
souri Mammoth 1.00     3.50     15.00 

Strawbbrriks,  Michigan  Seed.,  Kramer,..  i.(nt    5.00 
Peak's  Emperor,  Colfax,  Nap,  III.  Nicaise..  1.00    S.00 

Chas.' Downing.  Nicanor,  Perpetual  Pine —     50    1.50      7.50 

Wilson's  Albany,  and  other  sorts ia      3.50 

At  the  **12"  and  "loo"  rates,  wo  will  mail  the  above  to 
tiny  P.  O.  in  the  L".  S.       Address 

C.  L.  VAN  DUSEX,  Macedon.  N.  Y. 

^V"f"h  f  I  do  not  require  you  to  send  stamp  for 
-L*  \P  •  my  price  list  ofFlantsand  potatoes,  but  I  would 
not  object  if  von  did. 

THUS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

VJKTHOEVER    wishes  to  buy  good  plants   cheap 

■  »     will  do  well  to  correspond  with  me,    I  offer 
100."t>0  Concord  Vine*, 
50,000  Ives'  do. 

together  with  Hartford  anil  Clinton. 

50,000  Wilson  Early  Blackberries. 

50.0W  Missouri  ManmiOLh  do. 
5.000  Kittatinny  do. 

30,000  C  ark"  Raspberries. 
10,000  Philadelphia  do. 

J.  W.  CONE,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Our  Price  List  of  Crape  Vines  for  autumn  of  1869,  also 
Clnb  rates,  can  be  had  on  application.  Our  collection  in- 
cludes all  the  best  native  varieties,  warranted  true  to  Dame. 
Qu  ility  and  prices  cannot  fail  to  suit. 

C.  L.  HOAG  &  CO.. 
Lockport  Grape  Nurseries,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

l^TKRYKODY  Wants   MARTHA! 

■^  The  bes"  whits  Grape  for  general  cnitiv;\tion.  Send 
Btamps  for  Illustrated  CatAlOfrue  and  I'riee  List  of  ovitokb 
BDNDRKn  vakietibb  of  Grapes  and  Small  Fruits,  to 

GEO.  «.  CAilPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

1  OO  OOO   IVES'  GRAPE   1  and  2  years  old, 
..*.  vvr,vrv#\S    jstdass.    .1.  B.  BKLVILLK'ft  SON'S. 
Mt.  Washington,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 


Dutch  Bulbous  Flow- 
er   Roots. 

Sent  by  Mail,  oost-pitid.  at   C'afalogm*  Prices* 

13.  K.  I3T..ISH  &  SON, 

No.  41   Park  Row,  &    151    Nassau  St., 
New  York. 

Ofiec  for  sale  a  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of  the 
above,  including  alt  the  most  desirable  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  following  varieties  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
upon  receipt  of  prices  attixed.  Selection  of  varieties  to  be 
left  with  us.  When  less  than  the  specified  number  are 
ordci  ed,  an  additional  price  will  be  charged. 

/'  r  ■!•>-  . 

Hyacinths,  double  or  single,  flue  named  varieties  -  " 
Hyacinths,  double  or  single.  Hue  unnamed  varieties  1.50 

Tulips,  early  double,  tine  named  varieties 1.30 

Tulips,  earl}-  double,  fine  mixed  unnamed 75 

Tulips,  early  single,  fine  named  varieties 1,50 

Tulips,  early  single,  tine  mixed  unnamed 75 

Tulips,  Parrot,  fine  mixed,  uunamed 1.00 

Tulips,  Bybloemen,  bizarres  and  rose,  line  named  3.00 

Tulips,  Bybloemen.  line  mixed.        1.00 

Tulips,  various  sorts  mixed,  unnamed 75 

Crocus,  mixed,  blue,  white,  yellow,  and  striped 25 

Crocus,  finest  named  varieties 40 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  finest  named  varieties 2*50 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  fine  mixed  unnamed 1.50 

Iris,  English,  fine  mixed  varieties 1.00 

Iris,  Spanish,  fine  mixed  varieties 75 

Ranunculus,  line  mixed  varieties 50 

Anemones,  fine  mixed  varieties 50 

(wlartiolus.  hardy  line  mixed  varieties 1.00 

Snowdrops,  double 60 

Snowdrops,  single ;»J 

Hyacinthus,  fine  mixed  varieties 75 

•Japan -Lily,  red  and  white,  each  50  cents 5.00 

"White  Lily,  (Lilium  eandidmu.) 1.15 

Lilium  auratum,  ornewUoldcn  Banded  Japan 

Lily,  eacA 100 

Lilium  Ion  t;t  (1  ii r  it  iii 2.00 

Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  the  above  will  also  be  mailed  post-paid,  as  fol- 
lows: Collection  No.  1,  $20;  No. 'J.  $10;  No.  3.  $5.00;  No.  4. 
J3.00.  For  the  contents  oi  each  collection  and  further  par- 
ticulars, see  Catalogue. 

Alsoa-  fine  assortment  oi  GREEN-HOUSE  BULBS,  com- 
prising Cyclamens,  Ixias.  Oialis,  Sparaxis,  Tbxtqnias, 

&C,  &C. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  their 

New  Illustrated  Autumn  Catalogue 

(containing  an  accurate  description  of  each  variety,  with 
particular  directions  for  culture,  so  that  any  person, how- 
ever unacquainted,  eaunot  fail  to  succeed ;  also  a  beautiful 
colored  lithograph  of  the  celebrated  Lilium  auratum), 
which  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  ten  cents. 
Ordeis  may  be  addressed  to  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOX. 

Boa  5,fta,  P.O..  New  York. 

FERRE,  BAITHELDER  &  (O.'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  CROCUS,  TULIPS,  AND 

OTHER    HARDY    BULBS— for  the  au 

turn n  of  1809,  scut  to  any  address  on 

receipt  of  5  cents.     Address 

FERRE,  BATfHELDER  &  €0., 

231  main  St.,  Springfield,  JWass. 

Imported   Dutch    Bulbous  Roots. 

Our  Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Crocus,  Jellies,  &c.,fox  1S69,  is  now  ready  for 
mailing  to  applicants. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.. 

15  John-st.,  New  York. 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Japan  Lilies,  &c,  &c. 

Collections  containing   finn  assortments  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of   Fall-planting   Bulbs,  mailed    postpaid.  a>  fol- 
lows :   Coll.  No.  1,  £.'"  ;  No.  J.  fill ;  No.  3,  ?.") ;  .No.  4,  $3.    New 
Catalogue  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  ten  els. 
CUBTIS  A;  COBB,  S4S  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Grape  Vines !    25  Dollars  per  1 ,000,    Grape  Vines ! 

For  the  next  f/1  days  I  will  sell  Concord  Vines  at  $2-".  per 
1.000.  By  10.010  cheaper.  Hartford,  $5  per  1,000.  Ives'  £1.00. 
Other  mo-is  very  cheap.    Address 

Oct.  1869.     1)1:.  H.  SCHUOSDER,  Bloomington,  Illinois, 

RAMSDELL'S    NORWAY   OATS.— A  quantity 
of  rhis  wonderfnl  productive  Oats  for  sale,  nt  the  fol- 
lowing prices :  ^  b>s    R5  ;  8  n>s.,  $1..t0    J  lbs  .  post  paid.  .1X0, 
Address  YV.  E.  STITT,  Col'tmbus,  Wis, 


R  000  000  GRAPE  BUDS!     I, 
JjUUUjUUU  tings.    Quality  and  £e 


VICK'S 
ILLUSTRATED       CATALOGUE 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 

AMI 

OTHER    HARDY    BTLBS    FOR    l'W.l    PLiMTISG, 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  n] 

Address 

JAMES    "V'lCli, 

Itocliester,  TV.  "V. 

IVES'  SEEDLING  VINES. 

10,000  -'-year  and  ao.OOO  1-year-old  grape  roots. 
Cheaper  than  last  spring.    Address 
GOTTLIEB  MYERS,  In  care  of  WILLIAM  BAKER, 
105  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

m , 

AUTUMN.  1869. 
ROCHESTER 

COMMERCIAL  NURSERIES, 

Established  1830. 

The  new  Circular  of  Prices  is  just  published,  and  will 
be  6ent  free  to  all  applicants.    Also 

FINE  COLORED  PLATES 

of  the  "Mount  Vernon"  Pear,  and  "  MarechaZ  Xiel "  Roee. 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  SO  pages,  10  cents. 

Address  WM.  S.  LITTLE. 

Comm  rcial  Nurseries, 
Roohestkr,  V  V. 

GRAPE  BUDS!     In  canes  and  cut- 
renuincness  guarau- 
tee'tl.    Illn'strated  Catalogue  and  Guide,  6  cte, 

M.  II.  LEWIS,  Lock  Box  ill.  Sandusky,  Oluo. 

Dreer's  Descriptive   Catalogue 

of  Bulbs,  and  other  Flo  wit  Roots. 

With  Directions  for  their  Culture  and  Management,  for 
1889-70,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.    It  contains  the  largi    I 
and  best  assortment  of  Bulbous  Roots  ever  presented  to  the 
public,  I  having  personally  (wliilc  in  Europe)  made      l  • 
ti<ms  and  additions  to  my  previous  large  collection  of  nil 
really  new  and  desirable  varieties.    AlsoaZfcrf  ol  the  most 
desirable  Winter  Blooming  Plants,  Roses,  &c.    Also  Cfn 
Flower  Seeds  for  sowing  in  the  autumn,  and  thebcsl  \ 
ties  of  Small  Fruits  for  general  cultivation.    It  will  be  for    + 
warded  by  mail  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
Usual  discount  to  the  Trade. 

HENRY  A.  DREEB, 
Seedsman  and  Florist, 
714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRUIT  GROWERS!— Duty's  Primer  is  now  in 
use   and  recommended  by  W.  S.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Geo. 

Thvrber,  of  the  Agriculturist,  A.  8.  Filler,  and  other 
prominent  pomologists  ;  also  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley. 
tr-ee  illustrated  adv't.  natre  352,  Sept.  No.  Asriculturist. 

Address  DOTVS  PKUNEK,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

I^AUTTON. 

The  President  Wilder  Strawberry* 

Besides  tbe  variety  raised  by  the  distinguished  horticul- 
turist whose  name  it  bears,  there  is  alsoa  European  sort 
railed  President  Wilder,  of  which  nothing  is  known  in  this 
country.  As  several  unscrupulous  pereons  are  advertising 
the  latter  in  a  manner  calculated  to  mislead  the  public,  we. 
warn  all  who  desire  to  obtain  tin*  best  of  all  strawberries,  to  • 
be  careful  of  whom  they  purchase,  and  be  sure  to  get  the 

American  President  Wilder, 

ut  which  not  one  plant  has  yet  been  sent  out,  orwill  be  sent 
out  until  next  spring,  except  as  premiums  to  subscribers  to 
Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

J.  E.  TILTON  &  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 

onft  AAA  GRAPE   VINES.  — Cheaper   than   clse- 
'M'vmv"'7  where,  and  as  good :  old  and  new  varieties.    Il- 
lustrated Catalogue  and  Guide, 6  cts.  Wholesale  Pi  tees,  free. 
M.  H.  LEWIS,  Lock  Box  114,  Sandusk}  .  Ohio. 

I  tt/4  Acres  planted  with  Small  Fruits.  Large 
MO^M:  stock  of  Plants  for  sale  ;  also  of  that  potato  that 
has  no  superior,  for  earlmess,  productiveness,  and  quality, 

*'  The  Early  Kose."    Send  for  prices. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 

THE  WALTER  GRAPE. 

We  invite  all  who  wish  to  see  the  "Walter  Grape  on  the 
vine,  to  come  before  the  13th  of  September,  as  a  portion 
will  then  be  removed  for  the  Exhibition. 

We  here  repeat  that  the  "Walter"  is  the  best  flavored  ol 
the  American  Grapes  now  disseminated.  The  vine  is  a 
strnna  grower  and  fruit  about  the  size  of  OiUuebu. 

Pricks— No.  1,  $3-60;   No. 2, $250-   No.  3.  $1.50:    largedi 
dnctions  made  for  Quantities.    Send  stamp  for  price  list 
FfilililS  &  CAYWOOD.  Duchess  Nurseries,  Foughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.      Journals  inserting  the  above  will  be  paid  in  vines. 

JUST     ISSUED  — Our     Illustr.ato-l     Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Grape  Vines  etc.  Price  25  cts. 
Address  ISIDOR  RUSH  &  SON.  Boshberg,  Mo. 
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TERMS—  (cash  before  insertion) : 

i^f    e^olish    edition. 

Ordinary  Paget,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5* 
Open  Panes  (open  without  cutting),  S'iper  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  Matter,  last  Page,  and  2d  andZd 
Cover  Pages— 83.50  per  as;ate  line  or  space  for  each  inser- 
tion.— Last  Cover  PageS3.00  per  agate  line  of  space. 

IN  GKRJIIAft  EDITION. 

(T?ie  only  German  Agricultural  Journal  in  the  United 
Suites.) 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

Strawberry  Plants  for  Sale. 

October  is  the  best  time  for  fall-planting  Strawberries. 
Uovden's  :'0.  monstrous,  12  berries,  rough  1  pound,  50c.  doz.; 

$2,  1«I0;  $15,   1,000. 
Charles  Downing,  best  berry  ever  introdured,  Barnes'  Mam- 
moth, meaner,  Romeyn  Seedling,  Peak's  Emperor,  50c. 
doz.;  $1.50,  100;  $12,1,000. 
Jucunda,  Agriculturist,  Green  Prolific,  Downer's  Prolific, 
Wilson,  30c.  doz.;  $1,  100;  $7,  1,000. 
Tlu-  12  varieties,  1  doz.  each,  free  by  mail,  $5. 
For  description  of  new  varieties,  see.  Agriculturist  for  Sept. 
Versailles  and  Cherry  Currants,  2  years  plants,  $1.50  doz.; 

?S,  1,000. 
Black  Hangup,  new  black  currant,  very  large  bearing 

plants,  $■*,  doz. 
Rhododendron   Catawbiense  and  Kalmia  latifolia,  two  of 
the  most  beautiful  hardy  evergreen  flowering  shrubs  known, 
Strong,  bushy  plants,  \\vq  io  three  feet  high,  £2  each. 
'  Address  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  156  lleade-st.,  New  York. 

KENTUCKY    STRAWBERRY. 

Large,  late,  and  a  valuable  market  berry,  ripening  after 
other  Strawberries  and  before  Raspberries;*  just  nils  "up  the 
interregnum  iu  the  fruit  Beason. 

WILLIAM  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

IVES'  SEEDLING  GRAPE  TIMES. 

The  best,  most  reliable,  and  other  choice  varieties  for  sale ; 
and  anything  in  thti  Small  Fruit  line.  Apply  for  price  lists 
with  stamps,  to 

LEWIS  FINCH,  Plainville,  Ohio. 

Reliable  Vegetable  Seed. 

Planters  and  Farmers  of  the  South,  and  of  the  whole  coun- 
try over,  will  find  it  most  decidedly  for  their  interests  to 
procure  their  seed  directly  from  the  grower,  and  thus  avoid 
the  great  loss  and  aggravation,  caused  by  planting  old  and 
impure  seed.  I  have  over  one  hundred  choice  varieties 
growing  on  my  four  seed  farms,  which  1  warrant  to  be  both 
pure  and  true,  and  to  reach  each  purchaser. 

POT.YTOE**  of  the  best  new  varieties  are  engraved 
and  fullv  described  in  my  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  all.  I  advise  my  Southern  friends  to  purchase  their 
potatoes  in  the  fall,  as  it  is  too  cold  to  send  theni  safely  from 
the  North  alter  November. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE.— Early  Rose  Potatoes  by  the  bn.t 
bbl.,  or  100  bbls.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Blackberry  Plants,  Currant  Bushes,  Asparagus  Roots,  &c. 
Send  for  a  list  of  prices. 

CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

UNTIL  OCTOBER  20th,  1869, 

Early  Rose  Given  Away. 

On  the  following  conditions:  We  will  send  SO  Conover's 
Colossal  Asparagus  plants  for  $1 ;  4  lbs.  Climax  Potatoes  $1; 
1  tuber  "  King  of  the  Earlies  "  $1 ;  8  kinds  of  our  best  Seed- 
ling-;, fall   superior)   2T>c.  each  potato,  $2.    All  of  the  above 

and   ONE   BARREL    OF    EARLY    KOSE    POTATOES  for  #5.      TRY 

the  Sample  and  you  will  want  more  at  regular  rates  next 
Spring,  otherwise  we  could  not  make  this  oft'er.    Send  2o. 
■  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Large  Show  Cards  and  extremely 
low  prices  to  Agents,  free. 

Huron,  Ohio.  L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO. 

I^AKLY  ROSK.- Large  and  Genuine  Stock. 
A  10  bbls.  at  §40.    Illustrated  Catalogue  and   Guide  of 
Grapes,  etc..  Gets.    Price  List^  free.        M.  R\  LEWIS, 

Lock  Box  114,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Genuine  Early  Rose  Potatoes  for  spring  1870. 
Price  per  bbl.  of  2M  bushels,  §10  :  per  bushel,  $5.    Sent 
by  Express.  T.  S.  CLARKsON,  Tivoli,  N.  T. 


E 
S. 

Catalogue  to  A.M. 


ARLT  ROSE    POTATOES.— Fall  price,  $2.35 
per  60  lbs. ;  $0  per  lf.5  lbs.       SAM'L  C.  Da  COU, 

Recklesstown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

ew,    Bare,  and  Valuable  Apples. — The  old  sorts 
surpassed.    Largest  collection  in  the  IT.  s.    Send  for 
"I.  LAWVER,  South  Pass,  Illinois. 


ishestos  Roofing 


Is  the  most  reliable  substitute  for  Tin  and  other  expensive 
kinds  oi  Roofing;  is  manufactured  In  rolls  ready  tor  use, 
and  is  adapted  for  sleep  or  flat  roofs,  in  all  climates. 

ASBESTOS  liOOF  COATING, made  oftne  indestructible 
fibrous  mineral  Asbestos  for  Tin,  Canvas,  Felt,  Shingle,  and 
Board  Roofs. 

ASBESTOS  CEMENT,  for  repairing  leaky  roofs. 

The  Agriculturist,  Tribune,  and  News  buildings,  and 
thousands  throughout  the  country,  are  covered  with  these 
materials. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  78  WILLIAM-ST.,  N.  ¥. 

Patentee,  and  for  11  years  Manufacturer  of  Rooflns  Materials. 


Potato  Digger. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular  to 

R.  H.  ASSen  &  Co. 
P.  O  Box  376, 

New-York. 

Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed  Sower 

For  Sowing  nil  kinds  of  Grain  and  Grass  Seed. 


The  Hand  Machine  will  sow  50  acres  of  wheat  in  10  hours ; 
the  Horse  Power  120  in  the  same  time,  and  the  work  is  done 
in  the  most  perfect  manner.    Hundreds  of  letters  from  all 

fiarts  of  the  country  speak  its  praise.  We  append  the  fol- 
owing  from  the  author  of  Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Agricul- 
turist. 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  > 
April  28.  1869.  J 
Mr.  D.  H.  Goodell—  Dear  Sir :  Please  accept  my  thanks 
for  your  Broadcast  Seed  Sower.  I  have  just  sown  18  acres 
of  clover  seed  with  it  on  the  wheat,  and  so  far  as  I  could  as- 
certain by  examination,  it  sows  very  evenly,  and  certainly 
with  great  rapidity.  My  nv\n  sowed  "the  IS  acres  iu  6  hours. 
1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  try  it  with  grain. 

yours  truly,  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

The  price  of  the  Hand  Sowers  is  Jlu.OO,  and  of  Power 
Sowers,  $60.00.    Send  for  Circulars. 

.     D.  H.  GOODELL  &  CO..  Antrim.  N.  H., 
Sole  Manufacturers. 

Prindle's  Agricultural  Steamer 

Is  perfectly  safe,  is  cheap,  does  not  require  skilled  labor 
to  manage,  and  saves  from  25  to  50  per  cent  to  the  Stock- 
feeder.  Those  in  want  will  send  for  prices  and  circulars  to 
BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  CO.,  successors  to  Saverv  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TRIUMPHANT 

SUCCE 


And  the  only  Machine  in  the  ivorld  that  washes 
thoroughly  without  injury  to  the  fabric. 

RETAIL  PRICE,  WITHOUT  WRINGER,  $15. 
HOHVLES 

Manufacturing    Comp'y. 

PBUVCXPAX  DEPOTS  : 
IS  BarclnvSt.,  near Astor  House,  IVew  Tork. 
Cor.  Clinton  &.  Jackson  Sts.,  Chicago. 
818  M.  Fourth  Street,         -         St.  Louis. 
1031  Chestnut  Street,     -        -     Philadelp'a. 
128  W.  Fourth  St.,      -        -         Ciuciunatt. 

send  fob.  crncrxAit. 

Agents  for  Sherman's  Improved  Wringer. 

Cane   Mills    aud    Sugar    Evaporators. 

The  best  and  cheapest.     Our  Improved   Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  the  proprietors  of  Cook  s,  Cory's,  and  Harris' 

Satents,  combined  with  our  own  improvements   patented 
une  18th.  ]S'i9.    The  best  Evaporator  tor  Sugar  Cane.  Sor- 
ghum, and  Maple  Sngar.    Send  tor  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart- 
Ford,  Ct..  for  Maple  Circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls.  Vt.    Address 
THE  HAKTFOKD  SOLGHUM  MACHINE  CO. 
ptate  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agriculturist,  i 


$$*S*>*fy. 


Buy  the  "NOVELTY"  Wringer, or  at  least  take  it  on  trial 
with  any  or  all  others,  and   keep  the   BEST. 
FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE. 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

17  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Tork. 

The  Reliance  Wringer, 
With  New  Spiral  Cog  Wheels, 

which  cannot  tret  ottt  of  Gear,  and  patent  keyed  Holls,  the 
covering  of  which  will  not  twist  upon  the  shaft.  Is  less 
complicated  aud  better  made  than  any  other  Wringer,  and 
is  the  most  economical.    Manufactured  by 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York  Store,  29  Beekman  St. 

The  Common  Sense  Wine  &  Cider  Mill 

Manufactured  by  the  Ashland,  Ohio,  Machine  Company, 
is  the  most  practical  Cider  Mill  in  the  world.  By  one  opera- 
tion it  grinds  Che  apples,  presses  them  as  dry  as  chips,  be- 
tween rollers,  while  the  eider  passes  direct  into  the  barrel. 
It  1b  run  by  hand  or  power,  easily  operated,  durable, 
and  substantial.  £^~  Before  purchasing  a  Cider  Mill  send 
for  an  Illustrated  Circular. 

MENEELY'S  BELLS. 

(Established  in  18260 

Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Fac- 
tories, etc.,  of  which  more  have  been 
made  at  this  establishment  than  at  all 
the  other  foundries  in  the  country 
combined.  Materials  used,  pure  cop- 
per and  tin.  All  Bells  warranted. 
_\n  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free 
upon  application  to 

E.  A.  &  G.  R.  MENEELY, 

West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

HOW    TO    WARM    YOUR    HOUSE 
Economically  and  Safely. 

Use  the  GOTHIC  FURNACE,  so  highly  recommended  by 
J.  J.  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  the  Cultivator,  who  says:  "During 
the  past  20  years  we  have  tried  a  number  of  Hot-Air  Fur- 
naces of  different  forms,  and  have  found  none  equal  to 
LESLEY'S  GOTHIC  FURNACE.  The  SOFTNESS  and 
PURITY"  of  the  AIR  have  been  particularly  observed  by 
visitors.  They  are  arranged  for  burning  anthracite  or 
bituminous  coal  and  wood. 

Send  for  Catalogue.    ALEX.  M.  LESLEY,  Manufacturer, 
605  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

ARE  YOU 

GOING    TO    PAINT? 

The  AVE  RILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY  are 
manufacturing  a  superior  Paint  of  the  purest  white,  and  all 
the  fashionable  colors,  that  will  not  crack,  chalk,  or  fade;— 
comes  less  than  White  Lead,  and  will  last  twice  as  long  as 
any  other  paint. 

Send  for  Sample  Card,  P.eeommcnds,  and  Price  List  to 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

32  Burling  Slip;    or  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

-Zg\  PER  CENT  SAVED !— By  making  the  knit 
€JV  goods  for  Family  use  on  the  LAMB  KNITTING 
MACHINE,  and  by  manufaeturins  for  the  market  a  Largs 
Profit  can  he  made.  No  other  Machine  can  do  thU.  send 
for  Circular  and  Sample  Stocking.  N.  (LARK,  Agent, 
313  Washington-st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


C-    T.    SMITH'S 

Improvement  in  Roofing,  combining  economy,  simplicity, 
durability,  and  general  adaptation  to  all  purposes  of  build- 
in".    Patents  lor  State, County,  or  Town,  for  sale.    Apnlyto 
C.  T.  SMITH,  Nyack,  Rockland  Co.,  H.  Y. 

DRAIN    TILE. — Those  who   desire   thorough 
work  in  draining  their  Farms  and  Country  Seats  should 

send  lor  our  improved  tile  and  collars.    Circulars  on  appli- 
cation. C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO., 

Woodbridge,  K.  J. 

'|>HE  NATIONAL  CORN  IIUSKER.— A  perfect 
-■-  and  practical  machine  ;  picks  from  the  stalk  and  husks 
60ft  bushels  per  day  with  one  horse-power.  Price  $150.  Lib- 
eral discount  to  the  trade.        JAMES  A.  ROBINSON, 

No.  1&#  Duane-st,,  New  York, 
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The  Williams  Fence  and  Gate  Company. 

Have  now  for  sale.  Farm,  Town.  Cmintv,  and  Stale  rights 
to  build  their  Patent  Fence  and  Gate,  for  Farm  and  other 
enclosures.  The  Poets  are  Iron,  their  bases  stone  :  the  other 
materials,  rails,  pales,  hoards,  or  pickets,  cheap  and  strong 
as  any  wooden  post  fence, and  will  hist  interminably.  Active 
canvassers  wanted  in  all  parte  Ol  the  United  States.  For 
Pamphlet  circulars  containing  plans  and  description, 
address  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN".  Treasurer.  Black  Hook.  Erie  Co.. 
N.  V.,  or  I.  P.  WILLIAMS,  Prest.,  Sheridan,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y. 

India  Rubber  Gloves 


For  Gardening.  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protection 
for  the  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  white. 
A  certain  cure  for  Salt  Rheum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladies 
short.  $1,50;  Gauntlets,  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents  short,  $1.73; 
Gauntlets.  $2.00  per  pair.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  ofprice, 
by  GOOD  YEAR'S  I.  R.  GLOVE  MT'G  CO.,  No.  205  Broad- 
way, New  York,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  Rubber  Goods. 

INVALID'S  "WHEEL  CHAIRS,  $1 
to  $40.  The  Invalid,  if  having  the 
use  of  the  hands,  can  go  anywhere, 
in  doors  or  out. 

Invalid  Carriages,  all  sizes,  from 
$40  to  $100. 

Patent  Sedan  Carrying-  Chairs, 
prices  $10  to  $1S. 

Invalid  Chairs  and  Carriages  made 
to  order  to  suit  all  cases. 

Send  for  Circular. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 
90  William-st.,  New  York. 

%VHY  USE  DULL  SCISSORS  V— When  25c.  will 
»»     bnyc7aco6*a  Family  Sharpener.    Endorsed  by  Mrs. 
Stows's  Hearth  .(•  Home  and  ladies  everywhere.    Sent  post- 
paid for  price.    Great  Inducements  to  agents. 

SO0THWICK  ft  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Concrete  Walks  and   Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,    and    Private  Walks. 

BUHLHW  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire- 
proof. Noiseless,  cleanly,  ami  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
"Work  done,  and  Town.  County  and  state  rights  for  sale,  by 

liGSSELL,  FISK  &  CO..  440  West  23d-st..  New  York  City. 

#*»  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  full  particulars. 

Month    guaranteed. 

'are  pay.     Salaries  paid 

kly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Efoerlasttng 

White  Wire  Clothes  Lines.     Call  at,  or  write  for  particulars 

,  the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  No.  261  Third-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$100  to  $250  £f„ 


to 


ECONOMICAL 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Rates  Lower  than  other  Mutual  Compan- 
ies, \iiili  equal  Safety  anil  Soundness. 

Premiums     Non-Porfeitable    from    the    first 
Payment. 

OFFICERS    OF  THE  ARMY  AST)   WAVT  IXSURED 
WITHOUT  EXTRA   CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  the  contribution  plan,  was  made  In  cash  to 
holders  of  Policies  on  theWtli  of  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Thirty  pas  Cent,  and  avera^injr  over 
ten  per  cent.  This,  with  the  low  rates  of  premium  charged 
by  this  company,  which  are  equal  to  a  dividend  in  hand  of 
from  13  to  20  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  Lite 
Companies  in  the  country  for  those  contemplating  insurance. 

Ratio  of  Assets  to  Liabilities,  as  perMassachusetts  Reports, 
1S&S,  $176.72.  Expected  losses  for  vear  1867,  as  per  Actuaries' 
calculation,  $29,900.    Actual  togs,  xotiiixg. 

POLICIES    ISSUED    OX    THE    LIVES  OF 
FEMALES  AT  TABLE  RATES. 

SIMON   S.  BUCKLIN.  Pres't. 

C.   G.  McKNIGHT,  Vice-Pres't. 

Hon.  Elizi-r  Wright,  Actuary. 

A.  H.  Okie,  M.  D.,  and       )  ,,  ,.    ,  „       , 

F.  H.  Peckham,  M.  D.,       i  jM'c<l1  Bc""-'1- 

WM.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH    OFFICE, 

No.  10  WALL   STREET,  KEW  YORK. 

P.eferences:  DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  CO.;  HOTT, 
SPANGBS  &   I'll. 

Philadelphia,      Baltimore,      Washington, 

Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago,  Boston. 


FOR,   SALE. 

A  very  fine  farm  of  120  acres,  with  a  vineyard  of  1}4  acres, 
apple  and  peach  orchard,  450  trees,  small  fruit,  etc.,  a  new 
and  elegant  two-story  house  with  9  rooms,  good  cellar,  good 
barn,  onthouses,  etc..  at  §103  per  acre.  Terms  ea-v.  Made 
3,500  gall,  of  wine  last  year.         HENRY  A.  DIETZEL. 

Carlyle,  Clinton  Co.,  III. 

GOING  SOUTH.— Parties  seeking  information 
of  the  South,  its  adaptation  to  different  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. Manufacture*.  Farming,  or  for  investment,  will  do  well 
to  address  S.  OTT.  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Golden  Hill  Seminary,  Bridgeport,  Ct.   For  circu- 
lars, address  the  Principal,  MISS  EMMA  KELSON. 


PURE  BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.— Bred 
and  shipped  by  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN,  PenninirtonvUle, 
Chester  Co.,  Penn.  ijend  for  Circular. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE    PIGS  shipped 
to  order.    Send  for  Circular  on  Breeding  and  Manage- 
ment ol"  Swine.  THOS.  WOOD, 

Doc  Run,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Premium  Magie  Hogs. 

Bred  and  Shipped  by  L.  L.  REED,  Auburn.  Geauga  Co., 
Ohio.  All  persons  wishing  to  improve  their  breed  of  Hogs 
are  requested  to  send  for  circular  of  prices  and  other  valu- 
able information,  free. 
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IHE    OHIO  IMPROVED   CHESTER 

HOGS  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
J'ork,  lor  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  for  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  Thorough brt'l  and  Imported  Animals 
'and  Fowls.  L.  U.  SILVER,  Salem,   Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.   John    Danforth,  on  page   4G3,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 

1st  Premium  Jersey  Cow  ''FROLIC1'  for  sale. — 
5vearsold;  color  fawn,  little  white  ;  is  milking  H>  qts.; 
out  of  imported  stock;  guaranteed  in  every  particular. 
Also  Heifers  and  Calves.     Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

J.  M.  HALSTED,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

ALDERNETS   OF   GOOD  PEDIGREE  for  sale 
by  G.  W.  FARLEE.  Cresskill,  N.  J.,  on  Northern  Rail- 
road, one  hour  from  New  \  ork. 

Pure  Bred   Fowls  for  Sale. 

DARK  BRAITMAS. 
BI'FF  rOCHIXS. 
WHITE  COCHntS. 
GREY  DORKINGS. 
WHITE  DORKINGS. 
All  bred  directly  from  imported  stock.    Also  Lisht  Brah- 
nuis,  Rouen  Ducks.  Aylesbury  Ducks.  Bronzed  Turkeys,  and 
one  pair  of  imported  Tonlonse  Geese.    Address 

D.  W.  HERSTLN'E,  Branchtown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■pOWLS  from  Imported  Stock  for  Sal.?. —Light 
*    Asiatic  Bratamas,  two  one-year-old  pullets  and  a  spring 
cock  for  $15;    or  a  trio,  this  spring  chickens,  for  %-l.    Hou- 
dans,  two  one-vear-old  pullets  and  a  spring  cock,  $10. 
Address  \Y.  S.  UAUPENTEB,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  .COCHIN,  Dark  Bralima,  Hnudan,  Creve 
Cceur,  La  Fleehe,  LeKliorn,  Hamburg,  Silver-spangled 
Poland,  and  Dorkings,  for  sale.  Imported  and  otherwise. 
No  Circulars.        C.  S.  BETTS,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

MOUDANS,   CREVES,   GOLD   AND    SILVER 
Hamburghs,  Silver  Polands,  Leghorns,  Spanish,  Brah- 
mas.  Bantams,  Rouen  Ducks  Bronze  Turkeys,  &c.    For  cut 
and  description  of  Rouen  Ducks,  see  June  Agrtculturfat. 
Address  with  stamp, 

B.  HAINES,  Jr.,  Box  SS,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

•piNE  POULTRY.— Dark  Biahmas,  Light  Brah- 
■^  mas.  Buff  Cochins.  Creve  Cceur,  Sultans,  and  White 
Bantam,  all  of  mv  own  importation. 

SAMUEL  WILXETS,  Flushing,  Long  Island. 

GREY  DORKING   FOWLS   FOR   SALE,  from 
imported  stock,  §9.00  per  pair.  $r!.00  per  trio,  single 
cocks  $5.00.    Address  C.  II.  VALENTINE, 

Fordham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BRAHMA  FOWLS   for  sale.     Spring  chickens 
sent  by  Express,  for  $5  per  pair,  or  $7  per  trio.    Address 
II.  TEMPLE,  Marslialton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

POULTRY.  —  Light   Brahmas,   Grey  Dorkings, 
aud  Black  Spanish,  bred  from  imported  stock,  very  fine. 
EDWARD  BURGESS,  Pouglikeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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EDLOCK ;  Or,  the  Right  Relations  op 
the  Sexes.— A  Scientific  Treatise,  disclosing  the 
Laws  of  Conjugal  Selection,  and  showing  Who  May  and 
Who  Mav  Not  Marry.  Bv  S.  R.  Wells.  One  vol.,  12m'o,  250 
pages;  plain  muslin,  $1.50;  extra  gilt,  $2. 

"HOW  TO  READ  CHARACTER."— A  New  Illustrated 
Hand-book  of  Phrenology  and  PuysroaxoMy,  fur  the  Use 
of  Students  and  Examiners,  with  a  Descriptive  Chart  for 
marking,  and  upward  of  170  Engravings.  Price,  muslin, 
$1£5;  paper,  $1.  Sent  post  free  by  return  mail,  by  S.  R. 
WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York.    Agents  Wanted. 

PAI^TEIJ'S  Manual  gives  best  meth- 
ods and  latest  improvements  in  house  painting,  sign 
painting,  graining,  varnishing,  polishing,  staining,  gilding, 
glazing,  silvering,  Grecian  oil-painting,  Chinese    painting, 
Oriental  painting,   &c.     Also,  principles  of  glass  staining, 
harmony  and  contrast  of  colors,  analysis  of  colors,  with 
philosophy,  theories,  and  practices  of  color,  &C..&C.    50  cts. 
Sold  by  all  dealers,  or  sent  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
JESSE  HANKY  &  CO., 
119  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


To    Farmers,  Cardeners,   Farm 

Laborers,   and  others. 

How  to  Save  Money  ! ! 
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PATENTS 


procured  bv  DODGE  &  MUNN,4S2  7th 

St.,   Washington,  D.  C. 
Send  lor  circular. 


.  M 

Interest  Allowed  at  the  rate  of  SIX  Per  Cent  Per 
Annum,  Free  of  Government  Tax, 

with  participation  in  the  profits  on  the  Mutual  plan.  Per- 
sons  residing  in  thu  country  can  remit  to  tin-  Bank  by  Ex- 
press (at  a  small  charge),  or  by  draft,  Post-office  order,  or 
registered  letter.  The  Bank-book,  or  a  receipt,  will  be  sent 
as  requested. 

Money  can  be  withdrawn  on  a  written  order.  One  dollar 
Will  commence  an  account. 

A  deposit  of  Five  Dollars  per  week  will,  with  the  In- 
terest allowed  by  this  Rank,  produce  the  following  rcsull  : 
In  5 years,  -  -  (1,502  09!  In  30  years,  -  $9,805  38 
In  10  years,       -       -       3,512  38 1  In  SO  years,  21,088  U 

Amount  deposited  in  30  rears,  $260  each  year,  7, Win  oo 

Amount  of  interest  on  same         -         -  13,288  41 

$21,088  41 
Send  for  a  Circular  containing  valuable  information. 

CHARLES  K.  GRAHAM,  President. 
George  H.  Benedict,  Secretary. 

THE   ILL  CENTRAL  R.  B.  CO. 

Have  for  sale,  in    tracts  of  40    acres    and 

upwards,  at  from  $7  to  $10  per  acre, 

in  four  annual  payments, 

630,000    ACRES 


Farming  and  Fruit  Lands  of  Illinois, 

all  lying  adjacent  to  their  road,  as  follows  : 

178,000  acres  between  Chicago  and  Ccntralia, 
1  48,000  acres  between  Dixon  and  Ccntralia, 
situated  in  the  great  cattle,  hog,  aud  corn-producing  dis- 
trict of  the  State,  and  adapted  to  all  purposes  of  profitable 
agriculture. 

South  of  Centralis  293,000  acres  are  for  sale.  From  this 
region  is  produced  the  finest  of  Winter  Wheat,  and  crops 
common  to  the  Middle  States— Peaches,  Apples,  Grnpcs,  and 
Fruits  of  all  kind*— yield  with  wonderful  abundance.  A 
special  fruit  train  transports  these  luxuries  to  Chicago,  anil 
from  thence  all  the  Northern  country  is  supplied,  weeks  m 
advance  of  local  gardens  and  orchards,  bringing  to  the  pro- 
ducer the  high  prices  of  the  first  of  the  season,  llecftr 
loads  of  strawberries  were  received  this  vcur  in  twenty-five 
days  following  Mav  23d. 

Along  the  line  between  Dunleith  and  Dixon  are  81,000 
acres  ormore  undulating  land,  well  suited  for  grazing  and 
dairy  business.  The  richest  lead  mines  In  the  world  are 
located  here. 

TITLE  IN  FEE  FROM  THE  STATE. 
All  Station  Agents  on  the  road  arc   furnished  with  plans 
sh.. wing  all  the  lands  for  sate  In  their  vicinity.    All  needful 
information  given  by  addressing 

JOHN'  B.  CALHOUN*. 
Land  Commissioner,  Chicago,  111. 

MISSOURI   LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Missouri  Lands  are  very  fertile,  and  situated  In  the  heart 
of  the  Union,  they  furnish  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
acquire  cheap,  healthful,  and  productive  farms. 

NORTH  MISSOURI  contains  about  25.000  square  miles,  or 
SIXTEEN  MILLION  ACRES,  as  desirable  as  any  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri 
the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and  all  its  lands 
lie  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots.  The  climate,  so 
temperate  and  healthful, and  a  virgin  soil,  so  capable  of  pro- 
ducing almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite  emigrants 
from  the  cold  and  bleak  North  to  settle  on  our  rich  prairies. 

CIRCULARS  giving  full  and  valuable  particulars  are  sup- 
plied gratis  to  all  wishing  to  go  themselves  or  to  circulate 
to  induce  their  friends  to  go  also. 

A  SECTIONAL  MAP  showing  exact  location  of  all  our 
Railroad  lands  Is  sold  at  thirty  cents. 

Address  Land  Commissioner  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  R.  R. 
Co.,  Hannibal,  Missouri. 

MISSOURI     LANDS. 
A  Good  Investment. 

I  have  several  thousand  acres  of  good  land  for  sale,  which 
I  offer  at  low  prices,  with  good  title.  I  will  send  lists  of 
same  on  application.  I  will  also  pay  the  taxes  on  Missouri 
lands  for  non-residents.    Address 

HENRY  NITCHT,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  | 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[OcTor,F.r., 


TBIIRTl -EIGHTH  XATIOXAL 
EXHIBITION 

OF    TnK 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 


opens  to  the  public  thin 

W  i  I'NKSDAY  EVENING,  at  7  o'clock  P.  M 
"     to  lOo'ch     " 
.  30,  1869, 


and  continues  daily  from  9  A.  M..  to  iu  o'clock  I'.  M., 
in  SATTJKDAY,  Oct.  i 


AT    THE 

EMPIRE  <  11  \   SEATING   RINK, 
Sd-ave.,  between  68d  and  84th  sts. 

This  exhibition  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  im- 
portant ever  seen  on  this  continent,  consisting  of  machinery 
infcnorion,  magnificent  display  of  novel  and  Ingenious  inven- 
tions by  American  hands  and  brains,  Implements  of  hus- 
bandry, products  of  the  soil,  the  workshop,  and  the  studio, 
fabrics  of  every  description  manufactured  from  cot  ion,  flax, 
and  silk.    Thousands  of  other  attractive  novelties. 

Also,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  wlU,  for  the  Qrsl  time 
In  the  United  States,  give  a  complete  exposition  of  all  arti- 
cles manufactured  from  wool.  This  special  department 
should  command  the  attention  of  everyone  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  American  lahor. 

so. la  water  will  lie  drawn  from  Matthews* fountains, and 
the  restaurants  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  well-known 
caterer,  Downing. 

Seas., ii  ikkrfs  for  gentlemen,  $S^  for  ladies,  $2;  single 
admission,  fill  cents;  children  under  12  years,  25  cents. 

The  exhibition  is  on  the  line  of  the  Third  and  Second-ave. 
Railroads,  and  may  be  conveniently  reached  by  the  other 
City  roads. 
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OMES, — Soil,  climate,  and  location  unsur- 
passed.   Send  stamp  for  80-page  farm  catalogue. 

MANCHA  &  BRO.,  Ridgeley,  ML 


66  fr  NOW  THYSELF."— For  $4  a  copy  of  The 
■*-  Illvs tb \tki>   Phkknologtcax  Jovexal,  and  a 
copy  of  American   Agriculturist,  will  be  sent  a  year  to  one 
address,  by  S.  R.  WELLS,  S89  Broadway,  New  York. 


SCHREIBER  CORNETS 
and  BAND  LNSTRTJ- 
MENTS. 

The  most  splendid  Instru- 
ments ever  made.  We  are 
manufacturing  all  styles,  and 

can  readily  supply  all  orders 
for  sets.  "Send  for  price  list 
and  circular. 


M.  J.  PAILLARD  &  CO., 
030  Broadway, 

New  York. 


ACSK.VrS  WAITED  in  every  town  ami 
ci IV  in  the  United  States  To  canvass  for  our  new 

PICTORIAL 

FAMILY  BIBLE, 

With  more  tlian  1,000  Illustrations,  «■  Fami- 
ly Record  and  Family  Album. 

Agents  write  as  follows  : 
•'  Everybody  who  has  seen  it  irants  one." 
"  Have  determined  to  abandon  every  other  business." 
"Mn  Commissions  in  two  days  amount  to  $68." 
"  Can  sell  any  number  of  them." 

"  Ko  book  equal  to  it." 
We  are  daily  in  receipt  of  letters  containing  similar  state* 
ments,  and  urge  upon  Bible  Agents  the  Importance  of  se- 
lecting their   field  at  once.      An  opportunity  of  like 

PROMISE  WILL   RARELY  OR   NEVER   OFFER.     The   nature    and 

eminence  of  the  work  is  such,  that  ministers,  students,  and 
nil  who  regard  the  growth  of  morality,  can  engage  in  it 
without  injury  to  their  characters  as  Christian  gentlemen. 
For  circulars,  containing:  full  particulars,  address 

JOHN  E.  POTTER  &  CO., 
614  &  G17  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 
TEST"  Send    for  our   splendid  Catalogue  of   new  and    late 
Books. 

The  Most  Exciting  and  Interesting  !!<»- 

niiince  yet  published.  510  pages,  with  nine  Mil-page  Illus- 
trations. Goon  Agents,  Male  and  Fbnutte,  are  wanted 
everywhere.  Apply  at  once. statins  territory  desired,  ex- 
perience, &c.  D.E.FISK&  CO. .Publishers,  Springfield, Ma 

|~1UEAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
™  W  Let  those  who  want  a  nrst-clasa  Lady's  Magazine  and 
a  first  class  Weekly  Paper,  send  at  once  for  a  sample  copy  of 

THE  LADY'S  FRIEND 

and  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 

and  see  the  unequaled  inducements  offered.    $2.50  a  year  tor 
each.    $4  for  both.    Four  copies  for  $U,  with  a  splendid  pre- 
mium engraving.    Five  copies  i  and  one  gratis),  $S.    Sample 
copies  of  both  will  be  sent  (post-paid)  for  fifteen  cents. 
Address  DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No.  319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SI43T1>  25  CEXTS  immediately  for  the 
Bright  Sidk,  one  yiar  ;  one  of  the  prettiest,  altogeth- 
er the  cheapest,  and  many  say  the  best  paper  ever  published 
for  young  people.     Specimen  sent  for  stamp.     Say  where 

y  oil  "saw  this  advertisement. 

ALDKN  &  TRUE,  Publishers,  Chicago, 111. 

John  and   The  Demijohn. 

11  y    Mrs.  J.  McNAIR  WRIGHT, 

Author  of  Our  Chatham  Street  Uncle, 
400  pa^es  and    13  Illustrations.    Price  $1.50. 

HEXRY    IIOYT, 
No.  9  CORXHILL,  BOSTON. 

P^OR  1870.-THE  PICTORIAL  ANNUAL  of 
Phrenology  and   Physiognomy,  with  50  engravings, 
w  ready.    Only  25  cents  by  first  post.    Address 
It.  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  New  York.     Agents  Wanted. 
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L.EE  &  SHEPARD, 
Publishers,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  give  to  any  respectable  per- 
son (male  or  female)  who  will  write  to  them,  such  informa- 
tion'as  will  enable  them  to  make  money. 


THE  COMING  PAPER! 
An  Un-sectarian,  Independent 

CHRISTIAN    JOURNAL,, 

For  Christian  Families  of  all  Dc nominations. 

Don't  Subscribe  or  Renew  for  any  other 

Journal 

until  yon  see  the  CHURCH   UNION,  Sixteen  Pages, Cut, 
Stitched,  Easily  Handled,  and  Ready  for  Binding,  with 

Soul-stirring  Sermons,  Lecture-Room  Talks, 

;inJ  CoMRtnuTED  Articles  from  the 

ltcv.     Henry     Wstrcl     Keeeliei*, 

Its  future  Editor  in  Chief! 

Also  Contributions  from  well-known  and  Eminent  Writers, 
Household  Stories,  Walks  with  the  Children,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  News  of  the  Church  and  the  World,  an  Agricul- 
tural Department,  and  Regular  and  Interesting  Correspond- 
ence from  Home  and  Abroad. 

ONLY     &3.50     A     YEAR ! 

The  CHURCH  UNION  &  PLYMOUTH  PULPIT  for  $4  ! 

Plymouth  Pulpit  is  a  beautifully  printed  Weekly,  contain- 
ing the  only  authorized  version  of  Mr.  Berciikr's  Sermons, 
With  his  Leading  Prayers,  suitable  for  binding.  This  publica- 
tion alone  is  $3  a  year. 

Ox/k  new  subscription  entitles  the  sender  to  a  copy  of  the 
Rev.  Cuammond  Kennedy's  new  book,  Close  Communion 
or  Open  Communion  f  post-paid. 

Two  new  subscriptions,  with  $r>  enclosed,  entitle  the 
sender 

(l.)  To  a  Magnificent  Volfme  of  Mr.  Bekpiier's  Ser- 
mons, with  a  speaking  likeness  of  the  Great  Preacher  ;  or 

(2.)  To  a  copy  of  his  Lecture-JSoom  Talks,  richly  freighted 
with  Christian  Experience  ;  or 

(3.)  To  a  copy  of  the  American  Woman'*  Home— a  most 
popular  book  on  Domestic  Science— by  Miss  Beech ek  and 
Mrs.  St*wk.    All  post-paid. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  Chx'rch  Union  sent  on  receipt  of 
a  Scent  stamp  for  postage,  by 

J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

39  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Brainard's  Musical  World. 

A  monthly  Journal  of  Music.  Each  number  contains 
twenty  page's  of  choice  Music  and  Reading.  Terms,  $1.00  per 
annum.  Elegant  premiums  for  clubs.  Specimen  copies  with 
a  targe  amount  of  choice  Music,  full  list  of  premiums,  etc., 

M-iit  on  rt'i-.'iiil  oi  ten  eeiits.     Address 

S.  BRAINARD  &  SONS,  Publishers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MAPLE   LEAVES 

ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED. 

The  publisher  has  completed  arrangements  for  enlarging 
and  improving  the  scope  and  character  of  Maple  Leaves 
(commencing  with  January,  1870),  that  will  render  it  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  its  reputation  and  popularity  ;  and  which, 
for  the  character  of  its  contents,  shall  be  interior  to  none 
of  " 


[  its  higher-priced  contemporaries. 
The  111 


llustrationa  will  be  by  the  best  artists.  Fiction  of 
powerful  interest  will  form  the  prominent  feature  of  its 
pages,  but  with  this  will  be  associated  Popular  Articles  on 
Topics  of  the  Day,  Striking  Narratives,  Biographical  Me- 
moirs. Papers  on  Social  Subjects,  Domestic  Economy,  and 
Useful  and  Scientific  Articles,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
read  with  interest  in  every  family  circle  to  which  Maple 
Leavks  is  destined  to  nnd  its  way.  It  will  also  contain 
snort  Poems  by  eminent  writers;  but  the  object  of  its  Editor 
will  be  to  avoid  all  subjects  which,  however  acceptable  to 
classes  or  individuals,  are  not  of  general  interest. 

It  will  be  printed  on  a  superior  paper,  each  number  con- 
BUting  of  Twenty-four  pages,  quarto  (three  columns  each), 
in  a  neat  cover. 

The  terms  will  be  Fifty  Cents  per  year  ;  Five  copies  for 
¥2.00.  Specimen  copies  and  Premium  List  sent  on  receipt 
of  six  cents. 

All  who  send  their  subscriptions  this  month  (October) 
will  receive  the  numbers  for  November  and  December  186ft, 
Free.     Address 

O.  A.  BOORBACH, 

102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere! 

More  reading  matter,  better  illustrations,  and  more  liberal 
Piviniums  are  given  bv 

OVlX    SC  IIOOL.DAY    VISITOR, 
than  by  any  other  Young  People's  Magazine  published. 

"HELP ME  IP!"  A  magnificent  engraving  drawn  bv 
BonselL  and  engraved  on  sheet  by  Sartain,  worth  $2.50,  to 
.  very  subscriber  for  35  cents  !  Sample  numbers  of  the  Visi- 
tor with  Premium  lists  and  full  instructions  to  Agents,  sent 
post-paid  for  10  cents.  Address  DACGHADAY&TBECKER, 
Publishers,  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^1  RAY'S  UNION  CHARTS.— Simple  and  dura- 
V  ble  guide  for  Cutting  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing,  and 
Ladies'  Dresses.  Will  last  a  lifetime,  subject  to  all  the 
changes  of  Fashion.  Warranted  to  cut  all  sizes  perfectly 
inornate  ;  anv  person  can  use  them  ;  they  are  printed  upon 
a  paper  that  will  neither  break  nor  tear  ;  full  directions  are 
printed  on  each  chart.  Single  Charts  or  full  sets  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  following  retail  prices: 
Ladies1  Dress,  Bovs'  Sack  Coat  and  Vest  Charts,  $i.m  each. 
Pants  and  Men's  "Sack  Coat  Charts,  $1.50  each,  or  Full  Set 
(Five  Charts)  $5.00. 

AGENTS    WANTED. 
Address  UNION  CHART  CO..  Orangeville,  O. 


Just    Published.  October   jtVb. 

HITCHCOCK'S    NEW 

MONTHLY   MAGAZINE 

op  choice:  music, 

ART  NOTES  AND  SELECT  READING 

For  the  Family  Circle. 

Containing  Beautiful    Illustrations  Biographical   ;  ki  ti  In 

choice  Musical  Compositions,  arranged  for  th<    Piano 

Forte;  Poetry,  and  Notes  on  Painting  ,  Sculptor*    &\ 

forming  a  splendid 

ILLUSTRATED     MAGAZINE 


LIBRARY 


FOR  TUK    DRAW1KG-KOOX, 

and  a  valuable 

OF    EXCELLENT 


MUSIC. 


It  is  issued  on  the  15th  of  every  month.  Price, $3  per 
year,  in  advance —Specimen  copi.s  mailed  f,-,e  on  receipl 
o(*price,  23c  each. 

Address         BEXJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Pub*r, 

2*  Beekman  St.,  N.-w  York. 
Write  for  Terms, 


Agents  XVanted  Everywhere 


3    Months    for    30    Cents. 

THE    HORTICULTURIST, 

improved.  Beautified,  and  Invigorated. 
All  ye  who  love  Fruits,  Flowers,  Gardening,  Kural  Embel- 
lishments, Designs  of  Cottages,  and  all  Buojecte  of  Rural 

Life,  Literature,  Art,  or  Taste, should  take  a  Trial  Trip  for  3 
months  or  a  year.  Every  Trial  Trip  subscriber  will  receive 
a  Premium  of  a  choice  Engraving,  "  Country  Pleasi  ■<  ' 
Terms,  yearly,  $2.50.  specimen  copies,  per  month,  "J5  cts. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  free  for  Postage  Slump. 

HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
7  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

B^*"  See  Advt.  in  Sept.  Agriculturist  for  Premiums. 


Exceeding    the    Highest    Anticipations ! 

THE  CHORAL.  TRIBUTE.    By  L.  O.   EMERSON. 

Just  Published.  The  best  collection  of  Church  Music  ever 
issued  by  the  publishers.  Choirs  and  Congregations  are 
charmed  with  the  music.  Price  $1.50;  $13.50  per  dozen. 
Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO..  Publishers.  271  Washington 
Street.  Boston.  CHARLES  II.  DITSOM  i  CO.,  Til  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

"the  national 

S.  S.  TEACHER. 

15  Months  for  $1,50. 

WITH    THE    OCTOBER   NUMBER   begins   a 
w  w      tbree  months'  course  on 

The  <.<>s|H'i  in  the  Old  Testament, 

preparatory  to  the  course  for  1S70  on 

THE   LIFE  OF   JESUS. 

New  Clubs,  beginning  with  October,  will  be  furnished 
with  the  Magazine  and  Lesson  Papers  till  January.  iSTl, 
al  $l  ,50  per  copy,  the  yearly  subscription  price  of  the  Mag- 
azine. 

BEGIN    WITH    OCTOBER. 

SenO  for  sample  copy. 

ADAMS,   BLACKMEB  &  LYON, 

Chicago,  III. 

Ti      i,     x      o      rsT  '   s 
FnsUiouable  Initial    Note  Paper  antl 
Envelopes, 

Neatly  put  up  in  Dollar  or  Half-Dohar  Boxes,  nnd  SKtfT  BY 
mail,  POST-r.vio.to  any  part  of  the  country  on  receipt  of 
price.    Send  for  a  box  to  J.  E.  TILTON  &  CO., 

Boston,  M.i  - 

Hunting  and  Trapping  Illustrated. 

New  Edition,  with  recipes  for  scent  and  bait,  and  instruc-  . 
tiona  for  hunting  wild  Pees.  Turkeys,  Deer,  and  all  wfld  an 
imals,  by  one  of  thirty  years*  experience  in  the  woods.  Pent 
by  mail,'  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents.  Also  my  Turkey 
Call,  a  new  invention,  may  be  carried  in  your  vest  pocket. 
need  with  the  hands,  imitating  perfectly  the  call  of  the  wild 
Turkey,  oldor  young.  Sent  post-paid.  Price  fl.00,  or  book 
and  call  for  $1.25.    Address 

S.  B.  EMERY,  Trivoli.  Peoria  Co.,  III. 
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CANVASSERS  WANTED 

To   Sell   Perkins     «5t    [loose's    Xon-Explosive 
Kerosene   Lamp. 

No  other  is  perfectly  Sftfc— X.  Y.  Tr.ntr.VE. 
Perfectly  non-explosive.— Prea,  V.  S.  Cla.be. 

lis  introduction  is  a  puhlic  lu'iu-iit.— l»r.  Hinnrocrr. 
1  find  it  free  from  all  danger  of  explosion.— Dr.  C.  T.  J  ace- 
so  .",  Mass.  State  Assayer. 

We  claim  for  this  lamp. 

1.  It  is  absolutely  Bnfe  under  all  circumstances. 

2.  It  gives  twice  as  mucli  light  from  same  wick, 

tsi  -  one-third  less  oil  tor  an  equal  light, 
i.  It  is  tt  successful  rival  of  gas  light  at  only  a  trifling 
•  cpensc.    Though  lately  introduced,  it  has  already  met  with 
an  unprecedented  sale,  necause  it  sppplibs  a  great  pub- 
lio  want.    No  competition.    Territorj  exclusive. 
For  full  particulars  address  immediately, 
VOTAW&   MONTGOMERY,  Sole  Gen'l  Sale  Agents  for 
the  U,  S„  Cleveland.  Ohio,   or  (i.  w.  LEONARD.  19  Cort- 
landt  St.,  for  New   York  and  vicinity. 

THE 

MARKET  ASSISTANT, 


Containing  a  brief  description  of 

Every  Article  of*  Human  Food 

Sold  in  the  Public  Markets 

of  the  cities  of 
^iew  York,    Boston,   l'liilatlelpliia, 

and   Brooklyn  ; 

Including  the  various 

Domestic  and  Wild  Animal*,  Poul- 
try, « . : i >>i «-.   Fish,  Vege- 
table*, Ft-Mits,  etc., 

with 

MANY  CURIOUS  INCIDENTS  AND 
ANECDOTES. 

BY 

THOMAS   F.    DE  YOE, 

AUTHOU   OF    "THE    MARKET    BOOK,"    ETC. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa- 
tion which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household.  In  order  fully  to  carry 
"■lit  the  practical  views  here  indicated,  the  work  is  di- 
vided into  several  headings;  all  of  which,  however,  har- 
monize into  one  connecting  form,  "  Wha&  we  Eat"  Do- 
mestic,  or  Tame  Animals;  Wild  Animals,  or  Animal 
Game;  Poultry;  Wild  Fowl  and  Birds,  or  Bird  Game; 
Fish;  Vegetables;  Pot  and  Medicinal  Herbs;  Fruits 
and  Nuts  ;  Dairy  and  Household  Products,  etc. 

The  author  has  gleaned  what  he  deems  the  useful,  from 
the  daily  wants,  and  the  common  expressions  of  almost 
every  home.  "  What  shall  we  have  to-day  for  dinner  ?  " 
••  What  is  there  in  our  markets  fit  to  eat  V  '"What  kinds  of 
meats,  poultry,  game,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  in 
season  ?"  "What  names  are  given  to  the  different  joints 
of  meats,  and  what  dishes  are  they  severally  and  gener- 
ally used  for?1'  These,  ami  many  other  similar  ques- 
tions arc  often  discussed,  with  no  one  to  an  answer. 
Fi'f  this  book  it  is  claimed  that  it  contains  a  com- 
prehensive reply  to  all  queries  of  thin  nature. 

In  orderthe  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  views  the  author 
has  entertained  in  relation  to  the  various  articles  of 
food,  he  has  used  as  illustrations  the  outlined  diagram 
figures  of  such  animals  as  are  usually  portioned  out  and 
sold  by  the  public  market  butchers,  with  the  various 
names,  given  with  the  accompanying  engraved  cuts  of 
the  principal  joints.  These  are  intended  to  assist  in 
their  recognition  when  called  for,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  ren- 
dering  perfect  the  dishes  commonly  made   from   them. 

After  the  Butcher's  Meats  will  be  found  a  brief  de- 
scription of  other  articles  of  food,  with  the  periods  of 
their  season  or  when  considered  best ;  also  instructions 
to  guide  in  judging  of  and  selecting  them  in  the 
various  public  market-places. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $'2.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD    Sl   CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


J 


J 


A  Manual  of  Instructions 

For   capturing    nil    kinds  of   far-bearing 
animals,  and  curing  their  skins;  with 
observations  on  the  tin-  trade,  hint** 
on  life  in   the  woods,  and  narra- 
tives of  trapping  and  hunting 
excursions. 

By  S.   NEW  HOUSE, 

And  oilier  Trappers  and    Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oneida  Community, 

21G    Pages    Octavo. 

With  32  full  page  Illustrations,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings. 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades.— Observa- 
tions on  the  Fur  Trade.— Season  for  Trapping.— Statis- 
tics of  the  Fur  Trade. 

THE  TRAPPER'S   ART. 

I.  PRELIMINARIES. 

II.  CAPTURE  OF  ANIMALS. 

III.  CURING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  TRAPPERS  FOOD. 

The  Deer.— The  Buffalo.— The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn. — The  Argali. — The  Prong-horn  Antelope.— 
Squirrel  Hunting.  —  The  Raffled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Grouse.— Sharp-tail  Grouse.— Cock  of  the  Plains.— Dusky 
Grouse.— Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse— White-tailed  Ptar- 
migan.—Willow  Ptarmigan.— European  Grouse.— Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish.— Fishing  through  the  Ice.—  Net-fishing 
in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD-CRAFT 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN. 
BOAT  BUILDING. 
SNOW-SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

Au  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper.— A  Young  Trapper's 
Experience.— The  Deer  Hunt.—  Mnskrat  Hunting.— An 
Amateur  in  the  North  Woods.—  Traveling  in  a  Circle. — 
An  Expedition  to  the  Lauren tian  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  the  Newhouse  Trap.— Con- 
clusion. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $2  00. 

Address 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Cummings   &    Wilier.. 
Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stone  Cutters: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  this  PRACTICAL  WORK 
ON  ARCHITECTURE,  giving  in  detail  on  a  working, 
drawing  scale,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  various  classes 
of  buildings— with  382  designs  and  714  illustrations, 
containing  street  fronts,  suburban  houses,  cottages,  cut 
stone  work,  &c,  &c.  It  is  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  con- 
taining designs  and  illustrations  that  separately  would 
cost  hundreds  of  dollars.        Price,  Post-paid,  SIO.OO. 


Modern  American  Architecture. 

BY  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 
Containing 

DESIGNS   AND   PLANS 

For  Villas,  Farm  Houses,  Cottages,  City  Residences. 
Churches,  School-Houses,  &c.  &c.  With  Fifty-live  orig 
inal  plates,  giving  in  detail, 

PLANS    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS 

suited  to  all  parts  of  the  country.     In  sending  for  this 
book    it   should  be  stated    that    Cummings  &  Miller's 
'•  Modern  American  Architecture"  is  wanted,  instead  of 
*•  Architecture,"   another    valuable    work    by  the    Bam 
authors.  Price,  Post-paid.  $10*00. 

ORANCE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

A    TREATISE 

ON    THE    ni.TIVATION    OP 

AMERICAN     FOREST    TREES. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  SPECIES. 

Br  ANDREW  S.  FULLER, 

Author  of  Die    "drape   Culturiet." 

This  is  a  book  of  much  importance  to  all  in  the  "Greal 
West,"  where  the  scarcity  of  timber  i-  the  one  real  oh 
stacle  to  the  settlement  of  onr  larL'e  prairies.  With  its 
aid  the  fanner  can  in  a  few  years  have  his  own  lii 
lot,  from  v,lrich  to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  various  u  ■< 
his  farm.  - 

CONTENTS. 

Planting  Tree-  foi'   :-li   I! 
Pruning  of  Fore-r  Ti 
Pruning  Evergreens, 


Propagation. 
Time  for  Sowing  Seeds. 
Preserving  Seeds. 
Gathering  and  Transporting 

Seeds. 
Where  to  obtain  Seeds. 
Growing  from  Cuttings. 
Budding,  Grafting,  etc. 
Transplanting. 
Transplanting  large  Trees, 
Depth  to  Plaut  Trees. 


Time  to  Prune. 
Time  to  cut  Timber. 
Description  of  Vari 

Deciduous  Trees. 
Small  Deciduous  Trci 
Evergreen  Trees— Varieties. 
Evergreen  Shrnbs  -    ' 

ties. 

Price,  Post-paid.  $1.50 


Address      ORANCE   JUDD   &  CO. 

245  Broadway,  tiew  Ifork. 
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(Advertisements  on  this  page,  $->.50  per  Agate  Line<of  Space.) 

ESTABLISHED      1861. 
THE 


TEA  COMPANY 


Receive   their    Teas    by  the   Cargo  from    the 
best    Tea    districts  of   China  and   Japan,  and 
sell   them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 
AT      CARGO      PK.ICES. 

CLUB   ORDERS    PROMPTLY  SUPPLIED. 

PRICE    LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.  80c,  Mc,  best  $1  V  lb. 

MIXED,  (Green  and  Blnck),  7"c.  SOc.  90c.  best  $1  per  lb. 

ENGLISH    BREAKFAST   (Black),  80c,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,   best 

$!.'JO  per  pound. 
IMPUUIAL  (Green).  80c,90c, $1, St.10.  best  tlJK  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON    (Green),  80c.,  Due,  $1,  $1.10,  best  JT.35  per 

pound. 
UNCOLIH1ED  JAPAN.  Me.,  $1,  $1.10.  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDEli,  (Green),  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

G HOUND  COFFEE.20cM25c.,S0c.,85c.,best40c.per  pound. 
Hotels  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  in  tliat  article 
by  usMg  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEBfwhich  we  Bell  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrantto  give  perfeet  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Uneround), 
30c,  35c,  best  Hie.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroustedj,  25c,  30c, 
33c,  best  35c  per  lb. 


"We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  aud  have  the  money  re- 
funded. 


:  Great  American  Tea   Company,  i 

Nos.  3|    and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  Post-Oiuce   Box,   5,G43,   New   York  City.  : 

PRATT'S  ASTRAL  OIL 


Fc 


Pfil.  Cans. 
Illumlnatinj 

At  wholesal 


OR      FAMILY     USE  —  NO 
change  of    Lamps    required— A 
perfectly  safe  Illuminating  Oil— strict- 
ly Pure— No  Mixture.  No  Chemicals- 
Will  not  Explode— Fire  Test  1*15  de- 
grees  [being  33  degrees  higher  than  is 
required  by  II.  s.  Government)— Une- 
,'."  -^  i       quailed  lbr  Brilliancy  and  Economy— 
?yKr     -  parked  in  the  celebrated  Guaranty 
Ask  for  Pratt's  "Astral."    the  safest  and  best 
■  Oil.     Try  it.     Agents  wanted   iu  every  town, 
ie  and  retail  by  the  Proprietors. 
Oil  House  of  CHARLES  PRATT, 
(Established  in  1770.) 
Manufacturers,  Packers  and  Dealers 
in  strictly  First-Class  Oils. 
Box  3,050.  108  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Send  tor  circulars,  with  testimonials  and  price  lists. 

HOltSFORD'S   SELF-RAISING   BREAD 
PREPARATION 

Makes  the  most  wholesome  and  best  of  bread,  biscuit, 
cakes,  &c  Unlike  some  other  yeast,  it  contains  no  POISON 
to  create  DYSPEPSIA,  and  the  bread  may  therefore  be 
eaten  hot  without  detriment.  Resolving  itself  into  phos- 
phate of  Lime  and  soda,  it  prevents  RICKETS,  CHOLERA, 
and  decay  of  TEETH,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  Muscle 
and  Bone.  In  ^raising"  the  dough  it  does  not,  like  oilier 
yeast,  decompose  flour,  but  adds  nutriment  to  the  bread, 
and  otherwise  improves  it  in  quality  and  quantity.  Each 
package  contains  full  directions  Cor  use.  Send  for  pam- 
phlet, supplied  gratis.  Ask  your  Grocer  for  "  Hoisiovd's 
Bread  Preparation."  WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT 
&  Co.,  Wholesale  Agents,  201  Fultou-st.,  New  York. 

ISPECI  W/TIKS! 
1869.  _ 

Standard  Peaches, 
Gold.  Df.  Peaches. 
Cherries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries. 
Plum  Trees,  4  to  5  ft., 
one  year,  branched, 
per  100.  $15;  per  1,000, 
£135.  Plum  Seedlings, 
$4    to  $15    per  1,000. 
owing  to  quality  and 
quantity.      Coviptete 
assortment  of  Trees, 
Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Seedlings,    Stocks,   Root-Grafts,  etc., 
etc.    Send  stamp  for  Price  List;    Ten  cents  for  Catalogues. 
Address  W.  F.  HE1KES,  Dayton,  O. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants,  No.  fin  Pcarl-st.  New  York.  "Quicksales 
and  prompt  returns."  jy  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate.  _,ga 


The  lona  Nurseries. 

Grape  Vines;  also  choice  plants  of  all 
varieties  of  Small  Fruits, 

We  offer  for  fall  trade  a  large  and  choice  stock  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  grapevines,  including  lona,  Israella, 
Delaware,  Concord,  &c,  and  the  new  varieties,  Martha 
and  Walter. 

We  have  also  a  good  stock  of  one,  two,  and  three-year- 
old  vines  of  the 

EUMELAN   GRAPE, 

which  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant  esteems  to  be  the  most  valuable  varie- 
ty ever  yet  introduced.  It  is  an  early,  black  grape,  of  first 
quality,  equaling  either  Delaware  or  lona  for  richness  as  a 
table  fruit,  and  makes  red  wine  superior  to  Norton's  Vir- 
ginia, or  any  other  American  grape. 

Ripening  as  early  as  Hartford  Prolific,  and  being  entirely 
hardy,  it  can  be  successfully  grown  iu  northern  latitudes, 
and  will  be  of  great  value  everywhere  as  an  early  market 
grape. 

Regarding  the  quality  of  the  fruit, 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  SAYS: 

"  We  saw  I  lie  fruit  before  the  stock  of  vines  was  purchased 
by  Dr.  Grant,  and  regard  it  as  an  excellent  and  very  early 
sort,  with  more  character  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in 
early  grapes." 

Whoever  has  success  with  the  Concord  vine  may  plant  the 
Eumehin  with  full  assurance  that  grapes  of  surpassing  ex- 
cellence may  be  obtained  by  using  an  average  degree  of 
skill  in  cultivation.  The  Eumelan  vines  we  offer  are  grown 
from  mature  wood  taken  from  the  original  stock,  all  of 
which  is  under  our  control,  the  old  vines  standing  in  our 
own  grounds.  To  insure  securing  the  genuine  p:ants,  all 
parties  should  seud  direct  to  us,  or  to  our  authorized  agents. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  Aug.  3d,  1869. 
Messrs.  Hasbeouck  &  Bushnell, 

Gentlemen  :  The  Eumelan  sent  me  by  Dr.  Grant  is  now 
on  its  second  year's  growth,  making  a  good  show  ot  fruit, 
and  a  masterly  growth  of  wood.  I  must  say.  thus  far,  I  have 
never  cared  "for  a  vine  which  more  fully  "fills  the  bill." 
The  characteristics  generally  ascribed  to  it  seem  to  be  fully 
developed  here,  and  after  passing  through  the  severest  trial 
of  winter  the  vine  has  ever  sustained  in  this  locality,  it  now 
manifests  more  vigor  than  any  variety  I  have  ever  handled. 
Very  respectfully,  WM.  BROOKS. 

North  East,  Pa.,  Aug.  5th,  1369. 
Messrs.  Hasbrottck  &  Busiinell, 

Gents;  The  two  Eumelan  vines  had  of  C.  W.  Grant,  in 
the  spring  of  1868,  have  made  a  good  growth,  and  are  entire- 
ly healthy.  One  of  the  vines  set  five  bunches  of  fruit  this 
spring.  The  five  hundred  Eumelan  vines  purchased  lor  the 
South  Shore  Wine  Co.  last  spring  have  grown  well,  and  are 
doing  better  than  any  other  vines  planted  by  me,  of  same 
age.  Respectfully  yours. 

JOHN  E.  MOTTIER, 
Supt.  South  Shore  Wine  Co. 

From  the  thousands  of  Eumelan  vines  sent  out,  the  reports 
are  in  entire  harmony  with  the  foregoing. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  a  limited  stock  of  well-natured 
Eumelan  wood  for  <j raj tinij  andfor  aeneral'propatjation. 

Our  stock  ol  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  Currants,  &c,  is  large,  and  strong  plants.    All 

Agents  and  the  Trade  supplied  at  liberal  discounts.    Can- 
vassers wmi tfd  in  every  town. 
Send  stamp  for  Circular.    Address 

HASBROICK  <fc  IJlSHNEhL, 
(Successors  to  C.  W.  Grant) 
*  lona,  (near  Peekskill),  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The 

Bianchard  Churn. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular  to 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  376, 

New-York. 

PORTABLE    STEAM   ENGINES, 
For  Farm,  Mining,  or 

MECHANICAL  PURPOSES. 

These  machines  require  no  brick-work  ;  mounted  on  legs, 
they  are  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Mills.  Shops,  Foun- 
dries, or  Printing  Rooms;  or  mounted  on  wheels,  thev  are 
adapted  tor  out-door  work.  Threshing,  Wood  Sawing,  etc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  luruished  on  appli- 
cation to  A.N.  WOOD  &  co.. 

Eaton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

GRAPE  VINES!! 

lona,  Concord,  Delaware,  &c,  &c.  True  to  name,  healthy, 
of  unsurpassed  quality,  and  CHEAP.  Price  Wst  free.  Spec- 
ial inducements  to  agents  and  the  trade.  Correspondence 
solicited.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  &  CO.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

f&ural  Improvements. 

R.  M.  Copeland,  Author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes  plans 
and  advice  for  laying  out  and  planting  Public  and  Private 

f  rounds  of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes, 
ioston ;  [infos  Waterman,  Providence,  R.  I.:  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  New  York  City;  Rev.  E.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  O.S.  Hubbell,  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  Dr.  John  T.  Gil- 
man,  Portland,  Mc.    40  Barrister's  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cranberry    Station    Nursery. 

20,000  Peach  Trees  for  sale,  fall  of  '69  and  spring  of  '70; 
best  market  varieties.    Send  for  price  list. 

JOHN  GIBSON,  Cranberry  Station,  N.J. 

RION   PIANO  FORTE.— Patented.— 
Manufactory  and  Warerooms, 215  East  20th  Street,  New 
York.    Prices  greatly  reduced.    Send  lor  List. 

EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES  — Warranted  genu- 
ine— 4  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1 ;    one  bushel,  $4;    one  bm.,  $S; 
five  bbls.,  $30.    These  prices  good  until  Nov.  1st. 

P.  F.  CADY,  Maiden  Bridge,  N,  Y. 


THE  PRACTICAL 

POULTRY    KEEPER, 

A    COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  TnE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR    DOMESTIC    USE,    THE    MARKETS,    OR 

EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully   Illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES   BY  TnE  PRESS. 

This  hook  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  ouco  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick- 
en fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  bird?.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec- 
tion, extending  through  fifty-Jive  pages.  These  were  writ- 
ten with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  anyone  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright's  Manual  ore  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  had  points  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,   on  large    poultry  yards A  study  of    Mr. 

Wright's  hook  will  convince  any  farmer's  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  hut  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat- 
ters of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  he  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  iu  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'   Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in. 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 

domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition The  book  is 

eminently  practical,  aud  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  aa'tt 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style., 
and  enriched  with  near  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  fowls,  ami  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em- 
bellished with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer, 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  experi- 
enced in  the  subject  whereof  he  writes,  aud  the  conse- 
quence is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustivencss.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  book  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man- 
agement of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Rejkdor. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE    JUDD    &    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York* 
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TOWING  SALT 
The  salt  marshes  along  the  Atlantic  coast  are 
covered  by  a  vegetation  peculiar  to  such  locali- 
ties. In  some  places  the  growth  consists  al- 
most exclusively  of  Cat-tails  {Typha)  and  coarse, 
reedy  grasses,  while  in  others  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  fine  level  meadow.  The 
gr&M,  -win  be  found  on  examination  to  be  very 
harsh  ;md  wiry,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with 
fine  rushes  and  other  grass-like  plants,  and  af- 
fords an  abundance  of  hay,  which,  though  not 
good  food  for  animals,  is  still  of  considerable 
value.  Those  who  have  farms  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  coast  generally  own  a  tract  of  this 
marsh  land,  which  is  bought  and  sold  as  a  part 


HAY  .  —  DRAWN  BY  GRANVILLE  PERKINS. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


of  the  farm.  The  mowing  is  done  by  hand, 
and  the  ha}',  when  dry,  is  made  into  cocks,  and 
left  until  it  can  be  removed.  When  the  marsh  is 
so  located  that  loaded  wagons  can  go  upon 
it  after  the  ground  is  frozen,  the  hay  is  hauled 
off  in  winter.  In  other  places  the  salt  meadows 
are  accessible  only  by  boats,  and  in  this  case  the 
hay  is  brought  away  by  water.  Our  artist,  who 
was  down  in  the  marshes  of  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J., 
last  season,  has  given  us  a  sketch  of  this  man- 
ner of  taking  home  the  hay.  Large  scows  are 
freighted  with  enormous  loads,  and  these  are 
towed  by  means  of  sail-boats.  The  neighbors 
help  one  another  in  this  matter,  and  there  will 


often  be  five  or  six  or  even  a  dozen  in  a  line. 
Salt  hay,  by  its  elasticity,  is  particularly  adapted 
to  the  covering  of  such  crops  as  require  winter 
protection,  and  is  largely  used  as  a  mulch  for 
small  fruits  and  those  vegetables  that  are  left  in 
the  ground  over  winter.  Large  quantities  are 
used  iu  packing  glass,  etc.  The  chief  consump- 
tion is  in  bedding  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  after 
being  used  thus,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  manure 
heap.  Though  slow  to  decay  when  exposed  to 
the  weather,  it  decomposes  rapidly  in  contact 
with  fermenting  manure,  and  adds  a  large 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  to  the  compost,  while 
it  does  not  introduce  any  troublesome  weeds. 
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A  "Baker's  Dozen," 

(13  Months'  Subscription  for  the  price  of  12). 

Every  3few  Subscriber  to  Vie  American  Agri- 
culturist for  1S70,  whose  subscription,  comes  to 
hand  during  November,  will  receive  the  pester  for  De- 
cember without    cliiirge,    if    the   name    be 

marked  mew  when  sent  in Take  Notice,  that  this 

ojfer   extends    to    All    I\ew     Sidjscribers,    whether 
coming   singly,    or    in     Premium   Club:-,  or   otherwise. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YOKK,  NOVEMBER,  1869. 

While  the  farmer  is  garnering  the  lust  of  the 
products  of  the  soil,  and  is  making  preparation  for 
a  season  of  comparative  rest  from  severe  labor  and 
pri  ising  cares,  all  nature  is  preparing  for  its  long 
winter's  nap.  The  protection  of  the  dead  plants 
and  forest  leaves  keeps  life  in  many  a  delicate  root. 
The  buds  of  the  forest  trees  are  encased  in  many  a 
fold  of  downy  wrappers.  Insects  lay  their  eggs, 
which  arc  to  be  hatched  by  the  spring  sun,  and 
thcu  die ;  or  they  enclose  themselves  in  mummy 
cases,  and,  hiddeu  away  in  nooks  and  corners  under 
the  leans  or  the  soil,  they  wait  for  the  touch  of 
spring.  Sqnirrels  lay  away  their  stores  of  nuts  and 
grain,  and  other  animals  lay  on  stores  of  fat,  upon 
which  to  draw  for  warmth  and  sustenance  during 
the  gold  weather.  It  is  natural  for  any  kind  of 
stock  to  go  into  winter  quarters  fat.  If  we  take 
the  hint,  we  shall  learn  that,  as  a  rule,  animals  are 
most  easily  fattened  in  the  autumn,  and  that  if  we 
would  winter  our  stock  easily,  we  must  get  them 
in  prime  order  at  the  season  of  the  year. 

"We  rejoice  in  abundant  harvests,  and  in  good 
prices  for  most  kinds  of  farm  produce.  Full  gar- 
ners and  sleek  cattle  should  suggest  our  obligation., 
to  the  All-giver,  and  prompt  us  to  share  His  bounty 
with  those  less  favored.  Thanksgiving  Day  is  a 
sort  of  Harvest  Home  festival,  in  its  commemora- 
tion of  the  harvest.  Let  us  heartily  enjoy  it,  with 
all  its  happy  memories  and  pleasant  associations. 

Hints  About  Work. 

Buildings. — Every  thing  ought  to  be  put  in  order 
for  cold  weather.  Earth  may  be  banked  up  against 
the  foundations  of  cellars.  Stables  may  be  boarded 
up  on  the  inside,  and  the  space  filled  with  straw  or 
leaves.  Tighten  the  weather-boarding  where  it  is 
loose.  Set  glass  where  panes  are  broken,  and  look 
to  leaks  around  chimneys,  holes  in  the  roof,  etc. 

Beeves  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  pastures,  and 
put  in  their  regular  winter  quarters.  They  will 
bear  pushing  now  to  the  utmost. 

Cows. — Feed  succulent,  milk-producing  food,  and 
be  sure  that  the  milkers  do  not  dry  off  the  cows  to 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  milking.  Keep  the 
stables  very  clean,  aud  feed  liberally  if  there  are 
fears  of  their  Blinking  their  calves,  and  until  snow- 


covers  the  ground  give  them  some  pasturage.  After 
this  give  them  a  clod  of  earth  occasionally  to  mum- 
ble. Add  a  handful  of  bone  meal  to  their  daily 
feed,  of  which  rye  bran,  or  wheat  bran  should  form 
a  part ;  feed  pumpkins  without  seeds  while  they  last 

Young  Cattle. — Keep  them  in  open  yards  with 
plenty  to  eat,  aud  with  deep,  warm  sheds,  in  which 
they  will   be  secure  from  the   effects  of  Etorms. 

Sheep.— Wo  provide  for  April  lambs  this  month, 
and  both  rams  aud  ewes  should  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. Feed  roots  cut  up,  oil-meal,  or  grain-meal  of 
some  kind,  and  give  the  rams  oats,  in  addition. 
Those  who  feed  sheep  usually  calculate  to  have  the 
grain  which  they  consume  add  simply  its  own  value 
to  the  sheep,  while  all  the  profit  they  look  for  and 
the  pay  for  care  aud  labor  is  in  the  manure  which 
they  make;  to  this  end  the  yards  aud  sheds  are 
constructed,  an  abundant  supply  of  litter  is  pro- 
vided, and  everything  tends  to  make  the  manure 
pile  grow.  In  a  less  degree,  the  same  is  true  of 
other  fattening  stock,  the  manure  from  which  is  al- 
ways the  richest. 

Horses. — If  possible,  have  the  stable  so  arranged 
as  to  be  more  easily  kept  clean  than  neglected. 
Young  horses  ought  to  be  stabled,  and  as  carefully 
groomed  as  older  ones.  The  horses  future  is  in  a 
great  measure  decided  by  his  first  winter.  Noth- 
ing will  compensate  for  neglect.  Old  horses, 
especially  those  which  have  been  hardworked,  may 
have  the  range  of  a  piece  of  woodland  or  brush 
pasture  until  snow  comes,  and  will  do  well,  if  the 
grass  and  bushes  have  not  been  gnawed  down  too 
close  by  sheep  and  other  horses.  Horses  do  well, 
at  least  early  in  the  season,  on  corn  stalks,  and  will 
often  eat  them  cleaner  than  cows.  If  cut  too  short, 
they  will  give  the  horses  sore  mouths. 

Swine. — Fatten  upon  boiled  potatoes  and  meal. 
or  boiled  corn,  or  in  some  way  cook  all  the  feed  of 
fattening  swine.  Breeding  sows  that  have  got 
their  full  growth  need   not  be  fed  much  grain. 

Grain  of  all  kinds  should  not  be  left  in  the  sheaf 
or  stook,  but  corn  should  be  husked  and  wheat 
thrashed  and  stored  in  rat-proof  granaries  as  soon 
as  possible.    Market  at  fair  prices  rather  than  hold. 

Corn. — It  is  time  now  to  have  all  the  corn  husked 
and  stored  in  airy  cribs.  Stack  the  stalks  near  the 
barns,  or  better,  store  in  the  barn  or  under  cover, 
if   there  is   room,   as    they  retain   flavor   longer. 

Cabbages,  if  not  marketable  at  remunerative 
prices,  make  excellent  milk-producing  fodder.  Put 
them  in  the  barn  cellar  or  in  trenches  for  winter 
use.  All  decayed  leaves  must  be  stripped  off  and 
given  to  the  hogs,  or  the  milk  will  taste. 

Soots. — Before  storing,  expose  them  in  small 
heaps  for  several  days,  to  "sweat"  off  their  super- 
abundant moisture.  Top  them  without  cutting 
the  flesh,  and  store  them  clean  as  possible. 

Pbtatoes  iu  pits  in  the  open  ground  must  have 
free  ventilation  at  first,  whieh  should  be  reduced 
as  the  weather  grows  colder,  and  just  before  the 
ground  freezes  up  solid,  the  heaps  must  have  their 
la?t  coat  of  earth,  and  not  before. 

Fall  Plowing. — Do  as  much  plowing  as  possible, 
particularly  of  land  likely  to  lie  long  wet  in  the 
spring.     If  plowed  it  will  be  fit  to  work  earlier. 

Manure. — Be  sure  to  lay  iu  plenty  of  muck, 
swamp  grass,  leaves,  and  other  litter,  to  work  into 
the  manure  during  the  winter.  Spread  or  turn  the 
heaps,  to  prevent  heating,  or  keep  hogs  upon  the 
manure.  Manure  in  cellars  ferments  nearly  as  read- 
ily in  winter  as  in  summer ;  hence  it  is  necessary 
either  to  tread  it,  so  that  air  shall  have  little  aeceE  , 
or  to  work  it  over  frequently,  (both  of  which  opera- 
tions are  imperfectly  done  by  hogs),  or  to  mix  it 
with  large  quantities  of  soil  or  of  inert  vegetable 
matter.  The  last  alternative  is  probably  most  de- 
sirable, the  more  so  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  improvement  of  the  mass  by  the  other  proc- 
esses. Leaves  from  the  forest,  gathered  aud  stored 
dry,  dry  muck,  6wamp  hay.  straw,  etc.,— one  or  all 
are  easily  procurable  on  most  farms,  even  as  latejis 
this,  and  the  value  of  the  manure  made  maybe 
increased   in  proportion  to  the  enlarged  bulk. 

Draining  may  be  pushed  on  so  long  as  the  ground 
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is  open,  ami  even  later,  provided  there  is  sufficient 
force  to  opeu  and  till  the  ditches  the  same  day,  iu 
which  case  the  line  of  the  drains  may  be  kept  from 
freezing  by  laying  ou  a  thick  covering  of  any  litter. 
Surface  Bruins. — Make  surface  drains  wherever 
water  needs  to  be  carried  off,  or  where  it  has  a  nat- 
ural flow  during  heavy  rains  or  thaws.  Protect 
6pots  liable  to  wash  by  stones,  brush,  or  other  par- 
tial obstructions  to  the  very  rapid  flow  of  water. 
The  Witter  Supply  Cor  cattle  is  a  6erious  considera- 
tion. Much  manure  is  lost  by  driving  cattle  to 
water.  Cisterns,  if  low,  should  be  cleaned  out  and 
pat  In  order,  to  be  filled  with  pure  water  before 
enow  comes.  If  the  supply  be  drawn  from  springs 
or  flowing  wells  by  pipes,  look  to  the  condition  of 
the  fountaiu,  and  clean  it  out  after  the  leaves  fall. 

Fences. — Poor  feucjs  make  bad  neighbors.  They 
tempt  cattle  to  trespass,  especially  when  the  grain 
fields  lonk  green  and  inviting,  and  they  tempt 
folks  to  steal  fire-wood,  for  which  sin  the  careless 
farmer  is  iu  part  answerable. 

Butter  may  be  made  in  winter  as  well  as  in  June, 
but  it  will  not  be  quite  so  eood.  The  milk  must 
be  kept  where  it  will  not  feeze,  aud  where  it  will 
not  absorb  smoky  or  other  flavors  from  the  kitchen. 

Fowls  for  market  ought  to  be  fat.  It  is  poor  policy 
to  simply  throw  down  a  little  extra  corn  for  a  few 
weeks  before  the  birds  are  to  be  killed,  and  finally 
give  them  one  big  feed  of  corn,  aud  then  cut  their 
heads  off,  pluck  and  ship  them.  Such  fswls  will 
bring  about  half  the  price  they  would  have  brought 
had  they  been  6hut  up  and  fed  the  same  weight  of 
Indian  meal, kept  well  supplied  with  pure  water,  had 
the  floor  of  their  coop  strewed  with  well-dried  earth 
daily,  aud  cleaned  out  ouce  a  waek,  and  finally 
fasted  eight  to  twelve  hours  before  they  were  killed. 
Birds  thus  shut  together  must  not  quarrel ;  they 
6hould  be  fed  on  a  variety  of  food  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  the  last  feeding  being  of  hard  grain. 
Feed  no  musty  or  damaged  wheat,  though  screen- 
ings, consisting  of  shrunken  and  broken  grains, 
with  foreign  seeds,  need  not  be  avoided.  In  pack- 
in..'  for  market,  kill  with  a  small  knife.  Pluck  dry 
while  warm.  Dip  in  hot  water  to  plurnp  them,  and 
pack  snugly  in  tight  boxes  when  cold. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

— • — 

This  month  should  see  everything  well  into  win- 
ter quarters.  Not  that  the  year's  work  is  closed  by 
any  means,  for  the  work  of  the  orchardist  and  gar- 
dener is  of  that  ever-beginning,  never-ending  kind, 
that  there  is  always  eoraethiug  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously done,  even  iu  winter,  if  the  weather 
will  allow  of  out-of-door  operations. 


©i-chard  and  r^iiii-sery. 

Fruit. — Keep  at  an  uniform  and  low  temperature. 
Do  not  close  the  fruit  cellar  until  the  cold  without 
makes  it  necessary,  to  prevent  freeziug.  Where 
there  is  much  fruit,  the  changes  which  accompany 
ripening  generate  an  appreciable  amount  of  heat, 
and  the  cellar  or  fruit  room  will  require  opening 
frequently.  The  cooler  the  fruit  can  be  kept,  the 
more  will  its  ripening  be  retarded.  By  proper 
management  pears,  which,  in  a  warm  room,  would 
come  into  eating  in  Dec,  may  be  kept  until  Feb. 

Cider. —Good  cider  requires  good  apples.  It  is 
much  better  to  assort  carefully,  and  work  up  all 
poor  fruit  by  itself  lor  vinegar.  If  the  pulp  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  a  few  days  before  pressing,  the 
cider  will  have  a  higher  color  and  finer  flavor.  Use 
new  or  thoroughly  clean  barrels,  and  observe  the 
greatest  cleanliness  iu  every  step  of  the  process. 

Planting.— -Do  not  be  tempted  to  set  out  trees  in 
partly  frozen  soil,  or  where  the  ground  is  charged 
with  moist  ure.  It  is  much  better,  at  least  at  the 
North,  to  heel  in  the  trees.  A  dry,  sandy  place 
should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  aud  care  be  taken 
to  fill  in  thoroughly  around  the  roots. 

Cions  may  be  cut  at  any  time  unless  the  twigs 
are  frozen.  Those  wanted  for  use  during  the  win- 
ter for  root  grafting  are  best  packed  in  boxc,  of 
eawdqst,  slightly  damp,  as  it  comes  from  the  mill, 


and  kept  in  the  cellar.  Those  to  be  kept  until 
spring  may  be  buried  out  of  doors  below  the  reach 
of  frost,  in  a  well-drained  place. 

Stnclcs  for  root  grafting. — Take  up  and  assort  into 
bundles,  and  pack  with  sawdust  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Seed-beds,  even  those  containing  the  hardiest 
plants,  will  need  some  kind  of  protection.  There 
is  no  better  covering  than  leaves,  which  should 
not  be  put  on  until  the  ground  begins  to  freeze. 

fruit  Garden. 

In  many  plaee6  the  work  suggested  for  last  month 
can  be  done  now. 

Covering  Raspberiies. — The  tender  raspberries 
need  protection,  and  even  those  reputed  hardy 
come  out  all  the  better  in  spring  if  they  have  been 
covered.  The  canes  are  laid  down  and  covered 
with  a  lew  inches  of  earth.  Do  this  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  time  the  ground  is  about  to  freeze. 

Root  Cuttings  of  blackberries  and  raspberries  may 
be  made  aud  buried  for  the  winter.     See  page  418. 

Cuttings  of  quinces,  currants,  and  gooseberries, 
.may  still  be  planted  if  the  ground  is  in  good  con- 
dition. Make  them  about  six  inches  long,  and 
plant  with  one  bud  at  the  surface.  The  quickest 
way  is  to  open  a  trench  and  lay  the  cuttings  about 
four  inches  apart,  against  one  side  of  it;  then  fill 
in  some  earth  and  ram  it  down  against  the  cuttings 
with  the  end  of  a  board ;  finish  filling  the  trench, 
and  tread  down  firmly.  It  is  well  to  mulch  the  bed, 
to  keep  the  cuttings  from  being  thrown  out  by  frost. 

Grapes. — Pruning  is  usually  done  this  month. 
There  are  now  only  canes  and  buds.  Each  of  these 
buds  will  next  year  be  a  green  shoot,  and  may  or 
may  not  bear  fruit.  Bearing  this  iu  mind,  one  must 
exercise  judgment,  and  leave  enough  buds  to  pro- 
duce new  shoots,  to  properly  cover  the  trellis.  This 
is  the  best  instruction  we  can  give  those  who  fol- 
low no  particular  system  iu  pruning,  or  who  have 
old  vines  that  have  been  neglected  and  are  beyond 
proper  control.  Iu  cold  climates  it  is  better  to 
leave  an  extra  bud  at  pruning,  and  remove  this  iu 
February  or  after  the  severity  of  the  winter  is  over. 

Grape  Cuttings  are  made  at  the  time  of  pruning. 
Cut  the  wood  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  eye6, 
tie  it  in  convenient  bundles,  aud  bury  it  where  it 
will  be  free  from  frost.  If  it  will  be  needed  for 
starting  under  glass,  cut  into  convenient  lengths 
and  keep  in  the  cellar  under  sand  or  earth. 


Kitchen   Ciai'dvu. 

Asparagus. — If  the  beds  are  not  already  covered, 
put  on  coarse  manure  or  litter. 

Rhubarb. — Transplant  if  new  beds  are  needed 
and  the  ground  is  open,  rather  than  wait  until 
spring.  Cut  up  old  roots  bo  as  to  have  an  eye  or 
bud  to  each  piece,  and  pnt  out  in  rich  soil. 

Roots. — Sufficient  is  said  upon  storing  them  ou 
page  414.  Parsnips,  salsify,  and  horse-radish,  being 
perfectly  hardy,  a  portion  of  the  crop  is  usually 
left  in  the  ground  until  spring. 

Cold-frames. — The  plants  in  these  are  more  apt  to 
be  injured  by  too  much  heat  than  by  too  great 
cold.  The  object  is  to  keep  them  perfectly  dormant 
and  safe  from  injury  by  alternations  of  freezing  and 
thawing.  During  this  month  the  sashes  are  usu- 
ally required  over  the  plants  at  night  only. 

Celery. — Store  for  the  winter  in  trenches  a  foot 
wide,  aud  of  a  depth  equal  to  the  bight  of  the 
plant.  The  roots  are  set  in  closely  without  a  in- 
earth packing.  When  cold  enough  to  injure  the 
tops,  cover  with  straw. 

Cabbages. — Select  a  place  from  which  water  will 
drain  off.  Plow  away  a  couple  of  furrows,  set  the 
cabbages  on  the  ground,  heads  down  and  roots  up, 
then  throw  the  earth  towards  them  with  the  plow, 
and  finish  off  with  the  spade.  The  earth  should  be 
from  four  to  six  inches  thick  over  the  heads.  Cab- 
bages should  not  be  buried  in  this  way  before  cool 
weather  comes  on,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  the 
ground  will  Foon  freeze. 

Spinach  and  Sprouts. — Where  the  winters  arc  &e- 
vere,  these  will  need  a  covering  of  straw  or  salt- hay, 


but  not  enough  to  smother  them  and  cause  decay. 

Clear  Tip. — Dispose  of  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  aud 
do  every  job  that  will  save  au  hour's  work  in  spring. 

Man  ure. — This  is  the  key  to  success  in  the  garden, 
aud  every  leak  aud  waste  of  fertilizing  material 
should  be  stopped.  A  home-made  earth  closet, 
sueh  as  is  described  on  page  414,  will  save  a  valua- 
ble and  generally  wasted  manure.  Have  the  hen- 
houses so  arranged  that  there  shall  be  no  loss  here. 

Soil. — Spade  or  plow  up  stiff  6oils,  and  leave 
them  rough  or  in  ridges,  that  they  may  be  well  ex-" 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  elements.  Prepare  a 
supply  of  soil  to  be  used  in  hot-beds,  and  place  it 
under  a  shed  or  lu  a  heap  covered  with  boards  or 
sods.  A  light  loam,  with  one-third  fine  manure, 
is  best.   If  the  soil  is  disposed  to  be  stiff,  add  sand. 


Flower    Garden    and    Lawu. 

Gather  up  all  stakes  not  needed,  movable  trel- 
lises, and  garden  furniture  of  all  kinds,  and  put 
under  cover.  Remove  all  rubbish,  and  have  every- 
thing in  neat  order. 

Planting  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  be 
done  whenever  the  ground  is  iu  suitable  condition. 

Bulbs. — Plant  before  the  ground  freezes.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  done  it  earlier. 
See  last  month,  page  377.  If  gladioluses  havo  not 
beeu  taken  up,  do  it  before  the  ground  freezes. 
Japan  lilies  and  others  are  quite  hard}*,  but  if 
'desired,  they  may  be  moved  now.  Bulbs  of  all 
sorts  will  flower  all  the  better  in  6pring  if  cover- 
ed during  winter  with  coarse  manure. 

Chrysanthemums  will  need  care,  or  they  will  break 
down  under  heavy  rains.  When  those  which  have 
bloomed  in  pots  are  out  of  flower,  they  should  be 
cut  back  and  placed  in  the  cellar. 

Roses. — In  dry  soil  the  tender  kinds  may  be  kept 
through  the  winter  by  laying  them  down  aud  cov- 
ering with  earth,  over  which  sods  are  placed. 

Protection  to  half-hardy  shrubs  is  best  given  by 
means  of  cedar  or  other  evergreen  boughs.  See 
article  ou  protecting  trees  on  page  419.  Swedish 
and  other  spiry  Junipers  should  havo  a  cord  run 
around  them,  to  keep  them  from  being  bent  out  of 
'shape  by  a  weight  of  snow. 

Plants  in  Pits  and  Cellars  need  to  be  kept  as  cool 
as  may  be.  Avoid  dampness,  and  keep  as  dry  as 
possible,  without  injury  to  the  roots.  See  that 
mice  do  not  injure  them. 

Cireen-housc  and  Window   Plants. 

Give  air  whenever  the  temperature  will  allow, 
and  in  green-houses  use  fire  heat  ouly  when  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Plants  that  are  ouly  to  be  kept 
from  frost,  without  regard  to  bloom,  may  have  the 
house  as  cool  as  40°,  or  35°,  but  flowering  plants 
require  a  temperature  of  60°. 

Bulbs. — Bring  those  potted  early  iuto  a  warm 
place,  provided  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 

Camellias. — Syringe  frequently.  If  the  red-spider 
attacks  them,  remove  the  infested  ones,  and  use 
redoubled   care  iu   showering. 

Climbers. — Tropeolums,  Lophospermums,  Mau- 
randias,  and  other  soft-wooded  climbers,  grow 
rapidly  from  cuttiugs,  and  may  be  made  useful 
in  decorating   the  green-house. 

Ranging  Baskets. — Those  in  dwellings  are  apt  to 
suffer  for  want  of  proper  watering.  If  the  basket 
is  of  wire  or  other  open  work,  the  best  way  to 
water  it  is  to  set  it  iu  a  pail  or  tub  of  water  umtil 
the  earth  is  thoroughly  soaked  through. 

Ivy  has  itf  appearance,  as  well  as  its  health,  much 
improved  by  au  occasional  washing  of  the  leaves. 

Annuals. — Where  there  is  room  a  stock  of  annu- 
als should  be60wn.  Sweet  Alyssum,  Candytuft,  and 
Mignonette,  are  always  useful  to  add  to  bouquets  ; 
and  Lobelias,  Nemophilas,  etc.,  soon  make  fine 
specimens  if  well  grown. 

Fumigate.  —  The  green-house  should  be  well 
smoked  with  tobacco  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  keep 
the  green-fly  in  check.  It  is  best  done  at  night. 
Window  plants  should  be  placed  iu  a  box  or  under 
a  barrel  and  smoked  if  this   insect  molests    them. 
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and  upwards,  $1  each.    Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


"YOU  HIT  ME." 

1  Large  Pay  *.  Little  Work.' 

"  Why,  that's  just  what  I  have  been 
looking  after,  these  many  years,  and  hav- 
ing been  disappointed  everywhere  else, 
I  am  going  to  try  you." 

So  says  a  Reader  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  after  seeing  the  Publishers' 
announcement  last  month,  inviting  every- 
body to  try  for  a  Premium  this  fall ;  and 
that's  about  what  a  great  many  others 
may  well  say.  We  do  offer  "  large  pay 
for  little  work,"  and  we  want  not 
less  than  2e>,000  people  to  do  this 
little  work    and   get   the  large   pay. 

And  here's  the  way  to  do  it : 
Just  take  a  copy  of  the  Agriculturist 
and  show  it  to  the  first  friend  or  neigh- 
bor you  meet.  Show  him  the  many 
beautiful  and  instructive  Engravings  it 
contains,  and  tell  him  there  are  to  be 
over  )S13.©©0  worth  of  these  engiav- 
ings  between  now  and  the  close  of  next 
year. — Tell  him  there  will  be  more  than 
a  Thousand  Columns  of  tli9  most  care- 
fully prepared  reading  matter,  contain- 
ing many  thousands  of  useful  hints,  sug- 
gestions, and  directions  about  crops,  the 
most  profitable  way  of  raising  and  selling 
them,  etc.,  and  about  man)'  other  topics, 
useful  not  only  to  cultivators,  but  to 
everybody  else.  Tell  him  that  these  pages 
are  not  prepared  by  mere  fine  writers,  but 
by  experienced  men  who  live  and  work 
on  farms  at  various  points,  all  the  way 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains— men  who  have  their  eyes  and  ears 
wide  open,  watching  for  every  hint  that 
may  be  useful  to  themselves  and  our 
readers. — Tell  him  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  read  what  these  men  tell  with- 
out getting  some  hints  that  will  add 
many  dollars  to  the  profit  of  his  own 
labor. — Show  the  Household  and  Child- 
ren's Department,  and  tell  him  how  much 
of  the  interesting  and  useful  these  col- 
umns contain. — Talk  to  him  just  as  you 
would  if  you  had   some  good  thing  you 


wished    to   sell    him    very    cheaply,   on 
his  account  quite  as  much  as  your  own, 

— which  you  can  truthfully  do. If  he 

thinks  he  cannot  afford  to  subscribe, 
show  him  that  it  is  less  than  half  a 
cent  a  day  ! — Show  him  that  the  most 
successful  men  are  almost  always  those 
who  read  most  and  think  most — who 
work  with  their  minds  as  well  as  with 
their  hands. — Tell  him  the  most  happy 
men  at  work  are  those  who  read  about 
their  business,  and  have  something  to  oc- 
cupy their  minds.  Let  him  know  of 
the  faithful  exposures  of  humbugs  in  the 
Agriculturist.  If  he  is  not  convinced  at 
the  first  talk,  try  him  again  at  another 
time.  The  result  will  be,  he  will  con- 
clude to  try  the  Paper  for  a  year  if  you 
will  take  his  subscription  and  forward  it. 
It  may  take  a  little  time  and  patience  at 
first,  but  if  you  persevere,  your  powers 
of  persuasion  will  rapidly  increase,  and 
in  a  little  time  you  will  be  able  to  con- 
vince any  one  of  the  truth,  that  it  will 
pay  him  to  subscribe.  In  this  way  you 
will  be  able  to  secure  five,  ten,  twenty, 
fifty,  a  hundred — perhaps  several  hund- 
red subscribers,  with  very  little  work  or 
time.  We  have  canvassers  who  have  se- 
cured five  to  seven  hundred  names  in  a 
single  month.  Human  nature  and  human 
wants  are  about  the  same  everywhere, 
and  what  has  been  done  in  some  places 
can  be  done  in  others, — in  yours. 

Well,  now  for  the  Pay.  On  the  next 
page  you  will  see  a  large  list  of  first- 
rate  articles.  (See  the  descriptions  of  the 
articles  in  last  month's  paper,  or,  if  you 
have  not  that  number,  send  to  the  Pub- 
lishers for  a  new  copy.)  You  will  see 
that  premium  articles  are  offered  for 
clubs  of  subscribers  all  the  way  from  five 
to  five  hundred.  All  these  articles  are 
valuable  for  use  or  for  sale.  Plenty  of 
people  canvass  as  a  business,  and  sell  the 
premium  articles,  and  in  this  way  secure 
from  <Si3  to  $3©  a  day  !  We  speak  not 
of  what  may  be  done,  but  of  what  Arts 
been  done  by  many  persons,  and  of  what 
you  may  do.  Try  it  with  the  determina- 
tion that  you  will  succeed,  and  you  will. 

And  NOW  IS  the  time  to  begin.  Sub- 
scribers beginning  now  pay  no  more  than 
if  they  wait  until  January.  (See  page 
398.)  We  enter  all  new  names  now  com- 
ing in,  to  extend  from  the  time  they  come 
until  the  end  of  1870,  for  the  price  of  one 


year,  81.50.  So  those  subscribing  this 
month  get  a  "Baker's  Dozen,"  or  13 
months'  subscription  for  the  price  of  12. 

(Subscribers  at  club  rates,  and  tbose  in  premium 
lists,  all  get  the  extra  numbers  free.  This  will  help 
canvassers  for  premium  lists,  who  begin  at  once.) 


NOW,    READER 


Hfo  Matter  where  your  Location, 
r\T©  .Mutter  what    your  Occupation, 

these  premiums  are  worthy  your  atten- 
tion.— 1st.  By  special  arrangements  we 
get  these  premiums  (all  first-rate)  on 
such  terms,  that  we  can  offer  them  as  we 
do. — 2d.  You  want  one  or  more  of  them 
for  yourself,  or  family,  or  for  presents, 
or  for  sale. — 3rd.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  should  have  the  American 
Agriculturist,  as  it  is,  and  is  to  be. — 4th. 
They  will  take  it,  if  you  set  its  merits  be- 
fore them,  and  receive  their  subscrip- 
tions.— 51  ll.  The  premiums  will  pay 
you  well  for  the  trouble,  whether  you 
want    them    for    yourself,    or   for   sale. 

Our  Books  for  past  years  show  large 
results,  obtained  in  canvassing  by 


Farmers, 
Gardeners, 
Postmasters, 
Merchants, 


Clergymen, 
Teachers, 
Widow  Ladies, 
Married  Ladies, 


R.  R.  Conductors,  Maiden  Ladies, 
Clerks,  Girls   and   Boys, 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Postmasters,  and  their  clerks,  in  very  large 
numbers,  have  easily  collected  large  premium  lists. 

Farmers  everywhere  have  secured  Animals, 

Implements,  or  other    articles Merclsaias-i 

have,  with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  their  custom- 
ers, made  up  premium  clubs,  aud  frequently  delivi  r- 

ed  the  papers  at  their  stores Many  Clergy- 

men  have  readily,  often  in  three  or  four  days,  ob- 
tained Melodeons,  Cyclopedias,  Sewing  Machines, 

etc Teachers  have  supplied  themselves  with 

desirable  books,  etc.,  in  some  cases,  and  in  others 

largely  increased  their  salaries Profession- 

al   Men    have  done  the  same  tiling HSail- 

rond  Conductors  have  also  been  successful. 
In  one  case  a  conductor  on  a  short  local  road  got 
more  for  his  premiums  than  he  did  from  his  regular 
salary. ..  .Very  many  I.ADB1RS  have  earned 
more  than  "  men's  wages  "  in  canvassing.  One 
lady  earned  $3. SAO  from  September  to  July  last, 
solely  by  canvassing  for  these  premiums  and  selling 
the  articles.  Many  others  may  in  time  secure  the 
same  results.  (She  began  with  a  small  number, 
years  ago,  and  has  kept  on  increasing  the  number 

ever    since.) Boys     and     Girls,     almost 

•without  number,  have  secured  the  Great  Dic- 
tionaries aud  many  other  articles.  Some  of  tliem 
have   got   a  Sewing  Machine  "for  mother." 

What    Others    Have     Done 
Yon    Can    Do! 

U3P*'  Bead  the  "Special  Notes"  after 
the  Table  of  Premiums. 
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[Iu  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  arti- 
cle, auel  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
f  1.50  a  year,  and  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  si  year.  The 
descriptions  of  the  articles  are  given  in  the  pages  following.] 


Table  ofPremiuiiis  and  Terms, 
For  Volume  29-118 TO  . 

Open    lo   all— No  Competition. 
Xa.      Wames  of  Premium  Articles. 


I— Short-Horn  Buit i'm  oo 

3— Short-Horn  Bull WOO  "0 

3- Short-horn  Ball ?"oo  oo 

i—Ayrsh  ire  Bull $100  00 

5— Ayrshire  Bull SIM  00 

6— Ayrshire  Bull *»o  no 

7—Ahterney  Bull  SM00  00 

S—AUernty  But! S300  oo 

9—Alderney  Bull stoo  oo 

10—  Deron  Bull *100  00 

11  —Deron  Bull |150  00 

IU— Devon  Bull s'jno  00 

13—  Cotsiroltl  Ram %  100  00 

14—  Cotsuold  Bam ICM  00 

IS— Cotsaold  Eire $100  00, 

16—C0tSW0ld  Eire $150  00 

17— South  down  Bam $100  00 

18— South doiru  Bam $150  00 

13— Southdown  Eire $75  OO 

80— Southdown  Eire $100  00 

ai— Chester  White  Pig $30  00 

83— Essex  Pir/ $.",o  oo 

83—  La  Fleche  Fowls,  one  Pair $10  00 

24 — Houdein  Fowl*,  one  Pair $40  00 

85 —  Creve  Coeur  Fowls,  one  Pair $40  oo 

86— Black  Spanish  Fowls, one  Pair $ao  00 

87— Brahmas,  Light,  one  Pair $15  on 

88 — Gold  Laced  Sebright  Bamams.one  Pair  $15  00 
HS—Bresee's  King  of  the  Earlies,  a  lb.  parc.yfl  00 

30—  Xortoay  Oats,  (\peck.  Ramsdell  A  Co.)    *.>  75 

31—  Garden   Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)     $5  OO 
33—  Flower  Seeas/ora  FamUy  <10l)  kinds),    fs  00 

33—  Garden  Seeds  it  Flower  Bulbs  {Selection  i*-_>  00 

34—  Tfurseni  Stock  Ian u  kinds  desired) $20  00 

r!-,_,s',  r  of  Field  Crogui ' $8  00 

3ft — Settling  Machine  (Gr 'over  A  Baker)...     $55  00 

:{?-   J(  icing  Macliine  (Florence) 

38— Sewing  Machine  (Willcoxdc  Gibbs) 

39 — Lamb  Knitting  Machine 

40— Washing    Machine  (Doty's) 

41  —Clothes    Wringer  <  /■'■  9t — Universal) 

4.'4—"Teu  Set    man  !  6.    •  Steer  Plated) 
43—  Caster   and  Fruit  Brisket  (do.   do 


Xu  in  ber 
I  Qf  Sub- 
scribt  rs 
required 
at  I  at 
$1.50|  $L 

4-15 

500 

580 
I  120 
I  165 

210 

210 


1250 

l-nil 
1700 
350 
500 
650 
-  650 
300:  000 
cec,   lor.tl 


I'M 

105 


44—  Cake  Basket  (do.  do.). 

45    Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.).. 

-ir>— Fveor   Water  Pitcher  (do.  do.).. 

47—  One    Dozen    Tea-si ns  (do.  do.).. 

•%^—n.,'  Vo-en   Tablespoons  (do.  do.).. 

49— One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.).. 
50 — BTuirt     ■■     '  Forks  [Patterson  Bros.).. 


151 — Knives  and  Forks 
58 — Knives  and  Fori  s 
53 — Knives  and  Forks 
5  '.  a  ul  Fork. 

5'?— Fluted  auel 
SO— Packet  Knife 
57—  Pocket  Knife 
58— Pocket  Knife 
59— Ladles'  Pocket  Knife 


(do.  do.)., 

(do.  do.)., 

(do.  do.)., 

(do.  do.)., 

(do.  do.).. 
(J.  P.  Swain)., 

(do.  do.)., 

(do.  do.)., 

(do.  do.).. 


$r;l  00 
$55  00 
.$60  00 
.$11  on 
$10  no 
,S50  00 
.s:;o  on 
.$13  oo 
.  $s  oo 
.$is  oo 
.  $6  on 
.$12  oo 
.$12  no 
.$14  00 
.$1S  30 
.*."!  00 

.$'.'5  50 

.  $5  no 

.  $3  50 

.  $1  50, 

.  $'!  00 

.  $  .'  50 

$■;  oo 


210  650 
120  .T,0 
210  ,  650 

120 1  aio 

165  500 

120  350 

165  500 

100  285 

120  a50 

46  150 

66,  225 

50  150 

50  150 

50  150 


13  S7 

13  87 

5  22 

"n  SO 

16  52 

60  240 

70  275 

60  240 

67  270 

21  70 

IS  5S 

66  225 

44  140 

19  65 


10 

«\ 

la1 

19 

21 


GO— Melodeon,  4 octare(G.A.Prince  ctCo.'s)  $67  00 
Gl— Metodeon,  .-.-..,  mm  (do.   do.) $112  00, 

Gli—PiaUO,  Splendid  ",-oct.(Steiuwai/d-Sons)ps,0  on 
R3  —  Colibri  Piano  ( Malliusherk  P.  F.  Co.). $150  00 
04— Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.). ...$10  00 
r,r,— Ladies'  Fine  Cold  Wat.-hl  Am.WatchCo.)$Wt)  00 

Gfi— Breech-loading  Pocket.  Rifle $16  00 

07— Double  Bbl,  Gun.  (Cooper,  Harris  ,(■  //.)$30  00 
dH— Repeating  Shot  Hun  (Roper  Sp  A.  Co.)ttS  oo 

09-  Tool     Chest  (Patterson   Bros.) $14  50 

?!>     Case    of  Mathematical  Instruments $9  00 

71— Case  of  Mathematical  Instruments....  $15  oo 
78—  GoldPen,  SU.Ca*e,E,t  WarremiSpadone)  $1  50 
73—  GoldPen  and  Silver  Case.  F,  (do.  do.).  $5  50 
74— Ladles' Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00 

75— Charles  Pratt's  Astral  flit  (lean.  5  Gal.)  $4  90 
76—  Barometer  I  Woodruff's  Mercurial) $10  00 

77 — Barometer    (Woodruff's  Mercurial) $15  00 

7 3  —Buckeye  Moicino  .Machine,  X'o.  2.  $125  00 
79— Patent  Cylinder  PioirjR.  n.  Allen  <£•  Co.)$18  00, 
so—  Collins  it-  Co.'s  fast  Cast-Steel  Plmo....%1S  00 
SI— Band  Cultivator  and  Weed,:  r  ( Comslock)  $9  00 
88 — Pump    and    Sprinkler  (Pane's) $5  00 

83— Family  Scales  (Fairbanks'  d-  Co.) $14  00 

84— Building    Blocks  i  CrandaU) $2  00. 

85— Pod        /       erns,  OnsDoeen $9  00 

*^i  American  Cyclopedia  (Appieion's)^SO  00 

87—  Wore*   ler'sGreat  Illustrated Dictionary  $10  00 
*n      i  iy  Ha.k  Volume  Agriculturist      1    .  .  $1  '" 
89— Am/  Tiro  Back  Volumes        do. 
99 — Ally   Three    do.       do.  do. 

91 — Any  Four    do.       do.  do. 

98 — Any  Five     do.      do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l   Vol.   at  same  rile) 
ga—mirteen  Vols.  XVI.  to  XXvrn. 
94— Any   Bark  Volume  Agriculturist 
9."»— An u    Two  Lack  Volumes       do. 
9Q—Any    Three  do.       do.  do. 

97—  Anil    Four    do.       do.  do. 

98 — Any   Fa-e      do.       do.  do. 

—(Each  add'!  Vol.  at  same  rate) 
gm-Tliirteen  Vols.XVl.to  XXVIII. 
100—  I  Slo   Library  (Your  Choice)..' 


F3 

39  124 

18  37 

6  25 

4 

51  22 

6  25 

5  22 

7S  205 

13S  400 

510  1600 

380,1150 

50,  150 

110  S50 

24  SO 

46  150 

92  312 

60  190 

IS  55 


3S  $3  50 

3  3  $5  25 


s  9"  «7 


$S  75 


$22  75 

.  {2  50 
»j3    $5  00 


101- 

.1  S15    /-  brary 

do. 

io:- 

I  930   Library 

do. 

lOi- 

A  S33  Library 

ao. 

104- 

A  §:<(>   Library 

10S- 

.1  S:i.j    Library 

do. 

1015- 

A  S40   Library 

do. 

107- 

A  845  Library 
A  s^o   Library 

do. 

1MS 

do. 

JOO- 

.1  S(>0   Library 

do. 

110- 

i  ST.".  library 

do. 

111  - 

1  S'ooz;'  rary 

do. 

$;  so 

S  J*10  oo 
.§8*12  50 

j     ^  $32  50 
^'  -*I0  00 

5i$l5  on 

I  £$20  mi 

k&gj  00 

SijMO  00 

~T"*.V.  IKI 

a  a  $40  no 

=~$15  00! 

a  s$50  00 

gSJSOO  00 

a=s$75  00 

„    ■5J«1M    00 

11  i     .1  choice  of  Good  Books,  (See  Terms  below)e 
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14 
15 

9 
is 
22 
150    451) 


nil 
1  Mil 
54 
37 
-d 
20 
.  54 
90  325 
IS  5S 
20 


IS 

137 

IK 

M 

24 

85 

111 

106 

:« 

125 

44 

111 

511 

m 

50 

177 

62 

192 

6S 

207 

SO 

237 

100    282 

]-.':>    860 


I '"  mEcery  P>  emittm  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.    Xo  charge  is  mads  for  packing  or  boosing 

'  ■'■  -',..'•     lijtmZist.  The  ih^iy-nzne  Premiums, 
Nos.  29  to  33,  56    to  59,    70  to   74,  and  88  to 

112  ■"■■'■■  '■■.  ujillt  vch  o   d.  Urtred  FREE  of  oH  charges, 
by  mail  or  express  {at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  neart  U 
■  mypiac    in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
—Th  cost  tlie  recipient  only  the  freight  after 

leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  thai  may 
be  specified.    See  Description  of  Premiums  in  Oct.  Sumber. 


SPECIAL    NOTES. 

Read  and  carefully  Note  lite  fol- 
lowing items  :  (a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 
But  —  (b)  State  with  each  name  cr  list  of  names  sent, 

thai  it  is  for  a  premium (c)  Send  (he  names  as  fast  as 

obtained,  that  (he  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.     You  can  have  any  time,  from  -one  to 

six  months,  to  fill  up  your  list (d)   Send  the  exact 

money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may   be 

no  confusion  of  money  accounts (e)    Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it, i^  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  X.B. — The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  tea  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre- 
mium articles  arc   called  for (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically,   as    they    are    very    costly (g)    Remit     money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Honey 
Orders.  If  neither  of  them  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry :  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

Description  of  Premium*. 

Every  Premium  is  described  in  the  October 
Agriculturist,  and   also  in  a   Special   Sheet, 

which  will  be  sent  free  to  every  one  desiring  it. 

We  have   room   here   for  the   following   only. 

>o.-ftl — 4'Botlies  WriM«riia*;-  Machine. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  elothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma- 
chine, the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  clastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring- 
ing, and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  garments. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  arc  made  by  the  Metro- 
politan Washing  machine  Co.,  Middlcfiekl,  Ct. 

i>To.  -#fl.  —  Cake  ISasliet.— A  new  pat- 
tern, canoe  shaped,  nicely  chased  and  very  taking.  It  is 
from  the  same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the 
two  preceding  premiums:  a  beautiful  table  ornament. 

^'o.  4U>. — Revolving'  BSntder  Cooler. 

— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  Lie 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.    From  same  house  as  last  premium. 

Nos.  56,  57,  5S,  5J> — Pocket  Eiu35ves. 
— now  for  the  boys  and  gtrls  !— These  Premiums  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  nothing  but  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Mr.  J  P.  Swain,  whose  work  isequal  toauydoue 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  5G  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  57 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn 
handle.  No.  5S  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and 
shell  handle.  No.  59  is  a  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife,  a  beau- 
tiful article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

ICo.  64.— A  Ciootl  Watch.— The  Watches 

made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  WaltUain, 

Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
arc  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Walt  ham 
e-tablishment,the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma- 
chinery perfect  and  ample,  enables  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.    The  mechanical  im- 


provements and  valuable,  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 

brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400, I 

Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  -public  approval.  All  of  the  largo  num- 
ber of  these  watches  which  were  given  as  premiums  last 
year  gavecntire  satisfaction.  We  have  again  arranged 
withthisCompunytomake  forns  a  Silver  watch,  jewelled, 
with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  them  as  made 
of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner,  and  in  pure  coin- 
silver  '-hunting"  ca-o  :  weight  3  oz.  This  watch  we 
offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums, "with  the  fullc  t  confidence. 
Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these  watches  will  be 
engraved,  "American  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
American    Watch    Co.,    Waltham,  OTsiss." 

Wo.    66. — ISrcech-loadingr    Pocket 

Rifle*— This  remarkable  little  fire-arm"  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  cither  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  -250  rounds  o/  am- 
munition. The  manufacturers  arc  Messrs,  J".  Stevens 
&  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Ma*s.,  and  the  rifles  arc 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  & 
Hodgkins,  No.  177  Broadway.  This  Premium 
gave  great  satisfaction  last  season,  ^^y""  Withont  the 
mahogany  case,  we  will  give  the  weapon,  all  complete, 
with  100  cartridges,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on 
receipt  of  IS  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  For  a  full 
description  of  this  beautiful  implement,  with  illustra- 
tions, see  Am.  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1S69,  page  32. 

Hfo.      8A.  —  <'raia<laBl*«s      Improved 

jBuildinir.  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse- 
ment for  children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction, 
will  stand  years  of  children's  handling  without  breaking, 
ami  give  renewed  pleasure  daily.  Churches,  Dwellings, 
Barns.  Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless 
variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re- 
main so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  nnequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  hoses,  accompanied  by  a 
large  hand-bill  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars'  worth  were  sold  last  year  by 
Orange  Judd  <fc  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 

^S'o.  85. — Pocket  I<nnteriis. — A  very 
ingenious  and  valuable  Yankee  invention— a  complete 
Lantern,  large  enough  to  afford  light  for  walking  or  other 
purposes,  yet  it  can  be  folded  into  a  parcel  :;  by  I  inches 
long,  and  %  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  it  contains 3  little 
sperm  candles,  matches,  etc.  Made  by  the  Mcrriam 
Iflaiifg  Company  (Julius  Ives  &  Co.,  Agents, 
No.  37  Barclay  St.,  New   York). 

f¥os.  88  to  93.— Volumes  of  the 
American     Agriculturist     (Unbound).  —  These 

amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm.  Garden,  a-:  !  ITonschold,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  informatio.,  a.\  ...  -  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  ■  .  cc  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  gi.50  ea<  h.  at  the  Office,  or  $1.15 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. They  are 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  about  $35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  ror 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  auy  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVIII.  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use, the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well, 

los.  OS  to  99.— Ronntl  Volumes  of 
the  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos,  StS 
to  03  above,  but.  are  neatly  bound  hi  uniform  stylo,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

r*os.  lOO  to  111.— 4Woo<l  E,ihraries. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Book*  for 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  llouseliold.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  anyone  of  the  premiums  100  to  til  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  publish- 
ed monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount 
of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Posi  i  r 
Express  paid.  $25  or  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think- 
ing and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  m  h  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  twill,  in  the 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off 
from  40  acres  than  he  would  off  from  50  acres  withoul  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  857°  Let 
the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  unite  their  efforts  mid- 
get an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

Ufo.  112.— General  ISook  Premieim. 

Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  sub- 
scriber sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at 
$1.20  each;  or  GO  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  77/?.? 
offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  will 
be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid  through  by  us. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  nionth-ending 
Oct.  13,  18*19,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TCB  NKW-YORK   MAKKKTS. 

IiiccrciPTS.  Flour.     Wlieat.       Corn.    Rue.  Bmrley.  Outs. 

20  daysl/imn'th.383,000  2.745.000  847,000  1,500  41,000 888,500 
25  days  last  111*111.369,000    2,728,000     729,000      2,400    5,800-870,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 
20daysf/i(.siii'tli.299,000  4,401,000  1,474,000  37,000  65,000  1.630,000 
25day3/«s(m,th.S24,000  4,589,000  1,437,000  58,000  1,574,0(10 

Comparion  with  same  period   at  this  time  last  j/ear. 


lltEOKIPTS. 


Flour.    Wlieat. 


Corn.  Hije.    Bnrleij.    Oats. 

26dnyslS69 358,000  2,745,030     847,000  1,500    41,000      888,500 

26  days  1S08 SS8.000  1,725,000  2,389,000  64,000  316,000  2,217,000 

Sales.              Flour.    Wheat.    Com.  Hue.    Barley.    Oats. 

26  days  1809  ..  .299,000  4,461,0001,474,000  37,000    65,090  1,635,000 

26  days  1363.     .  .277,000  2,119,000  2,033,000  152,000  217,500  1,701,000 

3. 


1K09. 
13IW 


Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  13: 

Flour.    Wlieat.    Corn.     Rye.  Barley.  Oat*. 

1,175,45614,782,8411,571,785  130,949  40,t;)7 

717,384  4,220,721  5,471,816  153,093  43,536 


IMV.l. 
Oct.  11.... 

Sept.  6 

Ail?.  9.... 
July  10... 

Jane  7 

.May  11.... 
Apr.  10. . . . 
March  12.. 
Feb.  10  .. 
Jan.  13. ... 
1S88. 
Dec.  H  ... 
Nov.  10.... 
Oct.  12.... 
Sept. 9.... 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York : 
Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 
bush.    brish.     bnsli. 


Wheat, 
busli. 
...  973,272 
....  745,121 
...  634,262 
....  531,657 
...  637,377 
...1,036.048 
...1,681,633  1,080,760 
...1.990,416  1,301,161 
...2,708,609  1,407,616 
....3,524,172  1,509,233 


Corn, 
bush. 
445,068 
127,736 
253,155 
328,613 
:iS5,!4l 
394,156 


34,407 

56,031 
75,797 
71,418 
107,510 
107,502 
165,00s 
211.E" 


5,948 

361 

2,966 

383 

17,684 

43,231 

81,616 


225.132     91,384 
25:1,260    54,740 


120,950 

183,910 

50,219 

259.985 

555,99:! 

613,166 

1,178,710 

2,000,457 

2.300,529 

2,864,354 


Malt. 
bush. 
67,094 

131,810 

105.458 
97,177 

109.116 
77,077 
66.654 
55,095 
58.031 

236,601 


...3,175,541  2.005,819  237,101312.921  3,044,594  99,526 

...1,811,057  2,773,809  123,218  371.055  2,03>,T'H  23.691 

...  483,806  2,503,744    31,825    21,026  1,393,936  59.651 

...   246,549  2.143,590   16.990  256,427  97,091 


Receipts  at  tide  wafer  at  Albany  to  Oct.  tth : 


1869. 
136ft. 
1367. 
I860. 


Flour, 
bbls. 

.852,800 
.212.8)0 
.160,1100 
.133,100 


Wlieat, 
busli. 
11,632,900 
7,391,703 
2,201.300 


Rye, 
bush. 


Com, 

bush. 

4,671.610    231.810 

14,21 1.7'K)    310,890 

11,037,0  0    303,001 


1,448,100    21,117,000    713,000 


Barley,     Oats, 

bush,      busli. 

49.810    2,271,500 

1,0  1,993    7.535,910 

485,400    4,081.50)1 

537,300    6,SS3,600 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  of  Gold       

Fr.ouit— Super  to  Extra  State 

Sillier  to  Extra  Southern 

Extra  ve  estern 

Extra  (1  clu'see 

Snpeillne   Western 

HITB  Fr-orm 

Corn    .Meat 

WBKvr—  All  kinds  of/White. 
All  kinds  of  lied  and  Amber, 

CORN—  Yellow    

Mixed  .  

Oats—  Western 

State  

JiYB  . 

H*  itf.icr 

Hay— Dale  IB  100  lb 

Straw,  V  100  lb 

Corrn::—  Middlings,  Ji  ID    .. 

Hops— Crop   ol'isot).  IS  lb 

Featiiep.9  —Live  Ueese,  V  lb 

Seed— clover,  $  lb  

Timothy.  "c<  bushel.... 

Flax,  in  bushel 

Sugar— llrown,  %>  lb     

Molasses.  Cuba,  ^cal 
Coffkr—  Itio,(Gol<l, In  bond) 
Touaooo,  Kentucky,  «fcc.,?iTb. 

Seed  Leaf,  IS  Tb 

Wool— Domestic  Flepce.^Tb. 

Domestic,    pulled,  \H  Tb 

Callfoi  nhi,  uu washed, 

Tallow,  p)  Tb — 

Ot»CAKB-4P  ton  

Pork— Mess.  ^  barrel  

Prime,  19  barrel      .  

Beef— Plain  mess 

Lard,  In  trcs.  &  barrels,  ?*  Tb. 

IJUTTEP.—  Western,  ^  lb 

State,  $  Tb  

Ciikesk  .   

Beans— 13  bushel  .    . 
Peas— Canada,  free.  ^  bush... 
Egos— Fresh.  10  dozen       ..  . 
Potjltiiy— Fowls  <fc  Chickens. 

Turkeys,  V%  

Ge«se,  PPair    

Potatoes,  New— 39  bbl 

Appi.ks-t.1P  barrel 

Sweet  Potatoes,  3*  bbl 

Turnips-*?  bbl 

Cabraoes—  19  100 

ONION9— 19  bbl 

Green  Corn— If  100 

Tomatoes— 19  crate 

Cucumbers— 39  100 

Squashes— 39  bbl 

Pears— T9bbl 

Melons—^  bbl 

Watermelons— srR  100 

tip.  \pf.s— 19  lb 

IIroom-cop.n— 19  lb 


Sept. 
13". 

*5  75 
6  50 

6  25 

7  20 


4  30 

5  25 
1  55 


ia 


1  13  a 

95  ffl 

65  O 

OS  © 

l  15  ia 

1  18  @ 

65  <Sj 
SS&'a 

r 


13. 

4,5 

11  50 
11  00 

8  25 

6  25 

6  50 

6  25 

1  80 

I  70 

I  28 

1  17 
71 
69 

1  20 

1  30 

1  05 

1  05 
Si'A 
20 
95 
14 

4  75 

2  50 
13SC 
60 
I'.'X 
10X 


Oct.  13. 
130U 


5  35 
G  00 

5  00 

6  75 
5  35 

4  20 

5  00 
1  45 


85  t? 

IS  @ 

4  50  % 

2  40  ffl 
II  @ 
35  (3 

SJ^ia 

V/i® 

9  @  13 

45  ia  60 

32  <a  47 

22  @  34 

iiX-a  12« 

50  00  (354  00 

30  50  (331  25 

26  75  «223  00 

3  00  1S12  50 
10X<i>  19K 
18  (3  33 

24  <a  55 

7  ®  10H 

1  40  ia  2  70 

-  (St  — 

25  ®  30 
20  (a  tt% 
20  ia  23 


tH  (i   ._ 

«sio  50 

@  9  50 

O  7  75 

(3  5  75 

(3  6  05 

(3  6  25 

_    (St  1  70 

1  12!<C3  1  \~% 

1  03  |3)  1  IS 
S3  (a  1  06 
OS    <3  67 

@  68 
(5  1  20 
@  1  50 

iii>    1    10 

<3  1  05 

.    &      -2G% 

12    (3      20 

82U<3      90 

12    (3      13 

3  75    (3  4  00 

2  35    <a  2  50 
10iJ<3      13VJ 
35    at 

8i<ca 
11  @ 

45  <3 
32  <a 
21    (3 

ii'jia 
47  00 


65 
1  15 
1  30 
60 
65 
26 


if* 


30  00 
25  50 
3  50 
17 
30 
28 
10 


60 
47 
33 

-      "X 
350  00 


...  "0  50 

<jm  50 

«)13  no 

<a  I8j$ 

•,).  32 

ia  5234 

...  I)\ 


1  00 

2  50 


1  57 
l  5  75 


—  <3      — 

25  (3      31 

10  (3      18 

20  a     22 

1  75  (3  2  50 

1  25  (3  2  25 

i  oo  m  s  50 


1  00    @  1  25       1  00 


2  25 

50 


1  00 
3  00 
1  00 
5  00 
8 


i  3  50 
87 


(311  00 
(3  2  50 
(315  00 
®      30 


2  00 
60 


IS)  1  50 

(3  — 

(3  3  50 

g  l  no 

—  (3  — 
75    <3  1  00 

I  00    (3  14  00 

—  (3      - 

—  (3      — 
8    <3      25 

12>£@      18 


Gold  has  been  violently  disturbed  in  price,  within  the 
month,  by  speculative  operations,  which  carried  the 
quotation  up  to  162V&,  on  the  24th  of  September,  for  a 
few  moments.  On  that  day,  however,  the  closing  figures 
were  133'g>1331.6,  the  speculation  having  exploded,  carry- 
ing down  a  number  of  operators,  and  leading  to  extraor- 
dinary confusion,  embarrassment,  and  excitement  in 
and  around  Wall  Street.  The  closing  qnotation  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  13th  inst,  \vasl30LJ.. .  .Breadstuff's h.iv,-  been 
fairly  active  during  the  month  under  review,  but  at  gen- 
erally reduced  prices.    The  available  supplies  have  been 


in  excess  of  the  demand,  whether  for  home  use  or  ship- 
ment. A  break  occurred  in  the  Erie  Canal  about  the 
7th  of  October,  since  which  time  the  receipts  have  been 
less  liberal ;  and  as  the  inquiry  has  been  fair,  prices 
close  in  favor  of  sellers.  The  main  export  purchases  of 
the  month  consisted  of  low  grades  of  flour,  and  Red  and 
Amber  Winter  Wheat,  and  inferior  grades  of  Spring 
Wlieat.  The  chief  purchases  of  Cora  have  been  for  the 
home  trade.  Oats  have  been  freely  dealt  in  by  specula- 
tive  operators.     There  has  been  more  call  for  Barley  and 

Barley  Malt Cotton   has  been    arriving  and    Belling 

freely,  but  at  much  reduced  prices,  closing  heavily 

Provisions  have  been  rather  more  inquired  for,  but  at  ir- 
regular figures,  Pork  closing  heavily,  while  Bacon, 
Cheese,  and  Lard,  came  off  buoyantly,  and  Beef  and  But- 
ter quite   steadily. ..  .There  has  been   less  animation  in 

Wool,  Tobacco,  and  Naval  Stores,  at  unsettled  rates 

The  Grocery  Markets  are  decidedly  brisker.  Sugars  and 
Coffee  close  with  an  upward  tendency. 

^ew   York   Live   Slock  Markets.— 

week  ending.        Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

Sent 21st 0,712       85       1,662      36.836    18,493    63,788 

do.         28th 8,161      109       1,421     41,821    16,769    71,279 

Bctober  5th 0,641       61       2,283      3S.4S0    10,316    63,733 

do.        12tll 6,232       74       1,570     29,317    17,715    54,998 

Total  *tt  4  Weeks.... 27,746     330       6,936    149,481    69,353  253,35:1 

io.forprev.  i  Weeks  34,569     520      12,721     172,181  11,0,699  320,680 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week 9,936        82     1,734       37,371       17,333 

do.  do.  last   Mqitlli 0,014      104      2,544       84,436       20,149 

do.  do.  prep's. Vonth....6.7S  109  2,049  32,838  22,473 
Average  per  Week,  1863  5,733  105  1,588  27.182  18.809 
do.  do.  do.  1807.  5,514  64  1,320  22,154  80,605 
do.  do.  do.  1866.  5,748  94  1,200  20,000  13,000 
do.  do.  do.  1805.  5,215  118  1,500  16,091  11,023 
do.        do.     do.    1364.      5,161       115      1,511       15,315       12,676 

Total  in  1368 293.128    5.406    82.5711,418,479     978,001 

Total  ill  1867 293,8)12    3,369    69,911   1,174.151   1,102,648 

Total  in  1800.  29S.SS0    4,885    62.420   1,010,000      672,000 

Total  In  1965 210.271     0,161     77.0(11       836.733      573,190 

Total  in  1864 267,609    7,603    75,621      782,462      660,277 

The  supply  of  Beef  Cattle  has  been  large  for  the  month 
ending  October  12,  and  the  market  very  dull  except  for 
the  very  best  droves.  We  cannot  report  any  improve- 
ment in  quality  over  that  of  last  month,  which  was  poor 
indeed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  stock  for  the  past 
month  has  been  small  Texas  steers,  rather  thin,  and  the 
low  prices  quoted  arc  for  such  as  the  drovers  say  they 
give  away.  We  have  been  looking  for  some  time  to  see 
our  markets  supplied  with  fat  cattle,  nnd  not  quite  so 
many  of  them.  It  now  takes  two  steers  to  weigh  as 
much  as  one  good  one  did  in  former  times.  Below  we 
give  the  list  of  prices,  average  price,  and  figures  ut  which 
the  largest  lots  were  sold. 

Sept.21,  ranged  10  (317c.      At.  14^c.  Largest  sales  13  @  151s; 

do.  28th    do.     8  (3!GMc.  do.  14c.         do.        do.    IS  ®  15 

Oct.  5<h    do.     8  @16Kc  do.  14c.        do.        do.   13  <a  14 

do.  12th    do.    10  @16>je.  do.  UXC     do.        do.   15  @  15i^ 

Butchers  have  complained  about  the  changeable  weath- 
er, and  say  that  large  quantities  of  meat  have  spoiled  on 
their  hands.  Small,  thin  "  quarters,"  too  poor  to  "  corn,1' 
were  sold  in  many  instances  as  low  as  $3.00S$i-00  per 
quarter  on  Saturday,  Sept.  25.  This  makes  them  slow  to 
bay  more  than  thcyare  sure  to  get  rid  of  at  once,  and 
then  only  the  best  of  each  drove.  For  the  week  ending 
Oct.  4tli,  a  few  Kentucky  Durhams  sold  for  1614c,  but 
they  were  really  good  steers,  of  C  cwt.  So  very  few  of 
any  kind  sold  for  more  than  16c.  that  16%c.  may  be  con- 
sidered the  top  of  the  market.  We  place  prices  at  least 
ytc.  lower  than  was  paid  last  month  for  the  same  quality 
of  beef,  irlilela  Cows.— The  only  change  in  this  de- 
partment is  a  more  steady  call  for  good  cows,  of  which 
but  few  are  offered.  The  majority  of  the  stock  is  poor  - 
either  too  old  or  too  long  milked.  Good  fresh  cows  go 
off  quickly,  at  from  $S5@$00,  for  first  quality.  If  rather 
old,  $30  is  all  they  will  bring,  while  common  to  poor  sell 
all    the  way  down  to  $40,  or  even  less,  and  slowly  at 

that Calves.— The  supply  has  been  a  little  less,  and 

we  notice  more  "  fresh  milk"  calves,  wdiich  sell  readily 
at  a  little  advance  in  price.  If  very  fat  and  large, 
13c(5'1-'l!C  is  paid;  ordinary  ones  sell  at  12c.@13c.  per 
pound,  while  poor  ones,  and  grass-fed,  go  as  low  as  10c. 

or  even  0c  per  pound Sliecp  and  Lambs   are 

plenty  and  cheap.  Many  droves  are  kept  over  from  day 
to  day  unsold  rather  than  suffer  loss.  Indeed,  the  sheep, 
like  the  cattle,  are  poor  in  quality,  and  too  thin  for  our 
market,  the  majority  being  only  fit  for  "  stores."  Prices 
are  even  lower  than  one  month  ago,  and  much  stock  is 
selling  by  the  head  at  from  $3.00g!$4.00  each.  We  pnt 
the  decline  at  least  54C  with  very  slow  sales.  The  best 
quality  of  sheep  bring  6c®6!4c,  and  Lambs,  if  fat, 

Sc/7)  3i.£c.    per    pound Swine.— The   arrivals   have 

been  plenty  and  steady,  and  but  few  hogs  remain  over 
unsold  from  week  to  week.  The  larger  proportion  are 
sold  dressed,  and  the  market  may  he  considered  strong. 
There  has  been  little  change  in  price.  Dressed  pork  sells 
for  13i£c(ai3>ic,  and  live  hogs  at  10c.@102ic.   per  tb. 


Petroleum  on  Wheels.—"  Bertie"  asks 
if  kerosene  will  answer  as  well  as  crude  petroleum  to 
prevent  wheels  from  shrinking.  It  will  not,  as  kerosene 
lacks  the  heavy,  non-volatile  portion  of  the  petroleum. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

Postage. — To    our  published    terms  for  the 

American  Agriculturist,  postage  must  in  all  cases  be  add- 
ed when  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  States.  For 
Canada,  send  twelve  cenl  s  besides  the  subscription  money 
with  each  subscriber.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
three  cents,  each  quarter,  or  twelve  cents,  yearly,  must  be 
prepaid  at  the  Post-office  where  the  paper  is  received. 
How  to  Remit :— Checks  on  «ew> 
York  Banks  or  Bankers  are  host  for  large  sums ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  c\c  Co. 

Post-Office  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  ns  without  any  loss. 

Registered  Letters,  nntler  the  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 1868,  are  a  very 
safe  means  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.  Observe,  Ihe 
Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  must  be  paid  in  stamps  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Buy  and  aJRx  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seal  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  tlie  2)0slmaster,  and  take  Ins 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Bound  Copies  of  Volume  XXVBB 
(1868)  are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office,  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mall.  Any  of  the  previous  eleven  vol- 
umes (16  to  26)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets 
of  numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  In  our 
regular  style  for  715  cents  per  volume  (50  cents  extra  ifre- 
turned  by  mail).     Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12c.  each, 

Letters — Private,  or  Personal,  or 
Individual. — All  our  Editors  are  expected  to  be  "on 
the  move" — now  here,  now  hundreds  of  miles  away,  mak- 
ing observations,  or  hunting  up  information.  If  a  letter 
is  addressed  to  any  one  of  them  personally,  in  his  ab- 
sence, it  must  remain  untH  his  return.  A  large  number, 
for  example,  recently  came  for  Mr.  Judd,  while  he  was 
rambling  over  the  West  for  several  weeks— not  a  few 
marked  "  private,"  On  his  return  many  of  them  wero 
found  to  be  on  business  which  ought  to  have  been  at- 
tended to  weeks  before,  but  no  one  could  pick  out  these 
from  the  others  and  open  them.  And  just  here,  by  the 
way.  ho  wishes  us  to  say  that  he  has  hundreds  of  personal 
requests  and  favors  asked,  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  answer ;  the  days  and  nights  are  not  long  enough,  and 
there  are  not  enough  of  them.  So  pleaso  don't  fake 
silence  for  intended  neglect.  All  letters  relating  to  busi- 
ness, and  those  requiring  an  immediate  answer — in  short, 
all  letters  not  designed  exclusively  for  some  individual  and 
to  wait  his  convenient  time,  should  bo  addressed  simply 
to  Orange  Judd  c£  Co.  They  will  then  be  opened  by  tho 
Publishers,  and  distributed  to  their  proper  departments. 

Hnmhiag  Explanations.— 1«  another 
column,  under  "  Sundry  Humbugs,"  a  partial  explanation 
of  Swindling  Operations  is  given.  While  traveling 
through  the  West  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  extent  to 
which  these  swindlers  by  Mail  and  Express  arc  still 
operating.  As  many  persons  read  only  a  religious  or  local 
periodical,  we  believe  it  the  duty  of  all  these  Journals  to 
devote  frequent  space  to  a  showing  up  of  the  plausible 
schemes  of  this  class  of  thieves.  This  Journal  has  kept 
it  up  formally  years,  and  has  undoubtedly  saved  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  country.  Our  recent  observations 
show  that  we  must  keep  at  the  work,  even  more  vigor- 
ously than  ever.  If  a  dozen  or  twenty  copies  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  lie  circulated  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, they  will  reduce  the  number  of  easy  victinis  so 
much  that  the  business  will  die  for  want  of  sustenance. 

Facts  for  Advertisers.  —  The 
Cheapest  Advertising.  —  "Tour  terms  are  too 
high,"  is  a  frequent  remark  made  by  those  unacquainted 
with  the  facts,  which  are  accordingly  set  forth  thnsi 
An  advertisement,  say  of  10  lines,  in  this  paper  costs  $10. 
If  placed  before  the  same  number  of  subscribers  (160.000) 
in  other  journals  it  would  cost  $20  to  $30.  Papers  circu- 
lating 10.000  to  80,000  charge  20  to  25  cents  per  line. 
Thus,  the  American  Agriculturist  is  the  cnr,u>EST  me- 
dium. A  monthly  magazine  is  before  its  readers  longer 
than  a  weekly;  here  is  a  further  gain.  One  insertion,  at 
$1.50  per  line,  is  equivalent  to  two  at  75  cents,  and  cer- 
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tainly  cheaper  than  four  at  the  latter  figure.  A  special 
feature  in  our  columns  is  the  fact  that  medical,  humbug, 
deceptive,  and  unreliable  advertisers,  arc  rigidly  exclud- 
ed. This  is  understood  by  the  readers,  being  frequently 
and  prominently  stated.  Customers  are  not  afraid  to 
send  cash  orders  to  persons  admitted  here,  and  the  uni- 
versal testimony  of  advertisers  admitted  is,  that  this  fact 
alone  makes  this  paper  the  most  valuable  for  their  pur- 
pose. Good,  reliable  advertisers  are  welcome  to  the 
benefit  of  these  facts  ;  none  others  need  apply. 

Special  Premium. — Xlie   Eumelau 

Grape.— This  remarkable  grape  is  nowattracting  much 
attention,  being  a  beautiful  black  grape  of  the  first 
quaHty,  and  ripening  some  time  before  the  Delaware.  It 
has  already  been  planted  in  many  different  sections  of 
the  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  westof  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  promises  of  its  success  are  most  flattering.  It 
has  proved,  generally,  vigorous  and  hardy.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  is,  in  our  judgment,  as  good  as  any  variety 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  except  it  be  the  Iona.  It  has 
taken  the  highest  premium  for  quality  at  many  exhibi- 
tions this  fall.  We  are  convinced  that  this  grape  is 
worthy  of  general  trial,  and  we  shall  take  much  interest 
in  seeing  its  true  merit  developed.  We  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  Messrs.  Hasbrouck  &  Bushnell,  of  Iona, 
near  Pcekskill,  X.  Y.,  who  have  the  original  stock  of  the 
vines,  and  a  very  superior  stock  of  the  young  plants,  to 
furnish  us  a  limited  number  of  No.  1,  and  extra  vines, 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  tJiem  as  premiums^  and  we  give 
our  subscribers  the  benefit  of  our  large  purchase  by  fur- 
nishing the  vines  as  premiums  at  the  lowest  rate  per 
thousand.  We  will  furnish  the  American  Agriculturist, 
with  Eumelan  vines,  as  follows  : 


1  copy  for  one  year 

and  1 

No.  1. 

Eumelan  vine 

for 

$2.50 

4     

" 

"     4 

" 

" 

" 

9  00 

10 

" 

"   10 

" 

ii           ii 

" 

22.00 

so ' 

" 

"  ao 

" 

it 

" 

40.00 

To  purties 

deBiring  nn 

extra 

quality  of  vine,  we  will 

furnish 

1  copy  for  one  year 

and  1 

Extra  Eumelan  vine 

for 

$3.23 

4     «      ■•     i. 

" 

••    4 

" 

it            u 

" 

12.00 

10    "      '•     " 
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"10 
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i.            ii 

" 

20.50 

20    "      '■     " 

" 

"20 

" 

ii            ii 

" 

55.00 

These  vines  will  be  of  really  No.  1  and  extra  quality, 
and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  or  boxed,  by  ex- 
press, the  receiver  paying  express  charges  only.  Orders 
received  too  late  for  sending  this  fall  will  be  entered, 
and  the  vines  forwarded  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  in  the  spring. 

Cheering;  Reports  come  in  from  all  parts 
of  our  great  farm— the  "Universal  Yankee  nation,"  the 
Dominion,  and  the  lands  beyond  the  oceans — in  the  form 
of  large  lists  of  actual  and  promised  new  subscribers  for 
the  coming  year.  The  Editors  are  stimulated  to  increased 
effort,  and  the  Publishers  ditto.  We  mean  to  make  a 
paper  useful  to  all.  profitable  to  all,  interesting  to  all, 
and  we  hope  to  have  everybody,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
children,  read  it.  The  Publishers  hold  out  inducements, 
on  pages  400  and  401.  worthy  of  general  and  individual 
attention.  All  new  subscribers  received  now  get  the 
benefit  of  an  extra  month  free.    See  page  398. 

Agricultural       Qualitative        and 

Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  after  E. 
,  Wolff,  Fresenius,  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by  G.  C. 
Caldwell,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  Cor- 
nell University.  PpCOO.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  & 
Company.  In  this  work  Prof.  Caldwell  has  brought  to- 
gether the  processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to 
Boils,  fertilizers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products. 
He  has  tested  the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities, 
and  presented  them,  with  raatterof  his  own,  in  a  compact 
hand-book.  Such  a  work  has  long  been  needed  by  all 
who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by  analytical  chem- 
ists generally.  The  establishment  of  numerous  agricul- 
tural colleges  throughout  the  country  demands  text  books 
suited  to  their  wants,  and  we  are  glad  to  supply  one  which 
will  be  so  welcome  as  the  present  one.    Price  $3.00. 

A.  Premium  Bull  Takes  a  Pre- 
mium.-Mr.  Peter  W.  Myer,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  writes : 
"  Thinking  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  hear  from 
some  of  the  premium  articles  sent  out  by  yon  last  year 
for  subscribers  to  your  paper,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing that  the  Jersey  Bull,  'Ticonderoga,1  I  received 
of  you  last  spring  has  taken  the  first  premium  at  the 
Ulster  County  Fair,  held  September  22d,  23dT  and  24th.  I 
have  also  a  two-year-old  heifer  which  took  the  first  pre- 
mium. I  was  obliged  to  compete  with  all  others,  and 
upon  recommendation  of  the  judges  as  being  '  very  fine 
specimens  of  Alderneys,-'  a  special  premium  was  award- 
ed to  my  stock.  *  Ticonderoga  *  has  grown  to  be  a  fine 
animal,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  a  bull  of  any 
other  breed.  His  color  is  now  black,  with  a  beautiful 
amber  band  running  down  his  back.    Mine  were  the 


only  Alderneys  ever  exhibited  at,  the  Ulster  Co.  Fair,  and 
excited  about  as  much  curiosity  there,  as  well  as  at  home, 
as  Tim  Bunker's  Jerseys  did." 

The  "Weather  and  the  Crops.— Our 

rather  extensive  correspondence  at  this  season  enables  us 
to  estimate  approximately  the  condition  of  the  crops,  es- 
pecially taken  in  connection  with  the  crop  and  weather 
reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  The  inordinate 
rains  which  almost  deluged  a  good  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  had  comparatively  little  influence  upon  the 
wheat  crops.  Summer  wheat  suffered  most,  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  crop  is  good  in  quality  and  large  as  to  yield. 
Barley  and  Oats,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  are  above  aver- 
age in  both  yield  and  quality.  The  crop  of  Oats  is  espe- 
cially large,  and  the  trials  made  with  the  Norway  cause 
a  general  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  it.  Potatoes  have  been 
damaged  by  the  drought  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  espe- 
cially south  of  New  York,  but  benefited  by  the  rains,  we 
should  judge,  west  of  the  Alleghanics.  At  the  East  the 
qualify  of  several  sorts,  almost  discarded  from  the  markets 
last  year,  is  this  year  above  medium,  or  even  excellent. 
We  presume  the  reverse  will  be  found  true  where  the 
rains  have  prevailed.  The  corn  crop  has  been  completely 
under  the  ban  of  the  weather,  and  our  great  cereal  this 
year  is  a  failure  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  one-third 
the  usual  crop.  Along  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  back 
fully  300  miles  from  the  coast  the  drought  was  very  severe 
upon  it;  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  parts  of  Illinois,  the  crop 
is  fair.  Farther  west  the  rains  damaged  the  crop,  and  ren- 
dered tillage  and  weeding  impossible  ;  but  still  farther 
westward  the  rain  was  favorable,  and  great  crops  are 
reported  from  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas.  In  re- 
gard to  sorghum  we  have  few  estimates,  and  our  readers 
seem  not  to  be  especially  devoted  to  the  tobacco  crop,  for 
its  prospects  are  rarely  reported.  Ilowever,  we  believe 
the  general  estimates  of  both  crops  are  favorable  to  an 
average  yield.  Mr.  Dodge,  the  statistician  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  estimates  the  cotton  crop  this  year 
at  2,750,000  bales.  The  rains  have  come  at  the  cast  and 
south  with  power  and  frequency.  Fall  pasturage  is 
thereby  greatly  improved,  and  farmers  have  done  with 
feeding  hay  for  the  present.  The  amount  of  hay  gathered 
and  well  cured  is  above  the  average,  but  the  shortness  of 
the  com  crop  and  the  high  price  which  that  of  a  good 
quality  bears  makes  hay  high  wherever  there  is  a  market. 

Fattening:    and   Marl*etin«-    l*ouI» 

try. — There  is  an  item  onFeeding  and  Marketing  Fowls 
in  the  Ilints  about  Work  on  page  S00,  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  following  paragraph  :  Turkeys  for  fatten- 
ing may  be  treated  much  like  fowls.  They  must  have 
very  clean  coops,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  It  is  well  to 
put  charcoal  in  their  feed.  The  addition  of  a  portion  of 
fresh,  chopped  beef  suet  hastens  the  fattening.  Feed  no 
pork  scraps  within  ten  days  of  killing  time.  It  makes 
the  fat  soft,  and  is  apt  to  give  an  oily  look.  Bucks.— For 
our  own  table  it  is  well  worth  while  to  feed  with  meal 
in  which  chopped  celery  leaves  are  pretty  liberally  min- 
gled. Get  the  ducks  in  the  habit  of  coining  to  the  call, 
then  feed  them  as  often  as  yon  can— certainly  once  in  two 
hours.  They  will  do  much  better  than  if  confined,  and 
fatten  very  rapidly.  It  will  pay  to  buy  young  live  ducks 
and  feed  them  for  table  use,  if  not  for  market.  In  feed- 
ing, have  a  basin  of  water  close  at  hand,  and  feed  late  at 
night  and  early  in  the  morning.  Geese  should  be  confined 
for  fattening,  fed  often,  and  on  rich  feed,  have  fresh 
water,  and  be  kept  clean. 

I»oints    of   f ,Zgiit    Brahmas.-J.    W. 

Warner.  The  points  of  Light  Brahmas,  as  regards 
plumage,  are  briefly  these:  The  feathers  are  prevailingly 
white,  except  those  of  the  tail  and  the  flight  feathers  at 
the  extremities  of  the  wings.  The  hackle,  «r  feathers  of 
the  neck,  are  each  tipped  with  black,  forming  a  sort  of 
arrow-head  penciling,  which  should  be  very  bright  and 
clear.  The  exterior  of  the  "  fluff,"  or  the  downy  feathers 
which  cover  much  of  the  body,  must  be  pure  white,  but 
within  it  may  be  smoky.  The  yellow  legs  must  be 
feathered  to  the  toes,  that  is  to  the  end  of  the  outside, 
and,  if  possible,  of  the  middle  toes.  The  feathers  need 
not  be  perfectly  white,  but  no  other  colored  feathers  but 
white  and  black  (or  gray  on  the  legs)  arc  admissible. 
Yellow  on  the  cock  is  bad,  and  brown  or  gray  on  the 
back,  or  dark  feathers  anywhere,  except  where  stated,  are 
iuadmissible  in  show  coops. 


A      Southerner's      Impression      of 

Northern  Fanning.— An  intelligent  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  been  visiting  some  New  York 
farms.  We  extract  the  following  from  a  private  note  re- 
ceived after  his  return  home.  He  called  on  the  author  of 
Walks  and  Talks,  "whom  we  found  just  such  a  gentle- 
man and  farmer  as  was  to  be  expected.  With  him  we 
spent  a  very  pleasant,  and  I  hope  not  altogether  unprofit- 
able day,  in  seeing  and  discussing  farming  in  that  beauti- 
ful country,  and  the  next  day  came  as  far  as  Lake  Geneva, 


where  we  saw  Mr.  Sheldon's  magnificent  herd  of  cattle 
and  their  almost  marble  halls— the  finest  herd,  his  neigh- 
bors say,  in  the  world,  and  we  were  not  disposed  to  deny 
it  after  seeing  their  broad  backs ;  but  it  was  not  until  wc 
were  many  miles  away  that  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  if 
anybody  ever  tastes  the  tenderloin  of  cattle  which  sell 
for  several  thousand  dollars  apiece.  *  *  *  In  two 
matters  I  was  disappointed  in  Yankee  farming,— that  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  about  tin- 
preparation  and  saving  of  manure,  so  many  of  your  form- 
ers should  expose  their  stable  manure  to  the  deteriorat- 
ing influence  of  sun  and  rain.  And  in  the  second  place 
that  the  profits  of  farming  should  be  so  small.  What 
makes  your  people  so  crazy  to  buy  land  at  $150  per  acre, 
which  will  produce  about  $40  worth  of  wheat,  when  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  cotton  land  to  be  had  at  $10  per 
acre,  which,  with  a  little  manure,  will  yield  from  $75  to 
$100  worth  of  cotton  per  acre?" 

Sundry  IIiimlMigx.— While  in  a  flourish- 
ing city  at  the  West,  recently,  an  agent  of  one  of  our 
leading  Express  Companies  informed  us  that  humbug 
boxes  and  parcels  are  still  coming  to  his  office  for  many 
persons,  some  of  whom  pass  for  men  of  considerable  in- 
telligence. Occasionally  one  of  these  boxes  is  openedat 
the  office  by  the  recipient.  The  last  one  opened  was 
stuffed  with  hay  and  old  newspapers,  but  at  the  bottom 
was  a  small  photograph  of  U.  S.  Bills,  a  lvfac  simile"  so 
called.  It  cost  the  recipient  $15,  aud  was  not  worth 
three  cents,  as  a  picture  even.  We  were  happy  to  learn 
from  him  that  since  a  large  premium  club  of  subscribers 
to  the  American  Agriculturist  was  made  up  there,  the 
humbug  parcels  received  had  decreased  from  about  20  a 
week  to  les6  than  3  a  week— a  saving  of  more  than  $100 
per  week  to  the  people  there.  This  is  the  case,  on  a  larger 
or  smaller  scale,  wherever  this  Journal  is  thoroughly  in- 
troduced. In  every  town  it  has  gone  into  it  has  saved 
to  the  inhabitants  many  times  the  entire  subscription 
money.  Let  it  be  scattered  more  widely  still.  The  hum- 
bug fraternity  are  shrewd  fellows,  who  will  by  new  dodges 
and  schemes  continue  to  operate  among  the  ignorant, 
non-reading  class.  The  occasional  newspaper  paragraphs 

are  not  sufficient  to  set  a  community  on  guard An 

explanation  will  answer  sundry  inquiries,  and  he  useful 
otherwise.  First,  then,  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
name  and  P.  O.  address  of  nearly  every  man  having  a 
fixed  residence  in  the  United  States  is  recorded  on  one 
or  more  lists  in  this  city.  These  lists  include  also  the 
names  of  many  ladies,  and  of  young  men  and  wom- 
en, from  the  age  of  10  or  12  years  upwards.  They  have 
been  gathered  from  time  to  time,  from  postmasters  or 
their  clerks,  and  from  numerous  other  parties,  usually 
under  some  specious  plea,  such  as  a  desire  to  send  circu- 
lars of  a  valuable  invention,  or  by  paying  so  much 
per  hnndred  for  their  names.  They  are  gathered  from 
newspapers,  from  reports  of  Societies,  premium  award.% 
at  fairs,  etc.  etc.  Parties  have  offered  to  sell  us  the  name 
and  address  of  eacli  of  500,000  farmers,  for  example.  We 
heard  of  one  swindler  who  had  sent  outl, 200,000  circu- 
lars to  that  number  of  parties.  A  humbug  operator  pur- 
chases a  copy  of  say  200,000  of  these  names,  probably 
yours  among  them,  reader.  lie  then  gets  up  a  very 
plausible  scheme,  such  as  we  have  so  often  described, 
and  sends  out  his  circulars.  If  well  got  up,  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  will  respond  to  make  his  operations 
successful.  For  example,  he  gets  a  lot  of  cheap  watches, 
costing  $2  to  $4  each,  but  so  stamped  and  silvered 
gilded,  as  to  make  them  look  to  be  worth  $10  or  $20  to 
$100.  These,  under  one  plea  or  another,  he  works  off, 
getting  $10  or  $12  each,  so  that  if  one  person  in  a  hundred 
responds,  he  makes  a  large  profit  above  the  cost  of  circu- 
lars and  postage.  A  more  frequent  plan  i*  to  make  no 
response  at  all,  but  to  pocket  the  whole  money  received. 
During  our  past  investigations  we  have  purchased  several 
of  these  watches,  but  never  yet  found  one  worth  three 
cents  as  a  reliable  or  even  passable  time-keeper.  As 
soon  as  one  scheme  gets  to  be  too  well  known,  the 
operator  starts  a  new  one,  assuming  a  different  name 
himself;  then  another  scheme  and  name  is  assumed,  and 
so  on.  Two  operators  have  each  worked  thirty  or  forty 
schemes,  at  least.  Several  hundreds  of  schemes  we 
have  shown  up  in  this  city  have  been  run  by  a  veiy 
few   operators  —  Todd,    Hubbard,    etc.,  under  various 

aliases.     We  append  a  few  examples "The    Great 

Trade  Improvement  Association,"  so  called,  is  flooding 
the  country  with  its  very  attractive  circulars,  which  are 
well  calculated  to  catch  the  unwary.  "Engravings"  are 
sold  at  50c.  each,  with  a  great  discount  and  great  premiums 
promised  to  those  who  will  help  catch  the  greenhorns. 
A  chance  at  plenty  of  watches,  etc.,  said  to  be  worth  all 
the  way  from  $10  to  $750,  is  promised  to  buyers  of  en- 
gravings. As  the  fools  and  simple-minded  people  are  not 
all  dead  yet,  Michelin  &  Co.  wUl  probably  do  a  large 
business  among  the  class  who  don't  read  the  Acrriculturist 
or  the  Mail.  If  any  of  our  readers  invest,  don't  tell  us 
about  it,  for  we  prefer  to  believe  they  are  all  too  intelli- 
gent to  do  so J.  M.  Blake  and  Co.    A  large  numberof 

letters  have  been  forwarded  to  us,  of  which  the  following 
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is  a  copy,  written  under  a  large  printed  letter  head,  and 
with  various  dates.  These  dates  were  well  timed  to 
come  out  just  after  our  paper  went  to  press  last  month, 
probably  so  as  to  have  time  to  operate  before  our  nest 
paper  should  appear:        [copt.] 

"694  Broadway,  N.  T.,  Sept.  27, 1S60. 

"  Sir:— About  fourteen  months  since,Messrs.  Read  &  Co. 
paid  us  $200.00  for  a  fine  solid  gold  Geneva  watch,  which 
they  stated  your  ticket,  No.  83,111,  had  drawn,  requesting 
us  to  send  it  to  you,  as  soon  as  $10.00  per  centage  was  re- 
ceived. We  have  since  then  paid  $3.00  taxes  on  the 
watch,  making  the  charges  on  it  now  $13.00.  Let  us 
know  by  what  express  to  send  the  watch,  so  you  can  call 
and  get  it,  and  pay  the  $13.00  charges  to  the  Express 
Agent.     We  are,  Sir,  most  respectfully, 

"J.  M.  Blake  &  Co. 

uTo  ,  Meriden,  Conn.'1 

These  letters  are  all  alike,  excepting  in  the  date  and 
ticket  number  mentioned,  and  from  the  variation  in  the 
handwriting  we  judge  that  quite  a  foi-ce  of  clerks  are  em- 
ployed in  getting  them  up.  We  at  first  supposed  this  hum- 
bug too  transparent  to  catch  any  one,  but  we  have  letters 
seriously  asking  us  to  call  and  get  the  watches  aud  for- 
ward them Wogan  &  Co.  (edicts  Darly  &  Co.,  alias 

Stevens  &  Co.,  alias  Noyes  &  Co.,  alias  Barkley  &  Co., 
etc.,  etc.)  have  two  or  more  branches.  In  one  kind  of 
circular  this  concern,  with  a  great  show  of  respectability, 
pretended  to  be  "Receivers"  for  Kelly  &  Co.'s  old  sol- 
diers-orphans-gift-enterprise swindle.  In  another  de- 
partment the  following  is  a  specimen  circular.  These 
circulars  arc  sent  to  boys  as  young  as  10  years,  and  unless 
parents  are  watchful,  their  sons  will  be  tempted  on  to 
early  ruin— though,  as  a  rule,  these  villainous  thieves 
seldom  ever  make  the  slightest  answer  or  return  for  the 
money  sent  them : 

"New  York,  Sept.  15th,  1869. 

"Dear  Sin:— Believing  you  to  be  'true  blue,'  we  will 
introduce  for  your  consideration  a  matter  which  will  be 
the  means  of  putting  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  your 
pocket  in  a  very  short  time.  We  have  now  on  hand, 
ready  for  circulation,  $S50,500  in  $1,  $2,  and  $5  bills.  They 
are  the  best  counterfeits  ever  put  on  the  market,  and  we 
defy  the  Treasury  experts  themselves  to  detect  them. 
They  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  genuine,  are  printed  on 
first-class  paper,  are  correctly  numbered,  and  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly well  executed  in  every  respect  that  they  cannot 
possibly'be  detected,  even  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  mi- 
croscope. We  have  them  put  up  in  packages  of  $500 
each.  We  will  sell  you  $500  of  the  $1  or  $2  bills  for  $100  ; 
$1000  fur  $180.  We  shall  charge  you  $200  per  $1000  on  the 
$5  bills,  as  the  engraving  of  the  plate  cost  us  considerably 
more  than  for  the  others.  If  yon  desire  to  feel  your  way 
before  investing  largely,  we  will  send  you  $500  upon  the 
receipt  of  $5  or  $i0,  whichever  you  see  fit  to  send  us, 
and  you  may  pay  the  balance  within  15  days  after  receiv- 
ing the  bills,  or  we  will  wait  until  you  arrive.  Auy  rail- 
road ticket  agent  will  take  them,  because  he  cannot  de- 
tect them.  Don't  show  more  than  $50  at  a  time  in  a  place. 
You  crm  well  afford  to  remit  the  balance  in  two  hours  ; 
but  we  will  give  you  plenty  of  time.  You  may  form  some 
idea  about  the  quality  of  our  stock  by  reading  the  in- 
closed extract  cut  from  the  Herald.  The  stock  is  in  a 
nafe  place,  and  we  defy  the  sharpest  detectives  in  New 
York,  unless  you  blow  on  us,  which  we  know  yon  will 
not  do.  Always  send  money  by  express  or  registered 
letter.  We  will  do  the  same.  Then  nothing  will  be  lost 
in  the  mails,  and  everything  will  work  harmoniously  be- 
tween us.  If  yon  preferwe  will  sendit  by  express. C.O.D., 
packed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  excite  the  suspicion  that 
it  is  money.  Depend  upon  it,we  are  in  earnest  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  if  you  take  hold  of  it  in  a  proper  manner  you  can 
make  $2,000  before  November.  We  have  taken  every 
precaution  in  the  execution  of  these  notes  to  render  you 
as  safe  as  if  you  were  handling  good  money,  for  better 
executed  bills  were  never  issued  in  the  world.  In  case 
you  should  be  indiscreet  enough  to  let  it  be  known  to 
anyone,  don't  mention  where  it  came  from.  We  have 
the  reputation  in  New  York  of  being  men  of  good  stand- 
ing, and  therefore  we  will  never  be  suspected  of  dealing 
iu  counterfeit  money.  If  you  could  manage  to  come  on 
we  could  talk  freely  about  the  matter,  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  big  business.  If  you  come  on,  show  this  en- 
velope to  the  man  at  the  desk,  and  he  will  introduce  you. 
Don't  mention  any  thing  about  counterfeit  money,  as  he 
will  pretend  not  to  understand  you.  He  will  know 
what's  up.  We  implore  you  not  to  betray  us  in  case  you 
are  not  inclined  to  go  in.  State  what  denominations 
you  wish,  how  much,  and  either  destroy  this  or  send 
it  back.    Address  plainly, 

"Wogan  &  Co., St.,  New  York." 

"  P. S.— Depend  upon  it,  as  long  as  you  are  true  to  us 
you  will  never  be  out  of  funds.11 

None  but  those  having  money  to  throw  away  will 

send  any  money  to  the  so-called  "Grand  Distribution  of 
$98,000  worth  of  Diamonds  and  Watches,  at  Cincinnati, 

Nov.  13th." A  Dr.  Ganiett,  or  "  Gammon,"  professing 

to  hail  from  No.  1,970  Broadway.  N.Y.,  and  to  be  employed 
by  the  Slate  at  $7,000  a  year,  is  out  West  curing  ears.  Is 
he  swindling  the  State  by  neglecting  his  home  duties,  or 
robbing  foolish  Western  people  with  his  plausible  lies? 
We  can  dispose  of  him  in  one  sentence,  viz.,  there  is  no 
No.  1,970  Broadway.  The  highest  No.  on  that  street 
given  iu  the  City  Directory  is  1,415,  and  that  is  away  up 
to  West  53d  St.  Another  pretender  advertises  and  writes 
from  this  city.  Every  one  of  these  eye  and  ear  doctors 
thus  advertising  is  a  swindler. 

The  White  <Urnl>  in  Pennsylvania. 

A.  J.  Woodkok,  Bedford  Co.,  writes  :  "The  corn  crop 
has  suffered  the  most  severely.  Iu  many  places  it  will  be 
mi  entire  failure.  The  grubs  commenced  operations  as 
Soon  as  the  corn  was  up  in  the  spring,  and  are  at  it  yet. 


In  the  first  place,  they  cut  off  the  center  root,  which 
checked  the  growth  and  stunted  the  stalk.  In  many 
places,  even  in  the  most  fertile  soil,  the  crop  will  not 
average  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  In  examining  my  field 
the  other  day,  I  found  as  many  as  twenty-three  at  one 
hill ;  some  of  my  neighbors  have  found  as  high  as  thirty. 
Potatoes  have  been  entirely  destroyed  iu  many  places. 
Timothy  sods  are  rendered  entirely  useless  (as  we  be- 
lieve) for  the  hay  crop  the  coming  season.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  to  turn  our  sod  for  com  this  fall  or 
wait  until  spring.  The  roots  are  so  completely  mown  off 
that  the  sods  can  be  rolled  up  in  heaps  by  hand.  They 
are  now  commencing  upon  the  grain.  Some  farmers 
have  been  obliged  to  re-sow  their  entire  crop." — This  is 
a  sad  story,  and  it  would  seem  from  this  and  other  cases 
that  have  come  to  our  notice,  that  our  white  grub  is 
likely  to  prove  as  serious  an  enemy  to  our  agriculturists 
as  is  that  of  Europe  to  the  cultivators  of  that  country. 
The  perfect  insects,  the  May  beetles,  may  be  destroyed  in 
large  quantities  by  shaking  the  trees  on  which  they  lodge, 
in  the  morning,  and  scalding  them.  For  the  grubs 
themselves,  no  better  remedy  has  been  proposed  than 
picking  them  up  at  plowing  time.  In  France,  children 
follow  in  the  furrow  and  collect  the  grubs.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  application  to  the  soil  will  be  of  use. 

Resources  of  tlie  Southern  Fields 

and  Forests.  By  Francis  Peyre  Porcher,M.D.  Charles- 
ton: Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell.  Pp.740.  Price,  $3.50. 
Dr.  Porcher  has  long  been  known  as  an  industrious 
worker  in  medical  botany,  and  he  has  in  this  work  given 
a  quite  full  account  of  the  vegetable  products  of  the 
Southern  States,  with  their  uses  in  the  arts  and  medicine. 
Being  a  medical  man,  his  descriptions  of  the  remedial 
properties  of  plants  are  more  full  than  those  of  their 
other  qualities.  The  work  is  altogether  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  too  limited  list  of  those  on  economical  botany. 

Cure  for  ESeas  Braying*  Soft  Eg-gs. 
— "Harlem" finds  that  of  all  the  cures  tried  none  is  so 
good  as  bone  meal,  and  says  that  "  some  of  this  mixed 
with  the  soft  feed  once  a  week  is  a  sure  cure." 

Salt  for  Fowls.— "H."  asks,  "  Will  the 
water  that  ham  or  salt  beef  is  boiled  in  be  injurious  to 
fowls  if  used  to  wet  up  the  meal  given  to  them."  We  do 
not  like  to  give  salt  in  any  form  to  fowls. 

Death  ofK.  ffj.  Allen. — As  we  go  to  press 
we  receive  the  sad  tidings  of  the  sudden  death  at  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  Sept.  22d,  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Allen,  one  of  the 
first  editors,  and  subsequently  proprietor,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist^  author  of  several  agricultural  works, 
and  long  and  widely  known  and  respected  as  a  manufac- 
turer and  dealer  in  agricultural  implements.  A  more  ex- 
tended notice  of  his  life  will  be  in  the  December  number. 

Grape  Trellises. — "Inquirer,"  "Viuing," 
and  others.  Posts  should  be  of  the  most  durable  wood 
to  be  obtained ;  five  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  two  feet 
below  the  surface  is  a  common  hight;  16  feet  apart, 
with  a  stake  between  to  support  the  centre  of  the  wire  ; 
No.  10  wire  is  the  usual  size.  Galvanized  wire  costs  a 
few  cents  more  per  lb.  than  other,  but  it  lasts  longer. 
The  manner  of  putting  up  the  wire  was  given  last  May. 
If  necessary  to  lay  down  the  vines,  they  are  detached 
from  the  wires. 

Apple  Butter. — A  request  for  directions  to 
make  this  has  called  out  several  replies.  A  majority  of 
the  directions  are  essentially  the  same.  Cider,  fresh 
from  the  press,  is  boiled  down  to  one-half  or  one-third, 
then  from  2YZ  •  to  3  bushels  of  sweet  apples,  pared  aud 
cored,  are  added,  and  the  whole  carefully  boiled,  stirring 
meanwhile  to  prevent  burning.  We  add  three  of  the 
recipes  differing  most  widely  in  their  details.  "J.  B.  S.," 
York,  Pa.,  says:  "Have  ready  on  the  day  previous  to 
boiling  apple  butter,  one  barrel  of  good  sweet  cider,  just 
from  the  press ;  enough  sweet  apples  (say  about  two  and 
one  half  bushels)  to  make  one  and  a  half  bushels,  after 
being  pared,  cored,  and  quartered;  a  wooden  "  stirrer" 
made  of  a  piece  of  walnut  board,  two  feet  long  and  five 
inches  wide,  and  having  holes  to  allow  it  to  move  freely 
when  being  used,  and  also  a  handle  about  eight  feet  long ; 
and  a  copper  kettle  large  enough  to  hold  the  cider  at  once. 
Commence  on  the  secoud  day  quite  early,  as  it  will  re- 
quire about  fifteen  hours  to  complete  the  boiling.  Put 
the  cider  in  a  kettle  and  start  a  brisk  fire  ;  in  about  two 
hours  the  cider  will  have  boiled  down  sufficient  to  put  in 
some  of  the  apples.  These  are  to  be  added  from  time  to 
time  until  all  are  used.  As  soon  as  the  apples  are  put  in 
the  stirring  commences,  and  is  continued,  to  keep  from 
burning  at  the  bottom,  until  the  contents  of  the  kettle  are 
removed.  As  soon  as  the  boiling  is  sufficieut,  which  is 
shown  by  a  thick,  glossy  appearance,  the  kettle  is  to  he 
taken  off  the  fire  aud  spices  added ;  cinnamon  and  all- 
spice are  generally  nsed.    The  apple  butter  must  be  taken 


out  of  the  ketttle  immediately  and  put  into  the  vessels 
intended  to  keep  it.  Stone  ware  is  best ;  glazed  earthen 
ware,  when  quite  new,  will  impart  poison  to  the  apple 
butter."  Mrs.  Wm.  Woodford,  Sandusky  Co.,  O.,  gives 
the  following  recipe :  "  Boil  one  barrel  of  cider  from  sweet 
apples,  right  from  the  press,  down  to  the  consistence  of 
thick  molasses.  Pare  and  core  four  bushels  of  sweet  or 
moderately  sour  apples,  and  stew  them  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fresh  cider,  or  water,  until  quite  soft,  and  then 
strain  them  through  a  colander.  Add  the  cider  molasses, 
and  boil  over  a  moderate  fire  for  about  three  hours,  or 
until  of  the  desired  consistence,  stirring  constantly  while 
boiling.  All  the  boiling  and  stewing  should  be  doue  in 
brass  or  copper  vessels,  and  when  done  it  should  be 
stored  in  wooden  or  earthen  vessels.  The  cider  can  be  ex- 
peditiously boiled  down  in  a  copper  sorghum  evaporator." 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Spratt,  Bangor,  Me.,  makes  the  apple  butter 
without  cider  thus:  "To  ten  gallons  of  water  add  six 
gallons  of  the  best  molasses,  mix  them  well  together, 
and  put  it  iuto  a  large  kettle  over  a  good  fire.  Let  it  come 
to  a  boil,  aud  skim  it,  as  long  as  any  senm  rises.  Take 
out  half  the  liquid  and  put  into  a  tub ;  have  ready  eight 
bushels  of  fine  sound  apples,  pared,  cored,  and  quar- 
tered, and  throw  them  gradually  iuto  the  liquid  that  is 
still  boiling  on  the  fire.  Let  it  continue  to  boil  hard;  as 
it  thickens  add  by  degrees  the  other  half  of  the  molasses 
and  water;  stir  itfrequently,  to  prevent  itsscorching,  and 
to  make  it  of  equal  consistence  throughout.  Boil  it  ten 
or  twelve  hours,  continuing  to  stir  it.  At  night  take  it 
out  of  the  kettle,  put  it  in  tubs  to  cool,  and  cover  it. 
Next  morning  boil  it  six  or  eight  hours  longer.  Half  an 
hour  before  taking  it  out  stir  in  a  pouud  of  mixed  sp'ce, 
cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg.  When  done,  put  up  in 
stone  or  earthen  jars.    I  use  a  brass  kettle." 

"Our  Tonng-  Folks "    continues   to  be 

as  pleasant  and  instructive  as  ever.  Perhaps  one  secret 
of  its  success  is,  that  its  writers  treat  the  young  people 
as  possessed  of  a  good  amount  of  intelligence,  and  give 
them  interesting  reading,  without  appearing  to  write 
down  to  juvenile  comprehension.  Any  one,  old  or 
young,  would  be  interested  in  the  "  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy." 
The  young  scamp  has  fallen  iu  love,  aud  has  become  a 
"blighted  being,"  in  a  very  happy  way.  Old  as  we  are, 
we  always  make  itapoiut  to  look  over  Our  Young  Folks. 

Dealers  in  Implements,  I\nrsery- 
men,  Seedsmen,  and  all  who  sell  agricultural  and 
horticultural  wares,  including  stock,  poultry,  fertilizers, 
etc.,  should  send  us  their  circulars  or  business  addresses 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  Our  Annuals  are  now 
being  made  up,  and  we  wish  to  present  as  complete  a 
directory  as  possible. 

Tltc  Christian  Union. — The  paper  for- 
merly known  as  the  Church  Union  takes  a  more  compre- 
hensive title,  and  in  changing  proprietors  has  introduced 
improvements,  the  foremost  of  which  is  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  editor.  The 
name  of  Mr.  B.  alone  will  secure  success  to  a  journal 
which  has  heretofore  been  conducted  with  ability. 

Potatoes  "by  ITlail. — A  correspondent  in 
Suffolk  Co.,  N.  J.,  sends  us  a  sample  of  potatoes  by  ex- 
press, as  the  postmaster  would  not  take  them  to  go  by  mail. 
Tiic  best  way  in  such  cases  is  to  ask  to  see  the  law,  which 
will  soon  settle  the  matter.  Hundreds  of  bushels  of 
potatoes  go  by  mail  every  year,  and  this  is  the  first  case 
in  which  we  have  heard  of  any  refusal  to  take  them. 

I\o  Advice  to  Sell. — Sometimes  50  cents 
to  $5  comes  in  a  letter  to  pay  for  an  answer.  We  must 
repeat  that  this  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  puts  us  to  the 
trouble  of  returning  the  money.  When  we  have  any  ad- 
vice to  sell  we  shall  publish  a  card  of  terms. 

Names. — If  somebody  in  some  Canterbury, 
who  has  written  twice  about  a  washing-machine,  will 
tell  us  in  what  State  he  lives,  he  will  get  an  answer. 

Horse-radish. — "L.  S., "Salisbury,  Mo.,  will 
find  an  engraving  of  a  horse-radish  grater  given  in  April, 
1867.    We  do  not  know  who  makes  them. 

Scnppernong  Grape. — We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  E.  A.  M'Intosh,  ofS.  C.,for  specimens  of  this  variety, 
which  being  riper  than  any  we  had  seen  before  enabled 
us  to  better  judge  of  its  character.  It  has  a  very  leathery 
skin,  but  is  more  sweet  and  less  foxy  than  we  had  sup- 
posed. It  is  said  that  persons  accustomed  to  it  become 
very  fond  of  this  variety. 

The  Weehawken  Grape.-'(C,"  Vicu- 
na, O.  This  is  a  seedling  raised  by  Dr.  C.  Siedhof,  an  ama- 
teur, at  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  from  the  seed  of  a  grape 
from  the  Crimea.  We  have  not  heard  of  its  fruiting  else- 
where, but  with  Dr.  S.  it  was  productive  aud  healthy. 
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Tito       "  ^Icxieraia       Ererbcaring-  *• 

Strawberry. — The  strawberry  now  called  "Mexican 
Everbearing,"  and  formerly  the  Maximilian,  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomologies!  Society. 
In  regard  to  this,  the  Michigan  Farmer,  of  Oct.  9th,  says 
(hat  our  of  the  editors  of  the  Agpicutturist  (calling him 
by  name)-'"  and  other  scientific  men  gave  the  stranger 
their  critical  attention,  and  we  believe  all  were  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  plant  was  not  the  Old  Red  Alpine,  but 
that  it  was  a  variety  distinct  and  new,  with  valuable 
properties  of  growth  and  production  that  made  it  differ- 
ent from  any  strawberry  known  to  members  of  the  Con- 
v^iiiion.11  In  the  same  article  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Fuller 
was  obliged  to  M  succumb  to  the  pressure  of  the  com- 
bined facts  with  which  he  was  met."  and  more  of  the 
same  sort.  Mr.  Fuller  is  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  we  will  merely  say  that  he  did  no  such  thing 
as  "  succumb."  As  to  the  editor  of  the  Agriculturist  re- 
ferred to,  he  would  say  that  the  statements  in  regard  to 
him  are  unqualifiedly  false.  lie  expressed  no  opinion  in 
public,  but  if  be  had  done  so,  it  would  have  been  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  see  no  difference  between  the  plants 
shown  as  Mexican  Everbearing  and  those  as  Alpine, 
except  that  one  was  grown  in  good  soil  and  had  been 
watered  and  cared  for,  and  that  the  others  were  neglected 
plants  from  poor  soil,  and  evidently  selected  with  a  view 
to  make  the  contrast  as  strong  as  possible.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  precious  report  originated  with  the 
Michigan  Farmer  or  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  the 
"Mexican  Everbearing"  Strawberry.  It  will  not  help 
the  sale  of  the  so-called  variety,  or  advance  the  interests 
of  pomology  to  put  forward  statements  which  have  not 
the  slightest  foundation  in  truth.  The  question  of  the 
identity  of  the  fruits  referred  to  is  not  to  be  settled  by 
advertising  editorials,  but  by  the  careful  Judgment  of 
men  who  seek  to  arrive  at  the  truth  rather  than  to  sell 
Strawberry  plants.  We  have  the  "■Mexican  Everbearing11 
and  the  Alpine  growing  side  by  side,  and  hope  next  sea- 
son to  satisfy  ourselves  at  least,  if  they  are  equally  poor, 
or  which  is  the  more  worthless  of  the  two. 

'flic  American  lBomologicnl  Soci- 
ety.— This  Institution  held  its  12th  Biennial  Session  at 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  15th,  and  it  continued  for  three  days. 
The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  various  parts  of  the 
country  well  represented.  The  President,  lion.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  gave  an  interesting  address.  The  time  of  the 
meeting  was  occupied  in  discussing  the  fruit  lists,  which 
were  gone  through  with  great  rapidity,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  labor  had  been  performed  by  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittccs  in  February  last.  The  previous  officers  were  for 
the  greater  part  re-elected,  and  additional  Vice-Presi- 
dents and  Committee  members  were  added  for  the  States 
not  represented  at  the  last  session.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  Sept.  1S71,  the  day  to 
be  fixed  by  the  presiding  officer.  The  principal  officers 
arc :  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Mass.,  President ;  F.  K.  Elliott, 
Cleveland,  O.,  Secretary-  Thos.  P.  James,  Phila.,  Treas- 
urer. Every  one  interested  in  fruit  culture  should  be- 
come a  member,  as  this  will  secure  to  him  a  copy  of  the 
Transactions  and  revised  Fruit  Lists.  Sending  $10  to 
the  Treasurer  makes  a  life-member,  or  £2  admits  to  bien- 
nial membership.  Socially  the  meeting  was  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  one,  and  the  most  genial  feeling  prevailed. 

Oltituary. — In  the  month  of  September  last, 
England  lost  two  of  her  most  eminent  horticulturists. 
Robert  Thompson,  for  44  years  connected  with  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick,  died 
at  the  age  of  71 ;  and  James  Vcitch,  whose  name  is  iden- 
tified with  the  introduction  of  so  many  valuable  plants, 

died  at  the  age  of  5-1 Since  the  foregoing  was  written, 

we  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr,  Eugene  A.  Baumann,  which 
took  place  at  Railway,  N.  J.,  early  in  October.  Mr.  B. 
was  widely  known  as  a  landscape  gardener,  and  many  of 
the  most  tasteful  places  in  the  country  were  laid  ont  by 
him.  We  have,  during  the  present  year,  published  two 
email  designs  by  him.  Besides  being  a  landscape  gar- 
dener, Mr.  B.  was  an  accomplished  horticulturist.  He 
was,  if  we  mistake  not,  son  of  one  of  the  Baumann  Broth- 
ers, of  the  world-renowned  nursery  at  Bolwiller,  France. 

Ylic  Massachusetts  Horticultural 

Society.— The  granite  temple  of  Flora  and  Pomona, 
situated  on  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  was  again  filled  with 
1he  choicest  productions  of  the  garden  and  orchard  at 
the  Annual  Exhibition  in  September  last.  The  library 
room  was  devoted  to  grapes;  those  grown  under  glass 
were  very  fine,  and  the  show  of  natives  very  good  for  a 
locality  which  does  not  excel  in  growing  this  fruit.  The 
lower  hall  was  almost  entirely  given  up  to  vegetables, 
and  the  display— being  enthusiastic  on  vegetables— was 
(irand,  i.  £.,  if  vegetables  ever  can  be  grand.  Brcsee  was 
there  with  his  potatoes,  which  looked  as  if  they  bad  been 
made  to  order  in  the  same  mould.  Gregory,  from  the 
salt  corner  of  the  State  (Marblcbead),  showed  beads  of 
cabbage  as  hard  almost  as  marble,  and  so  many  other 


things  that  one  turned  away  from  his  collection  with 
much  the  same  recollection  that  one  has  of  Mexican 
puckero,  where  every  vegetable  that  can  be  had,  from 
pumpkins  td  peppers,  is  cooked  In  the  same  pot.  Such 
celery  and  cauliflowers !  Enough  to  make  one  wish  to  live 
in  Boston,  which  we  certainly  should  do  did  we  not  pre- 
fer to  live  somewhere  else.  After  feasting  the  eyes  on 
vegetables  the  fruit  in  the  upper  hall  looked  rather  tame. 
It  is  useless  to  tell  any  one  who  has  seen  Boston  display 
its  pears  anything  about  it.  Those  who  have  not  seen 
them  can  get  no  idea  from  a  description,  and  had  better 
go  to  the  next  show.  The  collection  of  choice  plants 
was  an  exhibition  of  itself,  the  green-houses  of  Hovey 
&  Co.,  Iluiiniwcll,  and  others,  affording  specimens  of 
great  rarity  and  beauty,  The  Society  has  introduced  a 
noteworthy  improvement  in  the  way  of  new  exhibition 
plates.  They  arc  shallow,  oblong  trays,  with  rounded 
comers,  made  of  heavy  white  ware,  and  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  the  Society.  Fruit  in  dishes  of  this  kind 
shows  much  better  than  in  ordinary  plates;  there  is  a 
great  saving  of  room,  and  the  tables  present  an  appear- 
ance of  order  and  neatness  not  otherwise  attainable. 
The  exhibition  closed  with  the  forty-first  annual  dinner 
of  the  Society.  President  Hyde  presided,  and  near  him 
were  Ex-presidents  Wilder,  Brcck,  Stickney,  Cabot,  and 
Hovey,  while  the  tables  were  filled  by  those  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  all  who  are  devoted  to  horticulture. 

Ca1»»ag:cs.— Sauerkraut.— "C.  H.   S," 

Ionia,  Neb.  See  u  Kitchen  Garden,"  page  391),  for 
method  of  wintering  cabbages.  To  make  sauerkraut,  the 
cabbage  is  sliced  by  means  of  a  knife  fixed  in  a  frame,  and 
is  something  like  an  inverted  plane.  A  clean  barrel  is  lined 
with  cabbage  leaves  on  the  bottom  and  a  short  distance 
up  the  sides.  A  layer  of  3  inches  of  cut  cabbage  is  put 
in  and  pressed  down  by  the  hand,  and  sprinkled  with  4 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt.  Four  layers  arc  put  in  in  this  way, 
and  then  the  whole  is  packed  down  hard  with  a  wooden 
pounder.  Four  more  layers  follow,  with  another  pound- 
ing, and  so  ou  until  the  barrel  is  full.  Cover  with  cab- 
bage leaves,  and  put  on  a  board  follower  with  a  heavy 
weight,  and  set  away  to  ferment.  Remove  the  scum  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  and  if  necessary,  add  water 
enough  to  keep  the  kraut  covered.  The  cutting  apparatus 
was  figured  in  Oct.,  1SG7. 

What  they  Say  in  Australia.— A  cor- 
respondent writes  from  Sydney :  "  Your  American  Agri- 
culturist contains  so  much  valuable  information  that  is 
applicable  to  this  country,  apart  from  other  interesting, 
amusing,  and  instructive  items,  that  a  list  has  been  lately 
opened  in  Sydney  for  subscribers,  to  which  I  and  many 
of  my  friends  have  appended  their  names,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  have  the  gratification  of  regularly  receiving  your 
valuable  publication. "—We  are  rapidly  "annexing"  all 
the  countries  as  portions  of  our  territory. 

XIae   Pennsylvania  Horticultural 

Society  held  its  annual  exhibition  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Am.  Pomological,  and  between  the  two — 
for  no  one  could  tell  where  one  exhibition  ended  and  the 
other  began— the  show  of  fruits  was  splendid.  To  the 
Pennsylvania — the  pioneer  Society  of  the  country— must 
fall  the  credit  of  the  beautiful  decorations,  mainly  of 
choice  living  plants.  The  show  of  vegetables  was  poor 
for  anywhere,  and  especially  meagre  for  Philadelphia, 
and  did  we  not  know  how  much  better  in  this  respect 
she  has  done  in  years  past,  we  should  suggest  to  her 
growers  to  come  to  Washington  Market  any  morning, 
and  see  how  such  things  are  done  around  New  York. 
Not  only  did  the  Pennsylvania  Society  afford  every  facil- 
ity and  aid  to  the  Pomologicals,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
session  gave  them  a  grand  banquet,  at  which  ladies, 
flowers,  and  music,  fruit  and  fun  and  wisdom,  delicate 
eatables  and  good  cheer  generally,  were  blended  in 
most  delightful  confusion. 

Browning's  Fruit,  and  Fruit  Trees 

of  America.— Second  revision  and  correction,  with 
large  additions.  byCharles  Downing.  The  original  work. 
which  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  present  one,  was  by 
A.  J.  Downing,  whose  name  is  still  retained  upon  the 
title  page,  although  it  is  so  much  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  new  matter,  that  the  original  volume 
forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  present  huge  book.  We 
say  huge,  for  it  coutains  more  than  1,100  large  octavo 
pages,  and  is  a  monument  to  the  patience  and  zeal  which 
collected  so  large  an  amount  of  material,  and  the  indus- 
try which  compiled  it  in  its  present  available  form.  A 
work  of  this  kind  cannot  be  perused  for  review,  as  its 
value  can  only  be  ascertained,  like  that  of  a  dictionary, 
by  familiar  use.  As  the  name  of  Charles  Downing  is  a 
synonym  for  all  that  is  conscientious  and  disinterested  in 
regard  to  fruits,  the  fruit-growing  public  will  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  whatever  opinions  maybe  expressed  in 
the  book  as  those  of  one  who  had  no  object  in  view 
but  the  good  of  the  cause    to  which  an    industrious 


life  has  been  devoted.  That  many  nominal  varieties  arc 
put  down  as  synonyms  and  that  many  over-praised  ones 
have  fair  judgment  rendered  them,  will  displease  those 
who  make  pomological  accuracy  secondary  to  their  Inter- 
est in  trade,  we  have  no  doubt.  In  looking  over  the  pages 
we  find  that  all  classification,  even  by  periods  of  ripening, 
has  been  omitted,  and  the  varieties  of  each  kind  are 
placed  in  alphabetical  order.  When  one  of  so  wide  an 
experience  as  Mr.  Downing  gives  up  the  attempt  to  sys- 
tematize fruits  as  hopeless,  wo  may  well  question  if  it  is 
possible  to  group  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
number  of  varieties  illustrated  is  small  in  proportion  to 
those  enumerated  and  described,  but  to  introduce  moro 
would  have  still  moro  increased  the  size  of  the  book, 
now  almost  inconveniently  largo.  When  we  com- 
pare the  present  edition  with  the  modest  ono  which  first 
made  its  appearance  in  lftiS,  we  can  see  to  what  extent 
the  subject  has  grown.  If  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
new  varieties  that  have  been  added  prove  valuable,  we 
shall  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  progress.  Wu 
would  add  a  word  in  commendation  of  the  very  elab- 
orate index,  which  fills  S3  pages,  in  double  columns, 
and  is   a   good-sized    work  of    itself.      Price,   $7.50. 

Tlic  Mfew  Jersey  State  Fair,  held  at 
the  fine  grounds  at  Waverley,  though  opening  in  the  midst 
of  a  storm,  proved  eventually  a  success.  The  exhibition 
was  peculiarly  rich  in  Agricultural  Implements,  especially 
those  adapted  to  the  use  of  small  formers  and  market 
gardeners.  The  show  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  is 
rarely  surpassed  by  a  simply  Agricultural  Society.  This 
department  and  that  of  horses  are  understood  to  be  the 
crowning  glories  of  the  shows  of  this  Society.  The  horse 
department  was,  we  believe,  fully  up  to  the  standard,  and 
certain  it  was  that  many  a  capital  "heat"  was  trotted. 
There  were  excellent  Devons,  good  Short-horns,  very  fair 
rierefords,  neat  Ayrshi  res  and  Jerseys,  but  the  last  hardly 
came  up  to  last  year's  standard.       Poultry  wa3  poor. 

Another  Great  Poultry  Slaow.— The 

N.  Y.  State  Poultry  Society,  which  did  itself  so  much 
credit  by  the  manner  in  which  its  first  exhibition  was 
conducted  in  March  last,  is  now  issuing  circulars  and 
preparing  for  another  to  be  held  at  the  same  place,  the 
Empire  Skating  Rink,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember and  continuing  to  the  0th.  This  monster  build- 
ing will  be  heated  by  steam,  and  though  the  weather  bo 
severe  we  may  expect  comfort  within ;  besides,  the  offices, 
ladies'1  apartments,  and  restaurants,  will  bo  as  warm  as 
ordinary  sitting-rooms.  In  addition  to  a  show  of  poultry, 
both  useful  and  ornamental,  land  and  water  fowls,  to- 
gether  with  pigeons  of  all  sorts,  and  animal  pets  of  every  • 
name,  from  ponies  to  cats  and  dogs,  including  rabbits, 
Guinea  pigs, — in  short,  a  real  menagerie  of  pets— the  So- 
ciety offers  prizes  for  fish-propagating  apparatus,  and 
the  best  illustrations  of  fish  breeding  as  rrow  practiced. 
The  interest  excited  by  the  chickens  hatching  in  the  in- 
cubator, last  year,  was  great,  but  that  of  hatching  trout!  eta 
bids  fair  to  exceed  it.  The  prizes  offered  are  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals,  of  different  sizes  and  values,  and  the 
best  works  on  poultry,  etc.  Mr.  Geo.  II.  Warner,  of  New 
York  Mills,  is  President,  and  Daniel  E.  Gavitt,  Secretary. 

Tlae     "  Kentucky  **   Stratvhcrry. — 

Our  friend,  J.  S.  Downer,  of  Fairvicw,  Ky.,  originator  of 
the  Downer's  Prolific  and  Charles  Downing,  has  added 
another  of  las  seedlings,  the  Kentucky,  to  the  list.  Mr^ 
D.  has  tested  this  variety  for  six  years,  and  now  offers  it 
as  ripening  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  other  Jorge 
varieties.  A  late  strawberry  has  been  a  desideratum,, 
and  we  hope  to  find  it  in  the  Kentucky. 

Grimes*  <3©l«len  Apple. — "Wo  think  that 
the  Agriculturist  was  the  first  to  figure  this  most  excel- 
lent variety,  in  January,  1867,  from  specimens  received 
from  S.  B.  Marshall,  Cleveland,  O.  We  have  seen  it  sev- 
eral times  since,  and  arc  glad  to  know  that  vt  confirms 
the  good  opinion  that  we  then  gave  of  it,  and  that  it  sus- 
tains its  reputation  as  a  full  and  regular  bearer.  A  kind; 
which  Is  so  highly  esteemed  at  the  West  should  hav(e-  a 
trial  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size* 
and  is  in  season  from  January  until  March..  When  rip- 
ened it  is  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow.  Br,  Warder,  in 
his  Pomology,  says :  u  Quality,  very  best;  use,  dessert  i 
too  good  for  aught  else ;  those  who  have  tried  it  say  that 
it  is  excellent  for  cookiug." 

2>\varfin*5"  Fruits. — Thos.  MidUUeton  (no 
address).  Dwarf  Peaches  arc  accidental  seedlings  of 
dwarf  habit,  which  are  budded  on  conmmn  peach  stocks. 
The  Italian,  free,  and  Van  Buren's  Golden,  cling,  are  the 
onlyones  with  which  w.e  are  acquainted.  The  apple  is 
dwarfed  by  using  the  Paradise  Apple  as  a  "stock.  Cher-, 
ricsare  dwarfed  by  budding  on  the  Mahaleb  stork  . .  .  Ttm 
method  of  grafting  referred  to  was  given  as  a  matter 
of  news.    We  have  had  no  personal  experience  \yith  it, 
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Xlae  Farmers-  CIsal>.— This  remarkable 
body  still  meets,  and  though  wc  arc  unable  to  give  full 
reports  of  the  talks  it  lets  loose,  we  are  unwilling  that 
our  readers  should  not  have  an  occasional  taste  of  the 
richness  there  poured  out.  We  learn  that  "Smut  is  a 
disease  of  wheat  that  is  not  understood  any  more  than 
consumption  is  in  the  human  race."  Smut  was  first  cor- 
rectly described  in  1T00.  In  1S05  Sir  Joseph  Banks  pub- 
lished a  memoir  on  the  subject,  with  a  colored  plate,  and 
'  since  then  Brogniart,  Tulasne,  Berkley,  Cook,  and  others, 
have  made  its  history  as  well  known  to  people  outside  of 

the  Club  as  that  of  wheat  itself A  well-educated  lady, 

brought  up  to  know  the  points  of  ahorse  and  a  bullock, 
has  chosen  to  make  an  honest  living  by  reporting  the 
cattle  markets  for  a  daily  paper.  One  of  the  clubites  de- 
scribed her  appearance  in  the  cattle  yard,  and  said,  "The 
gentle  sheep  opened  not  their  mouths,  but  the  emaciated 
calves  set  up  a  doleful  'Ma,  ma,  my  ma.'  "  This  passed 
unrebuked,  and  will  probably  go  abroad  in  the  Transac- 
tions, to  edify  and  instruct  the  world Here  is  more 

11  farmers' *'  talk.  One  asks  how  to  destroy  cabbage 
worms;  the  reply  is— "Don't  have  cabbages,  as  Dog- 
berry would  say,  it  is  '  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.* " 

Hydrophobia  in  Cattle— Mr.  A.  E. 
Downes,  of  Chemung  Co.,  X.  Y.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Agri- 
CUltwkti  mentions  the  loss  by  a  neighbor,  David  Titus, 
of  several  young  cattle  by  this  distressing  disease.  No 
doubt  they  were  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  but  "without  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner.  They  sulked  standing  alone, 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  attacked  other  animals,  anything 
moving  about  at  times  throwing  them  into  paroxysms 
of  raving,  doubtless  accompanied  by  severe  pain.  They 
were  always  docile  towards  their  master,  suffering  him 
to  lead  them,  administer  medicine,  etc.,  without  resist- 
ance or  demonstration  of  violence.  Prof.  Law,  of  Cor- 
nell "University,  declared  the  disease  Hydrophobia,  for 
which  no  cure  is  known. 

The  Best  Stock  Fowl.- Henry  S.  An- 
derson, Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks:  "What  breed  of 
poultry  do  you  consider  as  the  best  for  raising  fowls  to 
sell?— also  which  is  the  most  profitable  to  keep,  take 
them  all  in  all  ?" — We  like  the  Brahmas  as  a  stock  fowl 
better  than  any  other  breed.  This  answers  the  second 
question.— There  are  always  more  or  less  fowls  which 
arc  not  up  to  the  standard  required  for  breeding,  it  the 
breed  is  to  be  kept  up.  Brahma  pullets  of  this  kind, 
mated  with  large  Dorking  cocks,  produce  a  fine  large 
fowl  which  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  pure  breed 
for    hardiness,  quick   growth,   and  case  of  fattening. 

Chickens.  —  IPreeocIoMs    ILayers.— 

Cross-bred  chickens  are  often  the  best  as  layers  or  for 
fattening.  "  D.  B-,"  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  writes  :  "  I  had 
a  brood  of  chickens  come  out  about  the  15th  or  20th  of 
March.  On  the  17th  of  July  one  of  the  pullets  began 
laying,  and  laid  21  eggs  in  21  days.  Soon  after  others  of 
the  same  brood  commenced,  and  all  the  pullets  of  that 
brood  have  been  laying  through  the  month  of  September. 
The  Dorking  blood  predominates,  and  they  arc,  perhaps, 
a  quarter  Dominique."' 

California  StaSe  Fair.— The  Sixteenth 
Annual  State  Fair  held  at  Sacramento,  in  Sept.  last,  was 
a  success,  pecuniarily  and  otherwise.  The  Rev.  I.  S. 
Diehl  gave  the  address,  which  was  devoted  to  silk  culture. 
Tlia  silk  growers  and  manufacturers  made  a  great  dis- 
play of  their  products. 

BsiHs  £u  the  At  root. — A  few  days  ago  vtg 

encountered  a  bull  leading  a  lad  of  eighteen  through  the 
streets  of  New  York.  The  animal  appeared  to  be  two- 
and-a-half  to  three  years  old;  he  had  no  ring  in  his  nose, 
and  was  controlled  in  but  slight  measure  by  the  lad,  who 
was  drawn  along  by  his  side  by  means  of  a  cord  or  small 
rope,  as  large  as  one's  finger.  The  boy  shouted,  to  clear 
the  road,  and  on  they  went,  the  bull  stopping  now  and 
then  to  paw  dust  and  bellow  wildly.  Behind  this  party 
came  three  others,  a  few  months  younger.  All  the  bulls 
were  led  by  poor,  miserable  little  ropes,  looking  half  rot- 
ten, and  some  in  several  pieces,  and  none  of  the  boys 
appeared  to  be  twenty  years  old.  Crossing  Broadway, 
the  leader  was  caught  in  a  rush  of  omnibuses  and  swept 
down  with  the  current  a  full  block,  when,  somehow,  he 
turned  and  came  back  with  the  ascending  stream  of  vehi- 
cles, getting  many  a  crack  from  the  whips  of  reckless 
drivers,  who  would  as  lief  as  not  witness  the  fearful 
■pcctaclc  of  a  mad  bull  in  the  streets.  The  next  day  we 
read  the  account  of  a  bull  which  escaped  from  one  of 
the  mid-city  slaughter-houses,  and  rushed  madly  through 
several  of  the  most  crowded  business  streets,  chased  by 
police,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  one  or  two  thousand 
persons  of  all  ages  and  sizes.  lie  was  clubbed,  shot  at, 
hooted  at,  and  stoned  from  one  end  of  his  route  to  the 
other.  Persons  wen-  gored,  run  over,  shot,  and  hurt  in 
many  ways,  and  finally  the  bull  was  shot  and  killed.    If 


the  people  of  New  York  will  have  slaughter-houses  in 
their  midst,  and  insist  upon  allowing  cattle  to  be  driven 
at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  through  the  streets, 
surely  they  will  not  object  to  either  excluding  bulls,  or, 
if  (hey  arc  admitted,  let  them  come  with  rings  in  their 
noses,  and  a  strong  rope  about  their  horns,  and  another 
tied  to  one  fore-leg,  so  that  they  may  be  tripped  up  and 
shot  if  they  become  unruly. 

I?Ssasft5Efig-Faiifll  Shavlaags,  etc. —  "  J. 
H.,"  of  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.,  wishes  to  be  informed  whether 
pine  shavings,  fresh  from  the  planing-mill,  arc  useful  or 
injurious  as  mulching  for  strawberries,  blackberries,  and 
raspberries,  and  if  they  arc  good  spread  upon  sod  to  be 
plowed  for  corn  in  the  spring. — Ans. — They  arc  not  to  bo 
commended  as  mulch  for  anything,  but  may  be  used  in 
the  stables  as  absorbents  of  manure,  and  when  decayed 
or  partly  decomposed,  arc  useful  as  an  ingredient  of  ma- 
nure, but  are  not  worth  much.  They  would  be  of  still 
less  value  if  spread  upon  the  surface  and  plowed  in, 
though,  unless  in  very  large  quantities,  they  would 
probably  do  no  harm.  When  in  masses  upon  or  under 
the  soil,  such  things  (sawdust,  shavings,  etc.)  form  at- 
tractive wintering  places  for  certain  insects,  and  besides 
remain  long  undecomposed. 

Fertilization   of  &an«l.  Barrens,— 

W.  S.  Young,  of  Brooklyn,  prefers  sand  to  mosquitoes, 
and  writes:  *' I  have  been  traveling  about  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island,  and  am  so  well  pleased  with  many  parts, 
with  the  pleasant  appearance  of  the  country,  its  hcalth- 
fulncss,  and  its  frecdorn  from  that  pest  of  the  west  end, 
mosquitoes,  that  I  would  prefer  to  live  there  if  I  knew 
some  way  to  give  fertility  to  the  sand  and  gravel.  Can 
you  tell  how  I  may,  at  an  expense  not  out  of  rea- 
son, give  to  one  hundred  acres  of  those  sandy  barrens 
such  permanent  fertility  that  I  may  raise  profitable  crops 
of  wheat  and  corn  there?'" — Ans. — The  east  end  of  Long 
Island  is  a  good  deal  better  to  cultivate  than  the  central 
portions,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  no  treatment  can  give 
to  such  soil  jyermanent  fertility.  We  think  it  may  be 
brought  up  to  yield  20  bushels  of  wheat  or  40  to  50  bush- 
els of  corn  to  the  acre,  without  unreasonable  expense,  by 
the  use  of  fish  manure  aiftl  sea-weed  compost,  and  plow- 
ing in  green  crops — buckwheat,  corn  sowm  in  drills  and 
plowed  under  wheu  beginning  to  tassel,  and  clover, — in 
all  cases  keeping  the  enriched  soil  as  near  the  surface  as 
possible,  until  a  good  degree  of  fertility  is  established. 

lloaises  Wanted. — We  have  received  in- 
quiries from  parties  in  remote  sections  inquiring  whero 
ready  framed  houses  can  be  purchased.  Those  engaged 
in  the  business  will  find  it  pay  to  answer  through  our  ad- 
vertising columns. 

ISachleherry     Cnltnro.— "  B.    G.    S.," 

Cambridge,  Mass.  "We  know  of  no  one  who  has  attempt- 
ed huckleberry  culture  beyond  setting  out  here  and  there 
a  bush  of  the  taller  kinds  as  an  ornament.  Mr.  Fuller,  in 
his  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  suggests  that  attempts  should 
be  made  to  procure  improved  seedlings,  but  wc  are  not 
aware  of  any  one  who  has  done  so.  As  long  as  the  fruit 
grows  in  such  abundance  in  the  wild  state  there  is  no 
great  temptation  to  engage  in  its  cultivation. 

"Bfodg-e  Questions.—  Several  ask  why  not 
sow  the  seed  where  the  hedge  is  to  stand.  The  young 
plants  are  not  likely  to  get  so  good  culture  as  when  grown 
in  a  seed-bed.  By  taking  up  the  plants  and  burying 
them,  or  keeping  them  in  the  cellar  the  first  winter,  they 
are  saved  from  the  injury  likely  to  result  from  being 
thrown  out  by  frost,  and  besides  a  greater  uniformity  in 
the  hedge  is  secured,  as  the  planter  is  enabled  to  assort 

the  young  trees E.  Audigicr,  Ark.,  has  a  young  Pyra- 

canth  hedge,  and  wishes  to  know  what  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  advise  without  knowing  more  of  its  present 
condition.  The  great  trouble  with  hedges  is  in  securing 
a  good  bottom  growth.  "We  have  very  little  experience 
with  the  Pyracanth  as  a  hedge  plant  at  the  North.  "White 
recommends  to  trim  it  in  the  fall  in  the  shape  of  a  broad 
wedge,  one  foot  high,  and  six  inches  broad  at  the  base, 
and  in  future  prunings  the  base  should  increase  in  breadth 
four  inches  for  every  foot  in  hight.  The  young  growth 
should  be  trimmed  in  June  also "J.  PI.  S.,1'  Hunting- 
don, L.  I.  We  should  not  advise  the  Osage  Orange  on 
Long  Island.  It  is  a  little  too  tender.  The  Honey  Lo- 
cust will  suit  your  purpose  much  better.     Set  in  spring. 

The  Queens  Coniaty  Agp.    Society 

(Long  Island)  held  the  largest  and  most  successful 
fair  it  has  ever  had  last  month.  There  were  113 
entries  of  cattle,  20'J  of  horses,  and  207  of  poultry,  be- 
sides a  good  show  of  sheep  and  swine,  and  a  most  excel- 
lent display  of  vegetables,  potatoes  being  very  fine  and 
in  large  quantities.  There  was  a  creditable  show  of 
fruits  also,  as  well  as  of  flowers.    The  President,  S.  T. 


Taber,  and  C.  II.  Jones,  each  showed  good  Short-horns, 
Wm.  Norton,  excellent  Uercfords, — not  large,  but  hand' 
some,  and  well  marked,— and  Wm.  Crozier,  the  finest  Jer- 
sey bull  we  ever  saw,  and  good  Jersey  and  Ayrshire 
stock.  He  is  an  enterprising  breeder,  with  too  glib  a 
tongue  to  praise  his  own  and  defame  other  men's  stock. 
Mr.  Crozier  also  showed  Berkshircs,  as  well  as  Cots- 
wold  and  Southdown  sheep,  all  of  good  quality.  Mr.  II. 
O.  Gavitt,  con  of  the  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Poultry 
Society,  made  an  exceedingly  fine  exhibition  of  poultry. 
Thero  were  more  coops  and  the  fowls  were  in  better 
feather  than  at  the  N.  Y.  State  show.  Most  of  the  birds 
were  imported  and  very  choice.  Choice  birds  were 
also  shown  by  Samuel  Willets,  and  there  was  in  this  de- 
partment its  full  share  of  trash.  The  victualing  depart- 
ment seemed  to  be  very  well  conducted.  There  was  no 
great  show  of  Long  Island  manufactures,  for  a  very  good 
reason,  good  wagons  and  carriages  Conning  almost  a 
solitary  exception.  J.  R.  Decatur  &  Co.,  of  N.  Y.  City, 
aud  Isaac  Hicks,  of  Hempstead,  showed  farm  implements. 

Bresee's  ^"eiv  Potatoes.  —  The  new 
seedlings  of  Mr.  Bresec  were  tested  by  the  committees 
of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  and  twenty-eight  persons 
marked  their  estimate  on  a  scale  of  10.  The  order  in 
which  they  stood  when  the  votes  were  counted  was  as 
follows:  Bresee's  No,  6  received  20S  marks,  and  stood 
No.  1  ;  Early  Rose,  2;  King  of  the  Earlies,  3;  Bresee's 
Prolific,  4  ;  Bresee's  No.  7,  5 ;  Bresee's  No.  5,  G. 

Pratt's  Astral  Oil.— Jacob  Kirk,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.  The  oil  is  placed  on  our  premium  list, 
which  expresses  our  opinion  of  it  more  forcibly  than  a 
long  article.  It  is  no  "safer  and  better  than  good  coal 
oil."  but  coal  oil,  to  be  *•  good,"  must  be  equal  to 
Pratt's,  which  it  is  not,  one  time  in  a  thousand. 

EMamting;  Walnuts.  —  J.  MeClarran, 
Powshiek  Co.,  Iowa.  Walnuts  are  planted  where  the 
trees  arc  to  stand,  cither  in  rows,  which  are  to  be  thinned 
when  necessary,  or  in  hills,  with  two  or  three  seeds  in  a 
place.  Planting  may  be  done  in  fall  or  in  spring.  If  the 
nuts  arc  to  be  kept  overwinter  they  should  be  mixed  with 
slightly  damp  sand. 

Setting  Trees. — "E.  T.  M.,"  Swan  Creek, 
O.,  writes:  '•You  say  that  'the  time  of  setting  the 
trees  in  the  orchard  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bearing.1 
There  are  four  Pound  Royal  Apple  Trees  in  Mr.  A.  T. 
Blake's  orchard,  two  of  which  were  planted  in  the  fsjl, 
and  bear  one  year,  and  the  other  two  were  planted  in  the 
spring,  and  bear  the  alternate  year.  How  do  yon  account 
for  this  state  of  facts?" — We  can  readily  conceive  that, 
cither  couple  of  trees  may  have  been  so  injured  by  some 
circumstance  attending  the  fall  or  spring  planting  as  to 
give  one  a  year's  advantage  over  the  other. 

Abronaas.- "B.  II.  J.,,!  Niles,  O.  Probably 
the  difficulty  with  your  Abronias  was  too  much  moisture. 
We  have  seen  all  three,  A.  umbellata,  A.  armaria,  and 
A.fragrans,  growing  in  their  native  sands,  in  places  so 
sterile  that  vegetation  was  scarce.  A,  cu'enaria  grows 
upon  the  blowing  sands  of  the  Pacific  shore.  We  have 
only  oultivatcd  A.  vmbeUata,  and  then  in  exceedingly 
poor  soil,  where  it  did  very  well.  A. /Migrans  is  most 
beautiful  when  growing  wild,  but  we  could  not  start  the 
seeda  in  our  only  trial  of  it. 

Kansa.s  at  tlte  IPomo log-Seal  Soei- 
cty. — Kansas  deserves  a  separate  item.  The  State  Leg- 
islature made  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expense^  of 

a  delegation  to  the  meeting.  The  Legislature  did  well. 
The  delegates  did  well  also,  for  they  had  something  1o 
show  and  something  to  say.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Kan- 
sas was  a  State  known  to  most  people  as  something  to  be 
wrangled  over  by  politicians.  Now  she  comes  with  fruits 
which  put  the  older  States  in  the  shade.  The  colla- 
tion, for  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  its  individual  speci- 
mens, was  the  principal  point  of  attraction  in  the  room. 


Bee  Notes.—  By  3f.   Quinby. 


Apiary  for  November.— In  sections  where  there 
is  not  much  buckwheat,  many  stocks  will  not  have  collect- 
ed honey  enough  for  winter,  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  season. 
Some  of  these  should  be  fed,  and  others  taken  up,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Where  there  is  not  comb  enough  to 
hold  sufficient  honey  for  winter,  I  would  advise  taking 
up  just  as  soon  as  the  brood  hatches.  This,  after  such  a 
summer  as  the  past,  will  be  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
October.  Where  there  is  comb  enough  to  hold  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds  of  honey,  Southern  honey,  ora  syrnpmadc 
of  sugar,  may  be  fed  with  profit.  I  notice  in  the  Bee 
Journal  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  addition  of  a 
little  glycerine  will  prevent  the  candying  of  sugar  syrnp 
in  the  combs.    Where  comb  is  wanting,  it  takes  so  much 
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honey  to  tarnish  material  for  making  it,  that,  as  a  gener- 
al tiling,  it  does  not  pay. 

How  to  Feed. — Bees  may  be  fed  in  box -hives  as  fol- 
lows :  Core  two  or  three  holes  in  the  top,  set  on  Bhallow 
dishes  containing-  the  feed  mixed  with  shavings  or  cut 
straw,  to  keep  the  bees  from  drowning,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  close-fitting  box,  so  that  no  bees  can  get  in 
except  through  the  hive.  In  case  of  movable  frames, 
the  combs  may  be  taken  out  and  held  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  the  honey  or  syrup  poured  through 
a  flat-bottomed  tin  dish  with  somo  twenty  small  holes 
panelled  In  the  bottom,  into  the  cells.  When  one  side 
is  filled,  the  combs  can  be  turned,  and  the  process  re- 
peated with  the  other  side. 

Impurities  of  Cross  bred  Drones.— An  article 
with  the  above  heading,  written  by  Bidwell  Bros.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  appears  in  the  Agriculturist  for  February,  ]Sb7.  In 
this  article  it  is  shown  by  reasons  that  seem  conclusive  to 
them,  that  the  drones  from  a  pure  Italian  queen,  impreg- 
nated by  a  native  drone,  are  inferior  in  color,  and  hence, 
by  inference,  in  purity.  Since  that  time,  this  statement 
ha- been  copied  by  various  papers,  and,  because  undis- 
puted, taken  for  truth.  I  cannot  now  say  that  it  is  posi- 
tively false,  but  my  experience  is  against  it.  I  have  no 
theory  to  offer,  but  the  fact  that  in  the  raising  of  Italian 
queens  I  have  observed  that  the  drones  from  such  queens 
are  usually  lighter  colored,  ought  to  he  admitted  to 
weigh  something.  The  question  has  been  raised,  Why 
Hottest  it?  This  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  anyone 
person  nnder  ordinary  circumstances.  There  are  few 
apiaries  situated  so  far  from  all  native  bees  as  to  make 
the  mixing  of  blood  impossible.  The  qneen  will  go 
three  miles  or  more  to  meet  the  drone.  Mere  opinion  is 
the  poorest  kind  of  proof,  yet  we  can  have  nothing  bet- 
ter than  this,  as  it  seems,  until  something  more  conclu- 
sive appears.  So  far,  my  experience  and  conclusions  are 
directly  opposed  to  those  of  Bidwell  Bros.  Will  other 
Dec-keepers  give  theirs? 

Bee  Bobbers.— John  Wiirffleiu,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.,  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any  redress  at  law  if  his 
neighbors1  bees  rob  his  hives.  Also  if  there  is  any  way 
of  killing  the  robbers  without  hurting  his  own  bees. — 
There  is  no  law  that  will  help  him. — I  would  not  surest 
any  way  of  killing  them,  hut  would  recommend  keeping 
them  strong  enough  to  prevent  robbing,  which  involves 
considerable  knowledge  with  a  convenient  hive. 

Alsike  Clover.— J.  Ilildrcth.  Mansfield.  O.,  writes: 
41 1  have  seen  it  stated  that  Alsike  clover  is  good  for  bees, 
hay.  and  pasture.  Will  you  describe  it,  and  state  its  relative 
raluc  for  these  purposes  as  compared  with  the  common 
Bed  Clover." — The  Alsike  clover  seems  to  be  a  species  be- 
tween the  White  and  Red.  Its  leaf  is  of  medium  size, 
and  the  blossom  larger  than  that  of  the  white,  and  tinged 
with  red  ;  the  stem  is  erect  or  nearly  so  :  it  grows  eight- 
een or  twenty  inches  high,  sending  out  the  flower  shoots 
at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  I  have  tried  it  on  sandy  soil, 
and  had  it  (\o  well  the  second  year,  making  good  hay. 
But  it  has  proved  a  biennial  here,  and  I  should  not  sow 
it  in  preference  to  the  white  clover  for  the  bees.  A  neigh- 
bor tried  it  on  clay  loam  with  similar  results. 

Progeny  of  Italians.— A  correspondent  writes : 
'"What  I  wish  to  know  is  how  the  progeny  of  a  Pure 
(Italian)  Queen  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  an  im- 
pure, or  rather  the  difference  between  the  progeny  of  a 
pure  queen  by  a  pure  drone,  and  that  of  a  pure  queen  by  a 
black  drone. " — I  know  of  no  test  of  the  purity  of  Italian 
queens  better  than  the  color  of  their  bees,  and  this  varies 
even  with  the  best.  Still,  I  count  as  hybrids  all  swarms 
that  contain  any  bees  entirely  black.  My  experience 
teaches  that  of  the  progeny — that  is,  the  working  bees — 
of  a  pure  queen  by  a  black  drone,  not  more  than  one- 
half  will  show  the  yellow  band,  the  rest  being  colored 
like  the  natives.  The  drones  from  such  a  qneen,  how- 
ever, would  he  pure  Italian  and  so  marked. 

Xlic  Bee  ITIaladj-.— Writers  continue  to  describe 
the  bee  malady  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  and  would  like  to 
have  the  matter  discussed.  They  say,  "  No  one  can  give 
a  satisfactory  solution."  It  was  suggested  last  winter 
that  the  cause  of  thi3  would  be  found  in  some  poisonous 
substance  collected  by  the  bees.  Distances  of  a  similar 
kind  are  not  unknown  among  other  animals,  and  I  am 
still  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  true  solution. 

Is  It  Prudent  to  Buy  Bees  ?— "  Would  it  be 
prudent  for  a  poor  man  to  buy  Italian  bees  at  heavy  cost, 
and  rnn  the  risk  of  some  disease  killing  them  all  ?" 

Had  he  inquired  if  it  was  prudent  for  a  poor  man  to 
1'iiy  a  cow,  horse,  or  farm,  build  a  house,  plant  a  fruit 
tree,  potatoes,  or  corn,  and  "run  the  risk*'  of  all  that 
rai^ht  thwart  his  plans  and  bring  him  to  grief,  I  could 
answer  as  well.  The  man  who  knows  what  the  dairy, 
the  farm,  or  the  orchard  needs,  what  foes  to  meet,  and 
how  to  meet  them,  and  feels  confident  of  his  ability  to 
do  it.  would  be  likely  to  succeed  with  either. 

So  with  bees.  If  he  knows  their  nature  and  what  they 
need,  their  instincts,  and  can  avail  himself  of  them— 
knows  the  conditions  of  their  most  vigorous  activity  and 


health.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  success  in  keeping  bees. 
He  should  understand  their  natural  history,  learning  it 
by  observation  for  himself,  or  collecting  it  from  authors 
on  the  subject.  We  first  learn  the  alphabet,  then  spell, 
and  then  read.  Let  him  get  some  reliable  work  on  the 
subject,  and  calculate  for  himself  the  chances  of  success. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Cape  Cod  and  Cranberries. 

Mr.  Editor: — Ton  see,  the  way  it  happened 
was  this.  For  years  after  we  got  back  from 
down  South,  Mrs.  Bunker  was  the  coutentedest 
woman  in  all  my  acquaintance.  She  declared 
that  Hookertown  was  the  center  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  best  place  in  all  the  world  to  live  in. 
I  should  have  thought  more  of  that  if  she  had 
seen  a  little  more  of  the  world.  You  could  not 
get  her  out  of  the  house  for  anything  except  to 
go  to  meeting,  and  down  to  Sltadtown,  to  see 
Sally  and  the  grandchildren,  although  they  in- 
sist upon  writing  the  name  of  the  youngest 
Sallie,  which  riles  her  every  time  she  sees  it  in 
a  letter.  There  was  not  a  word  said  agin  my 
holdin'  of  justice  courts  in  the  house,  or  agin 
folks  coming  to  see  my  stock  and  improvements. 
She  kept  on  knitting,  and  baking,  and  sew- 
ing,—so  busy  that  I  begun  to  think  she  never 
would  go  anywhere  agin.  But  things  come  to 
slack  water  last  fall,  and  she  actually  staid  down 
to  Shadtown  over  night,  and  made  a  few  visits. 
I  had  hopes  after  this.  One  evening  in  Febru- 
ary, after  reading  the  recipes  in  the  Agriculturist 
until  she  nodded,  she  suddenly  lifted  her  gold- 
bowed  spectacles  as  if  a  new  thought  had 
struck  her.  Says  she,  "Timothy,  I  gues3  I'm 
about  ready  for  another  journey.  Things  don't 
go  right  in-doors  any  longer.  I  spoiled  the  last 
batch  of  bread  I  undertook  to  make,  the  pies 
are  wretched,  the  soap  did  n't  come  good,  and  I 
narrowed  the  heel  of  your  stocking  too  soon. 
It  i3  about  time  I  stepped  out." 

"Well,  where  upon  earth  will  you  go  to  this 
time  of  year?"  I  asked, — "Cape  Cod,  or  the 
Jerseys  ?"  supposing  that  either  place  was  enough 
out  of  the  world  to  discourage  common  people. 

"  Cape  Cod,  if  it  will  suit  you  just  as  well. 
Ton  sec,  Cousin  Dorcas  Rogers  lives  down 
there,  and  I  have  n't  seen  her  since  she  was  up 
here,  ten  years  ngo." 

Capo  Cod  and  Dorcas  Rogers  1  This  was  a 
stumper.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 
going  to  the  "White  Mountains  or  to  any  other 
summer  resort  in  midwinter.  But  I  knew  it 
wa3  no  use  talking  when  Mrs.  Bunker's  mind 
was  made  up.  So  I  got  the  trunks  packed, 
thinking  all  the  while,  "I  guess  she'll  have  a 
gay  time  before  she  gets  back."  Think  of  going 
down  to  Rockaway  beach  in   February ! 

An  old-fashioned  stage-coach  set  us  down  at 
the  door  of  Gilbert  and  Dorcas  Rogers,  about 
two  miles  from  the  railroad.  It  was  close  by 
the  jiimping-off  place,  and  a  little  further  out 
of  the  world  than  I  had  ever  been  before.  They 
tell  about  laud  so  poor  that  the  more  a  man 
has  of  it,  the  worse  off  he  is.  It  is  no  joke. 
I've  seen  thousands  of  acres  of  just  such  laud. 
I  did  n't  see  even  a  mullein  stalk.  Pitch  Pine 
comes  up  there,  undertakes  to  grow,  and  gives 
it  up  as  a  bad  job.  I  felt  bad  for  the  Rogers 
family,  and  all  their  cousins.  Says  I,  "Cousin 
Gilbert,,ho\v  do  you  people  live  down  here  on 
the  Cape?  I  haven't  seen  anything  but  stunted 
trees  and  herbage  down  here ;  all  }-our  corn 
stubble  looks  blasted." 

"Wal,"  says  Cousin  Gilbert,  "  that  is  the  way 
it  strikes  strangers  generally.  But  we  are 
about  as  well  off  as  the  rest  of  mankind.  Some 
go  to  sea,  and  the  balance  raise  cranberries." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  cranberries 
pays  anything  decent?"  I  asked. 


"  Folks  'round  here  think  it's  about  the  best 
business  going,"  he  replied. 

"  And  what  is  good  swamp  laud  worth  where 
you  can  raise  them  ?'' 

"  Anywhere  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  rod." 

"Don't  you  mean  an  acre?"  I  asked,  thinking 
he  had  made  a  mistake. 

"  No,  I  mean  a  rod.  It  sells  from  two  to  fivo 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  if  everything  is  right 
about  it;  and  when  well  stocked  with  vines  in 
bearing  condition,  it  is  worth  from  a  thousand 
to  seventeen  hundred  dollars  an  acre." 

I  opened  my  eyes  at  this,  but  a3  Cousin  Gil- 
bert was  Deacon  in  the  church,  I  did  not  tell 
him  he  was  talking  loose.  I  thought  so,  though. 
I  had  noticed  a  good  many  cranberry  patche3 
as  I  came  down  to  the  railroad,  some  of  them 
partly  covered  witli  water,  and  some  all  dry. 
But  I  supposed  they  were  wild  vines,  and  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  them. 

"  Seventeen  hundred  dollars  an  acre  !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  That  sounds  like  speculation  in  city 
lots.  If  you  can  make  your  swamps  worth  a 
hundred  dollars  an  acre,  I  should  like  to  learn 
how.  Hookertown  has  thousands  of  acres  of 
just  such  land,  that  can  be  bought  for  a  song." 

"Perhaps  not  just  like  it,"  said  Gilbert,  de- 
liberately. "  All  swamp  land  will  not  raise 
cranberries  at  a  profit.  You  must  have  three 
things  to  make  a  first-class  bog — muck,  sand, 
and  the  cltancs  to  flow  suddenly.  Now,  there 
are  a  great  many  bogs  that  have  muck,  but  no 
sand  or  gravel  near,  and  a  still  greater  number 
that  have  these,  hut  are  so  situated  that  they 
cannot  be  flowed  in  a  few  hours.  Cranberries 
will  grow  on  almost  any  muck  or  peat  swamp, 
but  they  will  run  mostly  to  vines,  and  yield 
very  little  fruit.  The  sand  c'hecks  the  growth 
of  the  vines,  and  keeps  down  the  weeds  and 
grass.  The  water  guards  them  against  the 
worms  and  the  frost." 

"What  is  your  method  of  preparing  a  bog?" 

"Wal,"  said  Cousin  Gilbert,  tipping  back  in 
his  chair,  "it  is  a  good  deal  more  of  a  job  than 
you  would  think  for.  In  the  first  place,  you 
have  to  skin  the  surface  ten  or  twelve  inches 
deep,  taking  off  the  roots  and  sods,  and  making 
it  as  nearly  level  as  possible,  so  that  the  water 
will  readily  cover  it  and  run  off.  Then  yon 
want  to  ditch  the  swamp  in  lands  about  four 
rods  wide,  so  that  you  can  drain  the  land  in 
summer  when  the  fruit  is  growing.  This  is 
about  as  necessary  as  flowing  in  winter." 

"How  deep  do  you  make  your  drains  ?" 

"Two  feet  is  none  too  much.  They  '11  be  all 
the  while  filling  up,  and  it  is  better  to  make 
thorough  work  while  you  are  about  it." 

"And  what  next?" 

"  Wal,  after  you  get  the  muck  nicely  graded, 
you  spread  on  about  four  inches  of  sand  or 
gravel.  The  tiling  has  been  done  down  here, 
and  it  don't  make  much  difference  which  you 
use.  The  gravel  should  be  free  from  all  surface 
soil,  or  dirt,  as  they  call  it,  so  that  nothing  will 
grow  in  it.  This  can  be  done  at  any  time  of 
year,  but  generally  best  in  winter,  \>y  spreading 
the  covering  upon  the  ice.  When  the  ice  melts, 
the  sand  settles  very  evenly  upon  the  bottom. 
Some  spread  the  sand  directly  upon  the  bog 
without  surfing  it.  But  this  does  not  generally 
work  so  well.  The  surface  soil  of  a  swamp  is 
generally  full  of  roots  and  seeds,  which  spring 
up  and  choke  the  vines.  The  soil,  also,  is  too 
rich,  and  makes  the  cranberries  run  too  mucV 
to  vines.  We  have  learned  by  experience  that 
there  is  nothing  like  poor  land  for  cranberries." 

"  Cape  Cod  must  be  a  grand  place  to  learn 
that  lesson,"  I  said. 

"That's  so.     We  own  up  on  the  poor  land, 
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but  this  Band-just  suits  cranberries ;  and  as  long 

as  folks  ■will  buy  them,  they  make  us  as  rich  as 
if  we  owned  Illinois  prairies,  and  we  get  the 
ocean,  fish,  and  sea  breezes,  thrown  in  for  noth- 
ing-. It  is  just  as  well  that  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  not  made  alike." 

This  bit  of  Cape  Cod  philosophy  is  worth 
thinking  of,  and  while  your  readers  are  digest- 
ing it,  I  will  reserve  the  cranberry  sauce  for  the 
next  paper. 

llookertown,  Conn.,  )  Yours  to  Command, 

Out.  15th,  1S69.      i  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq.. 


Timber  for  the  Prairies. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTOR— CENTRAL  IOWA. 

[The  immense  breadth  of  fertile  land  lying 
between  the  western  line  of  Indiana  on  the  east, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  a  dis- 
tance little  short  of  a  thousand  miles,  is  nearly 
all  prairie.  Small  tracts  of  forest  are  found 
along  the  borders  of  part  of  the  water-courses, 
and  occasionally  elsewhere,  but  these  furnish 
only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  building  and 
fencing  material  required  on  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farms,  and  in  the  multitude  of  cit- 
ies and  villages  everywhere  springing  up -and 
expanding.  The  demand  for  railroad  ties  alone 
will  soon  be  a  large  ilem.  The  first  few  leading 
lines  of  railway  have  gathered  nearly  all 
of  the  limber  available  for  this  purpose.  Every 
mile  of  railway  requires  nearly  3,000  ties,  each 
one  of  which  is  a  pretty  large  piece  of  wood. 
Two  lines  of  railway  alone,  from  Chicago  to 
Omaha,  and  one  line  to  the  Mountains,  have  used 
about  five  million  ties.  These  will  nearly  all  need 
renewing  before  new  ones  can  be  grown  ;  and 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  other  prairie  railroads 
are  constructed  or  in  progress.  Whence  is  to 
come  the  supply  for  all  this  demand  for  buildings, 
railways,  and  fencing?  The  largest  supply  now 
comes  down  the  Mississippi,  and  is  distributed 
east,  and  especially  west  of  that  river;  but  this 
rource  can  not  be  depended  upon  indefinitely. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  "the  cream  of  the  northern 
forests  has  already  been  taken."  From  our  own 
observation  in  a  recent  journey  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  we  believe  it  is  practicable  to  profit- 
ably produce  on  the  prairies  themselves  all  the 
timber  that  will  be  needed.  And  if  set  about 
at  once,  it  can  be  done  by  the  time  the  present 
available  supply  will  be  exhausted.  "We  pur- 
pose to  agitate  this  subject,  and  to  call  out  the 
best  practical  information.  "While  in  Central 
Iowa,  we  engaged  the  aid  of  a  special  corres- 
pondent, whose  experiments  and  opportunities 
for  observation  enable  him  to  furnish  relia- 
ble information,  and  his  first  article  i3  given 
below.  He  will  probably  visit  other  portions 
of  the  prairie  regions,  as  he  has  already  done, 
to  make  investigations,  and  report  not  only  upon 
Timber,  upon  Fencing  aud  Hedging,  and  upon 
Fruit  Growing,  but  upon  crops  and  prairie  farm- 
ing generally.  In  the  meantime,  we  solicit  the 
views,  experiences,  aud  observations,  of  other 
practical  men,  actual  cultivators  on  Wosteni 
Prairies.— Eds.] 

Tree  Culture,  for  timber,  for  fruit,  for  fencing 
or  hedging,  and  for  shade  or  windbreak,  is  one 
of  the  most  importaut  subjects  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  our  Western  farmers.  I  will 
speak  in  this  article  of  Trees  for  Timber.  Two 
objects  are  to  be  kept  in  view  in  selecting  trees 
— first,  the  kind  of  product  desired  for  mechani- 
cal purposes;  aud  second,  the  usefulness  of  the 
trees  while  growing— in  ameliorating  the  rigor 
of  our  winters,  the  breaking-up  of  our  sweep- 
ing wind  currents,  and  thus  creating  a  greater 


uniformity  of  temperature  and  moisture,  and 
promoting  health  and  comfort.  The  second 
consideration  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  first. 
What  trees,  adapted  to  our  soil  aud  climate, 
will  best  secure  these  two  ends  ?  Practical  men 
differ  widely,  even  in  the  same  locality.  I  give 
the  result  of  my  own  experience  and  observation. 
The  White  or  Gray  Willow — the  ill-used,  the 
much-abused  willow — deserves  a  first  mention. 
No  other  tree  is  so  easily  propagated  ;  no  other 
grows  so  rapidly;  and  no  other  deciduous  or 
leaf-shedding  tree  forms  so  perfect  a  windbreak. 
There  is  scarcely  a  rod  of  ground  in  Iowa,  if  in 
any  oilier  prairie  State,  where  it  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully grown.  It  bears  abuse  admirably,  both 
in  culture  and  in  print!  [Our  correspondent  has 
not  and  never  has  had  any  interest  in  selling  wil- 
lows. We  have  seen  how  well  he  and  his  neigh- 
bors grow  them  fortheirown  use. — Eds.]  The 
timber,  like  all  other  very  rapidl}r  grown  wood, 
is  light,  but  it  makes  very  good  summer  fuel, 
and  is  useful  for  a  great  variety  of  other  pur- 
poses upon  the  farm.  It  should  not  be  planted 
near  dwellings,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  infested  with 
a  species  of  aphis,  which  sometimes  get  pos- 
session of  the  house,  and  is  worse  than  the  bed- 
bug to  get  rid  of.— In  a  future  article  upon 
Hedges,  I  will  give  my  experience  with  the 
willow,  and  observations  of\t  as  a  Hedge  plant, 
both  of  which  are  conclusive  to  me  that  it  will 
make  a  good  fence. 

The  Cotton-woocl  and  White  or  Soft  Maple 
are  both  valuable  trees,  though  perhaps  not  so 
in  the  order  I  have  named  them.  If  necessary 
to  give  up  either,  I  should  hardly  know  which 
to  part  with.  The  Cotton-wood  makes  a  re- 
markably rapid  growth,  and  on  account  of  its 
ability  to  stand  crowding,  and  ample  foliage,  it 
is  valuable  as  a  windbreak.  Like  the  willow,  it 
is  easily  propagated  from  "cuttings."  It  is  not 
a  desirable  door-yard  tree,  as  it  is  liable  to  be 
stripped  of  its  foliage  by,  beetles,  which  are 
annoying  around  a  house,  and  the  trees  become 
bare  and  unsightly.  The  comparative  value 
of  this  tree  and  the  White  Willow,  as  timber,  is 
about  the  same. 

The  White  Maple  is  in  great  favor  with  us, 
though  I  learned  recently  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  State  it  is  being  attacked  by  borers.  If  this 
is  true,  it  will  be  a  serious  objection  to  it.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  locality  where  this 
is  the  case.  It  is  hardy  and  thrifty,  free  from 
vermin,  and  just  the  thing  for  the  road-side  or 
the  front  yard.  It  is  easily  propagated  from  the 
seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  tolls, 
in  mellow  soil,  and  be  treated  very  much  like 
corn.  And  j  ust  here,  farmers  of  the  great  West, 
let  me  entreat  you  to  set  out  at  once,  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so,  a  row  of  these  trees  on  the 
road-side,  against  your  premises.  Set  the  fence, 
as  the  law  of  Iowa  at  least  allows  for  such  pur- 
poses, six  feet  into  the  highway,  and  plant  the 
trees  four  feet  within  the  fence,  so  that  they 
will  stand  two  feet  from  the  line  when  the  fence 
is  no  longer  needed  for  their  protection.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  trees  will  be  invaluable. 

The  Box  Elder  (Negundo)  and  European 
Larch  should  both  have  a  place  in  our  grounds. 
The  former  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiqntly  test- 
ed for  unqualified  praise,  and  the  latter,  though 
superior  for  timber,  is  too  slow  a  grower,  and 
too  tender  to  bo  recommended  for  extensive 
cultivation. 

The  few  of  our  farmers  who  plant  out  groves 
at  all  make  a  great  mistake  in  planting  only  one 
land  of  tree.  AVe  should  imitate  nature  here, 
and  have  jnpre  variety.  White  Elm,  Linden, 
Black,  and  White  Walnut,  Black  Cherry,  and  a 


few  hardy  Evergreens,  such  as  Spruce,  Pine, 
Fir,  and  Arbor  Vita?,  should  all  have  a  place, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  utility,  but  of  beauty .- 
Upon  the  subject  of  cultivation  nothing  need 
be  said,  as  every  farmer  well  understands  how 
necessary  it  is  to  all  vegetable  growth. 

By  an  Act  of  the  12th  General  Assembly  of 
Iowa,  every  taxpayer  who  shall  plant  and  suit- 
ably cultivate  one  or  more  acres  of  forest  trees 
for  timber,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  to  the 
amount  of  $100  for  each  acre,  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  any  County  may  increase  the 
exemption  to  $500  per  acre.  The  Board  may 
also  exempt  in  like  manner  for  every  half  mile 
of  hedge,  and  every  mile  of  shade-trees.  Fi- 
nally, do  we  of  the  West  sufficiently  realize  this 
one  great  want,  Trees? — trees  for  timber — for 
fuel — for  shade — for  fruit— for  fence — for  health, 
beauty,  profit?  Everything  else  Nature  has 
given  us  in  abundance  and  perfection.  She  al- 
ways wisely  withholds  something,  leaving  some- 
thing for  us  to  do.  Instead  of  covering  up  her 
beautiful  work  with  rocks  and  forests,  she  has 
left  it  open  to  the  gaze  of  Heaven,  as  if  proud 
of  the  work,  and  kindly  permitted  us  to  put  our 
trees  just  where  we  want  them,  instead  of 
obliging  us  to  hew  them  out  of  our  way  !  Let 
us  show  our  gratitude  by  completing  the  job, 
aud  put  ou  the  finishing  touch  right  speedily. 


Powesheik  Co.,  Iowa,   ) 
October,  1869.         \ 
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A   Priming;  Chisel. 


The  use  of  a  heavy  chisel  in  pruning  has  often 
been  advocated  in  these  columns.  We  give  be- 
low a  description  of  one  used  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Need- 
ham,  West  Peabody,  Mass.  The  drawing  is 
one-fourth  the  real  size,  which  is,  including 
socket,  9'|3  inches  long,  and  from  the  point  to  the 
shoulder,  4'la  inches.  Width  across  the  point, 
23J4  inches;  narrowest  part,  near  the  socket,  2'| » 
inches.  The  cutting  edge,  which  is  alike  on 
both  sides,  is  beveled  back  to  a  distance  of  6|e 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge.  The  chisel  is  '\  „  of 
an  inch  thick  near  the  shoulder,  and  tapers 
gradually  to  a  strong  point.  A  somewhat  simi- 
lar tool  is  made  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  man- 
ufacturers would  do  well  to  place  it  more  prom- 
inently before  the  public.  In  a  note  accom- 
panying his  drawing,  Mr.  Needham  says: 

"I  find  that  by  standing  upon  the  ground  I 
can  see  much  better  what  limbs  ought  to  be  re- 
moved, to  preserve  the  balance  of 
the  tree,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
soon  to  interfere  and  chafe  each 
other.  I  could  make  but  slow  prog- 
ress with  a  long-handled  saw ;  and 
by  using  a  common  chisel  a  portion 
of  the  bark  ou  the  stub  would  be 
started  up.  This  chisel  having  a 
concave  edge,  cuts  drawing;  the 
outer  edges  entering  first,  operate 
as  a  wedge,  leaving  the  dead  cut  at 
the  center,  with  very  little  friction. 
By  having  a  handle  four  or  five  feet 
long,  most  of  the  branches  of  any 
orchard  of  less  than  twenty  years 
of  age  can  be  reached.  By  placing 
the  chisel  drawing-wise,  branches 
Is |«  inches  and  less  in  diameter  can 
be  cut  off  by  four  or  five  blows  with 
a  common  mallet.  The  stub  is  left  smooth, 
slightly  con  vexed  in  its  center,  with  the  bark  un- 
broken. The  work  has  a  finished  look,  and  is 
done  in  less  than  one-fourth  the  time  in  which  it, 
could  be  done  with  a  saw.  The  cost  of  this  chisel, 
made  to  order  (by  a  pattern),  was  one  dollar." 


1869.] 
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Swine— Their  Qualities  and  our   Needs. 

Under  our  present  social  system  pork  seems 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  the.  com- 
munity, uot  only  to  supply  fixed  individual 
wants,  but  for  those  of  our  national  army, 
navy,  and  merchant  marine.  An  isolated  family 
or  a  limited  community 
may  eschew  pork,  fresh 
and  salt,  abjure  lard, 
sausages,  and  bacon, 
and  believe  that  there- 
by they  improve  their 
health,  prolong  then- 
lives,  and  add  essential- 
ly to  the  sum  total  of 
human  happiness ;  but 
were  such  a  change  of 
practice  brought  about 
throughout  the  country, 
a  revolution  would  be 
wrought  in  trade,  com- 
merce, farming,  and 
business  of  every  sort. 
We  raise  pigs  because 
they  are  easily  bred  and 
multiply  very  rapidly; 
they  make  a  greater 
amount  of  flesh  upon  a 
certain  quantity  of  feed 
than  any  other  stock ; 

they  lose  very  little  in  dressing  for  market; 
their  flesh  will  absorb  salt  enough  to  keep  sure- 
ly in  hot  weather  without  becoming  tough  and 
leathery  ;  their  fat  becomes  liquid  at  a  moder- 
ate heat,  and  when  pure  is  nearly  tasteless; 
and  because  their  meat,  whether  fresh  or  cured 
by  salt  and  smoke,  is  relished  by«almost  every 
one.  These  qualities  are  possessed  by  no  other 
animal,  and  if  well  bred,  well  fed,  and  kept  and 
fattened  in  good  health,  the  hue  and  cry  about 
the  uuhealthfuluess  of  pork  would  be  without 
that  foundation  which  it  now  unfortunately  has. 
The  domestication  of  pigs  has  produced  great 
changes  in  the  race. 


grubs,  roots,  or  what  not.  "  There,"  said  the 
proud  proprietor,  "  are  hogs  that  earn  their 
board."  Root,  hog,  or  die !  was  to  him  a  say- 
ing of  practical  wisdom,  and  it  went  directly 
against  his  principles  to  see  hogs  like  the  Suf- 
folks  simply  eat,  sleep,  and  grow.  It  bad  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  more  hard  work  and 


and  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  very  distinct 
breeds,  which  it  re- 
quires a  volume  to 
discuss.  Such  a  work 
we  hope  soon  to  be  ^ 
able  to  announce 
from  the  pen  of  a 
well-known  breeder. 
We  present  here- 
with two  engrav- 
ings, showing  the 
contrast  between  the 
wild  hogs  still  pre- 
served in  Central 
Europe,  and  the  cli- 
max reached  by 
English  breeders  of 
the  large  breeds. 
Commissioner  Ca- 
pron  tells  a  story  of 
a  Maryland  nabob 
who  prided  himself 
on  his  hogs.  On  vis- 
iting the  field  in 
which  they  grazed,  a 
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WILD  SWINE  OP  BUK0PE. 

rooting  hogs  did,  the  less  flesh  they  made.  This, 
however,  is  the  principle.  We  want  breeds  of 
hogs  of  good  constitutions,  quiet,  lazy  disposi- 
tions, great  capacity  for  digestion,  of  rapid 
growth  and  easy  fattening  qualities.  No  doubt 
the  true  principle  in  breeding  for  market  is  to  em- 
ploy large,  coarse  sows  in  connection  with  small, 
fine  males — for  thus  smallness  of  offal  and  ex- 
cellence in  the  quality  of  the  flesh  are  combined 
with  the  large  size  and  the  great  digestive 
powers  of  the  dam.  Better  and  more  profitable, 
and  probably  larger,  hogs  for  slaughter  may  be 
produced  in  this  way,  than  from  any  pure  breed. 


HHHMHtpii^i    .I'.' 


fine  lot  of  lazy  Buffolks  were  dozing  under  the 
fence  near  the  feeding  troughs.  "  See  there,"  said 
Mr.  N.,  "the  lazy  brutes!  They  do  nothing  but 
eat  and  sleep;  I  like  a  hog  that  will  earn  his 
own  living.  Wait  until  we  find  mine."  After 
some  search  they  were  found  in  a  swale  up  to 
their  eyes  in.  deep  furrows,  working  away  for 


Yorkshire  sow  "  pariax  duchess,"  as  drawn  by  Harrison 
Sows  Eating  their  Pigs. 


but  then,  would  not  light  feed  reduce  her,  and 
make  her  chance  for  a  healthy  litter  as  good  as 
that  of  a  lean,  half-fed  animal  ?  Would  she  not 
give  richer  milk,  and  would  not  the  pigs  grow 
all  the  faster  ?  Besides,  breeding  sows  were 
scarce,  and  it  was  this  one  or  nothing.  She  had 
thirteen  pigs  on  a  cold,  windy  day,  six  of  which 
died,  in  spite  of  Sam's 
most  careful  nursing. 
But  there  were  seven 
left,and  two-mouths-old 
pigs  would  be  worth 
thirty  cents  a  pound, — ■ 
rather  a  cheerful  pros- 
pect. At  a  week  old, 
one  was  strangely  miss- 
ing. It  could  not  have 
run  away,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  carry  it 
off.  Sam  said  the  can- 
nibal had  eaten  it  alive. 
He  administered  a 
pound  of  raw  pork  in 
slices  with  the  next 
feed,  and  the  evil  was 
checked  there.  The 
Deacon  had  a  lean, wild- 
looking  animal,  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  snout, 
so  accustomed  to  root- 
ing that  it  took  two 
rings  to  keep  her  in  anything  approaching 
wholesome  check.  She  had  the  run  of  a  small 
pasture,  or  what  once  was  pasture,  for  in  spite 
of  the  rings  I  noticed  that  grass  was  uncom- 
mon scarce,  and  dead  turf  plenty.  I  do  not 
think  her  rooting  propensity  was  much  abated 
by  the  rings.  This  lean,  mean-looking  animal 
had  eleven  nice  pigs,  and  raised  them  all.  The 
Deacon  says  he  never  loses  pigs  in  the  fall,  when 
the  sows  can  have  plenty  of  fresh  grass,  roots, 
and  grubs.  Sometimes  he  has  lost  them  in  the 
spring,  when  the  sows  were  kept  shut  up  and 
confined  principally  to  corn  meal  diet,  His 
philosophy  of  pig- 
eating  is  this.  Swine 
like  some  animal 
food,  and  especially 
roots,  for  which  they 
are  furnished  with  a 
natural  digger.  If 
they  can  have  access 
to  the  ground,  and 
get  plenty  of  grubs 
and  roots,  their  nat- 
ural appetite  is  sat- 
isfied. If  kept  up- 
on board  floors  or  in 
small  pens,  and  fed 
principally  upon 
meal  and  slops,  they 
have  a  great  craving 
for  flesh,  and  not  in- 
frequently devour 
their  own  offspring. 
He  says  the  leaner 
you  keep  a  sow,  the 
more  she  will  root 
and  gather  worms 
and  grubs.  I  think 
the   Deacon   carries 


Win: 


The  Deacon  beat  me  badly  on  pigs,  and  the 
way  it  happened  was  this.  I  bought  a  big  fat 
sow  a  short  time  before  her  time  was  up,  for  a 
big  price,  calculating  on  a  dozen  pigs  at  least. 
She  was  a  little  too  fat  according  to  my  notions, 


his  philosophy  rather  too  far,  but  it  may  be,  like 
most  stories,  founded  on  fact.  He  recommends 
feeding  sows  that  have  this  propensity  to  eat 
pigs,  with  some  raw  animal  food,  such  as  butch- 
er's offal,  and  plenty  of  roots,  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  provender.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  Deacon's  philosophy,  he  has 
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beaten  me  on  pigs.  They  look  better  and  are 
nearly  twice  as  many.  With  pigs  at  thirty 
cents  a  pound  it  counts.  Connecticut. 

[Our  correspondent's  philosophy  expressed  in 
the  first  part  of  his  article,  that  there  is  little 
harm  in  a  son*  being  in  good  condition,  is  our 
firm  conviction.  The  Deacon's  notion  that  raw 
meat  and  roots  are  excellent,  we  endorse  too,  so 
far  as  feeding  roots  goes.  There  is  little  or  no 
evidence  in  favor  of  feeding  raw  meat,  pro- 
vided the  bowels  are  kept  open  by  roots  and 
a  little  charcoal  and  ashes  now  and  then. — Ed.] 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  71. 

"Did  you  see  anything  new  at  the  Fair?" 
asks  the  Deacon.  "  Not  much  ;  but  I  saw  what 
is  a  good  deal  better,  a  great  many  old  friends, 
and  not  a  few  asked  me  '  Who  is  the  Deacon  ?' " 
As  I  was  examining  the  splendid  collection  of 
steel  plows  and  other  implements  ami  machines 
shown  by  the  Remington  Agricultural  works,  a 
farmer  quietly  remarked,  "  Tiiat  is  the  plow  the 
Deacon  thinks  brings  in  the  weed?."  They  now 
make  a  steel  plow  with  a  steel  "jointer,"  or  little 
plow  in  front,  for  turning  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
top-soil  into  the  bottom  of  the  previous  furrow, 
similar  to  the  so-called  "Michigan  double  plow," 
except  that  it  is  made  of  steel,  and  the  small 
plow  has  a  blade  of  steel  standing  up  from  the 
point,  to  cut  the  sod  like  a  coulter.  They  say 
that  it  is  none  too  heavy  for  two  horses,  but  I 
should  certainly  prefer  to  put  on  three,  for  the 
object  of  these  plows  is  to  smother  the  grass 
and  weeds  by  turning  them  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  and  covering  them  witli  five  or  six 
inches  of  soil,  and  consequently  we  ought  to 
put  the  plow  in  pretty  deep.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  jointer  makes  nearly  a  horse's  dif- 
ference in  the  draft.  They  are  also  making  a 
double  mould-board  plow,  which  must  be  just 
the  thing  for  those-who  believe  in  hilling  up 
corn  and  potatoes.  The  mould-boards  can  be 
expanded  or  contracted  to  suit  wide  or  narrow 
rows.  It  would  also  be  useful  for  making  ridges 
for  turnips  and  other  root-crops.  I  should  like 
it  better  if  made  of  steel,  for  if  the  land  is  as 
fine  and  mellow  as  it  should  be  for  root-crops, 
these  double  mould-board  plows  are  apt  to  clog. 
The  Remingtons  are  also  making  what  we  have 
long  wauled — sted  teeth  or  blades,  for  Shares' 
harrow.  It  is  a  capital  implement  for  covering 
grain,  or  for  harrowing  an  inverted  sod  for  corn, 
or  for  any  crop  that  requires  three  or  four  inches 
of  loose,  mellow  soil.  These  steel  blades  cut 
the  sod  to  pieces  without  bringing  it  to  the  sur- 
face, but  turn  over  and  mellow  the  loose  earth. 

There  was  a  hand  potato  digger  that  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  Society,  who  saw  it  tried,  spoke 
highly  of.  It  is  simply  a  wide  fork  with  six  ot 
seven  teeth,  with  a  movable  fulcrum  behind. 
The  fork  is  thrust  into  the  soil  on  one  side  of 
the  hill,  and  by  bearing  down  on  the  handles  the 
potatoes  are  lifted  up,  and  the  fork  is  shaken  up 
and  down  on   this   fulcrum  to  separate   them. 

Another  thing  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  was  Wheeler  &  Melick's  ten-horse- 
power thrashing  machine.  It  lias  a  contriv- 
ance for  regulating  the  blast  of  the  fanning-mill, 
and  the  use  of  sieves  is  entirely  dispensed  wilh. 
It  was  in  operation  on  the  grounds,  and  cer- 
tainly cleaned  the  grain  perfectly,  and  one  of 
the  committee  told  mo  that  none  of  the  grain 
was  blown  over.  The  manufacturers  as- 
sented when  I  told  them  that  farmers  would 
soon  refuse  to  biro  thrashing  machines  that 
were    not    driven    by   steam,  but    smiled    in- 


credulously when  I  told  them  that  we  wanted 
straw  carriers  that  could  be  elevated  as  high 
again  as  at  present.  Most  of  us  are  obliged  to 
stack  our  straw  in  the  yard,  and  the  higher  we 
can  make  the  stack,  the  smaller  is  the  proportion 
of  straw  damaged  on  the  roof. 

W.  H.  McKinney,  of  Ohio,  who  asked  my 
advice  last  summer  in  regard  to  plowing  under 
clover,  sends  me  the  result.  He  plowed  under 
the  clover  the  last  of  June  when  it  was  in  full 
bloom ;  cross-plowed  the  field  the  last  of 
August;  on  the  5lh  of  September  "  ridged  the 
whole  field  with  large  shovel-plows,  and  sowed 
l'|,  bushels  of  red  chalf  wheat  per  acre,  and 
harrowed  it  with  a  common  \  harrow  until  the 
ground  was  level.  It  grew  finely  in  the  fall, 
and  sustained  no  injury  during  winter.  Like 
all  the  wheat  in  this  section  it  did  not  start  early 
in  the  spring,  but  after  a  while  it  commenced  to 
grow  and  soon  left  all  other  fields  far  behind. 
About  four  acres  in  the  field  fell  before  it  head- 
ed out,  and  just  before  harvest  we  had  a  heavy 
storm  that  laid  it  badly,  so  that  we  had  to  cut 
with  the  reaper  all  one  way.  The  sheaves  were 
almost  as  thick  as  they  could  lie  on  the  ground. 
We  have  just  thrashed,  and  had  four  hundred 
bushels  from  the  twenty  acres,  or  twenty  bush- 
els per  acre,  while  the  average  of  our  neighbors 
is  only  fifteen  bushels."  Mr.  McK.  adds  :  "  If 
we  have  to  sell  at  less  than  $1.50  per  bushel,  we 
lose  money,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
labor."  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  well  to  look  the  fact  squarely  in  the 
face.  There  is  no  business  which  is  not  some- 
times carried  on  at  a  loss,  and  farming  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Farmers  have  no  fixed 
rules  in  regard  to  selling.  When  prices  are 
high,  thej*  are  more  inclined  to  hold  on,  in  hope 
that  they  will  be  higher;  and  when  prices  are 
low,  they  are  often  in  a  hurry  to  sell  for  fear 
they  will  be  lower.  Tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
wheat  ought  to  be  higher  this  fall  than  it  should 
have  been  last  fall.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  we  shall  get  a  paying  price.  Powerful 
as  the  agricultural  press  has  become,  it  is  not 
yet  capable  of  inducing  farmers  to  combine  to- 
gether for  their  own  interests.  The  time  is 
coming,  however,  when  we  shall  know  how 
much  it  ought  to  cost  us  to  produce  a  bushel  of 
wheat  in  an  average  season,  and  we  shall  refuse 
to  sell  unless  we  get  a  fair  price.  People  must 
eat,  and  it  would  seem  that  producers  had  the 
question  of  price  in  their  own  hands.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  is  true  ;  but  with  the  mod- 
ern means  of  transportation  we  cau  never  per- 
manently get  unreasonably  high  prices.  We 
have  to  compete  with  the  whole  world,  and  the 
problem  we  have  to  solve  is,  how  to  raise  our 
products  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  done  by  any 
other  nation.  If  wages  are  too  high,  they  must 
come  down.  In  this  respect,  however,  farmers 
must  compete  with  other  industries.  Men  will 
not  work  for  us  for  less  than  they  cau  get  in  the 
nurseries  or  market  gardens,  or  on  railroads  or 
canals.  They  will  not  dig  ditches  on  the  farm 
for  less  wages  per  day  than  they  can  get  for  dig- 
ging sewers  in  the  cities.  The  trouble  at  present 
is,  that  we  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
country  than  the  same  class  of  labor  is  worth 
in  the  cities.  Only  think  of  a  man  earning 
$5.35  a  day  in  digging  underdrains  ! 

These  English  ditchers  (see  Col.  Waring's  ar- 
ticle in  October  Agriculturist,  page  374)  must 
think  "America's  a  great  country,"  when  they 
can  get  75  cents  a  rod  for  making  underdrains, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  the  work  25  cent9  a 
rod  cheaper  than  the  "  experienced  Irish  ditch- 
ers."   No  wonder  that  Robert  ©onmgsljy,  who 


was  here  last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  to  enquire  into  the  "prospects  of  the 
English  laborer  in  America,"  reports  that, 
while  "  the  English  mechanic  gains  little  or 
nothing  by  emigration,  except  the  chance  of  a 
good  gratis  education  for  his  children,  the  un- 
skilled laborer  gains  in  addition  a  great  increase 
of  wages,  of  comfort,  and  of  liberty,  while  the 
agricultural  laborer  gains  everything." 

Fifteen  cents  a  rod,  in  our  currency,  would  bo 
considered  a  high  price  for  digging  and  laying 
such  drains  in  England.  And  how  is  it  possible 
that  we  can  afford  to  pay  five  times  as  much  for 
the  same  work  here?  I  have  never  yet  paid 
more  than  twenty-five  cents  a  rod  for  digging  a 
drain  three  feet  deep.  Mr.  Swan,  who  laid  55 
miles  of  draining  tile  on  his  farm  in  two  years, 
got  his  drains  dug  for  twelve  cents  per  rod — but 
that  was  before  the  war.  It  is  much  the  better 
way  to  let  out  the  digging  by  the  rod,  but  it  is 
not  often  that  you  can  find  men  willing  to  do 
the  work  at  a  fair  price.  A  good  plan  is  to  pay 
the  men,  say  $1.25  per  day,  and  then  agree  to 
give  them  twenty-five  cents  for  every  rod  they 
cut  over  five  rods  a  da)-.  They  are  in  this  way 
sure  of  a  fair  day's  wages,  no  matter  what  the 
character  of  the  land  may  prove,  and  they  have 
a  chance  of  earning  extra  wages  according  to 
their  skill  and  industry. 

Last  winter  I  had  considerable  ditching  done 
on  the  plan  recommended  by  Col.  Waring — 
that  is  to  say  we  laid  the  tiles  as  fast  as  we  dug 
the  ditches.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  under- 
drains can  be  cut  and  laid  in  winter  to  any  ad- 
vantage, where  we  have  heavy  snows  and  zero 
weather.  The  system  works  well  when  you  at- 
tend to  cleaifrng  out  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and 
laying  the  tiles  yourself.  It  must  be  done  with 
care  and  judgment.  If  there  is  water  enough 
in  the  ditch  to  level  by,  all  that  need  be  done  is 
to  cut  the  ditches  deep  enough  and  be  sure  thai, 
the  water  passes  away  through  each  tile  as  it  is 
laid.  I  propose  to  dig  some  more  ditches  this 
winter  in  the  same  way.  The  plan  is  to  take  a 
plowman  who  can  strike  out  a  straight  furrow  ; 
stick  poles  where  the  ditch  is  to  lie,  and  turn 
two  or  three  furrows  on  each  side  of  them. 
Make  the  first  furrow  six  or  eight  inches  deep, 
the  second  one  as  much  deeper  as  it  can  be 
turned  over  properly,  and  the  last  furrow  as 
deep  as  three  or  four  horses  can  draw  the  plow. 
Go  up  and  down  the  dead  furrow  or  ditch  with 
the  plow  two  or  three  times,  until  the  soil  is  all 
broken  up  fine,  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  as  deep  as  possible.  Dr.  Grant's  "Great 
Trench  Plow,"  figured  in  the  American  Agri- 
cultural Annual  for  18(18  (pages  49  and  50),  is 
probably  the  best  implement  that  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  I  mean  to  get  one  of  them 
and  try  it  before  winter  sets  in.  With  such  a 
plow  there  can  be  no  trouble  in  getting  down  at 
least  two  feet  deep,  putting  on  four  horses 
abreast  and  going  two  or  three  times  in  the 
same  furrow.  The  snow  settles  in  these  dead- 
furrows,  and  the  loose  soil  underneath  being  a 
good  non-conductor,  does  not  freeze  so  hard  but 
that  a  spade  can  be  easily  driven  through  the 
slight  crust.  It  is  much  pleasanter  work  dig- 
gin"  such  underdrains  in  the  winter  when  the 
soil  is  comparatively  dry,  than  in  the  early 
sprins  when  the  ground  is  wet  and  muddy.  If 
the  land  needs  draining,  however,  when  you 
fret  down  three-and-a-half  or  four  feet  deep,  you 
will  find  water  enough  to  level  by— and  this  is 
all  that  is  needed.  Chopping  was  formerly  the 
principal  winter  work.  But  witli  many  of  us 
the  chopping  period  has  passed,  and  we  havs 
entered  on  the  draining  epoch.     And  it  is  my 
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opinion  that  the  work  must  be  done  principally 
in  the  winter,  when  other  farm  work  is  not 
pressing.  I  paid  the  best  men  only  $1.00  a  day 
for  ditching  last  winter,  and  some  of  the  poorer 
ones  only  75  cents,  without  board.  If  I  had 
put  it  off  until  spring  not  a  man  of  them  would 
have  worked  for  less  than  $1.50  or  $1.75.  But 
being  through  with  the  ditching  and  having  lit- 
tle work  that  must  be  done,  they  worked  all 
spring  for  $1.25  per  day.  If  a  farmer  who  hires 
men  by  the  day  gets  behind  with  his  work,  the 
men  will  do  all  they  can  to  get  him  in  a 
tight  place  and  then  put  the  screws  on. 

To  ditch  in  winter,  we  must  get  all  ready  be- 
forehand. The  tiles  can  be  drawn  when  we 
have  good  sleighing,  but  it  is  necessary  to  order 
them  previously.  Make  up  your  mind  in  the 
fall  where  the  drains  arc  to  be  cut.  If  the  main 
drain  is  to  discharge  into  an  open  ditch,  the 
ditch  should  be  cleaned  out,  or  "scoured,"  as 
the  English  farmers  call  it,  so  tli.it  the  water 
will  pass  off  freely.  Tins  should  be  done  in  the 
summer  or  autumn,  before  heavy  rains  set  in. 
Make  sure  of  the  outlets  to  the  drains.  There 
is  clangerof  the  land  freezing  on  the  sides  of  the 
open  ditch,  and  it  is  well,  after  you  have  plowed 
out  the  furrows,  to  dig  out  the  underdraiu  from 
the  open  ditch  as  deep  as  you  intend  to  have  it 
for  half  a  rod  or  so.  Then,  when  the  corn  is  all 
husked  and  the  stalks  in  the  barn;  when  the 
potatoes  are  dug  and  in  the  cellar,  or  if  put  in 
pits,  when  the  second  layer  of  straw  and  dirt 
has  been  thrown  on  to  make  sure  of  their  not 
freezing ;  when  the  sheep  and  cattle  are  in  their 
winter  quarters  and  the  fat  pigs  are  in  the  pork 
barrel ;  when  you  have  plowed  the  last  furrow, 
and  the  implements  and  machines  are  all  housed ; 
when  you  wake  up  some  morning  to  find  a  foot 
of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  atmosphere 
bright,  dry,  cold,  and  stimulating,  get  a  good 
warm  breakfast,  and  put  on  it  well-oiled  pair  of 
boots,  and  then  "  what  larks  !"  Chopping  has 
its  pleasures,  doubtless,  because  it  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  skill  and  energy,  but  underdraining 
far  more.  The  operations  are  essentially  alike. 
A  dull,  slow,  plodding  man  never  makes  a  good 
chopper  or  a  good  ditcher.  In  ditching,  as  in 
chopping,  it  is  the  "big  chips"  that  count.  An 
energetic  man  will  thrust  a  sharp,  narrow  spade 
into  ground  where  a  plodder  would  think  he 
must  use  the  pick.  Men  who  are  riding  past 
on  a  load  of  wood,  slapping  their  hands,  may 
think  it  cold  work  to  dig  underdrains  with  the 
thermometer  near  zero.  Bat  they  know  nothing 
about  it.  Let  the  work  .be  performed  with  the 
necessary  energy,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  extra  wrappings.  But  good  men  should  not 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day — and  poor 
men  have  no  business  in  an  underdrain. 

Two  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  came  to 
see  my  farm  a  short  time  since,  and  the  thing 
which  seemed  to  impress  them  most  was  the 
quantity  of  grass  along  the  sides  of  the  roads. 
They  seemed  to  have  expected  that  with  our 
high-priced  land,  we  should  economize  every 
inch.  One  of  my  neighbors,  a  thriving  German 
farmer,  has  made  the  sides  of  the  road  smooth 
and  level,  and  this  year  mowed  quite  a  nice 
crop  of  hay  from  them.  Too  many  of  us  make 
the  road  the  receptacle  for  all  the  stones, 
sticks,  and  rubbish  of  the  farm.  The  thistles 
come  up  between  the  stones.  Mowing  the 
grass  is  out  of  the  question.  The  best  we  can 
do  is  to  top  off  the  thistles  occasionally.  I 
know  of  few  things  that  would  add  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  country  as  to  have  all  the 
road-sides  made  smooth  and  level,  and  have  the 
grass  cut  witli  a  mowing  machine  twice  a  year. 


The  thrifty  German  alluded  to  is  doing  too  well 
to  have  any  thought  of  selling,  hut  if  he  had  I 
am  sure  his  farm  would  sell  for  $10  an  acre 
more  for  having  such  a  lawn-like  road-side,  and 
for  the  general  air  of  neatness  and  thrift  which 
it  imparts  to  the  establishment. 

These  gentlemen  said  the  negroes  were  doing 
much  better  than  they  expected.  The  more 
intelligent  of  them  were  working  the  land  on 
shares,  and  the  others  worked  for  $8  or  $10  per 
month  and  board, — the  board  consisting  of  a 
peck  of  corn  meal  and  four  pounds  of  pork  a 
week.  Another  year  it  was  supposed  they 
would  demand  and  obtain  higher  wages.  In 
reply  to  a  question  regarding  the  profits  of 
farming,  they  said:  "We  calculate  to  make 
$200  to  each  hand.  A  farmer  who  employs 
twenty-five  hands  ought  to  make  $5,000  a  year." 
This  mode  of  stating  the  matter  strikes  one 
strangely  here  at  the  North;  but  after  all,  is  it 
not  the  true  idea?  It  is  from  our  labor  and  not 
from  the  "acres,"   that  we  obtain  our    profits. 

Jason  Smith,  a  well-known  farmer  of  Seneca 
Co.,  writes :  "  Tour  Walks  and  Talks  in  the 
Agriculturist  arc  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  are  read  with  interest  and  avidity.  I 
would  like  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  and  sug- 
gestions to  strengthen  your  cause.  I  highly  ap- 
prove of  your  advocacy  of  the  practice  of  sum- 
mer-fallowing, which,  if  done  thoroughly,  is  a 
sure,  if  not  the  only  economical,  means  of  de- 
stroying troublesome  weeds,  such  as  the  Canada 
thistle,  cockle,  Mayweed,  white  and  }-ellow 
daisies,  pigeon  weed,  plantain,  burdock,  rag- 
weed, mustard,  quack  grass,  with  a  host  of 
summer  weeds  too  numerous  to  mention.  Near- 
ly all  of  these,  except  quack  grass,  can  be  killed 
by  thorough  summer-fallowing  in  a  dry  season. 
Unless  we  adopt  a  better  system  of  farming,  the 
weeds  and  insects  will  drive  us  from  our  farms. 
The  law  requiring  path-masters  to  cut  the  weeds 
on  the  road-side  at  least  twice  a  year  is  a  dead 
letter  on  the  statute  books,  and  where  the  law 
prohibiting  cattle  from  running  at  large  has 
been  enforced,  the  road-sides  duriug  the  past  wet 
summer  became  a  perfect  swamp  of  weeds  and 
grass.  I  think  we  should  petition  the  Legisla- 
ture to  allow  sheep  to  run  in  the  highways. 
Thej'  are  peaceable  animals  and  easily  fenced 
against,  and  if  kept  on  short  allowance,  will  de- 
stroy nearly  all  kinds  of  weeds.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  fences  should  bo  dispensed  with,  and 
the  farmers  allowed  to  cultivate  the  land  up  to 
the  road-side.  *  *  There  are  tws  methods  of 
eradicating  weeds  or  keeping  them  in  check. 
The  best  is  thorough  fallowing,  and  the  next  is 
keeping  the  land  in  grass  and  cutting  tho  weeds 
often  enough  to  prevent  them  from  going  to 
seed.  They  cannot  germinate  or  take  root  to 
any  extent  in  a  stiff  sward.  Every  farmer 
should  fallow  at  least  one  field  every  year, 
which,  in  time,  would  clear  his  farm  of  these 
pests.  In  witnessing  the  operation  of  a  new 
steam  thrashing  machine  recently,  it  was  dis- 
gusting to  see  how  much  bulk  the  feeder  had  to 
put  through  for  the  quantity  of  grain.  As  a 
general  rule,  about  one-third  of  the  bulk  was 
weeds — and  this  on  farms  the  owners  of  which 
make  some  pretensions  to  being  model  fanners." 

Mark  you,  this  i3  from  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the 
home  of  such  farmers  as  John  Johnston,  Robert 
J.  Swan,  the  lamented  Ten  Eyck  Foster,  and 
John  Delafield, — a  County  which  has  produced 
more  wheat  per  acre  than  any  other  in  the 
State.  I  fear  the  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  It 
is  certainly  true  of  this  section.  I  think  my 
corn  field  is  tolerably  clean  (the  result  of  two 
corn  crops  in  succession  five  years  ago,  and  the 


thorough,  almost  the  excessive,  use  of  the  culti- 
vator at  that  time,  together  with  its  free  use  this 
season).  But  with  this  exception,  I  do  not 
know  of  asingle  field  of  clean  corn,  or  clean  po- 
tatoes, or  clean  beans.  Even  the  Deacon's 
wheat  stubble,  though  there  is  a  fine  growth  of 
young  clover,  is  far  from  clean.  This  is  in 
Monroe  Co.,  "the  center  of  the  garden  of  the 
Empire  State,"  where  good  farm  land  is  sup- 
posed to  be  worth,  and  actually  sells  for,  $125 
to  $200  per  acre.  The  remedy  is  "  fall-fallow- 
ing," for  spring  crops,  to  be  seeded  down  with 
clover;  fall-plowing  followed  by  summer-fal- 
lowing for  wheat,  also  to  be  seeded  with  clover; 
planting  two  hoed  crops,  such  as  corn  and  po- 
tatoes, in  succession,  and  the  constant  use  of 
the  cultivator  between  the  rows;  and  plowing 
or  cultivating  in  the  fall,  after  the  crop  is  re- 
moved. If  the  wheat  or  barley  stubbles  that 
are  seeded  with  clover  throw  up  weeds,  pass  tho 
mowing  machine  over  them  to  prevent  their 
going  to  seed,  and  keep  down  the  weeds  along 
the  fences,  and  in  waste  places  and  road-sides. 
A  few  years  of  such  treatment  will  clear  our 
farms  and  do  much  to  enrich  them  and  our- 
selves at  the  same  time. 


Cattle  in  the  Eoad. 


A  correspondent  complains  bitterly  of  his 
thriftless  neighbors  who  allow  their  cattle,  geese, 
and  hogs,  to  run  in  the  road — starving  them  on 
their  own  premises  that  they  may  get  a  starv- 
ling  living  on  the  highway.  They  dodge  into 
every  open  gateway,  plunder  the  garden,  tear 
down  the  roses  from  the  trellis,  mar  the  flower 
borders,  break  the  shrubbery,  eat  the  turnips, 
destroy  the  paling,  and  are  the  pest  of  the 
neighborhood.  Patience,  my  good  friend. 
There  is  a  remedy.  Your  neighbor,  who  thus 
torments  his  friends,  is  influenced  solely  by  the 
love  of  gain.  He  thinks  all  that  his  cattle  steal 
from  the  highway  and  from  the  fields  of  his 
neighbors  is  so  much  gain  to  him.  You  have 
only  to  make  him  feel  that  it  is  loss  in  money 
and  in  self  respect,  to  reform  him.  In  most 
civilized  communities  you  have  the  law  on 
your  side.  There  is  a  pound  for  stray  cattle, 
geese,  and  hogs,  and  if  they  are  put  in,  he  can- 
not get  them  out  without  paying  the  lines  and 
fees.  A  little  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
afflicted  will  soon  open  his  eyes,  as  well  as  his 
purse.  He  will  keep  his  cattle  at  less  expense 
upon  his  own  land.  There  must  be  no  tender- 
heartedness shown  him  under  the  misapprehen- 
sion that  he  will  make  reprisals.  Let  him  if 
lie  dare.  You  are  unmanly  if  you  wiil  not  de- 
fend your  own  property  by  all  legal  measures. 
He  is  as  full  of  conceit  as  an  egg  is  of  meat,  and 
as  long  as  he  finds  that  his  cattle  can  steal  from 
the  highway  with  impunity,  lie  will  keep  them 
at  it.  He  thinks  it  is  smart  to  get  ahead  of  the 
public  in  this  way,  and  until  you  can  take  this 
conceit  out  of  him,  and  show  him  that  it  \< 
wicked  rather  than  smart,  there  is  no  hope  of 
his  reform.  The  pound  for  his  cattle  will  be  a 
means  of  grace  that  he  cannot  slight.  If  tho 
law  is  against  you  it  will  take  a  little  longer  to 
reach  your  result,  but  it.  is  equally  sure.  By 
sufficient  painstaking  a  l.iw  can  be  secured  in 
any  township,  clearing  the  highway  of  cattle. 
The  proposition  that  a  man  should  pasture  his 
own  cattle  is  so  just  that  few  men  will  argue 
long  against  it.  Public  opinion  can  be  reformed 
and  made  right  on  this  subject,  and  with  tho 
law  on  your  side,  it  will  bo  your  own  fault  if 
your  neighbors  thrust  their  surplus  cattle  upon 
your  premises.     Try  the  effect  of  the  pound. 
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Bulls    in  Harness. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  various  modes 
of  usincr   Hie  labor  of   bovine   auimals — oxen. 


BULL  IN  CAKT    HARNESS. 


cows,  and  bulls — in  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
should  so  universally  have  contemplated  yoking 
or  harnessing  them  in  pairs.  Horses  have  been 
used  singly,  both  for  light  aud  heavy  draft,  but 
only  now  and  then  some  zealous  utilitarian  or 
some  poverty-stricken  peasant  has  applied  the 
strength,  the  oue  of  his  bull,  the  other  of  his 


Fig.  3.— BULL  IN  WAGON  HARNESS. 

lone  cow,  to  tillage  of  the  soil  or  other  agricul- 
tural labor.  We  have  long  had  our  own  no- 
tions as  to  how  bulls  might  best  he  harnessed, 
but  some  time  ago  set  about  finding  out  what 
other  plans  were  in  vogue.  To  this  end  we 
proposed  the  question  in  the  Agriculturist, 
aud  have  heard  from  several  of  our  readers. 
One  who  studies  the  form  of  the  bull,  os,  aud 
cow,  especially  when  they  are  walking,  will  see 
clearly,  we  think,  that  there  are  but  two  points 
from  which  they  can  draw  a  load.  One  is  where 
the  yoke  rests  ordinarily  as  cattle  are  worked  in 
this  country, — the  top  of  the  neck  in  front  of 
the  shoulders ;  the  other  is  the  forehead,  where 
the  yoke  is  generally  placed  in  Europe  and 
Spanish  America.  "When  oxen  are  yoked  in  the 
common  way,  they  draw  chiefly  by  the  yoke, 


Fig.  5.— BULL  IN  SINGLE  YOKE. 

and  not  very  much  by  the  bows,  as  might  be 
supposed.  The  ox  cannot  draw  comfortabh  in 
a  breast  collar,  that  is,  by  a  strap  passing 
around  under  the  neck  horizontally,  to  which 


the  traces  are  attached.  It  would  draw  across 
the  points  of  the  shoulders,  or  below  them  upon 
the  brisket,  and  in  cither  case  would  cramp  the 
motions  of  the  fore  legs  and  pain  the  animal — 
we  all  know  how  quickly 
a  tight  ox-how  will  gall 
the  throat ;  and  besides,  it 
would,  we  presume,  inter- 
fere with  hreathing  and 
rumination.  The  natural 
aud  only  way  for  an  ox  or 
bull  in  a  state  of  freedom 
to  exert  all  its  power  is,  by 
the  horns  or  forehead,  so 
that  the  animal  canp«s/t,  as 
when  fighting.  The  objec- 
tions to  this  mode  of  yok- 
ing oxen  are,  that  their 
heads  are  uncomfortably 
confined  when  drawing, 
that  a  separate  neck-yoke 
or  harness  must  be  used  if  cattle  are  work- 
ed in  a  cart  or  wagon,  and  (which  has  not 
yet  been  proved)  that  they  draw  no  easier. 
These  objections,  however,  apply  with  less 
force  to  yoking  single  bulls  by  the  head. 
The  different  methods  we  are  now  able  to 
suggest  are  illustrated  with  con- 
siderable minute- 
ness to  make  them 
clearer.  Figure  5 
represents  a  bull  in 
the  single  wooden 
yoke,  made  like,  or, 
in  some  cases  per- 
haps, of  half  a  com- 
mon 5"okc,  than 
which  the  ends 
jj  ought  to  he  longer 
S°?  and  more  pointed. 
sIHis  They  should  have 
strong  bolts  passing 
through  them,  with  rings  or  hooks  attached, 
to  which  traces  may  be  fastened.  This  is  an 
awkward  contrivance,  but  strong,  convenient, 


wagon  harness,  and  figure  4  a  plow  harness, 
with  collars.     The  neck-band  collar  (see  fig.  2) 
would  work  equally  well  for  plowing. 
American  preferences  condemn    the  use  of 


Fig.  3. — BULL  HARNESSED  WITH  A  NECK-BAND. 


the  head-yoke,  which  is  represented  by  figures 
G  and  7.  Figure  8  represents  the  head  of  a  bull 
with  the  yoke  attached.  This  yoke  is  made  of 
hickory  or  ash,  the  wood  being  20  inches  long, 
somewhat  curved,  3  inches  wide,  and  l'|a  inches 
thick,  tapering  to  the  tips.    The  ends  are  ironed, 


Fig.  7. — BOTTOM   OF  HEAD-YOKE. 

and  easily  made.  It  may  be  used  with  either 
the  cart  or  wagon  harness,  as  shown  in  figures 
1  and  3,  and  is  not  uufrequently  seen  in  New 
England.  Figure  2  is  a  bull  harnessed  to  draw 
mainly  by  a  neck-band,  connected  with  breech- 
ing straps  and  traces.  The  harness  goes  in 
front  of  the  brisket,  but  comparatively  little  draft 
comes  upon  it.  "When  cattle  are  thus  harnessed 
in  pairs,  a  hold-back  chain  goes  from  the  breast- 
piece  to  the  pole.  We  have  the  sketch  from  a 
friend  who  has  seen  it  used  in  the  Middle  States. 
Figure  1  shows  a  bull  in  a  regular  horse-cart 
harness,  the  collar  being  simply  inverted.  A 
young  bull  may  usually  be  harnessed  in  this 
way,  but  most  old  ones  would  need  to  have  the 
collar  widened.  The  shape  of  a  bull's  neck 
is  such  that  a  large  horse  collar,  that  may  be 
opened,  will  often  fit  very  well.  The  riugs  or 
hooks  in  the  hames  for  attaching  the  traces  are 
in  just  the  right  places,  but,  unfortunately,  some 
bulls  cannot  be  harnessed  with  an  ordinary  col- 
lar; for  such  collars  must  be  made,  or  some 
other  plan  adopted.     Figure  3  shows  a  common 


Fig.  4. — BULL   IN   PLOW    HARNESS. 

and  have  strong  hooks  attached.  A  leathern 
cushion  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  curve,  well 
padded  with  hair  or  moss.  Straps  passing 
through  holes  4  inches  from  each  end  serve  to 
attach  the  yoke  to  the  horns,  so  that  it  hangs 
free  upon  the  forehead. 


Coupling  for  Double  Harrows. 


It  is  often  a  disappointment  to  the  purchasers 
of  double  harrows  to  find  that  they  are  not 
usually  made  so  as  to  turn  one  upon  the  other 
without  uncoupling.  Were  this  possible,  they 
would  be  more  conveniently  handled  in  loading 
them  upon  wagons  or  sleds.  For  a  special  pur- 
pose now  aud  then,  where  a  heavily  weighted 


S. — BULL  WITH   nEAD-YOKE. 

harrow  is  desirable,  as  where  a  spot  filled  with 
quack  grass  exists  in  the  centre  of  a  field,  it 
would  often  be  very  convenient  to  turn  one  half 
upon  the  other,  and  if  more  weight  were  want- 
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ed,  throw  a  few  fence  posts  on  top  of  that.  We 
give  herewith  a  picture  of  a  coupling  used  and 
recommended  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Smith,  of  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.  In  introducing  it  to  our  notice,  Mr.  S. 
writes :  "  There  is  many  a  little  device  scarcely 
thought  of  b3r  those  who  make  use  of  it,  which, 
if  it  were  hung  out  where  people  could  see  it, 
might  prove  the  very  thing  which  some  one  had 


Fig.  1.— HARROW  COUPLING. 

been  long  needing  to  cleai  the  briers  out  of  his 
path.  So,  I  say  to  whoever  knows  of  a  good 
thing,  put  it  out  in  plain  sight  where  every  one 
can  see,  copy,  and  use  it."  [This  is  good  doctrine, 
and  where  can  anything  be  put  in  plainer  sight 
than  in  the  pagesof  Hie  Agriculturist?]  "This 
coupling  is  better  than  the  common  hinge  or  rod 
coupling,  because  it  allows  freer  play  of  all  the 
parts  when  at  work  on  uneven  ground,  and  be- 
cause it  allows  the  harrow  to  be  folded  together 

for  storing  or 
transports  t  i  o  n. 
The  coupling 
rods  are  of  five- 
eighths  inch  (s|8- 
in.)  round  iron, 
extending  across  the  harrows.  The  coupling 
seen  in  the  figure  consists  of  a  hinge-pin,  fasten- 
ed by  a  nut  and  washer,  and  working  freely,  in 
a  perpendicular  slot  three  inches  long.  The  part 
having  the  hinge-pin  upon  it  is  shown,  detached, 
in  lig.  3.  There  are  shoulders  or  collars  upon 
the  rods,  which  bear  against  the  harrow  beams, 
and  the  rods  are  furnished  with  nuts  and  wash- 
ers upon  the  opposite  ends.  The  rods  near  the 
joints  are  bent  up  so  as  to  bring  them  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  barrow,  to  facilitate  folding." 
[Double  nuts  on  the  hinge-pin  would  be  better.] 


Cool  Cottage  Attics. 


Cottages  or  houses  of  considerable  pretensions 
in  regard  to  size  and  style,  yet  built  upon  the 
cottage  plan,  are  often  very  agreeable  upon 
the  ground  floors,  but  most  uncomfortable  in 
the  chambers.  The  roofs  may  be  lined  with 
cork  chips  to  keep  out  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but 
this  is  expensive,  and  after  all  the  best  non-con- 
ducting medium  is  an  open  air  space.    Mr.  A.  B. 


SECTION  OP  ATTIC. 

Allen,  who  edited  the  American  Agriculturist 
nearly  30  years  ago,  sends  us  the  accompanying 
sketch  and  description  of  his  cottage  attic.  He 
writes  in  substance:  "  By  airing  the  attic  story 
of  my  cottage  according  to  the  above  plan,  it 
becomes  the  coolest  room  in  the  house,  even 
when  the  thermometer  rises  to  103°,  as  it  did 


this  summer,  in  the  shade,  on  my  north  veran- 
da. It  is  also  free  from  that  disagreeable,  close 
garret  smell,  which  attics  usually  have  in  hot 
weather.  The  top  window  sash  can  be  let  down 
13  to  18  inches ;  this  airs  the  space  well  be- 
tween the  ceiling  of  the  room  and  roof.  This 
space  is  open  over  the  whole  from  east  to  west, 
and  as  there  is  a  window  at  each  end,  of  course 
it  has  a  good  chance  to  air.  There  is  an  open 
space  on  each  side  of  the  room  to  the  eaves. 
At  each  corner  is  a  door  3  ft.  by  4  ft.  opening 
into  this  space.  Hot  days  we  throw  these  doors 
open,  and  thus  have  a  current  of  air  all  around 
the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  attic  as  well  as 
overhead.  The  space  here  is  used  to  store 
trunks,  etc.  The  attic  rooms  are  8  ft.  high." 
The  hint  thus  thrown  out  may  be  made  use 
of  by  those  occupying  or  building  houses  having 
the  modern  French  roofs  These  are  deservedly 
popular  on  account  of  the  spacious  attic  cham- 
bers they  admit  of,  though  the  tendency  is  to 
make  the  top  so  Hat  and  the  pitch  below  the 
break  in  the  roof  so  steep  that  they  are  often 
any  thing  but  handsome.  If  a  free  circulation 
of  air  can  be  secured  between  the  ceiling  and 
the  roof  and  between  the  side  walls  and  the 
eaves,  they  may  be  made  cool  and  comfortable 
in  hot  weather,  and  the  air  spaces  will  prove 
an  effective  defence  against  the  cold  of  winter, 
preventing  the  escape  of  warmth  just  as  they 
arrest  the  penetration  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 


"Tieing"  Rafters. 

Rafters  are  subject  to  very  unequal  pressure, 
and    unless  well    "  tied,"    roofs  are  strained. 


RAFTERS  BOLTED  TOGETHER. 

Great  drifts  often  pile  up  on  one  side  of  a  roof; 
heavy  winds  press  with  the  force  of  tons  ;  and  if 
a  roof  is  strained  and  yields  in  the  least,  it  is  liable 
easily  to  become  insecure.  Tie-beams  are  those 
which  cross  between  opposite  sides  of  a  roof  and 
hold  them  together,  forming  with  the  rafters  a 
triangle  which  is  perfectly  substantial,  unless 
something  breaks.  These  tie-beams  are  often 
in  the  way  when  one  wishes  to  utilize  the  space 
immediately  below  the  roof.  The  accompany- 
ing diagram  is  a  suggestion  by  one  of  our  sub- 
scribers of  a  means  of  obviating  the  difficulty. 
He  proposes  to  bolt  the  tops  of  the  rafters  to- 
gether in  pairs,  and  were  every  pair  to  be  thus 
bolted,  especially  if  they  had  a  width  of  six 
inches,  a  roof  of  small  size  would  be  a  very 
substantial  one.  Larger  roofs  would  still  re- 
quire more  or  less  tieiug,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  rafters  and  the  size  o(  the  build 
ing.  There  is,  of  course,  no  necessity  that  the 
bolt  should  be  entirely  concealed— it  might  ex- 
tend below  the  joining  of  the  lower  edges  of  the 
rafters:  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  long 
rods  for  tieing  roofs  are  undesirable,  because 
they  are  subject  to  expansion  in  warm,  and  con- 
traction in  cold  weather.  Instead  of  the  bolt 
proposed,  a  piece  of  board  might  be  substituted, 
securely  nailed  or  pinned  to  the  rafters,  and  en- 
croaching but  a  few  inches  upon  the  space  be- 
low them.  If,  however,  as  in  some  ornamental 
structures,  it  is  desirable  to  show  the  rafters, 
concealment  of  the  bolts  would  be  imperative. 


The  Hawk  Nuisance. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  crows,  we 
never  heard  an  argument  in  favor  of  hawks  of 
any  kind.    Yet  among  our  native  hawks  are  in- 


Fig.  1. — WIRE  HAWK  TRAP. 

eluded  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  birds. 
When  small  birds,  young  rabbits,  etc.,  are  plen- 
ty, hawks  arc  not  very  troublesome;  but  as  soon 
as  the  young  birds  have  grown  and  become 
wary,  and  the  more  when  the  migratory  birds 
have  gone  southward  for  the  winter,  the  depre- 
dations of  hawks  begin  with  vigor  and  fre- 
quency. Late  chickens  fall  an  easy  pre)-.  Cold 
weather  sharpens  the  appetites  and  increases 
the  danger  of  losses  from  hawks.  When  spring 
comes,  hawks  are  again  active  and  destructive, 
until  the  young  of  other  birds  and  animals 
tempt  them  to  more  secure  and  secluded  hunt- 
ing grounds.  Mr.  R.  T.  Smith,  of  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y.,  writes  us  about  a  method  which  he  prac- 
tices for  trapping  hawks,  which  strikes  us  as 
efficient.  He  says  of  it:  " To  make  a  first- rate 
hawk  trap  take  an  inch  board  13  inches  square, 
and  round  it ;  get  fifteen  or  twenty  fence  wires 
a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  long,  and  set  them  in  the 
board,  spreading  or  radiating,  the  exposed  ends 
being  sharpened,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
center  wire  should  stand  straight.  In  setting  it, 
put  some  dirt  and  grass  over  the  board,  and  tie 
a  noisy  chicken  to  the  center  wire.  Do  not  pol- 
ish the  wires,  and  have  them  pretty  close  togeth- 
er. Place  the  trap  where  the  hawk  will  see  it, 
and  when  he  makes  aswoop  for  the  chick,  you 
will  have  him." 

This  trap  certainly  has  the  merit  of  being  a 
common-sense  arrangement,  for  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  a  pointed  wire  a  foot  long  would  be 
hard  to  see,  looking  directly  down  upon  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  a  hawk  is  scared  and 


back  to  find  it,  when  it  may  be  trapped  or  shot. 
The  best  trap  for  this  case  would  probably  be  a 
noose  laid  around  the  dead  chicken,  attached  to 
a  bent  pole,  fastened  down  by  a  string  and  peg, 
which  would  be  loosened  by  the  least  attempt 
to  remove  the  chicken.  The  noose  must  be  in- 
dependent of  the  string  holding  the  pole  down. 
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Earth-Closets  in  Country  Houses. 

The  Agriculturist  was  the  first  paper  in  the 
country  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of  Dry  Earth 
as  a  disinfectant  in  private  closets ;  and  an  arti- 
cle in  our  Agricultural  Annual  for  1868,  "  Sew- 
ers and  Earth-closels  in  their  relation  to  Agri- 
culture," was  the  first  complete  statement  made 
here  of  the  mode  of  operating  the  system,  and 
of  its  many  advantages.  Since  this  publication, 
the  Earth-closet  has  made  very  rapid  advances, 
and  is  fast  taking  its  place  as  an  essential  ac- 
cessory of  country  houses.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose in  this  article  to  say  anything  about  the 
contrivance  patented  by  its  English  inventor, 
and  manufactured  by  the  Company  at  Hartford, 
beyond  the  statement  that  this  apparatus  seems 
to  be  simple  and  effective.  For  further  informa- 
tion about  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  adver- 
tising pages.  What  we  do  design  to  do  is  to 
show  how  the  system  is  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
quirements of  householders,  without  reference 
to  the  apparatus  by  which  the  principle  is  ap- 
plied;— the  principle  being  to  throw  down  after 
each  use  of  the  closet  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
sifted  dry  earth.  "Whether  it  is  thrown  by  me- 
chanical appliances  or  by  hand  is  a  question  of 
convenience  only,— not  of  efficienc}',  for  if  the 
earth  i3  thrown  it  accomplishes  its  purpose 
equally,  however  the  throwing  may  be  done. 
The  principle  is  simply  this.  Ordinary  soil, 
or  clayey  loam  (not  sand),  if  dried  in  the  sun  and 
■wind,  and  sifted  through  a  sieve  having  three 
or  four  meshes  to  the  inch,  or  being  so  deposit- 
ed as  to  cover  the  solid  f;eces  and  to  absorb  the 
urine,  entirely  prevents  the  escape  of  the  odor 
of  the  fresh  matter,  and  of  the  gases  that  are 
formed  during  its  decomposition.  Instead  of 
escaping  to  poison  the  air,  these  volatile  matters 
enter  the  pores  of  the  earth,  form  a  mechanical 
or  chemical  union  with  it,  and  remain  in  this 
connection  until,  on  being  used  as  manure,  they 
are  withdrawn  by  the  feeding  roots  of  plants. 


Fig.  1.— SECTION   OF  HOME-MADE   EAKTH-CLOSET. 

a.  Step  ;  i.  Platform  ;  c.  Seat :  d.  Slate  placed  doping ;  e.  Drawer  for 
Vtjrtbit,  which  may  be  roVed  into  the  back  room  tobe  emptied ;  /,  Draw- 
er with  Dry  Earth  ;  g.  Same  drauii  back  to  be  ISefiiled. 


Thus,  two  results  of  the  greatest  importance 
are  secured  :  1,  Gases  which  are  always  highly 
offensive,  and  often  dangerous  to  health,  are 
locked  fast  in  the  vault;  2,  The  most  valuable 
of  all  manures, — that  one  which  has  hitherto 
been  almost  universally  wasted,  with  great  det- 
riment to  our  prosperity, — is  not  only  entirely 
saved,  but  so  saved  that  its  use  is  as  inoffensive, 
botli  in  idea  and  i;i  fact,  as  that  of  wood  ashes. 
The  application  of  this  principle  allows  the 
occupant  of  a  house  in  the  country  to  dispense 
with  the  unsightly  building  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden, — approachable  by  delicate  women  only 
by  means  of  a  long  walk  ;  sometimes  bordered 
and  overlaid  by  wet  grass  and  weeds;  some- 
times obstructed  by  snow  ;  alwavs  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  not  seldom  to  public  view, — 


and  to  provide  suitable  closet  accommodations 
in  any  part  of  the  house  in  which  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  have  them,  more  completely  inoffen- 
sive, and  much  less  costly  than  the  water-closet 
which  is  in  universal  use  in  sewered  towns.  It 
also  enables  him  to  save  for  use  on  the  garden 
or  farm  a  manure  which  may  safely  be  valued 
at  $5  per  head  for  his  whole  family,  old  and 
young,  and  which,  under  the  present  system,  he 
more  often  than  not  utterly  wastes. 

The  arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  earth 
may  be  whatever  the  means  or  the  couvenience 
of  the  individual  may  suggest.  An  ordinary 
vessel  with  a  pint  of  earth  at  the  bottom,  and  an 
equal  quantity  with  which  to  immediately  cover 
the  deposit,  is,  so  far  as  de- 
odoiization  and  disinfection 
go,  as  perfect  as  the  regular 
earth  commode,  and  it  may 
stand  in  a  sleeping-room  for 
any  length  of  time  (filled 
with  the  dejections  of  a 
cholera  patient)  without  of- 
fense to  sense  or  danger  to 
health.  A  seat  over  a  wooden 
box  in  the  cellar  or  back 
shed,  with  a  box  of  earth  and 
a  tin  scoop  at  hand,  may  be  used  by  an  entire 
family  without  the  least  inconvenience  beyond 
the  necessary  attention  to  throwing  down  the 
earth  regularly.  In  the  ordinary  outer  build- 
ing, all  offensiveness  may  be  prevented  in  the 
same  manner, — but  such  buildings  must  soon 
pass  out  of  use,  owing  to  their  cost,  their  pub- 
licitv,  and  especially  their  inconvenience  (an  in- 
convenience which,  particularly  in  cold  climates, 
causes  a  degree  of  irregularity  that  is  yearly 
making  the  health  of  our  ahead}'  too  delicate 
women  more  and  more  delicate).  Believing  that 
the  earth-closet  system  must  inevitably  be  adopt- 
ed in  all  places  where  the  water-closet  cannot 
be,  and  that  it  will,  in  time  (for  economic  rea- 
sons), entirely  supersede  even  this,  we  give  illus- 
trated instructions  for  the 
application  of  the  principle, 
which  will  be  of  use  to  a  large 
share  of  country  readers. 
Home-made  Earth-clos- 
ets may  be  constructed  in 
the  house, — or  at  least  in  a 
rear  building  which  may  be 
approached  from  the  house 
without  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Various  plans  by 
which  this  may  be  accom- 
plished will  suggest  them- 
selves to  all,  according  to 
their  circumstances.  The 
engraving  (fig.  1)  of  a  section 
of  the  end  of  a  wood-shed 
behind  the  house  shows  how 
a  permanent  earth  -  closet 
and  conveniently  arranged, 
the  slight  trouble  of 


ly  homogeneous  and  so  dry  that  they  may  be 
used  over  again.  By  repeated  use  it  may  be 
made  worth  as  much  as  the  best  bone-dust. 
On  a  farm,  however,  where  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  all  manures  as  bulky  as  possible,  it  will 
be  best  to  use  fresh  earth  each  time.  Coal 
ashes  may  be  sifted  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  earth,  as  they  will  not  detract  either 
from  its  deodorizing  properties  or  from  its 
value  as  manure.  Even  pure  coal  ashes  may 
be  used  in  cold  weather. 

Preparing  Earth  for  Closets. — It  will 
save  much  trouble  and  cost,  if  arrangements 
are  made  to  dry  the  earth  for  closets  as  much 
as  possible  without  artificial  appliances.     The 


may  be  easily 
Those  who  desire  to  avoid 
throwing  down  the  earth  by  hand  can  substitute 
the  simple  machinery  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose, by  which  the  earth  is  thrown  whenever 
the  weight  of  the  person  is  raised  from  the  seat. 
In  this  case  the  upper  drawer  would  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  earth  would  be  placed  di- 
rectly into  the  reservoir  over  the  hopper  through 
an  opening  into  the  outer  room. 

The  otfter  room — on  the  left  of  the  cut — has 
a  glass  roof  and  a  ventilator,  so  that  earth  taken 
from  an  ordinarily  dry  field  will  soon  become 
thoroughly  dry  without  further  trouble.  In  this 
same  room  there  should  be  a  bin  in  which  to 
empty  the  contents  of  the  lower  drawer,  and 
where  they  will  in  due  time  become  so  thorough- 


Fig.  2. — FBAME  FOR  DRTING  EARTH. 

writer's  winter  supply  was  laid  in  in  August, 
by  taking  a  thin  scraping  from  the  surface  of  a 
fallow  field,  while  so  dry  that  no  further  prepa- 
ration was  necessary. 

If,  however,  this  cannot  be  done  for  want  of 
storage  room,  it  will  be  a  very  simple  matter  to 
put  up  a  drying-bed,  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  2. 
This  is  made  like  a  hot-bed,  but  raised  slightly 
from  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
the  earth's  moisture,  and  provided  with  a  floor 
of  rough  boards.  The  floor  boards  should  not 
project  beyond  the  sides  of  the  frame,  lest  they 
catch  the  water  of  rains  and  carry  it  into  the 
earth.  Ventilating  holes  bored  through  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  frame,  so  that  the  evapo- 
rated moisture  may  escape,  will  obviate  the  need 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  sashes,  according 
to  the  weather.  The  sashes  should  project  au 
inch  or  so  over  the  sides,  to  prevent  heavy  rains 
from  being  driven  iutothe  holes,  and  they  should 
be  hooked  down,  to  keep  them  from  being 
thrown  off  by  high  winds.  Such  a  frame,  with 
three  sashes  (3  ft.  x  6  ft.  each)  would  cost  about 
§15,  and  would  suffice  to  dry  sufficient  quantity 
of  earth  for  the  supply  of  an  ordinary  family 

It  would  be  better — though  somewhat  more 
costly  at  the  outset — to  make  the  glass-roofed 
room  behind  the  closet  large  enough  to  hold  a 
year's  supply  of  earth  taken  from  the  field  dur- 
ing the  summer's  drouth. 

The  quantity  of  earth  required  is  less  than 
would  be  supposed.  Enough  for  ten  uses  of  the 
closet  per  day,  for  a  whole  year,  would  be  con- 
tained in  a  bin  7  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft. 
high.  This  earth  would  he  worth  at  the  end  of 
the  year — for  manure — not  less  llxin  $10,  which 
would  abundantly  repay  all  cost  of  handling, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  having  such  a 
convenience  in  communication  with  the  house, 
and  of  immunity  from  infection. 


Storing  Roots  for  Winter. 

This  is  the  month  for  harvesting  and  securing 
roots  of  all  sorts;  for  while  mangel  wurtzel 
ought  to  be  taken  up  and  topped  before  the  first 
killing  frost,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  in  small 
heaps  in  the  field,  covered  only  with  their  leaves 
or  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  earth,  until  the 
weather  begins  to  be  decidedly  cold.  Then 
these,  as  well  as  turnips  and  carrots,  must  bo 
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put  away  for  the  ■" 

,,  ..  .*  manner  that 

vuey  inn  uuuier  heat  from  over-crowding,  nor 
bo  frozen  by  exposure.  There  are  three  ways 
in  which  the  winter-storing  may  be  clone  on 
firms  where  there  is  not  sufficient  cellar  room  : 
1,  Long  heaps  may  be  made,  and  covered,  first 
with  straw  and  then  with  earth.  The  precau- 
tions to  be  observed  here  are  to  secure  suffi- 
cient rent  for  the  escape  of  heat  and  the  result- 


Fig.  1. — CROSS-SECTION  OF  BOOT  CELLAR, 
ant  gases  of  slight  fermentation  ;  to  have  a  good 
gutter  running  all  around  the  heap  (and  leading 
away  from    it  on    the   lowest  side);    and    to 
put  on   enough  covering  for  perfect  protection. 

2,  Pits  maybe  dug  iu  the  ground  (2' |»  to  3 
feet  deep),  and  tiers  of  roots  carefully  laid  up, 
not  more  than  2  feet  thick,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  about  6  inches  of  earth.  The 
layers  of  roots  should  have  their  spaces  mostly 
filled  with  earth,  only  enough  room  being  left, 
here  and  there,  for  the  escape  of  heat.  When 
the  pit  is  filled  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground  it  should  be  covered  with  straw  or  rub- 
bish of  a  dry  character,  the  thickness  of  this  being 
gradually  increased  as  the  season  advances,  un- 
til we  are  secure  against  the  hardest  frosts  ; — at 
first,  however,  it  must  not  be  more  than  six 
inches  thick,  and  must  lie  so  lightly  as  to  allow 
free  ventilation  to  the  mass  below,  this  becom- 
ing less  necessary  as  the  first  heating  of  the 
roots  passes  over,  and  as  the  weather  grows 
colder.  Cornstalks  should  not  be  used,  as  they 
will   lie   too  closely  and  communicate  decay. 

This  plan  is  simpler,  cheaper,  and  safer  than 
the  first,  and  should  supplant  it  in  all  cases,  un- 
less it  is  impossible  to  find  a  spot  that  is  (or  can 
be  made)  dry  for  a  depth  of  2'|2  feet. 

3,  The  above  are  makeshifts,  and  have  many 
disadvantages,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
the  stock  cannot  be  examined  and  sorted.  The 
"  Field  Cellar,"  which  may  be  cheaply  built,  is 
greatly  superior  to  pits.  Its  construction  will 
be  understood  from   the   following  directions : 

Dig  in  dry  ground  a  trench  4'|a  ft.  deep,  8  ft. 
wide,  and  10  ft.  longer  than  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  cellar.    Along  each  side,  l'|3  ft.  below 


on  each  side  to  a  gutter  (A,  A)  which  will  lead 
away  the  water  of  rains.  The  ends  may  be 
closed  with  double  boarding  filled  in  with  saw- 
dust, leaves,  sea-weed  or  other  litter,  and  provid- 
ed with  doors  wide  enough  to  carry  a  bushel 
basket  through — the  gable  over  the  tops  of  the 
doors  being  left  open  for  ventilation,  or,  which 
would  be  better,  supplied  witli  movable  shutters. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  longitudinal  section  of  such  a 
cellar  about  30  feet  long,  with  an  area  5  feet 
long  at  each  end,  having  steps  (i,a,)  for  the 
approach.  C  is  the  earthen  wall  of  the  cellar ; 
d,  the  board  roof;  e,  the  earth  covering;  and//, 
the  rafters.  In  light  soils  it  will  be  necessary 
I  to  lay  up  a  stone,  brick,  or  post  and  board  wall 
against  the  side  of  the  cellar,  and  some  such 
protection  should  always  be  given  to  the  area 
at  the  ends.  Such  a  cellar  will  last  for  twenty 
years,  and  is  thoroughly  frost-proof.  If  made 
30  ft.  long  it  will  hold — being  filled  only  to  the 
eaves — about  700  bushels.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
made  wider  and  higher,  and  have  root  bins  on 
each  side  with  a  passage-way  between  them. 


Fig.  2.— LENGTHWISE   SECTION   OF  ROOT    CELLAR. 

the  surface,  cut  out  a  groove  such  as  is  shown  in 
fig.  1,  at  g,  g,  so  as  to  form  an  oblique  support 
for  a  board  8  inches  wide  lying  against  its  lower 
side.  Procure  for  rafters  either  light  chestnut 
posts,  or  2  x  5  spruce  joists,  saw  them  to  a  length 
of  5  ft.,  and  set  up  a  pair  (spiked  together  at 
the  top)  every  3  ft.  of  the  length  of  the  build- 
ing. Nail  cheap  boards  or  slabs  on  top  of  these 
rafters,  so  as  to  cover  it  completely.  Openings 
an  inch  wide  between  the  boards  will  do  no 
harm.  Cover  this  roof  12  or  IS  inches  thick 
with  earth,  and  sod  it  neatly,  drawing  the  sod 


Cheap  Ice-Houses. 


To  satisfy  the  numerous  inquiries  which  every 
year  flow  in  upon  us  early  in  autumn,  we  must 
give  pretty  regularly  a  chapter  on  ice-houses. 
This  year  almost  everybody  that  inquires  asks 
about  cheap  houses.  The  cheapest  ice-house 
we  know  of  is  really  no  house  at  all.  Many 
years  ago  we  knew  of  its  happening  in  Vir- 
ginia, that  there  was  a  very  cold  spell,  and  a 
gentleman  wishing  to  save  the  ice,  and  having 
plenty  of  straw,  made  a  floor  of  rails,  14  feet 
square,  which  he  covered  with  straw  two  feet 
thick;  then  layer  after  layer  of  ice  was  piled  up, 
kept  in  place  by  stakes  and  boards  perhaps,  and 
when  the  pile  was  high  enough,  straw  was 
stamped  down  around  it,  and  a  wall  built  proba- 
bly six  or  eight  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  was 
capped  and  thatched  like  a  stack.  The  ice 
kept  well  through  the  summer.  All  the  condi- 
tions of  a  good  ice-house  were  met — drainage, 
non-conducting  walls,  and  a  slight  degree  of 
ventilation,  or  rather  a  change  of  air,  through 
diffusion.  In  whatever  way  we  meet  these  con- 
ditions we  shall  succeed  in  keeping  ice.  The 
most  successful  packers  put  a  very  thick  mass 
of  straw  at  the  bottom. 

In  building  it  is  cheapest  to  use  good  materi- 
als. It  is  rare  that  we  save  much  in  employing 
cheap  lumber.  The  sills  of  the  building  should 
rest  on  a  stone  foundation,  to  keep  them  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  it  is  best  to  lay  this  in  cement 
mortar.  A  tight  floor  (or  a  cement  floor)  may 
be  laid,  having  a  slight  incline,  iu  connection 
witn  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  water,  or  the  floor 
may  be  laid  so  as  to  let  the  water  through  it, 
On  tliis  rails  are  laid,  which  are  to  be  covered 
with  straw,  to  support  the  ice.  Upon  the  sills, 
which  may  be  10  inches  wide  and  3  inches 
thick,  a  frame  is  set  up  of  10-inch  hemlock 
planks,  2  inches  thick,  3  feet  apart,  nailed  to  the 
sills  with  a  3  x  4-inch  strip,  as  a  plate,  nailed 
outside  on  the  tops  of  the  upright  planks.  To 
the  planks  are  nailed  the  inside  wall  and  the 
weather  boarding.  Tiiese  double  walls  should 
hardly  be  less  than  8  feet  high,  and  as  the 
weather  boarding  is  put  on,  the  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  boards  is  filled  with  spent 
tan  bark,  planing-mill  or  carpenters'  shavings, 
sawdust,  or  any  similar  porous  filling,  put  in 
dry,  and  well  packed.  The  roof  rests  upon  the 
plates  described,  and  it  is  best  to  have  the  eaves 
extend  a  good  way  beyond  the  side  of  the 
building,  though  not  essential.     The  ice  should 


never  be  filled  much  if  any  above  the  plates, 
and  the  best  place  for  the  door  is  in  the 
gable  end,  above  them,  although  a  door  may 
be  made  in  the  north  end,  going  nearly  to  the 
ground.  This  is  a  convenience,  both  in  packing 
and  in  taking  out  the  ice,  and  may  remain  closed 
and  tightly  packed  uulil  the  house  is  nearly 
empty.  Such  doors  are  made  with  a  common 
door  for  the  outside,  but  within,  instead  of  an- 
other door,  is  a  series  of  boards,  to  fit  horizontal- 
ly between  cleats  iu  the  door  posts.  Tie  the  roof 
down,  if  necessary,  by  nailing  strips  from  sev- 
eral of  the  rafters  on  each  side  to  the  plank 
stanchions  forming  the  walls,  or  allow  some  of 
the  stanchions  to  extend  above  the  plates,  and 
nail  or  pin  them  to  the  rafters.  The  space  be- 
tween the  sill  and  the  roof  should  be  as  litllo 
as  possible,  but  there  should  be  a  few  auger- 
holes  or  a  sliding  shutter  in  the  north  end,  to 
provide  ventilation.  "With  such  a  house,  12 
feet  square,  or  12  x  14,  or  larger  still,  we  think 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  ice  the 
year  round.  A  structure  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed may  be  built  very  cheaply  if  a  man  does 
a  good  part  of  the  labor  himself,  and  any  farmer 
in   the  country  ought   to  be  able  to  do  it  all. 


A  Two-horse  Cultivator  Wanted. 

Mr.  Mathias  Schafer,  of  Grant  Co.,  Wis., 
writes  us :  "  Will  you  describe  a  good  two-horse 
cultivator  for  tearing  up  and  pulverizing  fall- 
plowed  land  in  spring  previous  to  sowing  spring 
grain?" — It  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  character 
of  the  land.  But  as  a  genera!  rule,  other  things 
being  equal,  we  should  select  the  cultivator  that 
has  the  narrowest  and  sharpest  teeth  and  which 
are  set  so  as  to  strike  the  land  obliquely.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  our  cultivators  is,  that 
they  are  designed  for  cutting  up  thistles  and 
other  weeds,  rather  than  for  tearing  up  and 
pulverizing  the  soil.  The  teeth  are  too  broad 
and  too  straight,  and  from  striking  the  ground 
too  abruptly  they  not  only  tear  up  too  much  of 
the  sod  but  run  unnecessarily  hard.  An  imple- 
ment made  on  the  principle  of  Share's  harrow, 
with  the  cutting  parts  constructed  of  polished 
steel,  would  do  good  work  in  preparing  sod 
laud.  On  sod  land  plowed  pretty  early  in  the 
fall,  and  when  the  sod  is  nearly  rotted,  a  culti- 
vator consisting  of  a  number  of  small,  plow- 
shaped  teeth,  made  of  steel,  would  answer  an 
excellent  purpose.  At  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  farm  we  saw  a  two-horse  culti- 
vator (the  name  of  which  we  have  forgotten) 
at  work  among  the  corn,  which  had  two  or 
three  sets  of  teeth  that  could  be  changed,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  land.  One  set  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  small  plows  that  would 
turn  furrows  perhaps  three  or  four  inches 
wide.  We  think  some  such  implement  as  tho 
one  referred  to  would  be  useful  for  freshing  up 
and  pulverizing  the  soil  in  the  spring  on  an 
early  fall-plowed  sod.  Let  us  hear  from  the 
disinterested    cultivators    upon    this    subject. 

•-. ««» •-» 

Is  the  Largest  the  Best  ? 

The  awards  of  premiums  at  the  various  exhi- 
bitions seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
judges  the  largest  specimens  are  the  best,  and 
the  prizes  go  to  the  greatest  amount  avoirdupois. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  some  fruits,  we 
are  quite  sure  that  iu  vegetables  size  is  not  al- 
ways an  indication  of  superior  quality.  It  is  well 
enough  at  a  county  fair  to  give  premiums  for  the 
largest  pumpkins,  etc.,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the 
fair  should  be  made  attractive;  but  well-estab- 
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lished  Horticultural  Societies  should  judge  the 
specimens  by  quality  rather  than  by  quantity. 
Some  of  the  awards  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  struck  us 
as  being  rather  strangely  made.     This  Society 
has  a  position  so  well   established   that   it  can 
afford  to  break  away  from  the  custom  of  con- 
sidering the   largest  as  always  the  best,  and 
establish  points  of  excellence  for  each  variety 
which  should  guide  in  awarding  the  premiums. 
All  who  know  anything  about  raising  vegetables 
are  aware  that  by  continued  selection  the  size 
of  most  varieties  can  be  materially  increased ; 
they  should  also  know  that  this  increase  in  size 
is  often  at  the  expense  of  quality.    Take  the 
Autumnal  Marrow  Squash  as  an  example.    We 
find  this  twice  the  size  it  was  when  first  intro- 
duced, and  greatly  inferior  in  quality.     So  the 
vawards  to  overgrown  potatoes  are,  in  our  view, 
all  wrong.     The  specimens  of  Early  Rose  which 
took  the  first  prize  at  the  exhibition  referred  to 
were  enormous  and  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but 
altogether  too  large  to  cook  properly.    Premi- 
ums should  be  awarded  to  just  such  specimens 
as  it  is   desirable  should  be  raised,  and    those 
so  overgrown    that  they  lose  quality,  or  are 
too  large  for  table  use,  should  be  disqualified. 
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P  I  G  E  O  N.— Drawn  from  Life  by  H.  W.  Hekkick. 


Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The   Wild    Pigeon. 


The  beautiful  bird  which  the  engraving  so  well 
represents  is  a  familiar  visitant  of  almost  every 
part  of  the  country  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  from  the  Great  Plains  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.     The  Wild  Pigeon  is  remark- 
able for  the  migrations  which  it  accomplishes 
with  astonishing  ease  and  rapidity.  The  natural 
flight  of  pigeons  is  said  to  be  a  mile  a  minute, 
and  their  feeding-grounds  are  often  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  roosting-places,  to  which  they 
return  at  night.     The  number  of  these  birds  is 
hardly  conceivable.    In  going  to  and  from  the 
feeding-grounds  the  birds  often  darken  the  air 
for  hours,  morning  and  evening— while  at  their 
roosting-places  the  trees  are  loaded  to  such  an 
extent  that  great  limbs,  and  even  trees,  often  give 
way  and  come  crashing  to  the  ground  with  their 
living  burden.    In  this   way  forests   of  many 
miles  in  extent  are  filled  with  pigeons  for  several 
days,  or    as  long  as  feed  is  abundant  in  the 
vicinity.    Such   scenes  occur  of  late  less  fre- 
quently than  in  former  years,  yet  every  year 
the  clouds  of  pigeons   settle  somewhere  and   in 
larger  or  smaller  flocks.     The  advance  of  civi- 
lization disturbs  them,  but  with  their  wonder- 


ful powers  of   flight  they  easily  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  changes  which  the  settlement 
of  the  country  brings  about.    They   migrate 
solely  in  search  of  food,  feeding  upon  the  beech 
mast,  upon  the  wild  rice  and  nuts  of  the  West, 
the  rice  of  the  South,  or  the  barley,  buckwheat, 
wild  grains,  acorns,  nuts,  and  berries,  of  Canada, 
or  wherever  they  can  find  them.     They  scatter 
themselves  over    the  country  in  pairs   in   the 
spring,  and  breed  in  most  or  all  of  the  Northern 
States,  when  numerous    filling  the   trees  with 
their  nests.    The  cock  pigeon  is  described  as 
"  seventeen  inches  long,  and  the  wing  eight  and 
a  half  inches;  the  upper  parts  blue,  under  parts 
purplish-red,  passing   into  whitish   behind,  and 
the  sides  and  back  of  the  neck  a  glossy  golden 
violet."     The  female  is  smaller  and  much  duller 
in  color  of  plumage.    The  head  of   the  Wild 
Pigeon  is  small,  the  bones  delicate,  but  hard  and 
Strong,  and  the  muscles  of  the  breast  large  and 
powerful.     The  flesh  is  rich  and  excellent,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  as  food.     In  sections  where 
pigeons    are    moderately    abundant,    they   are 
trapped  in  nets,  which  are  thrown  over  them  by 
meaus  of  ropes  and  poles  which  are  managed  by 
persons  lying  concealed,  while  they  are  attract- 
ed to  a  particular  spot  by  grain  thrown  for  them, 
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The  American   Bleeding  Heart.— (Dimilra  e.rimia.) 

The  beautiful  Bleeding  Heart  (Dicentra  spec- 
tabilis),  from  China,  is  well  known  aud  highly 
prized  as  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the 
flower  garden.  We  have 
a  native  species,  which, 
though  not  so  showy  as 
that,  is  deserving  of  more 
attention  than  it  has  yet 
received.  The  species  is 
Dicentra  eximia,  and  as  no 
common  name  seems  to 
have  been  attached  to  it 
we  call  it  the  American 
Bleeding  Heart.  The  spe- 
cific name,  eximia,  means 
"  distinguished,"  as  it  is 
much  more  showy  than 
either  of  our  other  native 
ones;  but  in  view  of  the 
greater  showiness  of  the 
Chinese,  it  would  hardly 
do  to  designate  this  as 
"distinguished."  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  Western 
N.  Y.,  and  southward 
along  the  mountains.  Its 
leaves  are  all  radical,  of 
the  size  aud  shape  given 
in  the  engraving,  and  of  a 
pale  glaucous-green  color. 
The  flower  stems  are  about 
a  foot  high,  aud  bear  clus- 
ters of  rose-colored  or  pur- 
plish-pink flowers,  which  have  much  the  struc- 
ture of  the  larger  ones  of  the  Chinese  species, 
though  much  smaller  and  less  showy.  In  quite 
a  large  collection  of  herbaceous  perennials  this  is 


one  of  our  prime 
favorites.  The 
large  clump  of 
finely  divided 
leaves  is  beauti- 
ful .3  itself,  and 
when  we  aoxi  t;1 
this  the  pretty 
but  modest  flow- 
ers, •which,  com-  I 
mence  to  bloom 
in  May  and  con- 
tinue all  sum- 
mer, there  are 
few  plants  that 
excel  it.  It  is 
perfectly  har.lv, 
and  is  readily 
mull  iplied  by  di- 
vision of  the 
roots.  Our  spec- 
imens came 
from  the  nurse- 
ry of  Hoopes, 
Bro.  ifc  Thomas, 
of  Westchester, 
Pa.  Besides  the 
oue  just  de- 
scribed we  have 
two  other  native 
species,  which, 
though  not  so 
showy,  are  deli- 
cate and  beauti- 
ful early  spring 
flowers,  and  are. 
worthy  of  a. 
place  in  a  collec- 
tion. The  most 
common  of  these 
is  Dicentra  Cu- 
cullaria,  popu- 
larly known  as  Dutchman's  Breeches,  and  the 
other  is  D.  Canadensis,  or  Squirrel  Corn.  They 
are^  found  in  rich  woods  in  April  and  Ma}'. 


^^W3I 


Climbing  Hemp-weed. — (Mikania  scandals.) 

Late  in  summer  and  iu  early  autumn,  there 
may  be  found  growing  over  the  bushes  which 
border  streams,  a  pretty  climbing  plant,  of 
which  we  present  an  engraving  of  the  flowers 


JAPAN  anemone— honobine  jobert. — (See  next  page.) 

and  foliage  of  the  natural  size.  It  grows  to  the 
hight  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  produces  a  great 
abundance  of  flesh-colored  flowers,  which  have 
a  peculiar  "woodsy"  odor. 
The  nearest  relationship 
of  this  plant  is  with  the 
Thoroughworts  or  Bone- 
sets,  and  it  might  with 
much  more  propriety  have 
been  called  Climbing Thor- 
oughwort,  than  its  present 
popular  name,  Climbing 
Hemp  -  weed,  it  having 
neither  relationship  nor  re- 
semblance to  Hemp.  Like 
the  Thoroughworts,  it  be- 
longs to  the  Composite 
Family,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing as  being  the  only  native 
climber  iu  that  immense 
family  of  plants.  It  has 
long  been  cultivated  in 
Europe,  and  we  find  it  in 
the  French  Horticultural 
works  asa desirable  plant, 
though  we  have  never  seen 
it  in  our  gardens.  It  would 
certainly  make  an  interest- 
ing addition  to  our  list  of 
climbers.  It  is  a  perennial, 
which  could  be  readily 
transplanted  from  its  na- 
tive localities,  and  like  the 
Cardinal-flower  and  many  other  plants  which 
naturally  grow  in  moist  places,  might  flourish 
in  the  drier  soil  of  the  garden.  We  introduce  it 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  its  possi- 
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bilities  as  a  garden  plant,  as  well  as  to  answer 
several  who  have  inquired  for  its  name.  It  grows 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  North  and  South. 


The  Japan  Anemone. 


The  number  of  late-blooming  hardy  peren- 
nials is  so  small  that  any  addition  to  them  i? 
welcome.  One  of  the  most  desirable  plants  of 
this  kind  is  the  Japan  Anemone  (Anemone  Ja- 
•pnnica),  which  though  long  in  cultivation  in 
Europe,  is  yet  but  little  known  in  our  gardens. 
It  has  strongly  cut,  downy  leaves,  and  throws 
up  a  stout  flower  stem,  each  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  which  bears  a  red  flower  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  across.  There  is  a 
white  variety  called  Honorine  Jobert,  of  which 
a  figure  is  given.  The  petals  (or  rather  the  pet- 
al-like parts  of  the  calyx)  are  of  a  pure  white, 
surrounding  a  center  of  golden  yellow  stamens. 
These  are  beautiful  plants  when  grown  as 
single  specimens,  and  fine  when  planted  in 
masses.  The  white  variety  is  particularly  de- 
sirable, as  we  have  scarcely  an}' other  late  flow- 
ering plant  with  such  a  spring-like  look.  Like 
other  herbaceous  perennials,  the  old  clump? 
may  be  divided  in  fall  or  spring.  Mr.  Hender- 
son, from  whom  we  received  the  plants,  propa- 
gates them  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  placed  on 
a   propagating  bench,  as  described  elsewhere. 


Various  Grape  Items. 

■ 

The  season  has  to  many  grape  growers  been 
a  disastrous  one.  The  long-continued  rains 
have  in  some  localities  at  the  West  reduced  the 
crop  to  far  below  the  average,  and  we  hear  some 
reports  of  total  failure.  At  the  time  of  writing 
we  are  without  statistics  to  show  what  the  loss 
has  been,  and  the  early  injuries  to  the  fruit  may 
be  supplemented   by   those  from  early  frosts. 

New  samples  with  new  names  have  appeared 
in  about  the  usual  numbers,  but  very  few  of 
these  are  worthy  of  notice.  Persons  who  have 
seedlings  are  apt  to  place  a  higher  estimateupon 
them  than  can  be  done  by  a  disinterested  person. 
A  variety  should  be,  in  some  particular,  better 
than  any  other  grape  of  its  season  to  make  it 
worthy  of  propagation.  Some  seedlings  of  the 
Delaware  have  been  brought  us  which  were 
white  and  of  the  same  general  appearance  as 
that  variety,  but  with  a  very  tough  skin  and 
lacking  in  good  qualities.  Fox  grapes,  strong 
in  odor,  tough  in  hide,  and  solid  in  pulp,  have 
been  less  abundant  than   in   former  years. 

The  new  sorts  that  have  attracted  the  most 
attention  are  two  hybrids  by  Stephen  TV.  Under- 
bill, of  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.  The  Croton  is  a 
white  grape,  a  cross  between  the  Chasselas  de 
Fontainebleau  and  the  Delaware.  The  bunch  is 
long,  with  a  large  shoulder  and  often  winged, 
the  berries  of  fair  size,  of  fine  amber  color  and 
of  a  pleasant  flavor.  Its  foliage  shows  but  little 
of  the  tenderness  of  the  foreign  species.  TVe 
have  seen  Mr.  U.'s  vines,  of  which  he  has  a 
number  in  bearing,  and  they  are  hardy  and 
healthy  in  an  unfavorable  localit}'.  The  pro- 
prietor makes  no  extravagant  claims  for  this 
grape,  and  is  willing  that,  it  should  rest  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  succeed 
elsewhere  as  well  as  it  does  at  Croton  Point. 
The  Croton  received  this  year  the  silver  medal 
of    the    Massachusetts    Horticultural    Society. 

The  Senasqua,  also  raised  by  Mr.  Underbill, 
is  across  between  the  Black  Prince  and  Concord. 
It  is  a  large  black,  but  rather  late  grape,  of  high 
vinous  flavor,  and  resembling  in  its  flesh  the 
foreign  varieties.     Avery's  Prolific   is   a  black 


grape,  originating  with  John  P.  Avery,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  much  resembling  the  Hartford.  It  re- 
ceived the  premium  last  year  at  the  New  Lou- 
don Co.  Fair  as  the  best  new  variety.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  very  prolific  and  ear'-  rpj 
specimens  sent  for  our  inspect;/^  were  over-ripe. 
Several  w^ho  r^\ae  seedlings  complain  that 
they  blossom  and  do  not  bear.  It  is  a  very 
common  thing  for  seedlings,  whether  wild  or 
cultivated,  to  produce  imperfect  flowers,  and 
where  this  is  the  ease-  no  fruit  will  be  produced 
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if  the  pistil  is  imperfect ;  but  should  the  stamens 
be  wanting  or  inefficient,  fruit  maj'  be  obtained 
by  planting  a  fertile  vine,  which  blooms  at  the 
same  time,  near  the  barren  one.  Such  vines, 
however,  are  not  worth  taking  any  trouble  with. 
A  subscriber  has  a  vine,  of  which  he  sends  a 
sketch ;  it  starts  with  two  canes  from  the 
ground,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  en- 
graving. He  proposes  to  train  it  on  the  arm 
and  spur  system,  as  we  infer.  The  two  canes 
spread  wide  apart  at  the  bend,  and  the  vine 
would  be  much  more  compact  if  the  arms  were 
crossed,  and  the  right-hand  one  put  in  the  place 
occupied  by  the  left-hand  one,  and  vice  versa; 
but  this  is  not  essential.  The  canes  b  b  should 
be  cut  back  to  two  buds,  when  the  leaves  are 
off,  and  in  February  the  upper  bud  may  be  cut 
off,  leaving  but  one,  which  will  produce  a  fruit- 
ing cane;  the  next  year  two  buds  maybe  left 
at  pruning.  The  caue  <•  should  be  used  to  ex- 
tend the  vine  horizontally.  It  should  be  short- 
ened to  about  two  feet  and  bent  down  horizon- 
tally, to  form  a  part  of,  and  extend,  the   arm. 


Notes  from  "  The  Pines."— No.  6. 


Next  to  having  a  man  who  will  do  less  than 
he  is  told,  it  is  most  annoying  to  have  one  who 
does  more  than  is  laid  out  for  him.  In  the 
kitchen  garden  were  rows  of  Summer  Savory, 
Thyme,  Sage,  etc.  The  Summer  Savory  being 
ready,  the  man  was  told  to  pull  it.  He  did  so, 
and  more  than  that,  he  in  the  same  summary 
manner  pulled  the  Thyme  also.  As  this  last 
had  some  months  yet  to  grow,  the  loss  was 
provoking.  To  slightly  alter  the  words  of 
the  poet,  we  now  "  take  no  note  of  thyme 
but  from  its  loss."  The  Sage  was  saved ; 
whether  its  name  Salvia  (front  Salvo,  to  save), 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  is  not 
yet  decided.  As  to  Sage  culture:  a  Massa- 
chusetts grower  writes  that  where  it  is  grown 
on  a  large  scale  they  sow  it  in  rows,  where  it  is 
to  stand,  and  thin  and  weed  the  same  as  carrots 
and  similar  crops.     Shall   try   this  next   year. 

Among  other  odds  and  ends,  tried  to  see  what 
they  were  like,  was  some  Cow  Cabbage  or  Cesa- 
rean Kale.  It  is  a  broad-leaved  variety  of  Kale, 
sai !  to  grow  six  feet  high.  Our3  has  more  than 
a  month  of  growing  weather  before  it  yet,  and 
is  over  three  feet  high  upon  soil  which   is  far 


from  rich.  It  is  probable  ♦'■  -  ';t  would  give  a 
greater  weight  «r  ^^  ^"j^  soil  tl)jm  would 
cabba'2"-      lf  tn(J  seeJs  are  gown  l)ie  S!U11C  a3 

mose  of  late  cabbages,  and  the  plants  pat  Cut 
where  early  crops  have  been  taken  off,  a  very 
large   supply  of  green  fodder  may  be  raised. 

If  I  am  fond  of  anything  it  is  melons.  Not 
those  tasteless,  mealy  things  which  some  people 
appropriately  call  musA-melons,  but  lusciously 
sweet,  fine-grained,  and  juicy.  The  best  sorts, 
including  some  with  unpronounceable  names 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  were 
planted,  and  made  a  fine  start.  Then  came  the 
long  drouth,  and  the  vines  were  so  thoroughly 
rested  that  when  the  rains  came  they  forgot  to 
grow  again,  and  instead  of  having  melons  by 
the  hundred,  they  came  only  by  the  dozen.  Of 
the  varieties  which  perfected,  Ward's  Nectar, 
though  small,  proved  of  first  quality  in  every 
respect.  Alton  Large  Nutmeg  is  large  and  of 
very  good  quality,  but  with  us  a  little  late. 
Good  reports  of  it  come  from  the  TVest.  Mr. 
Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  gave  me  a  taste  of  his 
Hybrid  Japan,  which  was  the  nicest  thing  in 
the  way  of  a  melon  I  have  tasted  this  year.  By 
the  way,  why  is  it  that  in  catalogues  and  in  ex- 
hibitions, melons  are  placed  with  vegetables  ? 
Artists  who  paint  fruit  pictures  always  intro- 
duce  them  where  they  belong,  among   fruits. 

Last  year  there  appeared  in  the  Agriculturut 
an  article  on  having  greens  all  the  year  round. 
Midsummer  is  the  most  trying  time,  as  spinach, 
the  main  reliance,  cannot  endure  the  hot 
weather.  There  has  not  been  a  day  all  summer 
upon  which  we  could  not  have  an  abundance 
of  greens.  The  Spinach  Beet  and  New  Zealand 
Spinach  follow  spinach  and  last  until  frost 
comes,  when  the  Borecole  or  Kale  will  be  ready. 


Propagation  by  Eoot  Cuttings. 

There  are  some  plants  which  can  be  success- 
fully multiplied  only  by  cuttings  of  the  roots. 
Not  many  years  ago  this  method  of  propagating 
was  kept  as  a  sort  of  horticultural  secret  by  the 
professional  gardeners,  but  of  late,  thanks  to 
the  numerous  popular  books  and  papers,  it  has 
become  generally  known,  though  not  as  gener- 
ally practised  as  it  might  be.  Among  our  small 
fruits  the  Blackberries,  and  those  Raspberries 
which  naturally  produce  suckers,  are  largely 
and  cheaply  multiplied  by  root  cuttings.  Among 
ornamental  shrubs,  the  Japan  Quince,  Sweet- 
scented  Shrub  (Calycanthus),  Buffalo-berry,  and 
others,  grow  readily  from  roots.  In  the  same 
manner  such  trees  as  Locust,  Pawlonia,  Ailan- 
thus,  Osage  Orange,  etc.,  may  be  multiplied. 
A  large  number  of  herbaceous  perennials,  both 
hardy  and  green-house,  are  most  satisfactorily 
produced  from  root  cuttings,  such  as  Anemones, 
Bocconias,  Saxifrages,  Perennial  Poppies,  Bou- 
vardias,  and  many  others.  The  florists  increase 
their  stock  of  many  ornamental  things  by  plac- 
ing the  root  cuttings  upon  the  sand  of  the  prop- 
agating bench,  and  covering  them  slightly  with 
sand  mixed  with  leaf-mold  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance, to  make  it  light.  The  engraving  shows 
a  cutting  of  a  Japan  Auemone,  with  the  bud 
just  starting.  The  cuttings  of  trees  and  orna- 
mental shrubs  will,  for  the  most  part,  succeed 
if  planted  in  weli-prepared  soil  in  tiie  open  air. 
The  cuttings  are  made  three  or  four  inches 
long  and  dibbled  in,  taking  care  to  place  the 
rout  in  its  natural  position,  and  covering  entire- 
ly with  one  or  two  inches  of  earth.  TVith  the 
Blackberry  and  Raspberry  it  is  found  advan- 
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tageous  to  callus  the  roots  before  planting.  The 
roots  arc  taken  up  before  the  ground  freezes, 
cut  into  pieces  of  one  to  three  inches  long,  and 


ROOT  CUTTING. 

stratified  with  earth  in  a  box — a  layer  of  earth 
and  a  layer  of  roots.  The  box  lias  holes  bored 
in  it  to  allow  any  water  to  pass  off,  and  is  buried 
below  the  reach  of  frost  in  a  place  where  all 
moisture  can  be  drained  off.  The  object  is  to 
keep  the  roots  from  freezing,  and  yet  so  cool 
that  buds  will  not  start  too  soon.  In  the  spring 
the  root  cuttings  will  be  found  callused  and 
furnished  with  buds,  and  maybe  planted.  The 
subject  of  propagating  by  root  cuttings  has  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Fuller,  in  his  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  and  Mr. 
Peter  Henderson,  in  his  Practical  Floriculture, 
have  given  good  accounts  of  the  process;  but 
there  is  still  au  interesting  field  for  experiment. 

— • —     ■■»  >-*■ . 

Grape-vine  Tendrils— A  Sport 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  late  in  the 
horticultural  journals  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ten- 
drils of  the  grape  vine.  The  view  generally 
held  has  been  that  the  tendril  is  a  barren  flower 
cluster,  and  the  fact  that  the  clusters  often  are 
part  bunch  and  part  tendril  is  cited  in  proof. 
As  we  consider  a  flower  cluster  a  modified 
branch,  we  may  look  upon  a  tendril  in  the  same 
light.  To  support  this  view  of  the  case  we 
sometimes  have  tendrils  bearing  leaves.  Last 
year  we  found  tendrils  with  leaves  on  our  own 


VINE   TENDRIL  BEARING  A  LEAF  AND  BCD. 

vines,  and  this  year,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hoi  ton,  of  Hay- 
erstraw,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  us  still  more  interesting 


specimens,  in  which  the  tendril  not  ouly  bears 
leaves,  but  buds  push  from  their  axils,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  Not  long  ago  M.  Cassimir 
De  Candolle  published  a  paper  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  show  that  leaves  are  modified 
branches.  Whether  this  view  be  accepted  or 
not,  it  seems  that  both  tho  flower  cluster  and 
the  tendril  are  of  like  nature,  and  are  both 
branches  adapted  to  serve  a  particular  purpose, — 
in  the  one  case  to  bear  fruit,  and  in  the  other 
to  hold  up  and  firmly  support  the  vine  by  cling- 
ing with  great  strength  to  neighboring  objects. 


A   Singular   Freak  of   a   Potato. 

Several  specimens  have  been  sent  us  in  which 
a  new  potato  had  formed  within  an  old  one, 
and  by  its  expansion  in  growing,  broken  the 
potato  apart  It  is  either  the  case  that  the  po- 
tato has  deeply  seated,  dormant  eyes,  or  that 
it  possesses  the  power  under  favoring  circum- 
stances of  forming  buds  where  none  previously 
existed.  Dr.  Hexamer  has  found  that  potatoes 
which  were  pared  and  every  visible  trace  of 
eyes  removed,  would  sometimes  produce  shoots 
and  tubers.  "We  present  an  engraving  of  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  abnormal  growth  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  The  specimen  as  it 
came  from  Mr.  Win. 
Langley,  Garland, 
Pa.,  was  a  par- 
tially cracked  tuber 
with  a  small  one  just 
forcing  its  way  out 
of  the  fissure.  Upon 
breaking  open  this 
old  tuber  we  found 
within  a  distorted 
mass  of  branches, 
upon  which   several 

ABNORMAL  POTATO.  ,, 

small  tubers  were 
forming,  as  shown  in  the  reduced  figure.  .Upon 
all  the  specimens  of  this  singular  growth  that 
we  have  seen,  the  outer  surface  of  the  old  tuber 
was  dry  and  hard,  and  it  is  probable  that  when 
the  bud  or  eye  started  into  growth  it  found  less 
resistance  towards  the  center  of  the  potato  than 
it  did  in  pushing  towards  the  circumference. 


Protecting  Trees  in  "Winter. 

a 

In  the  colder  portions  of  the  country  it  is  im- 
possible to  raise  some  of  the  finer  fruits  unless 
the  trees  be  protected  during  the  winter.  Even 
in  more  temperate  localities  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  some  trees,  especially  evergreens,  during 
the  first  fewyears  of  their  growth.  If  Red  Cedar 
boughs  can  be  readily  obtained,  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection can  be  afforded  by  tying  a  number  of 
these  among  the  branches  of  the  tree.  A  plan 
for  the  protection  of  small  trees  is  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Martin  Howk,  Cedar  Co.,  Iowa,  which  he 
find3  to  answer  well  for  dwarf  trees  in  gardens. 
Those  who  will  take  the  pains  can,  by  root 
pruning  and  proper  pinching,  keep  dwarf  pear 
and  apple  trees  quite  small  in  size,  and  with  a 
covering  of  the  kind  suggested  succeed  with  va- 
rieties, which,  without  these  aids,  would  be  sure 
to  fail.  Mr.  H.  describes  his  protector  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Bring  the  limbs  of  the  tree  together  and 
bind  them  so  as  to  occupy  as  little  space  as  pos- 
sible. Drive  four  stakes  into  the  ground  at 
proper  distances  apart,  and  saw  the  tons  off 
even  a  little  higher  than  the  tree.  Take  a  board 
about  one  foot  square  and  drive  a  nail  down 
through  each  corner  into  the  top  of  the  stakes, 
put  a  board  around  the  bottom  15  or  20  inches 
high,  and  nail  a  few  strips  to  the  stakes  at  equal 


distances  apart,  the  upper  one  2  or  3  inches  be- 
low the  cap  board.  Take  long  grass  or  straw, 
and  double  it  over  the  lower  strip,  letting  the 
ends  hang  outside  the  bottom  board ;  put  some 


Fig.  1.  TREE  PROTECTOR.  Fig.  2. 

on  the  second  strip,  letting  the  ends  hang  out- 
side of  the  first,  similar  to  a  thatched  roof,  and 
continue  the  process  to  the  top.  To  prevent 
the  wind  from  displacing  the  grass,  wind  a  strong 
cord  around,  taking  an  extra  turn  around  each 
corner  stake,  or  pass  two  cords  through  the 
grass  in  the  same  manner  that  a  shoemaker 
sews  with  two  waxed  ends.  Bank  up  with 
manure  around  the  bottom  board  and  place  a 
few  forkfuls  inside  around  the  tree.  Figure  1 
shows  the  tree  with  the  frame  ready  for  the 
grass,  and  fig.  2  the  end  of  bottom  board,  strips, 
and  cap,  with  the  manner  of  placing  the  grass. 


Notes  on  Lilies— Brown's  Lily  and  Others. 


Do  our  readers  think  we  are  partial  to  Lilies  ? 
We  admit  it.     Having  received  so  much  pleas- 
ure from  our  bed  of  these  beautiful  plants,  wc 
are  disposed  to  write  about  them  until  we  make 
the  finer  kinds  as  popular  as  the  old  Tiger  and 
Turks-caps  are  in  country  gardens.     This  time, 
however,  we  shall  allow  another  ardent  lover  of 
Lilies,  Mr.  James  Vide,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to 
speak  for  us.     Mr.  V.  has  sent  abundant  speci- 
mens of  flowers,  which  show  his  successful  cul- 
tivation.    The  notes  are  on  some  of  the  les3 
common  kinds,  which  we  hope  to  see  in  a  few 
years  as  abundant  and   as   easily  obtained   as 
are  the  common  Japan  Lilies.     Mr.  Vick  says: 
"The  Golden-banded  Lily,  Lilium  auratum, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  Lilies  to  flower,  and  also 
one  of  the  latest.     About  the   first  of  July  the 
first  buds  opened,  and  to-day,  Sept.  1st,  I  have 
hundreds  in  full  bloom,  with  almost  ripened 
seeds,  perfect  flowers,  and  half-formed  buds,  in 
the  same  row.     For  some  years  I  thought  tins 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bulbs  were  import- 
ed, some  of  them  being  dried  or  otherwise  in- 
jured or  retarded  on  the  passage  from  Japan. 
This  idea  I  have  abandoned,  as  several  hundred 
that  have  been  in  my  grounds  for  three  years 
show  the  same  habit.     What  a  glorious  thing  it 
is  that  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  bulbs  we  can  have 
this  Lily  in  flower  all  through  the  summer  !  For 
several  years,  indeed  from  its  first  importation, 
this  Lily  has  been  unhealthy  and  consequently 
unreliable,  imported  bulbs  often,  in  fact  gener- 
ally, rotting  after  making  a  feeble  growth  and 
producing  one  or  two  flowers.     This  baa  been 
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the  case  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  healthy  stock, 
I  have  obtained  the  Auratum  from  England, 


Longiflonmi  every  one  likes.  That  beautiful, 
snowy-white,  trumpet-formed  flower  will  always 
be  a  favorite.    Eximium  and  Takesima  are  im- 


tinct  sort.  It  is  of  medium  size,  blanches 
readily,  is  exceedingly  tender  and  crisp,  and  of 
most  excellent  flavor.     Besides  the  large  cen- 


France,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  but  they  exhibit- 
ed the  same  disease  or  want  of  vitality,  as  those 
imported  directly  from  Japan.  In  the  spring  of 
1867  I  set  out  over  500  bulbs  which  arrived  the 
previous  winter,  and  in  the  fall  had  but  one 
sound  bulb.  As  I  had  advertised  the  Auratum 
that  autumn,  I  endeavored  to  find  a  stock  of 
sound  bulbs  around  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
and  while  I  saw  many  florists  who  declared  they 
had  plenty  of  Auratums,  an  examination  proved 
they  were  as  bad  as  my  own.  In  18G8  I  saved 
about  one-half,  aud  the  present  year  nearly  every 
one  is  sound,  making  a  strong  and  vigorous 
growth,  quite  surpassing  L.  speciosum  in  strength 
and  bight,  with  many  specimens  bearing  a  dozen 
or  more  of  its  mammoth  flowers.  The  Auratum 
is  best  pleased  with  a  rather  sandy  soil,  aud  I 
have  always  found  that  manures  of  all  kinds 
were  of  great  injury  to  the  bulbs,especially  if  they 
were  in  the  least  faulty  at  the  time  of  planting. 

If  Auratum  is  the  King,  Brownii  is  the  Queen 
of  the  Lilies — the  most  beautiful  and  gorgeous 
of  the  trumpet-formed  section.  The  engraving 
was  designed  to  represent  a  medium-sized  flow- 
er, the  drawing  being  made  from  a  specimen  I 
gathered  for  the  purpose.  It  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  size  and  form,  aud  I  will  endeavor 
to  describe  the  color.  The  bud  is  a  dark  brown- 
ish purple,  and  the  outside  of  the  petals  is  of 
this  color  when  the  flower  first  opens.  The  in- 
side of  the  petals  is  clear  white.  The  contrast 
is  grand.  As  the  flower  grows  older  the  outside 
becomes  much  lighter.  Brownii  seldom  attains 
more  than  two  feet  in  bight,  though  I  have  seen 
specimens  nearly  or  quite  three  feet.  There 
are    from  three  to  six  flowers  on  each  stem. 

The  Exeelsum  Lily  has  always  been  a  great 
favorite  with  me.  It  grows  four  feet  or  more  in 
bight,  bearing  at  its  very  top  au  immense  clus- 
ter of  flowers,  of  a  beautiful,  rich,  creamy,  buff 
color,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  I  think  a  few 
specimens  were    forwarded    you   last   season. 


brown's  lilt. — {Lilium  Brownii.) 

provements  uponLongiflorum,  the  flowers  being 
longer  and  the  petals  more  reflexed,  but  the 
old  kind  is  still  eminently  worthy  of  culture." 


Boston  Market  Celery. 

Boston  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  su- 
perior quality  of  its  celery,  and  the  variety  gen- 
erally cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  is 
known  as  Boston  Market  Celery.  As  we  find 
no  account  of  the  origin  of  this  variety,  we 
presume  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selec- 
tion ;  at  all  events  it  is  a  most  excellent  and  dis- 


tral  head,  numerous  strong  side  shoots  are 
thrown  up,  which,  in  large  specimens,  often  be- 
come as  large  as  the  main  heads  of  the  dwarf 
varieties.  The  engraving  is  taken  from  a  speci- 
men raised  by  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Arlington, 
Mass.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  page  305, 
last  month,  that  this  excellent  variety  is  with 
other  choice  seeds  placed  on  our  premium  list. 


The  Australian  Glory  Pea. — In  the  issue 
for  September  last  an  engraving  of  this  splen- 
did ornament  of  the  flower  garden  was  given, 
with  an  account  of  its  treatment,  by  a  'friend 
who  has  been  very  successful  with  it.  Since 
then  Mr.  John  Saul,  the  experienced  florist  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  informed  us  that  he 
raises  it  with  perfect  success  in  the  open  air. 
He  waits  until  the  ground  is  well  warmed — 
perhaps  the  last  of  May— and  then  sows  the 
seed  in  not  over-rich  soil,  in  the  place  where  the 
plants  are  to  stand.  It  will  not  bear  transplant- 
ing. The  plant  is  a  particular  favorite  of  the 
red  spider,  and  it  should  be  watched,  especially 
in  dry  weather,  in  order  to  guard  against  this 
troublesome  insect.  Several  have  asked  where 
seeds  of  the  Glory  Pea  can  be  obtained; 
they  are  kept  by  all  our  principal  seedsmen. 


TfiE  Curculio.  —  Mr.  Charles  Arnold,  of 
Paris,  Ontario,  stated  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society  that  after 
trying  shaking  the  trees  aud  other  methods  for 
destroying  the  curculio,  he  had  hit  upon  the  ex- 
pedient of  whitewashing  the  soil.  He  pours 
the  whitewash  from  a  watering-pot,  aud  spreads 
it  with  a  brush  so  as  to  completely  cover  the 
surface.  This,  of  course,  needs  a  firm  and 
compact  surface,  clear  of  weeds.  Mr.  A.  states 
that  the  larva  or  maggot  of  the  curculio  will 
not  leave  the  fallen  plum  to  enter  the  ground, 
but  will  die  there  rather  than  pass  through  the 
whitewash.  This  is  simple  and  worthy  of  a  trial. 
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(Z3?~  /or  ogfter  Household  Items,  see  "  JJasket"  pages.) 

"Whittling  for  Boys. 


A  boy's  outfit  is  not  complete  unless  he  has  a 
jackknifc,  and,  being  possessed  of  this  article,  he 
often  uses  it  iu  sueli  a  manner  as  to  do  mischief 
and  annoy  others.  It  is  worth  while  to  turn  this  pro- 
pensity to  whittle  to  good  account,  as  working  with 
an  object  in  view  is  of  much  greater  interest  to 
the  boy  than  an  unmeaning  making  of  chips.  Iu 
June  last  we  gave  designs  for  a  lamp-bracket,  which 
can  readily  be  made  by  the  older  boys.  A  very 
good  thing  for  the  younger  ones  to  try  their  hands 
at  is  a  simple  frame  for  a  small  photograph  or 
other  picture.  A  correspondent,  whose  name  has 
been  mislaid,  has  sent  a  tasteful  design,  which  we 
give  in  the  engraving.  The  outliue  of  Ihis,  if  neatly 
cut  out  from  a  piece  of  cigar  box  or  other  thin 
wood,  will  make  a  neat  little  frame.  It  may  be 
made  more  elaborate  by  the  addition  shown  by  the 
dark  portion  of  the  engraving.  This  may  be  cut 
from  black  walnut,  or  some  very  white  wood,  cither 
of  which  would  afford  a  marked  contrast  of  color 
and  add  much  to  the  effect,  and  glued  on.  The 
frame  may  be  made  of  any  convenient  size.  The 
pattern  should  be  first  made  of  paper,  taking  care 
to  get  both  sides  exactly  alike;  and  then  by  laying 
tliis  upon  tin-  wood  nil'  form  may  be  drawn  with  a 
pencil,  or  the  paper  can  be  pasted  upon  the  wood, 


PICTURE.  FRAME. 


from  which  it  can  be  readily  removed  by  slightly 
moistening  it.  The  boys  should  be  taught  to 
make  square  and  neat  edges.  Rounded  edges  arc 
frequently  made  in  order  to  cover  up  slovenly  work. 


A  Handy  Kitchen  Implement. 

At  the  furnishing  stores  are  sold  small  brooms 
made  of  fine  twigs,  very  much  like  a  miniature 
birch  broom  without  a  handle.  These  are  useful  in 
scrubbing  the  iusides  of  pots  and  kettles,  and  are 
capital  things  to  use  in  keeping  the  sink  clean. 
The  engraving  shows  the  form  in  which  they  are 
made.  The  article  as  sold  is  about  eight  inches 
long.     A  similar  one  can  be  readily  made  of  small 


,         Mil    - 


t\\    >  of  birch,  or  other  strong  and  elastic  spray. 
T  .e  handle  is  securely  bound  with  twine  or  withes. 


A  Cruet  Stopper  Fast. 

A  lady  in  Grimes  Co.,  Texas,  has  a  vinegar  cruet 
of  which  the  stopper  is  broken  off  even  with  the 
neck.  As  she  cannot  readily  match  the  cruet,  she 
wishes  to  remove  the  stopper.     It  is  a  rather  diffi- 


cult case,  as  there  is  no  projection  by  which  to  take 
hold  of  it.  We  have  in  similar  cases  succeeded  by 
putting  the  bottle  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water  and 
gradually  heating  it.  The  cruet  must  be  prevented 
from  touching  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  by  a  bit 
of  thin  board,  or  iu  some  other  convenient  way. 
The  air  within  the  cruet  will  be  expanded  by  heat, 
and  will  frequently  throw  the  stopper  out,  but  it 
sometimes  results  in  breaking  the  bottle.  If  any 
vinegar  has  dried  around  the  stopper  and  thus  ce- 
mented it  in,  it  will  be  well  to  dissolve  it  by  soak- 
ing  in  water  for  a  while  before  trying  the  heating. 


Sour  Cream,  Sour  Milk,  and  Buttermilk. 

BY   A   HOUSEKEEPER. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  nice  articles  of  food  that 
may  be  made  by  using  sour  cream,  sour  milk,  and 
buttermilk,  in  a  judicious  way.  There  are  several 
things  iu  their  use  about  which  care  should  be  taken. 
1st.  Cream  that  is  to  be  used  in  cooking  should  be 
wholly  separated  from  the  milk.  2d.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  soured.  3d.  If  in  any  recipe  milk  or 
buttermilk  is  to  be  employed  with  the  cream,  it 
should  also  lie  entirely  sour,  as  the  mixture  of 
sweet  and  sour  milk,  or  cream,  tends  to  make  the 
article  heavy.  4th.  The  amount  of  soda  or  salera- 
tus  should  only  be  just  enough  to  sweeten  and 
lighten  the  cream,  as  any  more  than  this  imparts 
the  green  color  and  soapy  flavor  which  are  so  dis- 
agreeable  and   unwholesome   iu   articles   of  food. 

When  once  a  recipe  is  found  to  be  good,  no 
changes  should  be  made,  as  the  ehauces  are  ten  to 
one  that  the  experimenter  will  have  a  failure  and 
lay  the  blame  upon  the  use  of  cream  instead  of  her 
own  carelessness  or  ignorance.  I  annex  a  few  rec- 
ipes which  have  been  well  tried  and  proved,  and 
are  thought  by  all  my  friends  who  have  made  use 
of  them  to  be  among  their  best  recipes. 

Buttermilk  Muffins. — 1  quart  of  sour  butter- 
milk, 1  teacupful  of  sour  cream,  2  eggs,  1  teaspoou- 
ful  of  soda,  a  little  salt,  flour  enough  to  make  as 
thick  as  pound  cake.  Bake  in  muffin  rings  placed 
upon  tins  iu  the  oven,  from  20  to  30  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  stove. 

Buttermilk  Griddle  Cakes. — 1  quart  of  sour 
buttermilk,  a  little  salt,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and 
flour  enough  to  make  the  cakes  as  thick  or  thin 
as  you  like  them.     Bake  upon  a  griddle. 

Corn  Bread  or  Cake. — 1  quart  of  sour  milk  or 
buttermilk,  4  eggs,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  or 
molasses,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  1  pint  of  corn 
meal.  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sour  cream  may  be  added, 
though  it  is  good  without.     Bake  about  one  hour. 

Molasses  Cake. — 1  teacupful  of  molasses,  1  tea- 
cupful  of  sour  cream,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  %  tea- 
spoonful of  ginger,  alittle  salt ;  stir  in  flour  enough 
to  make  a  very  stiff  batter. 

Cream  Cake. — 1  teacupful  of  cream,  1  teacupful 
of  sugar,  1  egg,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in 
1.2'  teacupful  of  buttermillc,  a  little  salt,  2  teaeupfuls 
of  flour,  spice  to  your  taste. 


Cream  of  Tartar. 


"  W.  L.  A."  asks  about  Cream  of  Tartar.  As  this 
is  an  article  largely  consumed  in  the  kitchen,  the 
reply  will  properly  come  iu  the  Household  Depart- 
ment. The  juice  of  the  grape  contains  besides  sug- 
ar, acousiderable  amount  of  a  salt  which  chemists 
call  bitartrate  of  potash,  which  isiu  solution  in  the 
sugary  juice  of  the  grape.  When  the  grape  juice, 
or  must,  begins  to  ferment,  and  is  converted  into 
wine  by  a  change  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol,  the  bi- 
tartrate of  potash,  being  little  soluble  in  water  and 
still  less  so  iu  a  liquid  containing  alcohol,  is  depos- 
ited upon  the  sides  of  the  cask,  which  it  encrusts, 
and  from  which  it  is  at  length  removed.  It  is  known 
in  this  state  as  Crude  Tartar,  or  Argol,  and  is  more 
or  less  colored,  according  to  the  kind  of  wine  from 
which  it  is  deposited.  The  crude  tartar  is  purified 
by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water.  A  small  quantity 
of  pipe  clay  is  added  to  remove  the  coloring  matter, 
and  when  the  solution  cools,  white  crystals  are  de- 


posited, which  are  called  Crystals  of  Tartar,  and 
these,  when  ground,  are  the  Cream  of  Tartar 
Cream  of  Tartar,  then,  is  a  natural  product  of  the 
grape,  from  which  the  impurities  have  been  removed. 
Tin'  composition  of  Cream  of  Tartar  is  132  parts  by 
weight  of  tartaric  acid,  47.2  of  potash,  aud  9  of  wa- 
ter. It  is  what  is  called  an  acid  salt.  Itis  not  easy  to 
explain  the  composition  of  substances  to  those  not 
familiar  with  chemistry.  The  neutral  tartrate  of 
potash  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  tartaric  acid 
and  one  of  potash — by  weight  06  of  the  one  and  47.2 
of  the  other.  Cream  of  Tartar  is  the  acid  tartrate 
or  bitartrate,  and  has  twice  as  much,  or  oue  equiv- 
alent more  of  tartaric  acid  than  the  neutral  tar- 
trate, and  is  a  convenient  form  iu  which  to  use. 
tartaric  acid.  Much  of  the  Cream  of  Tartar  sold  at 
the  cheap  stores  is  adulterated,  the  common  addi- 
tions being  alum,  ground  plaster,  and  flour.  The 
last  named  is  detected  by  its  forming  a  paste  with 
water ;  the  plaster  does  not  perceptibly  dissolve  iu 
hot  water.     Alum   can  be  less   readily   detected. 


The  Table— Order  and  Ornament. 

The  writer  of  these  articles  had  no  idea  that  they 
would  bring  out  such  an  amount  of  correspondence 
as  they  have  done.  Some  of  the  letters  express 
thanks  for  the  hints  that  have  been  given  for  table 
arrangement,  aud  others  propound  questions. 
Many  things  are  asked  which,  to  a  good  share  of 
our  leaders,  may  seem  somewhat  singular,  but  they 
must  recollect  that  customs  which  they  have  fol- 
lowed all  their  lives  are  strange  and  new  to  many 
who  live  in  isolated  places  where  changes  take 
place  but  slowly.  We  welcome  these  as  we  do 
other  inquiries,  as  an  indication  of  the  wants  of  our 
readers,  and  the  more  we  have  of  them,  the  better. 
One  asks  :  "  Is  it  proper  in  laying  the  table  to  place 
the  plates  bottom  side  up?" — It  is  much  better  to 
place  the  plates  right  side  up  ;  the  table  looks  neat- 
er, and  one  is  not  subjected  to  the  inconvenience 

of  turning  them  over "Which  side  should  the 

servant  go  in  serving  the  guests?" — Where  the 
table  is  waited  upon,  the  waiter  should  present 
everything  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  person  served, 
except  water.  The  glass  being  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  person  at  the  table,  is  usually  filled  where  it 
stands "  How  shall  guests  be  placed  at  the  ta- 
ble?"— This  was  sufficiently  discussed  in  April  last. 

"Is  it  proper  to  talk  at  the  table?" — By  all 

means.  We  are  aware  that  some  few  consider  it 
proper  to  observe  perfect  silence  while  at  table. 
We  do  not  know  how  such  a  horrible  custom  origi- 
nated, yet  we  have  a  few  times  been  a  guest  at  such 
tables,  but  hope  never  to  be  again.  The  table  is  just 
the  very  place  to  talk,  aud  the  meal  hours  should 
be  among  the  pleasantest  of  the  day.  Don't  talk 
business  and  discuss  what  work  shall  be  doue  after 
dinner,  but  give  the  time  to  social  chat.  This 
should  not  prolong  the  meal  inconveniently,  but 
there  should  be  enough  of  it  to  prevent  the  too 
common  custom  of  rapid  eating.  The  table  is  a 
capital  place  to  teach  children  to  be  good  listeners ; 
no  small  part  of  a  child's  education  is  acquired  in 
listening  to  the  table  talk  of  its  seniors,  and  this  is 
a  hint  as  to  what  the  character  of  the  conversation 
should  be.  Talk?  Yes,  and  laugh  too,  and  the 
meal  will  be  all  the  better  digested "Is  is  cour- 
teous to  leave  the  table  when  oue  is  doue,  if  the 
rest  are  still  eating  ?" — Decidedly  not,  unless  there 
are  some  urgent  reasons  for  it,  and  then  an  apolo- 
gy should  be  made  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  Chil- 
dren should  always  ask  leave  to  absent  themselves. 

"  How  6hould  we  spend  the  time  while  waiting 

for  those  who  are  still  eating  ?" — A  person  of  tact 
will  not  finish  the  meal  before  the  rest,  but  should 
it  so  happen  it  must  be  an  exceedingly  uninterest- 
ing company  which  would  make  it  irksome  to  wait 
until  all  are  through.  The  signal  for  rising  is  usu- 
ally given  by  the  lady  of  the  house "  Should  we 

leave  the  plate  clean,  or  partly  filled  ?" — It  is  a 
great  piece  of  affectation  to  leave  a  portion  of  the 
food  intentionally.  Where  one  is  overhelped,  it  is 
sometimes  unavoidable.  Many  in  carving  and  serv- 
ing food  seem  to  think  it  a  mark  of  hospitality  to 
give  a  bountiful  supply,  and  we  often  see  the  plate 
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loaded  with  more  than  can  possibly  be  eaten,  and 
some  must  be  left,  as  the  human  stomach  lias  a 
limited  capacity.  Those  who  carve  should  serve 
judiciously,  and  if  more  is  wanted,  the  guest  should 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  wishes.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  astonishment  to  Europeans,  to  see  the 
quantity  of  food  left  uneonsumed  upon  the  plates. 
They  say,  and  truly,  that  an  American  family  wastes 
as  much  as  will  support  a  French  family  of  the  same 
size.  A  large  part  of  this  waste  comes  from  over- 
loading the  plates,  and  another  from  the  foolish  no- 
tion that  it  i*  "polite"  to  leave  some  uneonsumed 
food  upon  the  plate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
well  to  be  over-scrupulous  about  leaving  the  plate 
perfectly  clean.  We  have  seen  persons  scrape 
away  at  the  plate  until  it  was  in  the  condition  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Spratt's  platter.  In  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  it  is  well  to  avoid  extremes. 


Baby  Clothes. 

BY     FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


There  is  no  tyrant  more  oppressive  in  his  exac- 
tions than  Fashion.  The  time  must  surely  come 
when  women  will  rise  in  general  rebellion  against 
this  shameful  tyranny,  but  at  present  not  one 
woman  in  a  hundred  is  aware  of  her  bondage.  In 
the  meantime,  let  me  offer  a  pleading  word  for  the 
innocent  babes  who  are  claimed  by  Fashion  as  her 
victims.  One  might  suppose  that  common  sense 
and  maternal  love  combined  would  protect  the 
helpless  infants  from  all  abuses,  but  they  do  not. 
When  a  young  mother  sets  to  work  to  prepare  the 
precious  "  fig-leaves  "  that  are  to  clothe  her  ex- 
pected darling,  she  ought  seriously  to  consider  and 
aim  to  supply  the  real  needs  of  the  tender  little 
animal, — for  divine  as  is  the  soul  of  each  human 
infant,  we  must  own  that  at  birth  there  is  only  the 
animal  part  of  it  which  we  can  deal  with  directly. 
There  maybe  no  lack  of  love  on  the  mother's  part, 
but  there  is  often  great  lack  of  knowledge  and  fore- 
thought. She  does  as  her  friends  do,  or  consults 
the  fashions  for  baby  garments.  These  arc  not  so 
changing  as  the  fashions  for  women  and  misses, 
and  are  not  so  freely  published,  but  baby  clothes 
arc  pretty  much  all  alike  in  general  style  of  making 
up.  It  would  seem  reasonable  that  the  little  body 
should  be  dressed  so  as  to  afford  as  equal  warmth 
and  circulation  as  possible,  but  usually  the  lower 
limbs  arc  warmly  wrapped  in  flannel  while  the 
arms  and  shoulders  are  left  bare,  except  as  a  loose 
blanket  is  folded  about  them,  restraining  motion 
and  constantly  liable  to  disarrangement.  In  cold 
weather  more  seusible  mothers  put  a  long-sleeved 
flannel  sack  over  the  short-sleeved  dress,  but  the 
sleeves  of  this  added  garment  are  often  so  short 
and  loose  as  to  afford  little  warmth  below  the  el- 
bow. Of  late,  the  bands  worn  during  the  first  few 
months  of  infancy  are  usually  made  of  flannel, — a 
great  improvement  on  the  old-fisbioned  double- 
linen  bands.  Ordinarily  these  bands  are  worse 
than  useless  after  the  first  mouth,  but  in  cases  of 
weakness,  when  they  seem  to  be  necessary  on  older 
infants,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them  fit 
easily,  yet  be  so  securely  fastened  as  to  retain  their 
proper  position.  These  bands  never  fit  the  body 
wnless  there  arc  two  small  gores,  from  two  to  three 
inches  apart,  at  the  lower  edge  of  each  where  it 
comes  down  below  the  bowels.  If  worn  after  the 
babe  is  six  weeks  old,  when  it  begins  to  move 
about  some,  a  bit  of  tape  should  be  s*ewed  between 
these  gores  to  reach  down  and  be  held  firmly  in 
place  by  the  diaper  pin.  This  prevents  slipping 
up.  Shoulder-straps  of  inch- wide  tape  will  prevent 
;  slipping  down.  Made  thus,  and  pinned  very  care- 
fully, that  there  may  bo  no  suffering  from  sticking 
pins,  the  band  may  be  fastened  so  loosely  as  not  to 
impede  respiration  or  freedom  of  motion,  and  yet 
form  a  safe  protection  from  injury  by  severe 
crying  or  straining.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  short- 
sleeved  linen  shirt  and  the  flannel  petticoat  with  its 
straight  waist  of  cotton  or  linen,  let  us  put  next 
over  the  properly  constructed  band,  a  long  flannel 
sack,  made  with  gores  under  the  arms  and  in  the 
back,  fitting  the  waist  quite  loosely,  and  going  out 
bolew  into  esnvenient  dimensions  for  a  skirt.  This 


sack,  made  of  soft  flannel,  and  with  long,  straight 
sleeves,  and  fastened  in  front  with  small,  thin  but- 
tons, is  surely  a  much  more  comfortable  garment 
for  the  helpless  baby  than  the  close  waists  and 
folds  and  gathers  of  its  ordinary  underclothes. 
Every  invalid  knows  the  luxury  of  loose  wrappers 
for  lying  down,  and  this  poor  baby  is  fit  for  no  oth- 
er position  during  the  first  four  or  six  weeks  of  its 
life.  Over  this,  a  dress  or  simple  slip  may  be  worn, 
long-sleeved,  of  course,  and  reasonably  high  in  the 
neck.  A  soft,  thin  blanket  is  useful,  especially  to 
protect  the  hands  and   head  when  the  little  one  is 

carried  about "But  their  little  bare  arms  and 

shoulders  look  so  cunning!"  one  mother  tells  me. 
Oh,  mother!  I  know  not  how  to  answer  you. 
Nothing  can  be  more  cunning  than  their  dear  little 
feet.  Shall  we  dress  them  so  as  to  leave  these  ex- 
posed ?  You  let  your  three-year-old  Freddie  go 
with  bare  knees  and  thinly  clad  aukles  in  cold 
autumn  and  spring  weather,  because  you  think  that 
fashion  for  dressing  little  boys  "so  cunning!" 
Tour  eyes  find  pleasure  in  the  exposed  shoul- 
ders and  arms  of  your  grown-up  daughter  in  even- 
ing dress,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  I  see  Freddie 
shiver,  and  observe  the  growing  pallor  of  his  com- 
plexion, and  I  hear  the  cough  of  your  daughter, 
and  a  vision  of  coffins  and  churchyards  comes  be- 
tween me  and  them.  Farmers  understand  that  the 
health  and  growth  of  their  little  pigs  and  calves  de- 
pend much  on  their  being  kept  warm.  The  same 
law  applies  to  all  young  animals,  including  human 
babies.  But  infants,  like  grown  people,  should  be 
clothed  in  accordance  with  the  weather.  In  a 
sweltering  summer  day,  why  need  the  little  thing 
wear  clothes  at  all,  if  not  exposed  to  society  ?  Let 
it  lie,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  entirely  naked,  and 
kick  to  its  heart's  content,  and  when  dressed  let  its 
garments  be  light  and  thin  ;  but  as  the  weather 
changes,  be  quick  to  add  more  clothing.  To  wear 
more  and  warmer  clothing  than  the  body  needs,  is 
weakening.  There  are  children  who  go  barefooted 
and  half-clad  all  winter,  and  live  in  dirty,  unventi- 
lated  garrets  or  cabins,  and  yet  grow  up  to  be  as 
healthy  as  .the  average  of  men  and  women.  So 
there  are  apple  trees  that  live  and  grow  and  bear 
fruit  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
but  no  man  of  Eeuse  concludes  that  therefore  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  fruit  trees  are  culti- 
vated and  cared  for  or  not.  The  fussiness  of  igno- 
rance lias  destroyed  many  little  babes,  but  this  fact 
is  no  argument  against  intelligent  care  and  judi- 
cious cultivation. 


How  to  Cook  Dried  Beef. 


BY  CARRIE   CARTER. 


I  usually  prepare  at  night  what  I  am  going  to 
cook  for  breakfast.  When  I  lived  at  home  before 
I  was  married,  I  used  to  think  when  we  had  dried 
beef  cooked,  that  it  was  the  least  inviting  of  any- 
thing; since  then  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and  1 
attribute  the  change  to  the  different  manner  iu 
which  it  is  cooked.  Instead  of  boiling  it  in  water, 
as  many  do,  I  cook  it  as  follows:  Place  the  beef, 
nicely  shaved  off,  in  a  frying-pan,  with  butter 
enough  to  fry  it,  let  it  fry  until  a  little  browned, 
then  sprinkle  in  dry  flour,  as  much  as  you  would 
take  were  you  going  to  mix  it  with  water;  let  it 
brown,  but  take  great  care  not  to  burn  it.  When 
browned  sufficiently,  add  cream  or  milk  enough  to 
make  a  gravy ;  let  it  boil  a  few  moments,  add  a  lit- 
tle butter  and  pepper,  and  it  is  done.  I  very  fre- 
quently boil  eggs  and  cut  them  up  lengthwise,  and 
lay  them  around  on  the  meat  after  it  is  poured  into 
the  platter.  This  makes  a  very  pretty  and  very 
palatable  dish,  and  with  some  nice  mashed  potato, 
and  sweet  potatoes,  and  tomatoes  with  sugar,  and 
just  a  trifle  of  vinegar  poured  over  them,  I  think  we 
have  a  very  good  breakfast ;  sometimes  I  make  a 
dish  of  toast,  too,  but  I  find  when  we  have  sweet 
potatoes  that  we  do  not  use  so  much  flour  as  with- 
out. I  think  as  we  cannot  procure  the  variety 
which  cities  afford,  we  6hould  take  as  much  pains 
as  we  can  conveniently  with  our  food.  Another 
way  I  cook  dried  beef  is  to  cut  up  a  sausage  in 
slicas  and  fry  until  there  is  enough  fat  tried  oat  to 


fry  the  meat ;  theu  put  in  the  beef  and  proceed  just 
as  for  frying  in  butter,  using  water  instead  of  milk 
or  cream  for  the  gravy.  This  gives  an  excellent 
flavor  unless  sausage  is  disliked. 


Various  Ways  of  Preparing  Cabbage. 

BY  STBS.   M.   L.   GAGE,   ROSS  CO.,   O. 


In  this  part  of  the  country  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  cabbage  used,  but  it  is  very  seldom  boiled  whole. 
It  is  cut  as  for  cole-slaw  and  cooked  iu  various 
ways,  and  is  more  delicate,  and  the  odor  of 
boiled  cabbage  is  wholly  avoided.  In  cooking,  use 
a  very  little  water  and  salt,  cook  a  few  minutes,  add 
butter  or  meat  fryings,  or,  better  still,  a  cup  of 
cream  added  just  before  it  is  done.  Some  add 
vinegar,  and  let  it  boil  up  once. 

The  nicest  way  I  ever  saw  cabbage  cooked  is  as 
follows :  The  cabbage  is  cut  as  for  cole-slaw,  an  egg 
is  beaten  up  with  a  little  sweet  cream  and  a  littlo 
6ugar  in  a  separate  dish ;  the  amount  of  vinegar 
you  wish  to  use  is  at  hand  in  another  dish.  Every 
thing  being  ready,  drop  a  little  piece  of  butter  into 
the  pot  over  a  good  fire;  do  not  let  it  fry,  or  it  will 
discolor  the  cabbage,  but  add  immediately  the 
cream  preparation  and  the  vinegar,  and  stir  until  just 
ready  to  boil,  and  then  empty  in  the  cabbage  and 
6tir  on,  letting  it  boil  one  minute  or  five  minutes 
according  to  taste.  This  is  to  eat  warm,  but  is 
good  cold,  though  not  so  nice  as  the  followiug. 
Cut  the  cabbage  aud  lay  in  a  dish  as  before.  Take 
the  amount  of  vinegar  necessary,  a  little  sugar,  and 
a  little  butter;  as  soon  as  this  boils  pour  it  over 
the  cabbage,  and  6et  it  away  to  cool.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  precise  rule,  as  cabbages 
differ  so  much  in  compactness,  and  vinegar  varies 
in  sourness.  These  preparations  are  all  good 
for  lettuce ;"and  the  one  with  cream,  egg,  and  vine- 
gar, leaving  out  the  sugar,  is  excellent  for  mashed 
potatoes  in  the  spring,  when  that  vegetable  is  not 
always  of  good  quality  and  the  appetite  craves 
something  decided. 


Hints  on  Cooking',  etc. 


Potato  Fritters. — Take  five  or  six  large, 
mealy  potatoes  (peacbblows  are  the  best),  and  slice 
them  lengthwise,  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  throwing  the  slices  into  cold  water  as 
they  are  cut.  Have  ready  a  deep  griddle  on  the  tiro 
in  which  some  lard  or  nice  drippings  have  been  melt- 
ed ;  lay  the  slices  in  separately,  and  sprinkle  them 
with  salt.  Fry  them  to  a  nice  brown  on  one  side ; 
then  turn  and  brown  the  other.  Try  them 
with  a  fork,  and  as  soon  as  one  piece  is  thoroughly 
done,  dip  it  iu  batter  and  return  it  to  the  griddle. 
By  the  time  the  last  piece  is  dipped,  the  first  will 
need  turning.  As  soon  as  the  fritters  are  browned 
on  both  sides,  lay  them  on  a  heated  dish  and  put 
more,  on  the  griddle.  They  need  constant  attention, 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  too  crisp  or  burned. 
Ilalf  a  teacupful  of  sweet  mill;,  one  cirg,  a  little  salt, 
and  flour  enough  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of 
pound-cake,  is  a  good  recipe  for  the  batter.  Apples 
sliced  and  cooked  iu  the  same  manner  and  eaten 
with  sugar  make  a  good  dessert. — The  above  was 
communicated  by  Mrs.   P.  J.  Van  Winkle. 

Pudding;  Sauce. — A.  Lizzie  Kuehn  sends 
the  following:  One  quart  of  boiling  water,  4  largo 
tablespoonfuls  of  white  or  light  brown  sugar,  2  do. 
of  flour,  1  do.  of  butler,  1  teaspoonful  of  salt,  nut- 
meg or  cinnamou  to  taste.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of 
currant  or  blackberry  wine  arc  a  great  improve- 
ment. Boil  the  whole  together  for  10  minutes. 
"A.  II."  sends  a  similar  recipe.  Though  neither 
writer  mentions  it,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  the  flaur 
with  a  portion  of  cold  water  before  adding  it  to 
the  boiling  water. 

Ginger-snaps.— By  "A.  L.  K."  One  pint 
of  baking  molasses,  1  lb.  of  sugar,  }£  lb.  of  lard,  J^ 
oz.  ginger,  and  1  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon.  Work 
the  lard,  molasses,  and  sugar,  together,  aud  add 
flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  out  thin, 
cut  with  a  round  cake-cutter,  and  bake  quickly. 
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The    Doctor^    Talks— About    Mak- 
ing; a  Fire. 

Two  ways  of  making  a  fire  have  been  described,  and  in 
both,  of  these  eome  force  to  produce  motion  was  used. 
You  will  recollect  that  the  Indian  had  to  rub  very  hard. 
Onr  ancestors,  who  used  the  flint  and  steel,  made  a  fire 
only  by  hard  knocks,  but  this  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  method  of  the  savage.  The  next  etep  in  ad- 
vance, so  far  as  I  know,  was  an  arrangement  for  procur- 
ing fire  by  chemical  means.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  boys  and  girls  exactly  what  is  meant  by  chemi- 
cal means.  You  will  doubtless  learn  more  about  it  when 
you.  get  older— at  least  you  will  if  you  take  my  advice. 
It  will  be  sufficient  now  to  say  that  widely  different  sub- 
stances unite  or  act  upon  one  another,  and  that  this  union 
or  action  is  often  attended  by  the  pro- 
duction of  heat.  I  am  afraid  that  tho 
statement  is  not  very  clear,  but  it 
would  take  too  long  to  make  it  any 
plainer.  Chemists  found  out  that  if  a 
mixture  of  a  substance  called  Chlorate 
of  Potash  and  loaf  sugar,  both  in  fine 
powder,  was  touched  with  a  drop  of 
Oil  of  Vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  it  would 
burst  into  a  flame.  This  knowledge 
was  turned  to  account  in  furnishing 
a  means  of  getting  a  fire.  When  I 
was  a  boy  the  arrangement  shown  in 
figure  1  was  quite  frequently  used, 
though  its  cost  prevented  it  from  gener- 
ally taking  the  place  of  tb.0  flint  and 
Etcel.  The  engraving  represents  a 
sort  of  two-story  box.  A  is  the  cover, 
b,  the  portion  containing  the  matches, 
the  lower  part  of  which  served  as  a 
cover  toe,  the  bottom  part,  which  held 
a  little  bottle.  In  the  engraving  the 
parts  are  shown  separately,  but  you  can 
readily  see  how  it  would  go  together 
and  make  a  neat,  long  box.  The  figure 
is  only  half  the  real  size.  The  matches 
were  first  dipped  in  melted  sulphur, 
Y\.r  i  and  then  tipped  with  the  mixture  be- 

fore spoken  of,  viz.:  Chlorate  of  Pot- 
ash and  loaf  sugar,  mixed  with  just  enough  of  gum 
water  to  make  it  stick.  Yon  have  probably  already 
guessed  that  the  bottle  at  the  bottom  held  Oil  of  Vitriol — 
which  was  the  case  ;  but  as  this  is  a  very  dangerous  and 
destructive  substance  if  it  falls  upon  one's  skin  or  cloth- 
ing, it  was  very  ingeniously  prevented  from  spilling. 
The  bottle  was  filled  with  Asbestos,  which  is  a  curious 
mineral,  found  in  fine,  silky  threads,  and  which  the  Oil  of 
Vitriol  cannot  destroy.  The  Asbestos  was  moistened 
with  the  Oil  of  Vitriol,  which  was  prevented  from  spill- 
ing, and  yet  there  was  enough  of  it  in  the  bottle  to 
answer  its  purpose,  which  was,  of  course,  to  set  fire,  to 
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the  mixture  on  the  end  of  the  match.  This  is  the  way 
fire  was  made  by  this  contrivance — one  of  the  matches 
had  its  prepared  end  thrust  into  the  bottle  and  suddenly 
withdrawn.  Enough  Oil  of  Vitriol  would  touch  the  mix- 
ture to  set  it  on  fire,  this  would  set  the  sulphur  on  fire, 
which,  in  turn,  would  light  the  wood  of  the  match.  There 
were  several  inconveniences  attending  the  use  of  this 
fire-making  contrivance,  but  as  it  is  now  among  the 
things  of  the  past,  they  are  of  no  consequence.  About 
the  same  time  that  the  match  box  we  have  described  was 
in  use,  there  was  another  way  of  using  tho  same  mate- 
rials. It  was  still  more  expensive,  and  was  to  be  seen 
more  as  a  curiosity  than  as  an  article  of  every-day  use,  but 
I  mention  it  to  show  how  hard  people  tried  to  find  somo 
easy  means  of  making  a  fire.  Figure  2  represents  the 
match,  if  I  may  so  call  it ;  I  have  forgotton  what  name 
it  went  by.  A  strip  of  paper  woe  folded  two  or  three 
times,  and  at  one  end  was  a 
small  quantity  of  the  pow- 
dered Chlorate  of  Potash  and 
loaf  sugar,  and  in  its  midst 
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4.— SANDPAPER. 


a  very  small  glass  tube,  about  half  an  inch  long,  which 
was  sealed  at  each  end,  and  contained  a  drop  of  Oil  of 
Vitriol.  These,  which  are  shown  by  a  removal  of  a  part 
of  the  paper,  were  secured  by  pasting  so  that  they  could 
not  get  out  of  place.  To  get  a  fire  with  this  match  it  only 
had  to  b-  laid  upon  a  table  and  struck  with  some  hard 
substance  to  break  the  thin  glass  tube,  Tho  instant 
the  Oil  of  Vitriol  touched  the  powder,  it  burst  into  flame 


with  a.Jlzz,  lighted  the  paper,  dud  then  we  had  a  fire  made 
in  an  ingenious  but  rather  roundabout  way. 

The  next  step  in  matches  was  the  "  Lucifers."  These 
were  made  of  thin,  flat  slices  of  wood,  which  were  tip- 
ped with  a  mixture  of  Chlorate  of  Potash  and  a  mineral 
called  Sulphnret  of  Antimony,  made  into  a  paste  with 
gum  water.  Here  we  have  more  of  the  work  of  the 
chemists  in  helping  people  to  make  a  fire.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  a  mixture  of  the  two  articles  we  have  nam- 
ed could  be  set  on  fire— not  by  touching  with  Oil  of 


Fig.  5.— MANNER    OF   LIGHTING   A  LUCIFEK. 

Vitriol,  as  in  the  case  of  t.ic  matches  just  described,  but 
by  rubbing,  or  by  a  smart  blow.  The  Lucifers  were  put 
up  in  small  boxes,  each  furnished  with  a  piece  of  folded 
sandpaper.  The  match  and  paper  arc  shown  in  figs.  3 
and  4,  and  the  manner  of  using  them  in  fig.  5.  The 
match  was  placed  in  the  fold  of  the  paper, 
which  was  held  with  a  moderate  pressure 
by  the  thumb  and  finger  of  one  hand,  and 
the  match  briskly  pulled  out  by  the  other 
hand.  The  Lucifers  were  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  all  the  fire-making  inventions  that 
had  gone  before,  and  were  for  a  long  time  in 
general  use,  but  now  other  and  better  kinds  -~^= 

have  taken  their  place.    Though  they  gave 
fire  instantaneously,  they  were  not  altogether 
pleasant  to  use.    The  match  would  explode 
while  being  drawn  through  the  sandpaper  if  held  too  tight, 
ly,  and  careless  people  frequently  had  their  fingers  burned. 

A  'Western  paper  states  that  a  boy  in  Iowa  has  caught 
over  seven  hundred  gophers  within  two  months.  He  re- 
ceives a  bounty  of  ten  cents  a  scalp  from  the  fanners,  ten 
cents  from  the  County,  and  ten  cents  each  for  the  hides— 
not  a  bad  spring's  job  for  the  lad.  But  what  are  these 
gophers?  asks  an  Eastern  boy.  They  are  sometimes 
called  the  Prairie  Squirrel,  and  are  about  the  size  of  tho 
familiarly  known  squirrel.  They 
abound  in  our  Western,  Southern,  and 
Pacific  States,  and  particularly  infest 
the  rich  farms  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa.  They  burrow  like  moles,  sleep 
during  the  day,  and  prowl  about  for  | 
their  food  at  night,  eating  the  roots  .g§ 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  feasting,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  farmers,  upon 
melon  patches  and  garden  vegetables. 
On  this  account  the  large  bounty  is 
offered  to  the  trappers,  who  catch 
them  while  engaged  in  their  nocturnal 
raids.  In  Florida  and  other  Southern 
States,  there  is  a  tortoise  that  is  also 
called  a  gopher.  He  has  nearly  the 
same  habits,  but  is  larger,  nc  burrows  in  sandy  plains  and 
upon  pine  barrens,  basks  in  the  sun  through  the  day,  and 
then  strikes  at  night  for  the  sweet  potato  fields  and  the 
garden  melons.  These  animals  have  their  use,  undoubt- 
edly; the  egg3  and  flesh  of  the  latter  are  esteemed  as 
wholesome  food,  and  the  fur  and  skin  of  the  former  are 
made  to  do  good  service,  but  still,  they  havo  so  little 
consideration  for  other  people's  property,  that  their 
absence  is  rather  sought  for  than  their  presence. 

Learn   to    Observe 

Most  young  people  have  great  respect  for  men  of  sci- 
ence, and  are  apt  to  think  that  it  is  impossible  that  they 
can  ever  know  as  much  as  Doctor  or  Professor  so  and  so. 
All  the  persons  whose  great  knowledge  you  wonder  at 
were  once  as  ignorant  as  any  boy  or  girl  who  reads  this. 
If  any  of  you  desire  to  become  learned  about  natural 
things,— the  rocks,  trees,  animals,  and  the  like,— you  must 
in  the  first  place  learn  to  use  your  eyes,  or  make  observa- 
tions, as  it  is  called.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  nat- 
uralists once  said  to  us  in  speaking  of  some  of  his  im- 
portant discoveries,  "All  I  had  to  do  was  to  look  and  see 
the  thing  just  as  it  was  made."  Of  course  one,  to  make 
new  discoveries,  must  know  what  has  been  done  be- 
fore, and  that  can  only  be  learned  from  books  which  re- 
cord what  other  people  have  done.  Every  boy  and  girl 
should  lsarn  to  observe  and  note  down  what  he  or  she  sees. 
Keeping  a  record  of  the  thermometer  will  do  much  to  fix 
a  habit  of  accuracy  and  regularity.  Note  tho  first  appear- 
ance of  snow,  the  number  of  the  snow-falls  and  their 
depth.  The  first  appearance  of  the  blue-birds  and  wrens, 
the  blossoming  of  the  Red  Maple,  Dogwood,  and  other 
early  trees  and  shrubs,  should  be  recorded  each  year. 
Theso  show  the  comparative  carliness  of  spring,— and  how 


interesting  it  would  be  to  look  over  the  notes  of  many 
years!  Those  who  begin  by  carefully  observing  theso 
common  things  will  soon  wish  to  know  something  more 
about  them.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  about  the  study  of 
nature  in  any  form,  that  the  knowledge  we  obtain  not 
only  prepares  us  for  receiving  more,  but  it  gives  ns  the 
desire  to  learn  more.    The  fountain  is  inexhaustible. 

Answers  to  Prolilems  ami  Puzzles. 

By  some  oversight  we  have  for  a  few  months  omitted  to 
give  the  answers,  and  now  include  those  published  in  Au- 
gust, September,  and  October. August.  Conundrum  352 

—Silence.  353— They  arc  pitchers,  tumblers,  and  slippers. 
351— One  has  a  little  brood  (brewed),  and  the  other  hae  a 
little  Bruin  (brewing).    355— If  reversed,  will  show  where 

the  wood-demons  are. September.  35G — Father  and  sou 

had  married  mother  and  daughter.  357— One  is  catching 
(ketching)  and  the  other  is  sketching  it.  358 — Think 
over  what  you  hear  and  learn  to  be  wise.  (TeaJI  in  K 
over  W-hat-ewe-n-car-and-L-urn-Srbce-Ys.)— October.  350 
—Heroine.  Hero,  Her,  ne.  330— Good-by.  Guinea  has 
six  letters,  one  of  which,  1-Cth,  is  g,  and  so  on  through 
ounce,  rod,  etc.  362— Watch  over  your  heart.  Therein 
let  not  deceit  be  found.  (Watch  over  ewor-hcart. 
T-hare  in  lct-knot-D-seat-beef-hound.) 


Fig.  1.— JAPANESE    BOX    00311*1 


A  Cni'ious    Japanese   Box. 

We  give  here  engravings  of  a  very  ingenious  box  (fig. 
1)  which  contains  two  drawers,  one  at  each  cud.  When 
cither  of  these  drawers  is  pulled  out  or  closed,  the  other 
follows  its  motions  and  opens  and  shuts  too.  In  figure 
2  the  box  is  shown  opened  from  the  bottom,  and  the  parts 
laid  in  a  manner  to  show  the  arrangement.  A  and  b 
are  the  two  drawers  resting  upon  the  case.  The  case  or 
box  has  a  partition  running  lengthwise,  and  at  each  cud 
of  the  partition  there  is  a  notch  through  which  a  cord 
runs.    At  c,  in  the  drawer  «,  a  cord  starts  through  a  hole, 


Fig.  2.— BOS  LAID  OPEN. 

which  has  a  knot  at  its  end  to  keep  it  from  coming 
through.  It  goes  through  the  notch  in  the  partition  atrf, 
it  then  runs  to  e  in  the  box  b,  where  it  passes  through  n 
hole  and  is  secured  by  a  knot  on  the  other  side ;  it  then 
passes  through  a  notch  in  the  partition  at  /,  and  back  to 
the  starting-place  c,  where  it  goes  through  a  hole  and  has 
a  knot  made  in  the  end  upon  the  inside  of  the  drawer. 
The  notches  in  the  partition  are  lined  with  a  bit  cf 
smooth    ratan,    to    prevent    wearing    out  the    string. 


No.  363.    Picture  Puzzle.    By  removing  the  insects  tho 
remaining  articles    can    bo  mado  to  road    and  epcak. 
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A      SHORT      CUT      FOR 

The  miner  has  been  to  the  nearest  settlement.  It  was 
a  long  and  weary  journey,  and  as  he  knows  a  short  cut 
over  the  mountains,  he  thinks  that  as  it  is  a  bright 
night  he  will  try -the  more  ragged  bnt  nearer  route.  He 
does  not  see  as  plainly  as  you  do  that  there  is  a  slight  ob- 
stacle in  the  road— not  a  slight  one  either,  for  a  grizzly 
bear  in  a  narrow  mountain  path  is  just  the  reverse  of 
plight.  The  grizzly  is  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  of 
our  bears,  and  is  an  auimal  which,  nuless  one  is  well 
armed,  and  a  good  shot,  had  better  be  avoided,  for  when 
hungry  or  if  angered  it  will  attack  man  or  beast.  Al- 
lium gh  so  savage,  bears  will  not  trouble  a  sleeping  person, 
and  hunters  knowing  this  sometimes  feign  sleep  when 
they  cannot  otherwise  escape.  The  writer  once  traveled 
in  California  and  New  Mexico,  where  grizzlies  were  plenty, 
and  though  they  were  frequently  in  camp  at  night,  no  one 
was  ever  harmed.  The  cooks,  who  slept  on  the  ground, 
usually  put  a  bag  of  pork  under  their  heads,  which  served 
as  a  pillow,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  safe  from  maraud- 
ing animals.  On  more  than  one  occasion  a  grizzly  help- 
ed himself  to  the  pork,  hut  did  not  harm  the  men.  An 
old  fellow  who  lives  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  is 
well  known  to  travelers,  lie  lives  alone,  and  has  his  ex- 
citement in  fighting  grizzlies  and  Indians.  One  day  he 
was  out  bunting,  and,  seeing  a  young  bear,  he  shot  it. 
Before  he  "could  reload  his  rifle,  the  mother-bear,  who 
was  concealed  by  some  bushes,  was  upon  him.  The 
hunter  Immediately  dropped  and  remained  as  quiet  as  if 
he  were  dead;  the  old  bear  nosed  around  him  a  while, 
and  finding  that  he  did  not  stir,  left  him  to  look  after  her 
wounded  cub.  The  hunter,  after  she  had  been  gone  a 
while,  looked  up  to  see  if  all  was  right.  The  bear  saw 
the  motion,  and  to  use  bis  rough  way  of  describing  what 
happened,  "that  ar  bar  came  back,  and  good  gracious, 
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how  she  did  chaw."'1 — The  fellow  escaped,  though  ter- 
ribly cut  to  pieces.  The  picture  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and 
let  us  hope  that  no  such  fate  is  in  store  for  our  uncon- 
scious traveler.  When  we  leave  a  well-known,  road  and 
strike  out  into  a  new  path  in  our  journey  of  life,  it  is 
well  to  expect  obstacles  and  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 

In-door    Games. 

Quiet  amusements  are  often  much  more  agreeable  (ban 
boisterous,  romping  ones,  and  oftrn  it  is  wry  desirable  for 
the  comfort  of  other  members  of  the  family  that  the 
children  should  enjoy  themselves  quietly.  Families  in 
which  quiet  games  and  those  requiring  thought  have 
been  introduced,  almost  always  take  to  them  with  gn  at 
pleasure.  A  game  called  Initiation  may  be  played  very 
quietly,  bnt  might  produce  boisterous  merriment.  It  can 
only  be  well  played  when  it  is  new  to  most  of  the  party. 
It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  initiation  of  new  mem- 
bers  into  some  secret  society.  Those  who  know  go  into 
one  room  and  all  but  the  master  of  ceremonies  stand  in 
a  row  ;  the  others  are  excluded,  and  introduced  one  at  a 
lime  as  new  members.  From  the  time  one  enters  the 
room  every  motion  he  makes  is  imitated,  and  every  word 
he  speaks  is  repeated,  until  he  discovers  what  the  initia- 
tion consists  in,  and  this  is  all.  When  one  knows,  anoth- 
er is  introduced,  and  the  former  one  joins  the  wise  ones. 

Initial  Words.— Each  one  having  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
pencil,  a  word  is  selected  containing  a  good  number  of 
different  vowels  and  consonants — the  best  words  being 
those  in  which  no  letter  is  repeated.  Each  one  writes 
down  as  many  words  beginning  with  the  first  letter  of 
the  word,  as  can  be  spelled  with  the  remaining  letters; 
none  maybe  used  twice  in  the  same  word.    Thus  the 


word  Merchant  is  selected,  and  each  one  writes  as  many 
good  English  words  as  he  can,  beginning  with  M,  all  the 
letters  of  which  are  found  in  Merchant.  These  are  some 
of  the  words— meat,  mean,  meant,  man,  met,  mat,  match, 
mar,  march,  etc.,  etc.  Three  or  five  minutes  are  allowed 
in  which  to  write  them,  the  "time-keeper"  calls  "time,'' 
and  then  requests  each  one  of  the  party  to  read  on™,  one 
at  a  time,  the  words  he  has  written.  The  others  respond 
"  I  have  it,"  if  they  have  written  the  word,  or  "No,"  if 
they  have  it  not,  at  the  same  time  crossing  out  the  word 
on  their  own  sheets.  So  as  each  reads  in  turn  he  only 
reads  those  words  which  have  not  been  already  read. 
Finally,  every  word  of  one  syllable  not  written  by  anoth- 
er counts  1  to  the  writer  of  it,  every  word  of  two  sylla- 
bles counts  2,  every  misspelt  word  or  improper  word 
discounts  1.  The  credits  are  set  down,  and  the  party  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  letter,  E,  and  write  car,  eat,  each,  etc., 
etc. — proceeding  and  continuing  as  described.  The  game 
may  be  20  or  50,  or  any  number,  and  whoever  gets  that 
number  of  credit  marks  or  "counts"  first,  beats. 

Answers  to  Problems  ami  Puzzles. 

The  following  have  sent  correct  answers :  Geo.  Maw, 
G.  W.  Clemmer,  L.  Jennie  Hays.  F.  T.  Seward  (866,  358), 
W.  F.  Rowe  (350,  338),  Helen  M.  R.  II..  J.  B.  Bulkley, 
Nannie  E.  Shinn  (333,  353,  35S),  M.  Howk  [353,  35!  I, 
'■  Ruralist,"  Eddie  and  Elmer  Moody.  L.  A.  Duftk-ld, 
"J.  G.  L.,"  H.  C.  Rood,  Eva  Gray,  Mary  Donghty,  Fan- 
nie A.  Darrah  (356,  358),  J,  M.  Snyder  (35S),  J.  Chase,  J. 
K.  Mbran,  Rosa  L.  Miller,  M.  Belle  Rupert,  L.  E.  Shriver, 
II.  W.  Kay,  Mina  M.  Walker.  Mary  Bridge,  J.  Buzbv, 
W.  L.  Jacobs,  Wm.  Remolds,  Jr..  L.  Martin,  C.  P. 
McAllister,  Wm.  S.  MuiiL-er.  E.  Van  Svckel.  Jr.,  T.  B. 
Luce.  Will  Worden,  J.  W.  Young,  J.  "M.  Wvlie,  J  H. 
Bare  (358),  II.   Tudor,  Geo.  C.   Green,  W.  M.   Carney. 
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The  Conductors  of  Our  Young  Folk?,  encouraged  by  the  grc.it  interest  everywhere  manifested  in  their  Magazine,  not  only  by  Young  People,  but  by  Parents,  Teachers,  and 
others,  intt-nd  to  make  the  volume  for  the  coming  year  superior  in  attractiveness  and  value  to  auy  that  have  preceded  it.  It  is  the  aim  both  of  the  Editors  and  the  Publishers  to  produce 
a  Juvenile  Magazine  which  shall  be,  in  the  large  variety  and  interesting  character  of  its  contents, 

WITHOUT    A    RIVAL. 

The  Publishers  of  Our  Young  Pollca  gratefully  appreciate  the  remarkable  favor  bestowed  upon  the  volume  of  the  Magazine  for  the  current  year.  The  many  expressions  of  entire 
satisfaction  which  have  reached  thetu  from  the  readers  of  the  Magazine,  during  the  present  and  previous  years,  convince  them  that  juvenile  literature,  embracing  a  large  amount  of  val- 
uable information,  and  pervaded  by  a  high  moral  tone,  can  be  made  attractive  to  youthful  minds. 

MR.    ALDRICII'S 


U 


STORY    OF    A    BAD    BOY" 


which  has  formed  the  leading  serial  during  the  present  year,  has  been  received  by  both  young  and  old  with  a  favor  never  before  bestowed  upon  a  similar  work.  It  has  been  welcomed 
everywhere  as  a  fresh  and  valuable  contribution  to  Juvenile  literature.  The  Publishers  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  Mr.  Aldf.icii  will  contribute  to  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  for 
1870,  and  the  many  admirers  of  the  BAD  BOY  need  no  assurance  that  what  Mr.  Aldeich  has  to  say  will  be  full  of  interest. 

THE    SERIAL    STORY    FOR    1870 


WILL  BE  WRITTEN  BT 

MRS.    A.    D.    T.    WHITNEY 

whose  charming  story, 

"A    SUMMER    IN    LESLIE    GOLDTHWAITE'S    LIFE" 

is  familiar  to  many  readers  of   OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 
The  Publishers  take  great  pleasure  lu  announcing  that  they  have  secured  a  very  interesting  and  valuable   series  of  articles  on  subjects  in   NATURAL.    HISTORY  Irom 

Col.     T.    W.     HICGINSON. 

MRS.  ACJASSIZ  will  contiuue  her  popular  articles  about 

THE      ~W  ORLD       WE      LIVE      ON; 

and  MR.  PARTO^f  will  take  his  readers  on  many  perilous  voyages  of  discovery. 

"  t'ARLETON,"  the  popular  author  of  "  \VIJ\J\IXG  HIS  WAY,"  will  tell  our  young  folks  many  curious  and  Important  facts  gathered  in  his  recent  trip  around  the  world. 
MRS.  PIAZ,  MAJOR  TRAVERSE,  MB.  TROWBRIDGE,  MR.  HALE,  and  other  well-known  writers,  will  continue  to  furnish  articles  of  great  intercut  and  value. 

Gharades,  Enigmas,  Puzzles,  Rebuses  &a,  &&> 


WILL  BE  GIVEN  AS    USUAL. 


A  full  Prospectus  will  be  announced  next  month. 


TERMS. 

The    price  of    OUR    YOUNG    FOLKS  Is  $2.00  per  year.     No  Club  terms.     An  extra  copy  gratis  for  every  five  sub- 
scriptions.    OUR  YOUNC  FOLKS  and  Atlantic  Monthly,  $5.00  per  year. 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD  &  €0„  Publishers, 

134  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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"It  Shines  for  All." 

CHARLES  A.  DANA,  Editor. 

The  Cheapest  and   Best  Newspaper 

g.>'  TH8E  L'.flTKn  STATES. 

Prepare    f®r    the    Fall    and    Winter 
Campaign. 

TSse  IVew  York  Sun, 

a  flrat-clasa  Journal,  independent  but  not  neutral  In  politics, 
publishes  three  editions— Daily,  Semi- "Weekly,  and  Weekly, 
—at  $G,  S3,  and  $1  per  year. 

The  !>ttaEy  ^saia,  $G  a  Year, 

a  live  newspaper,  having  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other 
morning  newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  has  all  the 
news  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  TWO  CENTS  a 
copy  ;  by  mail,  50  cents  a  month,  or  $G  a  year. 

The  Weekly  BoSlar  Stin 

Is  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  Country 
Headers. 
It  contains  news  of  the  week  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
the  most  interesting  editorial  articles  of  THE  DAILY  SUN, 
and  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  miscellany.  Its 
CATTLE,  PRODUCE,  AND  GENERAL  MARKET  RE- 
PORTS will  be  found  all  that  can  be  desired.  As  a  general 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER,  It  will  be  particularly  acceptable. 

The  Agricultural!  Department 

is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  ANDREW  S.  FULLER,  tho 
well-known  horticulturist,  who  writes  on  the  subjects  in 
question,  and  reports  the  meetings  of  the  FARMERS'  and 
FRUIT  GROWERS'  CLUBS  for  our  columns. 

The   Semi-Weekly  Sean, 

$3  A  ¥EAK, 

Is  of  the  same  size  and  general  character  as  The  Weekly,  but 
lias  space  for  a  greater  variety  of  miscellaneous  reading,  and 
furnishes  the  news  to  its  subscribers  with  greater  freshness, 
because  it  comes  twice  a  week  instead  of  once  only.  Its 
subscription  is  only  TWO  DOLLARS  a  year,  the  ordinary 
price  of  a  New  York  weekly.  This  edition  also  contains 
the  agricultural  ami  miscellaneous  matter  prepared  for  The 
Weekly. 

100.000  New  Subscribers  Wanted. 
PRESENTS  FOREVERYONE. 

Mr.  Fuller  grows  for  us  in  his  nursery  and  sends  to  each 
of  our  full-paying  Weekly  and  Semi- Weekly  subscribers 
who  request  it,  such 

New  and  Valuable  Plants 

as  they  may  desire  from  the  list  below.  The  many  thousands 
of  these  which  wo  sent  out  last  fall  and  spring  have  given 
such  gratifying  satisfaction,  that  wc  have  grown  for 

This  Fall  and  Next  Spring's  Distribution 

a  very  much  larger  supply,  which  we  Shall  commence  soon 
to  send  out.    Among  these  are 

150  of  the  Choicest  Varictic a  of  Potatoes. 

Some  of  them  cost  us  last  spring  no  less  than  fifty  dollars 
a  tuber.  For  23  subscribers,  with  §25,  we  will  send  2~>  copies 
of  Weekly  for  one  year,  and  25  named  varieties  of  pota- 
toes. Including  the  newest  and  most  eostly  kinds.  For  fifty 
dollars,  50  copies  and  50  varieties.  For  one  hundred  dollars, 
103  copies,  and  100  varieties.  These  potatoes  will  be  all 
labelled,  carefully  packed,  and  sent  free,  by  mail  or  express. 
Of  some  kinds  (the  most  costly)  but  one  tuber  will  be  given, 
of  others  more,  and  of  others  as  many  as  one  pound.  A 
proportion  of  Semi-Weeklies  may  be  included  In  any  of 
the  above  or  following  clubs,  at  $'!  a  year,  where  desired. 

For  the  ladies  we  have  grown 


30,000  Choice  Lilies  and  Gladioluses. 

To  every  new  subscriber,  or  those  who  will  renew  their 
subscriptions  for  next  year,  at  full  rate*,  viz.:  One  dollar  for 
the  Weekly,  or  two  dollars  for  the  Semi-Weekly  Sun,  we 
■will  send  any  one  of  the  following  gifts, postagepatd,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

In  ordering  the  gifts  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  number. 


Two  Ellisdale  Raspberry. 
Two  Clarke,        do. 
Two  Philadelphia,  do. 
Two  Urinckle's  Or'ge  do. 
Two  Davison's  Thornless 

Black  do. 
Two  Seneca  Black  do. 
Two  Mammoth  Cluster  do 
Two  Monthly  Black  do. 
Two  Summit  Yellow  d». 
Oue  Sable  Queen  Black' 

berry. 
Two  Early  Wilson,  do. 
Two  Kittatinny  do. 
Two  Cherry  Currants. 
Two  White  Grape  do. 


Two  Concord  Grape  Vines. 

Two  Hartford  Prolific  do. 

One  Delaware  do. 

One  Iona  do. 

One  Japan  Lily,  Long- 
flowered  (White). 

One  Japan  Lily,  Rubrmn 
(Red). 

Oue  Japan  Lily,  lioseiun 
Giose-colored). 

One  Japan  Lily,  Album 
(White). 

One  Lilium  Candid  nin 
(Fragrant  White). 

One  Choice  named  variety 
of  Gladiolus. 


No.  25.— One  package  of  Lilium  Auratum  seed,  the  new 
gold-banded  lily  from  Japan. 

No.  2G.— Bresec's  Prolific— This  is  probably  the  best  late 
potato  In  cultivation. 

No.  27.— Climax.— Very  large,  early  potato,  and  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  productive. 

No.  28.— Early  Prince.— A  new  variety  of  great  value. 

No.  29.— Early  Mohawk.— Large,  productive,  early,  and  by 
some  cultivators  considered  superior  to 

No.  30.— Early  Rose,  which  has  spoiled  the  taste  of  every 
one  that  has  grown  it  for  old  and  inferior  sorts. 

No.  31.— King  of  the  Earlies.— Tubers  sold  at  $50  each,  last 
spring.  It  is  a  large,  pure  white  variety,  and  fully  as  early 
as  the  Early  Rose,  if  not  a  few  days  earlier. 


Inducements    to    Canvassers. 

$1,000    Life     Insurance    Policies, 
CHICKERING  PIANOS, 
SEWING-  MACHINES, 

BUCKEYE  MOWING  MACHINES 
PARLOR  ORGANS, 

AND    OTHER   PREMIUMS. 

A    CHANCE    FOR    EVERYBODY. 

Those  "who  desire  to  get  up  Clubs  for  The  Sun  will  be 
furnished  free,  on  application,  with  specimens,  posters,  and 
prospectuses.  To  all  JuR  paying  subscribers,  for  Weekly  or 
Semi-Wcckly.whether  singly  or  in  Clubs,  the  vines  and  plants 
will  be  sent  where  desired,  as  above;  while  as  an  inducement 
to  GET  UP  CLUBS,  we  make  the  following  liberal  offers  in 
addition,  a  Semi- Weekly  subscription  couuting  as  one  for 
plants  and  tico  for  premiums  : 

For  Clubs  of  Twenty-five,  with  $25  wcwill  send 
thegettcr-up  A  UNIVERSAL  CLOTHES  WRINGER,  No. 
IK.  large  family  size,  with  rubber  rollers  and  alternating 
cog  wheels,  worth  $10,  from  R.  C.  Browning's,  S3  Cortlandt 
St.  We  have  had  one  of  these  ten  years  in  constant  use  In 
our  family  without  repair. 

For  Clubs  of  Thirty-five  we  will  send  DOTY'S 
famous  CLOTHES  WASHER,  family  size,  price  $14;  uni- 
versally acknowledged  the  best  in  the  market,  from  the 
same  house. 

For  Clubs  of  Fifty,  we  will  send  both  the  WRINGER 
and  CLOTHES  WASHER. 

For  Clubs  of  One  Hundred,  we  will  send  a  flrst- 
class  SINGER'S  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE,  of  the  new 
and  popular  make,  on  ornamental  iron  stand,  black  walnut 
table,  with  drawer  (oiled),  price  $C0.  This  machine  has  a 
hemracr  and  braider,  and  is  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  work. 
It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  market. 

For  Clubs  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  with 
8130,  wc  will  send  one  of  E.  P.  NEEDHAM  &  SON'S 
celebrated  silver-tongued  Parlor  Organs,  open  register,  four 
octaves;  one  set  of  reeds,  with  combination  swell;  oil  fin- 
ished black  walnut  case,  with  paneled  front  and  brackets, 
and  carpeted  double-blowing  pedals.    Price  $S0. 

For   Clubs  of  Two    Hundred    wc  will    send 

one  of  the  celebrated  BUCKEYE  MOWING  MACHINES, 
complete.  No.  2, 4  feet  1  inch  cut,  price  $125,  from  the  famous 
manufactory  of  Adrlance,  Piatt  &  Co.,  of  this  city. 


For  Clubs  of  Three  Hundred  wc  will  send  one  of 
NEEDHAM  &  SON'S  superb  Parlor  Organs,  two  stops- 
Diapason  and  Principal ;  four  and  a  half  oetavcB  ;  two  sets 
of  reeds  ;  with  grand  organ  foot-stop  and  combination  swell; 
oil  finished  black  walnut  case,  paneled  all  around)  with 
mouldings,  brackets,  scroll  work,  and  carved  ornaments  ; 
music  desk  and  carpeted  double-blowing  pedals  ;  price  $145  ; 
and  for  larger  clubs  a  proportionally  larger  and  more  cost- 
ly one.  The  instruments  made  by  this  Jinn  arc  famous  for 
purity  of  tone  and  perfection  of  workmanship. 

For    Club3  of  Five    Hundred,  with  $500  we 

-will  give  a  full  paid  up  registered  LIFE  INSURANCE 
POLICY  of  31,000  in  THE  NORTH  AMERICA  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  of  New  York,  on  an  accepted  Life 
of  the  age  of  25  years,  or  Its  equivalent  if  the  person  hi 
older.  These  policies  arc  registered  in*he  State  Department 
at  Albany,  where  securities  for  their  payment  are  deposited, 
thus  making  them  absolutely  safe. 

For  One  Thousand  Subscribers,  with  $1, COO,  to 
the  Weekly,  or  500  subscribers  to  the  Semi-Weekly,  with 
$1,000,  or  subscribers  to  both  editions  to  the  amount  of 
$1,000,  we  will  send  a  magnificent  7)<-octave  CHICKERING 
&  SON'S  GRAND  SQUARE  PIANO-FORTE.  These  in- 
struments are  in  elegantly  carved  and  finished  rosewood 
cases  throughout.  They  are  No.  0  in  ('bickering's  catalogue, 
and  the  very  best  they  make.  They  have  all  round  corners  ; 
back  finished  like  front;  serpentine  and  perle mouldings 
on  plinth  ;  rich  perlc  moulding  aroundbodyof  case  ;  Agraffe 
bridge  throughout ;  three  unisons  in  treble;  rich  carved 
legs,  $735.  [Old  price  $973.]  The  makers  arc  celebrated 
the  world  over  for  the  superior  quality  of  their  work. 

Should  no  competitor  for  this  premium  reach  the  number 
of  subscribers  specified,  then  one  of  these  superb  instru- 
ments will  be  awarded  to  the  canvasser  who,  as  shown  by 
our  books,  haft  obtained  the  largest  number  of  subscribers 
before  the  1st  of  February  next. 

Any  person  competing  for  these  prominms  will  please  ad- 
vise us  on  sending  in  their  lists  and  money.  Competitors 
need  not  wait  until  they  have  completed  their  clubs,  as 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  MAY  COMMENCE  AT  ANYTIME.     Nomeed  the 

subscribers  all  be  from  one  Town  or  Post-office.  All  names 
sent  by  one  person  count,  wherever  they  come  from. 

All  subscriptions  sent  in  on  account  of  premiums  will  be 
credited  to  the  person  sending  them.  Those  who  do  not 
succeed  in  securing  subscribers  enough  for  the  highest  pre- 
miums arc  at  liberty  to  select  from  those  of  a  lesser  gr:ule. 
Where  subscriptions  are  received  too  late  In  the  fall,  to 
avoid  danger  from  frost  the  plants  will  be  scut  In  the  spring. 

We  believe  these  valuable  premiums  will  prove  an  In- 
centive to  many  persons  who  have  the  requisite  leisure  to 
turn  it  to  profitable  account.  No  household  should  be  with- 
out a  Clothes  Wringer  or  Washer.  Many  rural  churches 
and  Sunday  schools  need  an  Organ.  A  little  effort  among 
the  members  may  secure  one.  Thousands  of  soldiers' 
widows  and  other  women  in  humble  circumstances  would 
be  enriched  by  a  Sewing  Machine.  Lots  of  young  farm- 
ers, and  old  ones  too,  would  find  a  Mowing  Machine  in- 
valuable ;  a  splendid  Chickering  Piano  would  be  a  fortune 
to  many  young  ladies  of  musical  tastes ;  while  a  full  paid  up 
Life  Insurance  Policy  of  $1,000,  in  one  of  the  best  Com- 
panies In  the  Union,  would  be  an  invaluable  provision  for 
wife  and  children  or  others  dependent  upon  the  life  of  the 
assured.  Any  church  congregation,  by  clubbing  together, 
might  secure  one  of  these  policies  for  their  clergyman.  A 
more  acceptable  Christmas  present  could  not  be  offered  him. 
When  we  add  to  these  extraordinary  inducements  the  plants 
and  vines  which  go  to  each  subscriber  In  addition  to  their 
sprightly  and  interesting  Weekly  or  Semi-Weekly  Sex, 
who  will  dare  gainsay  that  we  "shine  for  all,"  or  dispute 
that  our  paper  is  not  only  the  brightest  and  most  readable, 
but  the  cheapest  and  most  useful  in  tho  United  States  ? 

How  to  Send  Your  Money. 

Our  friends,  in  sending  in  their  subscriptions,  will  do  well 
to  remit  in  Post-ofllce  orders,  checks,  or  drafts  on  New 
York,  wherever  convenient.  If  not,  then  register  the  let- 
ters containing  money,  and  thus  save  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
and  possible  loss  by  transmission  of  greenbacks  through 
the  mails. 

To   Postmasters, 

Postmasters  and  others  getting  up  clubs  of  fen,  of  either 
edition,  will  receive  an  extra  copy  for  their  fondness. 

Discounts   to   nubs  without  Premiums. 

Twenty  copies  of  THE  WEEKLY'  SUN  will  bo  mailed  to 
one  address  for  §17,  and  Fifty  copies  for  $37.50,  invari- 
ably in  advance. 

Clubs  of  ten  subscribers  to  one  address,  without  premiums, 
receive  THE  SKMI- WEEKLY  BTJN  011  payment  of  $18. 
Twenty  copies  will  he  sent  to  one  address  for  $35 ;  and  fifty 
copies  for  $S0,  always  in  advance. 

All  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher, 

Sun  Office,  New  York. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE 

FOK  THS 

NEW   YORK   WEEKLY, 

The  People's  Favorite  Joukxal. 

The  Most  Interesting  Stories 

Arc  always  to  be  round  In  tho 

NEW    YORK    WEEKLY. 

At  present  there  are 

SIX    GREAT    STORIES 

running  through  Its  columns;  and  at  least 

One  Story  is  Begun  Every  Month. 

New  subscribers  are  thus  sure  of  having  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  continued  story,  no  matter  when  they  sub- 
scribe for  the 

NEW   YORK   WEEKLY. 

Each  number  of  the  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  contains 
Several  Beautiful  Illustrations,  Double  the  Amount  01 
Reading  Matter  of  any  paper  of  its  class,  and  the  Sketches, 
Short  Stories,  Poems,  etc.,  are  by  the  ablest  writers  of 
America  and  Europe.    The 

NEW    YORK    WEEKLY 

•  does  not  confine  its  usefulness  to  amusement,  but  publish- 
es a  great  quantity  ot  really  Instructive  Matter,  in  the 
most  condensed  form.    The 

]V.  IT.  Weekly  Departments 

have  al taincd  a  high  reputation  from  their  brevity,  excel- 
lence, and  correctness. 

The  Pleasant  Paragraphs  are  made  up  of  the  con- 
centrated wit  and  humor  ot  many  minds, 

Tite  Knowledge  Box  is  confined  to  useful  information 
on  all  manner  of  subjects. 

The  News  Items  give  in  the  fewest  words  tho  most 
notable  doings  all  over  the  world. 

TnE  Gossip  with  Correspondents  contains  answers  to 
inquirers  upon  all  imaginable  subjects. 

AN   UNHIVALED  LITERARY  PAPES, 


NEW  YORK  WEEKLY. 

Each  Issue  contains  from  EIGHT'  to  TEX  STORIES  and 
SKETCHES,  and  HALF  A  DOZEN  POSMS,  In  ADDITION 
to  the  SIS  SERIAL  STORIES  and  the  VARIED  DE- 
PARTMENTS. 

The    Terms    to    Subscribers: 

One  Tear— single  copy Three  Dollars. 

"       "       Four  copies  (?2.."0  each) Ten  Dollars. 

Eight  copies Twenty  Dollars. 

Those  sending  ^JO  for  a  club  of  Ei^lit.  all  Bent  at  one 
time,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  frke.  Gctters-up  of  clubs 
can  afterward  add  single  copies  at  (3.50  each. 

STREET  &  SMITH,  Proprietors, 

No.  53  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


NORWAY  OATS. 

From  the  mass  of  testimony,  showing  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  the  substitution  of  this  seed  for  all  other  kinds, 
we  present  a  few  more  extracts. 

NO  HUMBUG  ABOUT  THEM. 

HENRY  I'ULEMAN,  Esq.,  Galesville,  X.  Y.,  writes, 
Aug.  H3    1869: 

The  Norway  Oats  I  had  of  you  are  no  humbug;  on  the 
contrary,  are  all  you  recommended  them  to  be  last  year.  I 
sowed  "on  clay  leans  soil,  and  can  beat  all  my  neighbors 
about  here  for  oats  of  an}' kind.  No  farmer  can  afford  to 
raise  any  other  kind  if  he  can  get  these  even  at  $10  per  bushel. 

HEADS  TWO  FEET  LONG. 

G.  O.  Bristol,  of  Tioga,  Pa.,  writes: 

My  Norway  oats  look  very  promising,  standing  four  and 
a  half  to  five  feet  high.  I  have  measured  some  heads  which 
are  two  feet  long  and  contain  upwards  of  four  hundred  ker- 
nels; It  far  surpasses  anything  ever  seen  in  this  section.  I 
have  had  a  great  many  calls  from  parties  who  want  seed. 

WOULD  NOT  PART  WITH  HIS  SEED  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

Lexington,  N.  C,  Aug.  1.  1869. 
Siks  :  1  sowed  16  pounds  of  your  Norway  Oats,  half  on  a 
poor  piece  of  land  by  the  side  of  some  black  spring  oats. 
and  the  balance  on  some  rich  tobacco  land.  The  first  were 
at  least  a  third  higher  than  the  others  by  their  side,  and 
double  the  kernels  on  the  heads.  The  drouth  damaged  our 
oat  crop  seriously,  in  fact,  it  is  about  a  failure,  but  I  find  on 
measuring  that  1  have  14  bush  ell.  I  am  so  well  pleased 
with  them  that  I  shall  sow  a  good  part  of  them  again,  and 
would  not  part  with  it  for  any  money. 

Yours  respectfully,  ABRAM  CROSS. 

TWO   HUNDRED  AND   FIFTY  BUSHELS  FROM   TWO 
ACRES. 

Tranquility,  N.  J.,  Aug.  G,  1869. 
D.  W.  Ramsdell  &  Co., 

Deak  Sib:  We  have  harvested  our  Norway  Oats,  and 
must  say  that  they  arc  all  that  they  were  recommended  by 
you.  They  were  ripe  as  soon  or  a  little  sooner  than  our 
other  oats,  and  of  a  much  betterqnaliiy.  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  run  raise  three  bushels  of  the  Norways  to  one  of  common 
oats  and  with  one-third  of  the  seed.  For  feeding  they  must 
be  superior,  as  they  have  thin  hulls  and  plump  meats.  From 
our  two  acres  I  think  we  shall  run  some  over  tiro  hundred 
andjlftrj  bushels.  The  largest  head  that  I  have  found  is  ID 
inches  long.  Yours  respectfully, 

CLINTON  VASS. 

THE  BEST  HE  EVER  SAW. 

JOHN  COLEMAN,  Esq.,  of  Middlcton,  N.  Y.,  writes, 
Aug.  17,  1869: 

I  purchased  some  of  your  Norway  Oats  last  spring,  and 
sowed  them  on  Heht  soil,  without  manure.  Tliev  grew  large 
and  tall,  with  stalks  capable  of  standing  under  great  weight 
of  grain.  They  are  of  oettcr  quality  and  ripen  full  as  soon 
as  other  oats.  As  a  field  oat  I  think  they  are  superior  to 
any  oat  1  ever  saw.  I  heartily  recommend" them  to  farmers, 
and  shall  sow  my  entire  crop  next  year. 

"RAISED  AN  EXCITEMENT." 

Womclsdorf,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  5, 1869. 
Messrs.  Ramspell  &.  Co.: 

The  thirty-five  pounds  of  Norway  Oats  I  purchased  from 
you  last  March  was  sown  on  about  one  acre  of  land,  good 
soil,  and  will  yield  me  at  least  80  bushels.  Some  good  judges 
even  estimate  it  at  over  a  hundred  bushels.  I  am  free  to  say 
that  it  has  more  than  met  my  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  has  raised  quite  an  excitement  here.  They  ripen  with 
us  a  little  later  than  other  oats.  They  are  heavier  and  more 
nutritious,  and  grow  a  strong  straw  that  will  not  fall,  no  mat- 
ter how  rainv  trie  season  is".  I  can  cheerfully  endorse  and 
recommend  it  to  my  brother  farmers  throughout  the  country. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  PENN  SMITH. 

HEADS  TWENTY-SIX    INCHES  LONG. 

Smyrna,  Me.,  Sept.  5,  'G9. 
I  can  recommend  vour  Norway  Oats  to  every  farmer,  but 
If  thev  could  only  see  them  growing  in  head  once,  they 
would' need  no  endorsement  from  me.  They  tell  their  own 
story.  1  measured  one  head  26  inches  long,  and  there  are 
many  over  '.'0  inches  and  upwards,  and  the  oats  pile  right  up 
on  the  heads.  Truly  yours, 

JOHN  MARKS. 

HOW  HE  COULD  HAVE  MADE  MONEY. 

Terre  Haute,  111..  Sept.  2.  '69. 
The  seed  I  had  of  vou  has  done  well.  I  paid  $10  for  one 
bushel.  If  I  had  bo'nsht  15  bushels  at  that  price  it  would 
have  paid  me  well.  They  stood  up  straight  while  others  by 
their  side  fell  flat  to  the  ground,  They  arc  much  heavier 
and  better  In  every  respect. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  GUERNSNEY. 


A  GREAT    DEMAND  NEXT  YEAR. 

Thomson,  111.,  Sept.  4,  '69. 
I  was  unfortunate  In  harvesting  my  oats,  the  weather  be- 
in"  bad.  I  estimate  the  loss  at  fully  one-fourth  of  the  crop. 
However,  I  find  1  have  83  bushels  left,  which  is  quite  satis- 
factory for  a  seeding  of  one  bushel.  My  common  oats,  from 
3  bushels'  seeding,  yield  ordinarily  about  forty  bushels  to  Hie 
acre.  My  neighbors  all  want  some  of  those  "  big  oats,"  as 
thev  are  called  here.  I  shall  crow  pretty  lamely  next  year, 
for  "there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  tliem  next  year  when 
our  farmers  learn  more  of  their  excellence. 
Yours  respecttullv, 

N.  S.  FRENCH. 

SURPRISE  OATS  AGAIN. 

Lincoln,  Logan  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  30,  '69.  ~ 
DKvuPrE:  Last  spring!  purchased  two  quarts  of  your 
Norway  Oats  and  two  quarts  of  the  Surprise  oats  that  some 
said  were  better  than  yours  I  sowed  them  both  the  same 
day  on  good  mellow  ground,  about  a  rod  apart,  and  both 
grew  well  until  they  began  to  head,  when  the  Surprise  broke 
down  about  middle  way  of  the  straw,  heads  laying  on  the 
irround.  The  Xorinai/'s  stood  erect,  not  a  stiilk  falling. 
From  the  two  quarts  of  Surprise  I  had  one  bushel ;  from  the 
two  quarts  of  Norways  I  had  three  bushels.  I  can  recom- 
mend your  seed  as  ahead  of  all  others.  

Yours  truly,  WILLIAM  SHEA. 

IEIGHTY-FOUR  QUARTS  FROM  ONE. 

Warren,  Mass..  Sept.  1".  '60. 
I  obtained  from  you  one  quart  of  the  Norway  Oat  seed 


last  year,  from  which  I  have  raised  tiro  bux/irhi  and  ticentjf 
quarts.  They  were  much  admired  bv  those  who  saw  them 
growing.  Many  will  be  wanted  in  this  section,  and  ti  you 
will  send  me  some  circulars  1  will  gladly  circulate  them  lor 
you.  Truly  yours, 

S.  HORNER. 

FORTY-FIVE    BUSHELS    FROM    ONE-HALF     BUSHEL; 
OF  SEED. 

Newburgh,  Md.,  July  29.  18C9. 

Gextlesfen:  I  purchased  half  a  bushel  of  your  Norwa'v 
Oats  from  Jones  &  Clark,  New  York.  They  were  Injured 
by  the  drouth  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  I  find  on  meas- 
uring that  I  have  a  yield  of  forty-five  bushels  from  Ehe  half 
bushel  of  seed.  Thev  ripen  about  the  same  time  as  the 
common  oat  and  aiv  much  heavier. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

1'.  A.  L.  CONTEE. 

YIELD  FOUR  TIMES  THAT  OF  COMMON  OATS. 

Wetmore,  Kansas.  Aug.  IS. 
I  had  two  quarts  ofypurseed  and  tested  it  carefully.  They 
arc  entirely  different  and  far  superior  to  any  oat  I  ever  sa\v. 
By  a  careful  estimate  I  make  the  yield  about  four  times  that 
of  common  oats,  with  same  culture.  I  counted  eighty-six 
stalks  irom  one  kernel.  Respectfully  yours, 

NELSO'N'B.  SIMMONS. 

WOULD  NOT  DO  WITHOUT  THEM   FOR   TEN   TIMES 
THEIR   COST. 

Carrolltown,  Mo..  Aug.  9,  *09-  ~*  , 
I  sowed  one  bushel  on  bottom  laud,  and  thev  overflowed, 
which  destroyed  a  large  part  of  my  crop,  but  Thave  enough 
to  see  what  they  are  and  remarked  to  my  men  when  we 
were  harvesting  them  that  I  would  not  be  without  them  tor 
ten  times  their  cost.  They  should  be  harvested  before  fully 
ripe,  as  the  meat  is  heavy  and  they  shell  more  readily  than 
the  small  oat.  Yours  truly, 

D.  SETTLES. 

LOOK.  OUT  FOR  BOGUS  SEED. 

Bruford's  Store,  Pa.,  Aug.  28,  1869. 
Dear  Sins:  I  understand  you  have  the  genuine  Rnmsdell 
Norway  Oats.  Phase  let  me  know  the  price.  I  have  been 
badly  cheated  by  N.  P.  Boyer  A:  Co.  They  sold  me  common 
oats  under  the  name  of  No'rways.  This  year  I  hope  to  get 
the  pure  seed.  Yours  truly, 

D.  MOSTALLER. 


SPURIOUS  SEED. 

Hundreds  of  bushels  of  Cauada,  New  Brunswick,  Surprise, 
Poland,  and  numerous  other  varieties  of  oats  were  sold  last 
year  as  our  seed.  Parties  arc  again  advertising  and  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  the  farmers.  One  party  has  already  forward- 
ed several  thousand  bushels  of  Canada  oats  to  the  West, 
where  he  is  selling  them  as  our  seed.  We  cautioned  farmers 
last  year  against  these  frauds.  But,  because  they  could  buy 
at  a  lower  price,  and  the  representations  appeared  honest, 
they  purchased  elsewhere  ;  and  now,  when  they  have  learned 
by  the  result  that  they  were  deceived,  (hey  are-writing  to 
us  to  punish  the  swindlers.  To  all  such  we  beg  to  say  chat 
we  have  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  our  own  business".  Wc 
renew  our  caution,  and  give  notice  that  hereafter  we  shall 
Bell  our  seed  nnder  the  name  of  the  RAMSDELL  NORWAY 
OATS.  The  demand  for  this  seed  is  sufficient  to  guarantee 
a  sale  of  every  bushel  in  the  country  at  our  established 
price ;  and  farmers  who  bought  seed  from  us  are  asking  from 
¥?.f>0  to  $10,  and  one  evidence  of  seed  being  spurious  is  the 
fact  of  its  being  offered  at  less  than  the  regular  established 
prices.  No  man  is  likely  to  go  to  the  troulde  and  expense 
of  advertising  and  selling  this  seed  at  a  less  prire  than  he. 
knows  we  would  pay  for  it,  if  genuine.  There  is  not  seed 
enough  to  supply  the  State  of  California  alone,  while  others 
are  coming  in  from  -every  State  and  Territory,  and  manv 
parts  of  Europe.  There  are  upward  of  jive  millions  of  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  yet  to  be  supplied  with  this  seed, 
and  the  whole  crop  this  year  would  not  give  each  a  pint. 
Where  one  fanner  had  the  faith  in  our  representations  to 
buy  last  year,  thousands  are  satisfied  nnd  anxious  to  get  it 
now.  One  word  more  on  this  subject,  of  inferior  seed. 
Manyseed-dealers  bought  and  sold  seed  last  year  which  they 
may  honestly  have  believed  to  be  genuine,  which  was  not ; 
and  some  farmers,  we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  who  raised  05  bush- 
els, sold  more  than  twice  that  quantity.  The  demand  which 
the  great  success  of  this  grain  the  past  season  has  created 
will  sweep  oft'  the  entire  stock  in  a  short  time,  and  will  offer 
unusual  advantage  for  bogus  "operators;  and  we  are  com- 
pelled, in  justice  to  ourselves  as  well  as  for  the  protection 
of  the  public,  to  publish  the  above  facts.  The  only  sate  way 
for  the  farmer  is  to  make  up  his  mind  how  much  he  wants, 
and  if  a  neighbor  whom  he  knows  andean  trust  has  the  seed 
of  his  own  raising,  buy  of  nim  ;  If  not.  send  at  once  to  us. 
Our  best  and  heaviest  seer),  Korlhern  groion,  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Mr.  Rauisdcil,  will  be  ottered  first. 


YIELB*  AS®  4|LTm,ITY. 

Wc  claimed  last  year  that  the  Norway  Oat  would  yield 
double  that  of  any  other  kind.  They  have  clone  better  Hum 
that. 

We  claimed  that  they  were  2T>  per  cent  heavier.  They 
have  exceeded  that  fn  weight. 

We  claimed  that  thev  were  better  in  quality.  Reliable 
farmers  say  thev  are  worth  100  per  cent  mure  for  homo  con- 
sumption, and  will  make  whiter  and  sweeter  flour  than  the 
best  wheat. 

Farmers  who  can  do  so  are  invited  to  visit  either  of  our 
stores,  and  examine  the  grain  and  specimens  of  stalks,  root, 
branch,  and  head.  We  have  mammoth  roots  producing  as 
manv  as  245  stalks  from  a  single  kernel,  which  are  visited  by 
hundreds  daily,  and  considered,  justly,  as  wc  think,  the 
wonder  of  the  agricultural  world.  We  shall  continue  to 
furnish  the  genuine  Ramsdcll  Norway  Oats  as  a  specialty 
for  two  years  to  come.  The  price  next  year  will  not  be  1  ■■--> 
than  ?,."  One  fanner  In  every  town  can  make  a  small  for- 
tune on  the  crop  from  a  few  bushels. 

Price  :  £7.50  per  bushel ;  $4  per  half  bushel ;  82.50  per  peck. 
Sold  by  the  standard  of  32  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Express 
charges  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser.  Bags  free.  Remit  by 
draft.  P.  O.  money  order,  or  registered  letter,  or  send  by 
Express  prepaid,  and  the  package  will  be  delivered  to  tho 
Company  on  reeeipt  of  the  money.  Address  either  ot  our 
Stores  nearest  your  place.    Circulars  free. 

D.  W.  RAMSDEI.L  «fc  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  5,G89, 
No.  »18  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 
and    Ko,   171  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
REFERENCES: 

Samuel  Sinclair,  of  N.  Y.  Tribune;  G.  Collamorc  &  Co., 
New  York;  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York:  J.I*.  Fearce, 
Pres.  Third  National  Bank.  Chicago.  III. ;  H.  N.  V.  Lewis, 
Editor  Chicago  Western  Rural,  Prairie  Farmer  Co.,  Chica- 
go, Illinois. 
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STUMP    PULLERS. 

HAY    CUTTERS. 

"Gales'    Copper    Strip.     Daniels'    Hide    Roller 

and  Self-sliarpener. 

Send  for  Lasts. 

ICE    TOOLS. 

Send  for  Lists. 

EAGLE    CORN    SMELLER, 

Hand  S16.     Power  $85. 

Rest  and   Quickest. 

REVERSIBLE    ENGLISH    ROOT    CUTTER, 

Hand  or  Power, 

Cutting  from  5  to  8  Bushels  per  Minnie. 

Prices,  855  Hand  ;  ©GO  Power. 

R.    Ifl.    ALIiEN  &  Co., 

P.  O.  BOX  37G,  NEW  YORK. 

D.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
*    Merchants,  No.  68  Penrl-st.New  York.  "Quick sales 
and  promnt  returns."    f!3F~  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate.  .j^J 


(Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York.) 

Second  Aimual  Exhibition* 

Tui!  New  York  State  Potjltby  Society  will  hold  their 
Bieqomd  Faiii  in  the  EMPIRE  KINK  BUILDING,  Third 
Avenue  and  63  I  Street,  New  York  City.  The  Fair  will  open 
"Wednesday.  December  1st,  and  continue  without  intermis- 
sion, until Thursday,  December  9th. 

Besides  all  the  varieties  of  Domestic  and  Ornamental 
Poultry,  the  Exhibition  will  include  superb  Illustra- 
tions is  Pisciculture,  as  well  as  examples  of  the  finest 
breeds  of  Water  Fowl,  Pigeons,  Cage  Birds,  Horses, 
Posies,  Dogs,  Rabbits,  find  numerous  other  Pet  Animals  ; 
also.  Works  op  Ai-.t.  Mb  \xs  of  Breeding  and  Transpor- 
tation, Devices  foe   I'-iildings  and  APPARATUS;    and 

AI.Ll-EFI  L   I'EATl'KES   appertaining  TO  TDK  SPECIALTIES. 

The  whole  forming  ouc  of  the  most  attractive  and  useful 
Museums  of  I  lie  age. 

The  building  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  any  in  the  country.  It  is  being  superbly 
decorated,  and  will  be  comfortably  warmed  and  lighted  on 
this  occasion.  A  fine  Band  of  Music  will  be  present  each 
afternoon  and  evening;  and  eminent  speakers  will  lecture 
periodically  daring  the  Fair.  The  building  can  bo  readily 
reached  by  the  street  cars,  from  any  point  of  the  City.  The 
Premium  Lists  ami  Regulations  are  now  ready,  and  can  be 
proenrad  by  application  at  the  Society's  Olllcc,  2^9  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  or  bv  addressing 

DANIEL  E.  GA.YIT,  Secretary,  Box  193,  N.  Y.  P.  0. 

Colored  Plates 

OF 

Fruits    and    Flowers. 

Drawn  and  colored  from  Nature,  in  the  very  best  style, 
for  Nurserymen,  Tree  Dealers,  and  Amateurs. 

Also  FRUIT  a$d  FLOWER  PIECES,  groups,  different 
sizes  and  styles,  for  Parlor  and  Office  Ornaments. 

A  large  collection  of  Plates  now  on  hand,  and  additions 
constantly  made.  Furnished  separate  or  neatly  bound  us 
desired. 

Tliosc  Plates  arc  equal  to  any  made  In  tints 
country. 

Four  samples  by  mail,  $1.    Rend  for  List.    Address 

F.  Ii.  PH(E\iS,  Bloomingtou,  111. 

GREAT  ATLANTIC)  A!VD  PACIFIC 

TEA    CO&IPA^Y, 

NO.  S  CHURCH    STKEET. 


P.  0.  Bos  5,506. 


New  York  City, 


An  organization  of  capitalist?  for  the  purpose  of  import- 
ing Teas  and  distributing  them  to  Merchants  throughout  the 
Country  at  Importer's  prices.  Established  13G0.  Send  for 
Price  List. 


"fLTOUNG    AND  MIDDLE-AGED  MEN.— I  pos- 

JH-  itively  assert  that  I  can  and  will  do  more  for  young  men 
starting  in  lite,  and  wanting  situations  in  business  and 
middle-aged  men  out  of  employment,  than  any  other  In  the 
nation.  For  proof  of  tin?  and  a  record  of  more  than  one 
thousand  young  men  assisted  to  good  business  positions. 
Addres  11.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.  D„  Eastman  Business  College, 
P  onghkeepsie,  N.  T. 

MASSACHUSETTS     AGRICULTURAL    COL- 
LEGE, Vmhcrst,  Rlnss,    For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  tha  President,  \V.  S.  CLARK, 


A  National  Religious  Weekly  Newspaper. 


Published   at  111   Nassau  Street,  New  Yorlc. 

Terms,  33*30  per  Year  in  Advance. 

A  Free   Paper  to  tlic  end  of  this  Year  to  all 

NEW  Subscribers  for  1870. 

SUBSCRIBE    NOW. 

The  Mettiopist  will  on  January  1st,  commence  its  Elev- 
enth Volume  of  highly  successful  publication.  lis  course 
baa  been  such  as  to  win  the  approbation  of  Christian  men  of 
ail  evangelical  branches  of  the  Church. 

ITS   PUBLISHERS    INVITE    ATTENTION   TO   A   FEW 
OF  ITS  LEADING  FEATURES: 

It  circulates  a  pure  Literature. 

Its  editorial  PAGE  is  marked  by  able  writing. 

A  Serial  Story  will  be  a  feature  of  the  paper  next  rear. 

THE  SEIiMON  DEPARTMENT  is  one  of  its  leading 
features.  It  contains  afresh  Sermon  every  week,  from  vari- 
ous ministers  oi  our  own  and  other  evangelical  denomina- 
tions, among  whom  arc  some  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
American  Pulpit.  It  thus  gives  from  week  to  week  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  minds  on  themes  most  important  to  men. 

The  Sermons  are  reported  oxpresgjy  for  The  Methodist. 

Its  Department  for  the  Children  and  Youth  contains 
a  fresh  Story  every  week,  together  with  a  "  Chat  with  the 
Little  Folks." 

Its  Agricultural  and  Financial  Departments  will 
always  afford  Farmers  and  Businessmen  items  of  interest. 

lis  Selections  are  in  the  best  taste. 

The  METnonisT  is  in  every  respect  a 

COMPLETE    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER. 

It   is   Edited    bv  the 
REV.    GEORGE    R.    CROOKS,    D.D., 
Assisted  bv  an  able  corps  of  contributors,  among  whom  are  : 
Rev.  BISIIOP  SIMPSON,  D.  D. 

And  many  others. 

CjF~  Any  one  sending  Three  Subscribers  and  §7.50,  will 
receive  a  FouitTn  copy  free  for  one  year. 

Ed?"  To  those,  subscribing  now  for  next  year,  the  paper 
icill  he  sent  free  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

C3?"  Specimen"  Copies  furnished  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
postage-stamp  to  prepay  single  postage. 

C3T"  Liberal  Cash  Commissions  or  Premiums  allowed  to 
Agents  canvassing  for  Subscribers. 

23T"  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  Office. 

Address  "THE    METHODIST," 

11-4  Nassau  Street,  New  TorJc. 

BEECH- E-R'S 

Sermon*  in  Plymouth  Pulpit, 

Are  being  read  by  people  of  eo&ry  class  and  denomination 
all  over  this  country  and  Europe.  They  are  full  of  vital, 
beautiful  religious  thought  and  feeling.  Plymouth  Pulpit  la 
published  weekly,  and  contains  Mr.  Beecher's  Pennons  and 
Prayers,  in  form  suitable/or  preservation  auit  binding.  For 
sale  by  all  news-dealers.  Price  10c.  Yearly  subscriptions 
received  by  the  publishers,  $3,  giving  two  handsome  vol- 
umes of  over  4  0  pases  each.  Half-yearly,  $1.75.  A  new  and 
superb  Steel  Portrait  <>f  Mr.  Ceeeher  presented  to  all  yearly 
subscribers.  Extraordinary  Offer .'  PLYMOUTH'  puiI- 
PIT  ($8).  and  THE  CHURCH  t'NION  ,$>.50(,  an  Unsceta- 
rian,  Independent,  Christian  Journal — 16  pages,  cut  and 
stitched, clearly  printed,  ably  edited— sent  to  one  address  for 
f>2  weeks  for  four  dollars.  Special  inducements  to  can- 
vassers and  those  getting  up  clubs.  Specimen  copies,  post- 
age free,  for  5  cents. 

J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  09  Parle  How,  N.  Y. 

Just  Now  ! 

THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  LARGE  DOUBLE  WEEKLY 

NEW  YORK  OBSERVER 

The  oldest  and  Best  Family  Newspaper,  arc  offering  it  to 
new  subscribers  on  very  favorable  terms.  Sample  Cop- 
ies with  circulars,  sent  free  to  any  address.  $3.50  per  an- 
num. SIDNEY  E.  MOUSE,  JR.,  &  CO., 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  S  Months  Free. 

Those  who  subscribe  for  the  Heuald  of  Heai.tr  now 
wiil  receive  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec.  Nos.  free.  For  CO  sub- 
scribers and  &G0,  we  give  a  Grovcr  &  Baker  Sewing 
Machine  worth  $35.  For  §3.35  we  send  the  Herald  and  the 
"Weekly  Tribune  one  year,  or  for  $3.00  the  Herald  and  the 
American  Agriculturist.  This  month'sshould  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  invalid,  parent,  and  those  who  would  possess 
strong  bodies,  or  rear  beautiful,  healthful  children.  $3.00  a 
year.     Samples  free. 

WOOD  &  IIOLBROOK,  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

HORSFORD'S  BREAD  PREPARATION. 

Manufactured  under  Hid  direction  of  Professor  K.  N.  nors- 
ford,  of  Harvard  University.  Makes  sweet,  light,  and  deli- 
cious Bread,  Biscuit,  Muffins,  &c,  which  can  be  eaten  hot 
by  Dyspeptics.  The  only  "  Baking  Powder"  which  restores 
to  fine  flour  the  Phosphates,  and  the  only  one  recommended 
bv  Scientific  Men.  Send  for  Prof.  sorsford's  Fssav  on 
Bread-making;  Liebis's  Essay  on  "Hereford's  Bread  Prep- 
aration," &e. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO., 
Goncral  Agents, 
201  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

«TEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  DIS- 
*~9  Bolvlng  View  Apparatus"  with  brilliantly  colored  J?ho- 

tographlc  views  on  glass,  Illustrating    Religion,  Science, 
Travels,  Fine   Arts,    etc.      An  attractive  exhibition,  easily 
managed,  pays  well.    Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
J.  II.  MCALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

GRAPE  VIXES!! 

Iona,  Concord,  Delaware,  «vc.,  &C.    True  to  name,  healthy, 

of  unsurpassed  quality,  and  CHEAP.  Price  list  free,  spec- 
ial inducements  to  :i  ■  m  -  :",,[  the  trade.  Correspondence 
solicited.  T.  B.  HUBBARD  &  CO.,  Fiedonla,  N.  Y. 


Book  Agents  Wanted 

To  Canvass  for  Mrs.  Ellet's  new  Book,  just  published  in 
beautiful  style,  and  sold  at  a  low  price.         - 

A  NEW  NATIONAL  WORK, 

Now  selling  in  immense  numbers  in  all  sections  of  our  land. 
It  is  fresh,  lively,  and  sparkling;  splendidly  illustrated  with 
elegant  Steel  Portraits.  Every  Lady  will  want,  n  copy; 
Gentlemen  will  want  it  for  them.  No  family  can  afford  to 
be  without  It.  Agents,  particularly  Ladies,  can  do  better 
with  this  book  than  with  anv  other  extant.  Great  induce- 
ments offered,  and  Agents  wanted  in  every  township  in  the 
United  States. 

Extra  Premiums  Given 

To  good  energetic  men  or  women,  In  addition  to  our  regu- 
lar terms.  Send  for  our  Circulars,  with  complete  Informa- 
tion and  terms.  Address  HARTFORD  PUBLISH- 
ING- CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MUSIC    GIVEN    AWAY! 

Or  $50  worth  of  New  Musie  for  $3, 

Purchasers  of  Music  arc  constantly  paying;  from  si  to  TO 
cents  for  every  piece  of  music  they  buy.  This  is  a  waste  of 
money  which  no  family  can  afford,  for  by  paying  SO  cents  for 
a  copy  of    "PETERS'    MUSICAL.    MONTHLY" 

you  will  pet  from  Four  to  Five  Dollars' worth  of  the  latest 
and  best  Music,  by  such  authors  as  Hays,  Thomas,  Kinkcl, 
etc.,  and  not  cheap  Music  cither,  for  each  number  is  printed 
from  full-size  Music  Plates,  on  line,  white  paper,  and  neatly 
bound. 

"PETERS'  MUSICAL.  MONTHLY""  is  issuort 
on  the  first  of  every  month,  and  subscribers  can  rely  upon 
getting  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  its  price  in  really  good 
Music.  We  employ  our  best  composers  by  the  year,  and 
give  in  our  Monthly  only  such  of  their  pieces  as  we  think 
will  best  please  the  musical  public,  for  even  the  best  writers 
sometimes  fall  in  their  efforts. 

"PETERS'  MUSICAL  MONTHLY"  is  issued  to 
introduce  our  new  Music  to  the  musical  world.  We  have, 
therefore,  limited  our  circulation  to  100,000  copies,  believing 
that  a  larger  monthly  edition  would  defeat  our  ends— name- 
ly, the  after  sale  of  the  Music  in  sheet  form.  THEREFORE 
REMEMBER  that  any  subscriber,  after  our  limit  of  HO.OdO 
is  reached,  will  have  to  pay  $25  per   year,    whereas  ock 

PRESENT  PRICE  IS  ONLY  $3  PER  YEAR. 

Sample  copies  mailed  on  receipt  of  SO  cents.  Pack  num- 
bers supplied.  Your  news-dealer  will  order  them  for  you 
and  supplv  von  regularly  each  month,  but  your  beat  plan  is 
to  let  us  mail  them  direct  to  von. 

No  matter  where  you  see  a  piece  of  Music  or  Music  Book 
advertised,  it  can  always  be  had  at  our  establishment,  anil 
will  be  mailed  to  you,  free  of  pontage,  on  receipt  of  the  mark- 
ed price.    Address 

J.  L.  PETERS,  Mnslc  Publisher, 

P.  O.  Box  r.,t:9.  593  Broadway,  New  York. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Brosec's  King  of  the  Earlies— the  earliest  variety 

in  cultivation.    One  Ponnd,  by  mail,  post-paid $1.00 

One  Peclc  by  Express  $10.    Half  Bushel  $18.    BnsbCl  $53.      , 

Bresec's  Prolific— 1  pounds  by  mail $1/0 

One  Peck  by  Express  S3.     One   Bushel  $G.    Olio  Bid.  ?:.'. 
5  BbK  $50. 

Climax — !  pounds  by  mail $1.00 

One  Peck  by  Express  $3.     One  Buthel  $0.    One  Eld.  $0. 
5  BbK  $50. 

Early  Rose — 1  pounds  by  mail $1.00 

One  Peck  by  Express  $1.25.    One  Bushel  $3.    One  I'.bl.  $:s. 
5  Bbls.  $25. 
Early  Potatoes  for  spring  planting  should  bo  ordered  In 
the  Fall. 
All  older  varieties  at  market  prices. 

Our  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOX. 

Box  5,712,  New  York. 

THE  $50  POTATO 

At  75  Cents  a  Pound 

BY  MAIL. 

"  King     of     the     Eaklt," 
or 

BRE SEE'S    No.    4. 

THIS  POTATO,  claimed  to  be  a  week  earlier  than 
the  "Early  Hose,"  and  for  which  Fifty  Dollars  apiece 
was  asked  the  past  season,  is  now  offered  at  the  above 
sacrifice. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 
Growers,  Importers,  and 

Wholesale  Seed  Dealers, 
15  John  Street,  New  York. 


SEED    POTATOES. 

My  prices  for  potatoes  this  fall  arc  as  follows: 


Per  bill. 

4J>s. 

Ter 

tor  5 

Per 

Per 

bv 

Brrsee's  King  of  the  bid. 

bbls. 

bushel. 

peck 

mail. 

Earlies.  or  No  4.    $00.00 

$50.00 

$30.10 

$9.00 

$4.00 

Bresce's  Proliflc,  or 

No.  2 13.00 

10.00 

G.0O 

2.00 

2.C0 

Excelsior 20.00 

15.00 

10.00 

3.00 

2.00 

Willard 20.00 

13.00 

10.00 

3.00 

2.00 

Early  Mohawk 15.03 



7.00 

2.50 

2.00 

Early  Snowball....      7.01 



3.50 

1.00 

1.00 

4.00 
3.51 

2.50 
2.00 

1.00 

75 

1.08 

Western  Chief 4.00 

75 

l'hillirick'sE'ly  White  4.00 

3.50 

2JX) 

••> 

75 

1  warrant  all  Hiese  varieties  true  i 

0  name. 

JAMES  J.  II. 

GREGORY,  Marblchcad, 

Mass. 

1869.] 
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THE    EUMELAN    GRAPE 


THE      BEST 


IS  ADMITTED  BY  ALL  GOOD  JUDGES  TO  BE 

BLACK      GM^ABE      I  TV 


C  XT  L  T  I  V  A.  T  I  O  TV 


This  remarkable  grape  has  a  history  of  many  years,  having  originated  a  chance  Seedling  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  at  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  grounds  of  one  Mr.  Thornr,  whose 
two  sons,  estimating  Its  value  highly,  each  took  cuttings  and  planted  in  their  own  grounds.  The  original  vine  was  dug  away  by  excavation  for  the  Hudson  River  R.  R.,but  the  cuttings 
proved  vigorous  and  grew  to  be  large  ami  productive  vines.  After  several  years  had  passed,  and  vines  of  the  Hartford  Prolific,  Concord,  Delaware,  and  other  varieties  sold  in  same  town, 
came  into  Inuring,  it  was  observed  by  some  who  had  tasted  the  EUMELAN  (then  without  name),  that  it  surpassed  in  quality  any  of  the  above  named  varieties.  No  one  taking 
interest,  however,  in  bringing  it  before  the  public,  it  remained  comparatively  unknown  until  the  year  1866,  when  it  was  shown  to  a  few  lovers  of  grapes  who  pronounced  it  of  best  quality. 

In  the  early  part,  of  Sept.  of  that   year,  the  grapes  were 


.      NEW  YORK. 

Pulteney,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,Sept.,  1869. 
Messrs.  Habbrouck  &.  Busiinell. 
The  Eumelan  vine  had  ot  Dr.  Grant  for  trial  has  proved 
so  far  an  entire  success.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  is  entirely 
hardy,  and  vines  free  from  mildew.  The  fruit  ripens  with 
me  earlier  than  any  other  grape  I  have,  and  the  quality  is 
not  inferior  to  Delaware  or  Iona. 

Respectfully,  D.  S.  WAGENER. 

*  Geneva,  N.  T.,  Oct.  10th.,  1SS9. 

Messrs.  Hasbrouoe:  &  Busiinell. 
The  Eumelan  vine  received  from  Dr.  Grant  ripened  fine 
fruit  this  the  second  year  from  planting.  I  have  exhibited 
it  at  several  leading  fairs,  each 
time  receiving  premium  for 
quality.  The  vine  is  strong  and 
vigorous  with  perfect  foliage. 
No  vine  of  same  age  among  all 
my  varieties  begins  compare 
with  it.       A.MERRILL,  M.D. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

North  East,  Pa.,  Aug.  J6G9. 
Messrs.  Ha.sbbo'uck&Bushneli,, 

The  two  Eumelan  vines  had 
of  C.  W.  Grunt,  have  made  good 
growth,  and  are  entirely  healthy. 
The  five  hundred  Eumelan  vines 
purchased  of  you  last  spring  for 
the  South  Shore  "Wine  Co.  have 
grown  well,  and  arc  doing  better 
than  any  other  vines  planted  by 
me,  of  same  age. 

Respectfully  yours, 
JOHN  E.  MOTTIER, 

Supt.  South  Shore  Wine  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

New  York,  Sept.,  1SC9. 

Mesrs.  Hasbrouck&Bushm  ll. 

I   am    pleased    to  report    the 

Eumelan    a  success    upon    my 

farm  in  New  Jersey  where  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 

get  a  grape  of  first  quality  to  grow  at  all. 

Yours  Respectfully  DR.  CYRUS  WEEKS. 

OHIO. 

Clyde.  Ohio,  Sept.  1869. 
Messrs.  Hasbrottck  &  Busiinell. 
The  Eumelan  sent  me  for  trial  by  C.  W.  Grant  Ss  the  most 
remarkable  vine  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  thousands  of 
Others  growing.  It  bore  several  bunches  of  fruit  this  season 
which  were  ripe  long  before  the  Delaware.  The  Eumelan 
grapes  shown  at  our  State  Fair  at  Toledo,  Sept.  13th  to  16th 
were  the  only  ripe  grapes  upon  exhibition.  I  esteem  the 
fruit  above  that  of  any  other  black  grape.  Upon  tasting  the 
Fruit  last  year  for  the  first  time  I  desired  to  have  an  acre 
of  the  vines.  Last  spring  I  planted  500  Eumelan  which 
surpass  any  of  same  age  I  have  ever  seen,  and  my  experi- 
ence with  the  fruit  this  fall  make  me  desire  to  have  ten  more 
acres  of  Eumelan.    How  can  you  furnish  the  vines? 

Yours  M.  B;  STEVENSON. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  Aug.  3d,  I860. 
Messrs.  Hasbrovck&  Busknxll, 

Gentlemen:    The  Eumelan  sent  me  by  Dr.  Grant  Is  bow 
on  its  second  year's  growth,  making  a  good  show  of  fruit, 
and  a  masterly  growth  of  wood.    I  must  say,  thus  far,  I  have 
never  cared  for   a.  vine  which   more  fully  "fills  the  bill." 
The  characteristics  generally  ascribed  to  it  seem  to  be  fully 
developed  here,  and  after  passing  through  the  severest  trial 
of  winter  the  vine  has  ever  sustained  in  this  locality,  it  now 
manifests  more  vigor  than  any  variety  I  have  ever  handled. 
Very  respectfully,  WM.  BROOKS. 

Iowa,  Missouri,  and  wherever  sent,  which  will  be  found  in  pamphlet. 
Wherever  the  Concord  vine  will  grow,  the  EUMEliAX  may  be  planted  with  entire  confidence,  and  with  full  assurance  that  grapes  of  surpassing  excellence  may  be  obtained  by  using 
an  average  degree  of  skill  in  cultivation.      Our  stock  comprises  a  large  assortment  of  all   the  leading  varieties  of  grapes,  including  the   new  kinds,  WALTER,  and  MARTHA. 
Also  a  large  stock  of  RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES,  STRAWBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  &c.,    all  of  which  ha/e  been  grown   with 
requisite  skill  and  care,  and  will  be  sold  at  lowest  cash  rates. 
Premiums  have  been  awarded  the  EUMELAN  grape  forbest  quality  during  the  fall,  at  the  following  Exhibitions,  viz.: 

NEW  YOKE  STATE  FAIR,  ELMIBA,  -____---- 

PEN'N.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Philadelphia,  which  held  joint  exhibition  with  American  Pomological  Society, 

OHIO  STATE  FAIR.  Toledo,  -___----- 

GENEVA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 

HAMMONDSPORT  EXHIBITION,  -_____--- 

N.  Y.  STATE  GRAPE  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  Caxandaigt/a,  ------ 

Also  at  several  other  important  Exhibitions.  i 

By  our  system  of  Club  agencies  all  who  join  with  Clubs  for  the  purchase  of  vines  will  have  the  benefit  of  our  hundred  prices,— the  Club  agents  receiving  large  Premium  vines  Ibr  ftreir 

trouble  in  securing  and  forwarding  the  orders.    Send  stamp  for  Pamphlet  giving  History  of  (lie  EU3IELAN.    Clubs  should  be  formed  for  the  introduction  of  these  vines 

in  every  town  and  village.    By  so  doing  every  family  may  soon  have  the  luxury  of  the  best  grapes,  thus  adding  greatly  to  health,  and  contributing  much  to  the  real  enjoyment  ol  the  table. 

Let  every  one  interested  in  the  introduction  of  the  best  fruits  among  their  neighors  send  for  our  price  list  and  Club  proposition.    Have  you  one,  a  dozen,  or  a  hundred  good,  vigorous 

vines,  which  produce  worthless  fruit,  or  of  varieties  bo  late  in  ripening  as  to  be  worthless  ?    Send  for  instructions  how  to  graft  such  vines  successfully.    Address 


shown   to  Charles  Downing,  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant,   and  other 
leading  Horticulturists  in  the  vicinity  of  .Newburgh,  also  to 
a  few  others  eminent  as  nurserymen,  and  so  great  was  the 
Interest  taken  in  the  matter  that  one  of  the  persons  visiting 
the  vine    offered    a    liberal    price    for    the    stock,   which 
was  valued  by  Messrs.  Thorne,  so  far  as  they  could  control 
it,  at  Five  Hundred  Dollars.    Some  flue  specimens  of  the 
fruit  were  about  this  time  shown  to  one  of  the  leading  edi- 
tors of  the  American  Agriculturist  who  pronounced  so 
decidedly  upon    its  merits  that 
the    Messrs.    Tiiornk    at    once 
placed  its  value  at  $2,000,  but  sold 
ii  afterward  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant 
for  $1,600. 

The  entire  stock  (with  excep- 
tion of  a  few  small  vines)  was 
removed  during  the  following 
November,  to  "  Iona,"  and 
Dr.  Grant  commenced  at  once  to 
grow  strong  vinea  of  it  lor  gen* 
eral  trial. 

These  vines  were  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  hands  of  horticul- 
turists from  the  Atlantic  to  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  now  voices 
of  praise  come  from  every  Statu 
where  It  has  been  uu  tri&L  A 
few  are  given  below. 

MAINE. 

A.UBURN,  Maine,  Sept.  15th.  1869. 
Messes.  lUsur.oucK  &  Busiinell. 
The  Eumelan  grape  is  just  the  variety  for  our  northern 
climate.    We  shall  want  Five  Hundred  No.  1  vines.    Please 
give  us  best  prices  and  oblige,       Tours  Truly, 

B.  G.  CHASE  &  CO. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Heading,  Mass.,  Aug.  1869. 

MESSRS.  IlASBKOUCK  &  BUSIINELL. 

The  Eumelan  vine  had  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant  has  grown 
-til'  and  is  perfectly  healthy.  It  now  carries  nine  bunches 
of  grapes,  several  of  which  are  specimen  bunches.  It  is 
a  vigorous,  almost  rampant  grower— leaves  dark,  thick  and 
parchment  like;  while  the  wood  Is  hard  and  very  short 
joint  ■  l.  Thus  far  I  have  not  one  among  fifty  or  sixty  varie- 
ties which  (all  things  considered)  has  pleased  me  so  much  as 
the  Eumelan.      Respectfully, 

Rev'd.  WM.  II.  WILCOX. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford,  Ct. 
Misses.  Hasbrouck  &.  Busiinell. 
The  Eumelan  has  made  a  strong  and  healthy  growth,  and 
gives  promise  of  entire  success.    The  fruit  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  quality  to  place  it  in  the  highest  rank. 

Yours  truly,  C.  M.  BEACH. 

Numerous  other  testimonials  have  been  received  from  the  States  above-named,  as  well  as  fron 


Sept.  13  to  ifi. 
Sept.  13  to  16. 
Sept.  13  to  16. 
Sept.  25  to  28. 
Sent.  29  to  SO. 
Oct.      5  to    6. 


HASBROUCK     «fc    BUSHNELL, 
(Successors to  0.  W.  Gnmt),  "IONA,"    near    PEEKSKILrL,  I¥.  X. 
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DOWNI-NG'S 
FRUITS 


FRUIT  TREES. 


A.  J.   DOWNING. 

Newly    Revised    and    Greatly 
Enlarged 

BY 

CHARLES    DOWNING. 
Octavo,  11*22  Pages. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared 
In  1815.  Some  years  after  It  was  revised  and  ranch  en- 
larged by  hifl  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again 
completed  the  work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles 
Downing  is  upon  all  hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  our 
highest  pomological  authorities.  He  writes  but  seldom, 
hut  whatever  bears  his  name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment 
3i  one  who  is  entirely  disinterested,  as  far  as  the  com- 
mercial aspects  of  pomology  are  concerned.  The  present 
edition  contains  the  results  of  many  years'  labor  and  ex- 
perience which  havo  beeu  devoted  to  testing  the  value 
of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  that  should 
heneflt  others. 

Recommendation  prom  Hon.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 
President  of  the  Anierican  Pomological  Society. 

Boston,  Oct.  4, 1869. 
Gentlemen: 

1  have  received  a  copy  frsni  Mr.  Charles  Downing  of 
the  second  revised  edition  of  the  "  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America."  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
any  similar  work,  in  fact  a  complete  Encyclopedia  op 
American  Pomology  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  original  edition  by  his  brother,  the  late  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  popular  as  it  ever  has  been,  is  made 
doubly  interesting  and  useful  by  this  revision,  compris- 
ing as  it  does  the  results  of  a  long  life  of  critical  obser- 
vation. 

As  a  work  of  reference  it  has  no  equal  in  this  country, 
and  deserves  a  place  In  the  library  of  every  Poinolo- 
gist  in  America.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER. 

This  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in 
Fruits  or  Fruit  Culture. 

PRICE,  PREPAID,  $7.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New-York, 


AMERICA!    CATTLE 


THEIll 


HISTORY,    BREEDING, 


MANAGEMENT, 

By  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Lai*  President  yew  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  editor 

"  American  Short-horn  Herd  Book"  author  "Rural 

Architecture"  etc.,  etc. 

NOTICES     EY   THE    PRESS. 

We  consider  this  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  em- 
braces all  branches  of  the  important  subject,  and  fills  a 
vacancy  In  our  agricultural  literature  for  which  work  the 
author  by  his  many  years'  experience  and  observation  was 

eminently  fitted It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 

owner  of  cattle,  and  the  country,  as  well  as  individuals, 
would  soon  be  much  richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  of  Agriculture  (St.  Louis). 

The  large  experience  of  the  author  in  improving  fho 
character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the  weight  of  his 
observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
winch  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  this 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement,  condens- 
ing a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point 
on  which  he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  timo 
in  turning  over  the  leaves.  AT.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  will  rank  among  the  standard  works  of  the  «oun- 
try,  and  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every  breeder 
of  live-stock.  Practical  Farmer  (Phila). 

We  think  it  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  neat 
stock  that  we  have  seen,  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  careful  study  and  observation. 

Wisconsin  Farmer. 

His  history  of  cattle  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  180  pages 
of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  au  Allison  or  a  Macauley.  Ilis  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  each  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen,  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra- 
tions, analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  book-making. 

New  England  Fanner. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  been  long  needed,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  foreign  books  of  like  nature  to  which 
our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  and  furnishes  in 
a  compact  and  well-arranged  volume  all  they  desire  upon 
this  important  subject.  Maine  Farmer, 

Whatever  works  the  stock  farmer  may  already  have,  he 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  this.  Ohio  Farmer. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  within  our  knowledge, 
and  contains  information  sound  and  sensible,  on  every 
page.  The  People  ( Concord,  N.  H.) 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 
preface,  "  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
but  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  the  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture.''''  From  the  little  examination  we  have  beem 
able  to  give  it,  we  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

Considering  that  there  arc  some  ten  million  milch  cows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talent  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best  method  of  so  caring  for  the  animals  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
farmer  jnst  the  instruction  which  he  wants. 

y.  Y.  Independent, 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $-3.50. 

ORANGE    JUDD  &  CO., 

245    Broadway,  New  York. 


A  BEAUTIFUL    GIFT. 


A  Picture    for    the    Home    Circle. 


"DANDELION  TIME." 


By  MRS.  LILLY  M.  SPENCER. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have 
purchased  of  the  artist  this  beautiful  painting,  and  now 
issue  it  as  a  Chromo,  believing  that  it  will  be  gladly 
secured  by  thousands  as  an  ornament  and  source  of 
pleasure  in  their  homes.  Mrs.  Lilly  M.  Spencer  has  al- 
ready won  an  honorable  name  in  art.  Though  of  a  poetic 
imagination,  and  the  author  of  many  paintings  which 
comprise  classical  and  allegorical  subjects,  she  is  best 
known  for  her  pictures  of  domestic  life.  Her  works  of 
this  class  have  been  reproduced  in  colored  lithographs 
and  other  forms,  and  through  these  her  name  has  become 
a  familiar  one  throughout  the  country.  Finding  that 
pictures  of  a  domestic  character  with  something  of  the 
humorous  In  them  were  more  popular  than  those  to 
which  her  natural  tastes  inclined  her,  Mrs.  S.  for  some 
years  painted  such  subjects  almost  exclusively.  Her 
''Shake  Hands,"  "Jolly  Washerwoman,"  "The  Gos- 
sips," and  others,  are  known  to  all  lovers  of  pictures. 
They  arc  full  of  lifo  and  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time 
finished  with  an  accuracy  and  detail  that  few  artists 
attempt.  Among  her  latest  productions  are  '"War  Times 
at  Home,"  "The  Home  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue," 
"  The  Starry  Flag,"  "  Beauty  to  the  Brave,"  etc.  In  the 
beautiful  picture  now  offered,  called 

"DANDELION  TIME," 

three  children,  of  whom  the  youugest  is  a  plump,  rosy 
babe,  and  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog  which  they  have 
decked  with  a  dandelion  wreath,  are  represented  out 'at 
play  upon  the  green  grass.  This  Chromo  is  done  in  the 
best  style,  by  Hermann  Bencke,  whose  work  equals  any- 
thing of  the  kind  done  in  this  country.  The  scene  is  full 
of  happy  life  and  cannot  fail  to  delight  both  old  and 
young. 

The  picture  would  prove  an  ornament  in  any  home, 
and  be  a  most  beautiful  and  acceptable  present  to  make 
to  a  friend.  It  is  13x13  inches  in  size,  and  mounted  on 
linen,  will  bo  sent  by  mail,  in  a  tube,  with  all  materials 
and  directions  for  stretching. 

PRICE,    POST-PAID,    $8.00. 

If  preferred,  the  picture  will  be  sent  by  express,  mount- 
ed on  artists'  board,  all  ready  for  framing,  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  $6.00,  the  purchaser  to  pay  express  charges. 
If  ordered  in  a  frame,  it  will  be  sent  by  express,  care- 
fully boxed,  on  receipt  of  prices,  as  follows: 

In  a  neat  Black- walnut  Frame,  gilt  band $  9.00. 

11      "               "                 "    wider  gilt  band..  10.00. 
"    carved  edged               "                      "  11.00. 

"    beautiful  gilt  "    best  quality 15.00. 

If  taken  with  a  frame  at  the  store,  245  Broadway,  tho 
charge  for  boxing,  which  is  75  cents,  will  be  deducted 
from  these  prices.  Iu  all  cases  where  sent  by  express, 
the  punchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  MADE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

ORANGE    JUDD    4,    CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York* 
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[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Jadd  &  Co.,  215  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
m&i\, postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen's  (I..  l'\)  liuittj  Architecture 

Allen's  fli.  I-.)  American  Farm  Book 

Allen's  (B.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book. 

Allen's  (11. 1..)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals        

Am.  Agricultural  Annual,  'GT.Y^&'GO.  each,  pa.,S0c.;  clo. 
Am.  Hortlcultnral  Annual,  'iJ7,'0S&,69,each,pa.,50c.;  clo. 
American  Bird  Fancier... 

American   Dose  CulturlBt 

American  TVeeds  and  Useful  Plants 17; 

Bement'8  Dahbit  Fancier , 30 

Bommcr's  Method  of  Making  Manures 25 

Bonssinirault's  Dtiral  Economj' 1  <>0 

Breck'sNcw  Book  of  Flowers.... 1  75 

Bulst's  Flower  Garden  Director v 1  50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener 1  00 

ChorlLou's  Grane-G rower's  Guide 75 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener 75 

Cole's  (R.  w.i  American  Fruit  Book 75 

Cole's  Veterinarian 75 

Copeland'a  Country  Life... 5  00 

Dttdd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor 1  50 

Daild's  American  Cattle  Doctor. 1  50 

Dana's  Muck  Manual. 1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants.  ..2  Volumes  fi  00 

Do  Voe's  Market  Assistant 2  50 

Do wnl dec's  Landscape  Gardening 0  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry 75 

Elliott's  "Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide 1  50 

Field's  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture 1  25 

Flax  Culture 50 

French's  Farm  Brain  ace  ..  .  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Cunurist 150 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  CnlturJst 1  50 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist 20 

Gregory  on  Squashes  paper..  30 

Gueimii  on  Milch  Cows. 75 

Harris'  Insects  Injnriousto Vegetation, clo., $-1.00:  extra  C,  00 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit 1  50 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture 1  50 

Herbert's  Dints  to  Horsekeepers 1  75 

Hoones'  Boole  of  Evergreens 3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun paper,  30c.... cloth, .  60 

Hop  Culture 40 

Hunter  and  Trapper 1  00 

.Taqnes*  Manualof  thcHouse 1  50 


2  00 
1  25 
1  75 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 


Johnson's  Dow  Crops  Grow 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Uses 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 

Lenclinr's  Howio  Build  J  lot-houses 

Lyman's  Cotton  Culture  

Miles  on  the  Dorse's  Foot 

Moh i'  on  the  Grape  Vine 1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lake  view 1  25 

Norton's  Seieiitilic  Agriculture 75 

Onion  Culture  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres. ...   paper,  30c.  ..cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Hose,  by  Samuel  B.  Persons l  50 

Pedder's  Laud  Measurer 60 

Percheron  Horse 1  00 

Qnlnbv's  Mysteries  of  Bee  keeping,      —  1  50 

llandall's  Sheep  Husbandry 1  50 

Hiindall's  Fine  Wool  bheep  Husbandry 1  00 

Hlchardson  on  the  Do? paner  3D  cents cloth  60 

Rivers'  Miniature  Fruit  Garden 1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture,  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. .  12  00 

Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry paper,  40c. bound  75 

Scbenck's  Gardener's  Text  Book 75 

Skillful  Housewife 75 

Stewart's  Clohn)  Si  able  Book ...          —   150 

Thomas' Farm  Implements  and  Machiuery 1  50 

Thoinpsoii'S  Food  of  Animals 1  00 

Ttm  Bunker  Papers 1  50 

Tobacco  Culture 25 

Turner's  Cotton   Planter's  Manual 1  50 

Warder's  American  Pomology 3  00 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens . ....  l  50 

"Warlns's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health 1  50 

"Waring*  Elements  of  Agriculture 1  00 

"Waring's  Earth  Closets —  25 

"Wheeler's  Kurd  Homes      .  2  00 

AVheeler's  Homes  for  the  People 3  00 

"White's  Gardening  for  the  South 2  00 

"Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses 1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses  1  50 

Woodward's  Conntrv  Domes 1  50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper 2  00 

Touarc  and  Snootier  on  the  Horse 1  50 

Tornut  and  Martin  on  Cattle 1  50 

Youarc  o.i  the  Hog 1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep 1  CO 

SPECIAL. 

Woodward's  National  Architect,  New 12  00 

O.  »7.  St  Co,  Itccp  in  Stock  t  lie  following  Books: 

Architecture.    Bv  Cummings  &  Miller 10  00 

"       Modern  American.    Bv  Cummines  «fe  Miller.. .  10  00 

"       Principles  and  Practice"  of.  ByLorin'z&J^nnev  12  00 
**       Review  and  American  Builder's  Journal.    By 

S.Sloan.    IuNos.,  each 50 

Allen's  (L,.  F.)  American  Cattle . .  2  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing —  (Holly) .  75 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  StateB 1  50 

Bemeiu's  Poulterer's  Companion 2  00 

Bridgemau's  Youns:  Gardener's  Assistant 2  50 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America 5  00 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Hand  Book.  .(Holly J.  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (R.  Riddell).... 7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm,  (Nichols) 1  25 

Crack  Shot,  (Barber) 2  50 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide 2  00 

Downlnc's  Cottage  Residences 3  00 

Downline's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 3  00 

Dowmng's  Rm-al  Essnvs 5  00 

Du  Brcuil's  Vincvard  Culture,  (Dr.  Warder) . .  2  00 

Farm  Talk,  (Braekelt) 100 

Farnn'ng  for  Bovs 1  50 

Fishing  111  American  Waters,  (Scott) 3  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards 1  50 

Flint  (Charles  I,.)  on  Grasses 2  50 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  nnd Dairy  Farming ,      ...  2  50 

Frank  Forester's  Field  Sports,  Svo.,  2  vols 7  50 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing,  Svo..  100  eng's 5  50 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen,  Bvo. .  3  00 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Cnlturist 1  50 

Geyelin's  Poultry  Breeding 1  25 

Gray's  How  Plains  Grow 1  25 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons  in  one  Vol 4  Ofl 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botanv. 2  50 

Gun,  Rod  and  Saddle 2  00 

Hara^thy's  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making 5  00 

Hatfield  8  American  House  Carpenter 3  ;*0 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy  (Jennings) i  25 

Husmanu's  Grapes  &  Wine 150 

Jennjngs  on  Cattle 175 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and    Poultrv , ....  1  75 

Jennings  on   the   Horse    and  his  Disea'ses 1  75 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening.. 2  00 


Langstrotli  on  the  Honev  Bee 2  CO 

Mavhcw's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor        ...  3  0J 

Mayhcw's  Illustrated  Horse  Management           3  0) 

Mayhew's  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers 90 

Blanks  for         do.                do.             l  CO 

McMahon's  American  Gardener 2  25 

Mechanic's  Companion,  (Nicholson) 3  00 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd. l  73 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book 2  00 

My  Farm  of  E'tgewood 1  75 

Norris'  Fish  Culture 1  75 

Packard's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Lnsects.8  parts,  each  50 

Parkiuan's  Book  of  Roses        .. 3  00 

Qulncv,  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  <..' I. ■    125 

Rand's  Bulbs        . 3  00 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden     3  (,0 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.    Bound,  5  vols.,  each 1  50 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much 1  50 

Rural  Studies 1  75 

Scribncr's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log  Book 30 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry ..  2  00 

Simpson's  Horse  Portraiture 3  00 

Strong's  Cultivation  of  the  Grape 3  00 

Tegetmeler's  Poultry  Book 9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough. .                                    1  20 

The  Dog  ;  Bv  Dinks,  Mavhew.  ami  Hutchinson 3  00 

The  Horse,  (Stonchcnge).  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  &&i  pages.  3  50 

The  Mule,  (Rllev) 1  50 

Thomas'  Fruit  Culturist...      3  d0 

Trapper's  Guide 2  00 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 80 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages 3  00 

Watson's  American  Home  Garden    2  00 

Woodward's  Granenes,  etc 1  50 

Yonman's  Household  science 2  25 


HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  Structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  JoSinson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de- 
velopment and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts,  the  germination  of  seeds 
and  the  food  of  plants,  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 

Another  work  by  the  same  author  Is  now  in  press,  enti- 
tled "How  Crops  Feed,"  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Food 
of  the  Plant  is  amplified  in  all  its  details,  and  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soil  are  fully  discussed  in  their  manifold  relations  to 
the  Plant. 


THE  PRACTICAL  POULTRV  KEEPER. 

A  Complete  and  Standard  Guide  to  the  Management  of 
Poultry,  whether  for  Domestic  Use,  the  Markets,  or  Exhibi- 
tion. Illustrated  with  twelve  full  page  plates,  and  numerous 
smaller  cuts.    By  L.  Wriglit.  Price  $'J.00. 

The  design  of  the  author  of  this  work  was  to  prepare  in- 
structions that  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  person  in- 
experienced in  poultry  keeping,  with  the  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  those  Instructions,  if  followed,  would  command 
snccesB.  The  volume  is  the  fruit  of  a  thorough  practical  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  fowls,  and  it  is  believed  that  ft 
will  ba  found  a  pi  ain  and  sufficient  guide  to  the  young  poultry 
keeper  in  any  circumstances  that  are  likely  to  occur  to  him  ; 
whilst  experienced  breeders  will  also  find  hints  which  will 
be  useful  to  them.  Special  attention  h:- been  paid  to  prac- 
tical management,  and  the  different  breeds  have  not  been 
overlooked;  of  every  leading  variety,  at  least,  sufficient 
description  has  been  given  to  answer  every  purpose  of  the 
fancier. 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE. 

A  guide  to  the  successful  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
Florists'  Plants.  By  Peter  Henderson,  author  oi  "  Gar- 
dening for  Profit."    Beautifully  illustrated.        Price  $1.50. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that  has 
ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling  them 
rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes  the  "se- 
crets *'  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will  make  Garden- 
ers and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  occupation,  like 
Othello's,  will  be  gone.— H.  A.  Deeer,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
Phila.,  Pa. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Fkaxcis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel.    N.  Y.  Sun. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it  tells 
him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its  simple 
teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geeaghtt,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 


NEW  AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  Ricliarcl  L.  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Price  $'2.50. 

Allen's  American  Farm  Book  has  been  one  of  the  standard 
farmers'  hand  books  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  still  a  valuable 
book.butnotupto  the  times;  and  as  its  author, Mr. R.L.Allen, 
could  not  give  time  to  its  revision,  ttiis  was  undertaken  by 
his  brother,  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  the  distinguished  farmer 
of  Erie  county,  editor  of  the  American  Short-horn  Herd- 
Book.  The  work  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  full  of  suggestion^ 
from  the  rich  experience  of  its  editor  and  reviser,  and  i3 
called  the  New  American  Farm  Book. 


HERBERT'S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS, 

By  the  late  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester).  Price  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing :  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse;  now  to  Break  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  Use  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse  ;  How 
to  Physic  a  Horse ;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse,  etc.;  and  a  chapter 
on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.    Beautifully  illustrated. 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT. 

A  Guide  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Market  and 
Family  Garden.  By  Peter  Henderson.  Finely  illus- 
trated, price  $1.50. 

There  aro  marvels  of  transformation,  and  rapid  reproduc- 
tion recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the  dull  fancy 
of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Raloolah.  There  is  no  theory 
about  it ;  a  man  who  has  made  himself  rich  by  market-gar- 
dening plainly  tells  our  young  men  how  they  can  get  rich  an 
easily  as  he  did,  and  without  wandering  to  California  or 
Montana  for  it  either.     H.  Greeley  In  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  is  no  stilted,  impractical  work.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  praciical  and  successful  gardener.  It  contains  plain,  un- 
affected talk,  and  facts  such  as  every  man  going  into  gar- 
dening as  a  business  will  be  glad  to  obtain.  We  can  recom- 
mend it  to  every  owner  of  a  garden.— Cincinnati  "Weekly 
Gazette. 


PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Roso.  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his- 
tory. It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi- 
ous legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari- 
eties under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 


HIGH  FARMING  WITHOUT  MANURE. 

Six  Lectures  on  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  George  Ville,  Pro- 
fessor of  Vegetable  Physiology,  Paris.  IV.  vol.,  108  pp. 
A  second  edition  of  this  valuable  manual,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  agricul- 
ture, has  just  been  published.    Price,  35  cents. 

Fither  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


EGOLESS   AMUSEMEWT 

FOR 

BOYS  ASHD  GIRLS. 

Crandairs       Improved      Building       Blocks 

furnish  a  most  attractive  amusement  for  children.  They  are 
very  simple  In  construction,  will  stand  years  of  children's 
handling  without  breaking,  and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily. 

CHURCHES,         DWELLINGS, 

BARNS,  MILLS, 

FENCES,  FCIRNITITRE,    etc., 

In  almost  endless  variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  when 
finished,  the  structure  remains  firm  so  that  it  can  be  carrii  d 
about  without  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  each  box  containing 
a  set,  and  a  card  civing  various  designs  of  buildings.  Pricr; 
pcrSet-  Plaln.No.  1,  S'.'.OO;  Xo.2,$l..r»0;  No.  3,  $1.00.  Extra. 
-Maple  Finish,  No.  1.  $3.00  :  No.  2,  $2.00;  No.  3.  $1.50.  A  liber. 
al  discount  will  be  made  to  dealers.    Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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ARE    YOU    GOING    TO    PAINT? 

THEN     USE    THE 

AVERILL    CHEMICAL    PAINT. 

PUREST    WHITE     A^'»     ALE    THE     FASIHOMBLE     SHADES. 
SOLD    ONLY    BY    THE    GALLON. 

Just  the  Consistency  for  Application. 
Will  Wear  twice  as  long  as  best  White  Lead,  and  Costs  less. 

ANOTHER    LIST    OF    RECOMMENDS. 

Gen.  B.  A.  Ud all,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  says:— My  residence,  painted  with  your  paint,  is  admired  by  all  who  see  it. 

B.  H.  Micou,  Banker,  Montgomery  Alabama,  says:— Tour  Paint  is  all  you  claim  for  it. 

H.  N.  Cuktiss,  Wells,  Me.,  writes :— Tour  Paint  attracts  a  good  deal  attention  and  elicits  universal  commendation. 

R.  K.  Hawlzy,  Baltimore,  Md.,  says  :— Tour  Chemical  Paint  has  been  applied  upon  my  house.    1  never  did  see  its  equal. 

B.  Gates,  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  T.,  writes :— I  am  much  pleased  with  your  paints. 

C.  E.  Goldthwattk,  Belleport.  L.  I.,  says:— My  house  and  one  of  my  neighbor's  are  the  same  size.  Mine  was  painted 
with  the  *  Averill  Chemical  Paint,*  and  my  neighbor's  with  lead  and  oil.  Upon  comparing  my  lulls  with  his,  I  rind  I  have 
saved  over  $20  on  the  cost  of  the  paint  alone;  and  every  one  who  sees  these  two  places  admits  the  "Averill  Paint"  posesses 
far  the  greatest  beauty. 

I.  V.  Nichols,  Architect,  Orange,  X.  J.,  writes:— I  am  convinced  by  actual  use  that  your  paint  is  superior  to  any  in  market. 

P.  PnioLEAr,  Smithyille,  N.  C,  writes  :— Tour  mixed  paint  is  just  the  thing  for  this  section  and  proves  a  superior  article. 

P.  T.  Barnum,  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  writes:— I  find  your  paint  handsomer,  cheaper,  and  more  durable  than  anything  that  I 
ever  saw  in  the  way  of  paint. 

R.  L.Mott,  Columbus,  Ga.,  says:— My  residence  Is  painted  with  your  Chemical  Paint.  I  am  delighted  with  it;  it  is  ad- 
mired by  all. 

J.  W.  Bickel.  Attorney  at  Law,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  writes :— For  beauty  and  finish  your  paint  can  not  be  excelled.  My  resi- 
dence is  Attracting  much  attention. 

F.  AT.  Carpenter,  Rye,  X.  T.,  writes:— Tour  paint  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Company  guarantee  them  Handsomer,  and  to  LAST  LONGER  than  any  other  Paint  in  use,  or  MONET  REFUNDED. 
They  arc  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  and  are  confidently  recommended  to  nil  wishing  a  really  superior  article. 


BEFORE    PURCHASING    ANY    OTHER    PAINT 

Send    for    Sample    Card    and    Price    List    from    the    following   Depots  of   the 
Averill   Chemical    Paint    Company: 

AVCSIILL  CHE3I9C.4L  PABXT  CO., 33  JSiirliti?  Slip,  HT.  X. 

AVEKILL  CHEMICAL.  PAIXT  CO., Cleveland,  Ohio. 

tillO.    W.    PITK1X, 19  Dcarbnrn  *(.,  Chicago,  III. 

3\Q.  MLTL.LIKEN  &  CO., 75  HavcrliiSl  St.,  Hostou.  Mass. 

MAES..  MOSES  &  CO., CoSunabtis,  Ga. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE,  JR., 86  Poyrtras  si.,  Sew  Orleans,  La. 

DEMIjiG    &  SONS, Calais,  Me. 

and    from  our   authorized  Agents    and    Dealers   generally    throughout  the 

Country. 


THE  BICKFORD  FAMILY 
KNITTING   MACHINE 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY 

Simple    and  Cheap,   but    Durable 
and  Efficient 

KNITTING  MACHINE 

Yet  introduced  to  the  public. 

Ivnits  20,000  Stitches  per  minute ! 

Only    Maeliino     which    kuit*    a   Stocking 

Complete ; 

Knits  Twelve  Pairs  of  Stockings  a  day. 
Is  portable,  weighing  only  seven  pounds,  and  can  be  attach- 
ed to  any  table. 
Can  be  run  ten  times  easier  than  any  other  Machine. 
Only  machine   which    will    knit    Fringe, 

Hound  Cord,  Tufting,  etc.; 
Knits   every  article  which  any  other  Ma- 
chine AVill   knit,  and    many  which 
no    other    Machine  can  knit  ; 

Requires  no  Tension  ;  Is  almost  Noise- 
less.   Will  knit  aflat  web  wider 
than   any  other  Machine. 

Price     only    s§^£>* 

$&-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  before  purchasing. 
"We  earnestly  solicit  comparison  of 

THE  BICKFORD  KNITTING  MACHINE 

"With  any  other,  feeling  confident  of  the  result. 

Agents    Wanted    Everywhere. 

Address    all   orders    and  communications  for    Agencies 
and  Circulars  to 

BICKFORD   SPINNER  AND 

KNITTING-  MACHINE  CO., 
BOSTON. 


TRIUMPHANT 

SUCC! 


^^^       *'  Cleanliness  is   abin  to  God- 
liness, —livitj.  Franklin. 

Warranted  the  best  Washer  Extant, 

And  the  only  Machine  in  the  world  that  washes 
thoroughly  without  injury  to  the  fabric. 

RETAIL  PRICE,  WITHOUT  WRINGER,  $15. 
HOME 

Manufacturing   Comp'y. 

pnrvcipjx  ihspots  : 

13  Barcfiay  St.,  near  Astor  House,  New  York. 
Cor.  Clinton  «fc  Jackson  Sts.,  Chicago. 
818  IV.  Fourth.  SJrect,  -         St.  Louis. 

31  Brattle  Street,       -       -  Boston. 

SEAT)  FOR  CIRCrXAH. 

Agents  for  Sherman's  Improved  Wringer. 

WANTED-Asents  Everywhere, 
for  the  "  Bickford  Knitting  Machine,''  the  only  ma- 
chine which  is  both  cheap,  durable,  simple,  and  efficient. 
Only  machine  which  knits  a  stocking  complete.  Price  $25. 
Liberal  discount  to  Aecnts.  Send  for  a  circular.  Examine 
a  Biekford  Machine  before  rnakinp:  any  decision.  We  ear- 
riesily  solicit  comparisons  with  other 'machines.  Address 
Bickford  Spinner  and  Knitting  Machine  Company,  Boston. 


The    Best 

Family   Sewing    Machine 

in  the  World  is  the 


"The  Florence  Sewing  Machine  is  decided  to  be  the  best 
"  on  exhibition.    It  most  also  be  stated  incidentally  that 

"  THIS    IS    BETTER    THAJf   ANY  OF  ITS   CLASS 

•'  KNOWS  TO  THE  JUDGES." 

—Report  of  Judges  American  Institute  2%4r,JV&ED  York,  1867. 


PRINCIPAL     AMERICAN     AGENCIES. 

New  York— 505  Broadway ; 
Cliicaso-43  Madison  Street; 
Cincinnati— £8  West  Fourth  Street; 
Boston— 141  Washington  Street; 
Milwaukee— 410  Milwaukee  Street; 
Philadelphia— 1133  Chestnut  Street; 
St.  Louis— 61*3  North  Fourth  Street; 
Cleveland— 13  Public  Square; 
Detroit— 158  Jefferson  Avenue  ; 
Indianapolis— *37  No.  Pennsylvania  Street; 
Baltimore- 110  Baltimore  Street  ; 
Hartford,  Conn.— 383  Main  Street ; 
New  Orleans— 6  Chartres  Street ; 
.San  Francisco— 111  Montgomery Stn 


Bnythe  "NOVELTY"  Wringer,  or  at  least  take  it  on  trial 
with  any  or    all  other.-,  and    keep  the    BEST. 
FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE. 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

17  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Tlie  Reliance  ^Wring-er9 
With   New  Spiral  Cog  Wheels, 

which  cannot  get  oat  of  Gear,  and  paten  1  Ucyi  1  Uolls,  the 
covering  of  whichwill  not  twist  npon  t  .<  shaft,  is  less 
complicated  and  better  made  than  any  other  Wringer,  and 
is  the  most  economical.    Manufactured  by 

PROMDEXCE  TOOL  CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York  store,  2!>  Bcekman  St. 

India  Rubber  Gloves 


For  Gardening,  Housework,  etc.,  etc.  A  perfect  protp<"tion 
for  the  hands,  making  them  soft,  smooth,  and  snowy  n  hite. 
A  certain  cure  for  Sail  Rheum,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.  Ladies' 
short,  $1.50  ;  Gauntlets,  $1.75  per  pair.  Gents' ahort,  (1.75; 
Gauntlets.  $„\00  per  pair.  Sent  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price, 
byGOODYEAR'S  I,  n.  GLOVE  STF'G  <"<>..  No. 2(6  Broad- 
Way,  Xew  York,  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  ox  Robber  Gopds. 


MENEELWS  BELLS. 


ej.tfGOS^ 


(Established  in  18260 

Bells  for  Churches,  Academies,  Fac- 
tories, etc.,  of  whifh  more  have  been 
made  at  this  establishment  than  al  all 
the  other  foundries  in  the  country 
combined.  Materials  used,  pitn  cop- 
per and  tin.  All  Bella  warranted. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free 
upon  application  to 

E.  A.  &  G.  E.  MENEELY, 

■West  Tiny.  W.  Y. 


JOOT  LATHES.— With  all  the  latest   improve- 
ments    Every  Mechanic  and  Farmer  shonld  have  one. 
Address  FLATHER  &  CO..  Nashna.  N.  II. 
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BOYNTON'S 

Hriclc-set   an<l  Portable  Furnaces, 

LOW  &  ELEVATED  DOUBLE  OVEN  RANGES, 

CELEBRATED  BALTIMORE  FIRE-PLACE  HEATERS. 
HEATING,  COOKING,  &  LAUNDRY  STOVES. 
RI€IIARD^03[,  BOY^TOX   &  CO., 

Send  for  Circulars.  No.  23-t  Water  St.,  New  York. 


For  Sample  Stocking  and  Circular  address  JAMES  P. 
oi;\'E  &  CO.,  Gen.  Aa'ts,  9?2  Chestnut  ^t..  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  l  and  3  Market  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INVALID'S  WHEEL  CHAIRS  glOf 
to  $40.  Tlie  Invalid,  if  having  the 
use  of  the  hands,  can  go  anywhere, 
in  doors  or  out. 

Invalid  Carriages,  all  sizes,  from 
$10  to  $100. 

Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs, 
prices  $10  to  $13. 

Invalid  Chairs  and  Carriages  made 
to  order  to  suit  all  oases. 

Send  for  Circular. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH. 
90  WJlllam-st.,  New  York. 


^ 


Concrete  Walks  and   Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,    and    Private  WaUcg. 

BtraEEW  &  Ftsk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire- 
proof. Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stoue,  and  co.sts  but  half  as  much. 
Work  done,  and  Town,  County  and  State  rights  Jot   sale,  by 

Rrssr.U.,  FISIC  &  CO..  440  West  23<l-st„  New  York  City. 

»*»  Send  for  a  free  Circular,  with  lull  particulars. 


Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide.  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.     .Inst  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN',  Laconia,  N.  H. 


TALLMAN'S  SELF-BALANCING  INKSTAND. 
Combined  Inkstand,  pen-rack,  pen-wiper,  and  perpet- 
ual Calendar.  Beautiful,  useful,  durable.  No  more  spilled 
Ink!  Price  $3.00.  Liberal  discount  to  Dealers  and  Agents. 
Send  for  circular.  A.  B.  TALLMAN,  511  Chestnut  -St., 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Prindle's  Agricultural  Steamer 

Is  perfectly  safe,  is  cheap,  does  not  require  skilled  labor 
to  manage,  and  saves  from  25  to  50  percent  to  the  Stock- 
feeder.  Those  in  want  will  feerid  for  prices  and  circulars  to 
BARROWS,  sfAVERY  &  CO.,  successors  to  Savery  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Empire   Wind-mill    Manufacturing   Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Self-regulating  Wind-mills  for  pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  &c,  &c.  Is  the  most  economical 
power  in  the  world.    Reliable  -ind  efficient. 

E.  C.  BANCROFT,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

COOK'S    SUGAR   PAN   is    warranted    to    save 
labor  and  fuel,  and  make  a  better  Maple  syrup  and  sug- 
ar, than  any  other  in  the  world. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  "  How  to  Build  Arches,"  sent 
free.       r.i.i'MVER,  DAY  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  o. 

jier  Month  guaranteed. 
Sure  pay.  Salarh  s  paid 
ekly  to  Agents  everywhere  selling  our  Patent  Everlasting 
White  II  -  '  ■'■'  m  Lines.  Call  at,  or  write  for  particulars 
to,  the  t_.ir.ird  Wire  Mills,  No.  261  Third-st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$100  to  $250 


STEXCIL  PLATES.—  (Plain  or  ornamented) 
^  with  ink,  brush,  directions,  &-e.,  sent  post-paid  to  anv 
::  1  Iress  on  receipt  of  SO  cants.  Warranted  to  give  satis- 
faction. W.  H.  BERRY,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


s 


4.LESMEN.— Wanted,   a  few  reliable,  energet- 
ic salesmen,  to  sell  liv  sample  standard  t-'oods.    Address 
II.  II.  BICHARDS  &  Co.. 
113  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  procured  hr  PODGE  &  MTJNrT,  4y_  Tth 
St..'  Washington,  D.  C. 
end  lor  cirenlar. 


MISSOUltl   LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Missouri  Lands  are  very  fertile,  and  situated  In  the  heart 
of  tin;  Union,  they  furnish  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
acquire  cheap,  healthful,  and  productive  farms. 

NORTH  MISSOURI  contains  about  25,000  square  miles,  or 

SIXTEEN  MILLION"  ACRES,  as  desirable  as  anv  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri 
the  Hannibal  &  ^t.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and  all  its  lands 
lie  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots.  The  climate,  so 
temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  soil,  so  capable  of  pro- 
ducing almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite  emigrants 
ftnmJn&T°Ald>iand  b*eai  -Vorth  to  settle  on  our  rich  prairies. 

Llut-  L  LARS  giving  full  and  valuable  particulars  are  sup- 
plied gratis  to  all  wishing  to  "-o  themselves  or  to  circulate 
to  induce  their  friends  to  go  also. 

A  SECTION  at,  MAP  showing  exact  location  of  all  our 
Railroad  lands  Is  -obi  at  thirty  cents. 

Address  Land  Commissioner  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  R.  R. 
Co.,  Hannibal,  Missouri. 


BRIMES'TrKOLDEN. 

For  hardiness,  productiveness,  Byrne- 
try  of  tree,  beauty  of  fruit,  £(hd  supe- 
rior excellence  of  flavor,  it  has  no 
rival. 

Send  for  circular  (enclosing  stamp) 
giving  its  history,  and  testimonials 
from  Downing,  Warder.  Elliott,  Bate- 
ham,  and  other  noted  Pomologists  of 
our  country.     Address. 

IS.  B.  MARSHALL,, 

Cleveland,  x*S^       Ohio. 


Above  Cut  half  size. 

ORIGINAL  TREE  OVER  EIGHTY  TEARS  OLD. 

A.TX    AXNIJAL    ItflAREK, 

Having  fruited  annually  for  THREE  QUARTERS  OF 
A  CENTURY. 

MooBiiifiagfton   Sfursery. 

500  Acres*    18th  fear.    flO  Green-houses* 

Fruit,  Ornamental,  and  Nursery  Stock,  immense  and  re- 
liable assortment  very  low  for  cash. 

Apples— including  most  magnificent  stock  of  yearlings— 
also  hardy  Northern  sorts,  Buch  as  Duchess  Oldenburg, 
Hislop,  Transcendent,  and  other  Crab-apples,  1,2,  and  3  year. 

Peaches.  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Quinces,  Grapes,  Forest 
and  Evergreen  Trees,  Nursery  Stocks,  Osage  Orange  Hedgn 
J'lttuts,  Roses,  own  roots.  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus, 
Iris,  Squills,  ZAlies—Speciosum,  Aumtum,  dec. 

Also  superior  colored  plates  of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Send    10  cents  for  Catalogues. 

F.  K.  PHCENIX.  Hloomington,  McLean  Co.,  111. 

Fruit  Hill  Farm  and   Nurseries. 

Concord  Vines,  old  wood  layers,  verv strong,  $10  per  ],000; 
10,000,  $80  per  1,000.  Also  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, Small 
Fruit  Plants, Stocks,  Forest  and  Evergreen  Seedlings,  Osage 
orange  Plants,  &c.  Concord  grape  cuttings,  very  cheap. 
All  varieties  of  fruita  are  thoroughly  tested  on  our  fruit 
farm  before  ottering  them  for  sale,  which  guarantees  their 
genuineness  hevond  a  doubt.  Catalogues  and  prices  mailed 
free  to  applicants.    Address  D.  C.  BENTON,  tjuincy.  111. 

WHOEVER    wishes  to  buy  good  plants   cheap 
will  do  well  to  correspond  with  me.    I  offer 
JOO.noo  Concord  Vines, 
50,000  Ives'  do. 

together  with  Hartford  and  Clinton. 
50.000  Wilson  Farlv  Blackberries. 
50,000  Missouri  Mammoth  do. 
f>,000  Kiltalinny  do. 

30.000  Clarke  Baspberries. 
10,000  Philadelphia  do. 

J.  "W.  CONE,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

SPRINGFIELD  NURSERIES. 

J.  W.  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass.,  offers  of  extra  quali- 
ty; Standard  and  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,  including  Clapp's  Fa- 
vorite, and  d'Anjou.  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Peach  Trees.  Ap- 
ple Trees,  large  size.  Lady  of  Lake,  and  other  new  Small 
Fruits.    30,000  Arbor  Vitas.    40,000  Norway  Spruce,  very  fine. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

KENTUCKY    STRAWBERRY. 

Large,  late,  and  a  valuable  market  berry,  ripening  after 
otlK-r  Strawberries  and  before  Raspberries  ;  just  fills  lip  the 
interregnum  in  the  fruit  season. 

WILLIAM  PAKRT,  Cinnaminsou,  N".  J. 


1C/1  Acres  planted  with  Small  Fruits.  Large 
"'*  stock  of  Plants  for  sale  ;  also  of  that  potato  that 
lias  no  superior,  for  earliuess,  productiveness,  and  quality, 
"  The  Early  Rose."    Send  for  prices. 

JOHN*  S.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Grape  Vines!    25  Dollars  per  1.000.    Grape  Vines! 

For  the  next  CO  days  I  will  sell  Concord  Vines  at  ?2.>  per 
l.ooo.  By  10,0)0  cheaper.  Hartford,  $8  per  1,000.  Ives'  $j.uo. 
Other  sorts  very  cheap.    Address 

Oct.  1S69.      DP..  H.  SCHIilEDEK,  Cloominjton,  Illinois. 

I^VKRVRODV  Wants  MAKTIEA! 
i  The  best  white  Grape  for  general  cultivation.  Send 
stamps  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  over  one 
hundeed  varieties  of  Grapes  and  Small  Fruits,  to 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

KENTUCKY  (Late)  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 
%%  per  doz. ;  (15  per  100.  Albany,  $3  per  1.000.  Early 
Rose,  $6  perbbl.;  10  bids,  for  $30.  All  shipped  at  Philadel- 
phia. JOHN  S.  COLLINS.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

IVES'  SEEDLING  GRAPE  TINES. 

The  best,  most  reliable,  and  other  choice  varieties  for  sale ; 
and  anything  in  the  Small  Fruit  line.  Apply  for  price  lists 
with  stamps,  to 

LEWIS  FIN'CII,  Plainville,  Ohio. 

Berberry  Seed. 

The  Berherrv  is  unsurpassed  for  hedge  fence,  never  winter- 
kills, grows  dense  and  thorny,  and  bears  a  berry  excellent 
for  preserving.  Best  to  plant' in  fall;  full  instructions  sent 
with  seed.  Don't  plant  near  wheat.  Per  IT...  post-paid,  by 
mail,  $3 ;  per  oz.,  50  cts. :  per  package.  15  cents. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Reliable  Vegetable  Seed. 

Planters  and  Farmers  of  the  South,  and  of  the  whole  coun- 
try over,  will  find  it  most  decidedly  for  their  interests  to 
procure  their  seed  directly  from  the  groicer,  and  thus  avoid 
the  great  loss  and  aggravation  caused  by  planting  old  and 
Impure  seed.  I  have  over  one  hundred  choice  varieties 
growing  on  my  four  seed  farms,  which  I  warrant  to  be  both 
pure  and  true,  and  to  reach  each  purchaser, 

POTATOES  of  the  best  new  varieties  are  engraved 
and  fully  described  in  my  Catalogue,  which  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  all.  I  advise  mv  Southern  friends  to  purchase  their 
potatoes  in  the  fall,  as  it  i3  too  cold  to  send  them  safely  from 
the  North  alter  November. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Early  ISose  Potato. 

1  Barrel,  $5;  10  Barrels,  *45 ;  25  Barrels,  ?100.  Price  for 
lot)  Barrels  or  more,  on  application.  Sing  of  the  Eariies.— 
By  mail,  post  paid.  1  lb.,  SO  cts.;  2  lbs.,  $1.50.  By  the  Peck, 
Bushel,  or  Barrel,  at  lowest  rates.  Beans,  Corn,  and  Peas, 
lor  the  Garden.  Norway  and  Surprise  Oats,  by  the  Barrel, 
Bushel,  Quart,  Pint,  or  Packet,  specialties  with  us  and  very 
low  to  Clubs  and  Country  Merchants.  Send  for  Circular. 
Address  WAIIDWELL  &  CO., 

"West  Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES  — Warranted  genu- 
ine—4  lbs.,  by  mail,  $l  j   one  bushel,  $4;   one  bid.,  $s  ; 
fivebbls.,  $30.     These  prices  good  until  Nov.  1st. 

P.  F.  CADY,  Maiden  Bridge,  N.  Y. . 

Early  Rose  Potatoes, 

The  largest  stock  in  the  country,  and  will  be  sold  low  pre- 
vious to  Dec.  1st,  to  make  room  for  storing.  Also  Bresee's 
Prolific  and  other  seed  Potatoes;  also  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
including  the  great  Kentucky  Strawberry,  Send  for  price 
list.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE.— Early  Rose  Potatoes  by  the  bu., 
bbl.,  or  100  bbls.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Blackberry  Plants,  Currant  Bushes,  Asparagus  Roots,  &c. 
Send  for  a  list  of  prices. 

CHAS.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

EARLY  ROSE,  Genuine,  5  bbls.  $30.  Martha  buds 
for  grafts  and   cuttings.    10,000   Concords.   $200.    Prices 
free.  M.  H.  LEWIS. 

Lock  Box  114,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

IjV\RLY  ROSE  POTATOES.— For  sale   in   large 
J  or  small  quantities.    Warranted  pure.    Send  for  price 


II.  M.  F.XGLF.  Marietta. 


KT 


EARLY  ROSE    POTATOES.— Full    price  $2.50 
per  P.m.    For  sale  by  .1.  A.  RYRIE,  Wholesale  ami  Re- 
tail dealer  in  Landreth's  Garden  Seeds,  Alton,  Illinois. 

17ARLY    ROSE   POTATOES.— For   sale    by  the 
-■J  ]>ound,  bushel,  or  barrel.    Address 

A.  E.  PLANT,  Branford,  Conn. 

TO  THE  SEED  TRADE, 

Our    Preliminary  AVliolesale    Price    List  of 

Seeds  for  dealers  only,  dated  Oct.  1,  ISC,!),  will  be  mailed  to 
applicants.  J.  M.  THOftBTJRN  &  CO., 

15  John  St.,  >Tcw  York. 

Andre  ILeroy's   Nurseries, 

at  Angers.  France,  the  most  extensive  in  Europe. 
For  Catalogues  apply  to 

KRUGUIERE  &  TIIEBAND, 
P.  O.  Box  13.  51  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


T 


O   NURSERYMEN.— 350  bushels   Peach   Seed 
for  sale  at  45  cents  per  bushel.    Address 

A.  A.  BAKER,  Camden,  Delaware. 


DAVISON'S  THORNLESS  BLACK  RASPBER- 
RY.—Get  your  plants  of  the  Jlrst  disseminator,  who 
propagates  only  from  selected  stock.  For  origin,  prices. 
how  to  cultivate,  &c„  semi  for  circular  to  JOSEPH  SIVl'oX, 
Angola,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

OUR  PRICE  LIST 

Of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Roses,  &C:,  i-  mnv 
ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free. 

JOHN  R.  .<:  A.  MURDOCH,  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and 
Seedsmen,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fresh  Garden,  Flower,  Fruit, 
Herb,  Tree,  Shrub,  and  Evergreen 
Seeds,  with  directions  for  culture, 
in  large  or  small  quantities,  pre- 
paid, by  mail  or  otherwise.  25 
sorts  of  either  for  $1.00,  prepaid. 


Send  for  Priced  List.    Seeds  on  Ci 
id.    Wholesale  lists  ready.    Also 


salon.    Agents  want- 
ill  Fruits,  Plants,  and 


Bulbs,  &c,  by  mail,  prepaid.    B.  M.  WATSON'.  Old  Colony 
Nurseries  and  Seed  Warehouse,  Ph  mouth,  Mass. 
Established  iS4>. 

LEE  &  sIIEFARO, 
Publishers,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  give  to  any  respectable  per- 
son (male  or  female)  who  will  write  to  them,  sueli  Informa- 
tion as  will  enable  them  to  make  money. 


E 


MPLOYMENT.— "  Pleasant    nnd    Profitable" 

Books.    Send  stamp  lor  particulars  to 

S.  K.  WELLS,  Xo.  SS9  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


6i  jr  NOW  THYSELF."— For  $4  a  copy  of  The 
Mm  Illi-stf. vrED   Phrenological  Journal,  and  a 
copy  of  American   Agriculturist,  will  he  sent  aveartoone 
address,  by  S.  E.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  New  York. 


ANNALS  OF  BEE-C17LTTTEE.— A  Bee-keepers'  year-book. 
Contents  original,  bv  the  best  praetiral  bee-keepers,  .lust 
Issued.    Price  50c,  by  mail.    D.  L.  ADATR,  Hawesvillc,  Ky. 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


J  November, 


PURE  BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.— Bred 
an'l  shipped  by  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN,  Pennlngtouville, 
Cliester  Co.,  Penn.  Send  for  Circular. 

IIE    OHIO  IMPROVED    CHESTER 
HOG3    produce    the   greatest   amount  of 
Pork,  lor  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamnfor  its  description,  and  a  irreat  variety 
&~  of  other  Thoroughbred  and  Imported  Animals 
®;mclFoir]B.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,   Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  John   Danforth,  on  page  463,  of 
December  Agriculturist. 


L.^R,G»E    STOCIt. 

Hon.  John  Danforth,  New  London,  Conn.,  sent  a  sworn 
statement  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C.f  under  date  of  Dec.  28th,  1*68,  that  two  Ohio  Improved 
Chester  Hogs,  purchased  of  L.  B.  Silver,  Salem,  O.,  weighed 
when  20'*  month6  old,  as  lollows:  one  named  Slick,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fHtv-four  (1,354),  one  named 
Beauty,  one  thousand  lour  hundred  and  fifty-two  (1,452). 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  aa  pure  bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  in  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.    Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jn.  &  CO.,  Marsliallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

■pOWLS  from  Imported  Slock  fur  Sale.— Light 

■*    Asiatic  Brahmas,  two  one-year-old  pullets  and  a  spring 
rock  for  $n ;    or  a  trio,  this  sprint  chickens,  for  $12.    Hou- 
dans,  two  one-year-old  pullets  and  a  spring  cock,  $'30. 
Address  W.  S.  CARPENTER,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BLACK    SPANISH,    LIGHT    BRAHMAS,    and 
Grey  Dorkings*    Bred  with  great  care,  from  selected 
birds,  $7  per  trio. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Pougbkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


"OANCY  PIGEONS  AND  POULTRY.  —  The 
■*•  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  American  Columbrenn 
Society,  will  he  held  at  956  Broadway,  cor.  of  23th  St..  com- 
inenclng  Monday,  33th  December,  closing  Saturday  18th  Inst. 
For  particulars  apply  to  LOUIS  M.  LESLY,  Secretarv, 
17  Crosby  St.,  New  York  City. 


URE  WHITE    LEGGED  DERBY   and    other 
Game  Folds  for  s:ilc.    Tor  terms,  &c,  address 

A.  S.  EATON,  Staffordville,  Conn. 

IGHT  BRAHMAS,  GOLD  AND  SILVER  HAM- 
burgs,  and  African  Bantams,  &c,  for  sale,  very  fine. 
J.  D.  SHELTON,  Jamaica,  L.  I„  ST.  Y. 


ECONOMICAL 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Kates  Lower  tlian  other  Mutual  Compan- 
ies, "with  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 

Premiums     Nou-Forft-itablc    from    tile     lirst 
Payment. 

OFFICERS    OF  THE  ARilY  AND   NAVY  INSURED 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  the  contribution  plan,  was  made  In  cash  to 
holders  of  Policies  on  the  14th  of  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Thirty  per  Cent,  and  averaging  over 
ten  per  rent.  This,  with  the  low  rates  of  premium  charged 
hv  this  company,  which  are  equal  to  a  dividend  in  hand  of 
from  r>  to  20  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  the  most  deBirnble  Life 
Companies  in  the  country  for  those  con templatine  insurance. 

Railo  of  Assets  to  Liabilities,  as  per  Massachusetts  Keports. 
186S,  ".1TC73.  Expected  losses  for  year  1807,  as  per  Actuaries' 
calculation,  $:9,900.    Actual  loss.  NOTHING. 

POLICIES    ISSUED    OS    THE    LIVES   OF 

FEMALES  AT  TABLE  KATES. 

SIMON   S.  BUCKLIN,  Pres't. 

C.   G.  McKNIGHT,  Vice-Pres't. 
Hon.  Elizih  Wright,  Actuary. 
A.   H.  Okie,  M.  D.,  .and       )  ,,  ,.    ,   „       , 
F.  II.  Peokham,  M.  D.,       I  Meduxd  Jju"nl 

WWI.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH    OFFICE, 
No.  10  WALL   STREET,  SEW  YORK. 

References:  DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  jt  CO.-  IIOYT 
SPANGES  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,     Baltimore,      Washington, 

Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Ciiieiiutati, 

Clifea;;o,  Boston. 

TOOR  tS70.— THE  PICTORIAL  ANNUAL  of 
JL       phrenology  and    Phvsioanomv,  with   ">0   engravings, 
now  ready.    Only  2r>  cents  hv  first  post.    Address 
S.  I!.  WELLS,  883  Broadway,  New  York.     Agents  Wanted. 


'Take  it  all  in  nil, it  is  the  best  magazine  for  children  in 
the  world."—  Tfle  Sunday-school   Times. 


THE   OHILDBEN'S   HOUR: 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  the  Little  Ones. 
Edited  by  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

Is  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  magazine  published. 

For  1870,  it  will  exceed  in  interest  and  beauty  all  previous 
years. 

In  Tnrc  Children's  Hour  for  January  will  be  published 

iWnr  original  illustrations,  o:i  tinted  paper,  by  Benscll,  and 
engraved  by  Lauderuach,  of  Longfellow  a  exquisite  poem, 

"THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR." 

Alice  Cary,  Virginia  F.  TowneencL  Phoebe  Gary. Mrs.  M. 
O.  Johnson,  T.  S.  Arthur,  Mrs.  I..  A.  B.  Curtis,  Ada  M.  Ken- 

nicott,  Mrs.  M.  L.Clark,  ltosella  Bice.  Irene  L ,  Kate 

Sutherland,  and  many  other  gifted  authors,  write  regularly 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR, 

and  will  make  it  for  1870  the  most  attractive  and  charming 
children's  magazine  in  the  country. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

is  pronounced  by  ttie  secular  and  religious  press,  try  fathers 
anil  mothers  all  over  the  land,  by  ministers  of  nil  denomina- 
tions, tlie  purest  and  best  magazine  for  children  in  the 
world.    Young  and  old  everywhere  read 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

with  delight  and  profit.  It  speaks,  through  simple  form  of 
language,  the  highest  truths,  and  while  the  little  ones  are 
fascinated  by  its  sweet  stories,  these  heavenly  truths  drop 
like  good  seeds  into  their  minds  to  bear  fruit  in  after  years. 

TERMS,  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  Copv Si  JSUi 

5  Copies 5.00 

10  Copies,  and  one  to  getter-up  of  Club 10.00 

Every  one  sending  a  club  of  five  or  more  subscribers  to 
The  Children's  Hottr,  will  receive  as  a  premium  a  copy 
of  one  of  our  splendid  steel  engravings,  "BED-TIME,"  or 
"  THE  ANTGEL  OF  PEACE."  Enclose  ten  cents  to  pay  for 
cost  of  mailing. 

Tool-Chests,  Books,  Polls,  Sewing  Machines,  Silver  Ware, 
Organs,  A-c..  &c,  are  offered  by  the  publishers  as  premiums 
for  subscribers.  23?"  Send  for  Premium  List  and  Speci- 
men, number.    Address 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SONS, 

809  &  811  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE    BEST   JUVENILE   MAGAZINE!       SPLENDID 
CEROMO  PICTURES  IN  EA  CH  NUMBER! 


DEMOREST'S, 


YOUNG  AMERICA. 

THIS  MOST  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  MAGAZINE 

comprises  numerous  and  most  novel  features  that  are  pecu- 
llarly  its  own,  and  entirely  free  from  the  gross  exaggerations 
so  common  to  juvenile  literature.  Our  Monthly  Young  Amer- 
ica also  presents  Splendid  Chkumo,  Colored  and  other 
Engravings,  the  best  Stories,  Puzzles,  Prizes,  Music, 
and  a  host  of  New  and  Interesting  Subjects,  that  not 
onlv  command  the  attention  of  Boys  and  Girls,  but  serve  to 
purify  and  elevate  their  minds,  and  to  communicate  much 
valuable  information,  and  prove  a  well-spring  of  pleasure 
in  the  household.  Yearly  Subscription,  $1.50,  with  A  GOOD 
MICROSCOPE,  or  A  PEARL-HANDLED  POCKET-KNIFE, 
or  A  BEAUTIFUL  BOOK,  as  premium  to  each  subscriber, 

AND  SPLENDID   PREMIUMS    GIVEN   FOR  CLUBS. 

Specimen  copies,  with  circulars,  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  10  cents.    Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMUREST, 

838  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  SPLENDID  PRIZE  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

The  Finest,  most  Pleating,  and  Pest  Parlor  Engraving  eve?' 
published  in  America,  presented  to  each  Subsctifa  r. 

DEMOREST'S    MONTHLY, 

UNIVERSALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE 

THE    MODEL    PARLOR    MAGAZINE. 

Dbmokest'b  Monthly  combines  the  only  reliable  Fashions 
and  Full-sized  Patterns,  with  the  best  Original  Stories, 
Poems,  Music,  Home  Matters,  and  other  useful  and  enter- 
taining literature.  It  is  illustrated  and  printed  in  the  high- 
est style  of  art  and  is  now  acknowledged  the  most  useful 
and  complete  Ladies'  Magazine.  Yearly  subscription  only 
£8.00.  with  the  most  costly  and  valuable  premium  ever  offered 
by  any  publisher,  being  "a  large  and  magnificent  "  Line  and 
Stipple"  Engraving,  just  completed,  size  2S  by  35  inches, 
entitled,  "The  Picnh  ;  or.  The  Fourth  of  July,"  from 
an  original  Painting  bv  Lilly  M.  Spencer.  The  Plate  cost 
over  ¥7,000,  and  is  pronounced  bv  competent  judges  the 
most  finished  and  elaborate  work  of  art  ever  engraved  in 
America.  Copies  were  to  be  sold  at  from  $10  to  $20  each, 
but  are  now  to  be  obtained  bv  the  subscribers  to  Demorest's 
Monthly  Magazine,  free.  "The  Engraving  is  sent  by  mail, 
secured  on  a  roller.  Postage  10  cents,  which  must  be  in- 
cluded. Splendid  premiums  for  Clubs,  at  $3.f>0  each,  with 
the  above  premium  to  each  subscriber.    Address 

PEMOREST'S  MONTHLY,  P"-S  Broadway,  New  York. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  Magazines,  with  circulars  giving 
full  particulars,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  13  cents. 


Cent*. 


THE    HORTICULTURIST, 

Improved,  Beautified,  and  Invigorated. 

All  ye  who  love  Fruits,  Flowers,  Gardening.  Rural  Embel- 
lishments, Designs  of  Cottages,  and  all  subjects  of  Rural 
Life,  Literature,  Art.  or  Tastc'should  take  a  Trial  Trip  for  3 
months  or  a  year.  E very  Trial  Trip  subscriber  will  receive 
a  Premium  of  a  choice  Engraving,  "  Country  Pleasure*." 

Terms,  yearly,  $2.50.  Specimen  copies,  per  month,  25  cts. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  free  for  Postage  Stamp. 

HENRY  T.  "WILLIAMS,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
7  Murray  Pt.,  Now  York. 

C^~  See  Advt.  in  Sept.  Agriculturist  for  Premiums. 


Henry  Ward  Bcechcr's  Sermons  in  Plymouth 
Pulpit  (the  only  complete  form  in  which  they  are  pub- 
lished.), are  being  read  by  people  of  every  class  and  denom- 
ination, all  over  this  country  and  Europe.  They  arc  full  of 
vital,  beautiful  religious  thought  and  feeling.  Plymouth 
Pulpit  is  published  weekly,  and  contains  Mr.  Beecher's 
Sermons  and  Prayers,  in  form  suitable  for  preservation  and 
binding.  For  sale  by  all  News-dealers.  Prico  10  cents. 
Yearly  subscriptions  received  by  the  publishers,  $3,  giving 
two  handsome  volumes  of  over  403  pages  each.  Half-yearly, 
$1.75.  A  new  and  superb  Steel  Portrait  of  Mr.  Beecher, 
presented  to  all  yearly  Subscribers.  The  Publishers  will 
send  "PLYMOUTHPULPIT"  and  "THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION"  (whose  combined  prices  arc  $3.50),  for 
Four  Dollars  n.  year,  to  one  address. 

JUST    Pl'BLISHED: 

THE 

GREAT  NATIONAL  SONG, 

entitled 

"The    Starry    Flag." 

"Written  by  H.  Millard.  Esq.,   the  Author  of  "Waiting," 
"  Viva  {'America,"  &c.  &c. 

This  beautiful  gem  is  arranged  for  the  Piano,  and  every 
lover  of  his  country  should  have  a  copy.  Printed  on  heavy 
Music  Paper.  Price  10  cents.  It  is  also  contained  in  the 
October  Number  of  HITCHCOCK'S  NEW  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE  (now  ready).  Price  25  cents.  Mailed  free  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Address  BEN.I.  \v\  HITCHCOCK. 

Publisher.  24  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

N.  B  —  Sold  "by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

BOOK  AGENTS   WANTED 

FOR  THE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  &   PERSONAL    RECOLLECTIONS 

By  JOHN  B.  GOIJGH. 

A  complete  history  of  his  life,  his  almost  superhuman 
struggle  against  intemperance.  With  vivid  pen  pictures  of 
what  he  saw  In  Europe.  The  whole  enlivened  with  affect- 
ing incidents  full  of  interest  and  pathos.  The  work  will  be 
beautifully  bound  and  illustrated.  There  can  be  no  opposi- 
tion. Everv  one  want*  it.  Airents  are  taking  from  20  to  50 
orders  a  day.  The  lowest  report  yet  received  is  22  orders 
in  3  days.    Address  the  publishers, 

BILL,  NICHOLS  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GREAT   INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Let  those  who  want  a  first-class  Lady's  Magazine  and 
a  first-class  "Weekly  Paper,  send  at  once  for  a  sample  copy  of 

THE  LADY'S  FRIEND 

and  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 

and  see  the  unequaled  inducements  offered.    $2.50  a  year  for 
each.    $4  for  both.    Four  copies  for  $6,  with  a  splendid  pre- 
mium engraving.    Five  copies  (and  one  gratis),  $s.    Sample 
copies  of  both  will  be  sent  (post-paid)  for  fifteen  cents. 
AddreBS  DEACON  &  PETERSON, 

No.  319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


T 


1  L  T  O  N     ' 

JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE, 
An  Illustrated  Magazine,  devoted  to  the 


S 


Cultivation  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  &  Vegetables. 

Subscription  price  $3. 
TWO  PLANTS  of  the   PRESIDENT  WILDER   STRAW- 
BERRY  given  to  each  subscriber  for  1OT0. 
Plants  to  be  delivered  in  the  Spring  of  1870. 
Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Subscribers  for  18T0  may  have  the  remaining  numbers  of 
this  year  free,  dating  from  time  their  subscription  was  n 
ceived  at  our  office.    Address 

Tiltox's  Journal  of  Horticulture, 

Boston. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere ! 

More  reading  matter,  better  illustrations,  and  more  liberal 
Premiums  are  given  by 

OUR    SCIIOOLDAY    VISITOR, 

tlian  bv  anv  other  Young  People's  Magazine  published. 

"  HELP  ME  UP!"  A  magnificent  engraving  drawn  by 
Bonsell.  and  engraved  on  steel  by  Sartain.  worth  $2.50,  to 
every  subscriber  for  25  cents  !  Sample  numbers  of  the  Visi- 
tor, with  Premium  listsand  full  instructions  to  AtreVits,  sent 
pout-paid  for  10  cents.  Ad^  "*  D  VUOHADAY&  BECKER, 
Publishers,  421  Walnut  ^  Philadelphia,  pa, 
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L.    HOOPES  &  COMPANY, 

Produce  &  Gen'ral  Commissiou  Merchants, 

No.  9i  Warren  St.,  New  York, 

Solicit  consignments  of  every  description  of  rroduce,  &tc., 

&c,  as  thi'v  posse -3  complete  facilities  of  givine;  satisfaction 

bv  caking  proper  care  of  consignments  and  disposing  of  tho 

same  at  the  highest  market  prices. 

Shippers  will  bo  notified  on,  and  their  shipments  will  be. 
fold  immediately  after  arrival,! if  no  request  to  hold  is  made. 
Returns  will  be  sent  within  FIVE  DAYS  after  receipt  of 
consignments.  Persons  sending  to  us  will  avoid  Hie  vexa- 
tious delay  in  obtaining-  their  money  that  they  endure  by- 
shipping  to  other  Commission  houses.  Advances  made  on 
consignments  to  any  amount,  by  draft,  or  otherwise.  Send 
for  out'  extensive  weekly  Price  Current,  the  most  complete 
report  of  New  York  market  prices  of  Produce  and  Grocer- 
ies published.  It  is  furnished  free.  Marking  plates  and  shlp- 
I  .  g  cards  furnished.  A  trial  of  our  house  will  prove  our 
assertions. 

rrvYTE\T,  DAVENPORT  &  CO.,  1,  2,  aucl  4,  Del. 
-*■  A v.  Market,  Philadelphia',  Dealer's  la  trait  and  produce. 

Consignments  and  shipping  orders  meet  with  prompt  atten- 
tion.   Questions  concerning  prices,  &c.,  promptly  answered. 

FOR  SALE,  or  Exchange  for  Land  in  S.  "W. 
Missouri,  the  following:  40,000  extra  2  and  S-vcar  E. 
May,  and  other  Cherry  trees,  60,000  Peach,  3,000  Golden 
Dwarf  Peach,  Martha  and  other  crapes.  Large  stock  Plum 
Seedlings,  Osage  Plants,  Early  Pose  Potatoes,  and  general 
variety  frees  and  Plants.  Also,  80  Acres  Prairie  Land  near 
Welcott  Station,  White  Co.,  Ind.,  and  a  lot  of  from  5  to  30 
acres  of  land,  with  good  house,  outbuildings,  and  orchard, 
near  Trotwood  Station,  6  miles  west  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Wanted  to  buy  land  in  S.  W.  Missouri. 

JOHN  WAMPLE1£,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 

FARMS !    FARMS.— Best  of  soil  for  grajn,  grass, 
and  fruits,  at  $'33  per  acre.    34  miles  south  of  Philadel- 
phia.   Delightful  climate.    Thousands  are  settling,  and  the 
place  is   growing  rapidly.    Improved  places  also  for  sale. 
Address  CHAS.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

AGO-acre  farm  in  Egypt  for  sale,  1)4  miles  from 
a  City  of  4,000  inhabitants.  10  acres  in  orchard,  a  fine 
collection;  80,01  0  young  trees  in  nursery.  For  particulars 
address  P.  (>.  Box  53,  (Jlney,  111. 

HITCHCOCK'S 

DIME  MUSIC. 

>To.  SO.  The  Starry  Flag. 

No.  49.  Monastery  Dells. 

No.  A  -..  Do  Not  Forget  Me. 

No.  4T.  Jenny  May  Polka. 

Xo.  43.  The  Old  Mousquetaire. 

No.  45.  Genevieve  March. 

No.  41.  The  Sea  Flower. 

No.  4.f.  Alpine  Bells. 

No.  4.'.  Try  Again. 

:No.  4!.  Vallhuice  Polka. 

No.  40.  The  Bridge. 

No.  S  ).  Silver  Dream  Waltz. 

No.  ?^.  The  Reaper  and  the  Flower 

No.  37.  Tho  Wavcrlv  Waltz. 

No.  86.  Among  the  Heather. 

No.  3.i.  The  Pioneer's  Mnrch. 

No.  3!.  Kit  Flannngan'6  Fairy. 

No.  3'.  La  Carcaiict  Fantasia. 

No.  32.  Starlight  Serenade. 

No.  Si.  TheSyren  Waltz. 

No.  3J.  I  would  I  were  a  Star. 

No.  23.  Eugenie  March. 

No.  28.  The  Flower  Queen. 

No.  27.  Garden  City  March. 

No.  2i.  Tho  Beacon  that  Lights  Me  Home. 

No.  25.  Glenwood  Polka. 

No.  24.  Thou  Art  like  the  Flower. 

No.  23.  Pleasant  Dreams. 

No.  22.  The  Heart  6iiould  never  Grow  Old. 

No.  21.  Carnival  of  Venice. 

No.  2>).  The  Culprit  Fav. 

No.  39.  Long  Branch  Polka. 

No.  18.  Lillian's  Song. 

No.  17.  Kiss  Waltz. 

No.  Iti.  In  Tears  I  Pine  for  Thee. 

No.  13.  Grand  Duchess  Waltz. 

No.  14.  Pulling  Hard  Against  the  Stream. 

No.  13.  Indian  March. 

No.  12.  The  Frost  Flower. 

No.  11.  Daughter  of  Eve. 

No.  10.  The  Nun's  Prayer. 

No.    9.  Faust  March. 

No.    8.  Nelly  Carey. 

No.    ?.  The  Delhi  Galop. 

No.    6.  Sleep  Well,  Sweet  Anml. 

No.    5.  Orphee  Aux  Enlers  Garop. 

No.    4.  It  is  Better  to  Laugh  than  be  Sighing. 

No1.    3.  Wedding  March. 

No.    2.  My  Soulto  God,  My  Heart  to  Thee. 

No.    1.  Anvil  Chorus. 

The  above  can  he  obtained  of  music  and  periodical  deal- 
ers generally.    The  whole  50  mailed  f  post-paid)  on  receipt 
of  f5,  or  any  of  the  scries  on  receipt  of  priee,  10  cents  eacii. 
BEN  J.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher. 
24  Beekman  Street.  New  York. 
814  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

"  THE  PACIFIC  GLEE  BOOK~ 

BY  F.  \V.  ROOT  AND  J.  B.  MTJTtKAY. 

With  copious  cuntriimtions  from  such  authors  as  Geo.  F. 
Boot.  P.  V.  Bliss,  T.  II.  Toivnc,  S.  Wesley  Martin.  E.  S.  Tav- 
1  u,  T.  Wood,  C.  T.  Loofewood,  W.  J.  Robjohn,  &c,  &b. 
This  Glee  book  is  full  of  new,  fresh,  and  beautiful  things. 
Same  size  and  price,  as  "New  Coronet" — $1.25,  or  $12  a 
dozen.  For  sale  at  all  Cook  and  Mnetc  stores. 
HOOT  &  CADY,  Chicago,  111. 

Rapid  Sale!    25,000  already  in  use.    The 

Demand  Increasing. 

THIS  CHORAL.  TRIBUTE. 

By  L.  O.  EMERSON.  (Until  Nov.  1— Clergymen,  Choris- 
ters, and  Teachers,  -who  have  not  yet  examined  this  valuable 
work,  will  be  supplied  with  a  single  copy  at  $1.25 — postage 
paid)      Price  $1.50;  $13.50  per  dozen. 

OLIVER  DITSON'  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

OUNG      AND    MIDDLE-AGED    MEN    OUT 
OF  EMPLOYMENT,  will  please  address  for  the  Direc- 
tory of  Graduates  of  this  Institution,  containing  the  names 
of  more  than  one  thousand  assisted  to  situations  by  me. 
Situations  guaranteed  to  all  meritorious  graduates.  Address 
H.  U.  EASTMAN,  LL.  D.,  Eastman  Business  College, 
Pougnkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

170K  BALE.— Aline  Cotton  Plantation  in  East- 
JR-      ern  Louisiana.    Well  improved.    720  acres. 
Apply  t.)  W.  F.  KEUNAN, 

Clinton,  La. 


APLE   LEAVES 

ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED. 


The  publisher  has  completed  arrangements  for  enlarging 
and  improving  the  scope  and  character  of  Maple  Leaves 
that  will  render  it  in  all  respects  worthy  of  its  reputation  and 
popularity;  and  which,  for  the  character  of  its  contents, 
blKill  be  inferior  to  none  of  its  higher-priced  contemporaries. 
The  Illustrations  will  he  by  the  best  artists.  Fiction  of 
powerful  interest  will  form  the  prominent  feature  of  its 
pages,  hut  with  this  will  be  associated  Popular  Articles  on 
Topics  of  the  Day,  Striking  Narratives,  Biographical  Me- 
moirs, Papers  on  Social  Subjects,  Domestic  Economy,  and 
Useful  and  Scientific  Articles,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  he 
read  with  interest  in  every  family  circle  to  which  Maple 
Leaves  is  destined  to  find  its  way.  It  will  also  contain 
Eliort  Poems  bv  eminent  writers;  hut  the  object  of  its  Editor 
will  be  to  avo'id  all  subjects  which,  however  nece.ptable  to 
classes  or  individuals,  arc  not  of  general  interest- 
It  will  be  printed  on  a  superior  paper,  each  number  con- 
sisting of  Twenty-four  pages,  quarto  (three  columns  each), 
in  a  neat  cover. 

The  terms  are  Fifty  Cents  per  year;  Five  copies  for 
$2.00.  Snecimen  copies  and  Premium  List  6eut  on  receipt 
of  six  cents. 

All  who  send  their  subscriptions  this  month  (November) 
will  receive  the  number  for  December  1869,  Fjiee.    Address 

O.  A.  ROORBACH, 

102  Nassau  St.,  New  Yoke. 

HE  PAINTERS'  HAND  BOOK,  25  cents.— 
The  Confectioners'  Hand  Book,  25  cents.— The  Art  of 
Public  Speaking,  25  cents.— Elocution  without  a  Master,  15 
cents.— The  Book  of  "Wonders,  25  cents.— Parlor  Tableaux, 
25  cents.— Shadow  Pantomimes,  25  cents.— Short-Hand  with- 
out a  Master,  25  cents.— Everybody's  Friend,  25  cents.— 
French  In  a  Fortnight,  15  cents. — The  Stump  Speaker,  15 
cents.— The  Toilet  Vctcle  Mecuni,  25  cents.— ventriloquism 
Made  Easy,  15  cents.  Either  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  priee,  by 

0.  A.  KOORBACH.  10;  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Sewing  Machines  &ivca  Away ! 

Pianos,  Organs,  "Writing  Desks,  Work  Boxes',  Chromos,  and 
hundreds  of  elegant  premiums  given  for  clubs  to 

BRAOARD'S  MUSICAL  WORLD, 
A  monthly  musical  magazine,  only  SI  a  year.    Specimen 
copies  with  New  Premium  List,  pent  to  any  address.  ■ 

S.  BRA1NARD  &  SONS,  Publishers, 'Cleveland,  O. 

10,000    AGENTS    WAITED    FOR 

PRIEST  —  NUN. 

Apply  at  once  to  CRITTENDEN  &  McKINNEY,  1,303 
Qiestniit  Street,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  NICE  S»KESENT.  —  Anj'boy  or  girl 
*■*■  who  will  write  us  a  letter  and  send  a  postage  stamp, 
shall  receive  a  sample  copy  of  the  RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE 
for  Young  People.  Price  pvv  vcrir,  $2.r.O.  Hans  Andersen 
writes  for  it.  HURD  &  HOUGHTON,  Publishers,  459 
Broome  Street,  New  Y«rk. 

i£<EXl>~25    CENTS    immediately  for  the 

►3  Bright  Side,  one  pear  ;  one  of  the  prettiest,  altogeth- 
er the  cheapest,  and  many  say  the  bext  paper  ever  published 
for  young  people.  Specimen  sent  for  stamp.  Say  where 
you  saw  this  advertisement. 

ALDEN  &  TRUE,  Publishers,  Chicago,  111. 

NEW  ONION  SEED. 

Crop  of  1869,  of  >ny  own  growing  from  fine  specimens  of 
the  earliest  onions,  carefully  selected  by  hand.  My  fall 
prices  are  as  follows : 

Early  Round  Yellow  Danvers  per  lb.  $5.00.  Extra  Early 
Flat  Yellow,  per  lb.  §5.00.  Earlv  Round  Red,  per  lb.  $5.00. 
Large  Red  Wethersfield.per  lb.  $4.50. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

ARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.— I  will   prove 
to  yon,  if  you  will  address  me,  that  lean  do  more  for 
young  men   preparing  for  active,  successful  life,  than  any 
man  in  the  Nation,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least  ex- 
pense.   H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.  D.,  Eastman  Business  College, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

T~I        E        TT        ©        N     '     S 
Fashionable  Initial    Note  Paper  and 

Envelope*!, 

Neatly  put  up  in  Dollar  or  Half- Dollar  Boxes,  and  sent  bv 
mail,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  couaitry  on  receipt  of 
price.    Send  for  a  box  to  J.  E.  TIL.TOX  <5  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

GARDENING  FOR   THE  SOUTH ; 

Or,  How  to  Grow  Vegetables  and  Fruits.  By  the  late 
"William.  N".  Wliite,  of  Athens,  Ga.  With  additions  by 
Mr.  J.  Van  Buren  and  Dr.  James  Camak.  Revised  and 
newly  stereotyped.    Illustrated.  Price  $2.00. 

It  is  very  comprehensive,  embracing  all  the  improved 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  modern  modes  and 
implements  of  tillage.— Richmond,  Vn.,  Dispatch. 

Though  intended  particularly  for  tho  Southern  Gardener, 
it  will  be  found  valuable  to  horticulturists  in  every  part  of 
the  country.— Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago. 

It  supplies  a  place  long  vacant  in  Southern  literature,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  or  woman  who  culti- 
vates a  foot  of  ground.— Mobile  Daily  Tribune. 

Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
ORANGE  JT7DD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New- York. 


A    VALUABLE     HOME     LIBRARY. 
BACK  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

1MBEK.1N  MMULTBT. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth  to 
the  Twenty -seventh.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained 
in  books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of 
each  bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid, 
$2.50.     Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A    NEW    BOOK    FOR    ALL 
STUDENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

AGRICULTURAL 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

EDITED    BY 

G.     C.     CALDWELL, 

forfevsor   of  Agricultural   Chemistry  in  the    Cornell 
University. 

Teachers  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  have  long  felt  tho 
need  of  a  text  book  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  tho 
analysis  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  products  of  the  farm. 
The  present  work  is  very  thorough,  beginning  with  tho 
preparation  of  reagents  and  giving  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manipulation.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  his  book  shows  that  he  has 
not  contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others, 
but  has  give*  much  of  his  own  experience. 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— The  Reagents. 
List  of  the  reagents  needed,  with  directions  for  prepar- 
ing them,  when  not  more  readily  obtained  otherwise, 
and  for  testing  their  purity. 

CHAPTER  II.— Analytical  Manipulation. 
Determination  of  specific  gravity,  solution,  evaporation, 
precipitation, filtration  (including  Bunson,s  new  meth- 
od), weighing  of  residues  and  precipitates,  measur- 
ing and  dividing  solutions,  and  calculation  of  results. 

CHAPTER  III.— Reactions  and  Methods  of  Quanti-  ; 
tative  Estimation.  * 

Potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  barium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  lead, 
copper,  and  arsenic;  silicic,  sulphuric,  carbonic, 
phosphoric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  hydrocyanic,  hydro- 
ferrocyanic,  hydrosulphuric,  hydriodic,  hydrofluoric, 
oxalic,  acetic,  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  lactic,  uric,  hip- 
puric,  and  tannic  acids;  cellulose,  starch,  gum,  the 
sugars,  albuminoids,  urea,  fat,  and  alcohol. 

CHAPTER  IV.— Special  Methods  op  Analysis. 

Course  of  Qualitative  analysis,  estimation  of  water,  of 
organic  matter,  of  sulphur  and  chlorine  in  organic 
compounds,  special  methods  of  separation  of  bases 
and  acids,  schemes  of  analysis. 

CHAPTER  V.— Analysis  or  Soils  and  Rocks. 

Mechanical  and  chemical  analysis,  and  examination  of 
physical  properties  of  soils,  and  examination  of 
marl,  limestone,  and  clay. 

CHAPTER  VI.— Fertilizers. 
Farm-yard  manure,  urine,  solid  excrements,  bone-meal, 
bone-black,    bone-ash,    phosphorite,    guano,   super- 
phosphate,  gypsum,   salt,  potash    compounds,   and 
Chili  saltpetre. 

CHAPTER  VII.— Ashes. 
Ashes  of  plants,  of  animal  substances,  and  of  fuel. 

CHAPTER  VIII.—  Fodder  and  Food. 
Fodder  plants,   beets,    turnips,   potatoes,   seeds,    meal, 
Hour,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  vinegar. 

CHAPTER  LX.— Wool  and  Bark. 
Examination  of  wool  and  tanners'  bark. 

CHAPTER  X.— Beverages. 
Water  and  wine. 

CHAPTER  XI.— Tables. 
Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  atomic  wciglits 
of  elements,  factors  for  calculating  analyses,  estima- 
tion of  tannin  in  bark,  etc. 

PRICE,  PORT-PAID,  $2.00. 
ORANGE    JUDD    &,   CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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ESTABLISHED      1861. 
T  H  E 


TEA  COMPANY 

Receive  their  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell   them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT      CARGO      PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
their  stock,  which  they  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of 
cltjtbs.  Thev  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  the  same  as  the  Com- 
pany sell  them  in  New  York,  as  tin-  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE    LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c.  80c,  90c,  liest  f  1  V  lb. 

MIXED  (Green  and  Black).  7(Jc.  sue,  90c.  best  $1  per  lb. 

ENOLISH   B1IEAKFAST   (Black),  SOc,  90c,  Jl,  $1.10,   best 

$1.20  per  pound. 
IMPERIAL  (Green).  80c, 90c.  $1,  $1.10.  best  tl.23  per  pound. 
YOUNG  IITSON  (Green),  80c,  90c,  SI,  $1.10,  best  J1.SS  per 

pound. 
UNCOLOREO  JAPAN,  90c,  SI.  $1.10,  best  $1.25  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.35,  best  $U0  per  pound. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  20c,  25c,  30c., 85c, best  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Sa-loons,  Hoarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  Coffee,  can  economize  In  that  article 
by  using  our  FKENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sell  at  the  low  price  of  80c  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  (Untrround), 
80c,  85c„  best  40c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroasted),  35c,  30c, 
8Sc,  best  S5c.  per  lb. 

CHL1IB    ORDER. 

Braidwood,  "Will  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  14th,  1869. 
To  thh  Gtieat  American  Tea  Company, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :— Business,  and  a  want  of  opportunity,  have 
for  the  last  eight  months  prevented  me  sending,  or  rather  at- 
tending to  our  monthly  club,  whose  orders  I  sent  you  regu- 
larly for  about. a  year  previous.  Since  that  time  many  indeed 
have  been  the  solicitations  by  many  of  the  members,  that  I 
should  once  again  commence  and  send  club  orders— for,  as 
some  declared,  they  had  got  no  Tea,  no  matter  what  the 
price  paid,  since  I  quit  sending  the  club  orders.  I  have, 
therefore,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  few,  resolved  to  send 
you  a  small  order  monthly,  and  as  a  beginning  send  you  the 
following: 

2  English  Breakfast.  .John  James at  1.20. . .  .2.40 

m  English  Breakfast    .las.  Reside at  1.20.  ...1.S0 

2  English  Breakfast." .'John  Ruucie at    1.20 3.40 

2  tfucolored  Japan... Wm.  Ross at  1.00....2.00 

1  Imperial   "Wm.  Ross at    1.25 1.25 

1  Young  Hyson Wm.  Ross at  1.25.  ...1.25 

1  Oolong Pat.  McGcrrity at  1 .00. . .  .1.00 

2  Imperial John  Larken at    1.25 2.50 

1  Oolong Wm.  Duffle at  1 .00. . .  .1 .00 

4  Young  Hyson Thos.  Conners at    1.25 5.00 

G  English   Breakfast.. Robert  Barr at  1.20.. ..7.20 

2  Uncolored  Japan John  James at  1.25..., 2  50 

3  English   Breakfast    Geo.  Simpson., at  1.20. ...3.60 

2  Imperial Wm.  Brooks at  1.25.  ...2.50 

1  Imperial Wm.  Brooks at  1 .25. ..  .1 .25 

1  English  Breakfast.. Wm.  Brooks at  1.20. ...1.20 

Address  to  John  James,  Braidwood,  Will  County,  Illinois] 
per  Merchants'  Express— to  be  collected  on  delivery  ;  aud 
oblige       Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  JAMES. 


Parlies  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30  had 
better  send  a  Post-office  draft  or  money  with  their  orders,  to 
save  the  expense  of  collections  by  Express,  but  larger  orders 
we  will  forward  by  express,  "  to  collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  send  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we 
.villbi*  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  compliment- 
ary packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
Retting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
Custom  House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  wc  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  aud  have  the  money  re- 
funded. 

N.  Bt— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
number  reside,  by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third, 
(besides  the  Express  charges)  by  sending  directly  to 
*'  Tfle  Great  American  Tea  Company." 
BICV&XKE  of  all  concerns  that  advertise  themselves  as 
^ranches  of  our  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
e'lUhy  wltolly  or  in  part,  as  thev  are  bogus  or  imita- 
tion*. We. do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the  use  of 
our  name. 
pt^frB-OFFICE  orders  and  Drafts,  make  payable  to  the 
order  of  "  The  Great  American  Tea  Company" 
Direct  letters  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 

i  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

Nos.  3  |    and  33  VESEY-ST., 

:  rast-Office   Box,   5,643,   New  York  City.  \ 


STOP 


Leaks  on  all  kinds  of  Roofs,  from  any  cause, 
and  leaky  joints  around  Cliimncys,  Dormer 
"Windows,  Sky  JLi splits,  o»c,,canbe  readily  re- 
paired by  any  one,  at  a  trifling  expense,  with 
the  Patent  ASBESTOS  CEMENT  and  AS- 
BESTOS ROOF  COATING. 

For  Sale  at  Hardware,  Drug,  and  Paiikt 
Stores*    Send  for  Circulars,  Prices,  etc. 

H.  TV.  JOHNS, 

78  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  Asbestos  Roofing  and  Gen- 
eral Rooting   Materials.    Established  in  1858. 

The  Roofs  of  the  Agriculturist  Buildings 
are  repaired  and  coated  with  these  materi- 
als and  have  so  far  proven  satisfactory. 

Eds.   Agriculturist. 


aiann  facta  re"u  by 

The  National  Watch  Co., 

OF  ELGIN,  ILL. 

Pronounced  by  Watch 
Hakers,  Railroad  and  Ex- 
press men.  East  and  West, 
to  be  the  most  correct 
Time  Keepers  made. 

ATOid  parties  who  ad- 
vertise to  send  Watches 
"  C'.O.D."  PURPORTING 
to  be  of  oar  make.  Wo 
furnish  none  for  that 
purpose.  There  are  imi- 
tations in  market.  To 
_  get  GENUINE  ELGIN 
WATCHES,  apply  to  dealers  in  your  own  locality  or 
«ds»where,  whom  you  know  to  be  honorable., 
Business  Office  and  Sales  Boom  159  &  101  take 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

PRATT'S  ASTRAL  OIL 

FOR  FAMILY  USE— NO 
change  of  Lamps  required— A 
perfectly  Safe  Illuminating  Oil— Strict- 
ly Pure— No  Mixture,  No  Chemicals- 
Will  not  Explode— Fire  Test  145  de- 
grees (being  yj  degrees  higher  than  is 
required  by  U.  S.  Government!— Une- 
qualled for  Brilliancy  and  Economy- 
Packed  in  the  celebrated  Guaranty 
Pat.  Cans.  Ask  for  Pratt's  "Astral,"  the  safest  and  best 
Illuminating  Oil.  Tru  it.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
At  wholesale  and  retail  by  theTroprietors. 

Oil  House  of  CHARLES  PRATT, 
(Established  in  1770.) 
Manufacturers,  Packers  and  Dealers 
in  strictly  First-Class  Oils. 
Pox  3.050.  108  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  TOKK. 

Send  tor  circulars,  with  testimonials  and  price  lists. 

LEAD-ENCASED  BLOCK-TIN  PIPE  is  a  safe 
Pipe  for  Drinking  Water.  It  is  stronger  than  Lead 
Pipe  of  twice  the  weight,  and  costs  about 
the  same  per  loot.  It  has  all  the  advant- 
ages of  Lead  pipe  without  the  danger 
of  being  poisoned  by  Lead  water.  It 
is  flexible,  durable,  and  easily  solder- 
ed. The  use  of  this  Pipe  is  recommend- 
ed by  Physicians,  Chemists,  and  Water 
Commissioners.  Water  drawn  through 
it  is  as  pure  as  if  drawn  through  Silver. 
It  is  introduced  into  all  the  new  1*111)110 
Schools,     Hospitals,  Dispensaries,     and 

most  of  the  rrcw  fist-class  buildings.  It  gives  perfect  satis- 
faction wherever  used.  To  give  th- cost  per  foot  we  should 
know  the  head  or  pressure  ofwater,  and  bore  of  Pipe.  Send 
fur  Circular.  Address  THE  COLWELLS,  SHAW&  WIL- 
LARD  MArTUFACTTTBIKG  COMPANY,  Corner  of  11th 
Avenue  and  West  27th  Street,  New  York. 

From  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  July  18, 186S. 
"  Haying  examined  this  pipe  we  arc  satisfied  that  it  pos- 
sesses great  value  and  utility,  and  therefore  voluntarily  com- 
mend it  to  all  who  use  water  conveyed  through  pipes  or 
faucets." 

PORTABLE   STEAM  ENGINES, 

For  Farm,  Iliniiig,  or 

MECHANICAL  PURPOSES. 

These  machines  require  no  brick-work  ;  mounted  on  legs, 
thev  are  especially  adapted  for  use  In  Mills,  Shops,  Foun- 
dries, or  Printing  Rooms  ;  or  mounted  on  wheels,  they  tro 
adapted  for  out-aMr  work,  Threshing,  Wood  Sawing,  etc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furulshed  on  appli- 
cation to  A.  N.  WOOD  &  CO., 

Eaton,  Madison  County,  N". T. 

Rural  Improvements. 

R.  M.  Copeland,  Author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes  plans 
and  advice  for  laving  out  and  planting  Public  and  Private 
grounds  of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes, 
Boston;  Rufus  Waterman.  Providence,  R.  I.:  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  New  York  Citv :  Rev.  E.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  O.S.  Hubbpll,  Philadelphia.  Penn. :  Dr.  John  T.  Gil 
man,  Portland,  Me.    40  Barrister's  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 


NEW- YORK  TIMES. 


A  Political,  Literary,  and    Miscel- 
laneous Newspaper. 

The  New-Tork  Times,— started  in  September,  1851,— has 
for  many  years  been  recognized  as  among  the  most  success- 
ful, popular,  and  influential. newspapers  in  the  country.  It 
is  still  under  the  control  and  management  of  its  original 
founders,  who,  with  greatly  increased  resources  and  experi- 
ence, will  spare  no  pains  to  extend  and  strengthen  its  claims 
upon  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  public. 

The  Times  is  a  Republican  journal,  and  will  be  devoted, 
as  in  the  past,  to  an  intelligent  support  of  the  Republican 
Party.  It  will  sustain,  with  all  its  ability,  the  principles  and 
policy  of  General  Grant's  administration.  It  will  advo- 
cate those  measures  by  which  the  honor,  the  peace,  and  the 
prosperity,  of  the  nation  can  be  best  conserved  and  pro- 
moted. It  will  vindicate  our  dignity  before  foreign  nations, 
and  will  discountenance  aught  by  which  our  self  respect  or 
our  love  for  republican  institutions  could  be  endangered. 

The  Totes  desires  to  be  judged  by  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  journalism.  Its  Editorial  Department  will 
be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  aud  impartiality,  free 
alike  from  personal  rancor  or  undue  favoritism;  and  will 
be  the  production  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  wri- 
ters upon  all  the  subjects  treated.  Its  Correspondence 
will  be  full  and  timely.  Its  Reports  will  be  prepared  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  will  embrace  every  fact  or  public  utter- 
ance of  opinion  that  possesses  interest  and  importance. 
The  Literary  Department  will  be  in  thoroughly  capable 
hands,  and  will.present  a  full  review  of  the  literature,  the 
fine  arts,  the  music,  and  the  drama  of  the  day. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the  Times  will  [include,  in  addition 
to  all  the  news,  selected  and  original  literary  matter  of  the 
most  varied  and  agreeable  character. 

The  Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  editions  of  the  Times 
will  be  compiled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  will  contain 
selections  from  the  most  important  contents  of  the  Daily 
Issue,  besides  matters  of  interest  to  the  agricultural  sections 
of  the  country.  All  who  prefer  a  newspaper  but  once  or 
twice  aweek  will  find  these  editions  admirably  suited  to 
their  requirements. 

A  special  edition  of  the  Times  for  European  circulation 
will  be  published  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  in  time 
for  the  European  mails,  and  will  be  valuable  and  wel- 
come to  our  friends  abroad,  whether  Americans  or  of  any 
other  nationality  than  our  own. 

AH  these  editions  of  the  Times  are  of  the  very  largest 
size,  on  large  quarto  sheets,  each  containing'  jfiftystx  col- 
umns, printed  in  clear  and  legible  type,  at  the  following 
rates: 

MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Daily  Times,   per  annum,  including  the  Sunday 

Edition &  1  "4 

The  Daily  Times,   per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  Sun- 
day Edition IO 

The  Sunday  Edition,  per  annum *4 

The  Semi-Weekly,  per  annum    3 

Two  copies,  one  year 5 

Ten  copies,  one  year  — 35 

An  extra  copy  to  getter-up  of  club,  and  a  splendid 
steel  engraving  of  the  late  Henry  J.  Raymond. 

The  Weekly  Times,  per  annum 3 

Five  copies,  one  year 8 

Ten  copies,  one  year 15 

An  extra  copy  to  getter-up  of  club,  and  a  splendid 
steel  engraving  of  the  late  Henry  J.  Raymond. 

Twenty  copies,  one  year 35 

An  extra  copy  to  getter-up  of  club,  and  a  splendid 
steel  engraving  of  the  late  Henry  J.  Raymond. 

TheEuropean  Edition,  per  annum,  postage  extra 3 

The  Semi-Weekly  and  Weekly  mailed  to  clergymen  at  the 
lowest  club  rates. 

These  prices  are  Invariable.  We  have  no  traveling  agents. 
Remit  in  drafts  on  New-York  or  Post-office  Money  Orders, 
if  possible,  and  where  neither  of  these  cau  be  procured 
send  the  money  In  a  registered  letter.  All  Postmasters  are 
obliged  to  register  letters  when  requested  to  do  so,  and  the 
system  is  an  absolute  protection  against  losses  by  mail. 
Address 

H.  J.  RAYMOND  &  CO., 
Times  Office,  New- York. 
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IMPORTED     JERSEY 

This  beautiful  cow,  though  now  no  longer 
young,  shows  iu  her  trim  lines  no  marks  of  age. 
In  fact,  her  picture,  which  is  not  in  the  least 
flattered,  being  as  accurate  a  transcript  of  the 
photograph  as  our  artist  could  make,  might 
well  be  taken  for  that  of  a  four-year-old.  She 
was  imported  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  New  York, 
in  1SG1,  and  soon  after  selected  by  John  A.  Tain- 
tor,  of  Hartford,  one  of  the  best  judges,  and  a 
very  large  importer  of  Jerseys,  as  the  best  cow 
of  Mr.  Richardson's  importation.  The  same  year 
she  was  sold  to  Mr.  TV.  TV.  Billings,  of  New 


[COPTBIGHT  SECURED.] 

COW      FANCY.     (9). — FROM  A  PnOTOfJRAPH. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


London,  Conn.,  by  whom  she  was  kept  until 
1868,  when  she  was  sold  to  the  "  Ogden  Farm," 
Newport,  R.  I.  She  is  of  nearly  a  solid  fawn 
color,  with  slight  markings  of  white.  Her  horns 
are  very  small,  her  face  dished,  her  tail  fine,  and 
all  her  characteristic  marks  denote  very  high 
blood.  Her  hip  is  the  longest  and  straightest 
we  ever  saw.  She  has  given  16  quarts  of  milk 
a  day  when  in  full  flow,  and  holds  her  milk 
well  up  to  the  time  of  calving.  The  cow  and  her 
progeny,  are  probably  to-day  worth  $10,000. 
Her  calves  are  very  fine,  and  excellent  butter- 


makers.  Three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  has  been 
refused  for  one  of  her  heifer  calves  six  weeks 
old.  It  is  intended,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  work 
up  the  Ogden  Farm  herd  with  her  blood.  Very 
close  in-and-in  breeding  is  hazardous  in  com- 
mon practice,  but  has  been  productive  of  extra- 
ordinary results  when  pursued  with  judgment, 
and  with  animals  of  strong  individuality  and 
iron  constitutions.  May  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters reflect  her  excellences,  and  make  Col.  Wait- 
ing's reputation  as  a  draining  engineer,  pale 
before  his  fame  as  a  breeder  of  "Fancy"  Jerseys. 
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Ailanthus  as  a  Timber  Tree 455 

Animals — The  Buffaloes Illustrated.  .454 

Bee  Notes Illustrated.  445 

Beet  as  an  Ornamental  Plant 458 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Columns— Magician's  Tricks— The 
Doctor's  Talks— About  Making  a  Fire— A  Pleas- 
ing Whirligig— Making  Collections— Puzzles-  Mr. 

Crandall's  Dream 7  Illustrations .  .401,  4C2 

Breeding  the  Mink 440 

Cask,  Horse -barrow 2  Illustrations.  .451 

Coloring  Butter  in  Winter 452 
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YEie  Fruit  Grower. —Edited  by  E. 
Riunley,  Gilman,  III.  Eight  page  monthly.  Fifty  cents  a 
year.  A  wide-awake  sheet  which  starts  with  excellent 
principles.  He  says  in  relation  to  advertisements,  "  we 
want  no  whiskey  bitters,  lottery,  gift  or  dollar  sales,  at 
any  price  ;  and,  above  all,  save  us  from  quack  doctors." — 
You  are  on  the  right  track,  neighbor,  6end  us  your  first 
number,  and  go  on  and  prosper. 

'rise   "EIoflBBillMig's    arc   ;it   Worl*,    and 

quite  briskly  just  now,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  exposures 
in  another  column.  Some  of  their  present  operations  arc 
quite  expert,  and  people  should  be  on  their  guard.  Nu- 
merous testimonials  come  to  us,  showing  the  great  value 
of  our  humbug  articles  to  the  country  generally.  We 
shall  continue  a  vigorous  war  with  them  during  the  com 
ing  year,  and  they  will  find  little  business  among  our 
readers.  Even  on  this  account  alone  we  are  sorry  the 
paper  is  not  seen  and  read  by  evory  person  in  the  laud. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER,  1S69. 

Hail  Winter!  We  shivered  -when  those  stinging 
October  frosts  came,  whitening  the  ground,  stiffen- 
ing the  crust,  freezing  the  potatoes,  wilting  the 
cabbages,  stopping  the  growth  of  the  turnips. 
Now,  we  rejoice  in  the  ice  and  snow.  The  keen 
air  fairly  warms  us,  and  we  can  take  hold  with  a 
will  of  any  work  which  the  season  offers.  Never- 
theless, the  period  is  one  of  comparative  rest,  and 
the  best  time  farmers  have  to  compare  notes,  to 
meet  in  farmers'  clubs,  to  read,  and  lay  out  plans 
for  the  coming  busy  season.  Winter  is  the  harvest 
time  of  ideas — and  many  a  lesson  of  practical, 
homely  wisdom  will  the  results  of  the  summer 
teach,  if  they  are  carefully  thought  over.  Decem- 
ber is  the  hilltop  from  which  two  years  may  be 
seen.  The  far  stretching  retrospect  is  brought 
close,  by  the  clear  wintry  air,  while  before  us  lies 
the  fair  prospect,  dim,  yet  picturesque  in  the  un- 
certainty of  the  hopeful  future. 

The  most  useful  possession  a  man  can  have  is 
experience.  We  all  need  some  of  our  own,  but  he 
is  richest  who  can  make  use  of  the  experiences  of 
other  men.  This  is  what  Farmers'  Clubs  and  Agri- 
cultural Societies  are  useful  for.  This  is  all  the  use 
there  is  in  agricultural  papers.  Books  are,  or 
should  be,  somebody's  experiences,  or  '.hey  should 
be  based  upon  them.  An  hour's  talk  with  a  neigh- 
bor will  almost  always  elicit  a  valuable  fact  about 
something.  An  agricultural  paper  should  offer  the 
choice  experiences  of   one   hundred    neighbors. 

Every  citizen  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  community.  Where  there  is  a  read- 
ing population,  there  is  thrift.  Where  the  people 
are  interested  in  lectures,  literary  and  farmers' 
clubs,  circulating  libraries,  etc.,  there  will  usually 
be  little  of  thieving  or  crime,  little  of  intemperate 
excesses,  little  of  litigation  and  quarreling  among 
neighbors.  These  things  are  rife  where  schools 
and  books  are  scarce.  Don't  grumble  at  the  school 
tax  unless  it  is  misspent,  but  see  to  its  proper  ex- 
penditure, as  every  good  citizen  may,  encourage 
everything  that  will  make  general  culture  more 
general,  but  especially  be  mindful  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  rests  upon  every  parent  to  encourage 
such  tastes  in  his  children  that,  in  after  years,  they 
may  take  their  places  among  the  influential  and 


well-informed,  and  not  among  the  opposite  class. 
Of  this  there  is  always  a  large  enough  number  with- 
out your  children  being  included. 


Hints  About  Work. 

A  farmer's  first  concern  is  for  his  family,  the  next 
for  his  live  stock,  the  third  for  his  men,  that  they 
have  work  enough  laid  out,  and  that  they  do  it 
well.  Nothing  so  destroys  one's  peace  of  mind, 
and  so  depletes  his  purse,  as  hiring  lazy  men,  who 
pretend  to  do  his  work.  A  good  man  will  be 
spoiled  in  a  few  days  sometimes  for  the  lack  of 
knowledge  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
master.  The  employer  must  be  critical  and  com- 
mendatory. His  praises  should  be  indirect  and  in- 
ferential, rather  than  positive;  but  the  man 
should  realize  that  you  are  pleased,  not  with  him, 
but  with  his  work.  A  good  man  will  usually  stand 
very  little  patronizing.  Respect  a  man's  independ- 
ence of  feeling,  but  check  it  if  it  exceeds  tho 
bounds  of  common  sense,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do  iu 
the  case  of  the  newly-arrived  foreigner. 

Surface  Water,  flowing  over  half  frozen  ground 
during  winter  thaws  and  rains,  carries  with  it  a 
great  amount  of  fertility  that  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  to  waste,  but  turned  upon  meadows. 

Muck  Mining. — A  great  deal  of  ditching  iu  muck 
swamps  may  be  done  in  winter.  The  surface, 
during  most  of  the  cold  weather,  is  not  so  deeply 
frozen  but  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  ditches  are 
of  course  commenced  at  the  outlet,  and  followed 
on  a  level.  Pond  holes  are  usually  loo  full  of 
water  to  clear  out,  but  if  they  can  bedrained,  vege- 
table matter  of  great  value  may  be  secured,  min- 
gled with  the  choicest  materials,  washed  down  from 
the  uplands.  Swamp  muck  is  greatly  improved  by 
freezing  and  thawing,  and  to  this  end  should  not 
be  placed  in  too  large  heaps.  It  is  well  to  let  it  Ho 
awhile  just  as  thrown  out  from  the  pond  holes  or 
ditches,  and  to  move  it  before  the  surface  is  thawed, 
toward  spring,  when  it  may  be  placed  where  it  may 
be  composted  with  lime,  ashes,  or  manure. 

Corn  Fodder. — This  neglected  and  abused  forage 
is,  if  properly  cured,  made  by  a. little  labor  nearly 
as  valuable  as  good  upland  hay,  and  decidedly  su- 
perior-to  hay  from  over-ripe  grass.  The  labor  con- 
sists in  cutting  so  small  that  it  may  be  shaken  up 
and  intimately  mixed  with  bran  after  wilting.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  soak  twelve  hours  if  possible, 
and  if  it  heats,  all  the  better.  The  finer  it  is  cut 
the  better,  with  a  single  exception— it  should  not 
be  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long, 
for  if  of  this  length,  stiff  pieces  of  stalk  often 
stand  upright  in  the  mouth,  and  by  their  sharp 
edges  wound  the  gums.  Either  very  fine  or  rather 
coarse  chaffing  are  therefore  preferable  to  an  in- 
termediate grade.  Coarse  chaffing  may  be  done  by 
baud,    but    fine  hand-cutting  is    too   much   work. 

Steaming  coarse  fodder. — This,  no  doubt,  pays 
abundantly  if  it  can  be  done  for  a  dairy  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  cows,  and  the  usual  young  stock. 

Live  stock. — Every  animal  should  be  at  least  well 
looked  at  by  the  farmer  personally,  every  day.  The 
more  carefully  he  can  look  to  his  stock,  the  better 
for  them  and  for  himself.  Look  to  the  hay  that  is 
fed  long, 'and  to  that  which  is  cut  up.  Trust  no 
guess-work  in  regard  to  tho  amount  of  grain  or 
meal  fed.  It  is  well  to  measure  out  a  week's  sup- 
ply, and  on  the   rest,  turn  a  key  and   pocket  it. 

Horses. — Bed  well,  clean  thoroughly,  have  the 
stables  well  ventilated.  Feed  according  to  labor  re- 
quired. Bran  and  corn-meal,  half  and  half,  by 
weight,  is  excellent  as  winter  feed  on  cut  hay  or 
unthrashed  oats.  Keep  horses  in  use  well  shod 
with  heavy  shoes  and  thick  caulks,  that  may  be 
sharpened  whenever  it  is  icy,  and  keep  them  sharp. 

Colls,  of  all  ages  less  than  three  years,  may  run 
together.  An  open  shed  or  hovel,  deep  and  warm, 
opening  into  a  spacious  yard,  affords  them  good 
quarters,  if  they  have  euough  to  cat.  Oats  in  the 
sheaf,  cut  fine,  wetted  and  sprinkled  with  bran,  is 
good  for  them  once  a  day.  A  few  roots,  potatoes,  ( 
turnips,  or  carrots,  will  be  Very  acceptable,  and 
encourage  growth.  Colts  past  three  years  may  be 
broken  to  saddle  or  harness.     Employ  gentleness 
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and  sugar,  as  preferable  to  the  "twist"  and  whip. 
Oxen. — It  is  a  cruel  practice  to  drive  oxen  on  the 
road  in  winter  un-shod,  or  smooth — and  there  have 
been  hundreds  maimed  by  falling-,  so  that  they  were 
even  lost  for  beef.  Because  an  ox  will  bear  a  great 
deal  of  rough  usage,  it  is  no  reason  for  putting  liim 
to  torture  or  neglecting-  him.  Keep  well  stabled. 
Cows. — The  more  a  milch  cow  eats  the  better. 
There  is  a  teudeucy  in  all  she  digests  over  and 
above  enough  to  sustain  her  life  and  repair  the 
wastes  of  the  system,  to  go  to  milk,  so,  as  a  rule, 
the  more  she  eats,  the  more  milk  she  will  give. 
The  longer  a  young  cow  is  milked,  up  to  within 
four  to  six  weeks  of  calving,  the  more  is  the  milk- 
giving  tendency  fixed,  ileal  fed  now  is  cream  in  May. 

Swine. — Boiled  corn  is  just  as  good  as  ground, 
and  it  is  a  great  saving.  It  should  be  boiled  soft 
enough  to  crush  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 
Keep  fattening  hogs  in  very  warm  styes,  if  possible 
— all  swine  do  better  for  being  warmly  housed. 

Sheep  may  have  the  range  of  a  small  field  or 
large  yard.  They  will  relish  hemlock  boughs,  and 
should  have  some  kind  of  grain  and  oil-cake,  iu 
moderate  quantities,  regularly,  to  keep  them  gain- 
ing.    Give  plenty  of  litter,  and  spread  it  evenly. 

Poultry,  in  warm  quarters,  if  properly  fed,  will 
lay  freely.  Never  throw  down  an  excess  of  grain 
or  any  feed.  Feed  them  as  long  as  the  fowls  or 
ducks  will  run  after  it.  Soft  feed  in  the  morning, 
scrip  cake  at  noon,  and  hard  grain  at  night,  is  the 
best  rule.  Some  cabbage,  leaves  or  other  greens 
will  prove  very  acceptable  as  well  as  healthful. 

Protection  against  frost  and  snow. — Before  the  frost 
penetrates  through  the  root-pits,  coyer  them  with 
additional  layers  of  earth  or  of  straw,  kept  well  in 
place  by  poles  laid  upon  it.  PuiTV'Sand  pen-stocks 
may  be  protected  by  settiug  headless  barrels  around 
them,  and  packing  them  full  of  moderately  strong 
horse  manure.  Pumps  and  pipes  are  easily  thawed 
out  by  attaching  a  wire  or  ratau  to  a  rubber  tube, 
through  which  hot  water  can  be  poured,  while,  by 
means  of  the  wire  the  pipe  is  kept  in  close  contact 
with  the  ice.  Snow,  which  lies  upon  roofs,  often 
becomes  saturated  with  water,  and  thus  subjects 
the  roofs  to  inordinate  pressure,  to  which  they  not 
unfreqnently  yield.  Such  accumulations  are  easily 
removed  before  they  become  soaked  with  water. 

Manure. — "Working  over,  checks  fermentation  and 
"  firefangiug"  as  easily  as  water  does.  With  materi- 
als enough  to  compost  with  manure  undercover, 
an  immense  amount  can  be  made.  Common  barn- 
yard manure  is  so  rich,  that  it  often  burns  if  neg- 
lected ;  that  composted  with  muck  or  6oil  has  lit- 
tle or  no  tendency  to  do  this,  hut  steadily  improvos. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


With  this  month  we  complete  the  circle  of  the 
year.  To  those  who  hare  accompanied  us  from 
month  to  month,  we  need  not  say  that  these  col- 
umns are  not  intended  to  be  more  than  seasonable 
suggestions,  and  that  it  will  often  be  an  advantage 
to  look  back  a  month  or  two,  or  even  forward, 
(which  may  be  done  by  turning  to  last  January) 
and  see  if  there  are  not  some  needed  reminders. 
Every  thing  should  be  done  during  the  winter, 
which    will    save   an    hour's    labor   nest   spring. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Xewly  planted  trets  are  benefited  by  having  a 
mound  of  earth,  a  foot  high,  drawn  against  their 
trunks.  This  enables  the  tree  to  withstand  the 
heavy  winds,  and  prevents  the  attack  of  mice. 
The  earth  must  he  compact,  and  have  uo  rubbish 
mixed  with  it  to  make  it  loose. 

Mice,  which  are  oftcu  so  troublesome,  are  kept 
off  by  other  means  also.  Cylinders  of  tin  or  sheet- 
iron  are  sometimes  used,  as  are  cloth  and  tarred 
rooliug-papcr.  Keep  litter  from  near  the  trunk,  and 
when  there  is  a  fall  of  snow,  tramp  it  down  arouud 
the  trees,  so  that  the  mice  cannot  work  under  it. 

Babbits  are  also  to  be  guarded  against.  The  use 
of  fresh  blood,  thrown  upon  the  trunk  by  means  of 


a  swab,  is  found  to  be  effectual.  Laths,  bound 
around  the  trunks  with  wire  or  pieces  of  corn- 
stalk attached  iu  the  same  way,  are  used.  Let 
boys  set  traps,  as  rabbits  make  a  good  stew  or  pic. 

Animals  belonging  to  the  farm,  must  be  prevent- 
ed access  to  the  orchards. 

Heeled-iu  Trees  should  be  looked  to,  if  the  work 
was  not  thoroughly  done  at  the  time.  There 
should  be  no  cavities  among  the  roots,  but  a  good 
smooth  mound  of  earth  made  over  them.  See  that 
no  litter  is  near  by  to  harbor  mice,  and  for  the 
same  reason  put  no  straw  over  the  tops  of  the 
trees.     Provide  for  carrying  off  the  surface  water. 

Water  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
orchard  ;  open  surface  drains,  and  if  underdraining 
is  needed,  see  what  the  author  of  "Walks  and  Talks" 
says  about  draining  in  winter,  ou  page  410,  last 
mouth.     What  he  does,  others  can  do. 

Pruning. — Such  pruning  as  can  be  done  with  the 
knife,  such  as  heading  back  young  trees,  is  done  in 
our  nurseries  all  winter.  Authorities  differ 
as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  large  limbs  at 
this  season.  It  is,  however,  better  to  prune  a 
neglected  orchard  at  this  time  than  to  leave 
it  iu  a  suffering  state.  Large  wounds  should 
be  painted  over  with  melted  grafting  wax,  or  some 
similar  preparation,  to  protect  the  surface. 

( ions  are  to  be  cut  when  the  trees  are  not 
frozen.   See  article  on  preserving  them  on  page  456. 

Root-grafting  is  usually  done  when  the  weather 
is  such  as  to  put  a  stop  to  out-of-door  work. 

&sk&.— Peach  and  plum  stones,  if  kept  in  a  cellar 
d  iring  the  winter,  must  be  exposed  to  freezing  be- 
fore spring.  The  best  way  is  t  i  spread  them  on  a 
bed,  and  cover  them  with  a  few  inches  of  earth  or 
tan-bark,  and  allow  them  to  remain  out  all  winter. 

Manure  may  be  spread  upon  the  orchard.  Do 
not  put  coarse  manure  close  to  the  trees. 

Labels  of  various  kinds  are  always  in  demand, 
especially  when  trees  are  sold.  Moss  and  packing 
materials   should  be  laid   in   by  the  nurserymau. 


Fruit  Garden, 

Young  Trees  here,  demand  the  same  care  as  those 
in  the  orchard.  See  that  dwarf  trees  are  not  in- 
jured by  heavy  snows. 

Raspberries. — All  the  foreign  kinds,  and  those  of 
foreign  parentage,  need  to  be  laid  down  and  cover- 
ed with  a  few  inches  of  earth. 

Grape-  Tines. — It  is  a  safe  plan  to  lay  down  all 
vines,  the  hardiness  of  which  has  not  been  tested, 
and,  indeed,  all  young  vines,  whether  hardy  or  ten- 
der, will  do  all  the  better  for  a  covering  of  earth. 
Young  vines  that  have  been  pruned,  should  have 
the  earth  drawn  up  around  them.  Pruning  may 
6till  be  done  in  mild  weather,  and  the  wood  saved 
for  propagation,  if  needed. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  be  covered.  Bog  or  salt- 
hay,  straw  and  leaves,  are  the  materials  generally 
used.  Corn-stalks  are  sometimes  laid  between  the 
rows,  and  pine  leaves  are  used  where  they  are 
readily  obtainable.  It  is  the  earth  rather  than  the 
plants  that  need  covering;  take  care  that  the 
material  is  not  too  thick  over  the  vines. 


Kitclieu    Garden. 

Roots,  if  not  finally  disposed  of  for  tho  winter, 
should  be  housed  without  delay.  See  article  ou 
page  414,  last  month. 

Parsnips,  Salsify,  and  Horse-radish  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  what  is  not  needed  for  winter  use,  may 
be  left  in  the  ground  until  spring,  or  be  dug  during 
a  thaw  in  winter. 

Spinach,  Sprouts,  and  Leeks  that  are  to  be  win- 
tered in  the  ground,  need  a  covering  in  cold  locali- 
ties.    Bog  hay  or  other  litter  may  be  used. 

Pits  and  Trenches,  in  which  vegetables  are  stored, 
must  not  be  entirely  covered  too  soon,  nor  should 
the  contents  suffer  from  frost.  It  is  well  to  have 
the  covering  material  at  baud,  to  add  iu  case  the 
weather  becomes  severe. 

Cabbages. — Cover  them  with  earth— tho  heads  be- 


ing of  course  inverted — about  six  inches  deep,  with 
the  surface  of  the  covering  smoothed  to  shed  rain. 

Manure  is  to  be  accumulated  at  every  opportuni- 
ty. Muck,  sods,  waste  from  breweries,  distilleries, 
and  the  like,  all  add  to  the  value  of  the  compost 
heap.  The  usually  wasted  fertilizers  of  the  dwell- 
ing should  be  made  available.  See  last  mouth's  ar- 
ticle on  home-made  earth-closets. 

Seeds. — Finish  thrashing  and  winnowing,  and  put 
all  away  with  correct  labels,  where  mice  will  not  get 
at  them,  and  where  they  will  be  free  from  damp- 
ness, and  not  exposed  to  great  changes  of  tempera- 
ture.    Keep  no  seeds  of  doubtful  quality. 


I'lower  Garden  and  Lanii, 

Clear  «p,  and  make  all  as  tidy  as  possible.  Tho 
garden  need  not  present  a  forbidding  appearance  in 
winter.     All  movable  articles,  such  as 

Trellises  and  Seats,  as  well  as  garden  ornaments, 
should  generally  be  put  under  cover,  as  they  will 
last  much  longer  than  if  exposed. 

Protection  of  roses  and  other  half-hardy  shrubs  is 
best  given  by  means  of  earth  or  sods.  See  note  on 
protecting  roses  on  page  457. 

Bulbs  will  do  all  the  better  if  the  beds  are  cover- 
ed with  coarse  manure,  and 

Herbaceous  perennials,  even  if  hardy,  are  all  the 
better  for  the  same  treatment.  The  roots  of  the 
somewhat  tender  ones  are  well  protected  by  hav- 
ing a  mound  of  earth  made  over  them. 

Wistarias  and  other  climbers  should,  in  localities 
where  they  are  not  hardy,  be  taken  from  the  trellis 
and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  earth. 

Shrubs,  especially  evergreens  that  are  not  entirely 
hardy,  are  best  protected  by  fastening  sonic  cedar 
boughs  around  them,  or  in  their  tops.  This  is  the 
safest  treatment  of  young  evergreens,  even  of 
hardy  sorts,  until  they  become  established. 

Snow  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tops 
of  evergreens  or  dense  shrubs  until  it  becomes 
compact  ami  icy. 

Cold  Frames  containing  half-hardy  plants  should 
be  aired  wheuever  the  weather  will  allow.  Keep 
them  as  dormant  as  possible.  Sec  that  the  plants 
are  not  injured  by  mice. 

Lawns  may  be  manured  with  well-rotted  compost. 

Improvements  of  various  kinds,  such  as  road- 
making  may  go  on  when    the    weather  will  allow. 


Green-lionse  and  Window    Plain*. 

Heat,  in  houses  where  plauts  arc  to  bloom,  must- 
be  at  least  60  or  Go"  during  the  day,  and  fall  to  15* 
less  during  the  night.  Plants  cannot  be  kept  at 
the  same  temperature  day  and  night,  and  remain  in 
health.  Iu  houses  where  plants  are  merely  kept 
out  of  the  frost,  the  night  temperature  may  go 
down  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  freezing. 

Bulbs  that  were  potted  aud  set  in  a  cool,  dark 
place,  may  be  brought  to  the  light,  if  they  have 
formed  good  roots. 

Air  the  house  whenever  it  is  safe ;  and  air  should 
be   given   to   wiudow   plants   every   pleasant  day. 

Water.  —Plants  suffer  more  from  over- watering 
than  from  dryness  as  a  general  thing.  Each  plant 
has  its  requirements,  and  no  general  rule  cau  be 
given.  A  little  experience  will  teach  one  when  a 
plant  needs  watering.  Give  house  plants  a 
sprinkling  overhead  every  now  and  then.  This  cau 
easily  be  done  by  settiug  the  pots  in  a  sink  or  bath- 
tub.    It  will  remove 

Bust,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
window  gardening.  Plants  with  large,  smooth, 
and  thick  leaves,  like  Camellias,  Ivy,  etc.,  can  have 
the  leaves  cleaned  by  means  of  a  dam])  cloth  or 
sponge.     This  operation  will  help  rcmovo 

Insects,  which  will  often  get  upon  house  plauts  in 
spite  of  the  best  care.  The  green  fly,  or  aphis,  is 
readily  disposed  of  by  tobacco  smoke,  aud  the  red 
spider  will  yield  to  frequent  showcrings.  The  last 
named  insect  is  generally  the  cause  of  browued 
leaves  which  appear  upon  plants   iu  dry  rooms. 
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Anxttal  Subscription  Te"Rms  falways  in  advance):  $1.50 
Bach  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  conies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upwards,  ?l  each.    Tapers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 


HOW  TO  GET: 


A  Good  Wateh— Free  of  Cost — a  gen- 
uine S40.00  American  Waltham  Watch,  with  heavy 
3-ounce  Hunting-case — a  capital  time-piece  that 
will  stand  you  through  life :  Send  50  subscribers 
for  the  American  Agriculturist  at  SI. 50  each,  or 
150  at  ?1.00  each,  and  you  will  get  the  watch  free. 


OR—:  A  F,ady*s  Gold  Watch  Free— 

a  splendid  article  of  Waltham  make,  sold  usually 
for  SlOO  or  more,  and  beautiful  as  a  present  to 
your  wife  or  any  oneehe ;  Send  110  subscribers  at  the 
regular  price  of  S1.50  a  year.    Others  have  done  so. 


OR—:  A  Great   Bictionary  Free— 

the  best  in  the  world — containing  1851  great  3- 
eolurmi  pages,  with  many  hundred  engravings,  and 
Siring  every  word  in  our  language,  correctly  divided 
and  spelled,  witli  very  much  information  :  Send 
only  IS  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  58  at  $1  each  ! 


OR—:   A  Sewing-  Machine  Free— a 

first-rate  one,  your  choice  of  three  kinds  ;  the  best 
wife-saver,  health-saver,  money-saver,  board-saver 
—just  what  is  wanted  in  excry  house :  send  60  to  TO 
subscribers  (see  table)  at  SI. 50  each;  or  340  to  275 
at  81  each — easily  obtained  in  most  neighborhoods. 


OR—:  Good  Seeds  Free— forty  varieties 
of  first-rate  garden  .seed,  enough  for  almost  any 
garden,  (or,  1©«  kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds) 
delivered  to  you  free :  Only  13  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  or  37  at  $1  each,  will  bring  the  seeds. 


OR—:  A  Washing-  Machine  Free— 

the  best  one  yet  made  :  Send  21  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each,  or  70  at  $1  each.  Multitudes  have  secured  this. 


1 


3>R— :    Splendid    Breetling    Sheep 

Free— either  Cotswold  or  Southdowns,  thorough- 
bred, raised  by  the  best  breeders.  These  sheep  will 
multiply  and  diffuse  their  excellent  qualities  very 
rapidly,  and  one  or  more  of  them  should  be  intro- 
duced into  every  neighborhood  raising  sheep  :  A 
clnb  of  100  to  210  subscribers  will  secure  one  of  them 
free!    (See  Nos.  13  to  20  in  Table  of  Premiums.) 


OR—:  The  newest  and  host  Potato 

Free— two  pounds  of  "Brcsee's  King  of  the 
Earlies,"  which  is  promised  to  eclipse  even  the 
Early  Rose !  Two  pounds  of  these  will  soon  multi- 
ply to  a  large  stock.  Only  5  subscribers  will  bring 
you  a  post-paid  2-lb.  parcel  of  these  new  potatoes. 


OR-:  The  hest  Figs  and  Ponltry 
Free— the  best  home-bred,  and  imported  speci- 


mens ;  warranted  pure  by  the  reliable  breeders  who 
supply  them  for  these  premiums.  Clubs  of  sub- 
scribers, numbering  22  to  66  names,  will  secure 
these  animals  without  charge,  and  they  are  worth 
securing!    (See  Nos.  21  to  28  in  Premium  Table.) 


OR  —  :  The  Best  Clothes  Wringer 

Free — one  of  the  most  valuable  Housekeepers' 
Helps  ever  invented— one  which  will  repay  its  cost 
every  few  weeks,  and  keep  on  doing  so — both  in 
saving  labor  and  saving  garments :  Only  18  sub- 
scribers are  needed  to  get  this  Clothes  wringer  free ! 


OR—:  A  Melodeon  Free— one  of  the 
best  made  in  the  world,  one  of  long-proved  excel- 
lence—a delightful  thing  to  have  in  the  house,  in 
the  school-room,  and  in  the  Church  where  an  organ 
can  not  be  afforded :  Send  78  or  138  subscribers. 
(See  Nos.  60,  61,  in  Table  of  Premiums,  next  page.) 


OR—:  A  Snperh  Tea  Set  Free— six 
pieces,  of  splendid  pattern,  real  substantial,  durable 
double  silver-plated, — not  dressed  up  silver-washed 
stuff:    Only  66  subscribers  will  secure  this   free  ! 


OR—:  Good  Tools  Free— not  poor-tem- 
pered, iron  things,  but  of  the  very  best  quality — a 
whole  assortment  of  more  than  fifty  pieces,  just 
such  as  are  really  useful  for  yourself,  and  your  sons, 
on  the  farm,  and  everywhere  else,  all  in  a  neat  chest, 
the  whole  worth  at  the  lowest  rate  S44.50:  Send 
only  60|subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  190  at  SI  each  ! 


OR—:  An  Aldcrney  or  Bcron  Ball 

Free — very  fine  thorough  bred  animals,  profitable 
to  the  owners,  and  they  will  add  many  times  their 
cost  to  the  value  of  the  stock  where  they  are  used. 
A  Club  of  120  to  365  subscribers  will  bring  one  of 
these  animals.  (?ee  Nos.  7  to  12  in  Premium  Table.) 


OR—:  Very  Fine  Tahle  Furniture 
Free — Castors,  Fruit  Baskets,  the  best  plated 
large  and  small  Spoons,  Knives  and  Forks,  etc., — 
all  of  extra  make  and  quality,  useful,  ornamental, 
and  durable.  The  Premium  Table,  Nos.  43  to  55, 
will  show  how  few  subscribers  will  secure  these 
valuable  articles.  Any  Lady  can  get  these  subscrib- 
ers almost  anywhere !  Or  Gentlemen,  or  Boys  can 
get  the  premiums  to  give  as  presents  to  others. 


OR—:  A  §500  to  £700  Shorthorn 
Bull  Free — a  superb,  thoroughbred  animal, from 
Jas.  O.  Sheldon's  Herd,  the  finest  one  in  the  world 
— an  animal  that  will  soon  increase  the  value  of  the 
stock  in  a  neighborhood  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Let  the  farmers  of  any  neigh- 
borhood combine  and  raise  425  to  580  subscribers, 
and  own  the  bull  in  common :  Or  one  person  may 
raise  the  Club  and  he  will  soou  derive  a  fine  in- 
come from  the  animal.     (See  Premiums  1  to  3.) 


OR—:  An  Ayrsliire  Bull  Free— a  fine 
thorough-bred  animal  raised  by  Wm.  Birnic,  which 
will  soon  show  marked  results  in  the  improvement 
of  the  stock  in  a  neighbood :  Send  120  to  210  sub- 
scribers at  $1.50,  all  of  which  may  be  easily  gathered. 


OR—:   A    Magnificent    Cyclopedia 

Free — of  sixteen  great  volumes,  giving  compre- 
hensive descriptions  of  over  35,000  subjects,  in- 
cluding every  topic,  person,  place,  and  thing,  you 
can  think  of,  past  and  present — in  short,  a  most 
complete  and  extensive  Library  in  itself:  All  this 
will   be   presented  in  return  for  96  subscribers ! 

OR—:  S30  worth  of  Xnrsery  Stock: 

Free— whatever  you  may  choose  to  select  from 
Eastern  and  Western  growers  of  positive  relia- 
bility: Send  30  subscribers  at  SL50,  or  97  at  SI  each. 


OR  — :  Valuable    Volumes    of  tlie 
American  Agriculturist  Free— for  any 

year  from  1857  to  1869.  Each  of  these  contain  a 
great  amount  of  information  for  the  Farm,  Garden,, 
and  Household.  13  or  16  subscribers  secure  3  vol- 
umes in  numbers,  or  bound,  sent  post-paid.  (See 
Nos.  8S  to  99  in  Premium  Table.) 
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OR—:  Excellent  Boohs    Free— those 

for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  your  choice 

out  of  more  than  a  hundred.     A  very  little  time  in 

gathering  subscribers  will    bring  you   several   of 

these  volumes  delivered  free.    (See  Nos.  100  to  112. ) 


OR— i  The  Piano  that  Beats  the 
World— (Steinway's  of  course.)  One  Lady  se- 
cured Five  of  these,  worth  $3,250.00,  between 
Sept.,  1868,  and  July  last,  by  sending  subscribers 
to  the  American  Agriculturist.  Hundreds  of  other 
ladies  may  easily  secure  at  least  one.  Hundred.;  of 
others  may  secure  the  lower-priced  but  excellent 
Colibri  Piano.     (See  Nos.  62,  63  in  Premium  Tal  :     I 


OR—:  A  Free  Pocket  Knife— just  the 

one  you  want,  or  your  Boy,  or  your  Girl  wants— 
not  a  wrought  or  cast-iron  affair,  but  a  tip-top  steel 
blade  and  beautiful  handle  "  better  than  the 
'Best!'" — Only  4-5,  or  6  subscribers  will  secure 
one  !    (See  Nos.  56-7-S  in  Premium  Table.) 


OR—:  First-rate  Family    Scales— 

(Fairbanks'  of  course,)  delicate  enough  to  weigh 
half  an  ounce,  and  large  enough  to  weigh  yourself 
if  you  don't  exceed  240  lbs  !  "A  very  handy  thing 
about  the  house  "  is  such  a  pair  of  scales.  Only  21 
subscribers  will  secure  the  scales!    (Premium  83.) 


OR—:  A  Free  Gold  Feu— that  will  write 
beautifully  for  years — a  genuine  one  in  a  real  coin- 
silver  case  for  the  pocket,  with  ever-pointed  pencil. 
Only  11  to  14  subscribers  needed  to  get  one  of  these 
fine  pens.     (See  Nos.  73,  73  in  Premium  Table.) 


OR-:  OR-:  OR-:  A  Great  Jlauj 
Other  Good  Things  Free — "too  numer- 
ous to  mention,"  such  as  are  named  in  the  Premi- 
um Table,  Nos.  SO,  35,  39,   78,  79,  80,  81,  88;    and 

last,  not  least,  No.  85,  to  light  your  way ! 


SEE  "Special  Notes"  on  Next  Page. 
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[In  the  following  table  Is  given  the  price  of  each  arti- 
cle, ami  the  number  of  subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at 
$1.50  a  year,  and  at  the  lowest  club  rate  of  $1  a  year.  For  full 
descriptions  of  the   articles  send  for  our   Special  Sheet.} 

Tabic  <>l  Pieilli  u  ins  and  Tonus, 

For  Volume  29-;JS70' 

Open    »o    all— Xo   Competition. 

No.       Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1— Shorthorn  Bull $500  00 

a— Shorthorn  Bull 1000  00 

3— Shorthorn   Bull $700  00 

It— Ayrshire  Hull $100  00 

5— Ayrshire  Hull $150  00 1 

6— Ayrsh  ire  Bun S.'oo  oo, 

7— Alderney  Bull  $200  00 

H—Ahleruet,  Bull S',011  00 

it— Alderney  Bull $40o  00 

10—  Decon  Bull $100  00 

11—  Decon  Bull $150  00 

IS— Devon  Bull $200  oo 

13—  Cotxirold  Bam $100  00 

li—Cotiirnld  Ram $200  00 

15— Cotarold  Face $100  on 

in—Cntxirahl  Ewe $150  00 

17 — Southdown  Bam $100  00 

Vi— Southdown  Bam $150  00! 

1Q— Southdown  Eire $75  00 

$100  00 
$ro  00 
$30  on 

$10  00 
$10  00 
$10  00 
$20  00 
Sir.  On 


2<l—Soutbdfuru  Eire 

SI— Chester  White  Pig 

%%-Essex  Pin 

'Ze\—Lt  Fleche  Fowh.one  fttlr 

ti4r — Ilouihtn  Foicl*.  one  Pair 

S5—  creoe  Cotur  fowls,  one  Pair . 

SO— Black  Spanish  Fowls,  one  Pair.. 

%7— Brahman,  LtghUone  Pair 

98 — Gold  Laced  Sebright  Hantams.one  Pair  $15  on 
29— Bresee's  King  of  the  Eai-lies.  f2  lb.  parc.)$2  Oil 

30—  Norway  Oats,  11  peck.  Barmdell  <(■  Co.)   $2  75 

31—  Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)  $5  mi 
33— Flower  Seeds/bra  Famiiu  (100  kinds).  $5  00 
33—  Garden  Seeds  d:  Flower  Bulbs  (Selection)^  00 


34 — Nursery  stock  (any  kinds  desired) . 

3 r,—Set    of  Field  Croquet 

3fi— Sewing  Machine  ( G rover  cb  Baker). 

ttT—Setcing  Machine  (Florence) 

38— Sewing  Machine  <  Willam it  Gibbs)  . 

39—Zamb  Knitting  Machine 

4f>—  WatlJllng    Machine  (Doty's)       

41  —  Clothes'  Wrinaer  < Best—  Universal) 
b'l—Tea  Set  t Hurt's  best  Silrer  Plated). 
i3— Caster    and  Fruit  Basket  Ida.    do. 


44— Cake  Basket  (do. 

4b5 — Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do. 

m—Ice.  or    Water  Pitcher  (do. 

47—  One   Dozen  Tea.fenoons  (do. 

4^—Oiie   Dozen   Table-snoons  (do. 

49—  One 'Dozen   Table  Forks  (do. 


do.), 
do.), 
do.), 
do.), 
do.). 
do.). 


:o  on 

....."$8  00 

$55  00 

....$03  00 
....  $55  00 

....$00  00 
....$11  00 

$10  no 

....$50  00 

. . .  $7n  on 
.$12  on 
.  *n  00 
.$18  00 
.  ?(i  00 
.$12  00 
.$12  on 


1201  3'0 

210  650 

120  3.50 

105,  500 

120  350 

165  500 

Hill  285 

120  350 

46  15Q 

66  225 

50!  150 

50  150 


13 !  37 

5  22 

30  !l? 

16  52 

60  210 

"0:  275 

60  2J0 


50—JTnires  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) $14  00 

(do.    do.) SIS  50 

(do.  rfo.)....$22  00 
Mo.  do.). ...$23  511 
(do.  do.)....  $5  00 
(do.  do.)....  $2  50 
(J.  P.  Swain)....  $1  50 
(rlo.    do.)....  $2  00 

(do.    do.) $!  50 

(do.    do.)....  $2  00 


51 — Knives  and  Forks 

fi"3 — Knives  and  Forks 

S3 — XhiVi  8  and  Forks 

54 — Career  and  Fork 

5-1—Ftwed  Steel 

5fi— Pocket  Knife 

67— Pocket  Knife 

fit— Pocket  Knife 

SO— Ladies'  Pocket  Knife 

OO—Jfelodeon,   4-oclave(G.  A. Prince  thCd.'s)  $6 

Bl—Melodeon.  S-octave  (do.    do.) $112  00 

62— Piano,  Splendid  !-ort.(Stel»>cay,t-SousiS:C,:,(l  00 
63— Colibrt  Piano  (Mathusheek  P.'  F.  Co.). $450  00 
61 — Wiw  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.). ...$40  00 
6  5— Ladies'  Fine  Gold  WdtclilA  m.  Watch  Co.)  $100  00 

G~— Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle $16  00 

1.7—  Double  Bbl.  Gun.  (  Cooper.  Harris  d  ZT.1$30  00 
t)H— Repeating   shot  Gun  (Roper  Sp  A.  Co. )$73  00 

IV>-  Tn,,l     Chest  (Patterson  Jlros.) $J4  50 

TO—  Case    of  Mathematical  Instruments $9  00 

71—  Case  of  iraOiemattcal  Instruments....  $15  00 
1'Z—GolclPen,  Sil.i "axe.F.I  Warren d-spadone)  $4  50 
73—  Gold  Pen  and  Silrer  Case.  F.  (do.  do.).  $5  50 
74— LadieS Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.)  $6  00 
75—  Charles  Pratt's  Astra!  Oddcan.n  Gal.)  $4  00 

7K— Barometer  (  Woodruff's  Mercurial) $10  00 

77— Ban  neter   I  WoodniaT*  Itercurial) $15  00 

78- Buckeye    Mowing  Machine.  No.  2.  $125  00 

79— Patent  Cylinder  Plou'.lR.  If.  Allen  Cc  OOS18  110 
80—  Collins  &  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow... .$25  no 
81— Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder  (  Comstock)  $9  00 

83— Pump    and    Sprinkler  (Page's) $5  00 

S3—  Family  Scales   t Fairbanks'  <t  Co.) $14  00 

8*— Building    Blocks  (Crandall) $2  00 

85— Pocket    Lanterns,  OneDosen $0  00 

86 — New  American  Cyclopedia  (Appleton's)  $80  00 
87—  Worcester's  Great  illustrated  Dictionary  $10  00 


88 — Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
89 — Any  Tim  Back  Volumes  do. 
•JO1— Any  Three   do.       do.  do. 

Ol — Any  Four   do.      do.  do. 

v£—Auy  Fire.      do.       do.  do. 

—  (Each    add'l    VOX.    at  same  rate) 
93—  Thirteen  Vols.  XVI.  to  XXVI II. 
94 — Any   Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
95 — Any    Tiro  Back  Volumes        do. 
Qfr—Any     Three  do.       do.  do. 

97 — Any     Four    do.       do.  do. 

98— Any    Fa-e       do.        do.  do. 

— (Each  add'l  Vol.  at  samerate) 
99— Thirteen   Voii.XVI._to  XXVIII. 


lOO-.l  Sio 
ml -.1  Sir. 
io-4-.i  *•;<> 

103-1  835 
104-1  830 
105— A  S35 
10P.-.I  §40 
107 
108 


Library  ( 1'ourChoice) . . 


Library 
Library 

Library 
Library 
Library 
Library 
1  .ft  15  Library 
'  850    Library 


lOO-.l  Sr.O    Library 
110-1  S7S    librae,, 

111—  A  SlOO Library 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


$1 

~  S  $3  50 
3  |  $5  25 
°3  $7  00 
^S  $8  75 

bftw 

.  $2  50 
■  3  $5  00 

5=    $7  50 

S  7^*10  oo 

j  ^  S32  50 
*?  -$10  00 
to  5 $15  00 
5^*20  00 
fcg«2i  00 

££$30  en 

^r.  $3.i   'in 

eS$J0  00 

A^$I5  00 
e£S50  00 
§>^S60  on 
=3  ^$75  00 
^■=100  00 


113— -1  Choice  of  Good  Looks  {See  Terms  below). 


C5F" Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best 
manufacture.  Xo  charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing 
any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The  thirty-nine  Premiums, 
Nos.  29  to  33,  56  to  59,  70  to  74,  and  88  to 
112  inclusive,  -will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges, 
by  mail  or  express  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest 
recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Territories. 
—  The  other  articles  cost  tfie  recipient  only  the  freight  after 
leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any  conveyance  that  may 
be  specified.    See  Description  of  Premiums  in  Oct.  Number. 


SPECIAL    NOTES. 

Read  and  carefully  Note  the  fol- 
lowing Items :  (o)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen  different  Post-offices. 
But — (b)  State  with  each  name  or  list  of  names  sent, 

that  it  is  for  a  premium (c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as 

obtained,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive  the 
paper  at  once.     You  can  have  any  time,  from  one  to 

four  months,  to  fill  up  your  list (d)  Send  the  exact 

money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that  there  may  be 

no  confusion  of  money  accounts (e)    Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs,  but  a  portion, 
at  least,  should  be  new  names;  it  is  partly  to  got  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers.  N.B.— The  extra 
copy  to  clubs  of  ten  or  twenty  is  not  given  where  pre- 
mium articles  are  called  for (/)  Specimen  Numbers, 

Cards,  and  Show-bills,  will  be  supplied  free  as  needed  by 
canvassers,  but  they  should  be  used  carefully  and  econom- 
ically,  as    they   are   very   costly (g)   Remit    money 

in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to 
order  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  Bend  Post-ofliee  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  them  is  obtainable,  Register 
Money  Letters,  affixing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and 
registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways  is  at  our  risk. 

Description  of  Premiums. 

Every  Premium  is  described  in  the  October  Agricul- 
turist^ and  also  in  a  Special  Slieet,  which  will 
be  sent  free  to  ever?/  one  desiring  it.  We  have  room 
here  for  the  following  only : 

No. 41— Clothes  W ringing  machine. 

— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibres  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma- 
chine, the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring- 
ing, and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  garments. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro- 
politan Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

TVo.  -14.  —  Cake  Basket. — A  new  pat- 
tern, canoe  shaped,  nicely  chased  and  very  taking.  It  is 
double-plated,  made  by  the  Lucius  Bart  Manfg  Comp'y. 

No.  45.— Revolving-  Butter  Cooler. 

— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.    From  same  house  as  last  premium. 

Nos.  56,  57,  58,  59— Pocket  Knives. 

— now  for,  the  boys  and  girls  1 — These  Premiums  are 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl,  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  nothing  but  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Mr.  J  I*.  Swain,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  56  is  a  neat,  substantial 
Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  57 
is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn 
handle.  No.  5S  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and 
shell  handle.  No.  59  is  a  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife,  a  beau- 
tiful article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  64.— A  Good.  Watch.— The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  arc 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma- 
chinery perfect  and  ample,  enables  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
Annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.    The  mechanical  im- 


provements aud  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  4110.000 
Waltham  Watches  are  in  use.  All  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  these  watches  which  were  given  as  premiums  last 
year  gave  entire  satisfaction.  We  have  again  arranged 
with  this  Company  to  make  for  us  a  Silver  watch,  jewelled, 
with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  them  as  made 
of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  maimer,  and  in  pure  coin- 
silver  "hunting"  case;  weight  3  oz.  This  watch  we 
offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  fullest  confidence. 
Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these  watches  will  be 
engraved,  '■'American  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
American  Watch  Company,  Waltham^  Mass." 

No.    66.— BrcM-eh-loaftliBag     Pocket 

Rifle.— This  remarkable  Utile  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am- 
munition. The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  J.  Stevens 
cG  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are  sold  at 
retail  by  Cooper,  Harris  (0  llodgkins,  Xo.  177  Broadway. 
This  Premium  gave  great  satisfaction  last  season. 
E^°  Without  the  mahogany  case,  we  will  give  the 
weapon,  all  complete,  with  100  cartridges,  packed  in  a 
pasteboard  box,  on  receipt  of  is  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each.  For  a  full  description,  sec  Am,  Agriculturist  for 
Jan.   1SG9,  page   32. 

No.  84.  —  Crandsifil's  Improved 
Building;  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive  amuse- 
ment for  children.  They  are  very  simple  in  construction, 
will  stand  years  of  children's  handling  without  breaking, 
and  give  renewed  pleasure  daily.  Churches,  Dwellings, 
Barns,  Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless 
variety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re- 
main so  firmas  tobe  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  tip  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  hand-bill  giving  various  designs  of  buildings.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars'  worth  were  sold  last  year  by 
Orange  Judd  <£  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 

No.  S5.— Pocket  ILasitcrns.  —  A  very 
ingenious  and  valuable  Yankee  invention — a  complete 
Lantern,  large  enough  to  afford  light  for  walking  or  other 
purposes,  yet  it  can  be  folded  for  the  vest  pocket,  into  a 
parcel  3  by  4  inches  long,  and  %  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
it  contains  3  little  sperm  caudles,  matches,  etc.  Made  by 
the  Merriam  Manfg  Company  (Julius  Ives  &  Co., 
Agents,  No.  37  Barclay  St.,  New  York.) 

Nos.  88  to  J>:5.—  Voliaines  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and  con- 
tain more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than  can 
be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much.  The 
price  of  the  volumes  is  ,$1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or  $1.75 

if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. They  arc 

profusely  Illustrated,  the  Engravings  used  in  them  having 
alone  cost  about  $35,000.  Those  obtaining  premiums  for 
less  than  twelve  volumes  can  select  any  volumes  desired, 
from  XVI.  to  XXVIII.,  inclusive.  For  ordinary  use,  the 
sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer  quite  well. 

Nos.  94  to  9&. — BBoiaBial  VoEaanacs  of 

the  A«j'"i<MiJturist.—  These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  88 
to  03  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.    Sent  post-paid. 

Nos.  lOO  to  llfl. — <hoo«1  H-Ihraries. 

— In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a,  choice  of  Books  for 
the  Farm,  Garden*  and  Household.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  100  to  111  may 
select  any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  publish- 
ed monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount 
of  the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  $25  01-  $50  worth  of  books  pertaining  to 
the  farm  will  give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  think- 
ing and  observing,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
heads  help  their  hands.  Any  good  book  will,  in  the. 
end,  be  of  far  more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  ex- 
tra acre  of  land  on  coming  to  manhood.  The  thinking, 
reasoning,  observing  man,  will  certainly  make  more  off' 
from  49  acres  than  he  would  offfrom  50 acres  without  the 
mental  ability  which  reading  will  give  him.  Z^^  Let 
the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  uinle  their  efforts  and 
get  an  agricultural  Library  for  general  use. 

No.  113.— General  Book  SPreaniaaaai. 

Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names  may  select  Books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  sub- 
scriber sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at 
$1.20  each;  or  60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50*  TJiis 
offer  is  only  for  clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  boolcs  will 
be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepoM  through  by  us. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fully prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Nov.  15, 1809,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUK  N1WTOKK    MARKETS. 

Hkchip-ts.  Flour.     Wlieat.       Corn.    Bye.  Barley.  Out/;. 

:il  .lavs  this  m'tli.471.0l>0  3.?i;3.000  1,650,000  35.0tl0  8S3.000  1,645.000 
87  days  <IK(lu'th.383,000  2,745,000     817,000    1,530    41,000     838,500 

Sat.ks.  Flour.    Wheat,     Corn.    Hue.    Hurley.    Oats. 

39daysHk!»m'th.312,500  3,811,000  1,965.000  88,500  331,(100  1,537,000 
S7daysi'«Sllu,th.299,00ll  4,401,000  1,474,000  31,000    65,000  1.636,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
I'.kckipts.        Flour.    Want.    Corn.     Bye.    Barley.    Oats, 

29  clays  1869 471,000  3,763.030  1656,000   35.000  853.000  1,04.1,000 

57  clays  1808 434,500  9,989,030  1,161,0ml  244,5:10  823,000  1,113,000 

Salks.  Flour.     Wheat.    Corn.      llyt.    Barley.     Oats. 

29  days  1869. . .  .312.500  8,841,000 1.96^,000   38,500  331,000  1,537,000 
27 Clays  1SS3.     ..358,000  2,086,000  2,289,000196,500  357,500  1,994,000 

3.  Ex}X>rte  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  13: 

Flour.     Wheal. .  Corn.      Bye.  Barley.     Oats. 

1869 1,304,884  16.197.951   1,595,232130,943  46,594    81,969 

1868 811,393    4,800,527  5,645, 795  153.003  01 ,508  119,479 

4.  Slock  of  grain  in  store  at  New   York: 

Wheat,  Corn,     Bye,  Barley,     Oats,     Matt. 

18119.                bush.  bush,    bush.    bush.  bush.     bush. 

iVov.ld .1.610.030  093,035    31.701    31.5S1  281.581    66,7S2 

(let.  II 978,274  44.7.008    84,467      5,018  120,950    01,094 

Sept.  6 745.121      127,730    56,081       183,920  134,870 

Auk.  1) 034,262  253,155    75.797        351  50,219  105,458 

July  10 531,657  328.013    71,418     2,061  259,985    97,177 

JUlieT 017.877  385,241  107.540        383  555,998  109,740 

Mavll 1,016.013  301,100  107,502     17,684  613.165     77  077 

Apr.  10 1,684,683  1,080,769  165,001    48,281  1,178,710    66,604 

Marcllli 1,990,416  1,301,167  211,850    81,616  2.000.457    50,095 

Feb.  10    2,708,009  1,107,016  225.182    91.384  2,390,529    58.084 

Jan.  13 3,524,172  1,509,233  203,260    54,740  2,804,354  230,001 

1S6S. 

Bee.  11 3,475,541  5.011,810  287.101342.021  3.041,591    99,526 

Nov.  10 1,821,057  2,773.000  123,118  31 1.011  2,032,793     23.691 

Oct.  12 1S3,800  2,508,744    31,825    22,026  1,393,936    50,051 

5.  Receipts  at  tide-water  at  Albany  to  Nov.  1th: 

Flour,     Wlieal,        Corn.       Bye.        Bartey,    Oats, 
bbls.        bush.  bush.      bush.  bush.      bush. 

1569 894,600    14,315,000      6.213.200    202,310       743,000    3.131.410 

1808 353,700    10.710,500    16.091.410    415,000    2,673,300    9,400,400 

186i... ..33,100      7,014,000    14,582,400    735,200    2,620,400    6.S76.100 

CUBKKKT   Wnor.KSALIC  l'ISICES. 

Oct.  13.  Nov.  15. 

p«ic«  or  r.oc.D 130K  1303/ 

From:—  Suner  to  Extra  Stato  5  31    ut.  0  75  $5  01    ©  0  41 

Super  to  Extra  Southern....  6  1)0    ©10  50  5  90    ©10  00 

Extra  Western  5  00    ©9  50  5  25    ©9  75 

Rxtra  Genesee 0  75    ©7  75  6  50    ©  s  00 

Sunorflne    Western 5  35    ©5  75  5  00    68  5  50 

1(YK  Fl.orr. 4  20     ©6  05  4  70     ©  6  05 

COUS     MKAI 5  00     (.71  6  25  4,3.7     (Pa  5  25 

wnn.vr— All  kinds ofwlifte.  14.1    ©  l  70  1  to  ©  i  65 

All  kinds  "1  lied  and  Amber.  1  12'.;. 0)  1  47K  1  00  a,  1  43 

Cor.N— Vellow 1  08  "©  1  12  103  ©  1  10 

Mixed  S3   ©  l  06  93  ©  1  07 

Oats— Western 03    ©      67  62  ca      051$ 

Stale 65    ©      08  65  ©      60S 

!!tt  .  1  15    (70  1  20  1  06  ©  1  19 

IUio.ky    1  SO    ©  1  50  1  00  @  1  35 

Hit- lialeU)  1001b 60    ©110  67  ©  1  10 

Straw,  V  100  Ih 05    ©  1  05  65  ©105 

COTTOW—  Middlings,  79    lb   .    .  20    ©      20»4'  21  ©       2.1  \ 

Hops— Crop   of  JS09.  IP  lb 12    ©      20  15  da      88 

FuATnur.s  —Live  Geese,  V  B.  82;.:©     90  ,85  ©     9.'X 

S«KO— Clover,  if  lb  12  '©      13  12  ©      1S^ 

Tiinothy,  *  bushel.... 3  75   <a  4  00  37.1  ©4  00 

Flax.  SB  bushel 2  35    ©  2  50  2  31  da  2  45 

Sugar—  llrnwn.  S'  lb      I03(®      13>$  10>4©      ]3<4 

IIOI.ASSlts.  Cuba.  *>gal          ..  3.7    ©      58  35  13      46 

Copfiik—  Ilio.CGold,  In  bond)  8K@      v-'i  8'..©     12'X 

TOBAOOO.  Kcnluckv,  &c..snib.  8>S©      17  91s«      17 

Seed  Lear,  S»  lb                      .  11    <a     75  12  ©     7.7 

Woor,— Domestic  Fleece, Sf lib.  4.7    ©     60  4.1  ©     00 

Domestic,    pulled.  It  lb 32    ©      47  32  ©      47 

California,   unwashed, 21    da      33  22  ©      33 

Tai.i.ow,  *l  ID          11X@      "X  10H©      Uii 

Ou.Jisi!-  Hi  Ion          ..     .  47O0    ©50  00  46  50  fii49  00 

Pork— Mess,*  barrel..   30  00    030  50  29  71  @30  75 

Prime,  ?>  barrel        85  50    ©26  50  83  75  a  26  75 

Bekp— Plain  iness ..  3.70    ©18  00  3  00  rill  3  00 

La  ri>.  ill   trcs.  &  barrels,  SB  lb.  17    <5]      18'^  16V©      18K 

rSuTTKU— Western,  SB  lb 80    ©     82  20  ©     35 

State.  SB  lb  S3    ©      58K  30  «      50 

CllKKSK 10    ©       17J4  10  O       is 

Brans— 13  bushel —    @      —  2  01  6}  8  50 

Picas— Canada,  in  bond,  SPliu.  —    &     —  1  35  ($145 

Kgos—  Fresh.  SB  dozen         ..   .  25  eo       31  3.1  (to       4! 

P'U-i.TRY  —  I 'u«  l»  &  Chickens.  Ill  ©      13  16  ©      17 

Tnrkevs.  SB  lb    80  ©     2-!  Si  a     22 

Geese,' SB  Pair    175  ©  2  50  175  ©  2  .10 

Potatoes,  New— V  bbl 121  ©2  25  127  ©2  00 

Appi.ks—  V   barrel 100     ©3  50         2  50     ©5  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  SB  bbl —  ©     —  —  ©     — 

Thrmips-?'  bbl 1  00  ©  1  50  1  00  ©  1  50 

Cabihges— IB  100 —  ©     —  —  a     — 

Oxiovs—  n  bbl ...  2  00  ©3  50  2  00  ©3  75 

GltKltv  Cork— IB  100 00  ©100  —  ©      — 

Cutomreks— SB  100 75  ©  1  00  75  ©  1  00 

Pears-SBIiW 3  00  ©1400  5  00  ©Hon 

GRiPES-SBIb —  ©      30  12  @      35 

Bkooji-corx— SB  lb li'A®      13  —  ©     — 

The  Gold  market  has  been  depressed  since  otir  last,  by 
freer  offerings  of  coin,  and  the  price  has  been  as  low  as 
I26I4.  It  closes  at  126  Ji@l  26  X  ■  ■  .There  has  been  a  more 
liberal  supply  of  the  leading  kinds  of  breadstuff's  availa- 
ble since  our  last,  at  generally  easier  though  irregular 
prices.  The  demand  has  been  fairly  active,  especially  for 
Wheat,  Corn,  and  Oats,  partly  on  speculative  account. 
Flour  closed  steadily;  Wheat,  Barley  and  Oats,  in  favor 
of  buyers;  Corn,  firmly,  at  the  annexed  quotations. 
Shippers  arc  not  purchasing  as  confidently,  and  the  ex- 
port movement  has  been  on  a  restricted  scale Cotton 

has  been  much  cheaper,  and  quite  plenty  at  the  reduced 
figures,  on  a  moderately  active  market Provisions 


have  been  in  rather  light  demand  and  unsettled  ;  but  arc 
quoted  somewhat  firmer  and  brisker  at  the  close  . .  Hay 

has  been  salable  and  steady Hops  have  been  in  more 

request  at  advanced  rates,  largely  on  speculative  account 
....Wool  has  been  moderately  inquired  for  within  onr 

former  range Seeds  have  been  dull  and  nearly  nominal. 

Tobacco  slow  of  sale  at  about  previous  figures. 

Ifew   York   iArc   Saoels:   Markets.— 

WEEK  EXOIXO. 

Oct 19th 8,284  12.1 

do.         26th S.I90  123 

Nov 2(1 S,;79  132 

do.          9th 6,898  79 

Total  in  4  Weeks.. .  .31.960  479 


Beeves.  Coios.  Calres.  .Sheep. 


iXo.forpreo.  4  I17?e*s  27,740 

Beeves. 
Average  per  Week 7,990 


2.506 
2,143 
1.601 
1.712 
S.0B2 
6,930 


51,7.71 
43,653 

42,163 

31.046 

172.218 


Siclne.  Toft. 
21,424    84,1(18 

25.383  79.800 
18.622  70.7117 
17,530  61.991 
,8! .(18.7  205.1181 


149,434   69,3.73  253,853 
Cows.  Calves.    Sheep.  Swine. 


do.  do.  last   Month 
do.  do.  prev's  Month 

Average  per  Week,  1808 
do.       do.      do.    ISO- 
do.        do.     do. 
do.        do.      do 
do.        do.     do. 

Total  in  1868 

Total  in  1807 

Total   in   1800. 

Tola!    in    1801.   ... 

Total  in  1S01 


1S0C. 
1865. 
1854. 


0,0:16 
con 
5,731 

5,114 
5,718 


115 
82 

104 
105 
64 
94 
118 
115 
5.10; 
3.369 
4.^87 
0.101 
7.003 


43,071 

:,,.:;,! 

31.130 

27.131 

28,154 

20.010 

li:.  oil 

1.1.311 
I  1,413,479 
09.911  1.171.151  1.1O2.0I3 
62  180  1,040,000  672.000 
71,991  836.733  571,190 
75,021      782,102      600,277 


2.080 
1,7:4 
2.711 
1,5.83 
1,320 
1.800 
1.500 
1,511 


20,741 
17,818 
20.149 

18.800 
21.01.7 
13.000 
11.023 
12.076 
978.001 


101 

...298.128 
..  .290.88! 
...  208.830 
....  270.271 
....  207,609 

There  has  been  a  large  supply  of  beef  cattle  in  market 
this  month,  and  of  better  quality  than  for  the  few  months 
past.  Tho  markets  have  been  too  full  for  lively  trade, 
and  drovers  complain  of  hard  bargains.  Butchers  have 
bought  in  larger  lots,  but  at  a  decline  in  price.  At  no 
time  for  the  past  four  weeks  have  the  markets  been  clean- 
ed out  of  stock,  many  stale  cattle  remaining  over  from 
week  to  week  unsold.  Butchers  say  that  their  stalls  are 
overstocked,  and  that  much  meat  has  been  salted  or  sold 
by  the  side  at  a  sacrifice.  This  state  of  things  makes  a 
dull  market, and  the  butchers  very  shy  of  anything  lint  the 
best,  and  then  they  expect  both  price  and  weight  in  their 
favor.  Below  we  give  the  list  of  prices,  average  price, 
and  figures  at  which  the  largest,  lots  were  sold. 

Oct.  19.  tanged  10  o  17e.      Av.  IP.e.  Large  sales  13  ©  15'^ 

do.  26lb    do.      9  ©10' :e.  do.  lie.  do.        do.    13  ©  15 

Nov.  M       do.      9  tal6c.       do.  1::     e.  do.         do.    IS  ©  14}f 

do.  9th      do.     9  @16c.      do.  13,'jc.  do.        do.    13  @  14;^ 

By  a  comparison  or  these  with  the  figures  given  for  last 
month  there  will  be  seen  a  marked  decline  ill  price,  and 
thK  together  with  an  advance  of  at.  lea=t  ten  per  cent  in 
quality,  makes  a  wide  difference  in  the  condition  and 
feeling  in  market.  Many  really  fat  steers  sold  as  low  as 
14c.  to  1414c.  per  pound,  and  only  the  very  best  reached 
ldUc.     We  place  the  decline  in  price  at  l'^c.  per  pound 

compared  wilh  prices  paid  last  month ITlileli  Cows 

have  been  a  little  more  in  demand,  and  the  supply  quite 
enough  for  good  trade.  Prices  have  looked  up  a  little, 
and  fresh  cows  Bell  quickly.  Old,  half-milked  cows  are 
not  wanted  in  our  market,  and  seldom  bring  more  than 
$50  each.  Common  cows  have  sold  in  lots  of  4  and  5  each 
to  the  city  milkmen  for  $70  to  $75  each.     Good  cows 

bring  $0(1  or  more,  if li  fancy." Veal  Calves.— We 

see  but  little  pood  veal  in  market,  but  plenty  or  calves, 
grass-fed  and  thin,  which  owners  call  veal,  but  it  hardly 
deserves  the  name.  A  decline  in  beef  always  affects  the 
price  of  other  meats,  and  generally  depresses  the  market. 
Sales  are  made  at  low  figures.  Grass-fed  calves  range 
from  4c.  to  Gc.  per  pound,  while  the  few  really  fat,  fresh 
milk  calves  went  quickly  at  lie.  to  12c,  and  if  very  extra 
13c.  per  pound.    "Hog  dressed"  are  coming  in  quite 

plenty,  and  sell  from  15c.  @  19c.  per  pound Sheep.— 

The  receipts  still  keep  in  excess  of  demand,  and  prices 
are  low.  We  notice  but  little  change  in  either  the  state 
of  trade  or  prices  paid;  perhaps  the  quality  is  a  little 
better.  We  quote  very  thin  sheep  as  selling  for3'4and 
4c.;  medium  5c,  and  good  6c.  to  eP-Jc. :  lambs  6c  @  ly.c, 

if  very  exlra  8c  per  pound Swine.— The  supply  has 

not  been  regular,  and  prices  have  varied  somewhat.  The 
"  run  "  is  light  for  the  season,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  the 
early  cold  weather  at  the  West,  enabling  western  packers 
to  begin  operations  sooner.  Prices  ranged,  Nov.  0th.  123£c. 
@  1.1c.  for  -western  dressed,  and  14c.  ((/}  15c.  for  home 
dressed.    Live  hogs  sell  from  9'/Jc@10c  per  pound. 


Cows  for  B>aii*y  BIsc. — A  man  who  thinks 
of  going  into  the  "  dairy  business  "  asks,  "Had  I  better 

buy  cows  at  $40  a  head,  or  calves  at  $3  to  $">,  and  raise 
the  cows  ?" — We  would  buy  cows  one  at  a  time,  looking 
well  to  both  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  taking  ocular 
demonstration  of  both  several  times.  If  an  average  cow 
is  worth  $40,  a  good  one  is  worth  $30,  and  an  extra  one 
$100.  The  average  cow  gives  10  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
the  good  cow  16  to  18  quarts,  the  extra  cow  20  to  25  quarts, 
and  the  butter  increases  too.  but  hardly  in  a  similar  ratio. 
Unless  a  man  breeds  his  own  heifers,  or  knows  all  about 
those  he  raises,  he  had  better  buy  cows. 

ElomeOIatle  Tar.— Mr.  N.  J.  Shepherd, 
Lebanon,  111.,  says:  "  Procure  some  good  fat  pine,  and  cut 
in  small  pieces;  fill  a  large  kettle  that  will  hold  at  least 
15  gallons.  Turn  the  kettle  bottom  upwards  011  a  laive 
stone,  place  sods  around  it,  leaving  a  small  place  for  the 
tar  to  run  out,  and  put  a  dish  under  to  catch  it.  Then 
build  a  fire  on  top  of  the  kettle  to  try  out  the  tar,  and  if 
the  wood  is  good  you  will  have  at  least  from  4  to  6  quarts. 


contamiva-   a   great,   variety   of    Items,  including   man;; 

good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into 

type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsetoherc. 

Postage    13    Cents    a  Year    in  Art- 

vanee.  —The  postage  on  the  American  Agriculturist 
anywhere  in  tho  United  States  and  Territories,  paid  in 
advance,  is  3  cents  a  quarter,  12  cents  a  year.  If  not  paid 
in  advance,  twice  these  rates  may  be  charged. 

How  lo  EScsiait  :— Oieclts  on  New 
York  Banks  or  Manlier*  are  best  for  large  sums  ; 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  Oi-nngo  Jndd   &  Co. 

Post-Ofllee  Money  Orders  may  be  obtain- 
ed at  nearly  every  county  seat,  in  all  Hie  cities,  and  in 
many  of  the  large  towns.  We  consider  them  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  best  means  of  remitting  fifty  dollars  or  less, 
as  thousands  have  been  sent  to  us  xvillioui  any  loss. 

Registered  I.etlerw,  under  tlee  new 
system,  which  went  into  effect  Oct.  1,  1868,  are  a  very 
sare  means  or  sending  small  sums  or  money  where  P.  O. 
Money  Orders  cannot  be  easily  obtained.     Observe,  Ibe 

Registry  fee,  as  well  as  postage,  mast  be  pairl  in  stamp-,  at 
the  office  where  the  letter  is  mailed,  or  it  will  be  liable 
to  be  sent  to  the  Bead  Letter  Office  Buy  and  afji.v  the 
stamps  both  for  postage  and  registry,  put  in  the  money,  and 
seed  the  letter  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his 
receipt  for  it.    Letters  thus  sent  to  us  are  at  our  risk. 

Bound  Copies  of  this  Volume  will 
be  ready  this  month.  Price,  $2,  at  onr  office;  or  $8.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  previous  twelve  volumes 
(16  to  27)  will  be  forwarded  at  the  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style  at  75  cents  per  vol..  (50  cents  extra.'  ir  return- 
ed by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Save  The  Index  Sheet,  which  is  put 
loosely  in  this  number,  so  that  it  can  be  bound  nv  stitched 
at  the  beginning  ol  the  volume  without  cutting  the  thread. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members, 
if  the  subscriptions  all  date  at  the  same  starting  point. 
The  back  numbers  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  added  names. 

Please  Spealt  of  oiirtaerman  Kdi. 
tion. — This  has  all  the  principal  articles  and  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  besides  a  Special  German  Depart- 
ment, by  Hon.  Frederick  Monch.  a  practical  cultivator  in 
Missouri.  This  paper  is  useful  to  the  great  number  of 
German-speaking  cultivators  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially so  to  the  scores  of  thousands  of  new  comers  from 
Faderland.  Terms  the  Bame  as  for  the  English  edition. 
Clubs  may  consist  of  either  edition,  or  partly  of  both. 

Sundry  SJimiiin;;.,. — Mr.  J.  Arthurs  Mur- 
phy says  our  reporter  did  him  injustice  in  the 
reference  to  his  circular  in  this  column  in  August 
last,  and  that,  he  is  doing  a  legitimate  business,  viz.,  that 
of  collecting  lists  of  traders,  manufacturers,  etc.,  for  the 

nse  of    merchants    and    other    business    men T.    F, 

Woods,  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  is  bothering  people  wilh  his  cir- 
culars offering  fac  simile  U.  S.  Treasury  Notes,  and  an 

Oroide  Watch  for  $5;  also,  sundry  books — ■'  Scat!" 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  Note  Swindlers  have  an  ingenious 
dodge  to  avoid  arrest.  The  circulars  are  so  worded  as  to 
make  tho  recipient,  think  he  is  to  get  very  perfect  count  ir- 
feit  money,  whereas  a  careful  examination  will  show  that 
they  offer  only  a  fac  simile,  which  is  really  only  a  small 
photographic  jucture  of  the  notes,  without  the  Treasurer's 
signature.  This  is  worthless  as  money,  of  course,  but 
they  find  plenty  of  customers  who  send  $5  to  $15  a  piece. 
These  hope  to  get  counterfeit,  money  to  circulate,  and  we 
have  no  pity  for  them,  badly  as  we  esteem  the  villains 
who  do  the  swindling.  Among  these  swindlers  are  the 
pretended  firm  of  Noyes  &  Co.,  who  have  several  modes 
of  operation.  One  is,  to  excite  faith  on  the  part  of  their 
dupes  by  first,  sendinga  blank  to  be  signed,  pledging  him 
not  to  expose  the  said  Noyes  &  Co.  if  they  will  deal  with 

him One  of  J.  M.  Blake   &  Co.'s   cheating  circulars 

we  printed  last  month.  A  multitude  of  similar  ones 
have  come  to  hand — also  an  advertisement  by  them  of  an 
alleged  Spanish  Lottery,  offering  prizes  of  $7  to  $7,777.00 
for  10  cts.  To  make  this  pay,  there  must  be  more  fools 
than  we  have  yet  dreamed  or — but  we  suppose  the  so- 
called  J.  M.  Blake  &  Co.  know,  as  lliey  have  been  so  long 
in  the  swindling  business  under  different  names..  .Wogan 
&  Co.,  were  shown  up  by  us  last  month.  They  must  have 
sent  out  an  immense  number  or  their  circulars,  jndi'iug 
from  the  great  number  forwarded  to  us.  One  of  their 
schemes  is  the  "fac  simile"  U.  S.  Treasury  Notes,  de- 
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scribed  above  ...A  '-Friend"  from  the  country,  just  to 
gratify  his  curiosity,  allowed  himself  to  be  coaxed  into 
one  of  the  Oroide,  alias  Envelope  prize,  alias  Swindling 
Shop-,  in  N.  Y..  and  sends  us  a  full  account  of  the  various 
efforts  made  by  stool  pigeons,  etc.,  to  get  his  money.  We 
have  not  room  for  his  letter.  We  have  gone  through  the 
same  operation  so  often  that  most  of  the  swindlers  know 
us  under  every  disguise,  and  refuse  to  operate  "with  ns, 
and  so  have  spoiled  one  of  our  amusements.  Every 
Oroide  Watch  Shop  offering  envelope  tickets  is  a 
manifest    humbug,   and    whoever    pays  a   dollar,   or  a 

dime,  will    be    swindled    before   lie    gets    through 

Various  other  Humbugs,  too  numerous  to  be  noticed 
this  month,  are  in  our  hands.  We  may  indicate  the 
names  of  some  of  them:  W.  II.  Clement  &  Co.,  alias 
Willis  (U.  S.  Treasury  Notes,  etc.) ;  Sundry  cheap  Sew- 
ing Machines,  all  too  cheap  for  anybody  to  lose  their 
money  on;  Barclcy  &  Co.  (Spurious  Money);  Sundry 
'•Medical"  Books  ;  Michelin  &  Co.,  noticed  last  month  ; 
.John  E.  Marion  &  Co.,  vile  books  and  pictures,  with 
Oroide  Watches,  spurious  money,  etc. ;  Sundry  Humbug 
"Doctors,"  and  their  books  and  periodicals,  in  New 
York,  and  at  Albany,  etc.  ;  so-called  "Artists'  Associa- 
tions,"1 existing  only  on  paper,  or  in  circulars ;  Williams- 
burg dry  goods  swindlers  (Chapman  &  Kohl,  etc.),  who 
get  |>00r  women's  money;  a  pretended  weekly  journal, 
offered  for  a  year,  with  an  envelope  ticket  for  an  article 
werth  JIS — all  for  $1,  to  greenhorns  !  Another  monthly 
paper  for  £1.  with  cash  premiums  thrown  in,  amounting 
to  from  $10  to  $500  each ;  a  consumptive  cure,  of  Sayre 
&  Co.,  210  Broadway,  which  happens  to  be  the  center  of 
Fulton  Street— there  is  no  210  Broadway;  Daily  &  Co., 
Spurious  Money.  A  lady,  "  too  poor  to  take  the  Agricul- 
turist ,"  loses  $:>  in  getting  a  "music  bos"  in  Liberty 
Street,  which  proved  to  be  a  mouth  organ,  costing  a  six- 
pence. (She  should  apply  for  remedy  to  the  journal 
which  advertised  it.)    We  have  a  lot  of  others,  but  must 

stop  now Our  most  efficient  ally  in  protecting  the 

people  against  Humbugs,  is  Mr.  James  Gayler,  Special 
TJ.  S.  Mail  Agent,  and  editor  of  The  Mail,  a  first-rate 
monthly  journal,  published  at  the  New  York  Post-office, 
at  $1  a  year,  and  very  useful  to  all  Post-masters,  and 
others  having  much  mail  business.  The  Mail  shows  up 
Humbugs,  and  Mr.  Oayler  constantly  keeps  back  all  the 
letters  to  swindlers,  that  the  law  will  allow  him  tore- 
tain,  and  return  to  the  writers.  The  swindlers  tried  to 
blackmail  him  into  silence  recently,  by  hundred-dollar 
subscriptions  to  his  paper,  but  they  "  caught  a  Tartar,"' 
and  the  Avondale  Sufferers  got  the  money.  vVe  hope  they 
will  make  good  use  of  their  hundred  copies  of  The  Mail. 

Snicide.— On  Thursday,  Nov.  11th,  the  N.T. 
Fruit  Grower's  Club  committed  premeditated  suicide. 
It  has  passed  into  "airy  nothing,"  and  has  given  up  its 
"  local  habitation  and  a  name."'  Want  of  sympathy  from 
the  cold  world  and  a  plentiful  lack  of  cash  in  its  treasury 
were  the  predisposing  causes. 

Staple*  Shade  Flock.— John  D.  Wing, 
Esq.,  Washington,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y.,  has  sold  his  en- 
tire flock  of  justly  celebrated  Thorough-bred  Cotswold 
Sh»  .".  all  of  which  were  imported  or  bred  by  him  direct- 
ly from  imported  stock,  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Chase,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Hiarge  Secltels. —  D.  K.  Underwood,  Ad- 
rian. Mich.,  sent  us  specimens  of  as  large  Scckel  pears 
a*  we  ever  saw.  Tbey  had  been  kept  rather  too  long  to 
allow  us  to  judge  of  their  qnality,  but  for  size  and  beauty 
they  were  remarkable. 

The  Utter  Apple.— Mr.  T.  D.  Plumb,  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  sends  the  Utter  apple  which  he  says  "  is 
becoming  very  popular  iu  the  North-west."  We  do  not 
wonder  at  it  if  the  fruit  is  always  as  fair  and  handsome  as 
those  sent.  "Season,  according  to  location,  from  Nov.  1 
to  February  1,  a  regular  bearer  and  hardy  in  the  North- 
west."   The  flesh  is  very  white,  and  quality  good. 

Send    as    a.    Holiday    Present,  to   a 

country  or  other  friend,  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Agri- 
culturist. It  will  be  useful,  and  will  remind  the  recipient 
of  the  giver,  every  time  it  comes  to  hand.  When  desired, 
In  such  cases,  the  Publishers  enclose  in  the  first  number 
an  office  receipt,  marking  on  it  the  name  of  the  donor. 

'iThc  Wextcr  Circular.  —  This  is  not  a 
Circingle,  nor  any  mechanical  appliance,  but  a  printed 
"circular"  containing  a  few  simple    and  iiseful  hints. 

The     Green  -  House    as    a    Winter 

Garden,  by  F.  E.  Field,  with  a  preface  by  W.  C.  Bryant. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son.  This  is  a  little  Manual 
by  an  English  amateur,  and  is  intended  for  those  who 
manage  a  small  green-house  by  themselves.  The  work  is 
pleasantly  aud  plainly  written,  but  it  is  too  meagre  in  its 
details.   The  whole  story  of  the  green-house  and  descrip- 


tion of  the  selection  of  plants  for  winter  flowering,  being 
told  in  SO  pages  of  large  type.  We  should  hardly  consider 
a  winter  garden,  even  the  smallest  as  well  stocked  if  it 
did  not  contain  Carnations,  Bouvardias,  and  many  other 
things  which  the  author_omits,  and  we  should  leave  out 
of  a  small  collection,  several  which  he  includes.  There 
are,  however,  many  suggestions  which  will  be  useful  to 
the  amateur  in  this  country,  while  the  particular  instruc- 
tions as  to  mixtures  of  soils  are  quite  unsuited  to  our 
cultivators  who  succeed  without  them. 

Poar  Earned.- '  G.  S.  C."  From  the  out- 
line and  description  we  judge  your  pear  to  be  the  Sheldon. 
If  this  be  the  case  you  will  search  long  to  find  a  better  one. 

•'"Wanna  Seed.""— L.  J.  Green,  Faribault 
Co..  Minn.  The  specimen  sent  is  one  of  the  kinds  of 
Millet,  and  is  sometimes  grown  as  a  forage  plant. 

A  <VJoo€l  Cement.— Mr.  J.  Shepherd  says: 
"Mix  a  small  quantity  of  plaster  aud  alum  with  water, 
and  use  in  a  liquid  state.  It  sets  very  hard,  and  is 
especially  good  for  fixing  the  brass  caps  to  lamps. 

B&evrherry  Briars.-"  G.  H.  Q."  asks  how 
he  can  get  rid  of  dewberry  briars  on  land  too  stony  to 
plow.  We  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  than  to  cut 
them  with  a  brush  scythe  and  pasture  the  land  with  sheep. 
If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  a  better  method,  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them.  • 

The  Catawba  "Buried."— At  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Alton,  HI.,  Horticultural  Society,  it 
was  '-Resolved,  That  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  we  con- 
sign our  old  friend  the  Catawba  Grape- Vine  to  the  tomb. 
Long  persistence  in  bad  habits  has  ruined  its  former 
character."— A  novel  way  of  disposing  of  a  grape-vine. 
Why  did  they  not  send  to  Chicago  and  get  a  divorce  ? 
Others  may  like  the  Catawba  if  the  Altoniaus  do  not. 

Twelve  Thousand  I>ollars"  Worth 
of  Engravings,  at  least,  will  be  given  in  the  Agri- 
culturist during  1870.  To  obtain  neatly  printed  copies  of 
all  these  will  cost  only  $1.50,  or  less  to  clubs,  with  all 
the  reading  matter  thrown  in. 

Fruit  in  Washing-*01*  Co.*  IU.— The 
Secretary  of  the  Richview  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  O. 
C.  Barber,  sends  a  statement  which  shows  the  amount  of 
fruit  cultivated  near,  and  shipped  from,  one  station  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rich- 
view  are  planted.  Peach  trees,  95,000;  Apple,  20,000; 
Pear.  7.500:  Cherry,  2,500;  Quince,  3.000;  Grape,  Ki,- 
500;  Gooseberry,  1,800;  Currant,  2,000;  Blackberry, 
10,000;  Raspberry,  20,000;  acres  of  Strawberries,  21.  Of 
the  above  number  of  trees  and  plants,  the  great  majority 
is  not  yet  in  bearing  condition.  The  statistical  com- 
mittee report  that  sales  of  peaches  have  reached  30.000 
boxes;  apples  1,000  barrels ;  pear?  1,000  boxes;  cherries 
500  cases;  strawberries,  22,000  quarts;  tomatoes  10,000 
boxes,  besides  large  quantities  of  melons,  squashes,  cu- 
cumbers, and  other  garden  productions. 

Wheat    or  Corn,  for  Bins:  Feed  ?— 

"H.  A.  W.,"  writing  from  Ellington.  111.,  says:  "At  this 
time  (September  3)  in  the  Quincy market,  wheat  is  worth 
from  75  cents  to  $1  ^  bushel :  corn  firm  at  75  cents  $ 
bushel;  potatoes  40  cents  f?  bushel;  pork  is  about 
$0  00  per  hundred,  gross, ,1  and  asks:  "Which  will 
it  pay  best  to  fatten  our  bogs  upon  ?  And  in  what 
shape  shall  we  feed  it  to  get  the  best  results?"  Ans. 
Wheat  is  richer  than  corn  in  starch  and  albuminous 
matter;  corn  is  richer  in  oil;  your  choice  lies  between 
the  two,  for  potatoes  at  40  cents  cannot  compete. 
Judging  from  the  analyses  quoted  by  Johnson  in  "  How 
Crops  Grow,11  that  we  should  decidedly  prefer  wheat  at 
the  price  named,  and  besides  we  believe  that,  while  the 
corn  would  need  to  be  ground  and  cooked  to  give  the 
best  results  in  feeding,  the  wheat  might  simply  be  soaked 
aud  boiled.  The  amount  of  boiling  it  would  need  would 
be  shown  by  experiment.  No  kernels  should  pass  the 
animals  undigested. 

Connecticut  State  Poultry  Socie- 
ty.—The  firet  show  of  this  Society  took  place  at  New 
Haven,  on  the  0th  aud  10th  ult.,  and  from  the  good  quali- 
ty of  many  of  the  fowls  anil  the  enthusiasm  manifested, 
may  be  called  a  success.  There  were  about  250  entries, 
comprising  nearly  a  thousand  specimens,  comparatively 
few  of  which  came  up  to  the  recognized  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. They  were  mostly  from  residents  of  the  State. 
Much  experience  has  been  gained,  and  another  exhibition 
will  show  the  good  results.  The  largest  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  John  G.  North,  of  New  Haven,  who  had  a  varied 
collection,  a  large  portion  being  from  the  recent  sale  of 
John  B.  Gough's  stock,  C.  P.  Nettleton,  of  Birmingham, 


J.  S.  Bcstor,  of  Hartford,  G.  W  Bradley  &  Son,  of  Ham- 
den,  H.  H.  Snow,  and  E.  B.  Dibble,  of  New  Haven.  In 
the  class  of  Asiatic  fowls,  the  largest  display  was  of  light 
Brahmas,  some  of  which  were  of  great  excellence.  Two 
coops  of  Buff  Cochins,  said  to  be  from  the  Cooper  ($315) 
trio,  promise  well.  Philander  Williams,  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  had  a  fine  coop  of  Dark  Brahmas.  There  wero 
fine  specimens  of  the  Creve  Occurs  from  Albert  Leeds  of 
New  London,  and  others,  Houdans  from  Nettleton,  and 
a  fair  show  of  games.  In  White  Leghorns,  the  competi- 
tion was  spirited,  but  no  single  coop  was  up  to  the  stand- 
ard laid  down  by  the  Agriculturist,  last  March.  Of  orna-  J 
mental  fowls,  the  largest  display  was  of  Silver  Spangled 
Hambnrghs  ;  many  birds,  however,  should  have  been  dis- 
qualified according  to  established  rules.  A  crested 
turkey  attracted  much  attention,  and  far  excels  in  size  of 
crest  one  that  made  such  a  stir  among  poultry  fanciers  in 
England  last  season.  We  regret  that  but  three  judges  were 
selected  to  award  the  premiums  to  so  large  a  number 
of  fowls,  but  suppose  it  was  unavoidable;  and  congrat- 
ulating the  Society  upon  its  success,  trust  it  may  be  en- 
couraged to  renewed  efforts,  and  achieve  great  results. 

Why   so    initcli  White  ?  —  A   Canadian 

asks  ns  "Why  it  is  that  farmers  almost  invariably  paint 
their  houses  white  ?  In  riding  through  a  country  covered 
with  snow,  how  the  eye  wearies  of  the  white  and  longs 
for  some  relief.  Why  not  in  such  a  white  country  paint 
houses  drab  or  brown,  or  anything  but  white."  We  also 
ask,  why  not  ?  It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  this 
fashion  exists  in  Canada.  It  seem-*  to  bean  American 
peculiarity.  Perhaps  itis  owingto  the  dry,  stimulating  at- 
mosphere, and  to  our  go-ahead  disposition  that  inclines  us 
to  take  light  and  hopeful  views  of  life.  Our  correspondent 
says,  we  never  see  white  houses  in  any  of  the  works  of 
great  Italian  painters.  This  is  probably  true,  and  while  wo 
would  personally,  never  paint  a  house  white,  yet  we  would 
rather  be  an  American  than  an  Italian. 

The  I)aTi«"  Corn  Crih  not  Patent- 
ed.—The  following  letter  of  Mr.  P.  Davis,  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  explains  itself:     "  I  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  many  think  that  my  corn  crib  (illustrated  in 
your  paper  of  April  last,)  is  or  is  to  be  patented.    Will 
you  please  inform  the  people  that  it  is  not,  and  will  not 
be  patented,  and  that  I  have  never  intended  to  make 
anything  out  of  it  except  a  good  corn  crib  for  myself  while 
I  have  use  for  one.    This  fall,  on  the  13th  of  Oct.,  I  had  j 
my  crib  full  of  corn  all  husked,  and  it  is  now  nice  and  dry.  % 
I  will  warrant  that  not  an  ear  of  it  spoils  by  being  put* 
in  too  soon,  and  that  not  a  rat  can  be  found  in  the  crib.*' 

Millcitis:  Machines.  —John  W.  Mills, 
Mass.  Ag.  College,  asks :  kl  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion 
of  Milking  Machines,  in  the  Agriculturist';"1  The  best  is 
doubtless  a  stout  calf— which  squeezes  and  sucks  the  teat, 
and  occasionally  butts.  Next  best  is  the  human  hand  ; 
probably  the  female  band,  as  this  is  managed  with  force 
enough,  gentleness  and  patience.  Men  make  very  good 
milkers  if  they  try.  As  to  mechanical  contrivances  for 
milking  we  have  seen  several,  and  some  would  milk  ap- 
parently pretty  well,  but  we  never  yet  have  had  any  evi- 
dence that  they  could  be  long  used  with  safety  to  toe  cows, 
with  economy,  or  without  rapidly  drying  np  the  flow  of 
milk.  We  have  sought  information  diligently  and  have 
repeatedly  published  similar  statements  to  this. 

4*o»hers  and  Hedges.— "C.  M.  M.,"  Col- 
lege Springs,  Iowa,  finds  gophers  very  destructive  to 
Osage  Orange  hedges,  and  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any 
hedge  plant  that  will  not  be  attacked  by  these  animals. 
Who  will  answer  ? 

Xaa*  on  Peach  Trees, — A  correspondent 
at  Bartlett,  Tenn.,  informs  us  that  he  followed  the  advice 
of  ltTen  Acres  Enough,"  and  covered  Ids  peach  trees  for 
a  few  inches  above  the  ground  with  tar  to  keep  off  the 
borer.    Result— a  lot  of  very  good  fire-wood. 

Hnclcleoerry  Seed.— "H.  B.,"  Ottawa, 
111.  But  few  have  tried  raising  Huckleberries  from 
seed.  Fuller  recommends  to  mix  the  seed  with  sand, 
aud  put  it  in  a  pot  or  box  and  bury  in  the  ground  all 
winter ;  in  spring  sow  sand  and  all  on  a  well  prepared  bed.  ; 

Osage  Orange  Ilcdge.- u  S.  S.  B.,"  Blair 

Co.,  Pa.  One-year-old  plants  arc  set  in  the  spring,  and  it 
takes  about  four  years  to  get  a  good  hedge.  It  will 
do  well  on  good  grain  soil.  If  the  soil  is  poor  or  the 
situation  bleak,  the  Honey  Locust  will  succeed  better. 

A  Winter  in  Florida,  by  Ledyard  Bill.— 
Those  contemplating  a  visit  to  Florida,  whether  for 
health  or  with  a  view  to  making  a  settlement,  will  find 
much,  useful  and  interesting  information  in  this  pleasant 
world,    N.  Y. :  Wood  &  Holbrook.    Price,  $1.25,  by  mail. 
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Farm  Wages  nisist  Come  I>©vru.— 

"  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  we  are  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  paying  all  good,  faithful  workers  the  high- 
est wages  that  can  possibly  be  afforded.  But  the  employer 
Is  equally  worthy  of  his  hire.  The  farm  can  not  pay  be- 
yond a  reasonable  per  centage  of  its  products  for  work- 
men. The  cost  of  freightage  and  other  marketing  ex- 
penses is  about  the  same  for  wheat  at  75c.  per  bushel  as 
for  that  sold  at  $1-50.  But  making  no  allowance  for  this, 
let  us  reckon  the  wages  of  laborers  in  wheat,  or  other 
produce,  which  he  must  buy  for  his  family.  Suppose  we 
put  the  wages  of  a  good  workman  at  four  bushels  of 
wheat  per  week  with  board,  or  5yz  bushels  without 
board.  This,  with  wheat  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  is  $25,  or 
$34.37  per  month,  if  the  employer  sells  his  wheat  and 
pays  money.  Is  it  just  that  he  should  pay  the  same  money 
■wages  when  his  wheat  brings  only  75c.?  The  plain  truth 
is,  he  cannot  afford  it.  He  canuot  give  8  or  11  bushels 
of  wheat  for  a  week's  work.  If  the  laborer  could  feed 
his  family  two  years  ago  on  four  bushels  of  wheat  per 
week,  he  can  get  along  on  less  than  double  that  quantity 
now,  while  the  employer  is  straightened  for  the  means  to 
pay  interest,  purchase  machinery  or  implements,  stock, 
etc.  If  laborers  do  not  appreciate  these  facts,  and  moderate 
their  demands  accordingly,  farmers  will,  from  absolute 
necessity^  be  compelled  to  shorten  sail,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  laborers  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  Every 
farmer  will,  of  course,  do  the  best  he  can  to  retain  his 
well-tried  men,  and  to  keep  some  improvements  going  on. 
By  the  way,  we  would  like  to  receive  from  some  of  our 
readers,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  statements  as 
to  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  of  corn  also,  that 
have  been  equivalent  to  the  average  wages  of  farm  hands, 
with  and  without  board,  during  each  of  the  years  1S65, 
1SG7  and  1869— we  refer  to  men  employed  by  the  month 
for  the  entire  year. 

The  American  ISortieu5*nrat  An- 
nual,—This  Tear-Book,  ready  early  the  present  month, 
presents,  in  a  condensed  form,  a  great  amount  of  infor- 
mation useful  to  the  professional  horticulturist  or  to  the 
amateur  grower  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Dr. 
Warder  furnishes  an  account  of  New  Apples,  giving  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  Crabs,  which  are  now  assuming  so 
much  importance  to  our  North-western  orchardists.  Mr. 
Barry  has  an  article  on  the  New  Pears.  F.  R.  Elliott 
sums  up  the  New  Peaches  and  Cherries,  upon  which 
fruits  be  is  our  best  authority.  A.  S.  Puller  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  Small  Fruits,  and  ag  he  is,  as  usual,  severe 
on  nominal  varieties,  his  article  will  not  be  relished  by 
the  growers  of  such.  Mr.  Hoopes  gives  a  description  of 
some  new  Evergreens.  Mr.  W.  G.  Comstock,  long  known 
as  one  of  our  most  reliable  seed-growers,  has  an  article  on 
Seed  Raising.  New  varieties  of  Grapes  are  described,  and 
a  distinguished  amateur  presents  an  article  on  Inarching 
the  Grape.  New  Green-House  and  Bedding  Plants  are 
treated  of  by  Peter  Henderson,  while  the  Annuals  are 
discussed  by  James  Tick.  Notes  upon  New  Vegetables 
arc  furnished  by  Gregory  and  others.  Besides  these  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  editorial  work,  including  references 
to  the  illustrations  that  have  appeared  in  the  various 
journals,  List  of  Nurserynien  and  other  dealers,  Books  of 
the  Tear,  etc.,  etc.  The  illustrations  are  prepared  with 
gi«at  care,  and  the  volume  is  a  handsome  as  well  as  a 
useful  one.    Price,  by  mail,  50c.  paper,  75c,  in  boards. 

Terrible  l>caths  aud  great  destruction  of 
property  are  occurring  weekly,  if  not  daily,  in  our  country 
from  the  use  of  the  various  coal  or  kerosene  oils.  The 
inferior  oils  are  so  much  cheaper,  that  they  are  used 
ten  times  as  much  as  are  the  safe  kinds.  Accidents  like 
the  breaking  of  lamps,  or  upsetting  them,  or  the  firing  of 
the  gases,  will  occur  among  servants  and  children,  and 
even  with  the  greatest  care  of  grown  people.  A  sudden 
covering  of  the  flame  with  a  large  cloth  will  frequently 
extinguish  it,  but  most  persons  are  too  nervous  or  too 
frightened  to  do  this  in  time.  The  only  positive  safety  is 
in  using  the  non-explosive  kinds  like  the  gennine 
''Pratt's  Astral  Oil."  (It  is  offered  as  one  of  our  premi- 
ums, No.  75).  One  of  our  associates  had  a  glass  wall- 
lamp,  filled  with  this  oil,  fall  from  its  fastenings  last 
week.  It  broke,  and  the  oil,  with  the  burning  wick  in 
it,  spread  over  the  floor,  but  no  burning  of  the  oil  occur- 
red beyond  the  wick.  He  would  not  use  any  other  oil 
now  if  this  cost  $5  a  gallon— nor  would  we. 

Sliimhiag*  Advertisements  in  Ag- 
ricultural Papers.— Some  of  our  correspondents 
have  sent  us  advertisements  of  Gift  Enterprises  and  the 
like,  cut  from  the  columns  of  other  papers.  We  much  re- 
gret that  any  agricultural  paper  should  publish  such 
things ;  but  would  it  not  have  more  effect  to  express  your 
disapprobation  to  the  papers  in  which  they  appear,  than  to 
us  ?  .Whatever  we  say  might  have  little  influence  with 
thera ;  a  word  now  and  then  from  their  readers  would. 


To   Thee,  Reader, 

And   not   to  Somebody   Else, 


Thy  Subscription  Expires  NOW. 

(Probably.) 


We  every  year  receive  severe  com- 
plaints from  subscribers  because  we  stop 
their  papers  on  expiration  of  subscrip- 
tion.— They  say :  "  Don't  you  know  us 
well  enough  as  old  subscribers,  not  to 
stop  the  paper,  because  we  didn't  hap- 
pen to  pay  up  on  the  instant  ?"■ — Hold 
good  friends!  If  you  send  a  dollar's 
worth  of  dry  goods,  or  farm  produce,  or 
a  ream  of  paper  to  a  man,  you  don't, 
when  that  is  gone,  send  another  dollar's 
worth,  until  it  is  ordered.  Neither  do 
we.  We  can  not  say  that  every  one 
wants  the  paper  continued,  any  way.  It 
is  impracticable  to  write  aud  tell  every 
subscriber  when  his  time  is  up.  This 
would  cost  thousands  of  dollars.  (We 
furnish  the  paper  now  for  less  than  it 
costs  to  make  it,  and  every  penny  added 
to  the  cost  of  supplying  it  is  a  heavy 
matter.)  Our  personal  friends  suffer 
equally  with  others,  because  clerks  must 
necessarily  be  employed  to  make  up 
the  mail  lists,  and  they  must  work  by 
the  general  rule,  to  enter  in  the  mail 
books  only  the  names  of  those  paid  up. 

To  Start  the  Year  Square,  we  say  to 

the  Reader,  it  is  very  probable  that  his 
subscription  expires  NOW- — with  this 
last  number  of  the  volume.  Those  who 
have  recently  renewed  will  of  course 
find    the    paper    coming   on   regularly. 

We  cordially  invite  every  present  sub- 
scriber to  renew  NOW.  We  know  we 
shall  make  the  paper  worthy  of  con- 
tinued patronage,  and  it  will  help  us 
much  if  renewals  and  new  names  are  sent 
in  at  once — the  first  week  in  December — 
so  that  we  can  get  them  all  well  arranged 
in  next  year's  books,  ready  for  mailing  the 
next  number  before  the  Holidays.  It  will 
take  no  more  time  to  write  the  few  words 
required  to  order  a  subscription  continued 
now,  than  it  will  to-morrow  or  next  week 
when  it  may  be  forgotten  or  overlooked. 

J^  So  Please  Renew  NOW.  _JF? 


Special  Premium.— The  Enmclan 

Grape.— This  remarkable  grape  is  now  attracting  much 
attention,  being  a  beautiful  black  grape  of  the  first 
quality,  and  ripening  some  time  before  the  Delaware.  It 
has  already  been  planted  in  many  different  sections  of 
the  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  promises  of  its  success  are  most  flattering.  It 
has  proved,  generally,  vigorous  and  hardy.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  is,  in  onr  judgment,  as  good  as  any  variety 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  except  it  be  the  Iona.  It  has 
taken  the  highest  premium  for  quality  at  many  exhibi- 
tions this  fall.  We  are  convinced  tliat  this  grape  is 
worthy  of  general  trial,  and  we  shall  take  much  interest 
in  seeing  its  true  merits  developed.  We  have  made  ar- 
rangements with  Messrs.  Hasbrouclc  &  Bnshnell.of  Iona, 
near  Peekskill,  N.  T.,  who  have  the  original  stock  of  the 
vines,  aud  a  very  superior  stock  of  the  young  plants,  to 
furnish  us  a  limited  number  of  No.  1,  and  extra  vines 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  them  as  premiums,  and  we  give 
our  subscribers  the  benefit  of  our  large  purchase  by  fur- 
nishing the  vines  as  premiums  at  the  lowest  rate  per 
thousand.  We  furnish  the  American  Agriculturist,  with 
Eumelan  vine*,  as  follows  ; 

1  copy  for  one  year  and  1  No.  1.  Eumelan  vine  for  $2.50 
4  copies "    "       "     "    4       "  "  »     "       9.00 

10      "     "    "      "     "  10       ' •      23.00 

20      «     ••    "      «     «  20       "  '•  '•     «      40.OO 

We  will  furnish  an  Extra  quality  0/  Tine,  as  follows  : 
1  copy  for  one  year  and  1  Extra  Eumelan  vine  for    $3.25 
4  copies "    "      ls      "    4       "  "  "     "      12.00 

10       "    "     "       "      "    10        "  "  «      '•      20.50 

20       "     '■     «       "      "    20        '■  "  •■      »     55.00 

Or  we  will  give 
One  No.  1  Eumelan  vine  for  4  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 
Or  one  Extra    "  "      '•  0  "  "      1.50    '• 

These  vines  will  be  of  really  No.  1  aud  extra  quality, 
and  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  or  boxed,  by  ex- 
press, the  receiver  paying  express  charges  only.  Orders 
received  too  late  for  sending  this  fall  will  be  entered, 
and  the  viues  forwarded  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  in  the  spring. 

How  does  tlie  Water  get  iinto  Tiles? 

—It  gets  in  through  the  joints.  Jnst  lay  twenty  or  thirty 
rods  of  tiles  and  make  the  joints  as  tight  as  possible,  then 
let  a  stream  of  water  into  the  tiles  and  dam  it  up  at  the 
lower  end,  and  see  how  fast  the  water  will  flow  out  from 
the  joints  between  the  tiles.  Now,  when  the  tiles  are  laid 
in  the  ground  and  they  are  surrounded  with  water,  the 
water-will  rush  into  the  tiles  through  the  joints  nearly  or 
quite  as  fast  as  the  water  in  the  other  case  would  rush  ont 
of  them.  But,  perhaps,  you  mean  to  ask  how  the  water 
that  is  in  the  land  gets  to  the  underdrain.  In  sandy  or 
gravelly  land  it  gradually  soaks  through  the  particles  of 
soil  for  several  rods  on  each  side  of  the  drain.  But  to 
many  people  it  is  a  mystery  how  water  can  soak  throngh  a 
tenacious  clay  three  or  four  feet  deep  to  the  tiles.  Wet  clay 
as  it  dries,  contracts,  and  seams  or  pores  .are  formed.  You 
will  observe  this  on  a  piece  of  wet  clay  land. .  In  the  dry 
weather  of  summer  it  splits  open  into  cracks,  not 
unfreqitently  an  inch  wide.  Well,  when  yon  put  tiles 
into  such  a  soil,  the  water  drains  away  for  a  few  inches  on 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  ditch,  and  as  the  laud  becomes 
dry  it  cracks  open,  and  the  water  from  the  adjoining  land 
flows  into  these  cracks  and  through  them  to  the  tiles. 
As  more  land  flrys  more  cracks  are  formed,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  soil,  if  the  drains  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, becomes  full  of  these  small  fissures.  When  these 
are  once  formed,  they  wiil  always  continue  open,  and  the 
water  will  pass  off  rapidly.  We  have  heard  old  farmers 
declare  that  they  knew  water  could  not  get  through  wet 
clay  land,  because  they  had  seen  a  bole  made  by  the  foot 
of  an  ox  not  a  yard  from  an  open  ditch,  which  would  aud 
did  hold  water  for  several  weeks,  or  until  it  was  evaporat- 
ed. The  explanation  of  this  is  simple  enough.  Notwith- 
standing the  ditch,  the  land  was  saturated  with  water 
from  the  acres  of  land  on  each  side  of  it.  Had  a  couple  of 
deep  ditches  been  cut,  say  ten  rods  apart,  the  land  be- 
tween the  ditches  would  not  hold  water,  at  least  not 
after  a  few  months,  when  the  soil  had  once  become  dry 
from  below,  and  full  of  minute  fissures  or  cracks. 

"Wliat  Do  You  Mean  by  Faliovr- 

iug  Laud  ?"— Generally,  we  mean  plowing  land,  and 
letting  it  lie  a  season  without  sowing  a  crop ;  in  the 
iheautime  ban-owing,  cultivating,  plowing,  and  otherwise 
stirring  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  mellowing  it  and  de- 
stroying weeds.  An  ordinary  summer-fallow  is  a  piece 
of  sward  land,  plowed  in  May,  or  early  in  June,  and 
again  plowed  in  July,  and  after  each  plowing  the  land  is 
harrowed,  aud  rolled  and  cultivated  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  according  to  its  condition :  and  then,  in 
September,  the  land  is  plowed  again,  harrowed,  aud 
drilled  in  with  wheat.  Another  kind  of  summer-fallow 
is  to  turn  over  a  clover  sod  in  June,  and  sow  it  to  wheat 
in  September,  without  any  more  plowing,  merely  work- 
ing the  surface  with  a  cultivator,  harrow,  etc.,  during  the 
summer,  to  keep  down  the  weed6.     Of  late  years,  this 
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has  become  a  very  common  method  of  summer-fallowing 
for  wheat.  What  "Walks  and  Talks"  calls  "  Fall  Fallow- 
ing," is  plowing  a  piece  of  sod  land  in  July  or  August, 
harrowing  and  working  it  as  you  would  if  it  were  to  he 
sown  with  winter  wheat,  and  then  not  sowing  it;  hut 
continue  to  cultivate  or  plow  it  in  the  fall,  and  theu  sow 
it  to  barley,  or  wheat,  or  oats,  in  the  spring.  The  ad- 
vantages he  claims  for  the  plan  are,  that  you  work  the 
land  quite  as  well  as  if  it  was  summer-fallowed,  that  it 
is  exposed  for  a  much  longer  time  to  the  ameliorating  in- 
fluences of  the  sun,  air,  and  frost,  and  that  you  lose  no 
crop  except  grass  in  the  fall. 

Bitter  Butter.— "G.  W.   S.,"  of  De  Kalb 

Co.,  111.,  writes:  "I  have  just  finished  churning  for  my 
wife,  and  the  butter  churned  is  quite  bitter;  the  cream 
was  bitter  as  well  as  the  butter.  She  keeps  the  milk  in 
the  cellar.  When  the  cream  is  skimmed  it  is  sweet.  She 
has  to  set  it  by  the  stove  in  order  to  become  sour,  and  as 
it  becomes  sour  it  also  becomes  bitter.  Can  you  tell  the 
cause  and  remedy  ?"  In  all  probability  the  cream  stood 
too  long  before  it  was  churned.  At  this  season  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  keep  milk  in  cold  cellars.  The  cream 
rises  much  better  if  moderately  warm  ;  a  temperature  of 
60°  is  about  right.  Keep  the  cream-pot  covered  with  a 
towel,  and  at  about  the  same  temperature.  Stir  the  cream 
as  often  as  new  is  added.  Keep  both  milk  and  cream 
where  they  will  not  absorb  kitchen  or  other  odors,  espe- 
cially smoke  of  wood  fires  or  of  burning  grease,  and 
churn  as  often  as  once  a  week.  Sec  that  the  cows  have 
salt  and  do  not  eat  decayed  turnips,  turnip  leaves,  or  cab- 
bages. Sound  turnips  and  cabbages  impart  very  little 
flavor,  especially  if  fed  at  milking  time. 


Asking-  Qucsfiioi&s.— "  J.  H.  R.,"  writes: 
"I  see  you  answered  some  questions  in  'Walks  and 
Talks,'  and  so  I  thought  I  would  ask  a  few.  I  suppose 
you  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  boy  fifteen  years  old  writ- 
ing to  you.11— Laugh  at  yon  !  Why  should  wc  ?  A  ques- 
tion, asked  in  a  respectful  manner,  and  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire for  information,  is  always  complimentary.  Xothiug 
pleases  us  better  than  to  be  asked  questions,  even  from 
the  old  folks  ;  but  it  is  our  delight  to  answer  a  boy.  His 
questions  arc  answered  elsewhere. 

HIe«li£E3!c;'  si  si  it  BIedg*iEBg  IPlsiHats  in  the 

Southern  States,  by  Thomas  Affleck.  This  little  work 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Affleck  just  before  his  death,  and  is 
now  published  by  E.  II.  Cashing,  Houston,  Texas.  It.  is 
mainly  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  those  plants  which 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  Texas  and  other  Southern 
States,  and  while  it  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  live  in 
those  warm  regions,  it  contains  but  little  that  is  appli- 
cable to  severer  climates.  The  Cherokee  Rose  is  the 
author's  favorite  hedge  plant,  of  which  be  gives  a 
fuller  account  than  we  have  seen  elsewhere. 

Vermont  Dairyman^  Association. 

— This  Society  announces  its  annual  meeting  for  about 
the  third  week  in  January.  Dr.  Loring  and  Mr.  X.  A 
Willard  will,  of  course,  be  there.  Particulars  may  bo 
learned  from  Mr.  O.  S.  Bliss,  the  corresponding  secretary, 
whose  address  is  Georgia,  Vt. 


A  Work   on   l*eacla   Culture* — The 

United  States  is  the  great  peach  country  of  the  world, 
and  yet  we  have  no  good  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
peach.  We  are  gratified  to  announce  that  we  shall  soon 
issue  a  very  complete  Peach  Culturist,  by  an  experienced 
planter  in  the  peach  regions  of  Delaware.  The  work  is 
remarkably  full  in  all  the  details  of  peach  orcharding,  and 
gives  all  the  instructions  for  its  successful  prosecution 
that  can  be  conveyed  in  a  book  form. 

Hfew  York  State  Poultry  Society. 

—This  Society  holds  its  second  exhibition  at  the  Empire 
Skating  Kink  in  New  York  City  from  the  1st  to  the  9th 
of  December.  D.  E.  Gavitt,  of  New  York,  is  Secretary. 
The  first  show  was  the  finest  ever  held  in  America,  aud 
we  expect  much  from  the  second. 


Steel  Plows.  —  A  correspondent  asks 
"What  is  the  difference  between  the  common  metal 
plow  and  the  cast-steel  plow  spoken  of  in  the 'Walks 
and  Talks?1"  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  one  is 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  the  other  of  castrated.  The  Rem- 
ington plows  are  made  of  rolled  cast-steel.  The  Collins' 
plows  are  also  made  of  cast-steel,  but  the  metal  is  poured 
into  a  mould  in  the  same  way  that  ordinary  cast-iron 
plows  are  made,  and  hence  they  are  called  "  cast  cast- 
steel  "  plows.  Cast-steel  is  malleable,  cast-iron  is  not, 
hence  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  steel  plow  is,  that  the 
points  can  be  sharpened  by  a  blacksmith. 

ESaills  in  E5;srness.  —  Our  article  last 
month  on  working  bulls  occupied  so  much  space,  that 
we  could  not  give  such  credit  as  we  wished,  to  corre- 
spondents who  have  kindly  furnished  us  with  facts.  Mr. 
A.  T.  Davis,  of   Maine,  wrote  thus:    "I  have  a  good- 


sized  Ayrshire  bull  which  I  work  in  harness  daily,  using 
a  single  yoke  instead  of  a  collar,  I  have  my  work  har- 
ness made  to  work  double  or  single.  I  use  for  the  hull 
one  of  the  saddles  from  my  harness.  This  holds  up  the 
shafls  of  the  cart,  and  enables  the  bull  to  hold  back  go- 
ing down  hill.  The  chain-traces  attached  to  the  yoke 
instead  of  to  the  harness,  as  in  the  case  of  a  horse.  The 
reins  pass  under  the  yoke,  aud  attached  to  a  ring  iu  his 
nose.  By  this  arrangement  I  am  enabled  to  use  him  in 
an  ordinary  horse  cart,  without  change.  I  can  use  the  bull 
or  a  horse  at  option,  either  in  cart  or  sled.  The  shafts 
project  forward,  under  the  yoke,  a  short  distance,  so  as 
not  to  catch  between  the  bow  aud  his  neck.  In  fact,  I 
use  him  about  the  same  as  you  would  a  horse,  except 
that  he  works  iu  a  yoke  instead  of  a  collar.11  The  head- 
yoke  illustrated  was  copied  from  a  sketch  sent  by  John 
Joeckel,  of  Orangeville,  Iowa,  a  German  subscriber,  who 
gave  a  description  of  it,   and    his  method  of  using  it. 

Claeese.  —  A  $100   Premium.  —  The 

American  Dairymen's  Association  offers  a  premium  of 
$100.00  for  the  best  original  essay  upon  " The  claims  of 'cheese 
as  a  wholesome,  nutritious  and  economical  article  of  food,'1'' 
Competing  essays  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Gard- 
ner B.  Weeks,  Syracuse,  by  the  20th  of  December.  The 
award  will  be  made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, January  12th  and  13th,  at  Utica,  N".  Y. 

A  sues  ara^l  Potashes, — The  disappear- 
ance of  potashes  and  of  ashes,  both  leached  and  uu- 
leached,  from  the  common  market,  and  of  potasheries 
from  the  land,  was  the  subject  of  a  "  Basket  item  "  last 
Sept.,  in  which  we  quoted  our  friend  Titus  Oaks,  Esq., 
whom  we  regard  as  high  authority  upon  a  large  range 
of  practical  subjects,  a  little  inaccurately.  This  has 
elicited  the  following  letter  from  him:  "In  get- 
ting information  from  Titus  Oaks  in  regard  to  the 
strength  and  weight  of  house  or  wood-ashes,  you  mis- 
took him  in  regard  to  the  last  potash  factory  being  given 
up  ;  and  as  you  sometimes  quote  him  as  authority,  please 
make  a  correction.  lie  intended  to  be  understood  that 
the  last  one  with  which  he  had  had  dealings  in  this  State 
was  given  up.  There  are  some  half  dozen  very  small  mak- 
ers left  in  the  State,  some  of  which  purchase  ashf  s  and 
lench  out  the  potash  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  leached 
ashes  for  manure.  Why  will  not  some  of  you  scientific 
men  tell  us  what  there  is  in  leached  wood  ashes  so  valua- 
ble in  comparison  with  unleached?  Perhaps  a  substi- 
tute may  be  found.  Wood-ashes,  and  potash  from  them, 
will  be  almost  unknown  as  articles  of  commerce  in  a 
few  years.  There  is  only  about  one-eighth  (i'Q)  as  much 
sold  iu  New  York  as  there  was  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  only  1-500  part  as  much  produced  in  this  State.  (Mr. 
Clement  Guion,  who  has  been  in  the  New  York  Potash 
Inspection  office  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  thinks 
only  1-1000  as  much  in  the  State.)  Almost  any  close  ob- 
server will  tell  you  that  leached  ashes  have  a  value  far 
beyond  what  agricultural  chemists  prize  them  at. 

Barl»erries.— N.  C.  Neice,  Tama  Co.,  Iowa. 
The  specimens  sent  are  both  European  Barberries,  but 
one  is  the  purple-leaved  variety.  The  common  Barberry 
used  for  hedges  is  of  foreign  origin.  There  is  a  native 
species  in  the  Southern  Mountains,  but  we  have  never 
seen  it  in  cultivation.  The  Barberry  makes  a  beautiful 
hedge,  but  we  have  never  seen  one  that  we  thought 
cattle-proof  in  the  western  sense.  As  to  the  effect  on 
grain,  it  is  suspected  that  the  shrub  nourishes  one  form 
of  the  smut  that  affects  grain,  but  this  is  not  proven. 

Scnppernong;  CSrsipe. — Messrs.  Tbigpen 
&  Dancy  sent  us  a  box  of  the  Scuppcrnong  grapes  which 
reached  us  in  better  order  than  any  we  have  heretofore 
had.  We  are  asked  for  an  opinion  on  its  merits.  Were 
it  a  question  between  grapes  aud  no  grapes,  we  should 
say,  give  us  plenty  of  the  Scuppcrnong,  but  it  cannot 
compare,  in  our  judgment,  with  the  Delaware,  Iona,  Ett- 
mclan,  Salem,  Diana,  and  many  others.  Were  we  to  see 
it  as  it  ripened  upon  the  vines,  we  might  place  a  higher 
estimate  upon  it.  The  productiveness  of  the  variety 
is  remarkable.  The  specimens  came  from  two  vines 
which  yielded  2400  lbs.  Southern  horticulturists, whose 
opinion  we  respect,  consider  the  Scuppcrnong  of  greater 
value  to  the  South  than  any  other  variety. 

Good.  5*uy  may  be  realized  by  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  this  month  by  making  up  lists  of  sub- 
scribers for  our  premiums.  This  has  been  done  for  many 
years— by  many  more  last  year  than  ever  before  ;  and  the 
number  may  be  largely  increased  this  year.  The  people 
all  need  this  journal,  and  they  will  take  it,  if  some  one 
will  show  it  and  explain  its  value,  and  our  premiums  will 
pay  those  who  take  this  little  trouble.  We  want  more 
Boys  and  Girls  employed  in  this  work.  It  will  give  them 
business  tact  of  even  more  value  than  the  premium  they 
get.  Canvassing  is  appropriate  work  for  ladies,  and  many 
of  them  are  among  our  best  and  most  successful  can- 


vassers. Our  premiums  are  legitimate  pay  offered  for 
services  rendered.  Most  publishers,  who  formerly  gave 
money  commissions,  are  now  adopting  our  premium 
plans.  With  large  experience,  we  have  reduced  this  to  a 
system,  and  can  give  better  pay  in  this  form  than  others. 


Bee  Notes.—  By  M.  Quirioy. 

Apiary  for  December.— Let  the  bees  stand  out 
as  long  as  there  is  any  probability  of  fine  weather.  Move 
ou  a  oid  day  as  they  will  be  far  more  quiet  than  on  a 
warm  one.  If  bees  are  expected  to  winter  in  the  open 
air,  the  stocks  must  bo  in  prime  order— such  as  would 
do  well  almost  anywhere.  Contract  the  passages  to  keep 
out  mice,  leaving  room  only  for  a  single  bee.  I  am 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  Mr.  Coe's  method  of  venti- 
lation. Make  a  hole  through  the  bottom-board,  say  two 
inches  square,  directly  under  the  centre  of  the  hive,  aud 
cover  it  on  the  under  side  with  wire-cloth  so  bent  as  to 
make  a  sort  of  dish  under  the  hole.  This  will  keep  out 
mice  and  prevent  the  passage  from  filling  up  with  dead 
bees.  To  secure  a  slight  draft  through  the  hive,  open 
several  holes  in  the  top,  fill  the  super  or  cover  with  hay 
or  straw,  and  set  it  over  the  holes.  The  hay  will  absorb 
the  greater  part  of  the  moisture  and  prevent  the  animal 
heat  from  passing  off  too  freely.  There  should  also  be 
two  or  three  inch  holes  in  the  side  of  the  cover  to  let  off 
any  accumulation  of  vapor.  But  if  second  or  third-rate 
stocks  are  to  be  wintered,  it  must  be  with  some  kind  of 
protection.  Housing  is  perhaps  best.   Fifty  or  sixty  hives 


HIVES    ARRANGED    TOR  WINTER. 

in  one  room  of  suitable  size  will  generate  sufficient  heat  to 
carry  colonies  through  safely,  that  would  have  perished 
iu  the  open  air.  Besides,  they  consume  less  honey.  A 
farmer  knows  well  enough  that  a  horse  or  ox  warmly 
housed  will  eat  enough  less  to  pay  for  stabling,  and  it  is 
quite  as  true  of  bees  as  cattle.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
a  room  that  freezes  with  the  bees  in  it,  is  any  better  than 
the  open  air.  If  the  hives  are  stored  in  a  cellar  it  must 
be  dry.  If  a  hundred  stocks  are  together,  and  the  temper- 
ature, which  should  be  about  40  degrees,  gets  too  high, 
snow  may  be  carried  in  to  advantage.  Box  hives  in  the 
house  should  have  holes  open  in  the  top— ten  or  a  dozen 
inch  holes  are  none  too  many— be  turned  over  on  a  couple 
of  strips  of  wood,  an  inch  by  ten  to  keep  the  hive  from  the 
shelf  on  which  they  stand,  aud  secure  a  circulation  of  air. 
The  cut  represents  hives  on  a  shelf,  bottom  up  as  de- 
scribed, and  arranged  for  winter.  The  room  should  be 
warm  and  perfectly  dark.  If  the  faintest  ray  of  light  en- 
ters, anywhere,  the  bees  will  either  be  found  scattered  an 
inch  deep  and  dead  on  the  floor,  or  gone,  having  escaped 
through  the  aperture  and  become  lost.  Darkness  ia 
cheap,  and  where  it  is  so  necessary,  better  have  enough 
of  it.  A  few  hives  maybe  buried  to  advantage.  Dig  a 
trench  8  or  10  inches  deep,  strew  the  bottom  with  straw  to 
the  depth  of  -1  inches,  lay  dowu  a  couple  of  pieces  of  scant- 
ling, and  on  these  set  the  hives  right  side  up,  3  inches 
apart,  with  the  holes  in  the  top  open.  Then  pack  closely 
with  plenty  of  straw,  and  cover  entirely  with  earth.  But  if 
more  than  eight  are  thus  buried  together,  an  opening 
must  be  left  for  ventilation.  The  great  value  of  straw  as 
an  absorbent  of  moisture  may  be  utilized  by  making 
straw  hives.  Such  need  no  opening  in  the  top  to  allow 
moisture  to  escape,  and  thus  the  great  advantage  of  re- 
taining all  the  heat  is  secured.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
make  them  this  fall,  and  transfer  into  them  for  out- 
door wintering.  Hives  made  of  straw  may  be  entirely 
closed  without  harm,  but  if  a  box  hive  is  so  shut  up,  the 
moisture  will  accumulate  on  the  inside  and  mn  down  and 
freeze  at  the  openings  until  they  are  all  closed  and  the 
bees  smothered.  I  once  thought  that  flags  would  do  as 
well  as  straw,  but  find  that  they  shrink  too  much.  Wood 
covered  with  straw,  is  much  better  than  wood  alone.  If 
bees  are  to  be  transferred  to  them,  do  it  in  a  dark  room— 
or  as  dark  as  may  be,  and  leave  light  enough  to  work,  as 
they  will  fly  less.  If  any  need  feeding  yet,  let  it  be  done 
in  a  warm  dark  room.  A  little  maybe  given  by  turning 
the  hive  over  and  laying  combs  containing  honey  or  pure 
rock  candy  syrup  across  the  combs.  We  have  recently 
learned  the  interesting  and  remarkable  fact  that  the 
principal  food  of  "southern  bees,  during  the  winter  is 
pollen ;  but  our  northern  bees  must  have  honey  or 
syrup."  Feeding  is  so  easy,  aud  the  loss  from  starvation 
is  certain  to  be  so  great  this  winter,  that  I  hope  no 
bee-keeper  will  let  his  stock  die  through  carelessness. 
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[  Decembeh, 


Tim  Blinker  on  Cape  Cod  and  Cranberries. 

"And  -when  you  have  taken  the  life  all  out 
of  your  land  and  got  it  so  poor  tli.it  nothing 
else  will  grow,  then  what  will  you  do  ?"  I  asked. 

"  It  is  then  just  right  for  cranberries,"  said 
Gilbert.  "  You  lay  off  the  sand  or  gravel  into 
rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  the  rows  running 
both  ways,  and  plant  the  vines  at  the  corners. 
"We  have  tried  seed  sowing,  but  that  is  a  very 
slow  process.  We  have  tried  running  the  vines 
through  a  hay  cutter,  but  that  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. The  thing  we  have  settled  upon  as 
the  best,  is  planting  the  vines  that  are  cut  off  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  planter  takes 
three  or  four  of  the  vines  and  with  a  dibble 
thrusts  them  down  into  the  ground  about  four 
inches.  The  lower  part  of  the  vines  are  bent 
double,  as  they  are  pushed  downward.  The 
soil  is  pressed  lightly  about  the  vines.  When 
a  bog  is  just  set  it  is  a  good  plan  to  raise  the 
water  even  with  the  surface  for  a  day  to  settle 
the  sand.  This  is  better  than  to  press  the  sand 
too  hard.  If  the  vines  are  planted  in  April  or 
May  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  about 
the  sunshine.  If  later  in  the  season  it  will  be 
better  to  take  cloudy  days  or  late  in  the  after- 
noon for  planting." 

"And  is  there  any  difference  in  the  kind  of 
Tines  you  plant  ?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  uncle  Gilbert,  "  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  cranberries  as  there  is  in  folks. 
Some  are  all  leaves  and  vines  and  others  run  to 
fruit.  The  whole  ground  seems  to  be  covered 
with  cranberries  in  a  good  season.  The  large 
cherry  and  bell  cranberries  are  the  best.  The 
bugle  and  small  cherry  are  not  desirable.  Then 
it  is  better  to  select  vines  from  patches  that  are 
known  to  bear  well.  Quite  a  large  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  sale  of  vines  for  the  purpose  of 
stocking  new  plantations.  They  are  sold  for 
§1.50  to  §2.50  per  barrel,  and  it  takes  from  6  to 
15  barrels  to  plant  an  acre  according  to  the  skill 
of  the  planter.  Six  are  enough  if  they  are 
planted  right.  Three  or  four  stalks  in  a  hill 
are  just  as  good  as  a  dozen.  If  you  plant  ever 
so  many  only  a  few  will  live  and  grow.  With 
a  small  number  of  stalks  they  seem  to  start 
stronger  and  cover  the  ground  sooner." 

"  How  much  cultivating  do  you  give  the 
vines?"  I  asked. 

"  Wal  not  much,  if  you  have  done  the  work 
thoroughly.  The  only  object  of  cultivating  is 
to  keep  down  the  weeds  until  the  vines  have  a 
chance  to  cover  the  ground.  This  should  be 
done  with  the  hoe  or  the  hands  as  is  most  con- 
venient. A  push  hoe  is  a  very  handy  thing  to 
run  between  the  rows." 

"  And  how  is  it  about  the  flowing?" 

"Tlisrc  is  quite  a  difference  of  practice  among 
good  growers  in  this  respect.  Some  put  the 
water  on  very  soon  after  they  get  their  crop  off 
in  the  fall,  and  keep  the  bog  covered  two  or 
three  feet  until  the  last  of  May.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  best  plan  if  it  can  be  done.  But  a 
good  many  have  not  water  enough  to  flow  so 
deep,  and  they  keep  their  patches  about  as  wet 
as  they  can.  If  the  bog  is  situated  so  that  the 
water  running  through  is  subject  to  flood,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  vines  so  far  under 
water  that  they  will  not  be  frozen  into  the  ice. 
Great  injury  is  often  done  in  this  way.  The 
vines  are  torn  out  by  the  roots,  aiul  floated  off. 
It  is  belter  not  to  have  any  water  on  the  sur- 
face than  to  sufferthis  injur}'.  Though  flooding 
is  essential  to  the  largest  success,  there  are  a 
great  many  patches  that  raise  fair  crops  that 
cannot  be  flowed." 

"  Aud  when  do  you  flow  in  summer?" 


"  Some  times  a  frost  threatens  in  June  after 
the  water  has  been  drawn  off.  The  vines  that 
have  been  kept  under  water  are  quite  tender 
and  a  slight  frost  will  destroy  the  blossoms. 
Plowing  for  a  night  protects  them.  The  fruit 
also  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  frosts  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  and  flowing  is  a  complete  pro- 
tection. A  single  night's  flowing  on  a  ten  acre 
bog  would  sometimes  make  a  difference  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  value  of  the  crop. 
Frost-bitten  cranberries  will  not  bring  more 
than  half  price.  A  neighbor  had  a  ten  aero 
patch  caught  in  this  way  last  season.  On  the 
1st  of  September  he  had  500  bbls.  of  as  nice 
looking  cranberries  as  you  ever  laid  eyes  on. 
He  delayed  picking  a  week  longer  than  he 
ought  to,  and  lost  200  barrels,  worth  three 
thousand  dollars.  His  bog  was  so  situated  that 
he  could  not  flow  at  pleasure." 

"And  don't  the  vines  ever  get  injured  by 
the  flooding?"  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  sometimes  in  summer  there  will  come 
a  heavy  rain,  aud  flood  a  piece  that  is  not  well 
drained,  and  scald  the  vines  aud  spoil  the  crop. 
This  shows  the  importance  of  good  drainage." 

"  How  long  do  you  flow  to  kill  worms  ?" 

"Only  a  short  time.  One  night  will  finish 
them.  If  j'ou  kept  the  water  on  long  it  would 
destroy  the  crop  more  than  the  worms  would. 
For  I  think  the  fruit  worm  thins  out  the  fruit, 
and  what  remains  grows  larger  and  we  get 
as  good  a  crop  as  we  should  if  they  did  not 
trouble  us.  Then  we  have  a  vine  worm  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  bluish  cast, 
with  a  black  head.  Flowing  is  a  sure  remedy 
for  this  and  it  destroys  most  of  the  fruit  worms." 

"How  is  it  about  growing  cranberries  on  up- 
land," I  asked.    "  Will  they  do  anything  ?" 

"Just  about,"  said  Gilbert  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  "except  bear  fruit.  We  have  tried  it 
down  here,  and  the  vines  grow  and  bear  a  little, 
but  they  don't  pay  for  planting  as  a  rule.  You 
see  the  upland  planting  is  generally  advocated 
by  men  who  have  no  good  bogs,  or  by  those 
who  have  plenty  of  vines  to  sell,  or  some  ax 
to  grind.  The  plant  is  at  home  only  in  sand, 
peat  and  water.  Frogs  will  live  on  land  for  a 
time,  but  a  dry  spell  brings  them  up  all  standiu'. 
You  must  consult  natur  if  you  are  gwine  to  do 
anything  with  cranberries." 

"And  when  3-011  have  your  crop  raised,  how 
do  you  gather  them?"  I  inquired. 

"We  begin  to  pick  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  well 
reddened,  soon  after  the  1st  of  September.  We 
seldom  get  any  frosts  down  here  before  the  last 
of  the  month,  and  that  is  one  great  advantage 
of  our  location.  The  sea  breeze  keeps  off 
the  early  frosts.  The  picking  is  all  done  by 
hand.  The  cranberry  rake  has  been  tried,  but 
it  did  so  much  damage  to  the  vines,  and  gather- 
ed so  much  litter  with  the  fruit,  that  it  was 
given  up.  The  cheapest  kind  of  help  is  em- 
ployed, and  women  aud  children  flock  to  the 
cranberry  meadows  in  the  picking  season  ready 
for  work.  It  takes  about  one  overseer  to  thirty 
pickers,  and  the  price  paid  for  the  labor  is  from 
l'| a  to  2  cents  a  quart.  It  used  to  be  one  cent, 
but  Cape  Cod  is  not  so  far  out  of  the  world,  but 
it  feels  Hie  rise  in  prices.  Some  pick  in  boxes 
made  of  lath  that  hold  a  bushel,  and  which 
cost  about  20 cents  a  piece,  and  others  pick  in 
four  quart  boxes.  The  overseer  measures  the 
fruit  as  it  is  brought  in,  and  keeps  account  with 
the  pickers.  The  fruit  is  cleaned  with  a  lath 
sieve.  This  is  found  to  be  better  than  winnow- 
ing, as  it  guards  the  fruit  against  bruises.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  dry  it  is  put  in  barrels  that 
hold  104  quarts,  dry  measure.     They  are  made 


by  the  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Association,  and 
have  their  brand  upon  them,  so  that  everybody 
knows  j  ust  what  he  gets  for  a  barrel.  They  cost 
Go  cents  a  piece.  Coopering  is-quite  a  business 
down  here.  The  berries  are  generally  marketed 
as  soon  as  they  are  picked.  Those  which  grow 
on  land  flooded  uutil  June  1st  are  thought  to 
keep  the  best.  Fruit  men  come  around  and  en- 
gage the  crop  before  the  picking  begins.  We 
can  generally  tell  by  the  1st  of  September  what 
the  crop  will  be,  and  what  it  ought  to  bring." 

"Now,"  says  I,  "I  want  to  know  it." 

"  Wal,"  said  Gilbert,  "  you  have  e}'es  in  }'our 
head,  and  see  cranberry  patches  spreading 
every  where.  It  must  pay  unless  our  folks 
down  here  are  all  fools.  I  have  a  patch  of  2'|  3 
acres,  not  so  well  situated  as  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors, and  I  have  kept  debt  aud  credit  account 
with  it  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  cost  me  about 
$(300  to  get  it  started.  It  has  paid  me  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  net  profit  for  the  last  ten  years." 

Now  if  you  will  take  Gilbert's  light  out  from 
under  the  Cape  Cod  bushel,  and  put  it  on  your 
candlestick,  the  whole  country  will  see  just 
how  cranberries  are  raised,  and  what  is  the 
matter  with  folks  that  fail. 
Hookertown,  Conn.,   )  Tours  to  Command, 

Oct.  Vd/i,  IStiO.       )  Timotht  Bunker,  Esq. 


"  I  Must  Stop  My  Paper." 

A  canvasser  for  a  club  of  subscribers  at  the 
West  says  he  fears  his  list  will  fall  off  this  win- 
ter, as  several  he  has  called  on  to  renew  say 
that,  "  grain  is  so  low,  I  must  stop  my  paper 
this  year  ;  I  like  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  con- 
tinue it,  but  think  it  not  expedient." — Is  not 
this  a  mistaken  policy  ?  Is  the  paper  the  first 
thing  to  be  dispensed  with  ?  If  produce  is  low, 
and  extra  effort  is  required  to  keep  things  go- 
ing, is  there  not  the  greater  need  of  all  the 
helps  and  hints  we  can  get?  This  paper,  for 
example,  is  edited  by  a  goodly  number  of  prac- 
tical men,  cultivators  of  farms,  who  themselves 
feel  and  appreciate  the  present  circumstances, 
aud  they  are  all  the  while  on  the  lookout  for 
any  item  and  any  hint  or  suggestion  that  will 
help  themselves  and  help  others.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  not  gather  ami  give  to 
their  readers  information  that  will  help  them 
far  more  than  the  cost  of  subscription  for  the 
paper,  which,  by  the  way,  is  little  above  the 
cost  of  the  white  paper  it  is  printed  upon. 
(Advertisers  pay  all  the  expenses  of  printing, 
offlce  work,  engravings,  etc.)  The  running  ex- 
penses of  even  a  very  small  farm  are  seldom  less 
than  $300  a  year.  One  cent,  or  less,  on  each  two 
dollars  will  not  be  a  great  tax,  and  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  the  hints  received  through  such 
a.  paper  during  a  whole  year,  and  the  thoughts 
awakened,  should  fail  to  increase  the  product, 
or  aid  in  economizing,  far  more  than  the  paper 
costs.  Ninety-nine  men  in  every  hundred,  will 
be  saved  many  times  the  cost  of  the  paper  in 
what  it  will  guard  them  from  expending  in 
foolish  or  injudicious  investments.  Aside  from 
information  he  may  gather  for  his  own  work, 
the  interest  afforded  to  his  family  by  the  En- 
gravings, and  by  the  Household  and  Children's 
Departments,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  neglect- 
ed. The  hints  about  crops,  markets,  modes  of 
culture,  etc.,  afforded  by  the  "Walks  and  Talks 
Upon  the  Farm,"  such  as  will  be  found  in  this 
number  for  example,  will  alone  pay  every  culti- 
vator. These  Walks  anil  Talks  are  written 
from  actual  experience,  by  a  practical  cultivator 
of  a  large  farm,  wdio  is  constantly  studying  how 
he  shall  make  his  farming  pay.  They  will  be 
continued  all  through  the  next  volume. 
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The  Ice  Harvest. 


But  few  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
ice  harvest.    It  has  been  derisively  said  of  Massa- 


the  largest  of  which  is  the  Knickerbocker  Ice 
Co.,"  which  draws  its  supplies  from  Rockland 
Lake.  This  lake  is  about  half  a  mile  west  of 
the  Hudson  River,  and  a  short  distance  above 


ice-plow,  which  is  a  blade  with  coarse  teeth, 
like  a  series  of  plane-irons  placed  one  after 
another.  This  when  drawn  across  the  ice  makes 
a  deep  groove  or  furrow.     Attached  to  one  side 


Fi»'.  1. — CLEARING  THE  ICE   Of   SNOW. 

the  town  of  Nyack ;  its  water  is  remarkably 
pure  and  clear,  and  it  is  so  situated  as  to  afford 
unusual  facilities  for  gathering  and  shipping  the 
ice.     One  of  our  artists  visited  this  locality  dur- 


MAKKING  AND   CUTTING. 


chusetts  that  her  principal  productions  were 
granite  and  ice.  The  first  shipments  of  ice  to 
India  and  other  tropical  countries,  were  made 
from  Boston,  and  the  ice  trade  has  had  much  to 


of  the  plow  is  a  guide  which  runs  iu  one  groove, 
and  serves  to  mark  the  distance  of  the  next  one. 
When  the  ice  is  sufficiently  grooved  by  the  plow, 
it  may  be  split  up   by  the  use  of  an  iron  bar 


Fig.  3.— SAWING  AND  BARRING  OFF. 


do,  directly  and  indirectly,  with  the  prosperity 
of  that  city.  The  ice  trade  is  by  no  means  an 
important  one  to  Boston  only,  but  in  New 
York  and  near  every  considerable  town   and 


ing  the  harvest  of  last  year,  and  presents  a  se- 
ries of  sketches  which  show  the  different  steps 
in  securing  the  crop.  The  ice  is  first  cleared, 
if  necessary,  of  fallen  snow,  as  shown  in  figure 


Fig.  i. — CANALING  TO  THE  HOUSE. 

terminated  below  by  a  heavy  chisel.  A  saw 
with  coarse  teeth  is  also  used  for  dividing  the 
ice;  it  has  a  cross-handle,  and  is  worked  by  one 
man.    Figure  3  shows  the  operations  of  sawing 


'iUE  ELEVATOKS. 


PACKING  AWAY  THE  ICE. 


city  there  are 
business,  and 
of  laborers. 
York  City  for 


large  amounts  invested  in  the  ice 
employment  given  to  thousands 
The  immense,  demand  of  New 
ice,  is  met  by  several  associations, 


1.  V-shaped  snow-plows  and  common  road- 
scrapers  are  used.  Figure  2  shows  the  process- 
es of  marking  and  cutting.  The  cleared  surface 
is  marked  by  an  iron  point,  as  a  guide  'for  the 


and  "barring  off"  large  masses,  which  have 
already  been  marked  by  the  plow.  These  are 
floated  towards  the  ice-house  by»  the  aid  of 
horses,  as  represented  iu  figure  4.     The  houses, 
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■which  are  shown  in  several  of  the  engravings, 
are  enormous  structures,  but  quite  destitute  of 
any  attractiveness  architecturally,  -windows  and 
doors  being  for  the  most  part  dispensed  Willi. 
Of  late  years  the  ice  is  hoisted  into  the  houses 
by  means  of  elevators  moved  b}r  steam  power. 
The  elevators  (figure  5)  consists  of  an  endless 
chain  carrying  shelves  or  ledges  upon  which  the 
cakes  of  ice  are  placed  and  conveyed  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  building.  When  the  cakes  arrive 
■within  the  ice-house,  they  are  stowed  away. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  the  mass  as  compact  as 
possible,  and  care  is  taken  to  secure  square 
edges  to  the  cakes  in  order  that  they  may  stow 
closely  together  without  any  air  spaces  between 
them.  The  interior  is  lighted  only  b)'  the  open- 
ings through  which  the  ice  enters,  and  the 
strong  light  striking  upon  the  translucent  mass- 
es, among  which  the  workmen  are  actively 
moving,  produces  a  picturesque  and  novel  ef- 
fect. In  January,  1867,  we  gave  an  article  upon 
gathering  ice  upon  a  small  scale,  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  varioijs  implements  that  are  in  use  ; 
the  same  are  most  of  them  employed  in  large 
operations.  The  gathering  of  ice  at  Rockland 
Lake  commenced  in  1838,  and  for  some  years 
about  600  tons  were  stored.  Now  the  Com- 
pany house  at  that  point,  80,000  tons  anuually. 
The  ice  is  taken  from  the  houses  at  the  lake  by 
a  railroad,  the  cars  of  which  are  moved  by  a 
stationary  power,  to  the  Hudson  River,  where 
it  is  loaded  into  barges  to  be  towed  to  New 
York,  and  into  vessels  for  transportation  else- 
where. The  Company  own  a  tonnage  in  barges 
and  of  steam  tugs  of  20,000  tons,  and  have  fa- 
cilities at  their  depot  upon  the  river  for  hand- 
ling and  storing  in  vessels  1,000  tons  per  day. 
Besides  the  houses  at  Rockland  Lake,  the  same 
Company  have  other  houses  at  various  points 
upon  the  Hudson,  capable  of  storing  300,000 
tons  of  ice.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
$2,000,000.  Next  in  importance  to  the  Knick- 
erbocker is  the  Washington  Ice  Co.,  which  has 
$1,000,000  of  capital,  and  there  are  several 
smaller  companies  which  supply  the  cities  and 
towns  near  New  York.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  compauies  together,  give  employment  in 
the  winter  time,  to  between  4,000  and  6,000  men, 
and  constant  work  to  about  half  that  number. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  hotels  and  other 
large  consumers  in  New  York,  paid  $20  per 
ton  for  their  ice.  Now,  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery,  through  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  business,  and  the  competition 
between  rival  compauies,  the  price  is  reduced 
to  $5  per  ton  to  hotels,  and  others,  who  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  ice.  The  rates  to 
families  is  not  considered  much  above  this  price, 
when  the  waste  of  cutting  into  small  pieces 
and  cost   of   carting  are  taken  into   account. 


Unconscious  Influence  over  Animals. — 
The  horse  is  like  his  driver,  and  the  dog  like  his 
master.  A  nervous,  timorous  man  is  almost 
sure  to  have  a  skittish  horse,  shying  at  anything 
unsteady,  and  a  runaway  if  he  gets  a  chance. 
Many  a  cow  is  spoiled  by  lack  of  patience  and 
quietness  in  the  milker,  and  the  amount  of  milk 
depends  more  upon  the  milker  than  the  pastur- 
age. If  a  man  is  afraid  of  a  horse,  the  animal 
knows  it  before  he  goes  into  the  stable.  We 
have  seen  the  most  inoffensive  cow  in  the  herd 
so  wrought  upon  by  the  nervousness  of  a  green- 
horn son  of  Erin,  as  to  dextrously  plant  her 
foot  in  his  breast  and  send  him  rolling  heels- 
over-head.  A  uoisy,  boistrous  fellow  about 
fattening  stiibles  will  cause  a  serious  loss  in  gain 
of  flesh  to  the  animals.  So  important  is  quiet 
to  them   when  they  are  digesting  their  food. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  72. 

Winter  is  coming  on,  and  these  long  evenings 
we  listen  for  the  Deacon's  step  on  the  piazza. 
His  is  one  of  those  genial  faces  that  is  always 
welcome.  "  Pretty  hard  times  for  farmers, 
Deacon,"  I  said,  a  night  or  two  ago.  "  They 
are  so,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile  so  cheerful  as 
at  once  to  remind  one  of  the  fact  that  the  Deacon 
had  had  a  good  crop  of  apples,  and  sold  them 
at  $3.00  a  barrel,  and  that  he  had  a  dozen  good 
hogs  nearly  ready  for  the  butcher.  The  Dea- 
con is  not  what  might  be  called  a  model  farmer. 
He  never  feeds  oilcake  or  uses  guano.  But  he 
always  manages  to  have  something  to  sell,  and 
he  never  seems  anxious  to  get  exorbitant  prices, 
and  yet  somehow  or  other  he  always  "  hits  it." 
He  is  never  in  a  hurry,  but  accomplishes  a  great 
deal  more  than  some  of  us  who  are  always  too 
busy  to  put  things  in  their  proper  place,  or  do 
work  in  its  proper  time.  The  Deacon  has  been 
on  his  farm  about  40  years,  and  has  doubtless 
passed  through  worse  seasons  than  this.  At  any 
rate,  he  is  disposed  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of 
affairs  at  present.  If  wheat  is  low,  butter  is 
high  ;  if  potatoes  are  affected  witli  the  rot,  they 
can  be  boiled  up  for  the  pigs — and  pork  brings 
a  high  price  ;  if  corn  is  a  failure  on  low  land, 
he  had  a  capital  crop  of  peas  in  the  orchard, 
and  he  does  not  care  whether  they  are  buggy  or 
not,  for  he  fed  them  all  out  to  the  pigs  before 
the  bugs  could  do  any  harm.  Thus  thinks  the 
Deacon — happy  Deacon,  lucky  Deacon. 

Nevertheless,  times  are  hard.  Wheat  brings 
a  low  price — a  price  far  below  the  actual  cost  of 
production.  And  the  cause  is  not  owing  to  a 
large  crop.  There  would  be  some  consolation 
if  this  was  the  case.  But  (he  fact  is  that  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  is  not  as  good 
this  year  as  last,  and  the  crop  in  Europe  is  no 
better,  while  that  of  England  is  far  inferior  in 
yield  and  quality  to  the  crop  of  1868.  A  num- 
ber of  circumstances  have  conspired  to  bring 
about  the  present  low  price — principally  our 
indisposition  to  sell  promptly  and  at  a  fair  price 
in  the  fall  of  1868.  Had  we  sold  then  we  should 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  hold  now.  By  hold- 
ing on  until  the  past  summer  and  then  selling 
at  almost  half  what  we  could  have  got  six  or 
eight  months  before,  we  not  only  broke  down 
prices,  but  so  weakened  ourselves  financially, 
that  we  are  now  unable  to  hold  our  wheat,  and 
are  obliged  to  sell  it  at  a  price  that  will  not  pay 
the  cost  of  raising  and  marketing  it.  The  pro- 
ducers have  had  the  upperhand  for  a  few  years 
past,  now  it  is  the  consumers  chance,  and  they 
will  probably  be  as  unwise  as  we  were.  They 
should  lay  in  a  full  stock,  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  see  prices  so  low  again  for  some 
time.  We  have  got  accustomed  to  $2a$3.00  a 
bushel  for  wheat,  and  $1.00a$1.50  does  not  suit 
us  at  all.  The  wheat  has  cost  us  more  to  har- 
vest and  thrash  than  ever  before.  Millions 
of  bushels  have  been  destroyed  or  injured  in 
the  field  or  in  the  stack— and  not  a  little  has 
heated  badly  in  the  granary  after  it  was  thrashed. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  force  this  damaged 
wheat  on  the  market.  Better  feed  it  out  to  pigs 
or  other  stock.  Boiled  wheat  is  excellent  for 
milch  cows,  and  at  the  present  price  of  butter 
it  will  pay  well  to  feed  the  cows  two  or  three 
quarts  of  wheat  a  day,  either  ground  or  cooked. 
I  suggested  it  to  one  of  my  neighbors  and  he 
seemed  horrified  at  the  idea  of  feeding  wheat 
to  cows.  And  yet  why  not?  Butter  is  high, 
good  beef  is  scarce,  at  least  in  this  section,  and 
fat  sheep  cannot  be  found.    There  are  plenty  of 


"twelve  shilling"  sheep,  but  three  and  four 
dollar  sheep  are  wanted.  In  fact,  good  meat  of 
all  kinds  is  in  demand  at  good  prices.  Why 
should  we  not  feed  out  more  grain  ?  We  do 
not  need  more  stock  in  the  country ;  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  feed  it  better.  Good  care  and  good 
feeding  would  double  and  treble  its  value,  and, 
enrich  our  farms  at  the  same  time. 

Then  see  how  we  manage  the  pig  business. 
In  the  Chicago  market  report  to-day,  the  prices 
of  pigs  are  quoted,  "  Stackers,  7*  cents  per  lb. ; 
choice,  fat  hogs,  10  cents  per  lb.,"  live  weight. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  price  of  wheat  is  where 
those  hogs  came  from,  but  when  a  good  deal  of 
wheat  is  sold  in  Chicago  at  less  than  a  dollar  a 
bushel,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  a  farmer  in 
the  interior  of  the  State,  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  a  railroad,  cannot  get  a  very  high  price 
for  it  at  home.  At  Lansing,  the  Capital  of 
Michigan,  "choice  white  wheat"  is  quoted  at 
90  cents,  and  amber,  80  cents  per  bushel.  Now 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  "stackers"  as  applied  to  pigs,  but 
assuming  that  it  means  pigs  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fattening,  let  us  look  at  the  figures. 
The  farmer  who  sold  them,  we  will  assume  sold 
a  lot  of  wheat  at  the  same  time  for  80  cents  a 
bushel.     He  sells  say: 

10  hogs  200  lbs.  each,  (rDl^c $155  00 

100  bushels  of  wheat,  @S0  cents "l'JS.00. 

$883.00. 
Now,  suppose  instead  of  selling  his  pigs  and 
his  wheat,  the  farmer  had  fed  this  160  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  pigs,  and  that  8  bushels  gave 
100  lbs.  of  increase;  the  pigs  would  then  weigh 
400  lbs.  each,  and  would  be  termed  "choice," 
and  bring,  or  at  least  now  bring  10  cents.  The 
account  stands  thus: 

10  hogs,  400  lbs.  each,  @10  cents $400.00 . 

It  is  said  that  pigs  are  very  scarce ;  and  I 
presume  such  is  the  case.  Then  why  slaughter 
them  when  not  more  than  half  fat?  The  same 
paper  that  quotes  amber  wheat  in  Lansing  at 
80  cents  per  bushel,  quotes  lard  at  19J  cents  per 
lb.  The  figures  stand  there  side  by  side,  and 
are  very  significant. 

The  Western  farmers  say  they  want  a  "  large 
breed"  of  hogs.  And  yet  there  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  hogs  slaughtered  in 
the  great  grain-growing  sections  of  the  West 
that  do  not  dress  200  lbs.  In  fact,  judging 
from  the  market  reports,  a  hundred  hogs  that 
will  average  200  lbs.  is  considered  a  good  lot. 
From  this  it  is  very  evident  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  "  large  breed  "  that  is  wanted  as  better 
care  and  more  feed.  I  sold  a  couple  of  pigs  of 
the  "small  breed"  a  month  ago,  that  dressed 
409  lbs.  each.  The  butcher  paid  me  14'|j  cents 
a  lb.  for  thein,  and  my  man  brought  me  home 
for  the  two  pigs,  $118.61.  I  have  some  more 
that  are  about  14  months  old,  that  have  been 
running  in  a  clover  pasture  all  summer,  and 
until  the  middle  of  October,  with  a  feed  of 
corn  night  and  morning.  I  think  they  will  lie 
better  still.  These  pigs  are  of  the  small  breed. 
And  let  me  tell  you  that  a  big  pig  of  the  small 
breed  is  better— better  for  the  farmer,  and  bet- 
ter for  the  butcher,  and  still  better  for  the  con- 
sumer— than  a  small  pig  of  the  large  breed. 

"What  breed  are  your  pigs?"  No  matter 
about  that.  I  do  not  know  any  good  breed  that 
will  not  do  just  as  well  as  these  have  done. 
Much  as  we_  need  improved  breeds,  we  need 
improved  feeders  much  more.  It  is  no  use  for 
a  farmer  to  get  a  good  breed  of  pigs  aud  then 
half  starve  them.  But  the  common  error  is  to 
starve  them  half  the  year  and  surfeit  them  with 
com  the  other  half. 
If  we  may  place  confidence  in  our  statistics 
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there  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  pigs,  and  it  is 
probable  that  pork  will  continue  to  bring  a 
good  price  for  a  year  to  come.  And  if  this  is 
the  case,  how  exceedingly  foolish  it  is  for  a 
farmer  to  sell  his  grain  at  the  present  low  prices 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  lot  of  store  pigs 
squealing  about  the  premises  for  want  o^food  ! 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  on  a  "grain  and 
clover  "  farm,  there  is  no  cheaper  way  of  mak- 
ing pork  than  to  take  some  well-bred,  well-fed 
September  pigs,  and  keep  them  in  a  thrifty, 
almost  fat  condition,  through  the  winter  and 
early  spring;  and  let  them  have  the  run  of  a 
good  clover  pasture,  and  plenty  of  freshwater 
during  the  summer,  with  a  quart  or  more  of 
corn  a  day.  In  the  fall  and  winter  they  will 
pick  up  considerable  food  about  the  premises 
tliat  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  and  in  the 
summer  they  will  get  three-fourths  of  their  liv- 
ing in  the  clover  field,  and  by  the  nijddle  of 
October  we  ought  to  have  hogs  that  will  dress 
375  or  400  pounds. 

But  let  no  one  think  lie  can  obtain  such  re- 
sults by  feeding  the  pigs  liberally  one  week,  and 
neglecting  or  half  starving  them  the  next.  They 
must  bo  kept  steadily  gaining  every  day.  Feed 
sparingly  at  first,  and  gradually  increase  the 
allowance.  Do  not  feed  lavishly  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  get  frightened  at  the  rapid  de- 
pletion of  the  com  crib  and  cut  off  the  supply. 
A  farmer  needs  pluck.  Blake  your  calculations 
in  advance.  'With  what  the  pigs  can  pick  up 
in  the  barn-yard  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and 
with  the  clover  and  waste  from  the  house  in 
summer,  make  calculations  to  give  each  pig  15 
bushels  of  grain  ;  and  then  if  you  have  a  good 
breed  of  pigs  and  keep  them  warm,  dry,  and 
comfortable,  never  scold  or  beat  them,  treat 
them  kindly,  feed  regularly  and  with  unwaver- 
ing steadfastness,  and  then  do  not  make  the 
15  bushels  of  grain  bring  in  $25  and  have 
a  nice  lot  of  rich  manure  into  the  bargain,  it 
will  be  because  such  liberal  feeding  has  brought 
down  the  price  of  pork. 

Oh,  yes !  I  understand  the  difficulty  quite 
well.  You  want  the  money  for  your  grain  now. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  said  a  farmer  needs 
pluck.  Do  not  be  discouraged.  Do  not  fret ; 
above  all,  do  not  "mope"  over  the  stove  with 
a  pane  broken  in  the  window;  and  the  sash 
shaking  iu  the  casement ;  while  the  dear  chil- 
dren are  suffering  from  colds  caused  b}r  the  drafts. 
I  have  been  in  houses  where  the  snow  actually 
drove  in  between  the  sash  and  the  casement  of 
the  windows,  while  the  man  sat  smoking  by  the 
stove  during  the  long  winter  evening.  With  a 
few  laths,  a  pound  of  putty,  a  dozen  shingle 
nails,  aud  a  little  ingenuity,  he  might  have  made 
the  room  as  comfortable  as  if  it  was  enclosed 
with  double  windows.  No  matter  how  hard 
the  times  are,  there  is  no  excuse  for  having  a 
cold  and  cheerless  home.  Let  every  window 
(except  such  as  are  necessary  to  open  for  ven- 
tilation) be  made  air-tight.  A  stormy  day  is  the 
best  time  for  doing  the  work,  as  it  is  then  easy 
to  ascertain  where  the  wind  drives  through. 
Fix  the  windows  up  tight  against  the  casement 
on  one  side  by  driving,  if  need  be,  a  piece  of  lath 
between  the  casement  and  window  on  the  other 
side,  and  then  nail  on  the  side  strips,  and  fill  up 
any  holes  there  may  be  with  putty.  You  will 
be  astonished  at  the  effect.  Be  careful  to  serve 
the  bedroom  and  pantry  windows  the  same  way. 

You  sewn  surprised  that  I  should  talk  iu  this 
way.  But  I  have  great  sympathy  for  a  down- 
hearted man,  and  know  that  "hard  times"  are 
felt  most  severely  in  the  family.    I   know,  too, 


that  if  he  will  only  arouse  himself  and  make  an 
effort,  his  prospects  will  brighten  at  once.  Be- 
gin at  the  house.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  a 
little  attention  to  a  few  small  matters  will  do  to 
make  a  house  comfortable,  and  the  inmates 
happy.  A  farmers  first  care  is  to  his  family  ;  the 
second  should  be  the  domestic  animals.  "  Be 
thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks, 
and  look  well  to  thy  herds."  It  will  not  do  to 
leave  them  to  the  care  of  hired  men.  Wash- 
ington made  it  a  rule  to  visit  his  stables  every 
morning,  and  put  his  hands  on  every  horse  to 
see  if  it  had  been  groomed  properly,  and  other- 
wise well  cared  for.  Oue  of  the  largest  breed- 
ers of  Short-horns  in  the  world,  once  told  me 
that  he  made  it  a  rule,  every  night  in  winter  to 
take  a  lantern  and  visit  his  stables  at  nine  o'clock, 
to  see  that  every  animal  was  comfortable.  He 
has  this  year   sold   animals   at   $5,000   apiece. 

There  are  very  few  ordinary  farm  men  that 
are  fit  to  have  anything  to  do  with  domestic 
animals.  They  never  pet  them,  rarely  speak  to 
them  except  in  harsh  tones,  and  like  to  use  a 
whip  better  than  a  curry-comb.  If  a  man  kicks 
a  cow,  dismiss  him  on  the  spot.  Better  let  crops 
suffer  than  have  such  a  brute  on  the  premises. 

I  keep  quite  a  number  of  thorough-bred  pigs, 
and  they  are  as  gentle  as  lambs.  But  most 
men  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  abusing  a 
pig,  that  if  you  ask  one  of  them  to  go  into  a  pen 
and  drive  up  tiie  pigs,  he  will  look  around  for  a 
club.  And  it  is  curious  to  see  how  unerringly 
the  pigs  know  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman.  They 
will  commence  to  bark  at  him,  and  manifest 
other  symptoms  of  uneasiness.  Beware  of  the 
man  that  a  pig,  a  dog,  or  a  child  is  afraid  of. 
There  is  something  wrong  about  him. 

A  farmer,  I  say,  needs  pluck.  Capital  is  very 
desirable,  but  pluck  is  worth  more  to  a  farmer 
than  capital.  A  little  capital  and  a  good  deal 
of  pluck  is  what  is  wanted.  "  Times  are  hard," 
but  what  of  that  ?  People  must  eat  and  it  is 
our  business  to  raise  the  food.  We  do  not  raise 
any  too  much.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  that 
wheat  we  expected  to  get  $2.00  for,  will  bring 
only  $1.00.  But  all  business  is  subject  to  such 
fluctuations,  and  we  are  on  the  whole,  no  worse 
off  than  other  people.  I  was  at  the  West  once 
when  corn  was  worth  only  10  cents  a  bushel; 
and  many  of  the  wild-cat  bank-bills  in  circula- 
tion were  not  worth  over  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  bottom  seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of 
everything.  I  expected  to  seethe  farmers  thor- 
oughly disheartened.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They 
"  kept  right  on,"  working  harder  and  faster,  if 
possible,  than  before.  In  less  than  two  years 
from  that  time,  corn  in  the  same  place  was 
worth  $1.10  per  bushel,  and  the  farmers  who 
went  ahead  got  their  reward.  It  will  be  the 
same  again.  There  will  be  a  sharp  reaction  in 
prices,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  comes 
before  another  harvest.  But  at  any  rate  all  the 
food  we  can  raise  will  be  wanted.  Most  of  us 
will  lose  money  this  year.  We  have  paid  too 
high  wages,  but  if  wise,  we  can  correct  this 
mistake  next  year.  For  my  part  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  have  a  single  extra  days'  work 
done  before  next  May,  unless  I  can  get  it  done 
for  a  dollar.  At  that  price  I  would  do  anything 
that  needs  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  permanent 
improvement,  and  give  any  man  who  is  willing 
to  work  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  country 
cannot  afford  to  have  me  lie  idle.  But  if  they 
demand  exorbitant  wages  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  stop  every  kind  of  work  that  is 
not  absolutely  necessaiy  to  be  done. 

Iu  the  meautime  let  us  take  good  care  of  our 
stock.    Instead  of  forcing  our  grain  upon  an 


over-supplied  market,  let  us  feed  it  out.  We 
shall  get  our  money  back  with  interest.  Hay  is 
selling  in  Rochester  at  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  Clover 
hay  is  worth  that  for  manure.  Do  not  sell  a 
pound.  Feed  it  out  and  let  our  fields  have  a 
dressing  of  good  manure  next  spuing.  "  It  is  all 
Tery  well  to  talk  in  this  way,"  you  say,  "  but 
what  are  we  to  do  for  money?"  That  is  a 
very  ugly  question.  It  is  what  I  have  asked 
myself  many  times  during  the  last  month,  and 
the  only  answer  I  can  get  or  give  is  "  pluck." 
There  is  light  ahead.  Good  farming  will  pay 
as  well  in  this  country  as  in  any  other — and  I 
think  better.  Let  us  have  faith  and  keep  working. 

We  have  had  a  "cow  disease"  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. The  legs  and  teats  were  all  covered 
with  sores  aud  blotches.  As  soon  as  we  discov- 
ered it,  I  got  up  the  cows,  started  a  fire  in  tho 
steamer  to  give  us  plenty  of  hot  water,  and  four 
of  us  went  to  work  washing  and  fomenting  the 
affected  parts  with  as  warm  water  as  the  cows 
would  bear.  We  also  used  some  Castile  soap 
and  a  little  borax.  The  latter  is  a  capital  thing 
for  cleaning  aud  softening  the  skin,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  have  used  it  only  that  I 
knew  the  men  would  doubt  the  efficacy  of  such 
a  simple  remedy  as  warm  soft  water  and  soap. 
I  extolled  the  virtues  of  this  white  powder,  gave 
strict  injunctions  to  be  careful  of  it  and  not  wasta 
it,  and  especially  not  to  put  any  on  the  sores 
until  they  had  been  softened  by  the  hot  water. 
Then  apply  a  little  of  the  borax  and  rub  it  iu 
gently  with  warm  water  and  soap  to  form  a 
lather.  Then  wash  again  with  warm  water  and 
soap,  and  finally  give  another  thorough  wash- 
ing with  warm  water  alone.  In  this  way  I 
succeeded  in  getting  the  legs  and  teats  washed 
thoroughly  clean.  This  was  the  real  point. 
We  then  rubbed  the  legs,  bag,  and  teats,  with 
crude  petroleum,  and  repeated  it  two  or  three 
times,  and  the  cows  got  well.  The  disease  has 
been  very  general  and  in  some  cases  quite  se- 
rious. We  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Some 
thought  it  was  the  cow  pox,  but  that  I  sup- 
pose is  usually  confined  to  the  teats  and  udder, 
while  on  my  cows  the  inside  of  the  forelegs 
were  worse  affected  than  any  other  parts.  I 
attributed  it  to  mosquitos  or  some  other  insect. 

Thanks,  principally  to  a  gentleman  in  this 
County,  we  have  a  good  drainage  law  in  this 
State,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. We  can  get  creeks  cleaned  out,  swamps 
drained,  and  ditches  dug  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  public  health,  or  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture, with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  land — and  the  cost  of  the  work  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  parties  benefited.  A  stupid 
neighbor  can  now  no  longer  prevent  you  from 
draining  your  farm  because  his  land  happens  to 
lie  between  you  and  the  creek.  If  he  is  to  bo 
benefited  as  much  as  you  he  must  bear  half  the 
expense.  If  the  ditch  will  be  of  no  use  to  him, 
you  must  be  at  the  whole  exponsa  of  cutting  it, 
and  if  it  does  him  any  damage,  you  must  pay 
for  it.  If  farmers  avail  themselves  of  this  law, 
it  will  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of 
farm  property  of  the  State. 

The  Deacon  remarked  incidentally  the  other 
day :  "  You  owe  your  success  to  underdrain- 
ing  aud  fall-fallowing." — A  double  compliment 
which  pleased  me  mightily.  No  one,  not  even 
the  Deacon,  thought  I  should  succeed  in  reno- 
vating the  farm.  And  now  to  be  told  in  one 
sentence  that  I  had  succeeded,  and  that  the 
Deacon,  who  had  witnessed  the  effects  of  my 
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plan  of  fall-fallowing,  approved  of  the  system, 
is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  gratifying. 

The  Deacon  strongly  disapproves  of  "sun- 
burning"  land,  and  he  thinks  the  reason  fall- 
fallowing  has  had  such  a  good  effect  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  autumn  the  soil  is  moist,  and 
the  sun  does  not  dissipate  its  virtues.  There 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  some  truth  in  the 
Deacon's  idea.  "We  know  that  moisture  is  es- 
sential to  fermentation.  But  a  properly  worked 
summer-fallow  will  always  be  moist.  You  can- 
not "sun-burn"  land  that  is  constantly  stirred. 
The  hotter  the  sun  the  more  rapidly  will  the 
organic  matter  of  the  soil  decompose.  Take  a 
field  of  strong  laud  that  needs  draining.  Under- 
drawn half  of  it.  Plow  it  in  the  fall,  and  again 
two  or  three  times  the  next  summer ;  let  the 
other  half  of  the  field  that  is  not  drained  be 
"  broken  up,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  for  a  common 
summer-fallow  in  June.  Then  let  the  sun  shine 
on  that  field  with  all  its  power.  It  will  benefit 
the  drained  and  well-worked  half,  and  bake 
the  other  half  into  bricks — and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  '•  sun-burning"  land.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  sun,  but  the  negligence  of  the  farmer. 

In  fact,  the  more  I  see  of  this  climate  the 
better  I  like  it.  If  you  drain  and  work  your 
land  properly,  the  frosts  of  winter  pulverize  and 
disintegrate  it,  the  rains  of  spring  settle  and 
mellow  it,  our  glorious  summers'  sun  decom- 
poses it  and  matures  the  growing  crops,  while 
the  long,  magnificent  autumn  gives  us  a  good 
opportunity  for  getting  the  land  ready  for  the 
next  year's  crop.  But  woe  be  to  the  farmer 
who  gets  behind  with  his  Work.  This  con- 
tinent was  made  for  "go-ahead"  people  and 
the  "nineteenth  century." 

The  greatest  trouble  I  have  on  the  farm  is  in 
keeping  things  in  their  proper  places.  I  am  not 
naturally  systematic  and  orderly.  And  "  like 
master  like  men."  I  am  sure  we  waste  a  large 
share  of  our  lime,  and  leave  many  little  things 
undone,  simply  because  we  cannot  lay  our 
hands  on  the  tools  necessary  for  the  work.  It 
is  a  great  evil  under  the  sun.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors, a  good  Melhodist  brother,  and  a  success- 
ful farmer,  has  a  very  sensible  and  energetic 
wife.  They  are  the  model  couple  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. And  I  always  congratulate  myself 
when  I  can  get  my  crops  in  and  my  work  done 
as  early  as  Mr.  A.  I  told  Mrs.  A.  so  the  other 
night,  and  she  was  evidently  afraid  that  such 
commendation  was  not  good  from  other  hus- 
bands. "Wiry,"  said  she,  "I  have  just  been 
telling  him  that  I  was  ashamed  at  the  way  he 
leaves  things  around.  It  was  bad  enough  for  a 
farmer  to  have  old  barrels,  old  tools,  a  rusty  ax, 
a  crowbar,  and  heaps  of  old  mortar  and  other 
rubbish  scattered  about  the  back-yard,  but  in  a 
professor  of  religion  it  was  more  than  she  could 
stand." — This  accomplished  the  object.  He  set 
i.j  work  and  she  went  out  and  helped  him. 
'  'Ly\-i  fact  i-j,"  said  she,  "  a  man  does  not  know 
how  co  straighten  up  tilings.  He  does  not  know 
where  to  commence  1"  "I  don't  wonder,"  she 
remarked  in  conclusion,  "  that  when  God  made 
Auam  he  went  right  to  work  and  made  a  woman 
to  tell  Mm  what  to  do  /" 


the  East,  we  may  make  pork,  but  seldom  money, 
in  fattening   swine.     They  may  generally  be 


Hog  Troughs  and  Pig  Feeding. 

We  may  oftener  regard  the  profits  of  farming 
as  the  savings  from  little  economical  expedients 
and  practices,  than  from  the  great  sa.Ies  qfcrops 
or  stocks.  We  feed  sheep  at  a  loss  if  we  do  not 
reckon  the  value  of  the  manure,  and  if  this  be 
true  of  sheep,  it  is  ten  times  truer  of  swine.     At 


Fig.  1, — HOG   THOUGH. 

sold  as  young  thinshoats  for  as  much  per  pound 
as  they  will  bring  after  two  months  feeding. 
"When  calculations  of  profits  and  losses  are  nar- 
rowed down  to  this,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  with  a 
little  care  and  knowledge  of  the  principles,iu  volv- 
ed  in  the  fattening  of  animals,  we  may  double  our 
profits,  or  the  contrary,  reduce  them  to  nothing, 
or  show  a  loss.  Hogs  to  which  whole  corn  is  fed 
or  corn  on  the  ear,  will  do  very  well  and  fatten 
rapidly ;  ground  corn  will  go  a  great  deal  farther, 
and  when  cooked  still  farther.  One  nervous 
or  fighting  hog,in  a  pen  of  ten,  will  be  an  essential 
damage  to  the  rest,  since  each  meal  time  brings 
a  battle.  The  spilling  of  half  a  pail  full  of  feed 
a  day,  by  being  obliged  to  pour  it  into  feeding- 
troughs  accessible  to  the  swine,  will  count  up 
in  a  few  months,  and  necessitate  serious  deduc- 
tions on  what  might  be  the  profits.  When  swill 
is  being  poured  into  the  trough,  one  hog  will 
usually  stand  with  his  head  at  the  spout, 
and  will  take  it  all  on  his  head,  carry  off  a  good 
portion,  besides  what  he  causes  to  be  spilt.  All 
the  thickest  part  is  left  in  one  spot,  and  must 
be  distributed  through  the  trough  or  each  pig 
will  not  get  his  share— a  serious  difficulty. 
"We  show  in  figure  1  how  a  trough  may  be 
set  so  as  to  enable  the  food  to  be  evenly  distribu- 
ted  throughout,   even  though   the  hogs  have 


Fig.  2. — SWINGrNG-DOOR  HOG  THOUGH. 

free  access  to  the  trough.  The  pens,  being  made 
of  horizontal  boards,  nailed  to  posts  about  6  feet 
apart,  the  troughs  are  accurately  fitted  between 
two  posts,  so  as  to  project  a  little  outside  the 
boarding,  and  the  board  above  the  trough  is 
nailed  on  a  little  above  it ;  so  that,  when  the  edge 
is  chamfered  off  a  little,  any  tiling  may  be  easi- 
ly poured  into  it  throughout  its  whole  length. 
This  arrangement  admits  of  putting  partitions, 
nailed  to  the  pen  above  ihe  trough  and  to  the 
floor,  dividing  the  trough  into  narrow  sections, 
so  that  each  pig  shall  get  only  his   share.     The 


only  objection  to  this  form  of  trough  is,  that  it 
must    be   cleaned    out    from    inside   the    pen. 

A  modification  of  this  arrangement  may  be 
made,  the  trough  coining  flush  with  the  out- 
side boarding,  and  the  board  above  it  being 
simply  taken  off  and  nailed  on  the  inside  of  the 
posts,*nd  stayed  by  a  piece  nailed  perpendicu- 
larly, so  as  to  stiffen  and  prevent  its   springing. 

In  figure  2  we  show  an  old  plan  which  after 
all  is  one  of  the  very  best  contrivances  for  hog 
troughs.  The  trough  is  set  projecting  some- 
what outside  the  pen,  and  placed  as  in  the  other 
pen,  filling  all  the  space  between  two  posts. 
Over  the  trough  is  hung  a  swinging  door  or 
lid,  some  3  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  trough. 
A  wooden  bolt  is  placed  upon  this  lid  so  that 
when  it  is  swung  back  and  bolted,  the  hogs  are 
shut  out  completely  from  the  trough;  and 
when  it  is  swung  out  or  forward  and  bolted, 
they  have  access  to  it  again.  This  style  of 
trough  is  very  easily  cleaned  out.  The  lid  may 
have  iron  rods  beat  into  a  V-shape,  and  having 
flattened  ends  turned  in  opposite  directions 
screwed  upon  it,  and  so  placed  that  they  will 
entirely  separate  the  hogs — when  feeding.  This 
contrivance   is   shown  in   figure  3.     Some  ar- 


Fig.  3. — SWING   DOOR  WITH  FENDERS. 

rangemeut  of  this  kind  will  be  found  as  great  a 
convenience,  as  it  is  an  economy.  The  patented 
hog  troughs  are  usually  expensive  and  no  bet- 
ter, if  so  good.  For  our  own  use  we  greatly 
prefer  these  simple  fixtures,  which  may  be  easily 
made,  renewed  or  repaired,  as  occasion  may 
require,  with  the  common  tools  which  every 
farmer  should  have  and  know  how  to  use. 


The  Cask  Horse-Barrow. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  casks  for 
water,  swill,  or  similar  uses,  set  upon  sleds,  and 
hauled  about  summer  or  winter  wherever  it  is 
needed.  During  the  recent  drouth,  they  were 
used  to  draw  water  for  stock  and  family  use, 
and  though  answering  a  very  good  purpose  as 
an  unusual  expedient,  yet  it  must  be  confessed, 
the}'  are  awkward  things  for  steady  use.  "We 
have  employment  enough  for  horse-barrows  in 
moving  casks  of  water,  etc.,  upon  many  farms  or 
market  gardens,  to  make  it  worth  while  to  have 
a  good  one.  We  represent  one,  the  idea  of 
which  is  taken  from  an  English  iron  one.  It  is 
of  very  simple  construction,  as  seen  from  the 
engraving.  The  axles  ma}'  be  such  as  will  fit  a 
pair  of  forewheels  of  a  common  wagon  ;  they 
are  attached  to  the  ends  of  an  iron  axle-tree  bent 
in  semicircular  form  and  somewhat  flattened. 
The  size  of  this  piece  depends  upon  the  weight 
the  barrow  is  liable  to  bear.  If  the  cask  should 
ever  be  filled  with  moist  earth  for  instance,  an 
iron  bar,  l'|  8  inches  wide  and  s\t  inch  thick  would 
be  none  too  heavy.  Light  wheels  would  of 
course  be  preferable,  unless  an  old  pair  being  on 
hand,  make  such  desirable  from  motives  of  econo- 
my. A  pair  of  shafts  having  an  upward  curve 
in  them  so  as  lo  keep  the  barrow  frame  hori- 
zontal, are  bolted  to  the  semicircular  axle-tree, 
close  to  the  axles,  and  a  cross-piece  is  morticed 
into  them,  and  also  bolted  to  the  axle-tree,  as 
shown   in   both  of  the  accompanying  figures. 

Just  in  front  of  the  axles   on  each   shaft,  an 
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upright  post  of  hard-wood  is  morticed  and 
braced  forward.  This  should  be  short,  and 
have  a  notch  in  the  front  side  at  the  top  of  such 
a  form,  that  when  the  shafts  are  lifted  np,  the 
cask  having  proper  trunions  may  be  set  down, 


Fig.  1. — HORSE    WATER-BARROW. 

and  when  the  shafts  are  brought  down  the  cask 
may  be  lifted  and  suspended  upon  the*  barrow. 
The  cask  must  be  a  strong  one;  well  hooped, 
and  provided  witli  trunions  or  ears,  such  as  a 
church  bell  or  a  cannon  has,  attached  by  means 
of  an  iron  band  going  from  one  to  the  other 
under  the  cask,  and  a  cross-piece  besides,  screw- 
ed or  bolted  to  the  staves.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  several  casks,  for  different  purposes,  in 
case  they  could  be  used;  and  each  should  have 
a  tight  fitting  cover  with   a  lid  of   some  sort. 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF   WATER-BARROW. 

They  must  be  hung  above  the  middle,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  shorter 
the  upright  posts  are  on  which  they  swing,  the 
less. liable  will  the  barrow  be  to  injury  from 
rocking  sideways  in  going  over  uneven  ground. 


A  Comfortable  Farm-House. 


The  ideas  of  different  people  in  regard  to 
comfort  vary  greatly.  One  class  which  builds 
country  houses  demands  a  hot-air  or  hot-water 
furnace  for  warming  the  house,  hot  and  cold 
water  in  every  room,  dressing-rooms  attached 
to  all  the  principal  bedrooms  ;  gas,  inside  shut- 
ters as  well  as  outside  blinds,  very  high  ceilings, 
and  broad  piazzas  running  all  around  the  house. 
Others  are  content  and  very  comfortable  in 
houses  not  only  lacking  all  "modern  conven- 
iences," but  positively  inconvenient  for  any 
housewife  who,  from  sickness  or  other  cause,  is 
obliged  to  be  careful  about  taking  many  steps, 
or  making  extra  work  in  any  way.     The  fact 


''I 


is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,"  we  believe  fully  in 
introducing  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
possible  into  our  dwellings,  particularly  such  as 
will  save  steps  and  labor. 

The  kitchen  and  sleeping-rooms  are  prime 
necessities  ill  the  rudest  dwelling.  The  rough- 
est log-cabin  has  these,  and  nothing  else,  and 
upon  every  farm  the  kitchen  is 
the  most  important  room  of  the 
house.  It  must  not  be  put  un- 
derground, nor  cheated  of  light; 
it  must  be  accessible,  have  plenty 
of  store  and  closet  room,  a  good 
flue  for  stove  or  range ;  water 
must  be  near,  and  fuel  close  by. 
The  rest  of  the  house  may  be 
elegant  or  common — rooms  may 
be  numerous  or  few — in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  useful  the  kitchen 
must  be  convenient.  We  think 
architects  are  prone  not  to  give 
weight  enough  to  this  idea,  and 
many  a  farmer's  wife  knowing 
what  she  wants  will  draw  a  plan, 
using  the  kitchen  as  the  nucleus 


on  the  left  of  the  chimney.  From  the  kitchen 
it  is  but  a  step  to  the  Wash-room  ( W),  or  Laun- 
dry, and  but  a  step  further  to  the  Dairy-room, 
(-D).  This  has  windows  on  three  sides,  and  a 
chimney  affords  opportunity  to  make  a  fire 
either  iu  the  dairy  or  wash-room.  In  fact  the 
latter  might  be  conveniently  used  as  a  summer 


Fig.  2.— PLAN  OP  FIRST  STOUT. 


Main  home,  86x40  feel;  ceiling,  10  feet  high'.  Wing.  1SX28  feet;  ceiling,  S 
or  starting  point,  which  for  con-  feet  high.— References :  V,  Vestibule:  H,  frail:  P.  Parlor;  ,1,  Sitting-room  ■ 
venience  will  beat  that  of  the  city    °'  Bedrmnl  •'  **Eitchen  ,•  E,  Entry  ;  P ,  Pantry  ;  W,  Wash-room  ;  1>.  Dai. 
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Fig.  1. — ELEVATION. 

Hight  of  cellar  throughout  8  feet,  the  home  being  set  higher  or  lower,  according  to 
the  site  and  nature  of  lie  ground. 

is,  we  are  comfortable  if  we  have  contented 
minds  and  good  health,  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless,  while  we  cannot 
subscribe  to  the   sentiment   "  where  ignorance 


architect  out  and  out.  The  architect  who  studies 
these  little  conveniences  and  comforts  from  the 
farmer's  wife's  stand  point  will  furnish  house 
plans,  combining  elegance  and  true  economy. 
The  accompanying  plans  and  elevation  are 
furnished  by  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Totten  of  New  York. 
At  our  request  he  has  drawn  them  altogether 
without  what  are  called  the  "modern  con- 
veniences "  of  city  houses,  and  so  constructed 
the  building  that  a  part  of  it  may  be  built  at 
first  and  the  house  completed 
subsequently.  In  fact,  with  the 
insertion  of  a  door  or  two,  the 
ell,  alone,  would  afford  quite 
comfortable  accommodations  for 
a  year  or  two  on  many  a  new 
farm.  The  house  fronts  the  east. 
It  has  a  stone  foundation,  with 
a  cellar  under  the  whole.  Enter- 
ing at  the  front  door,  on  eacli 
side  of  which  is  a  narrow  win- 
dow, we  come  into  the  wide 
hall,  (H\  running  through  the 
house  with  a  west  door.  The 
staircase  is  open  to  the  hall,  as  Linen  Closet ; 
drawn,  but  at  the  point  indica- 
ted, by  projections  from  the  sides,  as  the  bases 
of  an  arch,  a  partition  might  be  made  to  shut 
off  the  stairs,  which  is  often  a  great  conven- 
ience, and  economises  heat.  The  front  rooms 
on  eacli  side  open  into  the  hall  by  double  doors. 
The  kitchen,  (£),  is  on  the  northwest  corner, 
opening  into  the  hall  by  a 
door  under  the  stairs.  This 
room  is  always  warm,  in 
summer  often  too  warm; 
hence  it  is  placed  on  the  cool 
corner,  yet  it  is  sheltered  by 
the  ell.  It  is  lighted  by  one 
LU         rp  large    double    window  and 

provided    with     a    cooking 
range,  which  should  have  a 
waterback   and  a  reservoir 
for    hot    water,  holding  at 
least  half  a  barrel.     The  in- 
side cellar  stairs  are  entered 
from   the  kitchen  under  the 
main  stairway.     There  is  a 
store-room  or  large  pantry,  (P'),  in  the  ell  open- 
ing close  to  the  kitchen  door  ;   and  besides  the 
kitchen  is  well  provided  witli   closet  room  in 
the    dresser,  and   in    the    glass-doored   closet 


kitchen  under  some  circumstances.  Over  the 
dairy  is  the  men's  room,  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  second  story — and  over  the  wash-room 
is  the  girls'  room  accessible  only  through  the 
main  house;  an  arrangement  which, for  many 
reasons,  will  commend  itself  to  good  house- 
keepers. The  place  for  a  cistern  is  iu  the  cel- 
lar under  the  wash-room,  or  in  the  ground  just 
outside.  The  piazza  on  the  west  affords  a  tol- 
erable place  for  the  housewife  to  sun   her  tins, 
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Fig.  3. — PLAN  OP  SECOND  STORT. 
Main  house  ceilings,  9  feet  high.     Wing  ceilings,  S  feet  high. — IT,  Hall ;  L  C, 
GS,  Ga'rnt  Stairs  ;  E,  Entry;  B,  Bedrooms ;  B It,  Bath-room; 
G  B,  Girls'  Boom  ;  M  B,  Men's  Boom. 

but  not  equal  to  a  southern  exposure.  This 
would  be  gained  by  what  would  doubtless  be 
considered  an  essential  addition  to  the  house, 
namely,  a  wood-shod,  enclosing  the  outside 
kitchen  door  and  extending  westward  as  in- 
dicated by  dotted  lines  on  fig.  2.  This  expla- 
nation concludes  aril  that  pertains  to  the  kitchen 
and  its  appendages.  The  engravings  need  little 
explanation  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  house,  ex- 
cept the  mere  naming  of  rooms,  etc.,  which  is 
done  in  the  references.  The  sitting-room  or 
dining-room  is  oil  the  north-east.  It  has  good 
closets,  a  fire-place,  and  abundant  light.  The  par- 
lor and  parlor-bedroom  which  would  probably 
be  used  as  a  guest-chamber,  or  for  grandpa  and 
grandma,  are  in  that  portion  of  the  house  which, 
might  be  omitted,  and  built  when  times  are  easy. 
The  architect  has  provided  a  good-sized  hall- 
closet.  A  stove  in  the  hall  would  keep  the 
whole  house  warm  except  in  severe  winter 
weather,  and  a  pipe  might  be  carried  either  to 
the  kitchen  chimney  or  to  the  parlor  chimney, 
an  earthen-pipe  flue  being  laid  in  when  the 
house  is  built,  to  avoid  cutting  partitions. 
Up  stairs,  we  have  the  principal  bedrooms 
connected ;    each  furnished  with  a  flue  for  a 
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stove,  or  if  preferred  with  a  grate  or  open  fire- 
place, and  cacli  with  fine  closets.  The  hall 
bedroom  or  Prophet's  chamber,  as  sometimes 
called,  is  a  good-sized  room,  and  being  connect- 
ed with  the  rooms  on  either  side  is  convenient 
for  a  child's  sleeping-room.  The  bath-room  is 
accessible  from  the  principal  bedroom  and  from 
the  rear.  To  warm  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
cany  a  pipe  through  the  maid's 
room  to  the  chimney,  or  to 
make  in  the  attic  a  horizontal 
flue  of  earthen  pipe,  laid  in 
mortar  upon  brick,  connecting 
with  the  same  chimney.  The 
servants'  rooms  may  be  warm- 
ed in  case  of  sickness,  and  ven- 
tilated by  the  chimney  at  night, 
the  ventilators  being  closed  by 
day,  in  case  fires  are  needed  in 
the  rooms  below.  There  is  a 
large  linen  closet  near  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  and  a  roomy  gar- 
ret over  the  main  house.  The 
house  is  to  be  well  built  in  ev- 
ery respect,  and  plainly  finish- 
ed throughout.  It  is  to  be 
double  boarded  ;  first  diagonal- 
ly boarded  with  hemlock,  this  ^ '•*«*".■* ■*** 
first  covering  of  boards  is  to  be  sheathed  with 
roofing  felt;  then  the  weather  boarding  put  on. 
General  specifications  of  materials  and  cost 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  are  as  follows: 

Blinds  and  Shutters $  150 

Carpenter  Work... .  1600 

D°OT3 '  'l40! 

Grates 50, 

Hardware.  Nails,  etc  .     .      ^25 

Lumber     .   .| . ....'...'.'.."..'.'. '.'.'.'.  i,60o! 

Labor,  Draining  and  Digging 185 

Mason  Work  and  Materials 1  700. 

Mouldings,  etc '300. 

Paints  and  Painting.'. .'.'.'.'...'.'. .'.' '.'..'.'. 600 

Tinning,  (Gutters,  Leaders,  etc.) 90. 

Sashes 175, 

Sundries \\\ V.Y.Y. ',".'. ..!..."". ',! '. !!  500.' 

Total  cost $7,855. 


The  Pig-House  at  Ogden  Farm. 

— ■ 
Tlie  accompanying  illustrations  are  taken  from 
the  working  drawings  of  a  pig-house  which  has 
just  been  built  at  Ogden  Farm,  (Newport,  R.  I.). 
It  is  submitted  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
contemplate  improvements  of  this  sort.  The 
building  is  24x32  feet,  and  cost  (built  of  rough 


Fig.    1. — GRAND   PLAN   OF   PIGGERT. 

;  c,c,  pens;d.d,  troughs;  e,e,  bins  of  dry  earth;  /,/,  flap  doors. 

pine  battened,  with  cedar  shingles  on  the  roof) 
only  $425,  including  the  excavation  of  the  ma- 
nure pits  and  the  boarding  up  of  their  sides. 
Fig.  1,  is  the  ground  plan.  There  are  four 
pens  8x10,  two  6x10,  and  two  6x12.  The 
troughs  all  open  into  the  center  area,  and  are 
opened  by  swing  posts  which  expose  them  to 


Farm  Hay  Scales. 

— • — 

Very  few  farmers  in  America  are  provided 
with  the  means  for  weighing  hay,  live-stock, 
grain,  coal,  etc.  Yet  no  one  can  question  that 
the  ability  to  substitute  accurate  weighing  from 
rule-of-thumb  guessing,  would  be  a  great  advant- 
age, and  we  are  convinced  that  no  farmer  who 
had  once  realized  this  advantage  would  will- 
ingly do  without  it.  Grain  and  roots,  as  well 
as  hay  and  straw,  are  now,  in  many  localities, 
sold  entirely  by  weight;  while  the  ability  to 
know,  accurately,  the  weight  of  every  animal 
bought  and  sold  would  be  a  great  safeguard, 
especially  to  the  inexperienced ;  and  it  is  of  no 
small  benefit  to  the  stock  grower  to  be  able  to 
know  the  rate  at  which  his  fattening  animals 
are  converting  a  given  weight  of  food  into 
flesh.  We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  just  had  a  Fairbank's 
scale  put  into  our  own  barn.  The  platform  of 
the  scale  is  a  part  of  the  barn  floor,  cut  out  and 
supported  on  the  levers,  which  are  immediately 
below  the  timbers.  The  weigh-box  is  in  the 
wall,  at  the  side  of  the  gangway,  out  of  the 
way,  and  out  of  danger.  The  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  scale,  including  setting,  is  a  tax  on 
the  farm  of  about  $10  a  year,  and  it  will  last  a9 
long  as  the  barn  will,  and  longer.  It  is  sensi- 
tive to  a  half-pound  weight,  and  it  will  weigh  up 
to  the  amount  of  three  tons,  so  that  everything 
produced  upon  the  farm,  from  a  pair  of  fowl's 
for  market  to  a  load  of  hay  can  be  accurately 
weighed  in  a  moment.  The  platform  is  so  se- 
cure, that  the  ordinary  use  of  a  barn  floor,  includ- 
ing heavy  teaming,  can  have  no  effect  upon  it. 


dry  manure  mixed  with  earth.  In  the  centre 
of  the  open  floor,  stands  a  Prindle  steamer, 
whose  7-inch  smoke-pipe  discharges  into  the 
middle  of  a  12-inch  galvanized  iron  ventilator, 
whereby  efficient  ventilation  is  secured.  The 
food  is  cooked  in  pork-barrels,  which  may  be 
moved  about  at  pleasure;  the  flexible  steam  hose 
with  au  iron  nozzle  conveying  the  steam  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel.  Fig.  2  is  a  cross  section, 
showing  the  manure  pits,  pens,  etc.  More  than 
15  cords  of  manure  can  be  stored  in  the  pits, 
which  are  to  be  emptied  through  shuttered 
windows.  Fig.  3  is  the  front  elevation  of  the 
building,  which  is  to  have  small  yards  at  the 
sides,  communicating  with  the  pens  by  slopes 
from  the  outer  doors.  This  house  will  ac- 
commodate from  thirty  to  forty  shoats,  or  a 
corresponding  number  of     breeding  animals. 


Coloring  Butter  in  Winter. 


Fig.   3. — CROSS  SECTION  OF  PIGGERT. 

fl,  a,  groitnd  line;  b.b,  posts;  c.c.  manure  pits;  d.dy  stone  slopes  to  yards;  e,e, 

flap  doors;  /,  ventilator. 

the  attendant  for  cleansing  or  filling,  or  to  the 
swine  for  feeding,  as  may  be  desired.  The  two 
large  bins  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance  door  are 
filled  with  dry  earth,  with  which  the  pigs  are 
treated  to  the  luxury  of  the  earth  closet— to  the 


Fig.    3. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  PIGGERT. 

a,  wooden  steps ;   b,  battened  door;  c.c,  windows  of  SxlO  glass;  d,  ventilator. 


great  improvement  of  the  air  of  the  building, 
and  of  the  manure.  The  floors  of  the  pens  are 
made  of  2-inch  planks,  6  inches  wide,  hud  with 
1-iucU  openings  between  them,  which  secures 
the  immediate  passage  of  the  urine  to  the  pits 
below,  and  the  gradual  working  through  of  the 


After  severe  frosts,  when  cattle  have  to  be  fed 
on  cured  fodder,  eveu  though  roots  form  a  larce 
part  of  their  food,  the  butter  loses  the  rich 
color  the  grass  has  given  it,  and  is  but  little 
more  attractive  in  appearance  than  so  much 
tallow.  There  are  various  artificial  means  for 
coloring  it,  A  carrot,  grated  into  the  churn, 
will  communicate  a  light  golden  hue,  and  ex- 
tract of  annatto,  mixed  with  hot  water,  and 
left  twelve  hours  to  steep,  will  make  a  still 
richer  tint.  Annatto  applied  directly  to  the 
butter  itself,  is  much  more  effective,  and  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  coloring  agent  of  both  butter 
and  cheese.  A  slight  admixture 
of  Turmeric,  however,  heightens 
the  color  very  much,  but  it  must 
be  used  most  sparingly,  as  too 
much  of  it  produces  a  brimstone 
color  that  is  anything  but  attrac- 
tive. We  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing plan  very  satisfactory: 
Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
annatto,  and  a  half-ounce  of  tur- 
meric, and  steep  them  together 
in  a  pound  of  melted  butter, 
keeping  them  over  a  slow  fire 
for  some  hours.  Then  strain 
through  a  fine  cloth  into  a  jar, 
add  a  little  salt,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place.  When  the  butter  is 
half  worked,  take  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  mixture  (experience 
will  teach  the  proportion),  melt  it,  and  pour  it 
in  a  depression  in  the  lump  of  butter,  working 
it  in  as  it  cools  with  the  butter  that  surrounds 
it.  This  will  assume  a  deep  reddish  color  as 
the  added  matter  combines  with  it.  Then  work 
this  thoroughly  through  the 
mass  until  it  is  all  of  the  same 
shade.  The  color,  after  a  little 
practice,  may  be  made  equal  to 
the  richest  gold  of  the  June 
dairy,  and  the  flavor  will  be 
sliglitly  heightened.  The  butter 
will,  in  fact,  be  much  more  sale- 
able, and  really  somewhat  bet- 
ter. The  most  celebrated  butter 
makers  about  Philadelphia,  ex- 
cept those  who  have  Jersey 
cows,  color  their  butter  with 
pure  annatto,  which  gives  it  a 


deep  orange  color.  In  order  that  their  city  cus- 
tomers may  not  know  any  difference,  they  use 
annatto  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  and  the 
rich  color  of  the  crack  Philadelphia  butter 
which  is  fondly  ascribed  to  some  peculiar  quali- 
ty of  Brandywine  grass,  is  really  the  effect  of 
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the  use  of  foreign  matter.  Nothing  cau  exceed 
the  color  of  the  June  make,  and  by  the  careful 
use  of  turmeric  as  an  addition  to  the  annatto, 
this  color  may  be   kept  up   the  year  round. 


Syphons  for  Farm  Use. 

Mr.  George  H.  "Wilson,  the  superphosphate 
manufacturer,  has  hit  upon  a  device  at  his  farm 
on  Seekonk  River,  R.  I.,  'which  solves  a  very 
difficult  problem  in  drainage  and  water  supply, 
and  enables  us  to  answer  a  number  of  inquiries 
from  subscribers  more  satisfactorily  than  has 
heretofore  been  possible.  Mr.  Wilson  wished 
to  drain  a  large  and  valuable  peat  swamp.  The 
outlet  was  through  a  culvert  under  a  railroad 
embankment,  which  was  four  feet  too  high.  Im- 
mediately on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad  there 
was  fall  enough.  To  avoid  the  expense  and 
danger  of  tunneling  under  a  railroad  in  con- 
stant use,  it  was  desirable  to  lift  the  water  over 
the  four-foot  obstruction.    The  serious  objection 
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SYPHON  AND  OUTLET  TO  A.  DRAIN. 

to  a  syphon,  under  such  circumstances,  is  that 
as  soon  as  the  water  ceases  to  flow  a  full  stream, 
air  enters  the  pipe,  and  the  working  is  stopped. 
Mr.  Wilson  obviated  the  difficulty  by  adding  a 
reverse  curve  to  each  end  of  the  syphon,  which 
was  laid  through  the  culvert.  The  mouths  of 
the  two  curves  (the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  syphon) 
are  on  the  same  level.  This  very  simple  ar- 
rangement prevents  the  air  from  ever  gaining 
the  least  entrance,  and  the  syphon  is  always 
ready  to  work.  The  stream  above  may  become 
entirely  dry,  and  remain  so  for  weeks,  yet  the 
moment  the  water  rises  a  single  inch  above  the 
inlet,  it  will  commence  to  flow  again.  The  ar- 
rangement of  this  syphon  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying engraving.  It  consists,  in  this 
instance,  of  ten-inch  iron  pipe. 

Of  course  the  same  arrangement  is  practicable 
for  use  under  all  circumstances  where  water  is 
carried  over  hills  or  other  obstructions,  whether 
for  drainage-outlets  or  for  water  supply. 

Each  end  of  the  pipe  should  be  turned  up  to 
the  same  level,  or,  which  would  be  quite  as  well 
with  small  pipes,  each  end  may  be  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  a  barrel,  the  barrels  standing  on  the 
same  level.  For  pipes  of  small  calibre,  where 
the  air  contained  in  the  water  might  do  harm 
by  collecting  at  the  top,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  small  suction  pump  at  that  point,  by 
which  it  may  be  from  lime  to  time  withdrawn. 


Don't  Sell  Your  Farm  by  the  Bushel. 


Many  a  farmer  who  works  steadily  and  zeal- 
ously to  keep  every  acre  of  his  farm  as  an  in- 
heritance for  his  children,  is  unwittingly  selling 
it  away  by  driblets,  when,  by  a  more  judicious 
course  of  management,  he  might  make  as  much 
money  and  keep  adding  to  the  value  of  the 
place.  Having  a  barrel  of  good  wine,  he  draws 
off  the  contents,  little  by  little,  and  keeps  the 
barrel  without  the  wine.      The  value  of  the 


farm  lies  in  its  fertility,  and,  except  in  rare 
cases,  only  in  its  fertility.  It  depends  on  his 
management  whether  he  leaves  it  like  an  emp- 
tied barrel  to  his  children,  or  full  of  the  good 
wine,  that  constitutes  its  great  value.  Indeed, 
the  example  is  not  strong  enough,  for  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land  is  not  an  idle  wealth,  like  the 
wine  in  the  barrel.  It  may  be  drawn  out  and 
lived  upon,  and  }'et  be  kept  constantly  increas- 
ing. It  all  depends  on  management  whether 
the  father  shall  thrive,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
increase  his  sous'  inheritance,  or  the  reverse. 
It  is  not  the  crop  which  grows  that  exhausts 
the  land;  it  is  the  disposition  we  make  of  it 
after  it  is  grown.  Every  bushel  of  grain  con- 
tains matters  supplied  by  the  soil.  If  it  is  sold, 
there  is  an  end  of  it,  so  far  as  the  farm  is  con- 
cerned. If  it  is  fed  out  on  the  place,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  part  taken  from  the  soil  goes  into 
the  dung  heap,  and  there  goes  with  it  matter 
which  the  growing  plant  took  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  the  atmosphere,  and  which  helps 
to  develop  more  of  the  mineral 
plant-food  of  the  soil,  and  to  make 
more  than  a  bushel  the  next  year. 
Therefore,  look  well  to  the  crops. 
Sell  of  course,  all  that  cannot 
profitably  be  fed  out  on  the  place, 

^and,  with  a  part  of  the  price,buy 
manure  to  bring  home.  But,  in 
counting  the  profit  and  loss  of 
feeding  at  home,  consider  always, 
the  value  of  the  manure.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that,  one  year  with  another, 
corn  thoroughly  soaked  and  cook- 
ed, (never  mind  t  lie  grinding 
if  you  cook  thoroughly)  and  fed  to  well-housed 
swine  of  a" growthy"  breed,  will  bring  more 
money  than  if  sold  in  the  market,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  manure;  indeed,  it  will  more  often 
than  not,  pay  to  buy  corn  to  make  into  pork — 
cooking  it  first.  Grow  clover  to  be  fed  to  your 
own  stock,  the  sod  to  be  plowed  in  in  the  spring 
of  the  second  year;  plant  corn  on  the  land; 
feed  the  corn  to  your  own  pigs  and  use  the 
manure  of  the  sty,  to  top-dress  in  March  the 
clover  you  intend  to  plow  for  corn  in  May.  If 
this  plan  be  followed,  a  crop  of  wheat  or  of  bar- 
ley, every  third  year,  will  not  prevent  the  land 
from  growing  richer  and  richer;  but  if  the 
farmer  sells  his  corn  and  wheat,  and  buys  no 
manure,  the  impoverishment  of  the  farm,  and 
to  the  emigration  of  his  sons  is  sure. 


Locating  Trout  Ponds. 

A  great  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the 
breeding  of  fish  within  a  few  years,  and  many 
arc  looking  up  trout  brooks  and  preparing  to 
put  up  buildings  for  hatching  and  rearing  this 
beautiful  fish.  But  it  is  not  every  brook  in 
which  trout  breed  naturally,  that  is  adapted  to 
their  artificial  propagation.  Some  are  too  much 
affected  by  drought.  In  the  wild  state  the  trout 
seek  deep  ponds  and  the  springs  along  their 
native  brooks,  and  are  safe  in  time  of  drought. 
If  they  were  confined  by  the  ten  thousand  in 
an  acre  pond  of  stagnant  water,  the  most  of 
them  would  perish.  A  stream,  then,  must  be 
permanent,  and  be  fed  by  living  springs,  and  it 
should  not  be  subject  to  violent  overflow  in 
freshets.  If  the  stream  is  very  much  affected 
by  heavy  rains,  there  is  constant  danger  that 
the  screens  in  the  flumes  will  become  clogged 
with  leaves,  and  be  swept  away  and  the  fish  be 
lost,  even  if  the  dams  should  withstand  the 
flood.  Floods  are  one  of  the  greatest  perils  of 
the  fish  breeder.    It  is  very  easy  to  lose  twenty 


thousand  dollars  and  the  labor  of  years  in  a 
single  night,  if  suitable  precautions  have  not 
been  taken.  A  stream  whose  medium  flow  is 
a  thousand  gallons  a  minute,  and  never  above 
two  thousand,  is  of  the  most  desirable  capacity. 
If  the  flow  should  fall  to  three  hundred  gallons 
a  minute  in  extreme  drought  it  would  not  prob- 
ably endanger  the  lives  of  the  fish.  Then  it  ia 
a  matter  of  importance  that  the  brook  should 
run  clear  even  when  it  is  raised  by  rains.  Clear 
water  is  not  only  desirable  in  the  hatching-box- 
es, but  in  the  feeding-ponds,  especially  in  the 
pond  where  the  young  fish  are  confined.  A 
trout  will  live  for  some  time  in  a  muddy  brook  if 
the  water  is  cold  enough,  but  it  is  not  a  congenial 
home.  For  this  reason  a  stream  selected  for 
breeding  should  not  run  near  cultivated  fields 
or  cross-roads  where  large  quantities  of  muddy 
water  are  discharged.  The  clearer  the  stream, 
the  better.  Then  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  to  be  considered.  The  nearer  it  can  be  kept 
to  fifty  degrees,  which  is  about  the  temperature 
of  our  living  springs,  the  better.  But  there  are 
many  Urooks  that  in  summer  rise  as  high  as 
70°,  and  in  winter  sink  as  low  as  38°,  that  are 
famous  trout  streams,  and  furnish  good  facili- 
ties for  breeding-ponds.  If  living  springs  can 
be  brought  into  the  hatching-house,  and  into 
the  ponds,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable,  but  by 
no  means  essential.  The  eggs  hatch  in  forty 
days  in  water  at  fifty  degrees,  and  six  days  are 
added  for  every  degree  of  increased  cold.  In 
water  at  40°  it  would  take  a  hundred  days  to 
hatch  the  eggs.  But  where  a  man  has  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  eggs  in  the  boxes,  and 
gives  all  his  time  to  the  business,  it  makes  but 
little  difference  whether  the  hatching  takes 
forty  or  a  hundred  days.  The  health  of  the 
young  fish  is  not  affected  by  the  length  of  the 
incubation.  It  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  location  must  be  made  at  the  fountain 
head  of  the  stream,  or  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  it.  If  the  stream  runs  through  a 
swamp  that  absorbs  a  good  deal  of  t lie  rain- 
fall, and  parts  with  it  slowly,  it  is  all  the  better. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  the  region  from  which 
the  springs  flow  should  be  covered  with  trees 
and  brush.  This  keeps  the  water  cooler,  and 
makes  the  flow  more  uniform.  There  will  in- 
deed be  more  trouble  from  the  leaves,  but  a  well- 
appointed  fish-hatching  establishment  supposes 
a  man  always  in  his  place  to  attend  to  the 
screens.  The  starting  of  a  trout-hatching  enter- 
prise will  involve  the  outlay  of  from  one  to 
three  thousand  dollars.  Before  making  the 
investment  it  will  pay  to  secure  the  services  of 
some  one  skilled  in  the  business  to  examine 
your  waters,  and  determine  the  best  location 
for  the  ponds  and  the  buildings. 


Saving1  Manure. 

The  quantity  of  manure  that  may  be  saved 
and  manufactured  from  twenty  head  of  cattle 
in  a  year  is  astonishing  to  an  old-style  farmer, 
who  believes  in  the  good  old  stuff,  but  is  too 
close-fisted  to  hire  labor.  The  writer  came  into 
possession  of  a  run-down  farm  last  spring,  with 
about  forty  loads  of  manure  in  the  two  barn- 
yards, as  the  result  of  last  year's  operations. 
The  practice  in  the  neighborhood  is  to  clean  the 
yards  in  the  spring,  and  let  them  lie  bare  until 
after  haying,  when  a  few  loads  of  dirt  and  sea- 
weed are  carted  in,  which  suffices  for  the  year. 
As  soon  as  the  yards  were  cleared,  we  began  to 
cart  in  old  buts,  stack  bottoms,  swamp  mud, 
decayed  leaves,  head  lands,  and  sea-weed,  add- 
ing every  week  a  few  loads,  and  plowing  occa- 
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sionally  to  mix  the  droppings  of  the  cattle  with 
the  contents  of  the  yard.  All  the  manure  from 
the  horses,  oxen,  cows,  and  pigs,  was  thrown 
into  the  yards  and  mixed  with  the  accumulating 
mass.  By  September  we  had  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  loads  of  compost  of  much  better 
quality  than  was  carted  out  in  the  spring, 
ready  to  be  spread  upon  the  meadows  or  to 
be  plowed  under  for  grain,  and  the  best  part 
of  the  year  for  making  manure  is  still  ahead. 
In  the  common  practice  of  leaving  the  yards 
kare  during  the  summer,  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  manure  is  lost  for  want  of  absorbents, 
even  if  the  cattle  are  yarded  at  night.  There  is 
nothing  to  save  the  liquid  manure,  which  is 
worth  quite  as  much  as  the  solid.  Most  of  the 
ammonia  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  But 
with  plenty  of  good  absorbents  and  the  frequent 
plowing  and  harrowing  of  the  yard,  nothing  is 
lost.  All  the  refuse  material  dropped  in  the 
yard  becomes  charged  with  ammonia,  and  plant 
food  is  manufactured  very  fast.  It  tells  upon 
the  grass,  grain,  and  root  crops  immediately, 
and  the  process  of  renovation  begins.  This,  of 
course,  costs  labor  and  the  outlay  of  capital, 
but  it  is  a  kiud  of  expenditure  that  pays  very 
soon  in  the  increased  crops.   "We  must  either 


do  this,  or  worse.  It  will  not  do  to  rely  upon 
commercial  fertilizers  for  ordinary  farming. 
The  great  bulk  of  fertilizers  must  be  made  at 
home.  Neither  will  it  pay  to  have  lean  barn- 
yards, and  grow  grass  at  the  rate  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a  ton  to  the  acre,  25  bushels  of  corn,  30 
of  oats,  10  of  rye,  and  50  of  potatoes.  The  farm 
runs  down  and  the  farmer's  purse  grows  lean 
with  this  kind  of  management.  We  want  to 
double  and  treble  these  crops,  and  by  saving  ma- 
nure any  farmer  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  doit. 

-  ■ nil  I  » 

The  Buffaloes. 


Thousands  of  people  get  glimpses  of  the  Buffa- 
lo now-a-days  in  their  six  days  rail-road  ride  to 
California,  who  have  never  before  seen  this  the 
noblest  of  our  native  quadrupeds.  Many  travel- 
ers stop  for  a  few  days'  shooting.  The  Buffaloes 
thus  rendered  familiar  with  civilization  are  fast 
decreasing  in  numbers;  and  it  will  require 
legislative  action  to  preserve  these  cattle  of  the 
plains  for  another  generation  of  hunters.  The 
Buffalo  cows  drop  their  calves  early  in  the 
spring,  and  in  seclusion,  from  which  they  emerge 
as  the  warm  weather  comes  on  and  before  the 
heats  of  summer.    At  this  time  they  receive  the 


attentions  of  their  lordly  mates.  The  court- 
ships are  often  conducted  in  a  very  exemplary 
and  quiet  manner,  but  should  two  bulls  take  a 
fancy  to  one  cow,  a  passage  of  arms  is  the  only 
resource.  This  settles  the  controversy,  and  the 
preferences  of  the  favorite  at  the  same  time. 
These  encounters,  if  between  strong  bulls,  well 
matched,  are  often  really  terrific.  They  meet 
running  toward  each  other  in  full  career,  the 
clash  of  horns  and  thud  of  foreheads  resound 
over  the  plain,  and  both  recoil  only  to  gather 
breath,  run  backward  a  ways  and  again  rush  to 
the  charge.  It  is  seldom  that  fatal  injuries  are 
received,  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the 
strength  of  the  horns,  (which  iudeed  are  very 
much  battered),  of  the  frontal  bones,  and  by  the 
thick  pads  of  woolly  hair  which  cover  their 
foreheads.  When  one  is  worsted  he  retires,  and 
disconsolate  yet  hopeful,  follows  at  a  respectful 
distance  the  happy  pair,  unless  charmed  away 
by  meeting  some  lone  cow  or  heifer,  which  will 
take  compassion  on  his  loneliness.  These 
matches  generally  last  for  the  whole  season, 
and  until  the  bulls  and  cows  unite  in  those 
immense  promiscuous  herds,  which  blacken 
certain  portions  of  the  plains  where  food  is 
abundant  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
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A  Beautiful  Green-house  Climber.— (Myr- 
siphyllum  asparagoides.) 


For  some  years  the  florists  around   Boston 
have  cultivated  a  delicate  vine  which  is  exten- 


ASPARAGUS-LIKE    MTRSIPHYIXUM. 

sively  used  in  floral  decorations.  "We  first  met 
with  it  a  few  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  a  New 
York  florist,  who  knew  it  only  as  Boston  Smi- 
lax,  and  it  is  by  some  called  Boston  vine.  The 
name  Uyrsiphyllum,  means  Myrtle  leaf,  and 
asparagoides,  resembling  asparagus,  a  likeness 
which,  while  it  is  apparent  to  the  botanist,  is  not 
very  manifest  at  first  sight.  The  roots  are 
fleshy ;  the  stems,  though  small,  are  strong  and 
elastic,  and  climb  to  the  height  of  some  twenty 
feet.  The  foliage  is  of  a  fresh,  lively,  shining 
green,  if  that  can  be  called  foliage  which  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  leaves.  The  proper  leaves 
are  small,  colorless  scales  upon  the  stem,  from 
the  axils  of  which  spring  the  apparent  leaves, 
but  which,  structurally  considered,  are  modi- 
fied branches,  which  take  the  place  of  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  appearing 
two  or  three  together,  and  are  followed  by  a 
globular  berry.  The  plant  is  grown  in  ordi- 
nary green-house  culture,  and  is  trained  upon 
strings.  It  will  grow  well  in  window  culture, 
especially  if  it  can  have  an  abundance  of  light, 
and  when  trained  over  a  support  of  some  kind 
soon  covers  it  with  luxuriant  green.  It  may  be 
propagated  by  dividing  the  root,  but  our  florists 
generally  raise  it  from  the  seed,  which  is  freely 
produced  by  old  plants.  This  matures  in  July, 
and  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  engraving  gives 
some  reduced  branches  and  a  portion  of  the 
plant  of  the  natural  size.    The  delicacy  and 


beauty  of  the  Myrsiphyllum  especially  adapt  it 
for  use  in  floral  decorations,  and  it  has  an  addi- 
tional good  quality— it  does  not  readily  wilt. 
For  making  up  floral  wreaths  for  the  hair  it  is 
superior  to  all  other  green,  and  large  quantities 
are  used  for  this 
purpose  alone. 
It  is  sometimes 
used  with  fine 
effect  to  trim  a 
white  dress ;  be 
ing  obtainable  in 
long  pieces,  it 
readily  forms  a 
graceful  tracery 
far  superior  to 
any  embroidery. 
"We  think  that 
thecuirivationof 
this  plant  for 
ornamental  pur- 
poses must  be 
peculiar  to  this 
country,  as  we 
do  not  find  it  in 
any  of  the  Euro- 
pean plant  cata- 
logues, or  in  the 
foreign  works  on 
floriculture.  Lat- 
terly the  florists 
near  New  York 
have  engaged  in 
the  culture  of 
this  plant,  some 
of  them  devot- 
ing whole  houses 
entirely  to  it. 
The  Myrsiphyl- 
lum bears  cut- 
ting well,  as  new 
shoots  spring  up 
in  great  abun- 
dance after  each 
cutting  back. 
"We  had  a  speci- 
men planted  out  in  a  somewhat  protected 
place  during  the  summer,  which  flourished 
luxuriantly.  Judging  from  this  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  keep  it  housed  all  the  year  around. 


18G8,  we  inadvertently  applied  the  name  of  the 
present  plant  to  the  Egyptian  or  Hairy  Cucum- 
ber, Ou.cum.is  Chate,  which  is  similar  in  shape 
and  uses  to  the  present  one,  but  has  the 
fruit  very  thickly  clothed  with  coarse  hairs. 


The  Prickly  Fruited  Gherkin. 

Anguria.) 


-(Oucumis 


There  are  a  number  of  plants  which  were 
first  introduced  for  ornamental  purposes  that 
were  afterwards  found  to  be  eatable,  and  have 
become  more  or  less  common  articles  of  food. 
The  tomato  is  a  notable  instance  of  this,  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  the  Martynia,  Nasturtium,  and 
others,  have  been  promoted  or  degraded,  as  we 
choose  to  view  it,  from  the  flawer  garden  to  the 
kitchen  garden.  The  C'ucumis  Anguria  is  found 
in  the  seedsmen's  catalogues  (sometimes  under 
the  name  of  C.  Arada),  among  the  ornamental 
climbing  plants.  It  has  a  pleasing  foliage,  and 
the  fruit  attracts  attention  from  its  singular 
form  and  yellow  color  when  ripe.  The  fruit  is 
of  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  and  attached  to  the 
vine  by  a  very  long  stalk  ;  its  surface  is  rough- 
ened with  numerous  spiny  projections,  and  is 
yellow,  or  sometimes  pale  green.  The  best 
succcess  is  had  by  starting  the  seeds  in  pots, 
and  turning  the  plants  out  when  the  weather 
is  warm.  As  a  kitchen  garden  product  the 
fruit  is  taken  before  its  skin  becomes  hard.  Its 
smell  and  taste  resemble  the  common  cucum- 
ber.   Its  main  use  is  in  pickling.    In  April, 


PRICKLY-FRUITED  GHERKIN.— (Oucumis  Anguria.) 

The  Ailanthus  as  a  Timber  Tree. 


The  Agriculturist  has  been  one  of  the  few 
friends  that  the  Ailanthus  tree  has  had  in  this 
country,  and  we  were  glad  to  see,  in  looking 
over  a  recent  "Journal  de  V  Agriculture"  that  a 
French  writer  has  made  a  strong  appeal  in  its 
favor.  Its  rapid  growth,  utility  of  its  timber, 
its  hardiness,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  unpromising  soils  and  localities 
are  points  which  should  strongly  recommend  it 
to  planters.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  ob- 
jection that  is,  and  with  reason,  made  to  it — its 
unpleasant  odor  when  in  flower.  This  disa- 
greeable odor  is  given  out  by  the  staminate  or 
the  male  tree  only.  A  writer  in  the  Horticul- 
turist singularly  enough  considers  the  two 
trees  as  distiuct,  and  says  :  "  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  the  common  Ailanthus  was  introduced 
by  mistake,  and  that  those  who  brought  it  to 
this  country  intended  to  have  introduced  the 
tree  which  I  have  described" — referring  to  the 
fertile  sex.  If  this  writer  should  plant  some  of 
the  seeds  of  the  tree  he  so  much  praises,  he 
would  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
sulting trees  would  be  the  offensive  males,  and 
that  there  was  no  "mistake"  about  its  introduc- 
tion. Where  large  trees  are  required  in  situa- 
tions where  the  odor  would  be  objectionable,  they 
can  be  grown  from  cuttings  of  the  roots  of  the 
pistillate  or  female  ones.  For  small  posts,  stakes, 
or  other  uses  for  which  trees  too  young  to  have 
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blossomed  will  answer,  they  may  be  raised 
from  the  seed.  Experiments  made  in  France 
show  the  wood  of  the  Ailanthus  to  have  less 
density  than  that  of  the  oak,  and  greater  than 
that  of  the  elm,  while  it  is  superior  to  either  of 
the  two  in  elasticity  and  tenacity.  The  writer 
above  referred  to  states,  that  he  knows  of 
Ailanthus  planks  which  have  been  exposed  to 
the  weather  for  twenty-seven  years,  without 
shelter  or  paint,  and  that  the  wood  is  perfectly 
preserved.  The  same  author 
quotes  instances  in  which  the 
wood  has  been  used  for  agricul- 
tural implements,  etc.,  and  it 
neither  warps  nor  cracks.  The 
wood  saws  readily,  and  after- 
wards acquires  great  hardness 
under  exposure  to  the  air.  In 
a  former  volume  we  cited  in- 
stances in  which  it  had  been 
used  for  cabinet  work,  and  gave 
a  note  from  M.  McCullougli,  who 
has  found  it  one  of  the  most 
available  materials  for  vineyard 
stakes.  A  small  plantation  will 
keep  up  a  supply  of  stakes,  as, 
when  cut  off,  a  new  growth  springs  up  from 
the  root.  "With  all  these  facts  in  favor  of  the 
Ailanthus,  and  only  one  against  it, — and  that 
being  one  which,  with  a  little  care,  can  readily 
be  avoided, — we  suggest  to  those  about,  to 
plant  trees  to  give  it  a  share  of  consideraton. 
^  * on    — »— ^ 

i         Cordon  Training  of  The  Pear. 

Our  people  are,  as  a  general  thing,  averse  to 
what  may  be  called  the  refinements  of  horti- 
culture. The  training  of  fruit  trees  against 
walls,  which  is  a  necessity  in  Europe,  is,  fortu- 
nately useless  here,  unless  one  wishes  to  hide 
a  bare  space,  and  then  we  prefer  to  use  some 
rapidly  growing  vine.  Cordon  training,  as  it  is 
called,  means  training  a  tree  to  a  simple  stem, 
be  it  horizontal,  upright,  or  inclined  at  some 
particular  angle.  While  visiting  the  extensive 
grounds  of  Hovey  &  Co.,  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
tins  autumn,  we  saw  a 
successful  specimen  of 
training  upon  the  sim- 
ple oblique  cordon.  This 
method  of  training 
would  be  useful  to  those 
who  have  restricted 
grounds  and  wish  to 
grow  a  number  of  va- 
rieties, to  those  who 
wish  to  have  some  horti- 
cultural pet  with  which 
to  amuse  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  those  who 
have  places  where  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a 
screen.  It  is  not  com- 
mended to  persons  who 
have  an  abundance  of 
land,  or  to  those  who 
cannot  give  the  proper 
attention  in  caring  for 
the  trees.  The  oblique 
cordon  was  proposed  by 
M.  Du  Breuil,  of  France,  and  is  carried  out  by 
training  the  trees  to  a  single  stem,  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  upon  a  trellis  made  of  wooden  slats 
or  furnished  with  wires.  The  trellis  at  Messrs. 
Hovey's  was  of  wood,  and  this,  in  our  climate, 
would  be  more  suitable  and  less  troublesome 
than  wire.  The  trellis  is  made  about  10  feet 
high,  with  strong  posts  at  suitable  distances,  a 


cross-bar  in  the  center,  one  near  the  bottom  and 
another  near  the  top.  Slats  are  nailed  to  these 
pieces  18  inches  apart,  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees. At  each  of  these  slats  a  young  tree,  one 
year  old  from  the  bud  or  graft,  is  planted, 
which  will  of  course  bring  them  18  inches 
apart.  The  young  trees  are  pruned  by  re- 
moving about  one-third  of  their  length, 
cutting  back  to  a  good  bud  to  prolong  the 
growth.  The  next  season  the  growth  is  to  be 
V      \       »..    v, — v     V     V 


PEAR   TRAINED   IS   SIMPLE   OBLIQUE   CORDON. 

entirely  from  the  uppermost  bud,  and  all  shoots 
which  start  from  the  other  buds  are  pinched 
when  they  have  made  five  or  six  leaves.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  year's  growth  the  tree  will 
appear  as  in  fig.  1.  One-third  of  the  new 
growth  is  again  cut  away,  as  shown  by  the  line, 
and  the  stem  the  next  year  is  again  prolonged 
by  extension  from  the  upper  bud,  the  side  shoots 
being  kept  pinched  in,  and  this  treatment  is  fol- 
lowed until  the  tree  reaches  the  top  of  the 
trellis.  For  the  first  two  years  of  its  growtii 
at  the  trellis  the  tree  is  kept  at  an  angle  of  GO 
degrees,  but  the  third  year  it  is  inclined  to  45 
degrees.  Of  course  the  tree  must  be  kept  well 
tied  up  to  the  slats  of  the  trellis,  and  the  pinch- 
ing must  be  carried  on,  to  induce  the  formation 
of  fruit-bearing  spurs  all  along  the  stem.  The 
engraving,  fig.  2,  shows  a  trellis  filled  with  pear 
trees  trained  in  oblique  cordon,  and  indicates 
the  manner  in  which  the  trees  at  each  end  are 
trained  in  order  to  properly  fill  the  corners. 
We  have  given  but  a  brief  outline  of  the 
method,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages it  offers.  The  details  of  pinching  to 
induce  fruitfulness,  we  defer  until  near  the 
time  for  performing  the  operation. 


Fig.  1- 


■TREE  TWO  TEARS 
OLD. 


Cutting  and  Preserving  Cions. 


It  is  probable  that  the  sooner  cions  are  cut 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  the  better.  We 
know  that  the  vitality  of  the  peach  and  other 
somewhat  tender  trees  is  impaired  by  severe 
cold,  and  we  may  infer  that  cions  of  the  trees 
we  consider  hardy  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  no 
wise  benefitted  by  this  exposure  to  the  great 
variations  of  a  northern  winter.  Cions  should 
be  preserved  at  a  temperature  so  low  that  the 
buds  will  not  be  induced  to  swell,  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  not  deprive  them  of  their  natural 
moisture.  At  the  same  time  they  must  not  be 
surrounded  by  an  excess  of  moisture,  which 
would  induce  decay.  These  conditions  are  met 
in  a  rough  way  by  burying  the  grafts  in  sand  or 
earth  which  is  only  very  slightly  damp.  The 
objection  to  this  mode  of  preservation  is,  that 
the  cions  become  covered  with  grit,  which  much 
annoys  the  person  who  sets  them  by  dulling  his 
knife.  "When  bog-moss  (Sphagnum)  can  be 
obtained,  this  will  be  found  an  excellent  ma- 
terial with  which  to  pack  the  cions  ia  a  box. 


It  should  be  used  very  slightly  moist.  Saw- 
dust, which  can  be  obtained  almost  everywhere, 
is  equally  good.  Taken  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  mill,  it  is  of  the  proper  degree  of  dampness, 
and  will  preserve  cions  perfectly  if  used  as  a 
packing  material.  Where  there  are  many  cions 
aud  they  will  not  be  needed  during  winter  for 
root-grafting,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  box 
which  is  to  be  only  half  or  two-thirds  full; 
cross-pieces  are  fastened  upon  the  inside  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  cions  from  falling 
out  when  it  is  inverted.  The  box  is  then 
buried,  upside  down,  in  a  place  where  water 
will  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  cions.  In 
putting  away  grafts  one 
cannot  be  too  careful 
to  prevent  their  losing 
their  identity.     Tie  se-  CI0N- 

curely  in  bundles,  and  with  eacli  tie  up  a  slick 
marked  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  obliterat- 
ed. Some  take  the  precaution  to  cut  away  a 
portion  of  one  or  .two  of  the  larger  cions,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  flat  surface  on  which  numerals 
are  cut  with  a  knife,  as  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing. A  permanent  record  is  of  course  kept 
of  the  varieties  indicated  by  these   numbers. 


Have  you  any  Grape  Vines? 

"While  enjoying  an  abundance  of  grapes  this 
autumn,  we  have  often  wondered  if  any  reader 
of  the  Agriculturist  who  owned  or  hired  a  piece 
of  ground,  no  matter  how  small,  was  without 
this  delicious  fruit.  If  there  are  any  grape-less 
ones  among  our  constituents,  it  is  not  that  we 
have  not  in  past  seasons  said  sufficient  about 
grapes.  "We  have  discussed  varieties,  and  given 
the  plainest  possible  directions  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine.  We  were  accused  of  having 
the  grape  fever.  It  is  a  very  good  fever  to  have, 
and  if  it  were  contagions  we  should  as  a  people 
be  much  better  off.  We  would  have  every  one 
plant  a  vine  or  vines,  no  matter  whether  they 
own  the  land  on  which  they  place  them  or  not. 
An  old  friend  of  ours,  who  changes  his  resi- 
dence almost  every  year,  always  plants  vines  ia 
the  yard  of  his  new  dwelling,  and  leaves  them 
there  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  come 
after  him.  l;The  grape  business  has  been  over- 
done," is  now  a  common  remark.  In  one  sense 
it  has  been  overdone.  Those  who  with  no 
knowledge  of  grape-growing,  calculated  the 
number  of  vines  to  the  acre,  and  the  number  of 
pounds  of  fruit  to  the  vine,  and  made  large 
profits  by  the  easy  method  of  simple  arithmetic, 
overdid  the  business.  So  those  propagators 
who  grew  supplies  of  stock  far  in  advance  of 
the  demand  complain  that  the  business  is  over- 
done. Still  the  fact  remains,  that  not  one-tenth 
of  the  people  have  an  abundance  of  grapes,  and 
a  still  less  number  have  them  from  September 
until  January.  The  grape-vine  is  the  most  ac- 
commodating of  plants.  It  can  be  kept  down 
close  to  the  ground,  or  it  may  be  made  to  reach 
to  the  eaves  of  the  house.  There  is  scarcely  a 
city  or  village  yard  which  cannot  support  sever- 
al vines  without  inconveniently  restricting 
the  space.  As  for  those  who  live  on  farms  and 
have  plenty  of  land,  they  can,  if  they  will,  have 
all  that  can  be  eaten  in  the  family,  and  some  to 
spare.  The  mail  gives  facilities  for  obtaining 
vines  from  a  distance,  and  catalogues  of  prices 
are  to  be  had  of  dealers  for  the  asking.  "Wher- 
ever the  autumn  is  long,  they  may  be  planted 
this  month,  but  in  severe  climates  spring  is  the 
preferable  season.  As  to  varieties,  there  is  con- 
siderable choice,  aud  it  is  also  a  point  upon 
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•which  tastes  differ.  The  Concord  has  been 
called  the  "  grape  for  the  million,"  and  so  far  as 
large  and  certain  crops  of  a  not  very  superior 
fruit  go,  it  gives  general  satisfaction.  The  Dela- 
ware is  a  first-class  variety,  and  succeeds  in  most 
localities.  The  Iona,  not  excelled  in  quality  by 
any  other  grape,  fails  in  some  places,  and  is 
most  excellent  in  others.  Diana,  Creveling, 
Walter,  Alvey,  and  many  others  we  might 
mention  are  good.  The  Eumelan  is  a  compara- 
tively new  sort,  now  attracting  attention  as  an 
earl}'  grape.  We  have  before  spoken  of  the 
vigorous  and  heal  thy  growth  of  the  young  vines, 
and  the  excellent  character  of  the  fruit.  In 
order  to  put  this  novelty  among  grapes  within 
the  reach  of  our  subscribers,  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  supply  it  as  a  special  premium,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  another  page.  The 
vines  of  the  Eumelan  can,  as  there  indicated, 
be  obtained  at  reduced  rates,  or  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  small  amount  of  trouble  in  ob- 
taining subscribers  by  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  pay  the  money  for  them.  That  we  think 
that  this  is  a  grape  which  promises  to  become 
popular  is  shown  by  our  offering  it  as  a  premium. 
At  all  events,  let  us  have  more  grapes  grown 
for  family  use.  Those  who  grow  for  profit  need 
not  be  urged  to  plant  vines,  but  farmers  and 
householders  generally  do  need  to  give  this  mat- 
ter more  attention.  This  is  a  branch  of  agricul- 
ture that  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  "overdone." 


Two  Pears  Little  Known. 

In  the  desire  for  novelties  in  fruits,  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  really  good  things  we  already 
have.  In  the  long  list  of  pears,  there  are 
many  of  great  value  that  are  known  only  to  a 
few,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  been  kept 
before  the  public.  In  looking  over  Messrs. 
Hovey  &  Co.'s  large  collection,  we  were  struck 


Adams. — Named  for  a  clergyman  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  who  raised  it  from  seed.  The  tree  is 
vigorous  and  bears  well.  The  fruit  is  large,  and 
of  the  shape  shown  in  the  outline,  fig.  1.  The 
stalk  is  very  generally  set  obliquely  under  a  lip. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  pale  yellow,  often  crim- 
son on  the  sunny  side.     The  flesh  white,  very 


Fig.  1. — ADAMS   PEAR. 

with  the  number  of  excellent  varieties  which 
are  now  seldom  heard  of.  We  give  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  two  of  these,  as  we  think  they 
possess  merits  entitling  them  to  be  better  known. 


Fig.  2.— TEA  PEAK. 

juicy,  vinous  and  melting.  This  pear  ripens  in 
September  with  the  Bartlett,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance  in  external  appearance, 
though  it  is  of  a  much  better  quality.  We 
are  informed  that  it  is  sometimes  sold 
in  the  Boston  market  as  the  Bartlett. 
Tea. — This  variety  was  raised  in  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.,  from  a  seed  found  in  a  par- 
cel of  tea,  a  circumstance  which  gave  it 
ils  name.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive. The  shape  and  average  size  of 
the  fruit  are  given  in  fig.  2.  The  skin  is 
of  a  fine  lemon  yellow,  with  numerous 
small  brown  dots,  the  cheek  is  some- 
times reddish,  but  not  so  in  our  speci- 
mens. The  flesh  is  very  fine  grained  and 
melting.  Downing  classes  it  as  "good  to 
very  good" — we  incline  to  "  very  good," 
and  wonder  why  a  fruit  of  such  excel- 
lence should  not  be  more  frequently 
seen.      It    ripens    early  in    September. 

Notes   from    "  The    Pines."— No.    7. 

In  introducing  ornamental  plants  in- 
to our  grounds,  we  sometimes  give  quar- 
ters to  a  troublesome  customer.  Most 
who  have  had  much  to  do  with  flowers 
remember  the  Calystegia  pubescens,  a  sort 
of  double  Morning-glory.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful vine,  but  woe  to  the  garden  where 
it  once  gets  a  root  hold.  Many  years  ago 
it  was  in  the  yard  of  a  house  in  which 
I  lived  in  the  city.  I  managed  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  borders  with  some  success, 
but  it  fortified  itself  under  the  brick 
walks,  and  would  shoot  out  at  me  from 
between  the  bricks.  For  two  or  three  years 
I  fought  that  thing,  and  now  as  I  go  by 
and  see  the  spot  covered  by  a  large  marble 
building,  I  feel  an  inward  satisfaction  that  the 


Calystegia  has  got  its  quietus.  I  was  reminded 
of  this  old  enemy  by  a  new  one.  The  florists 
offer  JEgopodium  Podagraria  nariegata,  and  we 
planted  a  few  small  plants.  It  has  very  pretty 
variegated  foliage.  The  plain  form  of  it  is 
known  as  Goats-beard,  in  England,  where  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  weeds; 
but  it  was  hoped  that  this,  being  a  "  foliaged 
plant"  as  the  florists  will  call  variegated  things, 
would  behave  itself.  Hardy  !  of  course  it  was, 
and  how  it  did  grow !  This  fall  I  was  in  a 
friend's  garden  in  Massachusetts,  who  called  me 
to  see  his  lawn,  it  was  actually  ruined  by  the 
iEgopodium,  and  I  doubt  if  anything  short  of 
spading  up  and  sifting  the  soil  would  ever  get 
it  out.  This  morning  I  dug  up  our  four  speci- 
mens, and  a  job  it  was.  They  had  made  un- 
derground runners  over  two  feet  long,  thickly 
furnished  with  buds,  and  as  tender  as  a  potato 
sprout.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  fragments 
of  these  shoots  were  left  in  the  ground,  for 
it  is  a  weed  compared  with  which  the  Cana- 
da Thistle  is  respectable.  N.  B. — We  have 
no  JEgopodium  Podagraria  variegata  for  sale. 

Have  been  selecting  some  Black  Alders  for 
planting  in  a  contemplated  shrubbery.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  fruitfulness  of  these, 
some  of  them  being  as  full  of  berries  as  they  can 
hold.  We  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  shrubs 
that  are  showy  when  in  fruit.  For  a  real  blaze 
of  scarlet,  nothing  is  equal  to  the  Black  Alder. 
I  was  disposed  to  smile  when  the  English 
papers  announced  the  discovery  that  Poke-weed 
was  hardy.  There  is  one  just  over  the  fence  in 
a  neighbor's  ground  that  would  be  a  grand  thing 
if  set  in  a  lawn.  It  has  numerous  stalks,  some 
eight  feet  high,  and  these  are  of  a  color  and 
bloom  that  would  vie  with  the  richest  purple 
plum,  while  the  large  drooping  clusters  of  berries 
shine  like  jet.    What  a  pity  it  is  so  "  common." 

A  friend  writes  that  he  wishes  "  The  Pines 
would  say  something  about  taking  care  of  roses 
and  other  tender  things."  Some  timely  notes 
were  written  last  month,  but  were  crowded  out. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  say  anything  about  most 
tender  plants.  If  the  Heliotropes,  Lantanas, 
Lemon  Verbenas,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  the 
like,  are  not  in  the  cellar  or  other  winter  quar- 
ters, they  are  past  remedy.  But  the  monthly 
roses  (China  and  Tea),  are  nearly  hardy  and 
continue  to  bloom  for  some  weeks  after  the 
frosts  have  blackened  the  other  things.  I  pro- 
pose to  try  Mr.  Henderson's  plan  of  laying 
down  and  covering,  which  succeeds  well  in  any 
soil  not  too  retentive  of  moisture.  A  shallow 
trench  is  dug  in  which  the  plant  is  laid  by  bend- 
ing over;  it  is  pegged  down,  and  covered  with 
sods  placed  grassy  side  up.  Some  Jitter  should 
previously  be  put  around  the  bushes  to  keep  the 
soil  from  freezing,  so  that  the  operation  can  be 
postponed  until  the  ground  freezes.  Around 
New  York  the  middle  of  December  is  soon 
enough.    Covering  too  early  will  lead  to  decay. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  the  weeds  get  ready 
for  winter  ?  The  perennial  ones,  such  as  Docks, 
Thistles,  and  Dandelions,  etc.,  from  this  year's 
seeds  have  grown  into  neat  little  plants  with  a 
rosette  of  leaves  which  lays  close  to  the  ground. 
In  this  condition  they  look  very  innocent,  but 
just  lift  one  of  them  and  see  what  a  root  it  has. 
Without  making  any  show  about  it,  it  has  been 
laving  in  an  underground  store  of  food,  and  as 
soon  as  warm  weather  comes,  it  will  push  with 
astonishing  vigor.  It  does  no  good  to  cut  their 
heads  off  with  a  hoe  at  this  time,  for  the  leaves 
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have    done    their   work.     Nothing     short    of 
uprooting    will    be  certain  to   destroy   them. 


The  sudden  and  unusual  cold  caught  me  in 
the  midst  of  bulb  planting,  and  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  operations  in  that 
line.  It  is  much  better  to 
have  bulbs  in  early,  but  I 
have  planted  them  late  in 
December  with  good  suc- 
cess. Ranunculuses  and 
Anemones,  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  as 
bulbs,  should  be  kept  out 
of  the  ground  as  late  as 
practicable.  If  planted  too 
earl}',  they  are  very  apt  to 
start  if  a  few  warm  days 
come  before  winter  sets  in. 
The  majority  of  those  who 
cultivate  bulbs  in  windows 
make  a  failure  of  it,  simply 
because  they  will  not  wait 
until  the  bulbs  have  made 
abundant  roots  before  they 
are  brought  into  the  warm 
room.  The  catalogues  di- 
rect to  plant  three  Hya- 
cinths in  a  pot.  "When  the 
three  are  so  accommoda- 
ting as  to  bloom  all  at  the 
same  time,  the  effect  is 
very  pretty,  but  this  rarely 
happens ;  one  will  get 
much  ahead  of  the  others, 
or  else  one  will  lag  so  far 
behind  that  the  rest  will  be 
out  of  flower  by  the  time 
it  gets  ready  to  open.  Last 
winter  I  put  a  lot  of  bulbs 
in  a  box  of  earth  mixed 
with  moss  rubbish,  kept, 
them  cool  and  dark  until 
well  rooted,  and  then 
brought  them  to  the  light 
in  a  back  room.  "When 
the  flowers  were  about  to 
open  the  bulbs  were  taken 
up,  the  earth  washed  out 
of  the  roots  without  break- 
ing them,  and  then  placed 
in  pots  of  moss  which  was 
kept  wet.  This  method 
is  much  preferable  to 
growing  the  bulbs  in  moss 
altogether,  or  in  water,  as 
it  produces  well  developed 
leaves  and  flower  stems,  which  are  not  usually 
found  on  plants  nourished  solely  upon  water. 

-»-. _•<>«_- — .-^ 

Sopt-wooded  Plants  as  Standards.  — 
Lautanas,  Heliotropes,  Lemon  Verbenas,  Ge- 
raniums, etc.,  are  usually  planted  out  in  spring 
and  allowed  to  grow  in  their  own  way,  the  ob- 
ject generally  being  an  abundance  of  flowers. 
At  the  close  of  the  season  they  are  found  to  be 
too  large  and  too  unshapely  to  house,  and  they 
are  left  to  be  killed  by  the  frost.  By  proper 
care  at  the  start  and  an  occasional  pruning  dur- 
ing the  summer,  the  plants  can  be  grown  as 
dense  bushes  or  may  form  pleasing  standards. 
Lantanas  and  Lemon  Verbenas  may  be  grown 
to  a  single  stem  5  or  G  feet  high  the  first  season  ; 
they  are  to  be  kept  over  the  winter  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  next  spring  the  upper  branches  only 
are  allowed  to  grow  and  form  a  head.  These 
plants  trained  in  this  way  make  fine  lawn  speci- 
mens and  will  last  for  years.  The  oddest  thing 
to  grow  in  the  form  of  a  standard  or  tree  is  the 


Achyranthes,  a  now  common  purplish-crimson 
bedding  plant.  There  was  at  the  Horticultural 
Exhibition  at  Boston,  this  fall,  one  with  a  single 
stem  about  four  feet  high,  with  a  regular 
spreading  head,  which  was  a  noticeable  object. 


A  NEW  FRENCH   CURIiAXT— DR.    BRETE. 

A  New  French  Currant— Dr.  Brete. 

It  is  doubtful  if  we  shall  succeed  in  producing 
a  currant  superior  in  quality  to  the  old  Red 
Dutch.  The  Cherry  and  Versailles  are  greatly 
its  superiors  in  size,  but  do  not  equal  it  in  flavor. 
Each  year  some  new  sorts  appear  upon  the 
catalogues,  which,  after  a  trial  of  a  season  or 
two,  are  found  to  be  but  repetitions  of  old  or 
well-known  varieties,  or  so  much  like  them, 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  keep  them  under 
distinct  names.  Sir.  Win.  S.  Carpenter  has  for 
a  long  time  been  engaged  in  testing  the  new  va- 
rieties of  French  and  Belgian  currants,  and 
thinks  that  among  a  large  number  there  are  a 
few  that  are  of  permanent  value.  Among 
the  new  sorts  he  places  the  Dr.  Brete  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  He  has  fruited  it  for  four 
years,  and  says :  "  Bunch  long,  fruit  of  the 
largest  size,  and  first  quality.  It  is  a  prodigious 
bearer,  producing  twice  as  much  fruit  as  any 
other  currant  in  my  collection."  The  engraving 


is  an  exact  representation  of  a  bearing  branch 
from  one  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  specimen  plants. 

» '         ■■»        ■  . 

The  Beet  as  an  Ornamental  Plant.— 
Beets  and  Kale  play  an  important  part  in  the 
ornamental  gardening  of 
England.  The  winters  of 
that  country  are  so  mild 
that  these  half  hardy 
plants  retain  their  beauty 
throughout  the  season. 
Beauty  may  seem  a  mis- 
placed adjective  when  ap- 
plied to  these  plants,  but 
we  have  had  specimens  of 
variegated  Kale  that  were 
really  elegant  in  botli  form 
and  color  ;  though  we  did 
not  know  how  much 
beauty  there  could  be  in 
the  foliage  of  the  Beet  un- 
til Mr.  William  Chorlton, 
of  Staten  Island,  brought 
us  some  specimens  of  the 
recent  improved  varieties. 
Some  of  these  were  of  the 
most  intense  green,  with 
stalks  of  clear  gamboge 
yellow,  others  were  a  finer 
purple  than  Perilla,  with 
crimson  stalks,  and  others 
presented  foliage  of  various 
shades  of  red  and  purple. 
We  expect  to  see  the  beet 
take  rank  in  our  gardens 
as   an    ornamental   plant- 

Grape  Cuttings  may 
be  made  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall, from  wood  of  the 
present  season's  growth, 
rejecting  that  imperfectly 
ripened.  The  cuttings  are 
made  of  two  eyes  each, 
i.  e.,  with  an  eye  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  They  are 
tied  up  in  convenient 
bundles  and  put  in  a 
moist  cellar  or  buried 
where  they  will  not  freeze, 
until  the  ground  is  ready 
in  spring.  "J.  J.  S."  is 
informed  that  planting  the 
cuttings  where  the  vines 
are  wanted  is  not  practiced 
by  good  cultivators.  The 
cuttings  are  started  in  a 
bed  and  the  next  fall  the  best  vines  selected  and 
planted  out,  or  they  may  be  heeled-in  until  spring. 

•-• —      ■«♦■ — »-» . 

The  Creeping  Saxifrage,  (Saxifmga  sar- 
metiiosa,)  sometimes  called  "Beefsteak  Plant," 
is  a  very  old-fashioned  thing,  but  is  neverthe- 
less a  capital  window  plant.  It  will  do  best  if 
grown  in  a  hanging  pot  or  basket,  so  that  its 
singular  runners  may  hang  down.  Though  of 
modest  color,  its  large  pyramid  of  flowers  is 
beautiful.  It  may  be  made  to  flower  by  keep- 
ing the  runners  pinched  off.  It  is  a  good  plant 
to  cultivate  in  a  cool  room,  as  it  will  stand  a 
moderate   amount  of  freezing  without  injury. 


A  Lilac  Blooming  in  Autumn. — The  Bu- 
cyrus,  O.,  Journal,  gives  an  account  of  an  ex- 
periment by  a  young  lady  who  plucked  all  the 
leaves  from  a  lilac  bush.  In  about  a  month  the 
shrub  had  pushed  out  new  foliage  and  was  in 
bloom.  This  is  just  what  might  have  been 
expected,   and    nothing    wonderful    about    it. 
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(£§*"  For  other  Household  Items,  see  "Basket  "  pages.) 

Home-made  Fancy  Baskets. 


We  have  already  given  several  illustrations  of 
simple  articles  of  use  or  ornament  which  could 
readily  be  made  by  boys  and  others,  who  are  fond 
of  using'  the  knife.     Recently  we  saw  in  the  store 


Fig.  1. — RUSTIC    BASKET. 

of  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  a  rustic  basket  which 
struck  us  as  being  very  pretty  for  oue  made  of  such 
rude  materials,  aud  we  have  had  an  engraving  made 
of  it— figure  1.     The  round  bottom  of  the  basket 


- 


Fig.  3.—  CARD   BASKET. 

and  its  cross-shaped  base  are  made  of  common  soft 
pine ;  the  sides  of  the  basket  are  thin  pieces  cut 
from  small  branches,  with  the  bark  upon  them; 
these,  which  are  all  of  the  same  size  and  thickness, 


Fig.  3. — BOTTOM  OF  BASKET, 
are  tacked  to  the  bottom,  and  a  hoop  made  of  some 
flexible  twig  is  put  upon  the  outside  at  the  bottom, 
and  another  on  the  inside  near  the  top,  and  fastened 
by  tacks.     The  ornamental  work  around  the  foot, 


Fig.  4.  sides.  Fig.  5. 

as  well  as  the  feet,  is  of  bent  twigs  tacked  in  place 
while  green,  and  allowed  to  dry  there.  A  basket 
of  this  kind  would  serve  for  growing  a  few  bulbs 
in  moss,  or  it  may  be  filled  with  the  plants  usually 
grown  in  hanging  baskets,  first  lining  it  with  moss. 


It  would  not  make  an  inelegant  fruit  dish.  In  fig- 
ure 2  is  given  one  of  the  imported  card-baskets,  of 
a  very  simple  pattern,  and  easily  imitated.  They 
are  made  of  a  very  white  wood,  and  each  piece  has 
a  small,  gaily-colored  bird  or  flower  in  its  center. 
Another  aud  more  elaborate  one  is  given  in  figure 
3,  which  represents  the  bottom,  and  iu  i  and  5, 
which  show  the  side  pieces  of  two  different  pat- 
terns. The  side  pieces  are  joined  to  the  bottom 
and  to  one  another  by  means  of  small  ribbons. 
Work  of  this  kiud,  if  made  of  white  wood,  like  the 
holly,  should  be  left  untouched,  but  if  colored 
woods  are  used,  they  may  have  a  coating  of  boiled 
liuseed  oil  to  bring  out  the  color  and  markings. 


The    Management   of  Servants. 

BY  MRS.   H.   C.   B. 

In  these  clays  of  trouble  with  servants,  a  little 
advice  from  one  who  is  seldom  obliged  to  make 
any  change  of  domestics,  may  be  of  interest  and  ad- 
vantage, especially  to  young  housekeepers. — Be 
dignified,  with  that  true  dignity,  which  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  a  part  of  every  Christian  woman's 
character.  Sham  dignity  is  of  no  use ;  a  servant 
sees  right  through  it  if  she  knows  anything. — 
Define  your  girl's  duties  plainly.  When  she  first 
comes  to  you,  tell  her  what  you  wish  her  to  do.  If 
her  work  is  to  be  heavy,  let  her  understand  it ;  do 
not  represent  it  as  very  light,  letting  her  think,  in 
order  to  secure  her,  that  she  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  herself. — Be  just  iu  your  demands.  Do 
not  think  that  a  girl  must  work  all  the  time,  be- 
cause you  are  paying  her  good  wages  and  giving 
her  her  board.  She  will  do  better  work  aud  more 
of  it,  if  she  feels  that  you  are  willing  that  she  shall 
have  some  time  for  herself. —Encourage  her  to 
employ  her  spare  time  usefully;  but  at  the  same 
time  do  not  frown  upon  her  going  out  some  times. 
If  a  girl  knows  that  you  are  willing  she  should 
visit  her  friends,  she  is  not  nearly  so  apt  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  running  all  the  time,  as  if  you  were 
impatient  with  her  and  tried  to  prevent  her  going 
at  all. — Help  her  by  doing  something  for  her  which 
she  cannot  do  herself,  when  you  have  the  time  to 
spare,  or  by  teaching  her  something  which  she 
would  like  to  know,  as  reading,  writing,  sewing,  etc. 
— But  do  not  help  her  in  her  ordinary  work,  if  you 
wish  to  keep  her  a  good  servant.  This  may  sound 
unfeeling,  but  it  is  not  meant  to  be  so.  If  your 
girl  is  sick,  help  her,  but  if  she  is  simply  in  the 
habit  of  getting  behind-hand,  do  not  assist  her  in 
any  way.  If  you  have  been  just  in  the  amount  of 
work  assigned  to  her,  insist  upon  its  being  done  at 
the  right  time  and  entirely  by  herself.  I  have  seen 
many  a  good  girl  spoiled  by  being  continually 
helped.  I  have  now  a  most  estimable  lady  iu  my 
mind,  whose  servants  invariably  become  lazy  and 
shiftless,  although  she  herself  is  an  excellent  house- 
keeper. The  difficulty  is  that  she  never  leaves  a 
girl  to  do  a  piece  of  work  all  by  herself. 

For  example  :  instead  of  telling  her  girl  that  set- 
ting the  table  is  a  part  of  her  work,  and  expecting 
her  always  to  do  it,  she  puts  on  a  few  dishes  her- 
self, tlteu  trie  gh-l  a  few  mora,  as  it  happens  ;  and, 
when  the  meal  is  ready,  there  is  almost  always  the 
necessity  of  calling  for  several  things  that  have 
been  forgotten.  If  the  girl  were  taught  to  be  care- 
ful, and  to  feel  that  she  would  have  no  one  to  help 
her,  the  work  would  be  done  better.  If  there  is 
anything  about  your  girl  that  you  do  not  like,  tell 
her  of  it  kindly,  but  plainly.  Never  hesitate  for  fear 
of  offending — have  your  girl  understand  that  you 
are  not  iu  the  least  dependent  upon  her,  but  that 
you  would  not  keep  her,  if  she  did  not  endeavor  to 
please  you.  The  Irish,  as  a  race,  like  plain  speak- 
ing.— Talk  to  your  girl  moderately  of  her  own  af- 
fairs, or  of  anything  that  will  interest  her,  at  the 
same  time  be  instructive;  but  do  not  condescend 
to  gossip  with  her,  by  talking  of  your  own  private 
affairs,  or  those  of  your  neighbors.  Cheek  any 
tendency  in  her  to  comment  upon  the  faults  and 
failings  in 'others. — Pay  her  wages  at  regular  inter- 
vals ;  advise  her  as  to  the  use  of  her  money,  and  to 
invest  what  she  does  not  need  in  some  safe  way. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  affirm  that  all  servants  would 


be  made  good,  by  their  employers  acting  upon 
these  suggestions ;  but  I  do  think  that  the  mistress 
is  often  very  much  in  fault,  sometimes  in  one  of  the 
particulars  I  have  mentioned,  sometimes  iu  an- 
other, and  often  in  all,  aud  more ;  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that,  if  there  were  more  women,  who  made 
it  a  Christian  duty  to  be  good  mistresses,  there 
would  be  more  good  servants. 


Chicken  Croquettes. — Mr.  A.  W.  Harri- 
son, the  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Penn.  Horticul- 
tural Society,  is  a  manufacturer  of  flavoring  ex- 
tracts, aud  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  productions, 
gives  several  recipes  for  prepariug  delicacies. 
Among  these  is  one  for  Chicken  Croquettes,  which, 
iu  Philadelphia,  are  highly  prized  for  evening  par- 
ties and  other  entertainments  ;  that  they  are  most 
excellent  we  can  testify  from  experience.  "  Boil 
oue  medium-sized  chickeu  in  as  little  water  as  possi- 
ble until  tender;  remove,  and  reduce  the  broth 
down  to  a  cupful,  which  will  be  a  jelly  when  cold. 
Chop  the  meat, — rejecting  the  skin, — as  fine  as 
possible.  Chop  flue  half  a  shallot,  fry  it  with  two 
ounces  of  butter,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  stir 
half  a  minute,  add  the  meat  aud  broth,  a  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  finely  chopped  parsley,  half  a  sweet- 
bread, or  as  much  calves'  brain,  previously  boiled 
tender,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  few  drops  of  Extract  of 
Nutmeg,  stir  two  minutes,  take  from  the  fire,  add 
the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs,  mix  well  until  it  is  a 
gelatinous  mass.  Spread  on  a  dish,  and  when  en- 
tirely cold,  mould  into  forms,  of  one  heaping  table- 
spoonful  each,  shaped  like  a  sausage,  a  biscuit,  or 
a  small  sugar  loaf;  dip  into  beaten  egg,  and  roll  iu 
bread  crumbs  twice,  fry  gently  in  boiling  lard,  and 
serve  on  a  napkiu,  with  sprigs  of  parsley.  Care 
should  be  used  in  frying  to  prevent  falling  to  pieces." 
As  shallots  are  not  always  obtainable,  a  piece  of 
onion  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  may  be  substituted. 
Our  own  notions  would  lead  us  to  omit  the  sweet- 
bread and  its  substitute. 


A  Few  Words  to  the  "Men  Folks." 

BY  3IES.   H.   M.   ItOBINSON,  COLUMBIA  CO.,  PA. 


The  article  iu  the  Household  Department  for 
October,  under  the  head  "  An  Overworked  Farm- 
er's Wife,"  is  far  too  true  a  picture  of  many  farm- 
ers' wives'  daily  lives.  I  wish  every  man  who  has 
a  wife,  and  reads  the  "Agriculturist,"  would  take 
that  piece  and  sit  down  and  carefully  read  it  over, 
and  see  how  much  it  differs  from  the  history  of  the 
labors  his  wife  has  to  perform.  I  think  nine  out 
of  every  ten,  will  find  that  all  the  things  mentioned 
there  have  to  be  done  in  their  homes,  aud  yet  they 
never  thought  their  wives  had  so  very  much  to  do. 
No  matter  how  busy  their  wives  may  be,  until  9  or 
10  o'clock  at  night — running  first  this  way,  then  that, 
to  do  something  to  make  them  aud  their  families 
more  comfortable,  and  then  being  broken  of  their 
rest  night  after  night  for  months,  perhaps  years, 
with  cross  children — they  think  it  is  n't  like  men's 
work !  "If  women  had  to  hold  the  plow,  and  swing 
the  scythe,  iu  the  hot  sun,  they'd  see  a  difference 
between  it  and  sitting  in  the  house  in  the  shade." 

But,  husbands,  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions and  you  may  answer  them  when  you  have  had 
enough  experience  in  "women's  work"  to  be  able 
to  give  just  answers.  Which  would  you  prefer — 
holding  the  plow  all  day,  or  doiug  the  many  chores 
you  know  have  to  be  done  every  day  in  every  house, 
many  times  with  a  child  in  your  arms,  and  then  to 
be  kept  up  and  down  with  the  child  all  night,  with 
no  hope  of  rest  until  it  is  large  enough  to  know 
better  than  to  cry  ?  Which  do  you  think  requires 
the  most  steps,  patience,  and  labor — to  raise  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  potatoes,  or,  to  bring  them  from  the 
cellar,  a  few  quarts  at  a  time,  and  pare,  wash,  cook, 
and  serve  them  ?  To  raise  an  acre  of  wheat — or 
bake  it  into  bread,  a  few  loaves  at  a  time,  when 
every  loaf  requires  at  least  six  or  eight  hours'  care- 
ful watching  aud  tending  to  fit  it  for  the  tabic  ? 
Which  requires  the  most  skill— to  get  the  milk  into 
tl<e  milk-pail,  or  to  go  through  the  several  process- 
es required  to  make  the  peculiar  "  rosy  "  flavored 
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butter,  your  wife  sets  before  you?  And  then  after 
you  have  seDt  it  to  market  and  received  five  or  ten 
cents  more  per  pound  for  it  than  the  market  price, 
because  she  took  such  extra  pains  with  it,  what 
share  of  the  pay  are  you  willing  to  give  her  to  spend 
as  she  thinks  best  ?  When  there  is  au  extra  week's 
work  on  hand,  how  willing  are  you  to  pay  out  a 
fuw  dollars  of  7<erhard  earnings  to  secure  help  for 
her?  When  yon  want  au  extra  hand  in  the  field, 
does  she  object  because  it  will  cost  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  it  would  to  secure  the  same 
amount  of  help  for  her  ?  And  when  there  are  three 
or  four  "  men  folks  "  in  the  house,  do  they  complain 
if  she  calls  on  them  to  help  her  do  a  few  chores? 

Do  you  see  that  your  wife's  health  is  gradually, 
but  surely  giving  way,  and  that  when  it  is  once 
gone  it.  can  never  be  restored?  Do  you  realize  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  you  will  pay  for  all  this 
short-sightedness  in  the  way  of  doctors'  bills, 
nurses,  and  hired  help  ?  When  your  wife  is  laid  in 
her  last  resting  place,  and  it  is  too  late,  you  would 
be  willing  to  give  all  you  possess  if  it  would  bring 
her  hack  to  your  home  !  There  are  thousands  of 
farmers'  wives  to-day,  killing  themselves  with  hard 
work,  because  both  they  and  their  husbands  think 
they  cannot  afford  to  hire  help  in  the  house;  but 
llicy  will  see  the  time  when  they  would  be  willing 
to  give  large  sums  to  have  their  wives'  health 
back  again,   but   it  will   be  when  it  is  too  late. 

Now  I  am  going  to  say  a  few  words  to  your 
wives,  but  when  you  have  read  them  don't  say 
"Pshaw,  that's  easy  enough  done,"  and  think  it  is 
not  necessary  for  her  to  have  any  help,  for  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  perform  the  duties  I  shall 
mention  here,  than  you  suppose,  besides  the  dozeus 
of  chores  to  be  done  every  day,  that  I  shall  not 
think  of ;  but  whenever  she  calls  on  you  or  one  of 
the  other  "  men"  for  help,  be  sure  she  receives  it, 
and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  not  be  sorry  in  the  end. 

The  woman  from  Oregon  says,  after  naming  some 
of  her  trials,  and  asking  many  questions,  which 
you  can  read  by  referring  to  the  Oct.  No.,  "Now 
if  any  one  will  tell  me  all  these  things  I  shall  be 
very  thankful." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  her  all  those  things, 
but  will  try  to  tell  her  how  I  think  I  would  do; 
and  I  have  had  some  experience  in  doing  both  dairy 
and  house-work  alone,  but  not  with  quite  so  much 
of  a  family  as  she  has. 

The  more  there  is  to  be  done  in  a  house,  the 
more  necessary  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  system 
— a  time  for  everything,  and  every  thing  in  its  time. 

If  I  had  the  work  of  a  dairy  and  family  to  do, 
"besides  waiting  upon  three  men  and  an  oeeasional 
hired  mail,"  I  woild  arrange  my  work  something 
in  this  manner ;  I  would  not  skim  milk  but  onee 
a  day.  There  is  but  little  if  any  difference  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  butter  made  from  cream 
skimmed  from  milk  just  "turned,"  or  after  it  is 
"thick,"  and  the  butter  comes  much  better  if  the 
cream  is  taken  from  the  milk  and  mixed  together 
to  stand  awhile,  before  churning ;  it  will  all  become 
sour  alike,  and  will  all  come  at  the  same  time. 

I  should  detail  one  of  the  "  three  men  folks"  for 
my  own  use  every  morning  until  breakfast,  or  until 
the  churning  was  done,  and  the  wood-box  and 
water-pails  filled.  They  may  complain  that  they 
haven't  time  to  do  these  chores,  but  if  they  have 
not  you  certainly  have  not. 

The  first  tiling  in  the  morning,  I  would  put  the 
cream  in  the  churn  and  set  one  of  the  men  to  churn- 
ing, (it  is  better  to  have  the  same  one  every  time) ; 
then  work  and  pack  butter,  and  set  pans  for  the 
morning's  milk,  so  that  when  the  men  come  with 
it  they  can  strain  it  with  little  trouble,  and  take 
.  the  empty  pail  wherever  you  want  them  to  wash 
;  it.  Then  I  would  put  over  my  breakfast ;  the  potato 
kettle  where  it  is  very  hot,  and  my  spider  of  meat 
where  it  is  not  so  hot,  and  by  the  time  you  have 
the  children  dressed,  and  table  set,  the  breakfast 
and  churning  will  be  done,  and  all  hands  ready  to 
enjoy  the  meal;  but  before  sitting  down,  do  not 
forget  to  put  an  extra  6tiek  of  wood  in  the  stove, 
and  a  good  supply  of  dish-water  where  it  will  heat. 
Breakfast  over,  clear  away  the  dishes,  aud  wash 
and  salt  your  butter,  and  wash  the  churn  and 
breakfast  dishes,  sweep  diniDg-room  aud  kitchen, 


and  stir  up  beds,  and  you  are  ready  for  the  day's 
bu-iucss,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  later  than  eight 
o'clock.  By  this  time  you  should  have  decided 
what  you  will  have  for  dinner,  so  that  when  the 
proper  time  comes  you  will  he  ready  to  prepare  it. 

Immediately  after  dinner,  skim  all  the  milk  that 
will  need  skimming  before  the  next  day,  and  set 
pans  for  the  evening's  milk,  so  the  men  can  strain 
it;  and  if  you  work  your  butter  twice,  work  the 
morning's  churning,  and  when  the  pans  are  washed 
aud  set  away  you  can  bid  good-by  to  the  dairy  work 
for  the  day.  Wheu  you  have  finished  making  your 
beds,  pick  up  all  bits  of  straw  or  coarse  dirt  that 
may  be  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  in  this  way  you 
can  prevent  the  need  of  sweeping  more  than  onee 
a  week.  Before  going  to  bed,  see  that  potatoes  and 
meat  are  all  ready  for  the  kettle  and  spider. 

I  would  wash  on  Monday,  bake  Tuesday,  iron 
Wednesday,  mend  Thursday,  do  my  general  baking 
Friday,  and  Saturday  give  the  house  a  good 
thorough  sweeping  and  dusting,  and  wash  conspicu- 
ous spots  from  the  paint.  Saturday  morning  I 
would  change  the  bed  linen,  and  in  the  afternoon 
wash  and  dress  myself  and  children  in  clean  clothes, 
and  put  all  soiled  clothes  in  tubs  in  the  wash-room  ; 
the  brown  and  dirtiest  by  themselves  in  one  tub, 
and  the  white  or  cleaner  ones  in  another.  Wheu 
the  men  get  through  with  their  work,  which  should 
be  early  on  Saturdays,  have  them  wash  and  change, 
and  then  put  their  clothes  with  the  others.  Have 
the  boiler  filled  with  good  soft  water,  and  soap 
enough  to  make  a  pretty  good  "  suds,"  and  while 
you  are  doing  your  dinner  work  on  Sunday, have  the 
boiler  set  on  till  the  water  is  warm  (not  hot),  and 
pour  it  over  the  clothes  in  the  tubs,  aud  let  them 
stand  till  morning.  Ton  will  be  surprised  to  see 
what  a  help  it  is  to  the  washing  to  have  the  clothes 
all  picked  up,  aud  the  dirt  soaked  loose.  I  have 
tried  both  this  way,  and  letting  the  clothes  lie  in 
the  closet  till  Monday  morning,  and  I  really  think 
it  makes  half  the  difference  in  the  work  of  getting 
them  clean.  On  Sunday  go  to  church,  aud  take 
all  the  rest  you  can. 

When  coffee  is  used  daily,  it  saves  trouble  to 
grind  aud  settle  a  quantity  at  a  time.  Use  one 
whole  egg  for  every  pint  of  ground  coffee,  stir  well 
together,  and  bottle  for  use.  I  find  a  self-sealing 
fruit  jar  very  convenient  for  this  purpose. 

If  your  sewing  is  more  than  you  can  get  along 
with,  in  justice  to  yourself,  select  some  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces  and  hire  them  done.  It  will 
cost  you  something,  but  if  you  try  to  do  it  your- 
self it  will  be  far  more  expensive  in  the  end. 

When  you  have  company  just  to  spend  the  after- 
noon, give  them  as  much  of  your  time  as  possible. 
On  your  general  baking  day,  bake  as  much  cake  as 
you  will  need  during  the  week,  and  put  it  in  a 
covered  stone  jar  in  a  cool  place.  Then  when  your 
company  comes  give  them  a  good  cup  of  tea,  bread 
aud  butter,  a  piece  of  your  eake,  and  one  kind  of 
fruit.  If  you  can  give  tliem  more  of  a  variety  with- 
out trouble,  well  and  good,  but  if  not  do  not  worry 
yourself  about  it,  for  sensible  people  will  prefer 
your  company  to  your  extra  victuals.  If  you  have 
company  to  stay  a  longer  t  ime,  probably  they  will  en- 
joy your  society  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  auywhere, 
and  expect  to  receive  such  fare  as  your  time  and 
means  will  allow  you  t  o  provide. 


Hints  on  Cooking,  Etc. 


Bread  Vlaking:. — "Julia,"  Greenwood, 
Mo.,  sends  the  following  ;  Take  1  quart  of  butter- 
milk, bring  to  a  boil,  aud  seald  enough  flour  to 
make  a  stiff  sponge  ;  after  it  is  cool  enough  put  in  J< 
pint  of  yeast,  stir  well,  and  let  rise  over  night. 
The  first  thing  in  the  morning  pour  in  lpint  boiling 
water  or  sweet  milk,  and  make  up  the  bread  in  half 
au  hour.    Let  the  bread  rise  S  hours  aud  make  into 

loaves.     Mix  with  sweet  milk  or  water Another 

way :  Pare  and  slice  about  1  quart  of  potatoes,  and 
boil  and  mash  well ;  wheu  cool  enough  for  yeast, 
if  too  thick,  thin  with  the  water  the  potatoes  were 
boiled  in,  stir  in  a  few  spoonfuls  of  flour  and  the 
yeast ;  let  rise  over  night,  or  if  in  a  hurry  it  will 
do  to  start  in  the  morning,  and  moke  up  the  bread 


about  9  o'clock.  This  quautity  will  make  6  or  8 
loaves.  Bread  needs  more  kneading  than  many 
suppose,  it  makes  it  whiter  to  work  the  dough 
down  once  after  it  rises. 

<'ni-ing'  IBains. — The  following  is  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Griffiu,  who  has  long 
practiced  this  method  of  curing  with  excellent 
results.  As  soon  as  the  animal  heat  is  well  out, 
rub  the  pieces  on  every  part  with  salt  aud  lay  them 
ou  a  shelf  or  in  a  box  or  barrel,  as  convenient,  for 
one  week.  Then  rub  with  finely  pulverized  salt- 
petre (1  oz.  to  a  20  lb.  ham),  and  immediately 
follow  with  another  dressing  of  salt  as  at  first. 
Repeat  at  the  end  of  2nd,  3d,  and4th  week  the  rub- 
bing witli  salt  alone.  At  the  end  of  5  weeks,  wash 
in  warm  water,  hangto  dry  for  24  hours,  and  smoke. 

Spiced  Keel".— Mrs.  L.  A.  G.  Chop  line  the 
tough  ends  of  two  very  large  beefsteaks,  aud  a 
piece  of  raw  suet  about  as  large  as  half  an  egg, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  aud  a  little  dried  sum- 
mer savory  ;  then  add  2  well  beaten  eegs,  with  about 
a  half  pint  of  dry  bread  rolled  line,  or  as  much 
rolled  crackers  ;  4  or  5  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet 
cream,  and  a  piece  of  fresh  butter  as  large  as  au 
egg,  make  into  a  loug  roll  with  flour  enough  to 
keep  it  together,  put  into  a  baking  pau  with  drip- 
ping as  large  as  half  an  egg,  and  water  enough  to 
keep  from  burning.  Bake  as  you  would  a  roasting 
piece  of  beef;  when  cold  slice  thin  for  the  table. 
Some  eat  it  with  vinegar. 

Mince  Pics.— Mrs.  L.  A  G.  Take  I},  pints 
of  chopped,  boiled  meat,  2%  pints  of  chopped 
apples,  \}4  pints  of  sugar,  %  of  a  pint  of  vinegar, 
J.f  pint  of  the  broth  in  which  the  meat  was  boiled. 
A  large  }{  pint  of  raw  beef  suet  finely  chopped,  J-^ 
pint  of  brandy  with  half  a  pound  of  raisins,  seeded 
aud  cut  in  half,  5  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  cinna- 
mon, and  Yi  of  a  tablespoouful  of  ground  cloves. 
Mix  all  well  together,  and  put  into  the  crust  and 
bake.  It  is  well  to  only  put  in  half  the  brandy 
when  you  mix  it,  then  put  one  or  two  tablespoon- 
fuls in  each  pie  just  before  it  is  baked.  This  quanti- 
ty will  make  six  pies. 

Pumpkin  Pics.— By  Mrs.  L.  A.  G.  One 
quart  of  sifted  pumpkin,  beat  9  or  10  eggs,  yolks 
and  whites  together,  stir  them  well  into  the  pump- 
kin, add  4  even  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  ginger, 
23«  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  cinnamon,  1  even  tea- 
spoonful  or  less  of  salt.  Stir  all  well  together, 
then  add  2  quarts  of  sweet  milk,  and  make  about 
as  sweet  as  for  custard.  Bake  with  one  crust.  This 
will  make  4  pies. 

JCecipe  ibr  Sponge  Cake. — By  Mrs. 
G.  B.,  Hicksville,  L.  I.  1  pound  of  sugar,  J^ pound 
of  flour,  9  eggs,  the  juice  of  one  lemou,  and  grated 
rind,  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  The  yolks  of  the  eggs 
and  the  sugar  should  be  beaten  together,  the  whites 
separately.  The  whole  should  then  be  put  to- 
gether, the  juice  of  the  lemon  added  last.  No  soda 
or  cream  tartar  should  go  into  sponge  cake  as  it 
makes  it  dry.  The  lemon  is  very  essential,  not  only 
for  the  flavor,  but  to  make  it  light.  The  quicker 
it  is  beatcu  together,  and  put  in  the  oven  the  better 
it  is.     The  oven  should  be  pretty  hot. 

Carrot  Pics.  Mary  M.  Clark,  Kausas  City, 
Mo.,  says:  "Select  Orange  carrots,  scrape  and 
boil  them  and  press  through  a  seive ;  to  a  pint  of 
the  pulp  add  one  quart  of  milk,  six  eggs,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  one  grated  nutmeg 
and  sugar  to  taste.  Other  spices  may  be  added  if 
desired.     Bake  in  one  crust. 

Washing  Fluid  Wanted. — Some  of 
our  correspondents  ask  if  there  is  any  compound 
which  is  useful  as  an  aid  in  washing.  Will  those 
who  have  satisfactorily  used  washing  fluids  give  us 
some  account  of  them  ? 

Veal  Omelette.— Mrs.  L.  A.  G.  3  lbs.  of 
chopped  veal,  2  eggs  beaten ;  1  tablespoouful  of 
sweet  cream,  1  tablespoouful  of  salt,  1  teaspoon- 
ful  of  ground  pepper,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  rolled 
crackers,  1  teaspoonful  of  thyme  or  summer 
savory.  Make  into  a  long  roll,  put  into  a  dripping 
pan  with  water  enough  to  keep  from  burning. 
Bake  well.    Some  add  a  slice  of  salt  pork  chopped, 
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^Magicians*   Triclts. 

An  exhibition  by  an  expert  performer  of  slight-of-hand, 
or  legerdemain, — which  is  the  French  for  the  same 
thin? — is  exceedingly  amusing.  Things  are  disposed  of 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  to  appear  in  a  manner  equally 
strange.  Handkerchiefs  are  cut  up  and  burned,  to  reap- 
pear whole  from  the  ashes.  A  watch  is  pounded  up  in  a 
mortar,  and  the  pieces  fired  from  a  pistol,  and  the  watch 
appears  whole  and  in  good  order  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place.  Some  of  these  tricks  display  a  great  amount  of 
ingenuity  in  contriving,  and  skill  in  executing  them. 
Of  course,  they  are  nil  illusions,  but  they  are  interesting 
as  showing  how  readily  our  senses  can  be  deceived.  We 
know  a  distinguished  professor  who  takes  pains  to  visit 
such  performances,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  his 
ncnteness  in  finding  out  how  the  tricks  are  done.  The 
performer  makes  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  is  constantly 
trying  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the 
spectator's  upon 
some  unimpor- 
tant thing,  while 
he  is  doing  some- 
thing which  he 
would  not  have 
seen.  One  of  the 
most  common 
tricks  called  the 
dice  trick,  will 
show  bow  a  large 
class  of  these 
deceptions  are 
played. 


TRICK  WITH  DICE. 

The  performer  has  a  large  dice  which  he 
places  in  a  hat  to  show  that  it  will  go  into  it,  and  then 
takes  it  out  again.  The  dice  is  put  on  the  table  aud 
covered  with  a  leathern  case,  and  then  is  luld  to  pass  into 
the  hat.  Upon  lifting  up  the  case  there  is  nothing  of  the 
dice  to  be  seen,  but  upon  turning  over  the  hat,  it  is  there. 
The  trick  when  seen  for  the  first  time  by  those  not  famil- 
iar with  such  matters,  is  surprising.  The  engraving  shows 
how  it  is  done.  The  dice  has  a  tin  cover  which  fits  it 
exactly,  and  is  painted  like  the  real  one,  the  real  dice  and 
the  false  one  over  it  are  placed  in  the  hat  together,  and 
when  the  performer  appears  to  take  it  out  again  lie  only 
slips  off"  the  false,  aud  leaves  the  solid  one  in  the  hat. 
The  false  one  or  cover  appears  to  the  spectators  to  be 
solid,  as  it  is  held  so  that  the  hot  lorn  cannot  be  seen.  The 
leathern  cover  is  placed  over  this.  When  the  cover  is 
lifted  the  performer  slightly  squeezes  its  sides  and  lifts 
the  false  dice  at  the  same  time,  and  there  appears  to 
he  nothing  under  it.  Both  the  interior  of  the  false  dice 
and  that  of  the  cover  should  be  painted  black.  The  en- 
graving shows  the  true  aud  false  dice,  the  hat  and  cover. 

The    l>oclor*6    Talks-Aboiit    M»U- 

iaig-  a  Fire. 

The  methods  of  making  a  fire  that  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, all  passed  out  of  use  long  ago — probably  before 
any  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  were  born.  Now 
that  I  come  to  describe  the  methods  at  present  in  use — 
every  one  of  you  has  guessed  that  I  mean  friction  match- 
es—I find  a  difficulty.  I  have  to  speak  of  phosphorus,  a 
substance  so  remarkable  that  it  is  not  easily  described, 
and  so  dangerous  to  handle,  or  to  have  anything  to  do 
with,  that  I  cannot  advise  you  to  get  apiece  and  examine 
it  for  yourselves.  Yet  every  boy  and  girl  always  carries 
a  considerable  amount  of  this  very  dangerous  and  poison- 
ous article  about,  and  even  takes  it  to  bed  with  them. 
"  Where  ?M  In  your  bones.  Bones  are  half  their 
weight— more  or  less,  in  different  animals  and  different 
boues — of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  this,  to  speak  in  round 
numbers,  is  about  one-fifth 
of  its  weight  of  phosphorus. 
The  phosphorus  is  got  ont 
of  the  bones  by  a  very  com- 
;  plicated  chemical  process, 
:  which  could  not  be  easily  ex- 
|  plained.  The  material  as 
j  ii  comes  to  us  is  in  sticks 
somewhat  larger  than  a  lead 

FlfiT.  1.— BLOrK    MATCHES.  .,  .   .°        ...    ,       ! 

pencil,  and  if  fresh,  it  looks 
much  like  sticks  of  barley  candy,  and  is  so  soft  that  it 
can  be  cut  with  a  knife.  What  is  the  strangest  thing 
about,  it  is  the  case  with  which  it  takes  fire.  A  slight 
rubbing  will  inflame  it,  and  if  exposed  to  the  hot  weath- 
er of  summer,  will  take  fire  at  once.  You  see  I  was  right 
in  saying  that  phosphorus  was  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
you  have  wondered  how  it  i^  kept  and  handled.  It  is 
kept  under  water,  and  it  is  cut  under  water.  Many  per- 
sons have  been  badly  burned  by  handling  it.  and  I  recol- 
lect of  a  fire  which  was  caused  by  it.  The  tin-can  in. 
which  the  phosphorus  was  kept  became  rusty,  and  the 
water  gradually  leaked  out ;  when  warm  weather  came 


on,  the  phosphorus  caught  fire,  and  much  damage  was 
done.  Phosphorus  was  discovered  200  years  ago,  but  it 
is  within  my  recollection  that  people  found  out  how  it 
could  be  made  useful  in  preparing  matches  with  which 
to  make  a  fire.  One  of  the  earliest  ways  of  using  it,  was 
to  place  some  phosphorus  and  wax  in  a  bottle  which  was 
set  in  warm  water  until  the  two  melted,  the  bottle  was 

then  turned  around  so  that      

on  cooling,  the  mixture 
would  cover  the  inside  of  I  he 
bottle  like  a  coat  of  varnish. 
A  common  sulphur  match 
being  thrust  into  the  bottle, 
and  pulled  out  again  brought  Fj.r_  o—  card  matches. 
out  alii  tie  phosphorus  which 

took  fire,  and  thus  lighted  the  match.  After  a  while  the 
phosphorus  was  applied  to  the  ends  of  matches,  and  to 
do  this  it  had  to  be  so  prepared  that  it  would  only  take 
fire  by  a  smart  rub.  The  first  step  was  to  powder  the 
phosphorus.  You  will  wonder  how  a  waxy  substance 
which  takes  fire  so  readily  can  be  powdered.  The  phos- 
phorus if  dropped  into  hot  water  will  melt.  If  a  bottle 
containing  hot  water  and  melted  phosphorus  be  shaken 
violently  until  cold,  the  phosphorus  will  be  in  a  fine 
powder.  The  powdered  phosphorus  was  mixed  with 
gum  water  or  glue,  a  little  saltpetre  or  chlorate  of  potash  ; 
and  with  this  mixture  the  ends  of  sulphur  matches  were 
tipped.  When  dry  they  would  ignite  by  rubbing  them 
against  any  hard  substance.  Wince  the  original  friction 
matches  or  "  loco-tocos,"  as  they  were  first  called,  were 
invented,  various  improvements  have  been  made  not 
only  in  the  composition  but  their  shape.  Some  of  the 
early  matches  were  made  in  blocks  like  that  shown  in 
figure  1 ;  the  block  was  sawed  in  two  directions,  but  not 
quite  through,  and  the  matches  were  left  joined  together 
at  one  end,  and  were  separated  by  breaking  them  off  as 
wanted.  Another  style  was  to  have  the  wood  sawed  like 
a  comb,  as  in  figure  2.  This  was  an  improvement  on  the 
block  style.  Now  the  best  matches  are  made  from  round 
sticks  neatly  made  by  machinery.  When  we  compare 
the  case  with  which  one  can  get  a  fire,  by  a  slight  blow 
of  our  common  matches,  with  the  laborious  method  of 
the  savage  with  his  two  pieces  of  wood,  or  even  with  the 
flint  and  steel,  we  can  see  that  great  improvements  have 
been  made.  Indeed,  many  of  our  conveniences  of  life 
which  are  so  common  to  us  that  we  scarcely  give  them  a 
thought,  arc  as  much  better  than  those  of  our  grandpa- 
rents as  the  friction  match  is  superior  to  the  flint  and 
steel.  Our  ways  of  getting  a  fire  arc  now  very  easy,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  tiie  danger  of  accidental  fires 
is  much  increased.  No  trouble  could  come  of  the  flint 
and  steel,  but  carelessness  with  matches  has  destroyed 
many  a  dwelling.  Never  leave  a  match  lying  about  loose, 
but  while  you  regard  it  as  a  friend,  remember  that  it  can 
be  a  dangerous  enemy  if  some  accident  wakes  up  the 
power  that  sleeps  in  the  little  matter  upon  its  tip.  More- 
over recollect  that  the  substance  upon  the  ends  of  the 
matches  is  a  deadly  poison  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
aud  see  that  they  are  carefully  kept  out  of  the  reach 
of  children  too  young  not  to  know  the  serious  results 
that  might  follow  from  putting  them  into  their  mouths. 

A  Pleasing;  Whirligig. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  boys  who  like  to  exercise  their 
skill  in  toy-making.  The  central  figure,  1,  shows  the  toy 
complete.  It  is  a  handle  which  supports  two  wind-mills 
or  crosses,  just  as  you  choose  to  call  them.  A  string 
runs  through  the  handle  and  fastens  to  a  button  at  the 
lower  end  ;  by  pulling  out  the  string  the  mill  revolves; 
the  string  goes  back  again,  and  is  to  be  pulled  out  again, 
and  so  by  a  series  of  pulls  the  arms  will  revolve  very 

rapidly.  Figure  2 
shows  the  handle.  It 
has  at  its  top  a  large 
hole,  and  crosswise 
of  this  another  hole, 
through  which  pass- 
es the  shaft  or  piece 
which  holds  the 
two  mills;  besides 
this,  it  has  a  small 
hole  throughout  its 
whole  length  through 
which  the  string 
runs.  One  of  the 
mills  or  crosses  is 
shown  in  figure  3. 
The  whole  thing  be- 
ing put  together,  and 
the  string  wound  up 
on  the  6haft,  a  pull 
at  the  string  unwinds  it  and  causes  the  crosses  to 
go  around,  these  ^".t  so  much  momentujn,  cr  head-way  as 
the  boys  say.  that  they  keep  on  moving  after  the  string  is 
unwound,  and  have  force  enough  to  wind  it  up  again, 
though  in  a  different  direction  from  what  it  was  before; 
the  next  pull  reverses  the  motion,  and  so  on.  If  the  arms 


whirligig. 


are  of  some  dark  color  with  white  spots  on  them,  the 
effect  will  be  all  the  more  pleasing.  A  toy  like  this 
would  be  a  nice  thing  for  an  ingenious  boy  to  make  for  a 
holiday  present  to  some  of  his  younger  fricuds. 

flaking-    Cofileetion*. 

Many  boys  and  girls  take  a  fancy  to  make  collections 
of  something.  Some  collect  postage  stamps,  others 
coins,  and  we  have  seen  very  large  collectious  of  buttons 
in  which  there  were  no  two  alike.  The  desire  to  make 
as  large  a  collection  as  possible,  without  regard  to  any- 
thing else,  we  do  not  approve  of;  but  it  is  very  pleasing 
to  see  young  people  collecting  specimens  which  shall 
teach  them  something.  A  collection  of  postage  stamps 
made  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber, is  of  no  more  use  than  so  many  pieces  of  newspaper ; 
but  if  one  will  read  about  the  country  to  which  each 
stamp  belongs,  then  something  interesting  and  useful 
may  come  of  this  postage  stamp  mania.  So  with  coins — 
collections  of  which,  at  least  the  foreign  ones,  very  few 
young  people  are  able  to  make.  These  can  lead  to  his- 
torical studies.  After  all,  we  prefer  much  to  see  young 
folks  take  to  collecting  natural  objects.  Those  of  you 
who  live  in  the  country  can  find  an  abundance  of  things 
more  interesting  than  postage  stamps,  or  even  coins. 
We  once  saw  a  large  collection — we  have  forgotten  how 
many  specimens,  of  all  the  different  kind  of  beans — a 
dozen  or  so  of  each  kind  put  in  a  neat  little  paper  tray, 
and  correctly  named.  A  nice  collection  would  be  all  the 
different  kinds  of  wheat— indeed,  we  should  much  like 
to  have  such  a  collection  ourselves.  Then  how  interest- 
ing it  would  be  to  have  specimens  of  the  seeds  of  every 
kind  of  troublesome  weed.  The  eye  having  become 
accustomed  to  the  appearance  of  these  seeds,  would  be 
able  to  detect  them  at  once  among  seed  grain,  or  other 
kinds  of  seeds.  Another  collection  we  would  suggest  to 
the  older  boys,  is  one  of  all  the  native  woods  of  the  farm, 
or  the  neighborhood;  very  few  people  know  any  but  the 
larger  kinds  of  wood.  A  collection  with  specimens  to 
show  the  bark,  the  end  of  the  wood  and  the  grain  would 
be  something  worth  looking  at.  Then  there  arc  the  in- 
sects which  are  injurious  to  crops,  which  would  make 
not  only  a  useful  but  a  really  handsome  collection,  and 
would  lead  to  a  study  and  close  observation  of  the  habits 
of  the  insects.  Of  course,  one  will  take  a  fancy  to  one 
thing  and  one  to  another,  and  in  a  family  of  several  boys 
and  girls,  a  museum  may  be  formed  which  will  he  worth 
showing  to  others.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  study 
plants,  minerals,  insects,  etc.,  will,  of  course,  make  col- 
lections of  specimens  to  illustrate  these  studies.  Our 
object  was  to  suggest  something  that  seemed  to  us  better 
worth  doing  than  accumulating  postage  stamps  or  buttons. 

^>"ew    Puzzle*    to  1>e  Answered. 


No.  364. — A  quotation  from  Shakespeare. 

No.  3G5.  Arithmetical  Problem.— Mr.  Jones  having  100 
yards  of  earth  to  dig.  A  offers  to  dig  it  for  one  dollar  per 
yard,  but  just  as  Jones  is  about  accepting  A's  offer,  B 
comes  along  and  says  he  will  dig  it  for  75  cents  per  yard. 
Jones,  by  way  of  compromise,  tells  both  A  and  B  to  go 
to  work,  but  that  each  must  only  dig  as  many  yards,  at 
his  rate,  as  will  give  each  the  same  amount  of  money. 
How  many  yards  must  each  dig,  and  what  is  the  amount 
that  each  should  receive  ? 


-SOME 


t 


No.  OuO.    Itlusira  U  :l  Rcb'us.—X  well-known  truth  poeti- 
cally expressed. 
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M  R .      C  RANDALL'S 


D  R  E  A  M.- 


UGHT  SECCr.KD.] 

-DRAWN  BY  F.   BEARD. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Few  men  have  aflbrded  more  pleasure  to  young  people 
than  Mr.  Crandall,  who  invented  the  Building  Blocks, 
which  we  described  and  figured  when  they  first  appeared. 
They  are  made  so  that  the  end*  lock  into  each  other,  and 
the  structures  built  of  them  not  only  do  not  fall  down, 
but  are  so  strong  that  they  may  be  lifted  aud  car- 
ried abont.    As  a  toy  they  are  nearly  perfect,  and  their 


great  excellence  is  owing  to  the  care  given  by  the  inven- 
tor in  contriving  the  machinery  to  make  them,  and  to 
make  them  just  right.  Mr.  C.  has  his  mind  so  much 
upon  Building  Blocks,  that  one  of  our  artists  is  disposed 
to  think  that  he  dreams  of  them,  and  has  represented  in 
the  above  engraving  what  he  supposes  Mr.  C.  saw  in 
the  dream  from  which  he  has  just  awoke.    We  rather 


suspect  that  the  artist  has  some  time  in  his  life  read  the 
amusing  travels  of  Gulliver ;  as  he  has  introduced  a  large 
number  of  Liliputiau  people  who  are  at  work  bombard- 
ing and  attacking  in  various  ways  the  ingenious  in- 
ventor, from  fortifications,  and  by  means  of  scaling- 
ladders,  etc..  made  from  his  own  Building  Blocks. 
Orange  Judd  &Co.  have  them.    See  advertisement  pages. 
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The  New  York  Sun ;— Its  Rise,  Progress, 
Character,  and  Condition. 

BY  OLIVER   DYER. 

On  Tuesday  morning:,  the  third  day  of  September,  1S33, 
tlif  New  York  Sus  first  rose,  from  a  dingy  office  at  No. 
2-1-i  William  street,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  New  York 
City.  It  did  not  then,  as  now,  "shine  for  all,  price  two 
cents ;"  but  shone  for  only  a  limited  number,  at  one  cent 
a  shine,  and  was  rather  a  feeble  bant- 
ling, diminutive  in  size  and  measlcy 
of  countenance;  but  so,  also,  at  his 
birth  was  George  Washington. 

It  is  almost,  if  not  quite  impossible 
for  a  New  Yorker  of  the  present  day, 
who  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  city 
thirty-six  years  ago, to  form  any  idea 
of  the  New  York  upon  which  the  SUM 
rose  on  that  Tuesday  morning  in  Sep- 
tember, 1833.  There  was  not  only  no 
Central  Park  tbcn,bnt  there  was  not 
even  a  Madison  Square,  or  a  Madison 
Avenue,  or  a  Union  Square,  or  a  Fifth 
Avenue.  There  was  no  Croton  Water; 
sixpenny  dinners  were  all  the  go 
among  the  million ;  and  two  jurors 
were  lined  ten  dollars  each  for  falling 
asleep  during  the  trial  of  a  cause  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  General  Jackson 
was  then  in  the  first  year  of  his  second 
Presidential  term,  aud  the  United 
States  Bank  war  was  raging  with  con- 
suming ferocity.  So  fierce  were  par- 
tisan animosities,  and  so  petty  the 
notions  of  even  intelligent  people,  that 
in  some  cases  Whigs  refused  to  pur- 
chase their  groceries  of  Democrats, 
and  Democrats  would  not  buy  their 
dry  goods  from  Whigs.  James  Watson 
Webb  discharged  old  Uncle  McKcc,  a 
veteran  type-setter,  from  the  office  of 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer  because  the 
old  man  sympathized  with  General 
Jackson,  and  then  came  out  with  a 
justificatory  editorial  in  which  he  said 
"We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  whenever  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  reduce  the  force  in  this 
office,  the  reduction  will  be  made  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  differ  from  its  on 
questions  of  national  importance /" 

Can  any  man  imagine  the  editor  of  a 
metropolitan  journal  of  the  present 
day  inquiring  into  the  politics  of  a 
compositor  in  his  office?  or  conceive 
it  possible  for  a  man  of  ordinary  de- 
cency thus  to  advertise  his  partisan 
fnlly  and  petty  vindictivencs?  No,  thanks  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Press  (of  which  the  Sun  was  the  pioneer  and 
the  Herald  a  mighty  member)  and  to  Horace  Greeley  more 
than  to  any  other  man  in  America,  the  day  for  the  exhib- 
ition of  such  revolting  folly  has  passed,  never  more  to 
return  so  long  as  the  Sun  shall  shine. 

Benjamin  H.  Day,  printer,  was  the  founder  of  the  New 
Y<>rk  Sun.  Mr.  Day  has  been  dead  many  years,  as  has 
also  his  successor,  Moses  Y.  Beach.  Mr.  Beach  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Sun's  permanent  growth  and  fortune. 
He  was  a  man  of  sagacity  and  enterprise  ;  and  before 
the  day  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  he  made  pony  ex- 
presses and  carrier  pigeons  do  the  work  of  steam  and 
lightning  as  far  as  energy  and  skill  could  compass  such 
results  with  such  means.  After  bis  death.  the  work 
which  he  had  so  well  begun,  was  assumed,  aud  carried  on 
by  his  sons  until  within  a  recent  period. 

But  the  Sun  of  the  past  is  a  thing  of  the  past  ;  and  it 
is  "4"  the  Sun  of  to-day— the  Sun  not  of  local  hut  of 
national  reputation, owned  by  the  SUN  PRINTING  AND 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  and  edited  by  Cuaiu.es  A. 
Dana,  that  we  set  out  to  write. 

The  Sun  Company  was  organized  in  1S67,  and  pur- 
chased the  Sun  Newspaper  in  January,  1S6S.  The  paper 
was  issued  for  a  few  weeks  from  the  old  Sun  office 
at  the  South-west  corner  of  Fulton  and  Nassau  streets, 
and  until  the  old  Tammany  Hall  building,  at  the  comer 
of  Frankfort  and  Chatham  streets,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Company,  could  be  transformed  into  the 
model  newspaper  office  which  is  accurately  pictured  to 
the  eye,  by  the  cut  above.  This  edifice  was  completed  in 
the  month  of  January,  1S6S;  the  Sun  was  immediately 
thereafter  removed  thither,  and  it  now  daily  radiates  its 
beams  from  the  old  site  which  was  aforetime  wont  to 
glow  with  the  camp-fires  of  the  Red  Men  of  Tammany, 
who  themselves  did  glow  with  the  fire-waters  of  the  pale- 
faces, and  dance  the  war-dances  of  their  people  with 
aboriginal  exhilaration   and    agility. 


The  daily  circulation  of  the  New  York  Sun  is  now 
considerably  over  70.no;)  copies;  but  for  convenience 
sake,  we  will  call  it  only  70,000.  And  the  problem  is, 
how  shall  70,000  Suns  be  produced  every  morning  before 
breakfast,  and  laid  on  our  breakfast  tables  for  two  cents 
a  copy  ? 

A  stupendous  piece  of  business,  not  only  inits  totality, 
but  also  in  every  one  of  its  details ;   and  that  the   i 
may  understand  how  this  business  is  brought  to   pass, 
we  will  in  the  first  place  state  how  the  Sun  is  made,  and 


THE     SUN    BUILDING. 

carried  on,  and  describe  the  machinery  and  the  mystery 
of  its  manufacture. 

When  one  enters  the  first-floor  corner  door  of  the 
spacious  and  elegant  edifice,  which  is  represented  by  the 
preceding  cut  of  the  New  York  Sun  Building,  he  finds 
himself  in 

TflE  PUBLICATION  OFFICE 

of  the  establishment.  This  is  a  spacious  room  with  lofty 
ceiling,  running  the  whole  depth  of  the  building.  It  is 
divided  into  a  front  and  rear  office  by  a  counter  stretch- 
ing across  the  centre,  from  side  to  side.  In  the  front 
office  are  desks  at  which  advertisers  can  write  or  modify 
their  advertisements.  One  can  hardly  enter  this  office 
at  any  hour  between  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  10  at 
night,  without  finding  it  alive  with  employees  and  cus- 
tom rs.  Tin-re  is  a  constant  rush  of  persons  bring- 
ing advertisements,  and  coming  for  answers  to  ad- 
vertisements, and  calling  to  purchase  the  Sun  or  to  sub- 
scribe fur  it.  and  seeking  information  or  bringing  in- 
formation ;  altogether  presenting  an  animated  spectacle, 
which  is  fairly  represented  iu  the  following  picture  of 
the  scene. 

The  rear  office  in  the  Publication  Room  is  fitted  np 
with  desks  for  the  cashier,  advertisement  clerks,  mail 
clerks,  and  other  employees,  and  with  the  ponderous 
safes  of  the  establishment.  It  also  contains  the  inner 
and  private  office  of  the  publisher,  Isaac  W.  England, 
Esq.,  who,  though  not  old  in  years,  is  a  veteran  in  news- 
paper affairs.  Mr.  England  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Sun, 
and  cherishes  an  enthusiastic  affection  for  the  paper  and 
the  enterprise,  which  vitalizes  and  reinforces  all  his 
faculties,  and  enables  him  to  thrive  bodily  on  his  enor- 
mous labors,  as  well  as  pecuniarily  on  his  enormous 
profits. 

Having  taken  an  account  of  stock  in  the  Publication 
Office,  let  us  now  ascend  to  the 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT, 
or  "Brain  Bos,"  as  printers  call  it,  of  the  establishment, 


This  is  situated  on  the  third  floor,  and  consists  of  a 
suite  of  four  spacious  rooms,  forming  an  L,  fronting  on 
Printing  House  Square,  and  running  along  Frankfort 
street,  the  whole  depth  of  the  building,  from  front  to 
rear.  We  enter  the  rear  room,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
reporters  and  editorial  attaches  of  the  Sun  office— all 
young  men,  full  of  vitality  and  enthusiasm,  who  love 
their  work  and  are  proud  of  their  paper.  They  shirk 
nothing,  but  are  always  ready  to  start  for  Coney  Island  or 
California,  for  Alaska  or  Australia;  to  take  part  in  a  rail- 
road collision  or  a  steamboat  explo- 
sion ;  to  go  down  in  a  diving-bell  or 
np  in  a  balloon.  These  young  men 
contribute  much  to  the  vivacity  and 
vitality  of  the  Sim,  and  are  to  be  esti- 
mated among  the  elements  of  its 
success. 

From  the  reporters*  room,  we  pass 
into  the  apartment  of  the  Managing 
Editor.     (See  cut  on  nest  page.) 

The  position  of  Managing  Editor  on 
the  Sun  is  a  most  important  and 
onerous  one.  The  gentleman  who 
holds  that,  position  not  only  performs 
the  functions  of  that  oflice  bnt  also 
those  of  the  City  Editor  and  the  Day 
Editor.  He  has  to  keep  a  wide-awake 
eye  not  only  on  the  entire  city,  but 
also  on  the  Union  at  large.  The  whole 
reportorial  force  of  the  Sun  is  under 
the  Managing  Editor's  command,  and 
he  wields  it  with  consummate  skill. 
He  prides  himself  upon  being  able  to 
take  a  hand  at  anything  appertaining 
to  his  department ;  and  if  he  strikes 
an  important  trail  and  no  reporter  is 
at  hand  to  follow  it,  he  will  himself 
run  the  game  to  earth.  It  was  thus 
that  the  trail  of  the  gold  conspirators 
was  struck, — a  " strike "  which  result- 
ed in  the  Sun's  smoking  that  wily  old 
fox  Corbin  from  his  hole,  aud  driving 
General  Bulterfield  from  the  Sub- 
Treasury. 

The  members  of  the  editorial  force 
of  the  Sun,  sixty-two  in  number,  are 
loyal  to  the  paper,  and  to  one  another, 
from  the  Chief  to  the  lowest  member 
of  the  staff.  The  reporters  stand  by 
the  Sun  ;  the  Managing  Editor  stands 
by  the  reporters;  and  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  stands  by  the  entire  force.  This 
is  an  important  point,  and  gives  a 
uui/y,  and  enthusiasm, and  self-reliance 
lo  the  men  which*  nothing  else  could 
inspire.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  City 
officials  whom  the  reporters  have  ex- 
posed, to  procure  false  affidavits 
charging  them  with  all  manner  of  crimes  and  derelic- 
tions;  aud  armed  with  such  baleful  weapons  they 
enter  the  editorial  office  and  seek  to  have  the  reporters 
discharged.  The  Managing  Editor  of  the  Sun  al- 
ways gives  such  visitors  a  dose  which  sends  them 
from  the  office  with  a  Ilea  of  unusual  size  and  activity  be- 
hind each  ear  ;  and  if,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  one  of  the 
rebuffed  applicants  has  the  temerity  to  appeal  from  the 
Managing  Editor  to  the  Editor-in-Chief,  he  is  apt  to  find 
the  fleas  suddenly  turned  to  wasps. 

With  the  exception  of  such  persons  as  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  admits  to  an  audience,  the  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Sun  has  to  meet  all  inquirers,  and  pacify  or  discipline  all 
grumblers,  and  dispose  of  all  comers  who,  having  axes 
to  grind,  visit  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Sun  for  the  pur- 
pose or  having  them  brought  to  an  edge. 

It  must  be  apparent  lo  every  one  that,  the  man  who  can 
fill  such  an  office  as  that  of  managing  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Sin  with  comfort  to  himself  and  to  those  who  ap- 
proach him,  must  possess  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  pati- 
ence and  good  nature,  and  have  rare  executive  faculties. 
These  qualities  the  Managing  Editorof  the  Sun  possesses 
iu  such  an  eminent  degree  that  he  steadily  bears  his 
burdens  with  elasticity  and  cheerfulness  ;  and  yet  we 
have  sometimes  thought  that  the  genial  smile  which  al- 
ways stands  porter  to  his  countenance,  occasionally  ex- 
hibits an  air  of  fatigue,  and  looks  as  though  it.  would 
like  to  nestle  away  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  silken 
moustache  for  a  good  long  rest. 

Another  important  member  of  the  editorial  force  of 
the  Sun,  is  the  Night  Editor.  The  Night  Editor  comes 
on  duty  at  fouro'clock  P.M.,  and  stays  till  the  last  page  is 
made  lip,  ready  for  the  stereotypcrs.  He  finds  out  what 
has  been  done  by  his  associates  before  he  came  iu ;  looks 
over  the  proofs,  makes  needful  corrections  and  decides 
what  must  go  in  the  p:iprr  and  what  can  be  omitted; 
examines  and  condenses  correspondence  which  comes 
by  the  night  mail,  and  also  the  late  telegrams;  writes 
notices  of  important  matters  and  gives  directions  as  to 
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the  nature  and  length  of  late  reports,  and  fixes  up  news- 
matters  outside  of  the  local  departments.  The  Night 
Editor  holds  a  position  of  great  responsibility ;  inasmuch 
as,  with  the  exception  of  such  articles  as  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  or  the  Managing  Editor  has  marked  "Must"— 
which  means  that  articles  thus  marked  must  go  in— he 
has  absolute  control  of  the 
contents  of  the  paper;  con- 
sequently, on  his  judgment 
in  selecting  articles  to  go  in, 
the  character  of  the  paper  of 
the  next  morning  in  a  great 
measure  depends. 

In  addition  to  the  forego- 
ing, there  are  the  Financial 
Editor,  the  Political  Editor, 
the  Market  Editor,  the  Lit- 
erary Editor,  the  Musical 
Editor,  and  the  Mail  and 
Weekly  Editor,  whose  sev- 
eral functions  arc  indicated 
by  their  titles.  Then  there 
is  the  Ship  News,  and  the 
Telegraphic  News,  furnish- 
ed by  associations,  by  cor- 
respondents, and  by  agents. 
Then  there  are  the  Special 
Correspondents  stationed 
in  the  important  and  pivotal 
cities  of  America  and  En- 
rope.  Then  there  is  the 
army  of  Voluntary  Corre- 
spondents which  the  enter- 
prise and  liberality  of  the 
Sun  have  called  forth,  "  and 
which  covers  the  laud  for 
multitude."  Nothing  of 
importance  can  occur  any- 
where, that  some  friend  of 
the  Sun  will  not  at  once 
telegraph  to  it,  or  describe 
by  letter  in   case  there  be 

no  telegraph  station  in  reach.  A  man  came  from  Statcn 
Island  one  night  not  long  ago,  after  the  ferry-boats  had 
stopped  running,  to  bring  the  Sun  news  of  a  fire  which 
was  of  importance,  hiring  a  boat  and  rowing  all  the  way; 
and  verily  he  had  his  reward.  Liberal  pay  inevitably 
awaits  all  such  voluntary  news-senders  or  news-brmgej:s, 
at  the  Sun  office. 

And  still  further:  In  addition  to  all  the  aforementioned 
persons,  there  are  gentlemen  of  high  culture  and  special 
gifts  on  the  editorial  pay-roll  of  the  Sun,  who  constitute 
a  powerful  force,  and  are  able  to  furnish,  on  call,  articles 
of  the  highest  merif  on  any 
subject  which  it  may  be  de- 
sired to  discuss  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper. 

We  have  still  to  mention 
the  most  important  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  force  of 
the  Sun,  to  wit :  Charles  A. 
Dana,  Esq.,  the  Editor-in- 
Chief,  whose  function  is 
one  of  supreme  importance. 
He  must  hold  the  entire 
force  in  a  firm  but  elastic 
grasp,  marshal  all  its  di- 
verse elements  into  harmo- 
ny without  impairing  their 
individualities,  and  give 
consistency  and  unity  to  the 
general  sweep  and  purpose 
of  the  journal.  lie  must 
scan,  day  by  day,  the  events 
of  the  world,  and  single  out 
for  publication  and  com- 
ment those  which  are  either 
of  the  most  general  or 
special  importance  ;  and  in- 
dicate to  his  subordinates 
what  they  arc  severally  to 
write  about,  what  the  scope 
and  tone  of  their  articles 
shall  be,  and  what  shall  be 
the  policy  of  the  Sun  on 
every  subject;  the  general 
intent  being:  That  the  Stra 
shall  be  independent  of  par- 
ty, aiming  always  to  bring 
out  the    truth,    no     matter 

who  maybe  helped  or  hurt  by  its  publication ;  to  sup- 
port honest  and  capable  men  for  office,  no  matter  to 
what  party  they  belong;  to  secure  the  enactment  of  good 
laws,  no  matter  by  whom  they  are  proposed  ;  never  in 
any  case  to  admit  into  the  columns  of  the  paper  any 
thing  that  is  contrary  to  public  or  private  morality  or 
which   cannot  be  freely  read  in  the  family  circle ;  and 


always  to  maintain  an  independent  attitude  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  religious  questions,  treating  all  sides  with 
fairness  and  giving  all  sides  a  )  1  endeavoring 

to  measnre  and  judge  them  all  by  the  standard  of  the 
divine  laws. 
Mr.  Dana  is  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  Com- 
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pany,  and  the  editorial  monarch  of  the  establishment. 
His  sway  is  imperial  and  despotic.  No  one  does  or  can 
ca\\  him  to  account.  He  has  had  hug"  experience  in  news- 
paper aflairs,  in  subordinate  as  well  as  in  controlling  posi- 
tions. He  has  been  reporter,  city  editor,  managing  editor, 
New  York  correspondent,  Washington  correspondent, 
Paris  correspondent, and  Foreign  correspondent  generally. 
Like  Napoleon, therefore, he  knows  his  profession  through 
all  its  grades,  and  can  judge  and  do  justice  to  all  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  pity  all  their  woes  because  he  has  felt  the 
same.    He  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and 
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also  of  business,  commercial,  and  scholastic  matters;  has 
travelled  much  both  in  Europe  and  America;  S] 
the  modern  languages  with  fluency;  has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  leading  minds  of  both 
hemispheres  :  is  familiar  with  literature,  philosophy  and 
metaphysics ;  sympathises  with  the  pn  >gre  ;sl  vc  and 
ameliorating  movements  of  the  times;   has  always  i"1  u 


an  audacious  and  plucky  no  wspaper  belligerent,  but  fights 
without  malice,  and  is  a  generous  conqueror  ;  receives  the 
hardest  blowswith  serenity  of  countenance  and  of  spirit, 
as  though  he  heard  gentle  angels  whispering,  saying ; 
"Peace,  Charles,  prilhce  peace!  Possess  thy  soul  in 
patience  and  bide  thy  time,  for  (hat  vain  manwearetha 
Ecalp  wherewith,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  thou 
shalt  ere  long  adorn  thy  wig- 
wam !"  and  he  doth  possess 
his  soul  in  patience,  and  he 
also  bidcth  his  time;  and 
finally,  like  a  true  journal- 
ist, he  conspicuously  takes 
the  scalp  of  the  offender  at 
the  very  time  it  would  be 
most  awkward  for  the  vic- 
tim to  appear  in  society 
bereft  of  that  ornamental 
hereditament. 

Mr.  Dana  is  a  hard  work- 
er. The  Sun  is  his  pet. 
He  loves  it  and  is  proud  of 
it.  lie  keeps  a  vigilant  eye 
upon  everything  ;  and,  like 
his  subordinates,  is  ready 
to  do  any  piece  of  work 
whatever,  that  may  come  ,o 
his  hand.  His  literary  ind 
editorial  cxecutivencss  is 
surpassingly  prompt  ind 
decisive.  This  helps  aim 
to  go  through  his  work 
with  a  celerity  which  re- 
lieves it  of  much  of  Its 
burdensomeness.  no  is 
genial  and  companionate 
with  his  assistants ;  but  10 
one  can  more  effectively 
assume  the  imperial  .-Ve 
when  distinctions  of  posi- 
tion should  be  made  appa- 
rent and  the  lines  of  order  should  be  sharply  drawn. 
And  now  let  us  sec  how  all  the  work  done  by  this  army 
of  accomplished  and  industrious  men  is  finally  brought 
to  a  focus  in  the  pages  of  the  Sun. 

It  is  ten  o'clock  at  night,  as  we  mount  to  the  editorial 
rooms.  The  apartment  of  the  Editor-in-Chief,  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  edifice,  looking  out  upon  the  City 
Hall  Purk,  is  all  aglow.  Ordinarily  he  only  comes  down 
at  night  to  tak  \  i  general  survey  of  affairs  and  look  over 
his  proofs,  but  to-night,  matters  of  uncommon  import- 
ance have  come  to  hind,  and  be  is  at  bis  post,  with  a  full 
staff,  nt  a  later  hour  than 
usual. 

Evciybody  seems  to  work 
as  though  under  whip  and 
spnr.  Reporters  from  the 
public  meetings,fircs,fifrhts. 
and  scenes  of  accident  and 
ciimc,  rush  in  with  their 
notes  and  set  to  work  as  if 
for  life.  Messengers  hurry 
to  and  fro  from  telegraph 
offices.  Other  messengers 
likewise  hurry  to  and  fro 
from  divers  other  points. 
Visitors  come  hurrying  in, 
all  out  of  breath,  wanting 
*to  6cc  the  Managing  Editor, 
or"  the  Chief,  on  matters 
of  pressing  importance  : 
and  all  are  disposed  of 
with  promptness,  celerity 
and  courtesy.  Mangled  and 
tumbled  papers  from  the 
city,  the  country,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized wfndd,  lie  in  heaps  up- 
on the  floors.  The  pens 
scratch;  the  scissors  click ; 
the  Chief's  bell  rings  sharp- 
ly out  for  the  boy;  and  the 
"condensers" — three  men 
■whose  only  business  is  to 
take  the  core  out  of  corre- 
spondence, reports,  and  ex- 
tracts, and  articles  from 
other  papers — arc  ll  refining 
as  with  a  refiner's  fire"  the 
matter  which  is  to  appear  in  the  morning's  paper. 

The  space  in  the  Sun  is  too  valuable  to  admit  anything 
except  the  very  cream  and  marrow  of  the  news  and  in- 
formation to  iis  columns;  wherefore,  telegraphic  dis- 
patches  are  reduced  to  '*  Sparks,"  long  communications 
to  paragraphs,  paragraphs  to  "Personals,"  and  articles 
t,->  '-Jotting?."    Not  long  since  a  column  and  a-half  ru- 
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part  was  scut  to  the  Sun,  of  a  meeting  at  the  Astor 
House  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Ship  Builders ; 
but  the  substance  and  the  exact  truth  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter came  out  in  the  Sun  of  October  l(j,  in  this  wise  : 

The  Congressional  Committee  on  Ship  Builders  bad  another 
session  yesterday,  and  did  nothing. 

The  Sun  Condensers  are  men  who  can  sec  at  a  glance 
what  is  interesting  in  an  article,  and  what  is  useful,  and 
what  is  needful,  and  what  is  of  no  account ;  and  they 
"kill1" without  mitigation  or  remorse. 

And  now  midnight  ap- 
proaches ;  the  turmoil  has 
died  away ;  the  Chief  and 
his  immediate  staff  have 
disappeared;  the  reporters 
have  gone,  except  a  few 
who  have  but  recently  come 
in;  and  the  Managing  and 
Night  Editors,  with  a  few 
trusty  assistants,  arc  all  that 
remain  on  duty.  And  now 
let  us  ''follow  copy'1  up- 
stairs to  the 

COMPOSING  ROOM. 

where  the  type-setters  ply 
their  nimble  fingers, of  which 
room  the  cut  thereof  gives  a 
faithful  representation. 

The  composing  room  of 
the  Sun  Office  isafine,light, 
airy  apartment,  and  is  fitted 
up  with  the  utmost  elegance 
and  convenience.  The  exact 
cost  of  the  outfit, — includ- 
ing type,  furniture,  and  ma- 
terial for  stereotyping — was 
$12,990.72.  The  regular  force 
of  compositors,  or  type-set- 
ters, is  forty-three ;  and  a 
finc-looking.intelligeut  com- 
pany of  men  they  are.  Some 
of  them  look  so  Eober  and 
grave  that  one  could  ima- 
gine them  to  be  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  old  monks 
who  where  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  craft,  did  wc  not  know  that  monks  never 
marry.  And  this  reference  to  the  old  monks  reminds  us 
of  a  flavor  of  the  monasteries  which  yet.  lingers  around  a 
printing  oflice.  and  betrays  its  origin,  to  wit :  A  general 
meeting  of  all  the  compositors  in  an  office  is  called  "Hold- 
ing a  Chaprf.'"  Printers  also  speak  of  " justifying  a 
form;'1  a  ■•form"'  meaning  the  type  ofapage  of  a  news- 
paper, or  of  several  pages  of  a  book,  held  together  by  a 
large  iron  band  or  rim  called  a  "chase;"  and  "justify- 
ing" meaning  to  arrange  the  type  in  a  just,  straight, 
square,  regular,  or  proper  manner.  But  printers  differ 
from  other  theologians  (except  those  of  the  New  Church) 
in  this,  that  they  never  "justify  "  by  faith  alone,  but  al- 
ways by  works. 

The  compositors  have  been  at  work  for  many  hours. 
They  take  it  easily  at  first,  from  3  o'clock  P.  M.  to  5 ; 
then  there  is  a  recess  of  two  hours,  and  at  7  o'clock  they 
comeback  for  the  real  work  of  the  day,  and  stay  till  2 
o'clock  A.M.,  or  as  much  longer  as  maybe  necessary. 
As  a  usual  thing,  when  2  o'clock  comes,  all  but  eight  of 
the  compositors  are  allowed  to  go,  and  the  eight  retained 
are  kept  till  the  paper  is  sent  to  press.  The  compositors 
work  by  the  piece,  and  their  average  earnings  are  $-25  a 
week ;  but  some  of  them  make  $35  a  week,  when  they 
do  their  best. 

After  the  type-setters  have  been  at  work    for    ail    hour, 

or  less,  the  proof-taker  begins  his  work.  The  type  which 
has  been  set  is  put  in  an  orderly  way  and  fastened  in  its 
place  on  long  brass  beds  called  galleys,  which  arc  then 
run  under  the  proof  press,  whereby  impressions,  or 
proofs  are  taken  on  long  slips  of  paper.  These  are  sent 
to  the  proof-readers,  in  the  den  shown  in  the  opposite 
cut,  who  read  them  over  for  errors,  and  mark  all  mistakes 
on  the  margins  of  the  proofs,  which  are  then  taken  back 
to  the  compositors,  who  correct  the  errors  in  the  type, 
after  which  new  proofs,  called  revises,  are  taken  to  see 
if  everything  is  right.  If  any  errors  are  found  in  the  re- 
vise they  are  also  marked  and  corrected ;  and  when 
everything  has  been  at  last  set  right  in  a  galley  of  type, 
it  is  transferred  to  the  make-up  table,  that  is,  to  the  tabic 
where  the  type  is  finally  put  in  the  forms  or  pages  of  the 
newspaper. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  foreman  of  the  composition 
room  sends  word  to  the  Night  Editor  that  he  is  ready 
11  to  make  up  ;"  that  is,  that  he  is  ready  to  put  the  type 
into  the  pages,  and  send  them  to  the  stereotyper's.  On 
receiving  this  notice,  the  Night  Editor  appears,  with  a 
separate  set  of  proofs,  taken  expressly  for  him,  and  over 
which  he  has  been  studying  and  working  for  several 
hours. 


There  is  already  matter  enough  in  type  to  fill  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper  twice  over,  and  more  is  coming  all  the 
time.  The  telegraphic  lightnings  are  pouring  it  in  ;  the 
reporters  are  writing  it  out  by  the  column;  and  messen- 
gers are  coming  with  all  manner  of  communications — 
"  very  important,  sir,  and  must  appear  in  the  morning's 
paper,  sir." 

And  so  the  Nignt  Editor  works  away,  studying  over  his 
proofs,  gradually  singling  out  what  must  go  in,  whether 
or  no,  and  no  mistake ;  also  what  may  ho  left  out:  also 
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what  shall  lie  left  out.  He  also  alters,  condenses,  ami 
"  kills  11  paragraphs  and  articles  at  his  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure.  As  necessity  rides  him  with  sharper  and 
sharper  spur,  he  begins  to  wax  savage,  and  no  longer 
merely  -i  kills  "  but  murders  bantling  after  bantling  with 
grim  satisfaction.  Rhetoric  becomes  an  Offence  unto 
him  ;  circumlocution  stirs  his  indignation;  only  "thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn"  are  admissible; 
and  they  must  breathe  like  a  hurricane  and  burn  like  a 
Drummond  light  at  that— no  gaseous  admixtures  being 
tolerated  in  the  breath,  nor  smoke  nor  cinders  in  the  fire. 
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When,  therefore,  he  receives  notice  from  the  foreman 
of  the  composition  room,  that  he  "  is  ready  to  make  up," 
the  Night  Editor  goes  up  to  the  fifth  story  with  a 
clearly  defined  purpose.  Under  his  direction  the  fore- 
man rapidly  lifts  column  after  column  of  the  news  and 
editorials  into  the  form  which  is  to  constitute  the  second 
or  editorial  page  of  the  next  morning's  Sun.  The  last 
page  and  the  third  page  composed  wholly,  or  nearly  so, 
of  advertisements  have  already  been  made  up,  and  sent 
to  the  stereotypers.  The  first  page,  which  is  the  last 
one  made  up,  is  yet  to  come.    Meanwhile  let  us  step  into 

THE    STEREOTYPING    ROOM, 

and  see  what  the  "Vulcans  are  about. 
The  stereotyping  room  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 


departments  of  the  Sun  establishment..  The  cost  of 
fitting  it  up  was  $1,921.75.  It  is  occupied,  and  the  stereo- 
typing process  performed,  by  five  splendid  fellows,  whose 
brain  and  muscle,  as  well  as  their  skill  and  fidelity,  arc 
of  a  high  grade.  As  we  saw  them  going  through  their 
work,  we  could  not  help  thinking  how  little  people  who 
write  books  or  newspaper  articles,  and  fancy  that  writ- 
ings or  writers  are  of  the  first  consequence,  know  how 
much  they  are  indebted  to  inventors  and  mechanics. 
What  would  the  best  piece  of  writing  overdone  in  Amer- 
ica amount  to,  were  it  not 
for  the  type-founders,  and 
-^^^  type-setters,    and    stereoty- 

pers, and  ink-makers,  and 
paper-makers,  and  press- 
builders,  and  pressmen,  and 
(mginoors,  who  give  it  form 
and  substance,  and  send  it 
abroad  MS  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind? 

The  stereotyping  processs 
is  peculiar,  and  diffei-;1  vvidc- 
ly  from  that  in  ordinary  use. 
The  Bullock  presses  used 
in  printing  the  Sun,  and 
which  we  shall  describe 
hereafter,  require  stereotype 

n  bich  can  be  . 
to  their  cylinders, and  hence 
the  plates  must  be  cast  in 
half  circles  ;  and  they  must 
be  cast,  too,  with  the  ut- 
most expedition,  and  in  un- 
usual numbers.  No  i 
six  complete  t  ■'■■■   of  \  '■■    - 

/.,.',-.  (o  I-  ■:■>■■■' J-  /'.'/'"    Si  "...  0 

that  it  can  ha  w  eix  pap<  rs 

-,-ri.u  d     ••        ■■      ■ 

order  to  get  of  its  immense 
edition,,       The    process    of 

stereotyping  is  performed 
in  this  wise: 

The  fiat  page  of  type  is 
first  warmed  on  a  hollow 
iron  table,  heated  by  steam  ;■ 
then  a  sheet  of  thick  paper 
such  as  steel  engravings  are 
printed  on,  which  is  chemi- 
cally prepared  by  soaking  iu  a  mixture  until  it  becomes 
nearly  of  the  consistency  of  paste,  is  laid  upon  the  fatfe  o* 
the  type,  and  beaten  down  with  a  heavy  and  stiff  brush*, 
until  every  letter,  rule,  and  point  is  perfectly  moulded 
in  the  soft  mass  of  paper.  All  hollow  places  are  then 
filled  up  with  a  preparation  of  plaster  of  Paris;  after 
which  another  sheet  of  the  prepared  paper  is  laid  itpou 
the  first,  and  beaten  down  in  the  same  manner.  By  this 
means  a  substantial  mould  of  the  entire  page  is  formed. 
The  type  and  mould  are  then  swathed  in  blankets,  placed 
on  the  hollow  steam-heated  table,  run  under  a  press  on 
one  end  of  the  table,  and  subjected  to  a  heavy  pressure, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  baked  by  the  heat.  It  is 
then  taken  out,  and  the  paper  mould  is  removed  from  the 
type.  It  is  firm,  but  pliable,  and  capable  of  resisting  a 
high  degree  of  heat.  It  is  the  flexibleness  of  the  mould, 
even  more  than  the  celerity  with  which  it  can  be  produc- 
ed, which  gives  it  its  peculiar  value  ;  for  it  is  its  flexible- 
ness which  enables  a  cylindrical  plate  to  be  i  a  *  fx<  m  it. 

After  the  mould  has  been  perfected,  as  above  descri 
it  is  placed  in  a  reversed  position  in  an  iron  matrix  of  th  ■ 
exact  curvature  of  the  press  cylinder;  the  melted  type- 
metal  is  then  poured  in  ;  and  in  two  minutes  a  stereotype 
plate  of  the  page  of  type  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle,  is 
taken  out,  and  handed  over  to  the  trimmers  to  be  fitted 
to  the  press  cylinder;  the  matrix  is  again  filled  with 
metal,  and  another  plate  is  cast ;  and  so  the  process  goes 
on,  until  sis  casts  of  each  page  have  been  taken,  trimmed, 
and  sent  down  to  the  press  room. 

We  will  now  step  on  to  the  elevator,  along  with  a  set 
of  the  stereotype  plates,  and  descend  with  them  to 

THE    PRESS    ROOM. 

The  Press  Room  is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the 
edifice,  and  is  a  most  capacious  apartment.  An  idea  of 
its  appearance,  wdieu  everything  is  at  high  pressure,  may 
be  gained  by  studying  the  cut  which  wc  give  elsewhere. 

But  when  wc  arrive  at  the  press  room,  at  half  past  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  matters  are  in  no  such  lively 
trim.  Everything  is  quiet.  There  is  not  yet  even  a 
hiss  of  steam.  Stalwart  men  are  stretched  out  on  the 
huge  piles  of  paper,  fast  asleep.  Some  of  them  lie  face 
downward,  with  their  arms  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
and  sleeping  as  though  they  would  never  again  awake. 
Others  are  lying  all  in  a  heap,  others  flat  on  their  backs, 
showing  grimy  but  honest  faces ;  and  all  are  sleeping 
soundly  ;  and  we  arc  glad  to  see  them  thus  resting,  for 
they  have  a  hard  pull  coming  fast  upon  them.  Other 
men  are  bringing  in  the  huge  rolls  of  paper  from  the 
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dampening  room,  and  arranging;  them  conveniently  at 
hand,  for  the  pressmen.    "We  pass  into  the 

DAMPENING    ROOM, 

where  the  paper  is  wet  down  by  machinery,  in  ft  novel 
and  beautiful  manner.  The  cut  of  Ihe  Dampening;  Room 
will  give  the  reader  some  notion  as  to  how  this  process 
is  performed. 

The  Bullock  press,  on  which  the  Smi  is  printed,  prints 
from  a  continuous  sheet, 
which  is  wound  up  in  the 
form  of  a  huge  cylinder,  as 
shown  in  the  cut  of  the  press 
room,  and  also  in  the  cut  of 
the  dampening  process. 
The  machine  for  wetting 
down  or  dampening  tho 
paper  is  bo  constructed 
that  it  unwinds  it  from  one 
roll  and  at  the  same  time 
winds  it  up  into  another 
roll ;  and  as  the  paper  thus 
passes  from  one  roll  to  an- 
other it  is  subjected  to  a 
uniform  shower  of  the  finest 
spray,  which  dampens  it  in 
every  fibre  to  just  exactly 
the  degree  which  is  reqni- 
Bite  for  it  to  print  to  tho 
best  advantage  —  the  con- 
struction of  the  press,  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion,  and 
the  force  of  the  pressure  all 
considered. 

And  now,  as  the  pressmen 
have  begun  to  wake  up,  and 
are  beginning  to  put  the  ste- 
reotype plates  on  the  cylind- 
ers, and  the  steam  begins  to  give  token  of  its  coming, 
■we  will  briefly  state,  that  that  marvel  of  beauty,  capacity, 
ecouomy  and  power  which  is  known  as  the  Bullock 
Press  must  be  seen  in  operation  to  be  comprehended  and 
appreciated.  After  one  has  seen  any  other  press  of  equal 
printing  capacity  in  operation,  and  counted  the  many 
persons  required  to  attend  upon  it,  and  measured  the 
space  it  occupies,  and  heard  its  thunderings  aud  crash- 
ings,  let  him  go  down  into  the  Sun  press  room  and  see 
the  Bullock  Press  quietly  doing  its  work,  with  seemingly 
no  one  to  attend  upon  it,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  ap- 
preciate the  affectionate  commendation  of  the  foreman, 
when  he  exclaims,  as  he 
lays  his  hand  upon  tho 
Press,  "  It's  just  as  snug 
and  tidy  as  a  woman,  and  a 
deal  easier  to  manage." 

And  now  let  us  go  up  to 
the  composition  room  again, 
•where  over  the  first  page  of 
the  Sun  the  last  final  strug- 
gle of  matter  against  space 
is  to  begin.  It  is  now  2 
o'clock  A.  M.  The  form 
must  be  in  the  stereotypy's 
room  in  fifteen  minutes. 
There  is  matter  enough  on 
the  make-up  table  to  fill  four 
pages,  and  every  line  of  it 
is  important.  'What's  to  be 
done?  especially  as  a  fresh 
batch  of  copy  has  just  come 
up,  marked  "must,"  from 
the  Managing  Editor,  who 
is  still  at  work  below.  Now 
is  seen  the  value  of  under- 
standing every  part  of  one's 
business^  especially  the  me- 
chanical part.  The  Night 
Editor  is  a  practical  printer, 
copy-cutter,  proof-reader, 
anything  and  everything 
that  may  be  needed.  Ho 
looks  over  the  type— does 
not  have  to  resort  to  tho 
proofs— and  orders  out  this 
and  cuts  down  tbat,  and 
reads  the  proof  of  new  arti- 
cles from  the  type ;  and  finally,  when  a  crisis  comes, 
the  Managing  Editor  who  is  also  a  practical  printer,  and 
knows  every  in  and  out  of  the  business,  goes  to  the  case 
and  helps  set  up  a  telegram,  which  he  condenses  as  he 
sets  it,  and  hands  it  over  ready  to  the  Night  Editor's 
hand  ;  "  Good  night"  comes  in  from  the  telegraph  offices  ; 
and  the  page  is  completed,  and  the  form  is  locked  up 
(that  is,  fastened  so  the  type  can  not  fall  out)  and  trundled 
into  the  stcreotypers'  room,  exactly  at  15  minutes  past  2 
o'clock  A.  M. 
"  We  gain  that  la6t  15  minutes  "  said  the  Night  Editor 


to  us,  as  we  were  following  the  form  to  the  stereotypers1, 
"by  having  our  third  Bullock  Press.  'When  we  had  only 
two  of  'cm,  we  had  to  go  to  press  15  minutes  earlier  ; 
and  that  last  15  minutes  is  a  big  thing— a  very  big  thing. 
The  cream  of  the  news  often  comes  then — as  you  saw  to 
night.  On  election  night,  I  kept  the  form  back  till  half 
past  two;  and  if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  assassinated  I'd  keep  it  till  three,  just  as  sure  as 
vou  live  I"  This  declaration  was  made  with  indescribable 


STEREOTYPE    ROOM. 

emphasis  and  solemnity,  as  though  no  stretch  6f  author- 
ity or  audacity  could  any  further  go. 

But  look  at  the  stereotypers.  They  are  also  on  the  home 
stretch,  and  how  magnificently  they  work.  Every  man 
knows  just  exactly  what  to  do,  and  does  it  to  perfection 
just  in  the  nick  of  time;  and  the  total  result  is  that  the 
six  casts  of  the  first  page  of  the  Sun  are  on  their  way  to 
the  lower  regions  in  just  thirty  minutes  from  the  time 
the  stereotypers  received  the  form.  That  is  only  five 
minutes  to  a  cast. 

From  the  stereotype  room  we  now  go  down  to  the 
publication  offi><_\  to  see  the  newsmen  aud  newsboys  buy 


PRESS     ROOM. 

their  checks.  When  the  delivery  of  the  paper  begins, 
which  will  be  in  a  few  minutes,  the  rush  will  be  so  great 
that  there  will  be  no  time  to  make  change  ;  and  so  news- 
men and  newsboys  provide  themselves  with  metal  checks, 
about  the  size  of  a  twoxont  piece,  on  which  is  stamped 
the  number  of  papers  for  which  they  have  paid.  If  a 
newsboy  wants  10  papers,  be  pays  16  cents—the  Sun  is 
sold  to  him  at  1%  cents  a  copy— and  receives  a  check 
which  entitles  him  to  15  papers.  This  check  he  presents 
to  the  man  belnw  of  whom  he  gets  his  papers,  who  de- 
livers bis  12  Suns  to  him,  and  drops  the  check,  through  a 


hole  in  the  delivery  counter,  into  a  box  kept  for  the  pnr- 
pose.  The  smallest  check  calls  for  three  papers,  and 
the  largest  for  eight  thousand. 

On  entering  the  publication  office,  we  find  a  number 
of  men  and  boys  buying  their  checks,  and  several  tired 
little  fellows  lying  asleep  on  the  floor  ;  and  on  the  grat- 
ings outside,  through  which  the  warm  steam  and  hot  air 
come  up,  are  other  children  also  lying  asleep.  It  is  a 
raw  aud  chilly  morning,  and  the  "  iron  bedstead,"  as  the 
little  fellows  call  the  gra- 
ting, affords  ^them  a  luxu- 
rious couch,  through  which 
he  warmth  comes  upon  their 
pinched  and  withered  aud 
ill-clad  bodies  like  airs  from 
Ilcavcn. 

Poor  boys  1  We  have  been 
observing  and  studying 
them  these  twenty  years. 
We  remember  their  "  O-de- 
Ram  Society,''  formed  in 
lS53.to  which  all  good  news- 
boys were  allowed  to  belong, 
who  wanted  to  go  to 
Ileaven,  and  be  angels  after 
the  pattern  of  little  Cordelia 
IIoward,who  was  then  play- 
ing "Little  Eva,"  in  Vnde 
Tom's  Cabin,  which  at  that 
time  was  having  its  famous 
run  at  the  old  Chatham 
Theatre.  It  took  us  some 
time  to  hunt  down  the 
origin  of  their  title,  and  to 
find  out  what  it  meant. 
The  boys  themselves  could 
only  say  that  it  was  "O- 
de-Ram,  and  that's  all  about 
it."  But  at  last  we  got  at  the  secret.  Old  Uncle  Tom 
used  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the  dying  Eva,  beginning,  "  O,  dft 
Lamb,  de  bressed  Lamb,"  and  ending  with  a  chorus, 
in  which  the  same  words  were  several  times  repeated. 
Uncle  Tom  used  to  sing  the  hymn  with  a  strong  plan- 
tation roll  and  accent,  and  the  newsboys  understood 
him  to  say  "  O-de-Ram,"  etc.  The  tender-hearted  little 
fellows  used  to  cry,  as  all  the  rest  of  us  did,  over  Eva's 
dying  ad  vice  and  farewell  to  Uncle  Tom;  and  they  also  re- 
solved, with  Uncle  Tom,  to  meet  the  dear  child  in  Heaven  • 
To  them,  that  vision  of  innocence  and  beauty  was  the 
absolute  incarnation  of  angelhood;  aud  tho  scene  amid 
which  she  nightly  took  her 
mimic  departure  for  the 
Land  of  the  Blessed,  was 
to  them  an  actual  foretaste 
of  eternal  life. 

And  so  the  little  waifs 
formed  their  O-de-Ram  So- 
ciety, and  tried  to  be  good 
enough  to  become  com- 
panions of  Eva  in  tho  Bet- 
ter Land,  and  dreamed  of 
her  on  their  "  iron  bed- 
steads:" and  every  one  of 
them  probably  hoped  that 
he  would  somehow  have  her 
for  his  own  especial  angel. 
The  newsboys  of  that  day, 
sixteen  years  ago,  have 
passed  from  the  scene,  and 
become  men ;  many  have 
died,  and  some  fell  fighting 
for  their  country,  and  these 
now  know  the  secrets  of  the 
eternal  world.  Let  us  hope 
that  every  one  has  found  his 
Angel  here  or  there. 

And  now  back  to  the  press 
room  again.  The  plates  aro 
all  on.  At  7  minutes  to  three 
the  first  press  starts  and  de- 
livers 200  papers  a  minute. 
In  two  minutes  the  counters 
begin  to  count  off,  and  tho 
waiting  newsboys  and 
newsmen  begin  to  receive 
their  papers.  At  2  minutes 
after  three  the  second  press  begins  to  throw  off  its  200 
Suns  a  minute.  At  0  minutes  after  three  the  third  press 
starts  ;  and  now  here  they  come,  GOO  Suns  a  minute,  both 
sides  printed  simultaneously;  and  if  necessary,  the  num- 
ber can  be  forced  up  to  S00.  And  now  ensues  a  sc-ne 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  but  which  our  artist 
has  drawn  with   fidelity,  as  seen  below. 

The  counting  of  the  papers  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  astounding  performances  in  the  whole  business. 
There  is  one  man  who  counts  303  a  minute,  and  another 
who  can  count  400  a  minnte.    Let  the  readers  of  this 
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article  try  to  count  400  a  minute  on  their  several  fingers, 
touching  every  finger  at  every  count ;  or  try  to  count  400 
pins  or  400  peas  in  a  minute;  and  they  will  get  some 
notion  what  it  is  to  count  that  number  in  that  time. 

The  fact  is,  the  counting  of  newspapers  in  the  Sun 
office  has  been  refined  into  an  art  as  delicate  as  that  of 
piano  playing,  and  it  is  performed  very  much  in  the  same 
way.  The  counter  throws  a  pile  of  damp  papers  on  the 
table,  strikes  the  heap  in  the  stomach  with  his  left  hand, 
twitches  np  the  edges  with  his  right,  so  that  they  stand 
slightly  apart,  and  then  with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
runs  them  off  in  groups  of  five,  almost  exactly  as  a 
pianist  runs  off  arpeggios  on  his  instrument,  and  with  an 
equal  precision  and  delicacy  of  touch. 

The  papers  arc  usually  counted  off  in  bundles  of  fifty, 
but  sometimes  in  larger  quantities.  The  number  taken 
by  the  different  buyers  the  morning'  we  were  present 
varied  from  fl  to  S,800.  The  six  were  taken  by  a  little  boy 
about  Eeven  years  old,  the  S,S00  by  a  Brooklyn  news- 
dealer; and  we  are  informed  that  the  whole  number 
delivered  by  half-past  4  o'clock  was  sixty-nine  thousand. 

This  scene  which  comes  off  every  week-day  morning 
in  the  basement  of  the  Sun  Building,  is  one  of  impress- 
ive interest.  What  a  variety  of  people— the  extremely 
old,  and  the  extremely  young;  the  robust,  the  decrepit 
and  the  blind,  women  as  well  as  men— make  their  living 
by  selling  the  morning  papers.  We  say  the  blind,  and 
blind  men  there  are,  who  come  regularly  for  their  papers 
at  the  early  hour  mentioned.  Darkness  is  nothing  to 
them.  In  fact,  it  is  an  advantage.  The  streets  are  de- 
serted, and  there  are  neither  men  to  jostle  them  nor 
vehicles  to  run  over  them.  But  it  seems  a  sad  thing  for 
a  poor  blind  man  thus  to  have  to  toil  for  his  bread.  And 
the  women  and  children,  too  I  God  pity  them.  But  after 
all,  let  us  be  thankful  that  there  is  even  this  way  for  them 
to  earn  wherewith  to  keep  starvation  at  bay. 

One  of  the  blind  newsmen  deserves  special  mention. 
His  name  is  John  Beith;  is  a  Scotchman  ;  boiler  maker 
by  trade;  lost  an  eye  while  working  on  an  iron  steamer 
in  Glasgow  ;  came  to  America  in  1S49  ;  lost  his  other  eye 
in  1857  while  working  on  the  TJ.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Har- 
riet Lane  ;  went  into  the  news  business  six  years  ago  ; 
obtains  all  the  morning  papers  personally  at  the  different 
offices,  and  goes  about  town  en  business  all  alone.  Ho 
usually  starts  for  the  Sun  office  about  2}  '2  o'clock  A.M., 
from  his  residence  up  town.  He  carries  a  long  cane  in 
each  hand,  and  on  getting  into  the  Fourth  avenue,  he 
places  the  end  of  a  cane  in  each  groove  of  the  down-town 
track,  and  starts  briskly  on  his  journey.  One  morning 
last  winter,  when  the  snow  had  fallen  heavily  and  lay 
thick  on  the  track,  one  of  tho  switches  at  Grand  street 
had  become  misplaced,  and 
tha  sturdy  Caledonian  was 
switched  from  his  route,  and 
finally  brought  up  away 
over  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
town,  a  long  way  from  his 
destination ;  and  being 
thrown  completely  from  his 
bearings,  he  had  a  deal  of 
trouble  to  find  his  way  to  the 
Sun  office.  This  honest  old 
Scotchman  asks  no  favors 
of  anybody,  but,  blind  as  he 
is,  he  paddles  his  own 
canoe  with  the  pluck  and 
fortitude  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  his  race. 

Raving  thus  followed  tho 
New  York  Sun  through  its 
entire  daily  and  nightly 
growth,  from  the  first  ar- 
ticle written  to  the  point 
where  the  presses  are  drop- 
ping six  hundred  complete 
copies  a  minute  at  our 
feet,  we  now  take  our  leave, 
and  go  down  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  City  Ilall  Park  to 
Fee  the  excavation  for  tho 
foundation  of  the  new  Post  Office  carried  on  by  Drummond 
lights,  and  then  take  a  Third  avenue  car  for  up  town.  By 
the  time  the  car  arrives  opposite  the  Sun  office,  it  is  com- 
fortan1viiHcd,and  a  newsboy  comes  in  crying  "Here's  your 
New  York  Snn,1'  and  sells  five  papers  on  the  spot.  "We 
look  at  the  City  Hall  clock:  it  is  just  35  minutes  past 
3  o'clock.  Thus  early  docs  the  sale  of  the  Sun  in  the 
streets  commence,  arid  such  is  one  of  the  results  of  hav- 
ing three  Bullock  Presses  which,  from  the  word  go,  can 
easily  deliver  GW)  complete  papers  a  minute. 

The  amount  of  the  weekly  salaries  and  wages  paid  to 
the  immediate  employees  of  the  New  York  Sun  ia 
$2,743^44.  If  we  divide  this  by  six,  the  quotient  is  $457.21 
which  is  the  daily  cost  of  the  literary,  business  and 
mechanical  force  of  the  paper.  The  average  daily  cost 
of  the  regular  telegraphic  news  is  (83.45,  without  count- 
ing the  extras,  which  now  and  then  amount  to  several 
hundred  dollars  in  one  day.  The  daily  cost  of  gas,  fuel 
and  materials  actually  consumed,  not  including  ink  or 
paper,  is  $38.33.  In  addition  to  thin  arc  taxes,  interest 
on  the  capital,  and  wear  and  tear,  which  daily  amount  to 
$108.36.     This  makes  a  total  daily  expense,  exclusive  of 


the  cost  of  ink  and  paper,  of  $687.23 ;  which  is  the  exact 
sum  it  costs  to  get  ready  to  give  the  first  buyer  of  the 
paper  Jus  copy  of  the  Sin  for  two  cents. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  there  were  but  one  buyer 
of  the  Sun,  nothing  could  be  made  on  the  sale  of  it ;  nor 
in  that  case,  is  it  probable  that  advertisements  would 
pour  into  its  columns  at  thirty  cents  a  line.    But  inas- 
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much  as  the  first  buyer  is  reinforced  by  seventy  thousand 
fellow-buyers  of  the  Sun,  money  is  made  on  the  sale  of 
it,  and  advertisers  do  rush  to  its  columns.  The  amount 
received  for  one  day's  advertisements,  (October  21st.) 
was  $1200.50.  The  amount  received  for  sales  of  papers 
(72,300  copies)  on  that  day  was  $903.75.  The  cost  of  ink 
and  paper,  used  on  that  day,  was  $049.30.  Now  let  us 
see  on  which  side  the  balance  stands. 

Cost  of  getting  ready  to  print $687.28 

Cost  of  ink  and  paper 649.3G 

Total  cost $1,830.04 

Amount  received  for  advertisements $1,200.50 

Do.  "  '*  sale  of  papers 903.75 

Total  receipts $2,104.25 

Deduct  total  cost 1,330.64 

Total  profits  on  day's  business $767.61 

We  have  not  given  the  largest  day's  business  either  in 
sales  or  advertisements.  On  tho  third  day  of  November 
S7,800  copies  of  the  Sun  were  sold,  and  the  receipts  for 
sales  alone  were  $1,097.50.  Our  object  is  to  give  simply 
a  fair  average,  and  so  we  take  what  we  understand  to  bo 
an  average  day's  business. 

In  addition  to  their  enormous  daily  issue,  the  Sun 
PniN-Trxc  Company  publish  tilt'  SEMI-WEEKLY  SUN,  at 
$2  a  year,  and  the   Weekly   Sun  at  $1  a  year.    The 


NEWSPAPER  DELIVERY  KOOM. 

Weekly  Sun  is  intended  more  particularly  fur  country 
circulation,  and  is  filled  only  with  the  choicest  news  of 
most  interest  and  value  to  those  who  do  not  care  to  take 
the  New  York  daily  papers.  Great  care  is  bestowed  on 
its  agricultural  and  market  reports;  the  farmer  and  the 
country  merchant  are  provided  with  such  items  of  in- 
telligence as  most  closely  enter  into  the  warp  and  woof 
of  their  prosperity;  and  the  matrons  and  children  are  not 
forgotten,  but  are  supplied  with  such  genial  and  instruc- 
tive reading  matter  as  one  loves  to  peruse  in  the  family 
circle  and  enjoy  with  those  who  sit  around  the  same 
hearthstone.  Costly  premiums  are  given  to  subscribers 
and  clubs  to  the  Weekly  Sun,  embracing  a  vast  variety 
of  subjects,  from  the  choicest  agricultural  products  to 
first-class  pianos.  The  publishers  of  the  Weekly  Sun 
are  in  this  way  doing  more  for  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  than  is  accomplished  by  the  Agricultural  Bureau 
at  Washington.  They  have  sent  out  tens  of  thousands  of 
premiums,  embracing  the  choicest  new  varieties  of  agri- 
cultural products;  and  the  results  have  been  not  only 
highly  advantageous  to  those  to  whom  premiums  have 
been  sent,  but  also  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 


One  man  writes  that  he  raised  a  bushel  and  three  pecks 
of  potatoes  from  one  potato  of  a  choice  variety  which  he 
received  (among  other  things)  as  a  premium  on  his  sub- 
scription to  the  Weekly  Sun.  Limitation  of  Bpace  for 
bids  further  enlargement  on  this  topic;  but  the  reader 
can  send  to  TnE  Sun  office  for  a  circular  and  specimens, 
which  will  give  him  full  information  on  the  subject. 

Under  its  present  management,  the  New  York  Sun  is 
having  greater  success  than  ever  before.  It  is  emphati- 
cally the  people's  paper.  It  always  stands  by  the  working- 
men,  the  trades  unions,  and  all  movements  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  masses,  when  they 
need  support ;  and  it  also  stands  by  them  in  an  effective 
manner.  It  does  them  downright,  substantial  service. 
For  these,  and  many  similar  reasons,  The  Sun  has  a 
strong  personal  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  masses. 

And  then  the  fact  that  it  gives  all  the  news  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  at  one-half  the  price  which  the  other  papers 
of  the  Association  charge  for  it,  in  addition  to  what  its 
own  exclusive  enterprise  furnishes,  and  the  fact  that  it 
gives  the  combined  results  of  the  labor  and  brains  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  men,  winnowed  of  all  chaff, 
skimmed  of  all  scum,  and  purged  Of  all  sediment— the 
fact,  in  short,  that  it  every  morning  gives  every  one  of  its 
buyers  $637.28  for  two  cents,  places  the  ever-growing 
prosperity  of  the  New  York  Sun  beyond  all  question. 
Its  compactness  is  also  a  strong  point  in  its  favor.  One 
can  attack  its  contents  with  a  fair  hope  of  being  able  to 
master  them  within  a  reasonable  period. 

In  the  antediluvian  days,  when  human  beings  lived 
away  up  towards  the  thousands,  such  a  feature  would  not 
have  been  of  so  much  importance.  In  those  long-drawn 
times  a  sprightly  girl  of  sixty,  or  a  robust  youth  of  nine- 
ty, or  even  a  middle-aged  man  or  woman  two  or  three 
hundred  years  old  could  take  things  moderately;  but  it 
is  ordered  otherwise  in  this  day,  and  especially  in  this 
Metropolis.  Here  life  is  cut  short  at  both  ends,  and 
crammed  to  choking  in  the  middle:  "the  day's  hurly 
burly' s  never  done,"  and  there's  only  time  to  read  the  Sltn. 


[Advertisement.] 

Publisher's    Announcement. 

Daily  Sun,  by  mall,  per  month,  50  cents,  per  year,  SG.OO 
Semi- Weekly  Sun,  per  year,  -  -  -  £.00 

Wkickly  Sun,  per  year,  -  -  1.00 

To  promote  our  country  circulation  we  have  covenanted 
with  Mr.  Anihiew  S.  Fuller,  our  agricultural  editor,  to 
prow  for  us  a  select  list  of  plants,  vines,  and  tubers,  of  ap- 
proved value,  a  choice  of  winch  is  offered  i  o  every  full-pay- 
ing  subscriber  to  the  "Weekly  or  Semi-Weekly  editions, 
at  $1  or  %'l  a  year,  whether  singly  or  in  clubs.  These  plants 
are  carefully  labeled  and  packed,  and  sent  free  in  the  spring 
to  all  such  as  desire  them.  Among  these  arc 
150    of    the    Choicest    Varieties   of    Potatoes. 

Some  of  them  cost  as  last  spring- fifty  dollars  a  tiober.  For 
25  subscribers,  with  $2.~>,  we  will  send  2.".  copies  of  V.  ekki.v 
for  one  year,  and  25  named  varieties  of  potatoes,  includ- 
ing: the  newest  and  most  costly  kinds.  For  fifty  dollars,  50 
copies  and  50  varieties.  For  one  hundred  dollars,  10)  copies, 
and  100  varieties. 

For  the  ladies  wc  have  grown 

30.000  Choice  Lilies  ami  Gladioluses.  i 

In  ordering;  tho  gilts  it  Trill  bo  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  number. 

1.  Two  Rllisdale  Raspberry. 

2.  Two  Clarke,         do. 
8.  Two  Philadelphia,  do. 

4.  Two  Brinckle's  Or'gc  do. 

5.  Two  Davison's  Thornless 
Black  do. 

r..  Two  Seneca  Black  do. 
'7.  Two  Mammoth  Cluster  do. 

8.  Two  Monthly  Black  do. 

9.  Two  Summit  Yellow  do. 
30.  One  Sable  Queen   Black- 
berry. 

11.  Two  Early  "Wilson,  do. 

12.  Two  Kittatinny  do. 

13.  Two  Cherry  Currants. 

14.  Two  White  Grape  do. 

15.  Two  ConcordGrape- Vines. 

16.  Two  Hartford  Prolific  do. 

17.  One  Delaware  do. 
is.  One  Ion  a  do. 

19.  One  Japan  Lily,  Lous- 
flowered  (Wliilei. 

20.  One  Japan  Lily,  Iiubrum 
(Red). 

'21.  One  Japan  Lily,  Roseum 
(Rose-colored  i. 

22.  One  Japan  Lilv,  Album 
(White). 

23.  One  Lilium  Candidnm 
i Fragrant  Wliiiri 

24.  One  Choice  named  variety 
of  Gladiolus. 

25.  One  package  of  Lilium 
Aurntuni  seed,  the  new 
gold-banded  lily  from 
Japan. 

2fi.    Bresee's    Prolific.  —  Best 

late  potato. 
27.    Climax.    Large,  early,  ex- 
cellent potato. 
2S.    Early  Prince.— A  new  va- 
riety of  great  value. 
29.    Early  Mohawk.— Large, 
productive,  early  potato. 
."tf.    Enrlv  Rose.— Unsurpassed.  ,         „„  ,    . 

31.    Ktii'i  of  tho  Earlies.— Tubers  sold  at  faO  hist  spring. 
Large,  white,  early  as  the  Hose. 

Great   Inducements   to  Canvassers, 

TO  GET  UP  CLUBS  ■ 
$1,000  full  paid  up  Life  Insurance  Pol- 
icies, Chickering    Pianos,  Sewing 
Machines  Bnckeyc  Mowers,  Parlor 
Organs,  &c,  &c,  given  away. 

For  details,  see  American  Agriculturist  for  November, 
or  send  for  specimens,  posters  and  prospectuses,  to 

I.  W.  EXGLAXD,  Publisher, 

Sun  Office,  New  Tork. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE 

FOE  TILE 

NEW   YORK   WEEKLY, 

The  People's  Favorite  Journal. 
The  Most  Interesting  Stories 

Are  always  to  be  l'ound  In  the 

NEW    YORK   WEEKLY. 

At  present  there  are 

SIX    GREAT    STORIES 

running  through  Its  columns;  and  at  least 

One  Story  is  Begun  Every  Month. 

New  subscribers  arc  thus  sure  of  having  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  continued  story,  no  matter  when  they  sub- 
scribe for  the 

NEW   YORK   AVEEKLY.^ 

Each  number  of  the  NEW  YORK  'WEEKLY  contains 
Several  Beautiful  Illustrations,  Double  the  Amount  of 
Reading  Matter  of  any  paper  of  its  class,  and  the  Sketches, 
Short  Stories,  Poems,  etc.,  are  by  the  ablest  writers  of 
America  and  Europe.    The 

NEW   YORK   WEEKLY 

dues  not  confine  its  usefulness  to  amusement,  but  publish- 
es a  great  quantity  of  really  Instructive!  Matter,  iu  tlio 
most  condensed  form.    The 

W.  Y.  Weekly  Departments 

have  attained  a  high  reputation  from  their  brevity,  excel- 
lence, and  correctness. 

Tuk  Pleasant  Paragraphs  are  made  up  of  the  con- 
centrated wit  and  humor  of  many  minds. 

Thk  Knowledge  Box  is  confined  to  useful  information 
on  all  manner  of  subjects. 

The  News  Items  give  in  the  fewest  words  the  most 
notable  doings  all  over  the  world. 

The  Gossip  with  Correspondents  contains  answers  to 
inquirers  upon  all  imaginable  subjects. 

AN  UNRIVALED  LITEKARY  PAPER 


NEW  YOS5K  WEEKLY. 

Each  issue  contains  from  EIGHT  to  TEN  STORIES  and 
SKETCHES,  and  HALF  A  DOZEN  POEMS,  in  ADDITION 
to  the  SIX  SERIAL  STORIES  and  the  VARIED  DE- 
PARTMENTS. 

The    Terms    to   Subscribers: 

One  Year— single  copy Three  Dollars. 

"       "       Four  copies  (f'i.50  each) Ten  Dollars. 

"       "       Eight  copies Twenty  Dollars. 

Those  sending  $20  for  a  club  of  Eight,  all  sent  at  one 
time,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  feke.  Getters-up  of  clubs 
can  afterward  add  single  copies  at  $2.50  each. 

STREET  &  SMITH,  Proprietors, 

No.  55  Fnlton  Street,  New  York. 


NASBY'S    PAPER 


THE     TOLEDO     BLADE. 


A  large  quarto  sheet,  containing  fifty-six  columns  filled 
with  News  from  all  parts  of  the  "World.  Choice,  original 
and  selected  Tales,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Wit  and  Humor.  A 
Commercial  Department,  a  Religious  Department,  a  Young 
Folks  Department  and  an  Agricultural  Department,  all  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  Blade.  It  is  the  constant  aim  of 
the  Proprietors  to  make  the  Blade  a  Iruly  National 
Newspaper,— not  a  paper  for  the  East,  the  West,  the 
North  or  the  Soutii,  but  for  The  Whole  Country, 

Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  P.  M. 

No  humorous  literature  of  the  ago  has  heen  more  univers- 
ally read  and  enjoyed,  than  the  letters  of  "Parson  Nas- 
by."  Aiming  always  at  tlie  correction  of  some  evil,  com- 
bining a  profound  philosophy,  and  unanswerable  arguments, 
with  the  keenest  wit  and  richest  humor,  the  "ConfcdritX 
Iloads"  Preacher  has  become  famous  wherever  the  English 
Language  is  read.  These  letters  are  written  expressly  for 
the  Blade,  and  will  be  continued  regularly  in  its  columns. 

A  NEW  STORY-MR.  LOCKE,  (Petrolevm  V.Nas- 
bt,)  is  now  engaged  on  a  new  story  entitled  "PAUL  DEN- 
MAN,  or,  LOST  A23D  SAVED,"  a  story  of  the  Great  Ee- 
"bellion.  This  thrilling  story  will  be  published  iuthe  columns 
of  the  Blade  during  the  coming  year,  and  of  itself  will  he 
pronounced  by  every  reader  worth  many  times  the  sub- 
scription price  of  the  paper. 

TERMS.— Single  copies,  §2  per  year;  Clubs  of  five, 
Si. 75  each;  Clubs  of  ten  and  over,  $1.50  each,  and  an 
extra  copy  to  every  person  getting  up  a  Club. 

"PAY!  PAY!  PAY!— We  pay  liberally,  in  cash,  all 
who  assist  us  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Blade. 

AGENTS  'WANTED.— We  want  an  Agent  at  every 
Post-olnce  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  our  Special 
Circular  to  Agents. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  sent  free  to  any  address.  Send 
for  a  copy,  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  address  of  a 
dozen  or  so  of  your  friends,  at  as  many  different  Post-offices, 
to  whom  we  will  send  copies  free  and  postage  paid. 

Address 


MILLER,  LOCKE  &  CO., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


THE 


Youth's  Companion, 


WEEKLY    PAPER 


YOUNG    PEOPLE 


—AND     THE— 

FAMILY. 

The    Companion    is  an  eight-page    "Weekly 

Paper,  practical  in  its  character,  wide- 

awake  and  entertaining. 

It  gives  a  great  variety  of  rending,  Interest- 
ing alike  to  young  and  old,  and  has  for 
contributors  such  writers  as 

Kev.  Edward,  E.  Hale,  Habblht  Beecuer  Stows 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  "Sophie  May," 

Elizabeth  Stewart  Pheus,      Helen  C.  "Weeks, 

Together  with   many   other   well  known   and    popular 
authors. 

Subscription  price,  $1.50.    Send  for  a  specimen  copy. 

PERRY    MASON    &    CO. 

Publishers  Youth's  Companion. 

151  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TIPTON'S 
Fnshionnblf.  iNitiul   Note  Paper  and 
Envelopes, 

Neatly  put  up  in  Dollar  or  Half-Dollar  Boxes,  autl  sf.xt  et 
mail.  posT-p.vm.  to  anv  part  of  'he  conntry  on  receipt  of 
price.    Send  for  a  box  to  J.  E.  TILTOK  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 
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ADVANC 


A  National    Religious    Newspaper ! 

The  Advance  is  standing  proof  that  Solemn  Dullness  and 
Heavy  Mediocrity  arc  not  necessary  characteristics  of  Re- 
ligious Journalism,  and  that  iu  avoiding  these  it  is  not  need- 
ed to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  flippancy  and  sensation- 
alism. It  is  courteous  and  charitable  toward  all;  readable 
and  entertaining',  but  not  flabby  and  insincere.  It  endeav- 
ors to  discuss  the  living  questions  of  the  time  In  a  spirit  of 
perfect  candor  and  fairness.  While,  In  its  various  depart- 
ments, it  covers  the  whole  held  of  human  interests,  it  yet 
keeps  the  Iicligion  of  Ch.-ist  uppermost  and  foremost.  Be- 
lieving thai  Common  Sense  is  a  powerful  ally  of  Christian 
truth,  the  Advance  aims  to  bring  that  element  to.  the  front 
and  make  it  do  duty  in  every  good  cause. 

Among  its  special  contributors  are  Hk.xgy  Ward  Eeech- 
er,  Dr.  Horace  Bcsuxell,  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  Hon. 
Am  as  a  Walker,  "Grace  Greenwood,"  Pees.  J.  H.  Fair- 
child, 

Persons  wishing  to  examine  The  Advance  before  subscrlhi 
ing,  will  receive  it 

Three    Months    on  Trial  for 
Fifty  Cents. 

Sample  copies  of  The  Advance,  containing  a  generous 
Premium  List,  will  be  sent  free  on  application.    Address 

THE   ADVANCE  CO., 

CHICAGO,    11.1.. 

B"  Henry  TVard  Beecher  says,  "I  consider  that  The 
Advance  stauds  fairly  on  the  highest  ground  yet  reached  by 
Religious  Journalism  in  this  country." 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 


SECOND    NUMBER 

HITCHCOCK'S    NEW 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR 

CONTENTS : 
Carlo  tt  a  Patti,         -  Portrait  and  Biography. 

Caradori  Allan,  -  " 

Story  of  Zoroaster,  -  By  Andrew  Ram  nan. 

The  Fast  Age,  -  Editorial. 

Read  Music  Well,         - 
Popular  Music  at  Popular. Prices 
Greatness,  - 

Home,  Sweet  Home, 
McDonald  Claris,  - 
Ait  Notes,  - 

Musical,  - 

Dramatical,  - 

Poetical  Contributions, 

MUSIC. 
Dear  Heart li  and  Home, 
My  Dearest  One,  for  Thee, 
Maiden's  Prayer, 
"  Yon  Get!1'  "You  Bet:" 


By  Waverltj. 
Special  Contributor 

Original 

By  J.  B.  Thomas. 

J.  G.  Maeder, 

C.  Beverly 

•  C.  J/.   Currier 


Bead  what  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker  says  : 
"Hitchcock's  New  Monthly  Magazine.— If  the  excel, 
lent  taste  which  characterizes  this  first  issue  of  a  new  music- 
al periodical  is  but  a  prelude  of  what  is  to  come,  then  its 
publishers  mavrest  assured  of  success.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated, beautifully  printed,  and  well  edited;  these  sixteen 
pages  of  literature  especially  Interesting  to  lovers  of  music 
—such  as  biographies  of  Malibran  and  Leonardo  Da  Vinci, 
—and  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  are  very  attractive  and 
valuable." 

This  Magazine  is  sold  by  booksellers  and  newsdealers  gen- 
erally, and  mailed  to  subscribers  at  §3  per  Year. 
Specimen  copies  sent,  post-paid, on  receipt  of  23  cents. 
Address         BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Pub'r, 

24:  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

MAPLE   LEAVES 

Is  the  Cheapest,  the  Best,  and  the  most  Popular  Maga- 
zine published.  It  contains  Stories,  Sketches,  LTseful  and 
Scientific  Articles,  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Merry  Mo- 
ments, Puzzles,  Illustrations,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Only  Fifty  tents 

from  now  until  the  end  of  1S70.    Specimen  copies  six  cents. 
Subscribe  now  and  get  all  your  friends  to  do  the  same. 
O.  A.  ROORBACH,  Publisher, 
102  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 
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HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE,  LIST  OF  GOOD  BOOKS. 


Nos.  13  &  15  Laight  St.,  HTewYorfe  City. 

A.  L.  "WOOD,  M.  D.,  Physician* 

The  objects  of  this  institution,  which  has  been  in  success- 
ful operation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  are  two-fold,  viz. : 
1.  The  treatment  and  care  of  the  sick  without  poisoning 
them,  by  Hygienic  agencies  alone.  2.  To  furnish  a  pleas- 
ant, genial  Home  to  friends  of  Hygiene  throughout  the 
world,  whenever  they  visit  this  city. 

CURE   DEPARTMENT. 

Thousands  of  invalids  hare  been  successfully  treated  at 
this  Institution  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  its  fame 
extends  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Its  appli- 
ancea  for  the  treatment  of  disease  without  the  use  of  poison- 
ous drugs  are  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  any  insti- 
tute In  America.    They  comprise  the  celebrated 

Turkish  Baths,  Electric  Baths,  Vapor  Baths, 
Swedish  Movement  Cmo, 

MACHINE  VIBRATIONS,  the  varied  and  extensive  re- 
sources of  the  WATER  CURE,  LIFTING  CURE,  MAG- 
NETISM, Healthful  Food,  a  Pleasant  Home,  etc.,  etc.  Par- 
ti-ular  attention  is  given  to  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of 
CHRONIC  DISEASE,  especially  of  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Dyspepsia,  Constipation,  Torpidity  of  the  Liver,  Weak 
Lungs  and  Incipient  Consumption,  Paralysis,  Poor  Circula- 
tion, General  Debility,  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Scrofula, 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Uterine  Weaknesses  and  Displace- 
ments, Spermatorrhea,  etc.  Any  one  ■Wishing  further  infor- 
mation should  V3T  SEXD  FOR  A  CIRCULAR,  _£3  con- 
taining further  particulars,  terms,  etc.,  "which  will  be  sent 
free  by  return  mail. 

BOARD1XG  DEPARTMENT. 

We  are  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  for  the  re- 
ception of  transient  and  permanent  boarders  and  patients. 
Our  location  is  convenient  of  access  from  the  Railroad  de- 
pnts  and  Steamboat  landing-,  and  to  the  business  part  of  the 
city.  Street  cars  pasa  near"  the  doors  to  all  parts  of  the  city, 
making  a  very  convenient  stopping  place  for  persons  vis- 
iting the  city  upon  business  or  pleasure.  Our  able  is  sup- 
plied with  the  Best  Kinds  of  Food,  Healthfully  Pre- 
p.vr.Eii,  and  Plenty of  It.  In  these  respects  it  Is  unequaled. 
Come  and  see,  and  Learn  How  to  Lite  Healthfully  at 
IIojte.    Terms  reasonable. 

WOOD  &  IIOLBROOK,  Proprietors. 

REFERENCES : 

Rev.  W.  C.  Van  Meter.  Snpt.  Howard  Mission,  New  York. 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas Armitage,  New  York. 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Lee,  University  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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3  BOOKS  IN  ONE ; 
Or, 

THE    TRUE    ART    OF    LIVIVG. 

Embracing 
PHYSICAL.  CULTURE. 

INTELLECTUAL  CULTURE. 
MORAL  CULTURE. 

Bv  Prof.  F.  G.  Welch,  of  Yale  College. 

Part  first  and  second  are  devoted  to  Physical  Culture,  or 
the  art  of  perfect  bodily  development. 

Part  third  takes  up  the  subject  of  Education,  Culture, 
Marriage,  Home,  Happiness,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  art 
of  Living  Well. 

Part  four  is  devoted  to  Moral  Culture,  and  Is  replete  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  all  ages  and  times. 
500  pages.  Price  $2.53,by  mail,  post-paid.  Thiswork  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  and  woman  in  the  land. 
Sent  with  the  Herald  of  Health  for  $4.00. 

2. 

PHYSICAL    PERFECTION. 

This  work  contains  Chapters  on  the  Structure  of  the 
Human  Body;  the  Perfect  Man  and  Woman;  the  Temper- 
aments; Laws  of  Human  Configuration;  Embryology; 
Childhood  ;  Effects  of  Mental  Culture  ;  Moral  and  Emotion- 
al Influences;  Social  Conditions  and  Occupations;  Effects 
of  Climate  and  Locality ;  Direct  Physical  Culture;  Practi- 
cal Hygiene;  Womanhood;  the  Secret  of  Longevity;  the 
Arts  of  Beauty  ;  External  Indications  of  Figure,  etc.,  etc. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  with  100  Engravings,  and  handsomely 
bound.  Price,  by  mail,  §1.50;  or,  with  the  Herald  of 
Health  for  ?3.00. 

3. 

A  WIXTER  IX  FLORIDA. 

By  Ledyakd  Bill. 

This  work,  though  publisheil  but  a  few  days,  Is  selling 
rapidly.  The  Rural  Xetc-Yorkcr,  speaking  of  It,  says  :  It 
Is  "An  excellent  guide  to  Florida,— the  region  of  the  St. 
John'3  River  particularly,— this  handsome  volume  Is  more 
than  a  hand-book :  it  is  at  once  a  history  and  a  picture.  We 
have  read  it  with  much  interest,  and  commend  its  perusal  to 
all  who  meditate  a  visit  to  the  flowery  land.  The  chapter 
on  oranges  is  especially  valuable." 

The  thousands  who  would  know  all  about  FLORIDA  be- 
fore going  there  will  find  this  book  just  the  thing,  whether 
they  arc  invalids,  tourists,  sportsmen,  or  seeking  a  home 
away  from  cold  winters  in  a  delightful  clime.  Beautifully 
illustrated.  Thousands  are  reading  it  with  delight.  Price, 
by  mail,  $1.25;  or,  with  the  Herald  of  Health  for  £3.00. 

4. 
TOE    NEW   HYGIEMC    (00K    BOOK. 

This  book  contains  several  hundred  recipes  for  cooking 
the  most  palatable  and  wholesome  food  without  the  use  of 
deleterious  compound*.  Also,  directions  for  Washing,  Iron- 
ing, removing  St:dns,  Canning  Fruit,  etc.  Thousands  hav<- 
been  sold.    Price  30  cents;  or,  with  the  Herald  of  Health 

5. 

WOMW'S    DRESS; 

With  numerous  Engravings,  showing-how  Woman's  Cloth- 
ing can  be  made    beautiful,  healthful,  and    comfortablo. 

Price  30  cents. 

6. 

SEXUAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  great  interest  now  being  felt  In  all  subjects  relating 
to  Human  Development  will  make  the  book  OF  INTEREST 
TO  EVERY  OXE.  Besides  the  information  obtained  by 
its  perusal,  the  practical  bearing  of  the  various  subjects 
treated  in  improving  and  giving  a  higher  direction  and 
value  to  human  life  CAN  NOT  BE  OVERESTIMATED. 
100  Illustrations.    Price,  by  mail,  $2.00. 

All  of  the  above  works  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
their  valne  in  every  household  will  be  many  times  their  cost. 
Sent  post-paid  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  tlie  price. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

15  LaigHt  Street,  Hew  York. 
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HERALD    OF    HEALTH 


AND 

JOURNAL  OF    PHYSICAL    CULTURE. 

As  the  intelligent  farmer  cannot  afford  to  be  without  an 
agricultural  paper,  so  no  Intelligent  Household  should  be 
without  a  Health  Journal, 

The  Herald  of  Health  Is  pre-eminently 

THE    JOURNAL    OP    ITS    KIND. 

No  other  at  all  approaches  it  in  value.  It  does  not  at 
all  smack  of  sick  room  odor,  hut  of  healthy,  happy, 
bright  life.  Everybody  teelB  better  bodily  nnd  mentally 
who  reads  it.  The  sick  learn  how  to  get  well  by  proper  liv- 
ing. The  well  how  to  keep  so,  by  good  habits.  Parents 
learn  how  to  rear  healthy  children,  and  how  to  educate  and 
train  them  to  good  habits.  This  Monthly  does  not  limit  its 
field  to  health  topics,  but  goes  over  the  whole  ground  of 
life,  and  is  so  broad  and  comprehensive  that  it  has  won 
the  universal  esteem  of 

Thousands  on  Thousands  of  People. 

"We  cau  always  commend  this  journal  without  qualifica- 
tion."— Xrtr  Yorlt  Evening  Post.  (Edited  by  William  c. 
Bryant,  the  Poet.) 

"The  Herald  of  Health  is  a  journal  which  contains 
more  sensible  articles  on  Bubjects  of  a  practical  moral  bear- 
ing, than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  monthly  that  conies 
to  our  sanctum." — Scientific  American. 

"The  Herald  of  Health  well  sustains  the  high  standard 
which  it  has  held  forth  since  the  commencement  of  the  new 
series.  In  fulfilling  its  task  as  a  '  preacher  of  righteousness  * 
in  the  department  of  Physical  Culture,  it  enjoys  the  aid  of 
numerous  sound  thinkers  and  aide  writers.*'— New  York 
Tribune. 

Its  corps  of  Contributors  includes  scores  of  the  best  men 
and  women  in  the  country.  Each  month  we  have  a  contri- 
bution from 

Henry  Ward  Beecher, 

His  articles  alone  on  practical  topics  are  worth  the  entire 
cost  for  one  year. 

A  few  pages  each  month  will  be  devoted  to  brief  prescrip- 
tions for  all  forms  of  disease,  not  nf  drugs,  but  of  Hygienic 
Agencies.  Queries  on  health  topics  answered  free 
every  month  in  the  Journal. 

To  give  greater  variety,  an  1  add  to  its  attractiveness  for 
1870,  wc  shall  publish 

A  CHARMING  STORY, 

By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 

It  will  be  a  story  full  of  thought  and  wisdom,  and  will 
furnish  delightful  reading  for  the  Home  Circle.  This  story 
will  continue  through  the  year. 

The  motto  of  this  magazine  is : 

"A   Higher  Type    of    Manhood,    Physically, 
Intellectually  and  Morally," 

and  it  will  work  faithfully  to  make  this  motto  good. 

For  30  subscribers  and  $60,  we  will  give  a  G rover  &  Baker 
Sewing  Machine  worth  $"t. 

For  $3.83  we  will  send  the  Herald  or  Health  and  the 
"Weekly  Tribune  one  year.  For  $o.0u  we  will  send  the  HeR- 
Ai.nand  the  American  Agriculturist  one  year. 

TVc  have  had  engraved  for  our  subscribers  for  1870,  a 
splendid  steel  engraving  of 

Alexander    Von  Humboldt, 


TO    BE    C2IVEX    AWAY 

to  each  subscriber  who  sends  us  $2.00.  It  1;  finely  engraved, 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  will  he  an  ornament  to  any  room. 
The  picture  is  copied  after  an  original  oil  painting,  owned 
by  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York.  Persons  who  choose  can 
have  choice  plants  or  seeds  in  place  of  the  picture. 

$3.00  a  Year.    Samples  20  cents. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

15  L.aight  Street,  New  York* 
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AMERICAN    AGRICULTURIST. 


[December, 


Cents. 


THE    HORTICULTURIST, 

Improved,  Beautified,  and  Invigorated. 

All  vc  who  love  Fruits,  Flowers,  Gardening,  Rural  Embel- 
lishments,  Designs  of  Cottages,  and  all  subjects  of  Rural 
Lif\  Literature,  Art,  or  Taste,  should  take  a  Trial  Trip  for  3 
months  or  a  year.  Every  Trial  Trip  subscriber  will  receive 
a  Premium  of  a  choice  Engraving,  "  Country  Pleasure*.** 

Terms,  yearly,  (&50;  Specimen  copies,  per  month,  25  cts. 
Illustrate*')  Prospectus  free  for  Postage  Stump. 

HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
7  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

Z&~  See  Advt.  in  Sept.  Agriculturist  for  Premiums. 

Small   Fruit   Recorder  and 
Cottage    Gardener. 

A  month?//  paper,  devoted  solely  to  the  cultivation  of 
Small  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  The  only  paper  of 
the  kind  published  in  the  United  States.  The  editor  has  had 
a  lifetime  of  practical  experience  iu  these  things,  and  now 
has  over  200  acres  in  small  fruits  alone,  at  Palmyra,  N.  T., 
and  South  Bend,  Ind.  Me  also  exchanges  or  takes  every 
agricultural  and  horticultural  paper  printed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  also  reads  every  new  work  pertain- 
ing to  this  subject,  from  all  of  which  he  will  extract  all 
practical  matter,  so  that  by  taking  the  Recorder  you  get  the 

c>'t>n>i  of  all  ties*'  papers  and  hooks  on  this  subject. 

The  coming  year  iisTO)  it  will  contain  an  interesting  and 
practical  .story  entitled  "  Expectation  Realized,"  showing 
how  a  party  commenced  right  in  the  business  of  growing 
small  fruits,  and  kept  on  right,  being  in  the  end  very  suc- 
cessful. Also  the  Editor's  "  llambles  over  the  Fruit-Farm,'1 
and,  too.  2  or  Z  columns  devoted  to  "Questions  and  An- 
swers," besides  practical  communication  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Subscription  price  only  50  cents  per  near.  A  copy  free  to 
any  party  sending  us  six  names  and  $3.00.  Sample  conv  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp,  or-all  the  numbers  printed  for  1869,  for 
25  cts.  These  Nos.  contain  a  story  entitled  "  Great  Expecta- 
tion" showing  the  mistakes  and  failures  in  growing  Small 
Fruits  ;  and  alone  worth  that  amount— 25  cents. 

Spb-ndi  i  inducements  offered  in  plants  of  the  choicest 
kin  Is.  to  those  getting  tip  clubs.  For  particulars  send  for 
our    "Club  Circular."    Address 

A.  M.  PURDY.  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

N.  P.— As  many  subscriptions  desired  in  Deems  possible, 
so  that  we  can  judge  something  as  to  the  number  to  print 
in  January. 

Ualf  Dollar  Music,  for    the    Million ! 

BRAINARD'S  MUSICAL  ALBUMS. 

No.  1,  Contains  18  Vocal  and  Instrumental  pieces. 
No.  '.',  Contains  20  New  Songs  and  Quartettes. 
No.  3,  Contains  34  Popular  Comic  Songs. 
No.  4.  Contains  23  Choice  Songs  and  Quartettes. 
No.  5,  Contains  IS  Beautiful  Piano  Piecea. 
Price  50  cents  each.     Sheet  music  size,  neatly  bound,  48 
pages  in  each  number.    Address  orders  to 

S.  BRA1NAIID  &  SONS,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MASON  &  HOADLEY'S 
METHOD    FOR     THE    PIANO-FORTE. 

A  new  work  of  great  value  to  teachers,  and  for  those  who 
would  become  masters  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as  those 
who  only  aim  at  moderate  proficiency.  Containing  the 
ACCENT  EXERCISES  invented  by  Mr. Mason,  with  a  large 
number  of  progressive  recreations.  ByWM,  MASON  and 
I  S.  HOADLEY.  Price  with  either  American  or  Foreign 
Fingering,  $4.00.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  D. 
DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston.      C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE  FOR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  The  fourth  year  begins  Jan.  1S70.  The  lead- 
ing Magazine  of  this  Country.  Full  of  entertaining  and  In- 
structive articles  and  brilliant  pictures.  Hans  Andersen 
writes  for  it.  Price  $250  per  year.  Sample  numbers 20 cents. 
Special  Premium ! !  One  Dollars  worth  of  books,  from  our 
list,  given  for  every  new  subscriber  with  $2.50.  Catalogue 
send  on  receipt  of  Btamp. 

HUPvD  &  HOUGHTON,  Publishers,  New  York. 

Hedging,  and  Hedging  Plants, 

By  the  late  THOS.  AFFLECK, 
Just  published,  by  E.H.CUSHING, 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 
PRICE— Cloth,  $1.25;  Paper,  75  cents.    Sent  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  the  money. 

A  ^'I€E  PSSESEJVr.  —  Anyboy  or  girl 
XA>  who  will  write  us  a  letter  and  send  a  postage  stamp, 
shall  receive  a  sample  copy  of  the  KIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE 
for  Young  People.  Price  per  year,  $3.50.  Hans  Andersen 
writes  for  it.  KURD  &  HOUGHTON,  Publishers,  459 
Broome  Street,  New  York. 

The  Mothers9  Journal  for  1870. 

83  Years  !  The  hkst  Hoars  Magaztnr  in  the  world.  f>00 
Octavo  pages,  illustrated.  $'.' ivi  in  advance.  Send  for  spec- 
imen.    Address       MOTHERS'    JOURNAL,  Chicago,  111. 

HOLIDAY  JOURNAL  for  1S70.  Containing  a 
Fairy  Story  for  Christmas,  Plavs.  Puzzles  and  Wonders, 
16  large  pases,  illustrated.  Sent  FREIS  on  receipt  of  2  cent 
stamp  for  postage.  ADAMS  &  CO.. 

25  Bromfield  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

LEE  &  SHKPARD, 

Publisher?,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  give  to  anv  respectable  per- 
son (male  or  female)  who  will  write  to  them,  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  them  to  make  money. 

SEE  PAGE  -AGO. 


Walton's  Arithmetics. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  consists  of  three  books,  viz.  :— 

1.  The  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic  (N'mal  Ed.). 

2.  The  Intellectual  Arithmetic  (Normal  Ed.). 

3.  The  Illustrative  Practical  Arithmetic. 

The  Publishers  present  this  series  of  Arithmetics  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  meet  the  practical  wants  of  the  times, 
and  the  demand  for  text-books  in  which  the  subjects  are 
developed  by  a  natural  method. 

The  Primary  and  Intellectual  Arithmetics  have  already  an 
extensive  circulation. 

The  Illustrative  Practical  Arithmetic  is  entirely  new.  It 
will,  it  is  hoped,  meet  the  wants  ol  the  large  majority  of  the 
students  of  written  Arithmetic,  in  all  grades  of  schools, 
more  fully  than  any  other  arithmetic  before  the  public. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  with  reference  to  the'use  of 
these  books.  A  very  liberal  discount  will  be  given  for  first 
introduction. 

Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application. 
Address 

GEO.  F.  PHELPS, 

Care   J.  W.   SCIIERMEUIIORN    &   CO., 
14  Bond  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

MAY  CHRISTIANS  B  AMCE  ? 

By  Rev.  JAS.  H.  BROOEIES,  D.D., 
Author  of  "  How  to  be  Saved,  or  The  Sinner  directed  to  the 
Saviour."    Just  Published.    Price  GO  cents. 

HOW    TO    BE    SAVED. 

Price  50  cents.    German  Edition,  paper  cover.  20  cento. 

l  in-  work  has  readied  a  circulation  of  55,000  copies. 

These  or  our  other  publications,  sent  on  receipt  uf  retail 

price  if  not  found  in  nearest  book  store. 

J.  W.  MflKTYRE, 

Theological  &  Sabbath  School  Publisher  &  Bookseller. 

No.  4  S.  Fifth  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

4~1REAT  INDUCEMENTS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
vT  Let  those  who  want  a  first-class  Lady's  Magazine  and 
a  first-class  Weekly  Paper,  send  at  once  for  a  sample  copy  of 

THE  LADY'S  FRIEND 

and  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 

and  see  the  unequaled  inducements  offered.    S2.'0  a  year  for 
each.    $4  for  both.    Four  copies  for  $6,  with  a  splendid  pre- 
mium engraving.    Five  copies  (and  one  gratis),  |8.    Sample 
copies  of  both  will  be  sent  (post-paid)  for  fifteen  cents. 
Address  DEACON  &  PETERSON", 

No.  310  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  PAINTERS'  HAND  BOOK,  25  cents.— 
The  Confectioners1  Hand  Book,  23  cents.— The  Art  of 
Public  Speaking,  25  cents.— Elocution  without  a  Master,  15 
cents. —The  Book  of  Wonders,  25  cents.— Parlor  Tableaux, 
25  cents.— Shadow  Pantomimes,  as  cents.— Short-Hand  with- 
out a  Master,  25,  cents.— Everybody's  Friend,  35  cents.— 
French  In  a  Fortnight,  15  cents.— The  Stump  Speaker,  15 
cents.— The  Toilet  vade  Mecum,  25  cents.— ventriloquism 
Made  Easv,  V>  cents.  Either  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

6.  A.  ROOBBACH,  102  Nassau  St..  New  York. 

WANTED.-AGENTS, 
To  sell  Abbott's  Great  Work,    «  Napoleon  III."    Can- 
vassers are  making  £60  per  week. 

B.  B.  RUSSELL,  Publisher,  Boston.  Mass. 

66  STERILITY  IS  LAID."— (3d  edition)—  Wile's 

^  New  St/stem  of  Agriculture.  Price  25  cents.  J.  A. 
RIDDLE,  Manchester,  N.  H.  "  So  plain  that  anv  farmer,  by 
careful  reading,  can  master  the  subject."— 2V.  }'.  independent. 

SEE  I*A.<&E  469. 

THE  HOLIDAY  GUEST  :  a  collection  of  Stories, 
G;inics,  and  Amusements  for  Winter   Evenings.    Illus- 
trated.   Price  10 cents.    Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

U.  A.  ROOKBACH,  10>  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

AMES,    PUZZLES,    PARLOR  FIRE  WOK K S, 

Books,  &c,  &c.    Catalogues  sent  to  anv  address.  Fkee, 

by  O.  A  liouRHACH,  lu-jN'assaii  St.,  New  York. 

Kansas  Farm  fluids ! ! 
On    the    great    Neosho   Valley ! ! 

1,300,000  acres  of  clioice.  uncalled  railroad  lands,  con- 
venient to  schools,  churches,  markets,  and  railroads. 

S°4.00  to  38. OO  pel   aire.     Ten  veals  credit. 
CARS    \'OW    HUMMING. 

ISAAC  T.  GOODN'OW,  Land  Commissioner, 
0".  P,  Il'way,  S.  B.,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

Grafting    Grape-vines. 

The  process  of  grafting  grape-vines  is  entirely  simple, 
being  ordinary  cleft-grafting,  and  can  be  done  by  the  most 
common  workman  who  is  handy  in  the  use  of  the  knife. 

"Grafts  carefully  inserted,  grow  with  surprising  rapidity 
and  vigor,  and  the  method  affords  a  very  easy  way  of  re- 
placing an  Indifferent  or  worthless  variety  of  grape  with  a 
good  one.  If  properly  done,  the  risk  of  failure  is  very 
email."— .American  Agriculturist. 

We  have  issued  a  circular  giving  full  particulars  bow  and 
when  to  graft  vines,  which  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants. 

Sec  advertisement,  page  429,  of  November  American  Agri- 
culturist.   Address 

IIASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 
"  IoKA,"  near  Pcekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York. 

TATEM,  DAVENPORT  &  CO.,  1,  2,  and  4,  Del. 
A  v.  Market,  Philadelphia,  Dealers  In  fruit  and  produce. 
Consignments  and  shipping  orders  meet  with  prompt  atten- 
tion. Questions  concerning  prices,  &c,  promptlv  answered. 
SEED  Potatoes,  Karlv  Rose.  Early  Henry,  Early  White 
Sprout,  White  Peach  Blows,  and  all  standard  varieties  in  fine 
order,  at  reasonable  rates,  Price  list  mailed.  Southern 
orders  can  be  shipped  from  this  point  during  winter. 


ECONOMICAL 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

OF  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Kates  Lower  tlian  other  mutual  Compan- 
ies, Willi  equal  Safety  and  Soundness. 

Premiums     Non-Forfeitable     from    tlia     first 
Payment. 

OFFICERS    OF  THE  ARMY  AM)   A'AVT  INSURED 
WI  Til  OUT  EXTRA  CHARGE. 

A  dividend,  on  tlie  contribution  plan,  was  made  In  cash  to 
holders  of  FOHcleBOil  Hie  I4tll  of  June  last,  which  amounted, 
on  some  Policies,  to  Thirty  per  Cent,  and  averaging  over 
ten  per  cent.  Tins,  with  the  low  rates  of  premium  charged 
by  this  company,  which  are  equal  to  a  dividend  in  hand  of 
from  1")  to  20  per  cent,  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  Lite 
Companiesin  the  country  forthose contemplating  insurance. 

Ratio  of  Assets  to  Liabilities,  as  per  Massachusetts  Keports, 
1S6S,  *176.70.  Expected  losses  for  year  18S7,  as  per  Actuaries* 
calculation,  $'.'11,1)00.    Actual  loss,  nothing. 

POLICIES    ISSUED    ON    THE    LIVES   OF 

FEMALES  AX  TABLE  RATES. 

SIMON   S.  BUCKLIN,  Pres't. 

C.   G.  McKNIGHT,  Vice-Pres't. 
Hon.  Elizuk  Wright,  Actuary. 
A.  H.  Okie,  M.  D,  and       (  ■,,  ,.    ,  r,       , 
F.  H.  Peckham,  M.  D„       I  -Vedical  Board- 

WM.  Y.  POTTER,  Secretary. 

BRANCH  office, 

No.  10  WALL    STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

References:  DUNCAN,  SHERMAN  &  CO.;  HOTT, 
SPANGES  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,      Baltimore,      Washington, 

Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago,  Boston. 

EVERYBODY    WANTS 

Ramsdell  Norway  Oats 

Each  order  is  entered  on  our  book  as  received,  and  the 
seed  Forwarded  as  fast  ns  we  receive  your  name.  We  wish  to 
be  prompt,  but  sometimes  the  large  number  of  orders  ren- 
ders .1  few  davs  delay  unavoidable.  When  yon  can  raise  lOO 
bushels  of  Oats  to  the  acre  you  are  loosing  money  to  sow  a 
kind  that  will  not  give  you  over  35  bushels.  It  is  as  plain  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four. 

Fanners'  Sons 

should  grow  one  acre  of  Norway  Oats  for  themselves  and 
make  a  few  hundred  dollars, 

Farmers'  Wives 

are  buying  Norway  Oats  to  grow  on  their  own  account  and 
will  make  ii  pay  handsomely.  We  know  of  one  who  made 
more  money  on'  two  acres  last  year  than  her  husband  did  on 
sixty-five  acres. 

Fanners  in  Europe 

say  thev  never  saw  anything  like  the  Norway  Oats  for  yield- 
ing and  quality,  and  are  sending  to  us  lor seed. 

Smart  Farmers 

everywhere  begin  to  see  how  they  can  make  money  by  buy- 
ing this  Seed,  lie  careful  to  get  the  genuine,  and  order 
Boon.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  counterfeit  seed  are  being 
sold.  It  will  be  three  years  before  all  can  have  it.  It  requires 
over 

Thirty  Millions 

of  bushels  yearly  of  Seed  Oats  to  supply  the  country.  Onr 
large  Illustrated  Circular  is  full  of  facts  interesting  to  all, 
and  should  be  read  by  every  man  who  owns  a  farm.  We 
seud  it  free. 

Price   List. 

Per  Bushel S7  50 

Per  Hulf  Bushel 4  OO 

Per  Peck 3  50 

Send  vour  order  lo  either  of  our  stores  nearest,  to  your  place. 
t>.  W.  UAMSDKLL&  CO., 218  Pearl-St  .  New  York. 
I>.  W.  UAMSDF.LL  .t  CO.,   171  Lake-st.    Chicago,  111. 
HOUGH  &  CHURCH,  Knoxville,  Teun, 

Profitable  Employment    for  the  Winter. 

A  good  canvasser  can  find  profitable  employment  in  every 
town  in  the  United  States,  canvassing  for  the  sale  of  Eume- 
lan  Grape-vines. 

Every  family  should  have  from  one  to  one  dozen  of  these 
vines  to  produce  grapes  for  their  own  use,  and  this  variety 
being  highly  endorsed  by  the  American  Agriculturist,  the 
Tribune,  and  by  the  Farmers'  Club,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
leading  Horticultural  Societies,  it  will  be  a  very  easy  matter 
to  make  sales  of  the  vines,  so  that  any  good  canvasser  can 
make  several  dollars  per*  day  taking  orders  for  Ihc  vines. 

B3y~  See  advertisement,  page  429,  Nov.  American  Agricul- 
turist.   Send  for  price  li=t  and  terms  to  Agents  and  Clubs. 

Address  HASBROUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

loua,  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co..  N.  Y. 

Palsies  vilie   Nurseries. 

Fifteenth  year.  A  general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Nine  Green  and  Propagating  Houses.  20,000  Extra  lino 
Rose  Bushes,  and  10,0'JO  Tuberoses,  cheap  by  the  quantity. 
Catalogues,  No.  1,  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  10 cents;  No.  '.*, 
Green-House  and  Bedding  Plants,  10  cents.  Chestnut  Cir- 
cular and  Trade  Lists  free.    Address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO.. 
Paincsvillc,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

A  LL  LOVERS  OF  GOOD  FRUIT  should' read 
J$L  advertisement,  page  £39,  Nov.  Amerioan  Agriculturist. 
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Wholesale  List  of  Seeds 

ia  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 
HEXDERSON  *fe  FliEMING, 
SEEDSMEN  AND  MARKET  GAKDENJERS, 
G7  Nassau  St.,  iVew  York. 

Gardens  at  Bergex  City,  N.  J. 

Immense  Stock,  G-rape  Wood, 

Choice  and  genuine.     Carefully  packed  in  moss.     Sent 

safely  anywhere.    Vines  also.    Prices  free. 

M,  11.  LEWIS.  Drawer  150, 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

THE  AMERICAN  CHESTNUT. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  Timber  and  Nut-producing 
trees  i:i  America.  200,090  trees  from  6  inches  to  2  feet 
high,  for  sale.  *We  are  also  putting  in  125  bushels  of  fresh 
seed.    Send  for  Circulars. 

STORKS,  HARRISON  <fc  CO., 
Painesville,  Lake  Co..  Ohio. 

NORWAY  OATS,  1   bu.,S3;    2  bu.,  So.     Prince 
Rdward  Island  Oats,  1  bu.,  1 1.50 ;  2  bu..  $2.50.     Early 
Rose  Potatoes,  $j  per  bu.    Bags  free.     Delivered  at  K.  K. 
C.  C.  PHELPS,  Vernon,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  ROSE    POTATOES.— Fall    price  $3.50 
per  Bu.    For  sale  by  J.  A.  RYR1E.  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail dealer  in  Landreth's  Garden  Seeds,  Alton,  Illinois. 

FISH  GUANO   FOR  SALE. 
WM.  H,  H.  GLOVER. 

Southold,  N.  Y. 

^,HE    OHIO   IMPROVED    CHESTER 
HOGS    produce    the   gj-eatest    amount  of 
Pork,  for  food  consumed,  of  any  known  breed. 
Send  stamp  for  its  description,  and  a  great  variety 
=  of  other  Thoroughbred  and  -Imported  Animals 
'and  Fowls.  L.  D.  SILVER,  Salem,    Ohio. 

See  statement  of  Hon.  John  Danforth,  on  page  434,  of 
November  Agriculturist. 

EXHIBITION    BIK0S. 

light  Bmhmas.  White  Dorkings,  bred  from  the  1st  pre- 
mium birds  at  the  X,  Y.  State  Poultry  Show.  Also  Rouen 
Ducks, Game  Bantams,  Dominique  Bantams,  Houdnna,  Span- 
ish. White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Cochins,  Creve  Cceurs,  Sil- 
ver Hambnrgs,  &c,  bred  mostly  from  prize  and  Imported 
stock.  Winners  of  GO  prizes,  including  2  sold  medals,  at  the 
New  York  State  Poultry  Show,  and  Colnmbarian  Society 
exhibition.  BENJAMIN  HAINES,  Jr., 

Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

Premium   CSiesier  White    Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by 

flEOR^F.  e.  nicRMAN, 
West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 
Send  for  n  circular  and  Price  List. 

rJ1!>^  State  Agricultural  Farm  at  Jamcsburg,  N. 
-*•  J.,  offers  for  sale,  a  lot  of  extra  flue  Peach  trees,  one 
year  from  bud  ;  also  early  Rose,  Dikeman,  and  Harison  po- 
tato s,  al  the  lowest  c:isn  prices. 

Also,  a  fine  lot  of  Sefr on  and  Chester  pigs,  six  weeks  old 
and  upward,  for  from  §10  to  S'-IO  a  pair.    Address 

L.  H.  SHELDON,  Sup't. 

FIRE    BT  ED  CHESTER  WHITE    PIGS. 

PERSONS  wishing  to  improve  their  stock,  should  remem- 
ber  that  we  breed  and  ship  our  own  piers.  For  particulars, 
address  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN, 

Penningtonville,  Chester  County,  Penn. 

Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Warranted  as  pure  bred  stock  as  can  be  obtained  In  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Pa.    Bred  and  for  sale  by 

JAMES  YOUNG,  Jn."&  CO.,  Marshallton,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

AGENTS  Wanted  everywhere.  Brown's  Patent 
Double"  Cone  Ventilating  Damper  gives  the  most  heat 
with  the  least  fuel.  No  Express  charges.  Send  for  Circu- 
lars.   O.  R.  BRIGG3  &  CO.,  1S4  Washington  bt.,  New  York. 

Concrete  Walks  and  Pavement. 

For  Streets,  Sidewalks,  Carriage-ways, 
Floors,    and   Private  AValks. 

Buklew  &  Fisk,  Patents. 

Laid  in  one  continuous  piece.  Smooth,  durable  and  Fire- 
proof. Noiseless,  cleanly,  and  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  or 
water.  Preferable  to  stone,  and  costs  but  half  as  much. 
Work  done,  and  Town.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale,  by 

RUSSELL.  FISK  &  CO..  440  West  23d-St..  New  York  City. 

*%  Send  lor  a  free  Circular,  with  full  particulars. 

&Srffc#l  per  month  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted 
^P^ad^LVM-rin  every  citv,  town,  and  village  in  the  tr.  s.,  to 
sell  Bach's  Improved'  Burglnr  Alarm.  Address  GEORGE  II. 
BECKER,  483  North  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Improved  Foot  Lathes, 

With  Slide,  Rest,  and  Fittings.    Elegant,  dura- 
ble,   cheap  and  portable.     Just  the  thing  for 
the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

S.  K.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  IX 

VALUABLE  WATER  PRIVILEGES  for  SALE 
▼  in  Pleasant;  Vale,  Columbia  Co.,  N.Y.,  7 miles  from  the 
river.  Unfailing  water  power,  suitable  for  Grist  and  Paner 
Mills,  or  Cort-m,  Woolen  and  Pail  Factories.  Water  right, 
buildings,  and  14  acres  of  valuable  land.  Price  $>»,0'(0.  Also 
a  small  farm,  41  acres,  4  miles  from  the  river.  Apply  to 
T.  S.  CLARKSON,  Tlvoll,  N.  Y. 

SEE  PAGE  469. 
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DEDERICK'S  fi 


P.  &  DEDERICK  &  CO., 

SOLE       M  A  N  U  F  A  C  T  U"  R  E  P.  S  . 

Dederlek's  Patent  Progressive  Lever  Presses  arc  baling 
at  least  two-thirds  of  theliay,  straw,  &c.,  baled  in  the  coun- 
try, and  are  familiarly  known  everywhere  as  the  best  press- 
es. 34  different  sizes  of  Horse,  Hand  and  Power  Presses,  for 
baling  hay.  straw,  cotton,  hemp,  cloth,  hides,  moss,  hops, 
husks,  broom-corn,  etc.  Scud  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
giving  sizes,  prices,  and  much  other  information  useful  to 
the  farmer,  packer  and  shipper.    Address 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Seasonable   InBplefiueBits, 

COPPER-STRIP    FEED    CUTTERS,    wilt  cut 

hay,  straw,  or  corn-stalks,  easier  and  faster  than  any  others 
of  like  price.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

GALE'S  VEGETABLE  SL.ICER.  is  low-priced, 
and  guaranteed  to  work  satisfactorily.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular. 

RIGHT  HAXO  CORN-SHELLERS,  a  great  im- 
provement; one  man  with  one  of  these,  will  do  the  icork  of 
two,  with  any  of  the  old  style?. 

Horse-Powers  and  Threshers,  Wood-Sawing  Machine?, 
Fan-Mills,  &c,  &c.    ICE  TOOLS  in  groat  variety. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  and  price  list. 

J.  R.  DECATUR  &  CO., 

197  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Foster's     Plaster,     Grain     and    Grass    S 
Sower,  with  or  without  Harrow  attachment.    Greath 
proved  for  1S70.    Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  to 
OSBORNE.  FOSTER  &  CO,  Palmyra,  N. 


Buy  the  "NOVELTY"  Wringer,  or  at  least  take  it  on  trial 
with  any  or   all  others,  and   keep  the   BEST. 
FOR     SALE     KVERT  WHEKE. 

N.  B.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agts. 

17  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

The  Reliance  Wringer, 
With  New  Spiral  Cog  Wheels, 

which  cannot  get  out  of  Gear,  and  patent  keyed  Rolls,  the 
covering  ot  which  will  not  twist  unon  the  "shaft.  Is  less 
complicated  and  better  made  than  any  other  Wringer,  and 
is  the  most  economical.    Manufactured  by 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL.  CO., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York  Store,  20  Beekman  St. 


Wheeler's  Patent 
Anti-Snow-Ball  Pad, 


Prevents  balling  and  slipping. 
p  of    stones.     Needed    for    every*  horse". 


.or  the  picking 


Made  of  the  best  of  rubber;  easily  adjusted 
or  removed  ;  does  not  cover  the  frog  ;    can- 
not injure  the  hoof,  as  no  nails  are  used; 
wilt  fit  any  foot  without  removing  the  shoe, 
and   with   ordinary  care,  will   last    several 
seasons.    For  sale  at  all  first-class  Saddlery 
and  Hardware  Stores.    Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
CHARLES  L.  WHEELER, 
3  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Folding   Exhibition  Coop, 

FOR  POULTRY  SHOWS,  ETC. 
1st.  Premium.  Conn.  S.  Poultry  Soc'ty. 
Price  $'.. 
G.  E.  CLESTON, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


THOMPSON'S  PATENT  SLEEPING  COLLAR. 
For  retaining  bed-clothes  ovei;  chii  di;kx. — Al- 
lows perfect  freedom  of  movement.  Bffecftiatty  ecures  the 
bed-clothes.  Applied  in  a  moment,  and  requires  no  further 
trouble.  Entirely  obviates  the  colds  which  arc  so  frequent- 
ly caused  by  children  kicking  ihe  cover  off  while  asleep. 
Endorsed  by  Mrs.  Stowc's  Hearth  and  Home,  and  every  one 
who  has  used  them.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  £1.  "state 
age  of  child.    THOMPSON  BROS.,  30  Park  Row,  New  York. 

lane   Mills    and    Sugar    Evaporators. 

The  best  and  cheapest.  Our  improved  Evaporator  is 
licensed  by  the  proprietors  of  Cook's,  Corv's,  and  Harris* 
patents,  combined  with  our  own  improvements  patented 
June  18th,  1869.  The  best  Evaporator  for  Sugar  Cane.  Sor- 
ghum, and  Maple  Sugar,  Send  for  Cane  Circulars  to  Hart- 
lord,  Ct.,  lor  Maple  Circulars,  to  Bellows  Falls.  Vt.  Address 
THE  HARTFORD  SORGHUM  MACHINE  CO: 

State  that  you  saw  this  in  the  Agriculturist. 


For  Sample  Stocking  and  Circular  address  JAMES  P. 
ORNE  &  CO.,  Gen.  Ae'ts,  922  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  1  and  3  Market  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Empire   Wind-mill    Manufacturing   Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Self-regulating  Wind-mills  for  pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  &c.  &c.  la  the  most  economical 
power  in  the  world.    Reliable  and  efficient. 

E.  C.  BANCROFT,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


CHEESE  FACTORIES.— The  subscriber,  with 
eight  years  experience  in  conductingCheese  Factories, 
and  as  a  dealer  in  Dairy  Supplies  and  Furnishing  Goods, 
offers  his  personal  services  in  locating,  planning,  and  fur- 
nishing cheese  factories  in  auv  part  ot  the  eountrv. 

'  GARDNER  B.  WEEKS. 
Sec'y  American  Dairymen's  Assoc.       Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Priiadle's  Agricultural  Steamer 

Is  perfectly  safe,  is  cheap,  does  not  require  skilled  labor 
to  manage,  and  saves  from  25  to  50  per  cent  to  the  Ntock- 
leedcr.  riiose  in  want  will  send  for  prices  and  circulars  to 
BARROWS,  SAVEEY  &  CO.,  successors  to  Savery  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Work  for  the   Winter. 

Lite,  "Wide-awake  Agents  and  Canvassers  wanted. 
Pleasant  business  and  large  pay  for  little  work. 

8^~  See  advertisement,  page  V.O,  Nov.  American  Agricul- 
turist. IIASBROCCK  &  BUSHKELL, 
Iona,  near  Pcekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

C1HRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEARS  !— JACOB'S 
J  Family  Scissors  Sharpener,  and  Clemence's  Coat 
and  Cloak  supporter,  make  beautiful  and  appropriate 
gifts  for  tlie  Holidavs.  Sent  prepaid.  Sharpener,  25  eta. 
Supporter,  R1.00.    Great  inducements  to  Agents. 

SOUTHWICK  &  HASTINGS,  Worcester,  Mass. 

&2Q0tQ&300  PerMontHnuulcby 
v""""  *""'  ipww  any  man  in  any  town  Manu- 
facturing and  Selling  Rubber  Moulding  and  Weather  Strips 
for  Doors  and  Windows.  Instructions  and  Price  List  of  Ma- 
terials furnished. 


in  a.     msii  in/Mulls  ami  ri  ice  ijisc  oi  aia 
REA  BRADSTREET,  Boston.  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED.— In  every  County  in  the 
United  States  to  sell  by  Bample  several  of  the  most 
valuable  household  articles  ever  introduced.  For  particu- 
lars address  J.  S.  LASH,  727  Market-st„  Philadelphia. 


procured  by  DODGE  <fc  MUNN,  4S2  7th 

St.,    Washington,  D.  C 
Send  for  circular. 


STRAIN  TILE. —Those  who  desire  thorough 
B-^  work  in  draining  their  Farms  and  Country  Seats  should 
send  lor  our  improved  tile  and  collars.  Circulars  on  appli- 
cation. C.  W.  BOYNTON  &  CO.. 

Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

ttEOW  HORSES  Made  Fast  3l<1  Fast 
^  Horses  Made  Faster.  The  numbers  ot  liancv'?  JourtlW 
containing  these  articles  complete,  onlv  15c.  IJOBEKT 
BOWER  (probably  the  best  authority  on  this  subject) 
says,  in  his  X.  Y.  Ledger,  (let.  l(i.  tiicy  are  very  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  publication 
HUNTING  and  TRAPPHIfi  and  how  to  Drc=s  and 
Tan  Skins  and  Furs,  &c.  The  Journals  with  these  complete, 
only  10  cts.    Exposures  of  Humbugs  in  every  No. 

JESSE  HAXEY  <t  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

AISI03T   PIA^'O   FORTE. 
NEW  WAREROOMS: 
215  East  36th  Street,  New  York. 

|t^~  Send  J "or  Price  List.  Js& 

CHEAP  HOMES— Soil,   climate,    and   markets 
unsurpassod.    Send  stamp  for  ?t>-pare  farm  Catalogue. 
MAN6HA  &  BEO.,  Ridjely,  Md. 
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THE 


TEA  COMPANY 

Receive  their  Teas  by  the  Cargo  from  the 
best  Tea  districts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
sell  them  in  quantities  to  suit  customers 

AT      CARGO     PRICES. 

The  Company  have  selected  the  following  kinds  from 
their  stock,  which  tiiev  recommend  to  meet  the  wants  of 
clubs.  They  are  sold  at  cargo  prices,  thcnsame  as  the  Com- 
pany sell  them  in  New  York,  as  the  list  of  prices  will  show. 

PRICE    LIST  OF  TEAS. 

OOLONG  (Black),  70c,  SOc,  90c,  best  $1  V  lb. 

MIXED   (Green  and  Black),  70c.  80c,  90c.  best  $1  per  B. 

ENGLISH    BKEAKFAST   (Black),  SOc,  90c,  SI,  $1.10,   best 

*i..''J  per  pound. 
IM!'K!:IA1.  (Green).  60c,  90c.  SI.  SI.  10.  best  SI. 25  per  pound. 
YOUNG  HYSON   (Green),  SOc,  90c,  SI,  $1.10,  best  $1.55  per 

UNCOfcOIlED  JAPAN.  90c.,  si.  $1.10,  best  $153  per  pound. 
GUNPOWDER,  (Green),  $1.55,  best  $1.50  per  pound. 

COFFEES  ROASTED  ANO  GROUND  DAILY. 

GROUND  COFFER 20c.  25c,  30c,  35c.,V>est  40c.  per  pound. 
Hotels,  Saloons,  Boarding-house  keepers,  and  Families  who 
use  large  quantities  of  <  loffee,  can  economize  in  that  article 
by  using  our  FRENCH  BREAKFAST  AND  DINNER  COF- 
FEE, which  we  sr-11  at  the  low  price  of  30c.  per  pound,  and 
warrant  to  irive  perfect  satisfaction.  ROASTED  <  (Jnground), 
SOc,  35c,  best  10c.  per  lb.  GREEN  (Unroastcd),  25c,  30c, 
S3c,  best  35c  per  lb. 


{'L.ITH    OI£I>EK. 

Braid-wood,  Will  Co.,  111.,  Feb.  14th,  1869. 
To  the  Cheat  American  Tea  Compabt, 

31  and  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :— Business,  and  a  want  of  opportunity,  have 
for  the  last  eight  months  prevented  me  sending,  or  rather  at- 
teil  ting  to  our  monthly  club,  whose  orders  I  sent  you  regu- 
larly fur  about  a  year  previous.  Since  that  time  many  indeed 
have  been  the  solicitations  by  many  of  the  members,  that  I 
should  once  again  commence  and  scud  club  orders— for,  as 
some  declared,  they  liad  got  no  Tea,no  matter  what  the 
price  pail,  since  I  quit  sending  the  club  orders.  I  have, 
therefore,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  few,  resolved  to  send 
you  a  small  order  monthly,  and  as  a  beginning  send  you  the 
following: 

2  English  Breakfast. .John  James at  1.20.... 2. 40 

iy.  English  Breakfast    .las.  Reside at  1.20. ...1.S0 

2  "  English  Breakfast.. John  Runcie at  1.20.... 2. 40 

a  Uncolored  Japan. ..Wm.  Ross at  l. 00.... 2. 00 

1  Imperial Wm.  Ross at  1.23 — 1.25 

1  Young  Hyson Wm.  Ross at    1.25 1.25 

1  Oolong Pat.  McGerrity at  1.00.. ..1.00 

'Z  Imperial John   Larken at    1 .25 2.50 

1  Oolong Wm.  Duffie at  1.00.  ...1.00 

4  Young  Hvsou Thos.  Conners at    1 .25 5.00 

G  English   Breakfast.. Robert  Barr at  1.20.. ..7.20 

2  (Jncolored  Japan lohn  James at    1 .25 2.50 

3  English  Breakfast.. Geo. Simpson.  at  1.20. ...3.60 

2  Imperial Wm.  Brooks at  1.25.  ...2.50 

1  Imperial Wm.  Brooks at  1.23... .1.25 

1  English  Breakfast.. Wm.  Brooks at  1.20.. ..1.20 

Address  to  John  James,  Braidwood,  Will  County,  Illinois, 
—per  Merchants'  Express— to  be  collected  on  delivery  ;  and 
oblige       Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  JAMES. 

Parties  sending  club  or  other  orders  for  less  than  $30  had 
better  send  a  Post-olhce  draft  or  money  with  their  orders,  to 
save  the  exp  inse  of  collections  by  Express,  but  larger  orders 
we  will  forward  by  express,  "  to'collect  on  delivery." 

Hereafter  we  will  fiend  a  complimentary  package  to  the 
party  getting  up  the  club.  Our  profits  are  small,  but  we 
will  "be  as  liberal  as  we  can  afford.  We  send  no  compliment- 
ary packages  for  clubs  of  less  than  $30. 

Parties  getting  their  Teas  of  us  may  confidently  rely  upon 
getting  them  pure  and  fresh,  as  they  come  direct  from  the 
"Custom  House  stores  to  our  warehouses. 

We  warrant  all  the  goods  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  thirty  days,  and  have  the  money  re- 
funded. 

N.  B.— Inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  where  a  large 
numiHT  reside,    by  clubbing  together,  can  reduce 
the  cosVof  their  Teas  and  Coffees  about  one-third, 
■  les  the  Express  charges)  by  sending  directly  to 
-■  The  ^reaCAinerican  Tea  Company." 
BEWARE   of   all   concerns  that    advertise    themselves    as 
branches  of  dur  Establishment,  or  copy  our  name 
cither  wholly  or  in  part,  as  they  are  bogus  or  'imita- 
tions.   We  do  not,  in  any  case,  authorize  the  use  of 
our  name. 
POST-OFFICE  orders  and    Drafts,  make   payable  to  the 
order  of    "  The   Great  American  Tea  Company." 
Direct  Jcttfrs  and  orders  (as  below,  no  more,  no  less). 

;  Great  American  Tea   Company, 

Nos.  3|    and  33  VESEY-ST.,    '      j 

Post-Office   liox,   5,0*3,   New  York  City.  • 


Old  Subscribers ! 
New  Subscribers  ! 

Club  Agents  ! 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER 

Is  everywhere  conceded  by  the  People  and  the  Press  to  be 
in  all  respects  the  Leading  Journal  of  its  class  in  the  whole 
country  for  the  West,  North-west  and  South-west.   We  oiler 

Six  Grand  Sweepstakes  Prizes  : 

A  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD  ! 
F1FTT  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD  1 

A  SET  OF  FURS  WORTH  W.00! 
A  YOUTH'S  TOOL  CHEST  WORTH  $'!5.O0! 

A  FIELD  CROQUET  SE  I    WORTH  $25.00! 

THE  CHAMPION  CLUB  FREE  FOR  1S71 ! 
Aside  from  these  liberal  oflVre,  our  new  Premium  List  tin- 
braces  Pianos,  Organs,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Mowing 
and  Reaping  Machine  .  Fire  Extinguishers,  Hand  Looms, 
Sewing  and  Knitting  Machines.  Clothes  Wringers,  Sickle 
Grinders,  Rifles  and  Shot  duns,  Silver  Plated  Ware, Diction- 
aries, Gold  Pens,  &e.,  Arc.    We  give  JXew  Subwibei'8 

THE  REST  OF  THE  YEAR  FREE ! 

A1TD  ALSO  OtTB 

ANNUAL    FOR    1870  AS  A  PRESENT  ! 

We  give  all  Club  Agents  and  all  old  subscribers  renewing 
and  sending  a  new  name  and  $4.00,  a  copy  of  an  elegant 
Stone  Engraving,  18x22  inches,  entitled 

THE   FARMER    PAYS  FOR  ALL? 

Send  at  once  for  our  New  Premium  List,  Posters,  Speci- 
men Copies,  and  other  canvassing  documents. 
Address 

THE  prairie:   farmer  company, 

Chicago, 

B^"Say  where  you  saw  this  Advertisement. 

The  Eiimelan  Grape. 

The  ErjjrELAN  has  been  awarded  the  following  first  pre- 
miums for  quality  during  the  present  fall: 
Penn.  Horticultural  Society  (Philadelphia). ...Sept  13  to  16. 

Ohio  State  Fair  (Toledo) Sept.  13  to  16. 

New  York  State  Fair  (Elmira) Sept.  13  to  16. 

Geneva  Horticultural  Society  (Geneva,  N.  Y.)Sept.  25  to  2G. 

Hammondsport  Grape  Exhibition Sept.  29  to  30. 

X.  Y.  State  Grape   Growers'  Exhibition. 

(Cauandaigua) Oct.      5  to    6. 

Ohio  Grape  Growers'  Association, 

(Cleveland) Oct.    13  to  14. 

Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers*  Association, 

(Erie,  Pa.) Oct.    15  to  16. 

These  are  the  atrotiffast  commendations  of  its  quality. 

The  American  Agriculturist  has  endorsed  it  so  rmiy  «s  to 
offer  the  vines  as  special  premiums. 

This  Grape  is  also  fully  endorsed  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  by  the  Farmers'  Club. 

E3T"  See  advertisement,  page  439,  Nov.  Am.  Agriculturist. 

Profitable  employment  can  be  found  introducing  these 
vines. 

Send  for  price  list  and  terms  to  Agent?. 

Address  II  LSBKOUCK  &  BUSHNELL, 

"  Iona,"  near  Peekskill,  Westchester  Co.,  X.  Y. 

MISSOURI  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Missouri  Lands  are  very  fertile,  and  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Union,  they  furnish  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
acquire  cheap,  healthful,  and  productive  farm-. 

NORTH  Mis -i  >n;i  e.-.n tains,  about  rjri.thu  square  miles,  or 
SIXTEEN  MILLION  ACliES,  as  desirable  as  any  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Through  this  garden  of  Missouri 
the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  extends,  and  all  its  lands 
lie  near  its  track  and  numerous  depots.  The  climate,  so 
temperate  and  healthful,  and  a  virgin  soil,  so  capable  of  pro- 
ducing almost  every  kind  of  vegetation,  invite  emigrants 
from  the  cold  and  blent  North  to  settle  on  our  rich  prairies. 

CIRCULARS  giving  full  and  valuable  particular's  are  sup- 
plied gratis  to  all  wishing  to  go  themselves  or  to  circulate 
to  induce  their  friends  to  go  also. 

A  SECTIONAL  MAPBhowing  exact  location  of  all  our 
Railroad  lands  is  sold  at  thirty  cents. 

Address  Land  Commissioner  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  R.  R. 
Co.,  Hannibal,  Missouri. 


NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  CORDOVA, 
ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC, 

All  parties  desiring  information  in  regard  to  this  Exhibition 
will  please  apply  to  either  of  the  following  : 

His  Excellency  Manuel  R.  Garcia,  Argentine  Minister, 
"Washington ;  Edward  F.  Davison,  Argentine  Consul  General 
New  York  ;  Belisario  Roldan,  Special  Agent  of  the  Central 
Committee,  at  the  Consul  Generals  office.  New  York,  or  to 
the  Argentine  Consuls  at  Savannah,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  or  Portland.  

THE    FALLliVG    LEAVES 

Betoken  approaching  winter,  when  nothing  makes 
A  PARLOR  SO  CHEERFUL. 
Or  a  Kitchen  so  neat,  as  a  well  polished  Store,  and 
Dixon's  Carburet  of  Iron  Stove  Polisli  will  do  it  in 
Five  Mi\tutes,  without  dust  or  smell.  Established  i. 
vears.  Try  it.  Made  only  by  THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRTJ- 
CIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Andre  ILeroy's   Nurseries, 

at  Angers,  France,  the  most  extensive  in  Europe. 
For  Catalogues  apply  to 

ERUGUIERE  ft  TIIEBAND, 
P.  O.  Box  15.  51  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

AD.  PUTNAM  &  CO.,  Produce  Commission 
•  Merchants,  No.  68 Pearl-st.Ncw York.  "Quick sales 
and  prompt  returns."  B3T"  Send  for  our  weekly  Price  Cur- 
rent and  Marking  Plate.  _ga 


B.    Ii.    BLISS  &  SON, 

Nos.  41  Park  Row,  and  2  5  ft  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 

Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in  Gar- 
den, Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Hor- 
ticultural Implements,   and 
Garden  Requisites. 

"Would  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Edition  of  their  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue 
and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden, 

now  in  press,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in  January. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  in  preparing  this 
edition,  to  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever 
published  in  this  country. 

It  will  contain  nearly  (wo  hundred  choice  engravings  of 
favorite  Flowers  and  Vegetables — a  large  portion  of  which 
are  entirely  new;  also,  a  beautiful  colored  lithograph,  and 
a  descriptive  list  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  species  and 
varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  including  all  the 
novelties  of  the  past  season,  with  directions  for  their  cul- 
ture; also,  a  list,  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  varieties  of 
Choice  Gladiolus— with  many  other  Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs— and  much  useful  information  upon  the  subject  or 
gardening  generally. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Twenty- 
Jive  cent's.    Customers  supplied  without  charge. 

Bliss's    Gardener's    Almanac 

for  1870, 

Also  in  press,  and  will  be  Issued  the  first  of  January.  It 
will  contain  ahont  70  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  cm- 
bracing  a  Monthly  Calendar  of  Operations,  and  a  price 
list  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Ft 
Seeds,  with  brief  directions  for  their  culture.  A  copy  will 
be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  a  three-cut  stump. 
Address  B.  iCRLlss  ft  SON, 

P.  O.  Box  5712,  New  York. 

APLE   SHADE   FLOCK. 
THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOL.DS. 

Having  purchased  of  John  D.  Wing,  Esq.,  his 

Entire  FlocKorimpovjcd  Sliccp 
I  offer  for  sale  a  few  Choice  Ewes,  Rams  and  Lambs!    TMB 
flock  has   been   gathered   from    the  very  best  breeders  in 
England  and  parties  ordering  can  rely  upon  getting  Pure 
Thoroughbred  Cotswolds.    Address 

L.  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

"AROUND  THE  WORLD." 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

NEW    YORK    OBSERVER. 

$3.50  PER  ANNUM. 

A   Double   Weekly,    Religious    and  Secular 
FAMILY    NEWSPAPER. 

The  GREATEST  and  tlie   BEST. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  Fr.EE. 

SIDNEY  E.  MOESE,  Jn.  &  CO., 

S7  Park  r.ow,  N.  Y. 

PORTABLE   STEAM   ENGINES, 

For  Farm,  JTinittf/f  or 

MECHANICAL  PURPOSES. 

These  machines  require  no  brick-work  ;  mounted  on  legs, 

thev  are  especially  mlapted  for  n-e  in  Mill-.  Mi<>:  .  [■'.,{ui- 
dries,  or  Printing  Rooms  ;  or  mounted  on  wheels,  they  are 
adapted  for  out-door  work.  Threshing,  Wood  Sawing,  etc. 

Circulars,  with  description  and  prices,  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to  A.  N.  AVOOD  &  CO.. 

Eaton,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

ttTEREOPTICONS,  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  DIS- 
^  solving  View  Apparatus,  with  brilliantly  colored  Pho- 
tographic Views  on  glass,  illustrating  Religion,  Science, 
Travels,  Fine  Arts,  etc.  An  attractive  exhibition,  easily 
managed,  pays  well.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
J.  H.  MCALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  -\  e\v  York. 

IS  lira  1  Improvements. 

R.  M.  Copelaxtj,  Author  of  Country  Life,  furnishes  plans 
and  advice  for  laying  out  and  planting  Public  and  Private 
grounds  of  every  description.  Refers  to  John  M.  Forbes, 
Boston;  Rufns  waterman,  Providence,  R.  L:  Francis  G. 
Shaw,  New  York  City:  Rev.  E.  T.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  O.S.  Hnbbell,  Philadelphia.  Penn.;  Dr.  John  T.  Gil- 
man,  Portland,  Me.    40  Barrister's  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

[MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 
■l'-*- LEGE,  Amherst,  Mass.  For  Circulars  or  any  desired 
information,  address  the  President,  W.  S.  CLARK. 

TTT1?  riTRT<sTTA"Nr  60c-  H-  L-  hasting,  Boston. 

1  IlLi   vlliilO  1  IxIH  See  advertisement  on  coyer  page. 


